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ITHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 


IHA.TE  been  bold  in  tej  iifle;  and,  in  order  to  ooure^  j( 
djatinot  idea,  have  pmniied  ivliat  I  cannot  do  more  tiiui 

mcwt  imperfectly  perfonn. 

My  paper  is  a  paper  for  the  day.  We  live  in  a  time  when  the 
interest  in  religious  thought,  or  in  thought  concerning  religion, 
is  ditfused  over  an  area  umisually  wide,  but  also  when  the  aspect 
of  such  thought  is  singularly  multiform  and  confused.  It  defies 
all  attempts  at  reduction  to  an  unity,  and  recalls  the  Ovidian 
account  of  chaos  : — 

"  Nolli  mis  fonna  maaebat. 


At  every  point  there  start  in  to  action  multitudes  of  aimless  or  erratic 
forces,  crossing  and  jostling  one  another,  and  refusing  not  only  to 
be  governed,  but  even  to  be  classified.  Any  attempt  to  group 
them,  however  slightly  and  however  roughly,  if  not  hopeless,  is 
daring ;  but,  as  they  act  upon  us  all  by  attraction  and  repulsion, 
we  are  all  concerned  in  knowing  what  we  can  of  their  nature  and 
direction ;  and  an  initial  effort,  however  feeble,  may  lead  the  way 
to  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  performances. 

I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  indicate  in  a  rude  manner  what 
Beem   to   be  in  our  day  the  principal  currents  of  thought  con- 
cerning religion ;  and  as,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  effect  can 
•  Or.  Metaw.  i.  IT. 
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hardly  be  well  considered  without  the  cause,  I  also  hope  in  a  future 
paper  briefly  to  touch  the  question,  how  and  why  these  currents 
have  been  put  into  their  present  sharp  and  unordered  motion. 

The  channels  in  which  they  mainly  run,  according  to  my  view, 
are  five.  But  this  Pimjaub  differs  from  the  Punjaub  known  to 
geography,  in  that  ite  rivers  do  not  converge,  although  for 
certain  purposes  and  between  certain  points  they,  or  some  of 
them,  may  run  parallel.  Neither  do  they,  like  Po  and  his  tribu- 
taries, sweep  from  the  hill  into  the  plain  to  find  their  rest  ;*  but,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  farther  they  run,  they  seem  to  brawl  the  more. 

My  rude  map  will  not  reach  beyond  the  borders  of  Christen- 
dom. There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that,  as  of  old,  wise 
men  will  come  to  us  from  the  East,  and  give  us  instruction  upon 
thoughts  and  things.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  examine  into 
these  speculations,  as  to  any  practical  value  they  may  possess, 
when  we  shall  have  been  favoured  with  a  far  clearer  view,  than 
we  now  possess,  of  the  true  moral  and  spiritual  interior  of  the 
vast  regions  of  the  rising  sun.  We  may  thus,  and  then,  form 
some  idea  of  the  relations  both  between  their  theoretical  and  their 
actual  reUgion,  and  between  their  beKefs  and  their  personal  and 
social  practice ;  and  we  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  estimate  their 
capacity  for  bearing  the  searching  strain  of  a  transition  from  a 
stagnant  to  a  vivid  and  active  condition  of  secular  life.  At 
present  we  seem  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  dark  on  these 
capital  questions,  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Islam,  we  have  a 
few  rays  of  light,  the  prospect  of  any  help  to  be  drawn  from  such 
a  quarter  is  far  from  encouraging. 

Provisionally,  then,  I  set  out  with  the  assumption  that  in 
handling  this  (luestion  for  Christendom,  we  are  touching  it  at  its 
very  heait.  The  Chiistian  thought,  the  Christian  tradition,  the 
Christian  society,  are  the  great,  the  imperial  thought,  tradition, 
and  society  of  this  earth.  It  is  from  Christendom  outwards  that 
power  and  influence  radiate,  not  towards  it  and  into  it  that  they 
flow.  There  seems  to  be  one  point  at  least  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth — namely,  among  the  negro  races  of  West  Africa — where 
Mahometanisni  gains  ground  upon  Christianity  ;  but  that  as- 
suredly is  not  the  seat  of  government  from  whence  will  issue  the 
fiaU  of  the  future,  to  direct  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Yet  other  remarks  I  must  prefix.  One  is  apologetic,  another 
admonitory.  Firet,  I  admit  that  many  wiiters,  many  minds  and 
characters,  such  for  example  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  such  as  the 
school  of  Pauhis,  and  such  as  many  of  those  now  called  Broad- 
Churchmen,  will  not  fall  clean  into  any  one  of  the  five  divisions, 
but  will  lie   between  two,  or  will  range  over,  and  partake  the 

•  Danto  Div.  Comm.  ▼.  ^^. 


ootfiB   oi,  Bevcral.      This  muBt   happen   ia  ftU'  olafiaiEcationB   of 
tbonght,  more  or  lesa;  and  here  probably  more  rather  thanleai^ 
for   the    distinctioDB   31*6    complex,   and   th4   Operation   difficnliY 
Secondly,  my  aim  is  to  exhibit  principles,  ftS  oo&trstUstingmahed 
from    opinions.       Let   it    not    be   supposed'  that   these   alwa^ 
go  together,  any  more  Ihan  eons  are  alniiys  I^  their  parents. 
Principles  are,   indeed,  the  fathers   of  opiaions;   and  they  Trifl 
ultimately  be  able  to  assert  the  parentage  by,  determining  the 
hneameutfi  of  the  descendants.     Slen,  indlTidiutUyand  in-seiies, 
uommonly  know  their  own  opinions,  but  are  often . ignorant  of 
their  own  principles.     Yet  in  the  long  run  it  is  t]^e  piineiplefl  that 
govern ;  and  the  opinions  must  go  to  the  walL  But  this  is  a  work 
of  time  ;  ill  many  caees  a  ■work  of  much  time.    With  Bome  mea, 
uuthiug  less  thun  life  GufSces  for  it,  and  with  some  life  itself  is  not 
sufficient.     A  notable  historic  instance  of  the  distinction  is  to  be 
found  ill  those  English  Puiitans  of  the  eeventeentli  century,  who 
rejected  in  block  the  authority  of  creeds,  teats,  and  formulariBfl. 
Their  opinions  wore  either  Calvinistic,  or  at  the  least  EvangeHcal. 
After  three  or  four  generations  it  was  found  that,  retaining  the 
l^e  of  Presbyterians,  the  congregations  hod  as  a  rale  become 
Lilnitarian ;  and  yet  that  they  remained  in  possesBion  of  buildings 
Ultd  other  endowments,  given  by  Trinitanan  believers.    Upon  a 
base  of  thio  character  arose  the  well-known  suit  of  Lady  Hewleya 
Pdarity.     Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  who  decided  it,  knew  well  Ihat 
fiTi-rr  hdii-  nf  Lad.v  HewK-y's  hcju!  would  have  stood  on  end,  had 
die  known  what  mauner  of  gospel  her  funds  were  to  be  used  to 
Bupport ;  and  he  decided  that  they  could  only  be  employed  in 
general  conformity  with  her  opinions.     Satisfied  with  a  first  view 
ot  the  case,  the  pubUc  applauded  the  judgment ;  and  it  has  not 
been  reversed.     But  the  parties  in  possession  of  the  endowments 
were  not  to  be  dislodged  by  the  artillery  of  such  pleas.     They  ap- 
pealed to  Parliament.    They  showed  that  their  Puritan  forefathers 
W  inrtructed  them  to  discard  all  intei-mediate  authorities ;  and 
to  interpret  Scripture  for  themselves,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  intolerable  if  those,  who  taught  the 
rejection  of  such  authority  when  it  was  ancient  and  widely  spread, 
Hionld,  in  their  own  persons,  have  reconstituted  it,  all  recent  and 
™w,  as  a  bond  upon  conscience.     The  Unitarians  contended  that 
ttey  Ijad  obeyed  the  lesson  they  were  taught,  and  that  it  was 
"Ot  their  fault  if  the  result  of  their  fidelity  was  that  they  differed 
'roiu  their  teachers.     Parliament  dived  into  the  question,  which 
yie  Bench  had  only  sldmmed,  and  confirmed  the  title  of  the  parties 
m  fioasesBion. 

And  again.  As  men  may  hold  different  opinions  under  the 
*'ielter  of  the  same  principle,  so  they  may  have  the  same  opinions 
while  they  are  governed  by  principles  distinct  or  opposite.     No 
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man  w<as  in  principle  more  opposed  to  the  Cliurcli  of  Rome  than 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Drummond.  But  he  expressed  in  the  Houbb  of 
Commons  a  conception  of  the  Euchaiistic  sacrifice  so  lofty,  as 
must  have  satisfied  a  divine  of  the  Latin  Church.  Again,  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was  received  in  the  thirteenth 
century  on  the  authority  of  a  Papal  Council ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  who  have  renounced  the 
dominion,  may  still  agree  in  the  tenet. 

I  think  it  will  bo  found  that  these  remarks  will  explain  the  cases 
already  indicated  of  persons  who  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  five 
classes.  They  are  I  think,  chiefly,  either  the  indolent,  who  take  up 
at  a  venture  with  narrow  and  fragmentary  glimpses  of  the  domain 
of  rcKgious  thought,  or  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  who  are 
governed  by  exterior  colour  and  other  superficial  signs ;  or  they  are 
writers  in  a  state  of  transition,  who  have  received  the  shock  which 
has  driven  them  from  their  original  base,  but  have  not  yet  found  a 
region  suited  to  restore  to  them  their  equihbrium,  a  fluid  of  the 
same  specific  gra\4ty  with  themselves. 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  system  termed  Era43tian.  It  can  hardly, 
as  far  as  I  see,  be  called  a  system  of  or  concerning  religious 
thouglit  at  all.  Its  centre  of  gravity  is  not  within  the  reUgious 
precinct.  The  most  violent  Ultramontane,  the  most  determined 
Agnostic,  may  alike  make  excellent  Erastians,  according  to  the 
varieties  of  time  and  circumstance.  If  we  follow  the  Erastian 
idea,  it  does  not  matter  what  God  we  worship,  or  how  we  worship 
Him,  provided  we  derive  both  behef  and  worship  from  the  civil 
ruler,  or  hold  them  subject  to  liis  orders.  Many  most  respectable 
persons  have  been,  or  have  thought  themselves  to  be,  Erastians ; 
but  the  system,  in  the  developments  of  which  it  is  capable,  is 
among  the  most  debased  ever  known  to  man. 

**  Non  ragiouiam  di  lai ;  ma  guarda,  e  passa." 

Lastly,  it  is  plain  that  a  Chai-t  of  ReUgion,  such  as  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  present  in  outline,  has  reference  to  the  Ecclesia  docens, 
rather  than  to  the  Ecclesia  discens ;  to  the  scientific  or  specHlative 
basis  of  the  respective  systems,  and  the  few  who  deal  with  it,  not 
to  their  development  in  general  life  and  practice,  a  subject  far 
too  difficult  and  invidious  for  me  to  consider. 

I  may  now  set  out  the  five  main  schools  or  systems,  which  are 
constituted  as  follows.     We  have : — 

I.  Those  who  accept  the  Papal  monarchy :  or  the  Ultramontane 
school. 
II.  Those  who,  rejecting  the  Papal  monarchy,  believe  in  the 

visibiHty  of  the  Church  :  or  the  Historical  schooL 
III.  Those  who,  rejecting  the  Papal  monarchy  and  the  viaibility 
of  the  Cliurch,  behove  in  the  great  central  dogmas  of  the 
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Christian  syateni,  the  Trinity  and  the  lacarnatioD.  These 
will  be  here  termed  the  Protestant  Evaugelical  school. 

IV.  Those  who,  profcHBedly  rejecting  all  knowa  expressions  of 
dogma,  are  nevertljeleas  believera  hi  a  moral  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  and  in  a  state  of  probation  for  mankind, 
whether  annexing  or  not  annexing  to  tliis  belief  any  of 
the  particulars  of  the  Christijiti  system,  either  doctrinal  or 
moral.     These  I  denominate  the  Theiatic  school. 

V.  The  Negative  Bchool.  Negative,  that  is  to  say,  as  to 
thought  which  can  be  called  religiouB  in  the  most  usual 
sense.  Under  this  head  I  am  obliged  to  place  a  number  of 
schemes,  of  which  tiie  adherents  may  resent  the  colloca- 
tion. They  are  bo  placed  on  the  ground  that  they  agree 
in  denying  categorically,  or  else  in  declining  to  recognize 
or  affirm,  the  reign  of  a  moral  Governor  or  Providence,  and 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  diacipliue  or  probation.  To  this 
aggregate  seem  to  belong — 

1.  Scepticism.  5.  (Revived)  Paganism. 

2,  Atheism.  6.  Materialism. 

3.  Agnosticism.  7.  Pantheiein. 

4,  Secidaiiam.  8,  Positivism. 


W  dtese  five  main  divisions,  the  fint  is  much  before  any  one  of 
™e  othere  in  material  extension.  Its  ostensible  numbers  may 
neariyeqnai  those  of  the  second  and  the  third  taken  together, 
^e  fourth  and  the  fifth  are  made  up  of  votaries  who  are  scattered 
ud  isolated  ;  or  whose  creed  is  imavowed ;  or  who,  if  they  exist 
^  oommtinitieB  at  all,  exist  only  in  such  minute  communities  as  to 
I*  but  specks  in  the  general  prospect. 

"le  Ultramontane  system  has  also  the  great  advantage,  for 
*o^g  purposes  of  by  far  the  most  elastic,  the  most  closely  knit, 
*"»  the  most  hig^y  centrahzed  organization. 

Again,  it  derives  its  origin  by  an  unbroken  succession  from 
Wirist  and  His  apostles.  No  more  imposing  title  can  well  be 
'^nceived ;  yet  it  naturally  has  no  conclusive  weight  with  such 
"  remember  or  believe  that  a  theistic  system,  given  by  the 
flighty  to  our  first  progenitors,  passed,  in  the  classic  times,  and 
10  like  manner,  through  far  more  fundamental  transformations.  It 
*»8  by  a  series  of  insensible  deviations,  and  without  the  shock  of 
*°y  one  revolutionary  change,  that  in  a  long  course  of  ages,  after 
*  pure  beginning,  there  were  built  up  many  forms  of  religion, 
which,  at  the  period  of  the  Advent,  had  come  to  be  in  the  main 
l>oth  foul  and  false.  The  allegation  may  possibly  be  made  that 
"16  trnditions,  as  well  as  the  personal  succession,  of  the  Latin 
^Dtch,  are  unbroken.     But  this  will  of  course  be  denied  by  those 
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-who  regard  the  Council  of  1870  as  having  imported  at  a  stroke  a 
fundamental  change  into  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To 
the  vast  numerical  majority,  however,  the  Roman  authorities  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  recommending  the  proposition,  and  the 
claim  passes  popularly  current. 

This  singular  system,  recei\'ing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  nomi- 
nally attaching  a  high  authority  to  the  witness  of  tradition,  holds 
both  in  subjection  to  such  construction  as  may  be  placed  upon 
them  from  time  to  time,  either  by  an  assemblage  of  Bishops, 
together  with  certain  other  high  functionaries,  which  derives  its 
authority  from  the  Pope,  or  by  the  Pope  himself,  when  he  thinks 
fit  to  take  upon  himself  the  office.  It  is  true  that  he  is  said  to 
take  ad\ace ;  but  he  is  the  sole  judge  what  advice  he  shall  ask, 
and  whether  he  shall  follow  it.  It  is  true  that  whatever  he  pro- 
mulgates as  an  article  of  faith  he  declares  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  original  revelation ;  but  by  his  vision  alone  can  the  question 
be  determined  whether  it  is  there  or  not.  To  the  common  eye  it 
seems  as  if  many  articles  of  Christian  belief  had  at  the  first  been 
^vTitten  in  invisible  ink,  and  as  if  the  Pope  alone  assumed  the  office  of 
putting  the  paper  to  the  fire,  and  exhibiting  these  novel  antiquities 
to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world.  With  regard,  however,  to 
matters  of  discipline  and  government,  he  is  not  restrained  even 
by  the  profession  of  following  antiquity.  The  Christian  com- 
munity under  him  is  organized  Uke  an  army,  of  which  each  order 
is  in  strict  subjection  to  every  order  that  is  above  it.  A  thousand 
bishops  are  its  generals ;  some  two  hundred  thousand  clergy  are  its 
subordinate  officers ;  the  laity  are  its  proletarians.  The  auxiliary 
forces  of  this  great  miKtary  establishment  are  the  monastic  orders. 
And  they  differ  from  the  auxiliaries  of  other  armies  in  that  they 
have  a  yet  stricter  discipline,  and  a  more  complete  dependence  on 
the  head,  than  the  ordinary  soldier}'.  Of  these  four  ranks  in  the 
hierarchy,  two  things  may  be  asserted  imconditionally :  that  no 
rights  belong  to  the  laity,  and  that  all  right  resides  in  the  Pope. 
All  other  rights  but  his  are  provisional  only,  and  are  called  rights 
only  by  way  of  accommodation,  for  they  are  withdrawable  at  wilL 
The  rights*  of  lajTiien  as  against  priests,  of  priests  as  against 
bishops,  of  bishops  as  against  the  Pope,  depend  entirely  upon  his 
judgment,  or  his  pleasure,  whichever  he  may  think  fit  to  call  it. 
To  all  commands  issued  by  and  from  him,  under  this  system,  with 
a  demand  for  absolute  obedience,  an  absolute  obedience  is  due. 

To  the  charm  of  an  unbroken  continuity,  to  the  majesty  of  an 
immense  mass,  to  the  energj'  of  a  closely  serried  organization,  the 
system  now  justly  called  Papalism  or  Vaticanism  adds  another  and 
a  more  legitimate  source  of  strength.  It  undeniably  contains 
within  itself  a  large  portion  of  the  individual  religious  life  of 
Christendom.    The  faith,  the  hope,  the  charity,  which  it  was  the 
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office  of  the  Gospel  to  «ngea4an;flaqiwl»  >i7iit;^jbKlJiiepre(riitct.u 
the  hearts  of  millions  upon  mlDioiu^  who  feel  little,  and  know  Vtm* 
of  its  extreme  claime.  and  of  their  conRtantly  progressive  develop- 
ment. Many  beautiful  and  many  noble  characters  grow  up 
within  it.  Moreover,  the  babes  aud  Bucklings  of  the  Gospel, 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  uninstnicted,  the  simple  souls  who  in 
tranquil  spheres  give  the  heart  and  will  to  God,  and  whose  shaded 
path  is  not  scorched  by  the  burning  questions  of  human  thought 
and  life,  these  persons  are  probably  in  the  Roman  Church  by  no 
means  worse  than  they  would  be  under  other  Christian  systems.  I 
They  swell  the  maes  of  the  main  body ;  obey  the  word  of  command 
when  it  reaches  them  ;  and  they  help  to  supply  the  resources  by 
which  a  vast  machinery  is  kept  in  motion. 

Yet  once  more.  The  Papal  host  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  on  the  eotnphinents  it  receivGS  from  its  exti'emest  opponents, 
when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  scorn  which  those  opponents 
feel  for  all  that  Uea  between.  Thus  E,  von  Hartmann,  the  chief 
living  oraclfe  of  Gcnnan  PantlieiBTU,  says  it  is  ^vith  an  honourable 
qirit  of^iMUitBteau^  (Ci9Ud9itfne)<thAt"C»itMHwm"hai,.afto:« 
IpoI- lionbar,  dealarod  IFBT  to  tb«'ftidfej«g(ujiBt,iinodwi.eBltpi|B 
Md'tiiB  liif^iutMqDiationB  (^.^rei)e&imei|tal|d«v^opiDwit;* 

v^A  to  fed  flattered  l^my  reoegnizing  u.  it  the -legitiinato 

champion  of  historical  Christianity,  and  denoting  ite  meoearea 
ag&inat  modem  culture  ae  the  last  effort  of  that  system  at  self- 
preservation.''t  Accordingly  his  most  severe  denimciattons  are 
reserved  for  "Liberal  Protestantism,"  his  next  neighbour,  even  as 
the  loudest  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are  issued  to  proclaim  the 
iaiquitiea  of  "  Liberal  Catholics."} 

I  shall  recite  more  briefiy  the  besetting  causes  of  weakuesB  in 
tiie  TTltramontane  system.  These  I  take  to  be  principally :  (1)  its 
hostility  to  mental  freedom  at  large ;  (2)  its  incompatibility  with  the 
thonght  and  movement  of  modem  civilization ;  (3)  its  preteneioos 
against  the  State  ;  (4)  its  pretensions  against  parental  and  conjugal 
rights ;  (5)  its  jealousy,  abated  in  some  quarters,  of  the  free  circu- 
lation and  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  (6)  the  de  facto  alienation 
of  the  educated  mind  of  the  countries  in  which  it  prevails;  (7)  its 
detrimental  effects  on  the  comparative  strength  and  morality  of 
the  States  in  which  it  has  sway ;  (8)  its  tendency  to  sap  veracity 
in  the  individual  mind.  If  this  charge  were  thought  harsh,  I  could 
refer  for  a  much  stronger  statement  to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 

*  Dar  SelbttTerMtnng  dea  Cbriateuthums,  p.  IS  (Berlin,  1871). 

t  Ibid.  Vorwort,  p.  i. 

1  Tba  UtMt  specimen  ma;  be  seen  in  s  Pastoral  of  Bishop  Bonrget,  of  Montreal,  the 
btro  o{  tlM  remarkable  and  rather  famoDB  Qoibord  case.  FobUihed  in  th«  Montnai 
W,Mf  WitMK  of  Feb.  10,  1S76. 
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Simpson,  himself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  system  from  the  English 
Church. 

n. 
Next  in  order  to  the  Ultramontane  school  comes  a  school  which 
may  perhaps  best  be  designated  as  Historical ;  because,  without^ 
holding  that  all,  which  has  been,  has  been  right,  it  regards  the 
general  consent  ofChristendom,  honestly  examined  and  sufficiently 
ascertained,  as  a  leading  auxiliary  to  the  individual  reason  in  the 
search  for  reUgious  truth.  To  this  belong  those  "Liberal 
Catholics"  who  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  who,  unlike  the 
"  Old  Catholics,"  remain  externally  in  the  Latin  communion, 
bravely  and  generously  hoping  against  hope,  under  conditions 
which  must  ensure  to  them  a  highly  micomfortable  existence. 
Their  position  appears  to  be  substantially  identical  with  that 
of  a  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  in 
perfectly  good  faith  beUeved  that  they  were  maintaining  the 
true  system  of  Christianity  as  attested  by  Scripture  and  ^cred 
history,  but  who  had  to  uphold  this  as  their  own  conviction  in  the 
teeth  of  the  constituted  tribunals  of  tlie  Latin  Church.  The 
appeal  now  made,  indeed,  is  from  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  to  a 
Council  lawfully  conducted ;  but  the  right  of  appeal  is  denied  by 
the  living  authority,  and  appears  therefore,  now  that  that  authority 
has  given  a  final  utterance  on  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  to  rest  on 
the  ultimate  groundwork  of  private  judgment.  The  question  here, 
however,  is  not  so  much  their  ecclesiastical  position,  as  their  form 
of  reUgious  thougnt,  and  their  proper  place  in  the  general  scheme 
or  chart.  Few  they  may  be,  and  isolated  they  certainly  are.  But 
they  are  essentially  in  sympathy  with  many  who  do  not  wear  the 
same  badge  with  themselves,  in  short  with  all  who,  rejecting  the 
Papal  monarchy,  adhere  to  the  ancient  dogma  foimulated  in  the 
Creeds,  and  who  believe  that  our  Lord,  and  His  Apostles  acting 
under  His  authority,  foimded  a  society  with  a  promise  of  visible 
perpetuity,  and  with  a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  That  Gospel  is  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints ;  and,  wliile  some  of  these  believers  would  admit  that 
the  Church  may  err,  they  would  all  agree  in  holding  that  she 
cannot  err  fatally  or  finally,  and  that  the  pledge  of  her  vitaUty,  if  not 
of  her  health,  is  unconditional ;  unconditional,  however,  not  to  any 
or  to  every  part,  but  to  the  whole,  as  a  whole.  They  would  agree 
that  she  is  divinely  kept  in  the  possession  of  all  essential  truth.  They 
would  agree  in  accepting  those  declarations  of  it,  which  proceeded, 
now  between  twelve  and  fifteen  centuries  ago,  from  her  as  one 
united  body,  acting  in  lawful  councils,  which  received  their  final 
seal  from  the  general  acceptance  of  the  faithful.  They  would 
recognize  no  final  authority  subordinate  to  that  of  the  united 
Church ;  and  would  plA^d  for  a  reasonable  and  free  acceptance  of 
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that  antliority  on  tbe  part  of  the  in(li\'idiial  Chiistiau.  Or,  if  these 
propoeitioiiB  lead  ue  too  far  iuto  detail,  they  beheve  in  au  historical 
CSicrch,  coDBtitutional  rather  than  despotic,  with  its  faith  long  ago 
immutably,  and  to  all  appearauce  adequately,  defined ;  and  they 
are  not  to  be  induced  by  the  pretext  of  development  to  allow 
palpable  innovations  to  take  their  place  beeide  the  truths  acknow- 
ledged through  lifty  gcuerations. 

If  to  those,  who  are  thus  minded,  I  give  the  title  of  historical,  it 
i«  because  they  seem  to  conform  to  the  easential  tj-pe  of  Christi- 
anity 88  it  was  exhibited  under  the  Apostolical,  the  Episcopal, 
and  the  Patriarchal  system ;  and  because  they  do  not  tamper  in 
practice  with  that  traditional  testimony,  of  which  in  theory  they 
admit  the  real  vahdity  and  weight,  and  the  gi-eat  utility  in 
conjunction  with  the  appeal  of  the  Church  to  Holy  Scripture. 

Thia,  in  its  essential  outlines,  is  the  system  which  constitutes 
the  scientific  basis  of  the  Eastern  or  Orthodox  Churches.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  defects,  faults,  and  abuses,  which  doubtless  abound, 
in  them,  as  in  one  shape  or  another  they  do  in  every  rehgiooB 
ke4r;  but  of  the  ottimiite  gxpqiulB,  wtdob,  vjban  pnt  op.  -their 
daCaiHMt.lib^  voold  aMuiiw  u  die  -waiiaat  ^^irlnt  if  wontitl 
ta.diiau-qntem. 

Qrea^'withowtdDiilH^iemereiyiMM&e.inteiT:!!  bati^eeiitibe 
TOttapJbwgyaiidtheiaaoiaoeof eeolMiitiiwljjodiei.  The>dilfo- 
itBoe  is  Muoely  len  between  tiieir  aotlioRBed  doctrine,  in  the 
proper  Bense,  which  they  hold  as  of  obligation,  and  the  develop- 
menta  which  that  doctrine  receives  through  the  unchecked  or 
GtUe  checked  predominance  of  the  prevailing  bias  in  the  works  of 
iodividoal  writers,  and  in  the  popular  tradition.  It  is  with  the 
former  only  that  I  have  here  to  do.  Inasmuch,  howeyer,  as  few  or 
none  of  them  are  Judged  among  us  (in  my  opinion)  so  superficially 
ud  harshly  as  the  Churches  of  the  East,  I  would  observe,  on  their 
behalf,  that  they  know  nothing  of  four  great  conflicts,  which  more 
than  ever  distract  the  Latin  Church  as  a  whole :  conflict  between 
the  Church  and  the  State ;  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Scripture ;  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  family ;  conflict 
between  the  Church,  and  modem  culture,  science,  and  civilization. 

While  the  largest  numerical  following  of  this  scheme  of  beUef 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  a  recurrence  to  the  outline, 
by  which  I  have  described  it,  will  show  that  it  includes,  together 
with  the  so-called  Liberal  CathoHos  whom  the  Papal  Court  regards 
as  the  parasitic  vermin  of  its  Church,  and  the  Old  CathoUcs  whom 
it  has  succeeded  in  visibly  expelling,  the  classical  theology  of  the 
English  Church,  This  may  be  said  to  form  one  of  its  wings.  The 
standard  books  and  the  recognized  writers,  that  express  the  tiieo- 
logical  mind  of  Anglicanism,  proceed  throughout  on  the  assertion, 
or  the  asanmption,  that  the  Church  is  a  visible  society  or  congre- 
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gation ;  and  her  leaders  and  episcopal  rulers  preserved  with  an 
unfailing  strictness  the  succession  of  Bishops,  at  a  time,  and  under 
circxunstances,  when  the  policy  of  the  hour  would  have  recom- 
mended their  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  indiflFerence.  This  propo- 
sition is  by  no  means  weakened  by  the  fact  that  in  most  or  many 
cases  they  made  large  allowance  for  the  position  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  Continent.  Their  position  was  then,  to  a  great  extent,  un- 
defined and  provisional,  and  was  capable  of  being  regarded  as,  to 
a  great  extent,  representing,  with  respect  to  government  and 
order,  a  case  of  necessity.  The  changes  made  in  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century  as  to  tenets  and  usages,  they  treat  as 
having  been  within  the  competence  of  the  local  Church  which 
accepted  them, — ^used  as  never  having  been  condemned  by  a  legiti- 
mate authority ;  and  they  fear  lest  the  general  rejection  of  tradition 
should  really  mean  contempt  of  history.  These  principles  are 
treated  by  many  who  view  them  from  an  exterior  standing  point, 
for  example  by  Lord  Macaulay,  as  "the  crotchets  of  the  High 
Church  party."  But  it  is  an  established  fact  of  history  that 
"  The  High  Church  party"  is  but  another  name,  rough  perhaps, 
but  true,  for  the  influence  which  has  moulded  the  theology  of  the 
English  Church,  or  rather  of  the  AngUcan  Churches,  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  hour. 

Among  non-episcopal  Protestants,  a  small  portion  of  the  German 
divines  are,  perhaps,  alone  in  sympathy  with  the  system  here  de- 
scribed. As  a  recent,  yet  not  too  recent,  specimen  of  this  class, 
I  would  mention  Rothe.*  But  in  other  times  the  description  would 
have  included  many  of  the  weightiest  names  of  Protestantism, 
such  as  Casaubon  and  Grotius,  and,  toweling  even  over  these,  the 
great  Leibnitz. 

The  strength  of  this  system  lies  generally,  first  in  its  hold  upon 
antiquity,  and  in  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  earher  Christian 
writers,  known  as  fathers,  every  one  of  whom  holds  the  visibihty  and 
teaching  office  of  the  Church,  while  it  is  only  the  wrenching  of  a 
word  here  and  there  from  a  very  few  of  their  works  into  forced 
prominence  and  isolation,  that  can  bring  any  one  of  them  so  much 
as  upon  speaking  terms  with  the  Papal  monarchy.  At  this  point  a 
distinction  must  be  taken  between  East  and  West.  Oppression  and 
poverty  have  thrown  the  Churches  of  the  East  into  a  defensive 
attitude,  and  have  of  necessity  limited  the  range  of  learning,  and 
condemned  them  specially  to  the  evils  of  stagnation.  But  their 
doctrinal  continuity  is  not  Hable  to  the  challenge  which  im- 
peaches that  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  old  times  they  appear  as 
Protestant,  in  the  most  legitimate  and  historic  sense  of  the  word, 
against  the  innovations  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  of  interpola- 

*  Anlinge  dar  Cfaiistlicheii  Klrohe.    Witienberi^  1887. 
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tion  in  tlie  Creed  of  Nice  and  ConBtantinople.  At  the  present 
day,  they  arc  the  most  determined  and  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
antagonists  to  the  Vatican  Council.  In  the  West,  this  schemd. 
of  religion  has  rested  on  learning  and  weight  rather  than  an- 
numbf-ra  and  organization.  But  ite  respect  for  historj'  and  mental 
freedom,  and  the  general  moderation  of  its  views  of  ecclesiaatic^ 
power,  liad,  at  any  rate  down  to  our  own  day,  sensibly  mitigated 
the  violent  asperities  of  the  Roman  system :  and,  under  an  Anglican 
form,  liave  in  some  way  enabled  it  to  maintain,  and  in  recent  times 
even  to  gtreogthen.  ite  Iiold  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  most  actlTe 
and  the  moBt  eelf-asBcifing  nmong  all  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  Lastly,  the  eehemo  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  profession  of  a  echool  and  a  system  on  paper  or  in  the  brain, 
but  is  firmly,  though  variously,  incorporated  in  the  authentic 
documents,  and  historical  traditions,  of  large  eccleeiastical  bodies, 
great  limbs  of  Christendom. 

If  stich  be  the  strength  of  the  second  among  my  five  achemea 
when  impartially  viewed,  it  has  likewise  marks  of  weakneea  pro- 
pt'rly  ite  own.  Its  adherents,  while  they  teach  that  Christiana 
ought  to  be  united  in  the  visible  organization  of  the  Clmrcb,  are  de 
facto  severed  one  from  another,  ae  well  as  (most  of  them)  from  the , 
of  the  Christian  world.  Wiat  is  still  worse,  in  a 
'Benae — and  it  is  only  iu  the  popular  seuso  that  I 
_  speak  of  strongth  or  weakness — is,  that  It  lies 

itially  in  a  mean :  that  it  accepts  the  basis  of  religious  belief 
in  mach  the  same  fashion  as  we  have  all  to  accept  those  of  Pro- 
vidential guidance  and  moral  duty  in  practical  hfe.  It  acknow- 
ledges the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  cannot,  so  to  speak,  lay 
Ha  finger  on  any  means  whereby  that  authority  can  at  any  given 
moment  be  fully  and  finally  exercised.  It  allows  Holy  Scripture 
to  be  supreme  in  matters  of  faith,  but  it  interposes  more  or  less  of 
an  interpretative  sense,  in  controverted  subjects,  between  the 
Divine  Word  and  the  individual  mind.  What  men  hke  most  in 
reHgioQ  is  simplicity  and  directness.  But  this  method  does  not 
4>eak  vrith  the  directness  or  ^mplicity  of  either  of  its  neighbour 
systems :  whereof  one  directs  inquiries  straight  to  the  priest,  the 
bishop,  and  the  Pope;  and  the  other  promises  a  private  and 
personal  in&llibility  which  is  to  follow  the  pious  exercise  of  the 
mind  upon  the  Divine  Word.  The  same  thing  happens  to  them 
in  8  great  religious  crisis,  as  to  fhe  moderate  shades  of  opinion  in 
times  of  revolutionary  excitement.  They  are  apt  to  disappear  like 
tlie  Presbyterians  before  Cromwell,  or  like  Lafayette  before  the 
Gironde,  which  was,  in  its  tm-n,  to  give  place  to  the  Terror.  The 
most  shaiply  defined  propositions  are  those,  which  most  relieve 
the  undetstuiding  by  satisfying  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature. 
Both  on  this  side  and  on  that  the  stammering  lips  are  sileiiced ; 
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and  adherents  are  individually  liable,  as  experience  has  shown, 
to  be  hustled  into  the  opposite  camps,  where  such  propositions 
are  the  watchwords  of  the  rival  hosts. 

m. 

The  third  to  be  noticed  of  the  great  powers*  on  the  map  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  is  that  which  I  have  made  bold  to 
term  the  Protestant  Evangelical.  For  the  pure  and  simple  name 
Protestant  is  now  largely  and  loosely  used ;  sometimes  even  by 
men  who,  themselves  beheving  nothing,  nevertheless  want  coun- 
tenance for  their  ends  from  among  those  who  beheve  something, 
and  who  trust  for  this  to  the  charm  that  still  invests  the  early  stages 
of  its  career,  and  associates  it  with  a  battle  manfully  fought  for 
freedom  against  oppression  and  abuse.  To  fasten  down  its  sense, 
the  aflSx  *'  EvangeHcal "  may  suflSce.  The  phrase,  thus  enlarged, 
comprehends  all  who,  rejecting  the  Papal  monarchy,  either  reject, 
or  at  least  do  not  accept,  the  doctrine  of  a  CathoUc  Church,  visible 
and  historical;  and  who,  without  always  proceeding  to  an 
abstract  repudiation  of  all  aid  from  authority  or  tradition,  are  on 
behalf  of  human  freedom  extremely  jealous  of  such  aid,  and 
disposed  rather  to  rely  on  the  simple  contact  of  the  individual 
mind  with  the  Divine  Word.  Such  is  their  negative  side.  But  they 
adhere  to  nearly  all  the  great  aflSrmations  of  the  Creeds.  They 
believe  strongly,  if  not  scientifically,  in  revelation,  inspii-ation,  pro- 
phecy ;  in  the  dispensation  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  in  an 
atoning  Saciifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world ;  in  a  conveiting  and 
sanctifying  Spirit;  in  short,  they  accept  with  fulness,  in  parts 
perhaps  with  cnide  exaggemtions,  what  are  termed'the  doctrines 
of  grace.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  Christian  tradition,  even  if  that  heart  be  not  encased  in  the 
well-knit  skeleton  of  a  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system,  such  as 
is  maintained  in  piinciple  by  the  ancient  Churches.  It  is  also 
surely  evident  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  we  have  here  a  true 
incorporation  of  Christian  beUef  to  some  extent  in  institutions, 
and  to  a  yet  larger  extent  in  Ufe  and  character.  And  this  scheme 
may  claim  without  doubt,  not  less  truly  than  those  which  have  gone 
before,  to  be  a  tree  bearing  fruit.  It  has  framed  large  com- 
munities. It  has  formed  Christian  nations ;  or  at  least,  has  not 
un-fornied  them.  It  has  sustained  an  experience  of  ten  genera- 
tions of  men.     It  may  be  that  it  does  not  generate  largely  the 

*  A  romarkiiblo  effort  has  bocu  inado  to  incorporate  the  idea  which  I  have  described 
as  the  basis  of  this  Third  Division,  iu  what  was  known  as  the  Surrey  Chapel.  It  was 
originally  founded  for  the  Rev.  Rowland  llill,  and  now,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rey. 
Newman  Uall,  thu  congregation  is  about  to  migrate  to  a  larger  and  more  stetcly  building. 
The  scheme  rests  upon  a  '*  Schedule  of  Doctrines,'*  which  excludes  the  visible  Church  as 
an  historical  institution  or  polity,  but  requires  dogmatic  belief  of  the  character  stated  in 
the  text ;  and  it  docs  not  require,  or  include,  connection  with  any  particular  persuasion 
of  professing  Christians. 
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most  rt-fined  fonns  of  religion,  or  much  of  the  very  highest 
djnrituality ;  b\it  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  attempt  to 
(oeteii  on  it  any  clearly  marked  and  palpable  inferiority  of  mom!  I 
resutts  as  compared  with  those  of  othor  Christian  schemes.  I  do 
not  enter  on  tlie  disputable  question  of  the  claim  it  would  probably 
*dvanci>  to  a  marked  Buperiorit;-.  Mv  object  is  to  establish  on  ita 
behalf  that  it  has  to  a  gi-eat  extent  made  good  its  ground  in  the 
world  of  Christian  fact :  that  it  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way  by 
any  cxjiedient  or  figure  of  controversy,  such  sis  that  it  is  a  branch 
torn  from  the  stem,  with  a  life  only  derivative  aiid  provisional. 
Open  to  criticism  it  is,  afl  may  easily  be  shown :  but  it  is  one 
greftt  factor  of  the  Christian  system  as  it  now  exists  in  the  wo 
It  is  emineatly  outspoken,  and  t«lls  of  its  own  weaknesees  as  freeiy 
aa  of  its  victories  or  merits :  it  ralhes  millions  and  scores  of 
millions  to  it«  standard :  and  while  it  entirely  harmonizes  with  the 
movement  of  modem  civilization,  it  exhibits  its  seal  in  the  work 
of  all  works,  namely,  in  iiniring  the  human  soul  to  Christ. 

The  phi-ase  I  have  employed  would  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  have  correctly  described,  with  insignificant  excep- 
tions, the  Reformed  communities  of  the  Continent.  Kow,  in  the 
nineteenth  centurj',  I  apprehend  it  can  only  be  considered  to 
represent  a  party,  larger  or  smaller,  in  each  of  thnsf  commuuious : 
&  party,  of  which  the  mirnerical  strength  is  hard  to  estimate  even 
by  conjectiire.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  it  may  claim 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  under 
their  various  denominations.  Moreover,  that  section  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  is  termed  the  Evangeucal  or  Low  Church, 
not  now  very  large,  but  still  active  and  zealous,  seems  in  great  ' 
measDre  to  belong  to  it.  Of  the  English-speaking  population  in 
the  New  World,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonies,  which  may  be  roughly  taken  at  fifty  millions,  it  may 
claim  perhaps  as  many  as  thirty  for  its  own ;  nor  docs  aqy  portion 
of  the  entire  group  seem  to  be  endowed  with  greater  vigour  than 
this,  which  has  grown  up  in  new  soil  and  far  from  the  possibly 
chilling  shadow  of  National  Establishments  of  refigion. 

On  its  popular  and  working  side,  in  its  pastoral  andmiseionarj- 
energy,  in  the  almost  unrestrained  freedom  of  its  movements,  the 
gronp  is  strong.  Nor  need  it  suffer  greatly  from  the  reproach  of 
Nverances  in  outward  communion,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
puticular  forms  of  rehgious  organization  are,  in  its  view,  matters  of 
wiQparative  indifference,  and  that  the  intermixture  of  ministerial 
offices,  so  incongruous  and  unseemly  where  enjoined  principles 
d»w  the  line  of  demarcation,  is  for  its  respective  sections  nothing 
else  tiian  a  fostering  and  cheering  sign  of  brotherly  good-will.  Ita 
weakneas  is  on  the  side  of  thought.  This  is  the  form  of  the  t 
CliriBtian  idea,  which,  and  which  alone,  accepts  the  responsibilit}' 
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of  upholding  the  main  part  of  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  first 
ages,  but  renoxmces,  for  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  the  immense 
assistance  which  its  argument  on  the  text  and  corpus  of  the 
sacred  books  derives  from  the  Uving  development,  through  so 

^  many  ages,  of  the  Christian  system,  and  the  continuous  assent 
of  the  Church  to  one  and  the  same  faith.  It  is  burdened  with 
the  necessities  of  an  exclusive  scheme;  for  it  not  only  denounces  as 
desertion  from  the  faith  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  but  likewise,  in  some  of  its  sections,  it  interpo- 
lates new  essentials  of  its  own,  such  as  personal  assurance,  particular 
election,  final  perseverance,  and  pecuHar  conceptions  respecting  the 
atonement  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  justification.  In  respect 
of  this  last,  it  has  often  ascribed  to  faith  the  character  and  efficacy 
of  a  work,  seemingly  not  even  aware  that  it  was  thereby  cutting 
from  beneath  its  feet  the  famous  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentia  ecclesice. 
It  has  a  logical  difficulty  in  ridding  itself  of  such  excrescences ; 
seeing  that  the  excrescence  and  that  to  which  it  clings  grow  out 
of  one  and  the  same  soil,  as  they  are  received  upon  one  and  the 
same  warrant,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  favourite  reKgious  teacher, 
or  of  a  personal  illumination.  Most  of  all,  it  has  very  severely 
suffered  from  the  recent  assaults  on  the  corpus  of  Scripture,  which 
it  had  received  simply  as  a  self-attested  volume;  and  on  its 
verbal  inspiration,  a  question  which  has  never  offered  so  serious  a 

/  dilemma  to  those  who  are  content  to  take  their  stand  on  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  to  aUow  its  witnessing 
and  teaching  office.  Grounding  itself  with  rather  rigid  exclusive- 
ness  upon  the  canon  of  the  Bible,  it  is  obliged  to  protest  against 
the  government  and  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  at  the 
very  epoch  when  that  canon  was  made  up.  Its  repudiations  are 
so  considerable,  and  so  far-reaching,  that  there  remains  hardly  any 
adequate  standing  ground  for  the  defence  of  that  which  it  is  not 
less  decidedly  set  upon  retaining.  It  is  therefore,  as  inight  be 
expected,  a  school  poor  as  yet  in  the  Kterature  of  Church  history,  of 
dogmatic  theology,  and  of  philosophic  thought.  Its  own  annals, 
from  the  sixteenth  centuiy  downwards,  supply  abimdant  proof  of 
its  lying  open  at  many  points  to  the  largest  disintegration.  This 
disintegration  is  not,  as  in  the  last  case,  personal  and  atomic.  It 
\&  not  the  mere  occasional  departure  of  individual  deserters :  it 
is  the  decrepitude  and  decadence  of  organic  laws.  Even  now 
amidst  its  many  excellences  there  are  signs  that  danger  is  at  hand. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  ground  of  hope,  ever  furnished  by  true 
piety  and  zeal,  it  seems  hard  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  future  range 
of  the  destructive  principle.  Even  the  evanescence  of  Calvinistic 
crudities,  once  required  as  the  very  quintessence  of  the  Gospel, 
may  excite  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  friendly  though  extraneous 
observers,  when  they  reflect  that  no  higher  or  other  authoxily. 
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tlian  that  which  these  crudities  have  enjoyed,  is  allowed  to  the 
Ughest  and  most  central  verities  of  the  ancient  creeds. 

IV. 

We  now  pass  away  by  a  great  stride  into  the  region  of  Theism. 
We  have  quitted  the  zone,  in  which  all  alike  adore  the  name  and 
person  of  the  Messiah ;  in  which  Scripture  is  supreme  ;  in  which 
is  recognized  a  supernatural,  as  weU  as  a  providential  order ;  in 
which  reHgion  is  authoritative  and  obligatory,  and  based  on  an 
objective  standard.  We  have  entered  a  zone  in  which  the  sub- 
jective instinct,  the  need  or  appetite  of  man  for  reUgion,  is  regarded 
as  its  title,  and  as  its  measure  :  in  which,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned  (not,  I  presume,  in  other  matters),  truth  is  mainly 
that  which  a  man  troweth :  and  in  which  the  individual,  growing 
towards  maturity,  instead  of  accepting  and  using  the  tradition  of 
his  fietthers  imtil  his  adult  faculties  see  groimd  to  question  it,  is 
rather  warned  against  such  acceptance,  as  enhancing  the  difficul- 
ties of  impartial  choice.  We  are  here  commonly  introduced,  at 
least  in  theory,  to  a  new  mode  of  training.  In  things  touching 
his  bodily  and  his  inteUigent  life,  the  youth  is  indeed  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  vast  capital,  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
labour  and  experience  of  his  race.  But,  in  respect  to  the  world 
unseen,  and  to  its  Author,  he  must  not  be  imbued  with  prejudice ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  established  or  presumptive  truth  of 
which  he  can  avail  himself;  he  is  doomed,  or  counselled,  to  begin 
anew.  What  he  attains,  as  it  began  with  his  infancy,  so  it  will 
die  with  his  death.  He  inherited  from  no  one,  and  no  one  will 
inherit  from  him. 

In  making  this  transition,  I  confess  to  feeling  a  great  change 
of  climate.  It  is  not  simply  that  certain  tenets  have  been 
dropped.  The  mental  attitude,  the  method  of  knowledge,  have 
been  changed.  Under  the  three  former  systems,  that  method  was 
traditional  and  continuous :  it  is  here  independent,  and  simply 
renewable  upon  a  lease  to  each  man  for  his  Ufe. 

Such  a  sketch  is,  I  think,  conformable  to  the  theory  of  modem 
Theism,  and  such  is  its  goal  or  final  standing  point  in  practice. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  picture-  It  is  time  to  show  ita  positive 
side.  It  recognizes  one  Almighty  Governor  of  the  world ;  and, 
if  it  has  scruples  about  calling  Him  a  Person,  yet  conscious  of 
jffim  as  one  who  will  deal  with  us,  and  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  Q&  persons  deal  with  one  another,  this  Almighty  Being  has 
placed  us  under  discipline  in  the  world :  and  wiU  in  some  real 
and  effective  manner  bring  it  about  that  the  good  shall  be 
happy,  and  that  those  who  do  evil  shall  surely  suffer  for  it.  These 
are  truths  of  the-  utmost  value  in  themselves.    Nay,  who  shall 
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say  that,  were  the  great  disease  of  the  moral  world  less  virulent 
than  it  is,  they  would  not,  of  themselves,  supply  it  wth  a  sufficient 
medicine  ?  But  further,  most  of  the  Theisti?  have  come  to  be 
such,  not  by  a  rejection  of  Christianity,  but  by  a  declension  from 
it :  and  in  quitting  their  ancient  home,  they  have  carried  away 
with  them  a  portion,  sometimes  a  large  portion,  of  the  furniture : 
a  deep  personal  reverence  for  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  a 
warm  adhesion  to  the  greater  part  at  least  of  His  moral  teaching : 
nay,  even,  as  for  example  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Martineau,  a 
devout  recognition  of  its  higher  spiritual  aims. 

There  may  be  observed,  however,  on  the  part  of  this  school 
of  teachers,  not  exclusively  but  specially,  a  disposition  to  recom- 
mend their  system  by  associating  it  with  what  is  called  uni- 
versaKsm,  or  the  doctrine  that  all  human,  or  more  properly  all 
created  being,  however  averse  and  remote  it  may  now  be  from 
God,  shall  at  some  future  time  be  brought  into  conformity  and 
consequent  felicity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  predisposition 
of  very  many  to  fall  in  with  a  notion  of  this  kind.  It  gives  the 
sort  of  pleasure  which  we  may  conceive  to  attend  the  removal  of 
a  strongly-constructed  bit  from  the  mouth  of  a  restive  horse. 
But  it  propounds  a  belief;  and  an  affirmative  proposition  must 
have  for  its  foundation  sometliing  more  solid  than  a  mere  sense  of 
reKef.  In  order  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  may  attain  to  weight 
and  authority,  as  distinguished  from  mere  popularity,  it  seems 
requisite  that  some  effort  should  be  made,  I  will  not  say  to 
support  it  from  Scripture  or  tradition,  but  to  establish  for  it  a 
place  among  the  recognized  principles  of  natural  religion;  to 
sustain  it  by  analogies  and  presumptions  from  human  experience, 
and  from  the  observation  of  life,  character,  and  the  scheme  of 
things  under  which  we  live.  When,  by  a  solid  use  of  the  methods 
of  Butler,  it  shall  have  been  shown  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
takes  hold  of  and  fits  into  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
the  natural  working  of  the  human  conscience,  then  indeed  some 
progress  will  have  been  made  towards  obtaining  a  hearing  for  its 
claim  to  be  accoimted  an  article  of  religion.  But  till  that  time 
comes,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  a  soiu-ce  to  its  advocates  of  great 
intellectual  or  moral  strength. 

Now,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  impute  bad  faith  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Unitarians  and  others,  that  they  cannot  and  wdll  not 
part  with  the  name  of  Christians;  that  they  are  the  true  professors 
of  a  reformed  Christianity;  and  that  they  have  effected  with 
thoroughness  and  consistency  that  reduction  of  it  to  the  form  of 
its  original  promulgation  by  its  illustrious  Teacher,  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  others  were  either  too  timid,  or  not  enough 
enlightened,  to  effect. 

Since  the  time  of  Belsham,  considerable  changes  seem  to  have 
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iMken  place  in  tbo  sclieme  of  Uiiitanattisni.  At  tlic  present  dny  it 
pnibatily  iocltitles  much  variety  of  reL'gious  thought.  But  I  am 
not  avare  that  it  has  abandoned  the  claim  to  be  the  best  repie- 
sentatiru  of  the  primitive  Gospel  aa  it  was  deliveied  by  Cliriet 


The  .lewR,  who,  taken  together  are  a  rather  large  community, 
have  hithf  rto  believed  themselves  the  etewards  of  an  unfulfilled 
RedcmptioQ.  But  it  seems  that  a  portion  at  lea^  of  tlieui  are 
now  disposed  to  resolve  then-  expected  Messiah  into  a  ty|iical  *  1 
pcTsouagv,  prefiguring  the  blesaiuga  of  civilization.  It  may  be  '  " 
doubted  whether  snch  a  modification  as  is  thus  indicated  would 
greatly  add  to  the  moral  force  of  .ludaism,  or  make  its  alliance 
moru  vnluahlo  tii  the  scheme  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  sketch. 

Now,  ffluce  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Iiicaruation  which  gave 
to  Lovt*.  as  a  practical  power,  its  place  in  religion,  bo  wc  might 
BOppose  that,  upon  the  denial  of  that  doctrine,  that  seraph  would 
unfold  its  wings  and  quit  the  shrine  it  had  bo  long  warmed  and 
bleBsed.  But  it  \a  not  so.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  devotion  and 
fervour  still  reside,  possibly  it  should  be  said  still  linger,  within 
this  precinct  of  somewhat  chill  abstractions.  There  are  within  it 
man}'  men  not  only  iiTL-p reachable  in  life,  but  excellent ;  and 
many  who  have  written  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
with  no  Ie8S  power  than  eameetnesB,  in  defence  of  the  fonndations 
of  the  belief  which  they  retain.  Such  are,  for  example.  Professor 
Fr..Ii'^--liaiiimer  in  Oi-miany  aw\  51.  Lnvf^eye  in  Bdgiiuii:  whik-  in 
this  country,  without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  hst,  I  would  pay 
a  debt  of  honour  and  respect  to  Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Greg,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Jevons.  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Greg's  last 
edition  of  the  "  Creed  of  Christendom  ;"  Dr.  Carpenter's  address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Bristol;  the  remarkable  chapter  with 
which  Mr.  Jevons  has  closed  his  work  on  Scientific  Method ;  and, 
most  recent  of  all,  the  powerful  productions  contributed  to  this 
Review,  in  which  Mr.  Martineau  has  exhibited  tlie  "theologic 
conception  "  of  the  great  Causal  Will,  as  the  "  inmost  nucleus  of 
dynamic  thought."* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  school  consists  not  of  a  nation  or  tribe, 
with  ita  promiscuous  aud  often  coarse  materials,  but  of  select 
individuals,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  connected  by  Uttle  more 
than  coincident  opinion.  They  are  generally  men  exempt  from 
BUch  temptations  as  distress  entails,  and  fortified  with  such  re- 
straints as  culture  can  supply.  It  ie  not  extravagantly  charitable 
to  suppose  that  a  portion  of  them  at  least  may  be  such  aa,  from  a 
happy  moral,  as  well  as  mental  constitution,  have  never  felt  in  them- 
selves the  need  of  the  severer  and  more  efficacious  control  supplied  ( 
by  &e  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.   In  this  sense,  under  the 

*  ilsreh  No.,  pp.  CBl,  516. 
VOL.  XXTin.  c 
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conditions  of  our  human  state,  goodness  itself  may  be  a  snare. 
In  any  attempt,  however,  to  estimate  the  system  as  a  system,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  moral  standard  of  individuals  is  fixed 
not  alone,  and  sometimes  not  piincipally,  by  their  personal  convic- 
tions, but  by  the  principles,  the  traditions,  and  the  habits  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  below  which  it  is  a  point  of  honour, 
as  well  as  of  duty,  not  to  sink.  A  religious  system  is  only  then 
truly  tested,  when  it  is  set  to  reform  and  to  train,  on  a  territory  of 
its  own,  great  masses  of  mankind. 

Still  we  should  not  hastily  be  led  by  antagonism  of  opinion  to 
estimate  lightly  the  influence  which  a  school,  Kmited  Kke  this 
in  numbers,  may  exercise  on  the  future.  For,  if  they  are  not 
i-ulers,  they  itJc  those  who  are.  They  belong  to  the  class  of 
thinkers  and  teachers;  and  it  is  from  within  this  circle,  always,  and 
even  in  the  largest  organizations,  a  narrow  one,  that  go  forth  the 
influences  which  one  by  one  form  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  their 
aggregate  determine  the  course  of  afiairs,  the  fate  of  institutions, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  A^Tiat  for  one  I  fear  is 
that,  contrary  to  their  own  intentions,  wliile  the  aggregate  result 
of  the  destructive  part  of  their  operations  may  be  large,  in  their 
positive  and  constructive  teaching,  tried  on  a  large  scale,  they 
will  greatly  fail. 

It  is  not  their  numerical  weakness  alone  which  impresses  me 
with  tlie  fear  that,  if  once  behef  were  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
allowed  by  this  class  of  teachers,  its  attenuated  residue  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer.  It  is  partly  because  the  scheme 
has  never  been  able  to  endure  the  test  of  practice  in  great  com- 
munities. The  only  large  monotheism  known  to  historic  times  is 
that  of  JIahomet ;  and,  without  wishing  to  judge  that  system 
harshly,  I  presume  that  none  regard  it  as  competent  to  fill  the 
vacuum  which  would  be  left  by  the  crumbling  away  of  historical 
Christianity.  The  general  monotheism,  which  many  inquirers, 
and  most  Christians,  trace  in  the  most  primitive  times,  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  stamp  even  so  much  as  a  clear  footprint  on 
the  ground  of  histoiy.  The  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  lived, 
upon  a  narrow  and  secluded  area,  a  fluctuating  chequered  lifej 
and  apparently  owed  that  hfe  to  aids  altogether  exceptional.  The 
monotheism  of  the  philosophic  schools  was  Uttle  more  than  a 
declamation  and  a  dream.  Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  Macaulay 
on  the  old  philosopher  : — 

"  God  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible,  attracted  few 
worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so  noble  a  conception ;  but  the 
crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which  presented  no  image  to 
their  minds.  It  was .  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking 
among  men,  partakii^  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weep- 
ing over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that 
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Ibf  [wjiuiices  ijf  ilii!  Synagogue,  auU  tlio  doubts  of  the  Arailemy,  fend  tbfe 
nridoof  tho  rurlJco,  aud  tim  faBces  of  lUo  Lictoi",  and  llic  Bworda  ei^oisij 
tegUiDB,were  bumbled  in  the  dust."* 

This  Bystcm  thea  ia  dry,  abetmct,  iin  attract! vu,  w-itliout  a  way 
to  tlie  general  ln^arf.  Aiid  eurely  there  are  yet  graver  and  mor^ 
ooDcliiave  rcasous  why  it  should,  in  its  sickly  rcnval,  add  anoOier 
ftuluto  to  thuee  which  liave  hitherto  marketl,  and  indeed  Fomied, 
its  aanale.  It  is  intellectually  charged  with  burdens  which  it  | 
cannot,  bear.  We  live,  a«  men,  in  a  labyrinth  of  problems,  and  of 
moral  problems,  from  wMcU  there  is  no  escnpo  permitted  ub.  Th^ 
pevnlenoe  of  pnin  and  sin,  the  limitations  of  free  ivill,  approximating 
Mmi'timcfl  to  its  virtual  estiuctioii,  the  mystcrloue  lawa  of  inter- 
dependence, the  indeterminatencss  for  most  men  of  the  diBOiphl^e 
<>f  Kfp.  the  cross  purposes  that  seem  at  so  many  points  to  traverBe 
llie  iii»ipcneatioiis  of  an  Almighty  benevoleuce,  can  onfy  b© 
encouutored  by  a  large,  au  almost  immeasurable,  suspense  of 
judgment.  Solution  for  them  we  have  none.  But  a  Bchenw 
oitnt.'  eighteen  huadred  years  ago  into  the  world,  wliich  IB  an 
earnest  and  liarbinger  of  solution :  which  has  banished  from 
tile  tarth,  or  frightened  into  the  darkness,  many  of  the.fonlest 
DionEtcrs  that  laid  waste  humanitj- ;  ■which  has  restored  woman  to 
utejllaea  in  tho  natural  order ;  which  has  set  up  the  Law  of  rigbt 
b  the  rule  of  force;  which  has  proclaimed,  aud  itl  many 
I  particulars  enforced,  the  canon  of  mutual  love  ;  which  has 
opened  from  within  sources  of  strength  forpoverty  and  weakness, 
and  pot  a  bit  in  the  mouth  and  a  bridle  on  the  neck  of  pride.  In 
*  word,  this  scheme,  by  mitigating  the  present  pressure  of  one  and 
*ll  of  these  tremendous  problems,  has  entitled  itself  to  be  heard 
TOen  it  aasures  ua  that  a  day  will  come,  in  which  we  shall  know 
**  we  are  known,  and  when  their  pressure  shall  no  longer  bafBe  - 
"le  strong  intellecta  and  charactei-s  among  us,  nor  drive  the  weaker 
^w  to  despair.  Meantime  no  man,  save  by  his  own  ^vilful  fault, 
IS  the  worse  for  the  Advent  of  Christ,  while  at  least  mauy  are  the 
Mtter.  Then,  in  shedding  upon  us  the  substance  of  so  many  gifts, 
Md  the  earnest  of  so  many  more,  it  has  done  nothing  to  aggravate 
""'1' burdens  of  the  soul  as  it  did  not  remove,  For  adventitious, 
forced,  and  artificial  theories  of  particular  men,  times,  and  places, 
"  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Judged  by  its  own  aiithentic  and 
'^vetEai  documents,  it  is  a  remedial,  an  alleviating  scheme.  It  is  a 
f^gnlar  puzzle  of  psychology  to  comprehend  how  men  can  reject 
ita  uds,  bounteous  even  if  limited,  and  thus  doom  themselves  to 
'^  with  crippled  resources  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy.  For,  as 
tiietttB,they  have,  to  make  all  the  admissions,  to  do  battle  with  all 
™  objections  which  appear  to  he  against  the  established  provision 
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for  the  govcrament  of  the  world ;  but  they  deprive  themselves  of 
the  invaluable  title  to  appeal  either  to  the  benevolent  doctrines  of 
historical  Christianity,  or  to  the  noble,  if  only  partial,  results  that 
it  has  wrought. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  set  out  upon  the  last  stage  of  our 
journey. 

V. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  catalogue  of  schemes  which  appear  to 
fall  imder  my  fifth  and  last  head,  and  which  have  been  given  on 
a  former  page. 

It  is  a  social  tniism  that  to  tell  A  he  is  like  B  in  most  cases 
ofibnds  him ;  and  to  tell  B  he  is  hke  A  commonly  has  the  same 
ellect.     I  fear  the  classifications  thus  far  attempted  may  have  a 
similar  consequence,  and  with  more  reason  ;  for  we  are  bound  to 
thuik  well  of    our  beUefs,  but  not  of  our  countenances.      Still 
less  acceptable  may  possibly  be  the  bracketing,  in  which  no  less 
than  eight  systems  will  now  be  presented  to  view.    Let  me  as  far  as 
may  be  anticipate  and  forego  displeasure  by  stating  anew  that  the 
principle  of  classification  is  negative ;  and  that  the  common  tie 
of  the  systems  now  to  be  named  together  is  that  they  do   not 
aclviiowledge,   or  leave   space  for,   a   personal   government  and 
personal   Governor  of  the   world,   in  the   sense   in  which  these 
phrases  have  recently  been  defined.     ReUgion,  in  its  popular  and 
usual  sense,  they  seem  by  a  necessity  of  their  systems  to  renoimce  ; 
but  to  say  that  they  all  renounce  it  in  its  sense  of  a  binding 
tie  to  something  which  is  external  to  themselves,  is  beyond  my 
proposition,  and  beyond  my  intention.     Hartmann,  in  the  work  I 
have  already  referred  to,  gives  us  what  he  thinks  a  reUgion,to  replace 
departing  Cliristianity,    imder  the  name  of  Pantheism:    Strauss 
oftei-s  us  the  worship  of  the  Universum  in  his  AlteundNeue  Glaube: 
Comte  claims  to  produce  a  more  perfect  apparatus  in  the  Religion 
of  Humanity.     This  profession  is  one  which  I  may  be  unable  to 
distinguish  from  an  hallucination,  but  I  am  far  from  presuming  to 
pronounce  or  beUeve  it  an  imposture.     But  more  than  this :  in 
the  individual  case,  it  may  not  be  an  hallucination  at  all.     To 
many  an  ancient  Stoic  the  image  of  virtue,  to  many  a  Peripatetic 
the  constitution  and  law  of  his  own  nature  as  it  had  been  analysed 
and  described  by  Aristotle,  may  have  constituted  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree  an  object  of  true  reverence  and  worship,  a  restraint 
upon  tendencies  to  cvdl,  an  encouragement  to  endeavours  after 
good,  nay,  even  a  consolation  in  adversity  and  suffering,  and  a 
resource  on  the  approach  of  death.     In  many  a  modem  speculator 
images  like  these,  nay,  and  systems  far  less  rational  than  these, 
may  at  this  moment  Uve  and  open,  or  at  the  worst  live  without 
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^■mobih^,  tho  same  fountainB  of  good  influence.  But.  as  in  winen, 
it  is  one  qnesHoQ  what  mode  of  compoaition  will  produce  a 
commodity  drinltable  in  the  conntry  of  orif^iii.  and  what 
further  provision  may  be  requisite  in  ordor  that  tho  product 
may  bear  a  sea  voyage  without  turning  into  vinegar,  so,  in 
the  matter  of  belief,  select  individuals  may  subaist  on  a 
poor,  thin,  sodden,  and  attennatt-d  diet,  wliieli  would  simply 
starve  the  multitude.  Schemes,  then,  may  suffice  for  tho  moral 
wants  of  a  few  intellectual  and  cultivated  men,  which  cannot  be 
propaguted,  and  canaot  be  transmitted ;  which  cannot  bear  tbe 
wear  and  tear  of  constant  re-dehvcry;  which  cannot  meet  the 
vouiitless  and  ever-ehifting  exigencies  of  onr  nature  inkcn  at  large; 
which  cannot  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world.  The  colours,  that 
■will  endure  through  the  term  of  a  butterfly's  existence,  woidd  not 
avail  to  carry  the  works  of  Titian  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration and  century  to  centtiry.  Tliinlc  of  twelve  agnostics,  or 
twelve  pantheists,  or  twelve  materialJMtH.  setting  out  i'rom  some 
!nod'!ni  Jerusalem  to  do  the  work  of  the  twelve  Apostles ! 

But,  whatever  the   systems  in  question   may   seem  to  mo  to 

tlireaten   in   their   eventual  results,  I  desire  to   avoid  even  the 

ippearance   of  charging  the  professors  of  them,  as  s\ich.  ■with 

l^^^i^^dor  moral  lawlessness.     I  am  not  nnmindfnl  of  the  saying  of 

^^^^^^^■Htit   Frf:sb}'tcrian,   Dr.  Xorman   Macleod,   that  many  an 

^^^^H^IPl  of  dogma  is  nearer  to  <rod  than  many   an  orthodo:; 

Wierer,  or  of  the  words  of  Laertes  on  the  dead  Ophelia  and  the 

priest: — 

"  A  miDiileriDg  >ngo1  sball  in  j  Biater  be, 
■When  thou  licst  howling."" 

I  Bhall  not  attempt  to  include  in  this  paper,  which  has  already 
perhaps  exceeded  its  legitimate  boundaries,  any  incisive  sketch  of 
these  several  systems,  or  to  pass,  indeed,  greatly  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  a  dictionary. 

By  the  Sceptic,  I  understand  one  who,  under  the  pressure 
•^rtler  of  intellectual  or  of  moral  difficulties,  presented  to  him  in 
"le  scheme  of  Revelation  and  Providence,  makes  that  suspense  of 
Judgment,  in  regard  to  tho  imseen,  universal,  which  the  believer 
^  Christ,  or  in  some  form  of  religion,  may  admit  as  partially 
^^irantablo ;  and  who  consequently,  by  conviction  in  part,  and  in 
P*rt  by  habit,  allows  the  influence  of  the  unseen  upon  his  mind 
w>  sink  to  zero.  This  outline  would  leave  a  broad  distinction 
"fitween  the  sceptic  proper,  and  the  questioner  who  is  in  good 
laith  and  ■with  a  practical  aim  searching  for  an  answer  to  his 
Ideations ;  though  the  two  may  be  agreed  at  the  moment  in  their 
Ppiog  short  of  all  aflirmative  conclusions. 
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By  the  Atheist  I  understand  the  man  who  not  only  holds  oiT,  like 
the  sceptic,  from  the  affirmative,  but  who  drives  himself,  or  is 
driven,  to  the  negative  assertion  in  regard  either  to  the  whole 
Unseen,  or  to  the  existence  of  God. 

By  the  Agnostic,  again,  is  signified  one  who  formulates  into  a 
proposition  the  universal  doubt  of  the  sceptic  ;  agreeing  with  him, 
in  that  he  declines  to  predicate  the  non-existence  of  the  objects 
of  religion,  but  agreeing  with  the  atheist  in  so  far  as  that  he 
removes  them,  by  a  dogma,  from  the  sphere  open  and  possible  to 
himian  knowledge,  either  absolute  or  practical. 

Then  comes  the  Secularist.  Him  I  understand  to  stop  short  of 
the  three  former  schools,  in  that  he  does  not  of  necessitv  assert 
anything  but  the  positive  and  exclusive  claims  of  the  purposes, 
the  enjo^Tiients,  and  the  needs,  presented  to  us  in  the  world  of 
sight  and  experience.  He  does  not  require  in  principle  even  the 
universal  suspense  of  scepticism  ;  but,  putting  the  two  worlds  into 
two  scales  of  value,  he  finds  that  the  one  weighs  much,  the  other 
either  nothing,  or  nothing  that  can  be  appreciated.  At  the  utmost 
he  is  like  a  chemist  who,  in  a  testing  analysis,  after  putting  into 
percentages  all  that  he  can  measure,  if  he  finds  something  behind 
so  minute  as  to  iefusc  any  quantitative  estimate,  calls  it  by  the 
name  of  *•  trace.''* 

Next  of  kin  to  the  secularist  would  be  the  professor  of  what  I 
have  described  as  a  revived  Paganism.  I  would  rather  have 
termed  it  Hellenism,  were  it  not  that  there  Kes  and  breathes  in  the 
world  of  fact  another  Hellenism,  with  a  superior  title  to  the  name. 
This  scheme  evokes  from  the  distant  past  what  at  any  rate  once 
was  an  historical  reality,  and  held  through  ages  the  place,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  the  shell,  of  a  reUgion,  for  communities  of 
men  who  have  profoundly  marked  the  records  of  our  race.  It 
may  perhaps  be  called  secularism  glorified.  It  asserted,  or  assumed, 
not  only  the  exclusive  claims  of  this  life,  but  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  life  on  behalf  of  which  these  claims  were  made.  It  was 
plainly  a  religion  for  Dives  and  not  for  Lazarus ;  a  religion,  of 
which  it  was  a  first  necessity  that  the  mass  of  the  commimity 
should  be  slaves  to  do  the  hard  rough  work  of  life,  and  should  be 
excluded  from  its  scope  ;  and  of  which  it  was  an  imdoubted  result 
to  make  the  nominally  free  woman,  as  a  rule,  the  virtual  slave  of 
the  free  man.  But  its  great  distinction  was  that  it  was  a  reaHty, 
and  not  a  simple  speculation.     It  trained  men  boldly,  and  com- 

*  Tho  following  paragraph  is  from  the  prospectus  of  a  weekly  periodical: — ^**The 
Secularist  is  an  exponent  of  that  philosophy  of  life  termed  Secularism,  "which  deprecates 
the  old  policy  of  Hacrificing  tho  certain  welfare  of  humanity  on  earth  to  the  xnOTely 
possihle  and  altogether  unknown  requirements  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave;  which  con- 
centrates human  attention  on  the  life  which  now  is,  instead  of  npon  a  dubioos  life  to 
come ;  which  declares  Science  to  be  the  only  avaihible  Providence  of  man ;  which  repn- 
diates  groundless  faith  and  accepts  the  soleguide  of  reason ;  and  makes  condnciToneaa 
to  human  welfare  tho  criterion  of  right  and  wrong." 


them  to  live  as  stateBmeu,  soldiei-s,  citizeus,  scholars,  phiLisopbere, 
epicures,  and  seDsoaliets.  It  had,  ton,  its  schisms  and  its  heresies; 
an  Arifitophanea  with  a  scheme  more  niasculuie,  an  Alcibiades  ^rith 
one  more  effeminate.  It  had  likewise  a  copiou.s  phantasmagoria  of 
ileities;  a  liicrarchy  above,  represented  in  the  every-day  world 
\>y  a  priesthood  without  foi-ce  either  social  or  moral,  yet  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  grandeur  required  by  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
art-life  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  still  partially  serving  the  purpose 
iif  the  legislator,  by  imposing  the  restraint  of  terror  upon  the 
iowor  passions  of  the  vulgar.  To  the  masses  of  men,  tliis  eysteio 
did  not  absolutely  prohibit  religion ;  a  rehgion  idolatrous  in  form, 
but  not  on  that  account  wholly  without  value.  To  the  educated 
life  of  the  free  citizen,  the  prohibition  was  as  complete  as  it  couUI 
be  made ;  and  the  spectacle  of  that  life  in  the  claasical  age  of 
Greece  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  those,  who  teach  that  we  have, 
ill  the  inborn  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  roUgion  as  a  part  of  itB 
at'L'essary  eustenance.  a  guarantee  for  the  conservation  of  all  that 
is  essential  to  it  aa  a  power,  and  as  an  infltrumeiit  of  our  discipline. 
This,  then,  I  dismiss  aa  the  religion  of  "  tho  sniEcieucy  of  life  ;" 
with  a  debased  worship  appended  to  it  for  the  ignorant,  but  ^vitb 
BO  religating,  no  binding  power,  between  the  educated  man  ou 
^^^HflB^^^^Bgaythiiig  beyond  the  framework  of  the  visible 
H^I^^I^HH^Such  a  scheme  as  tliis  could  not  but  cud  iji  utter 
lelfiBhneBB  and  degeneracy ;  still  we  must  not  forget,  how  long  it 
takes  our  wayward  and  inconsequent  race  to  work  out  the  last 
reeults  of  its  principles ;  and,  so  long  as  men  were  only  on  the  way 
to  moral  ruin,  there  was  space  and  scope  for  much  patriotism,  much 
honour,  and  even  much  love. 

Materialism  finds  in  matter  the  base  and  source  of  all  that  is. 
Perhaps  this  is  properly  and  strictly  a  doctrine  of  philosophy 
rather  than  one  touching  religion.  I  am  too  shghtly  possessed  of 
the  real  laws  and  limits  of  tlie  conception  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence :  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  the  answer  to  the  following 
proposition.  In  our  actual  world  we  have  presented  to  us  objects 
and  powers  simply  material ;  and  we  have  also  presented  to  ub 
objects  and  powers  including  what  is  wholly  different  in  faahion 
and  operation  from  matter.  If,  then,  upon  a  materiaUstic  basis- 
We  can  have  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth,"  the  works  of  Aristotle,  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
there  may  in  the  unseen  world  possibly  be  reared,  on  this  sani& 
basis,  all  that  theology  has  taught  us.  And  thus  materialism 
Would  join  hands  with  orthodoxy.  Such  may  be  the  scheme 
from  one  point  of  view.  In  common  use,  and  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  consiBtent  use,  I  am  afraid  the  phrase  is  appropriated  by 
those  who  desire  to  express,  in  a  form  the  most  crude  and  crssSy 
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the  exclusion  of  Deity  from  the  world  and  the  miud  of  man,  and 
from  the  government  of  his  hfe ;  and  the  eventual  descent  into 
matter  of  all  that  now  idly  seems  to  our  eyes  to  be  above  it. 
Such  a  materialism  is  the  special  danger  of  comfortable  and 
money-making  times.  The  multiplication  of  the  appliances  of 
material  and  worldly  life,  and  the  increased  connnand  of  them 
through  the  ever-mounting  aggregate  of  wealth  in  the  favoured 
sections  of  society,  silently  but  istcadily  tend  to  enfeeble  in  oui* 
minds  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  to  efface  the  kindred  sense  of 
sin.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  as  steadily  increasing  the 
avenues  of  desire,  and  enhancing  the  absorbing  effect  of  enjoy- 
ment. With  this  comes  the  deadening  of  the  higher  conception 
of  existence,  and  the  disposition  to  accept  the  lower,  and  the 
lowest,  one. 

A  candidate  in  greater  favour  for  the  place,  which  it  is  sup- 
l)Osed  Christianity  and  Theism  arc  about  to  vacate,  is  Pantheism. 
Meeting  it  often  in  its  negative  and  polemical  aspects,  I  am  not  so 
well  aware  from  what  source  to  draw  an  authentic  statement  of 
its  positive  character.  It  sins,  perhaps,  in  ambiguiiy  of  definition, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  symbols  adopted  to  designate  a 
scheme  of  religion.  It  may  be  understood  to  conceive  of  God  as 
the  centre  of  the  system,  by  will  and  might,  penetrating  and  per- 
vading all  Being  to  its  outennost  circumference,  and  immanent  in 
each  thing  and  each  organism,  in  proportion  to  its  constitution, 
capacity,  and  end.  Or,  this  moral  centre  of  all  life  and  power  may 
be  resolved  into  the  negative  centre  of  the  circle  in  mathematics, 
the  point  which  hath  position  but  not  parts,  and  whose  imagined 
gravitating  power  is  but  a  name  for  the  sum  of  forces  not  its  own, 
which  happen  to  find  at  that  point  their  maximum,  and  which 
give  it  accordingly  a  conventional  entity  to  denote  in  concen- 
tration what  exists  only  in  diffusion.  In  the  former  of  *these  two 
senses,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Dante  is  not  a  Pantheist.  For 
he  thus  speaks  of  the  Divine  will :  and  by  the  mouth,  too,  of  a 
spirit  in  bUss : — 

"  In  la  sua  rolontade  c  nostra  pace : 

Ella  h  quel  mare,  al  qual  tutto  si  muovo, 
0  ch'  KUa  cria,  o  che  Natura  face." 


»»* 


In  this  sense  Pantheism  is,  or  may  be,  the  highest  Christianity. 
But  in  the  other  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  conception  of  God  is 
diluted,  not  enlarged;  the  visible  creation,  which  is  called  His 
robe,  is  a  robe  laid  upon  a  lay  figure ;  all  by  which  He  indicates 
a  will,  all  by  which  He  governs,  all  by  which  He  inspires  the  awe, 
reverence,  and  love  that  cluster  round  a  person ;  all  that  places 

*  DiT.  Gomm.,  Ftosd.  o.  111. 
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'^^^ 

UK  iu  personal  relation  to  Him,  and  ninkes  personal  dealings  w 
Him  possible,  is  disiutegratcd  and  lield  iu  solution,  d  can  l 
more  fulfil  its  proper  funetion  than  the  copper  whicli  .=  dissolv 
in  acid  cau  before  precipitation  serve  tlie  purpose  of  a  die.* 

Tliere  now  remains  of  this  formidable  octave  only  the  subject  of 
Comtiam  or  Positivism,  or,  as  it  might  be  called.  Humanism.  In  ; 
general  view,  it  seems  to  improve  upon  Pantheism,  by  bringinj, 
into  the  account  certain  assets,  ivhich  Pantheism  does  not  stoop  to 
notice,  namely,  the  vast  roll  of  the  life  and  experience  of  tht 
great  huniau  past,  summed  into  an  unit.  In  himiau  charactew 
*ggr''ffate  or  select,  it  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  a  noble  picture ;  in 
human  acliievement,  a  large  accumulation  of  moral  and  social,  as 
well  aa  material  capital :  in  he  one  a  fit  and  capable  object  to 
move  the  veneration,  and  thi  i  mould  the  moral  being  of  the  race; 
ill  the  other,  the  means  and  appliances  needful  for  contumed  pro- 
gress ill  the  future  career.  When  this  system  is  viewed  from  the 
standing  ground  of  behef,  nothing  can  i-edeem  it  from  the  charge 
of  that  great  initial  act  of  destruction,  in  which  it  partakes  with 
the  seven  competitors :  yet  there  is,  one  would  thuik,  much  of 
fiulh  and  of  chivalry  in  tliis  couetructive  effort;  and  some  sym- 
pathy will  be  felt  for  a  gallant  endeavour  to  build  up  a  working 
Bahstitute  for  the  old  belief,  and  to  efface  the  Ichabod  written  on 
ihi)  tablets  of  a  deserted  shiiue. 

Several  of  the  schemes,  which  I  have  presumed  to  arrange  in 
this  fifth  division,  are,  in  the  mouths  of  their  more  selfish  and 
vulgar  professors,  mere  names  to  cover  the  abandonment  of  all 
religion ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  of  much  moral  obligation. 
With  regard  to  the  rest,  I  tliiak  it  important  to  dwell  upon  the 
observation  that  they  are,  from  one  cause  or  another,  exceptional 
and  not  ordinary  men — men  so  conditioned  that  the  gelation 
between  belief  and  life  in  their  case  affords  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  consequences  with  which  a  like  state  as  to  belief, 
becoming  widely  prevalent,  and  in  a  measure  permanent,  would  be 
followed  among  the  moss  of  men.  Theyare,  for  example,  ran  nan(es; 
for  though  their  aggregate  number,  in  the  circle  of  men  devoted  to 
•ntellectual  pursmts,  may  be  at  this  moment  large,  the  number  of 
tooBe  whose  witness  agrees  together,  who  are  (so  to  speak)  in  any 
pontive  sense  of  the  same  communion,  is  small ;  and  small  sects 
<"  opinion,  not  emboldened  by  wide  and  general  countenance,  do 
^  ^pidly  develop,  even  in  their  own  consciousness,  the  extreme 
Consequences  that  their  schemes  would  produce  in  practice.  From 
•"My  motives,  good  as  well   as   inferior,   they   are  content  to 

*  Tha  Tirioiu  poasible  wnieB  ol  Paatheiam  ore  sot  oat  nith  cleKrnesB  at  tliB  opeuiag 
«  Vr.  Hnnt'i  Pint  Cbaplor  in  hia  Enuy  on  the  subject  (LODgmnns,  1HS6),  Of  Mr. 
~"-  '"  Q  th»t  pencDslit;  iaTtilrea  IJir.itntion  (p.  341)  I  hare  nsTer  jst  Been  > 
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breathe  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  community  around  them,  are 
governed  by  its  traditions  and  its  fashions,  and  wear  its  habiK- 
ments,  which  they  oftentimes  mistake  for  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Again,  they  are  men  whose  Ufc  is  absorbed  in  intellectual 
pm-suits,  and  who  are  saved  by  the  high  interest  of  their  pro- 
fession or  their  function  from  the  mischiefs  left  to  idle  hands  and 
idle  minds,  cursed  as  these  so  often  are  with  unbounded  means  and 
opportunities  of  indulgence.  Once  more:  I  lately  ventured,  in 
this  Review,  to  propound  an  opinion  comfoi-ting  to  some,  and  not 
offensive,  I  hope,  to  any,  that  in  some  cases  the  disposition  to 
undervalue,  or  retrench,  or  even  abandon  the  old  Christian  beHef, 
may  be  due  to  a  composition  happier  than  the  average  in  the 
amount  or  energy  of  its  tendencies  to  evil,  and  a  consequent  in- 
sensibihty  to  the  real  need  both  of  restraining  and  of  renovating 
powers  for  the  true  work  of  life.  While  conscious,  however,  of  no 
disposition  to  restrict  admissions  of  this  kind,  but  rather  willing  to 
enlarge  them,  I  earnestly  protest  against  the  inference,  in  what- 
ever shape,  that  no  other  fniits  than  such  as  are  known  to  be 
reaped  from  the  isolated  and  depressed  existence  of  these  schemes 
would  follow  upon  their  geneml  adoption.  Let  me  repeat  it :  I 
should  as  readily  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  the  life  and  health 
of  an  entire  community  could  be  sustained  upon  a  dietary  framed 
on  the  scale  that  has  suflSced  in  those  very  singular  cases,  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with,  of  persons  who  are  able  to  Hve,  and  in  a 
manner  thrive,  on  an  incredibly  small  amoimt  of  aliment,  and  who 
seem  already  to  have  passed  into  an  existence  half-ethereal. 

When  dealing  with  the  four  first  departments  of  this  rude  chart 
of  religious  thought,  I  have  in  each  case  attempted  to  indicate 
some  of  the  special  sources  of  their  weakness  and  of  their  strength 
respectively.  In  regard  to  the  fifth,  I  postpone  any  such  attempt, 
as  it  would  lead  me  into  a  general  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  have  recently  brought  about,  and  which  are  still  stimu- 
lating, a  great  movement  of  disintegi'ation  in  the  religious 
domain.  The  patience  of  the  reader  has  been  too  severely  taxed 
already  to  allow  of  my  entering  on  a  new  field  of  discussion.  I 
therefore  leave  for  the  present  as  it  stands  this  multitudinous 
array  of  dislocated,  and  to  a  great  extent  conflicting,  force ; 
sensible  that  it  may  wear  in  some  eyes  the  appearance  of  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  field,  and  the  eve,  of  the  Battle  of 
Armageddon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


PES^U  m  1876. 


!  we  loBTt  ermytliing  as*  fi»m  Natore,"  aaid  the  ddeot 
■on  of  tiie  Shah  to  the  preBent  ■writer,  early  in  the  current 
year.  We  were  in  Ispahan,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Persia, 
of  which  the  prince  is  governor,  and  his  remark  was  apropos  of 
the  absence  of  railways  and  other  modes  of  internal  communi- 
cation which  are  common  in  civilized  States.  Nature  has  not  richly 
endowed  Persia  with  navigable  rivers,  and  man, has  not  made 
canals  or  roads.  Tho  prince's  father  is  called  "  Zil-nllah"  (Shadow 
of  God),  and  he  "  ZU-i-Sultin"  (Shadow  of  the  King),  so  that  the 
PriEce-Govemor  of  Ispahan  is  the  Shadow  of  the  Shade  of  Go^. 
M  Persian  titles  go.  And  how  do  the  princes  of  Persia  act  up  to 
™8  high  calhngt  They  are  reputed,  by  those  who  are  in  a 
pOMtioii  to  know  the  facts  of  government,  to  be  very  skilful  and 
tiigenioaB  in  forcing  contributions  to  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
The  Zil-i-Sultdn,  though  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  has  a 
"S'l  reputation  of  this  sort,  and  has  already  been  governor  of 
t*o  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  Persia.  A  prince  whom  we 
"oet  with,  is  said  to  have  lately  fitted,  with  successful  result,  a 
™68  pair  of  trousers  filled  with  snow  upon  a  man  who  declined 
'o  pay  a  large  demand,  in  the  season  when  the  thermometer 
nands  for  months  below  zero.  Every  governor  seems  to  be  more 
w  lea  an  expert  in  cruel  punishments.  ■.  A  predecessor  of  the 
"t^Sultin  in  the  government  of  Shiraz  recently  punished  highway 
"jMierB  hy  fixmg  fiiem  neck-deep  in  cylinders  of  brickwork.    He 
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then  poured  a  sort  of  plaster  of  Paris  around  their  naked  bodies, 
which  set  hard  long  before  the  miserable  wretches  died  of  con- 
gestion and  stan'ation. 

But  the  government  of  Persia  is  oppressire  as  well  as  cruel. 
The  Shah  himself  is  not  unpopular,  and  is  believed  to  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  His  Majesty  recently  issued  an 
order  that  a  "  Box  of  Justice ''  should  be  fixed  in  a  prominent 
place  in  all  the  large  towns,  for  the  reception  of  petitions,  which 
were  to  be  forwarded  direct  to  himself;  but  the  oppressors  found 
means  to  thwart  this  innocent  plan,  by  setting  a  watch  over  the 
boxes,  and  over  those  who  wished  to  send  petitions.  Thrice  the 
amount  of  the  English  Premier's  salary,  or  twice  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  does  not  satisfy  men  of  the  first 
official  rank  in  Persia.  And  while  the  commander-in-chief  and 
all  the  high  functionaries  of  State  plunge  their  greedy  hands 
thus  deep  into  the  miserable  revenue,  forced — often  at  the 
bayonet's  point — from  the  poorest  of  peasants,  the  soldiery  are 
not  seldom  marauders,  with  the  excuse  that  they  cannot  obtain 
their  pay  from  the  Government.  We  were  frequent  visitors  at 
the  morning  parades  in  Tehran,  where  European  drill-instructors 
vainly  laboured.  The  Persian  soldiers  are  fine  in  physique^  though 
they  look  rather  awkward  in  European  hats,  tunics,  and  trousers. 
But  they  are  veiy  deficient  in  drill,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  No 
soldier  comes  to  parade  who  can  obtain  work  in  the  town ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  personnel  of  each  skeleton  regiment 
is  changed  every  morning,  and  the  unhappy  drill-instructor  has 
never  before  him  the  same  body  of  men.  But  this  immunity  from 
service  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for,  and  the  absent  privates  devote 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  officers,  who,  from  the  colonel 
to  the  coi-poral,  divide  the  fund  contributed  in  respect  of  this 
temporary  desertion.  From  the  officers  and  the  middle  class  of 
State  officials  a  somewhat  intricate  method  of  plimder  is  adopted. 
Their  pay,  although  appropriated  from  the  revenue,  is  withheld, 
and,  after  repeated  applications,  they  are  told  that  the  minister 
will  advance  the  sum  with  a  deduction  to  cover  his  personal  risk. 
The  offer  is  generally  accepted,  and  the  gains  of  the  higher 
functionaries  from  this  Une  of  conduct  are  said  to  be  not  incon- 
siderable. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Persian  people  believe  their  rulers 
to  be  capable  of  any  crimes,  and  especially  of  any  sort  of  venality 
in  the  misappropriation  of  public  money.  The  prince  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  though  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  is  not  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  mother  of  the  Govemor  of  Ispahan  was  not  a 
princess,  and  for  thir  Km  been  passed  oyer;  and  tiie 

son  of  liis  libgeetT*!  mnr  of  Tabriz^ 

enjoys  tiiat  pon  ^  <4|]k  of 


all  the  soldiery  that  the  Ciown  Prince  liad  caused  tia  'wife  to  be 
etrangltid  in  liia  presence.  Tho  report  -n-as  untrue ;  it  bad  origin  in 
the  fnct  that  the  prince's  atmt  bad  lately  sent  a  seoraidwife  to  bar 
illustrious  nephew  iu  Tabriz,  and  the  auger  and  grief  of  tbe  fint 
ivife  on  seeing  the  uewanival  had  been  mntrnifiiil  into  ber  deatb. 
When  the  Prime  Jlinister  returned  with  hiM  ^iovereign  from 
England,  he  was  bo  unpopular  that  the  Shah  duly  .«Ted  his  derer 
Benrant  hy  depriving  Houssein  Khan  «(  i!k'  titl.'  of  Sadr  Awm. 
His  execution  by  the  bow-string  was  tuikod  ol'.  The  HinisteT  of 
'  Riblie  Wodn  is  eaid  to  double  bii  eistimateB  and  to  retain  tbe 
mplni  for  hinttelf,  after  uleiioing  tbose  vboM  moatbs  most  be 
itopp^d.  At  a  Feirau  dinner  in  Ispaban,  our  near  bei^boar  was 
a  Uiaa  who  &naed  &e  eiutomB  of  aS  tbe  Bontb.  Some  o£  tbe 
eon^any  Mid  that  be  bad  begun  bfe  as  a  robber,  and  that  bii 
peatest  Aiooeas  in  that  line  bad  been  in  connection  with  a  royal 
BUKfaD.  Of  binuelf  be  said,  "When  I  bad  £40 1  thought  myaelf 
the  richest  man  in  the  worid ;  now  I  never  talk  about  money." 
Bat  his  nedgbboms  on  the  floor,  where  the  Persian  dinner  is 
nrred,  bad  no  nmilar  objeotios.  They  laughed  as  they  told 
lunr  he  bad  become  immensely  rioh  by  making  poor  traders  pay 
oostoms  duties  twice  or  eren  thrioe  upon  tiie  same  articles,  and 
how  he  would  have  been  far  richer  if  it  were  not  that  be  is  occa^ 
■ODsIliy  summoned  to  Tehnn  and  threatened  with  "the  sticks " 
if  be  does  not  make  a  handsome  addition  to  the  sum  he  has^ 
pay  yearly  into  the  Treasury.  The  frequent  robberies  of  the 
messengers  of  the  British  Embassy  cavrjing  dospatehes  and  letters 
overland  from  Tehran  to  Trebizond  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  talk,  and  people  wag  their  heads  and  say  that  this  happens 
because  the  Persian  authorities  like  to  read  Mr.  Tliomson's  letters 
to  Lord  Derby  and  the  repbes  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  uni- 
vereally  believed  that  a  little  money  will  mitigate,  and  that  much 
money  will  obviate,  tbe  punishment  of  crime.  That  every  governor 
and  every  one  in  his  service  may  commit  offences  with  impunity, 
no  one  seems  to  doubt.  It  matters  little,  in  forming  our  judgment 
M  to  the  social  condition  of  Persia,  whether  these  reports  are  true 
or  false.  They  are  not  all  true ;  they  may  all  be  false,  and  yet 
the  tacit,  nnastonished  acceptance  of  them  as  true  by  the  populace, 
iinplieB  that  they  have  at  least  the  common  flavour  of  the  ordinary 
&nits  of  Persian  government. 

Jostice  is  certainly  an  accident  in  Persia.  The  perpetrator  of 
fonl  and  maUeious  murder  may  have  his  sentence  remitted  if  he 
can  obtain  sufficient  "  blood  money"  to  overcome  the  desire  of 
the  victim's  friends  for  bis  execution.  The  creditors  of  tho 
peasants  and  of  tbe  small  traders  are  generally  soldiers,  for  these 
•iy  feel  sure  of  tbe  requisite  power  to  recover  their  loans.  The 
liter  well  knows  that  if  he  does  not  repay  tbe  soldier,  his 
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house,  or  his  store  in  the  bazaar,  will  be  plundered  of  all  that  is 
worth  taking  by  a  gang  of  military  money-lenders.  In  one  part 
of  our  long  ride  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  we 
were  attended  by  an  officer  of  the  road-guard  and  some  half- 
dozen  of  his  men.  For  days  these  people  accompanied  our  caravan, 
by  order  of  the  governor  of  the  province  we  were  traversing.  We 
obsei-ved  that  whenever  they  approached  a  flock  of  goats  or 
sheep,  the  officer  with  one  or  two  men  rode  towards  the  herd, 
and  that  soon  afterwards  one  of  the  flock  was  following  at  our 
heels.  The  oflScer  sold  animals  thus  obtained  in  every  town  we 
passed,  and  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  was  highway  robbeiy.  In  answer  to  our  demand 
for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  which  we  threatened  to  report 
to  the  governor,  he  rephed  that  he  had  lent  the  herdsmen  money 
and  was  only  taking  secmity  for  repayment.  But  this  cloak  for 
his  probably  criminal  conduct  was  seemingly  transparent  to  his 
giggling  followers,  who  perhaps  had  received  some  small  share  in 
the  gains  of  these  robberies  by  men  whose  immediate  duty  was  to 
protect  us  and  our  baggage  from  robbers.  Walking  one  day 
through  the  nan*ow  and  filthy  streets  of  Ispahan  with  the  only 
English  resident,  we  met  with  two  native  complainants.  The  first, 
a  Jew,  said  that  the  house  of  his  brother,  a  silveremith,  had 
been  broken  into  and  plundered  by  the  servants  of  the  governor, 
with  the  pica  that  they  wanted  to  cany  the  tradesman  before  the 
piince  to  answer  a  case  in  which  money  was  claimed  from  him 
by  a  Persian.  The  second  was  a  henna-dyed  follower  of  Islam, 
who  informed  us  that  a  Persian,  with  whom  our  companion  was  well 
acquainted,  and  who,  though  the  son  of  a  mooUah,  was  known  for 
"  broad"  views,  had  been  summoned  before  the  piince  and  bidden 
in  friendly  language  (for  he  had  lived  on  such  teims  with  the 
governor)  to  abandon  the  wearing  of  trousers  of  European  pattern 
as  offensive,  upon  one  of  his  descent,  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
The  man,  eager  to  obey  the  -wish  of  his  illustrious  friend,  departed 
and  quickly  reappeared  in  orthodox  costume.  "  Go,"  said  the 
gratified  prince,  "  to  the  sheik,  and  show  him  how  quickly  you 
have,  at  my  request,  conformed  to  his  desire."  The  man  went, 
but  immediately  upon  reaching  the  presence  of  the  reUgious 
authority,  who  is  an  ecclesiastical  judge  e^r  ojicioy  he  was  seized  and, 
without  pretence  of  trial,  sentenced  to  "one  himdred  sticks."  The 
Enghshman  at  once  undertook"  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  this  story. 
He  foimd  that  no  exaggeration  had  been  made,  and  that  the  sufferer 
had  been  so  punished  that  for  weeks  he  would  be  unable  to  put 
his  feet  to  the  ground.  In  Persia,  death  or  '^  the  sticks "  is  the 
commonest  punishments  The  man,  in  the  latter  case,  is  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  after  hiB  r  ^nddngB  are  remoyed,  his 

ankles  are  passed  tbrongl]  nuA  wbiidk 


ia  beld  by  two  meu  at  nr^ivrly  the  length  of  his  legs  from  tllQ 
'  pound,  and  by  thcra  turned  until  hie  anldes  ore  so  tightly  secnnd 
that  no  writhing  of  bis  back  can  uiiplaoe  tiiem.  Near  him  uo 
I  hid  tho  precise  number  of  sticks  to  which  he  is  sentenped.  These 
I  are  lithe  switches  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  mther  more  th&n  hal^ 
,  ftD-iiich  thick  in  the  centre.  Two  experts,  who  nsoally  wear  Boarlet 
>  eoata  bound  with  black,  then  take  their  places  near  the  beam,  eaoh 
llHoed  with  a  stick,  with  wliieh  they  ii»  turn  belahonr  the  soles 
I  of  the  feet  until  the  stick  is  broken  too  short  for  use.  In  the  case 
above  referred  to  the  beating  was  continued  imtil  the  hondre^ 
Bticks  were  reduced  to  this  condition.  The  prince  was  annoyed 
at  the  seven)  puuishment  of  hia  friend,  hut  his  Royal  Sghness 
had  to  bear  it.  for  m  Persia,  unSeas  stirred  to. Tmwonted  eCEbrt,  the 
Shah's  government  is  far  Khs  powerful  than  the  chief  priests  of 
Islam. 

We  had  signal  proof  of  this  at  Koom,  one  of  the  two  holy  oities 
of  Persia,  iriwre  the  Prophet's  word  is  so  far  respected,  Hat 
sUiioagh  wine  and  arradc  are  everywhere  else  exhibited,  none 
oan  be  hacl  in  Koom  or  Meshed.  We  bad  letters  to  the  govemor 
ot  Koom,  Ixttfa  irom  the  British  Bhnbas^  and  from  the  Shah's 
Fmne  Maiister.'  He  enjoys  priocefy  xahlE,  he  is  the  hmband  of 
Am  Shah's  dan^ter,  and  the  possessor  of  a  magnificent  incomer^ 
idl  in  conaeqaeooe  of  his  Majesty's  contrition  for  decreeing  the 
exeention  of  hn  fa&er,  Hm  great  Amir-el-Kiz&m,  whose  memory 
is  cherished  as  that  of  a  most  able,  just,  and  patriotic  minister. 
The  govenior,  who  bears  the  imposing  title  of  Itizad-ul-Dowleh 
(Grandeur  of  the  State),  his  wife  having  in  like  manner  received 
from  her  Imperial  father  the  appellation  of  "  Glory  of  the  State," 
kindly  sent  ten  ferashes,  or  servants,  to  conduct  us  thi-ough  the 
town  and  to  show  us  the  sights  of  Koom.  He  intimated  that  we 
might  look  upon  the  shrine  of  Fatima,  sister  of  the  Imam  Reza, 
which  is  the  holiest  of  holies  in  this  sacred  city.  We  visited 
the  Mesjid-i-Joma,  the  oldest  mosque  in  Koom,  and  the  tomb  of 
Feth-Ali  Shah ;  but  when  we  approached  the  mosque  of  Fatima, 
whose  richly  gilded  cupola  shines  afar,  there  stood  in  the  entrance 
a  group  of  mooUahs  and  dervishes  who  declared  wc  should  not 
enter,  and  threatened  to  call  the  fanatical  populace  to  support 
them  if  the  governor's  servants  attempted,  as  they  seemed  dis- 
posed, to  force  a  passage.  In  sight  of  such  opposition  we  at  once 
ordered  them  to  retire,  and  everywhere  we  found  the  same  in- 
soperable  objection  to  any  entry  of  the  mosques  used  for  public 
worship,  although  in  India,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Egypt  nothing  is 
more  easy,  upon  payment  of  backshish  and  on  condition  of  ob- 
serving the  cleanly  habit  of  changing  shoes  at  the  door. 

Am  to  the  Shah  himself,  he  is  admitted  to  be  desirous  of  im- 
*        asent,.  but  imiversally  described  as  fearful  of  exhibiting 
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power  in  the  right  direction.  He  in  the  highest  place  sets  an 
example  of  encouraging  the  offer  of  presents  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  down  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  the  Persians  labour  to  follow  him.  Hie 
ministers  are  said  to  be  zealous  in  keeping  him  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  Tehran  for  the  better  execution  of  their  personal 
projects.  Last  year  it  was  repoiied  that  his  Majesty  would  make 
a  progress  to  the  south  of  his  dominions,  and  immediately  an 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  the  export  of  grain  from  Bushire  and 
Bimder  Abbas,  as  it  might  be  required  for  the  Imperial  cavalcade. 
But  the  people  of  Shiraz  knew,  so  it  is  said,  how  to  deal  with  the 
Royal  intentions.  They  collected  a  large  sum  and  sent  it  to 
Tehran,  with  a  request  that  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  stay  at  home.  Pishkishy  the  equivalent  of  backshish, 
appears  to  be  the  chief  desire  of  every  modem  Persian.  If  he 
himself  gives  a  present — and  generally  on  entering  a  town  the 
prince-governor  sent  us  some  hundreds  of  oranges,  dates,  and 
sweetmeats,  arranged  in  plates  set  out  upon  huge  metal  trays,  which 
were  borne  on  the  heads  of  African  slaves — we  cannot  convince 
ourselves  that  the  spirit  of  "  hoping  for  nothing  again  "  is  within 
him.  We  arrived  in  Tehran  during  the  fast  Ramazan,  when 
Mahometans  are  apt  to  be  ill-tempered  as  well  as  hungry  towards 
sunset,  and  every  evening,  when  the  gun  was  fired  which  signals 
to  the  faithful  that  they  may  eat,  the  Sefr  Salar  (Commander-in- 
Chief)  entertained  a  regiment  at  dinner.  Two  lines  of  thick 
carpet  were  laid  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  street,  in  the 
principal  thoroughfare  within  the  arg  or  citadel  of  Tehran.  This 
wae  the  seat  of  the  guests.  For  the  officers  there  was  spread  a 
white  cloth  between  the  cai-pets,  and  a  little  adornment  was 
attempted  in  the  way  of  bouquets  placed  between  the  lighted 
candles  protected  with  Russian  bell  glasses,  which  shone  like 
glowworms  down  the  long  street.  The  adjutant-general  of  the 
Persian  army,  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  courteous  men  whom 
we  met  with,  asked  us  to  join  the  soldiers  at  least  in  taking  fruit 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  At  the  same  time  a  story  was  circulating  with 
reference  to  this  Jehungur  Khan,  which,  if  not  correct,  is  at  least 
curiously  illustrative  of  Persian  government.  It  was  said  that 
some  one  of  the  courtiers  who  owed  him  a  grudge  had  told  the 
Shah  that  he  (the  adjutant-general)  had  saved  8,000  tomans  out 
of  a  work  in  hand,  and  that  he  wished  to  present  them  to  his 
Majesty.  The  King-of-Kings  graciously  signified  his  willingness 
to  accept,  and  Jehungur  Khan  had  to  produce  the  money,  which 
he  had  not  saved. 

Whether  the  people  are  responsible  for  their  government,  or 
whether  the  matter  is  contrariwise,  we  will  not  now  attempt  to 
detennine.    But  when  the  ways  of  justice  are  not  blind — are 


rattier  dark,  and  are  trodden  in  secrecy  by  iiTeeponsible  anA 
unreported  officers  or  by  turbaiied  priests ;  when  on  tlie  part  (tf 
those  who  rule  there  is  the  example  of  covetoiisnesa,  corruption,  and 
unbridled  violence  ;  when  all  are  liable  upon  slender  evidence  to 
cruel  punishments  or  even  a  teiiible  death,  is  it  wonderful  that  tibe 
people  occasionally  reflect  the  ^^iccs  of  their  government  ■?  Nop, 
with  rare  exceptions,  do  the  few  Europeans  in  Persia  offer  them  a 
much  better  example.  They  are  friendly  towards  each  other,  and 
to  travellers  most  hospitable  and  attentive,  but  they  often  lapse 
into  Persian  modes  of  dealing  with  their  ser^'ants,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  a  European  resident  declare  that  no 
one  can  get  on  in  Persia  without  "the  sticks."  Sir  Justin  Sh^ 
a  former  Minister  at  Tehran,  had,  they  say,  his  house  always  well 
managed  because  "be  used  the  sticks  freely."  We  saw  an  Englub- 
man  beat  a  drunken  servant  most  unmercifully  with  a  heavy 
horsewhip.  It  did  not  make  the  man  sober,  yet  his  sense  of  sbame 
was  so  deep  that  he  galloped  away  from  the  caravan,  rocldng 
fearfully  in  his  saddle.  When,  some  hours  afterwards,  we  met  luin 
at  the  chupparkoneh  or  post-house  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night, 
he  said  to  his  master  that  he  would  rather  anything  had  happened 
than  thus  to  have  been  beaten  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
gervanta  and  of  those  in  attendance  upon  us.  For  ourselves  wo  feel 
^^^■■msay  that  in  riding  through  Persia  in  the  line  of  its  greatest 
H^I^With  the  disadvantage  of  ignorance  of  the  language  and 
vith  Dative  servants  who  could  speak  no  tongue  but  Persian,  men 
who  well  knew  that  we  should  not  beat  them,  we  had  never  to 
complain  of  misconduct  or  disobedience. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  because  the  system  of  misrule  which  the 
Shah  and  his  Minister,  however  willing,  appear  incompetent  to 
refonn,  explains  bo  much  of  what  is  seen  in  Persia  apart  from  the 
'  Batumi  featm^s  of  the  country  and  the  incidence  of  external 
politics.  There  is  no  security  for  life  or  property.  The  annals 
of  the  present  and  of  the  past  dynasty  are  full  of  warning  for  a 
^vell-dufposed  ruler  who  attempts  the  path  of  radical  reform.  The 
offifpring  of  polygamous  matrimony  watch  with  malignant  jealousy 
the  Shah's  selection  of  an  inheritor  of  his  throne,  while  the 
fortunate  heir  learns  from  the  family  traditions  that  it  is  prudent 
to  put  ont  the  eyes  ifnot  to  extinguish  the  life  of  half-brothers  who 
may  pretend  to  rivalry  with  himself.  The  mind  of  the  Shah  may 
at  any  time  be  poisoned  against  his  minister,  and  the  gossips  say 
that  the  existence  of  the  present  very  able  and  intelligent  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  would  have  been  sacrificed  if  it  had  not  been 
represented  that  the  wearer  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of 
India  was  a  privileged  person.  The  system  of  taxation  is  one  of 
the  most  onerons  that  can  be  imagined,  and  its  burden  is  placed 
TOL.  XXYin.  D 
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with  blighting  incidence  wholly  upon  the  producing  classes.  For 
each*  ploughing  bullock,  the  poor  peasant  pays  nearly  the  value  of 
the  animal  yearly.  He  contributes  of  his  produce,  he  pays  for 
every  date-tree,  he  is  subject  to  a  poll-tax ;  now  and  then  he  is 
called  upon  to  protect  his  village  against  an  attack  by  robbers, 
and  in  case  of  defeat  must  submit  to  be  spoiled  of  any  portable 
property  he  possesses.  If  there  is  a  highway  robbery  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  village,  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the  losses 
incurred,  which  it  is  not  at  all  cei'tain  will  ever  reach  the  empty 
pocket  of  the  plundered  man.  He  can  never  calculate  the  amount 
of  his  taxation,  for  while  the  governor  of  this  year  may  be  lenient, 
liis  successor  next  year  will  be  rapacious.  As  a  rule  the 
governors  purchase  their  office,  and  sometimes,  over  and  above 
the  sum  which  they  are  obliged  to  return  as  revenue,  make  annual 
presents  to  the  Shah.  To  repay  themselves  for  this  outlay  they 
ravage  the  district  with  taxation ;  and  a  governor  is  successful  or 
not  from  his  owti  point  of  view,  in  reference  to  the  sum,  in  excess 
of  the  assessed  amount,  which  he  or  his  vizier  (for  the  greats 
governors  rarely  do  this  work  themselves)  can  force  from  the 
peasants  and  from  the  tradeiti  in  the  bazaars  of  the  towns.  We 
were  imable  to  present  the  letter  which  the  Sadr  Azem  had  given 
us  to  the  Governor  of  Bushire,  because  a  few  days  before  our 
arrival  his  Excellency  had  started  with  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  upon  a  tax-gathermg  expedition.  The  crown  of  a  most 
iniquitous  system  is  the  exemption  of  the  raoollahs,  and  in  fact-  of 
all  who  are  not  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 

It  follows  from  this  sj-stem  that  men  hoard  money  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  conceal  their  riches  as  far  as  their 
tastes  pci-mit ;  that  reproductive  expenditute  is  restricted  to  a 
minimum ;  and  that  this  is  declining  eveiy  year  as  the  demand  for 
foreign  goods  increases  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  augmented 
against  Persia.  Already  the  gold  coinage  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared. The  common  talk  of  the  bazaars  is  of  tomans,  but  the 
tmveller  may  spend  a  hundred  thousand  without  ever  seeing  one. 
And  now,  year  by  year,  the  silver  ket^ans,  which  with  the  copper 
shihees  form  the  currency  of  Persia,  are  passing  away  in  milhons 
to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  which  if  native  production  were  en- 
couraged might  so  easily  be  discharged  by  exports  of  wheat, 
cotton,  wool,  and  opium.  The  value  of  the  specie  exported  from 
Bushire,  the  chief  port  of  Persia,  in  1873,  is  reported  by  Colonel 
Ross,  the  PoUtical  Resident,  to  have  been  Rs.  1,053,396.  ^Tien  the 
American  War  of  Secession  so  greatly  raised  the  price  of  cotton, 
there  vtbjb  for  some  years  a  considerable  export  from  Persia ;  but 
now  that  American  cotton  is  once  more  cheap  and  plentiful,  it  is 
falling  oS,  and  produotioa  ii  further  checked  by  the  heary.  export 
duty, but  a'shiure  of  ^wiii  ihf^'SBMimi^ttemmyAr^  We 


IIM^-llresd^  ^l«llM^(td<  ite  than  'mho^fmxm  i&e  ^cmk^wB'  ^ 
fhfMamPmoMi'^Ww^e  ptMmegfd^d!  wlleotmg  am  much  mm  itod 

^iefifflftiiiftteW'^Bq^oyedin.  obtitiiiixig  the  mvenaef  tb^re  'iff *iio 
MoifiireiHf^^^^flfiB^^  'oF<t^  Oo^omment^  and  no 

MM^^^iidUlmgiiil^  Biituflk  Beaamir'  wer  121  refcftdntiP^ 

IncBiii  Cbvenunent  that  **  the  sygtem  ki  felt^t64ie  IxiemyeBientii!^ 

gjj^^lbe  fliJtt^Petwt  orihe  iB<iiiiitain<4opi^  witiiimteeem^ 
ivAmgiis  ^attiA  tmltea  <watenHnixs^  botmded  by  fldtda  which'  haiire 
whyiedte'faiflwMKly}  iior  can  oHe  often  tmvellheiMmedijsrt^ 
wiiaimfr  dbietirhig  maaj  tmoee  of  ne^boted  rabt^ertanean- weidliii 
fl9t^*^<criD]pper,*  eoali  .and-probably  premooB  stones,  are  fymg 
Udd^in^ihe  l^fflB^KMe  in  more  than  CfttB  cf^  the  j^ains  thefe^iure 
iffiiiiyrftfipsfadlewn,    'Baitm  and  faia  fiiends  thisH' ^ 

^ftrHighti  itBfct  Peiiaia *wa0  ready  for  railways.'  Bixt  who  will inr^eet 
flMQiy'iv  aalniag*  iti'the  ezpkdtation'of  petrdlecBOi;  ov  in  railways^ 
mimmckt  y^tysteni  "of  gcnremtnentaatiiat  which  -holds  sway  in 
tmA'f'  Who' that  knows  Benia^-lraiM 'not  fear  lest  eiren  the 
Mudleet'  sticceeSy  following  upon  *a  large  and  irremovable  invest- 
ment^ would  be  immediately  followed  by  some  quibble  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  concession,  some  demand  for  an  ever-increasing 
diare  of  the  profits  ?     The  first  requirement  of  Persia  is  a  strong 
and  equitable  government.     In  this  respect  there  is  a  notable 
difference  between    the  Eussian    provinces   upon  the  Caspian, 
which  were  formerly  Persian,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Shah. 
Within    fifty  miles   of   Bushire  the    ground  is  saturated  with 
petroleum,  and  streams  run  foul  and  oily  with  the  same  natural 
wealth,  yet  no  man  regards  it.     Englishmen  have  made  negotia- 
tions,  but  have  retired  terrified  by  the  rapacious  demands  for 
puhtisk  advanced  by  governors  and   government.     It  is  quite 
otherwise  in  the  Russian  provinces  upon  the  Caspian.    There,  at 
Baku,  an  immense  and  increasing  industry  has  ajrisen,  and  all  day 
long  carts  loaded  with  barrels  of  petroleum  rumble  towards  the 
port.     The  engines  of  every  steamship  upon  the  Caspian  are 
driven  by  the  fire  of  the  dregs  of  petroleum,  at  a  cost  greatly  less 
than  that  of  coal.    The  furnaces  of  the  vessels  which  conveyed  us 
from  north  to  south  of  that  sea  had  each  a  tap  so  an-anged  as  to 
pour  out  a  small  stream  of  muddy  oil,  and  this,  on  being  Kghted, 
was'distTibnted  in  glaring  fire  over  all  the  furnace  by  a  jet  of 
itani'Whidh  operated  just  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  tap.    The 
■**(»%£  wie  vessel  stated  that  whereas  the  cost  of  coal  had 
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been  about  eighteen  roubles  per  hour,  petroleum  cost  only  one 
and  a  half  roubles  for  an  equal  time.  The  same  lack  of  enter- 
prise, consequent  as  we  believe  chiefly  upon  the  want  of  security, 
and  the  export  of  the  money  which  should  be  employed  in  pro- 
ductive works  at  home,  is  killing  the  once  extensive  silk  trade  of 
Northern  Persia,  a  suicide  to  which,  however,  the  Russian  tariff  is 
accessory.  Mr.  Churchill,  the  British  Consul  at  Resht,  has  stated 
in  a  recent  report  to  Lord  Derby,  that  the  value  of  the  silk  pro- 
duced in  the  Pereian  province  of  Ghilan  has  fallen  in  a  few  years 
from  £700,000  to  £104,000. 

Persia,  as  might  be  expected,  is  Russianized  in  the  north  and 
AngUcized  in  the  south,  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  from  Enzelli, 
the  place  of  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  to  Tehran,  the 
foreign  coin  most  appreciated  is  the  gold  imperial  of  Russia, 
while  at  Bushire  and  Bunder  Abbas,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
rupee  is  univei-sally  acceptable.  It  is  probably  more  profitable  to 
possess  influence  in  the  noHh  than  in  the  south.  The  north  of 
Persia  is  not  only  by  far  the  richest  part  of  the  country,  but 
virtually  it  possesses  no  other  outlet  than  through  the  custom- 
houses of  Russia;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  these  very  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Persia  did  not  continually  excite  the  cupidity  of  that  great 
Power.  It  is  notorious  that  the  conquests  of  Russia  in  Asia  add 
nothing  whatever  to  the  wealth  of  the  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
her  recent  annexations  demand  th«  costly  occupation  of  much 
barren  territory.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  a  Russian  lake.  Except 
Persia,  there  is  no  other  Power  which  holds  a  foot  of  its  shores  ; 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Gulistan,  it  was  aiTanged  that  none  but  the 
Russian  flag  should  be  hoisted  in  that  sea.  Russia  has  constructed 
at  Baku  a  naval  station,  which  forms  a  most  advantageous  base  of 
operations ;  and  upon  a  mud-bank,  close  to  the  land  at  the  south- 
east comer,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Persian  town  of  Astrabad, 
she  has  founded  another  station,  which  is  known  as  the  island  of 
Ashurade.  From  the  southern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Astara  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Attrek,  the  coast  is  without 
dispute  the  territory  of  the  Shah — a  sea-board  abundantly  watered 
with  rain,  and  capable  of  producing  tea,  sugar,  rice,  silk,  and 
fruits,  in  quantities  unsurpassable  by  any  other  equal  area  of  the 
world.  And  except  as  the  Russian  territory  approaches  that  of 
Persia,  there  is  no  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  which  from 
natural  fertility  would  repay  the  cost  of  government.  From 
Astrachkan  to  the  Astara  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Attrek  on  the 
other,  the  country  may  be  described  as  barren  steppe,  of  which 
Russia  has  far  too  much  for  the  welfare  of  her  exchequer. 

Russian  influence  is  predominant  at  Tehran,  probably  becauBe 
of  the  irremovable  fear  that  upon  the  slightest  provocation  Russia 
would  possess  hen  ovincesi  which^  against  tiie  naval 
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MS  well  as  military  force  that  she  conM  briug  to  'beta,  are  piaoti- 
<:Al]y  defoDcelcss.  The  provinoet  of  ABOTbl^an,  Ghilan,  Hasui- 
deran,  and  Astrabad  will  probRbly  become  Bosnac  if  erer  there 
ie  a  partition  of  Pema ;  and  if  Bwum  ambition  does  not  extend 
to  the  PerBian  capital,  their  conqnert  woold  be  the  more  easy, 
becauBe  upon  the  southern  conflnee  (tf  theae  rich  provinoes  the 
Elburz  tnountaiiiB  run  from  ea^  to  west,  in  which  the  lowest  paai 
is  not  lees  than  (3,000  feet  abore  the  le^  of  the  Cupian.  That 
which  is  most  extraordinary  in  tite  fonoation  of  PertBa,  and  which 
accouDtii  for  its  extremes  of  ofimat^  is  this  elevation,  which  is 
abou-tbe  Mme  in  ihe  aonth  as  in  the  noHJL  The  low  land  tqion 
flte  Qi^Ani»fitr  more  extennve  and  prodnotiTe  than  that  upon 
As  PewJan  Odf ;  bat  within  a  hundred  miles  frcHu  the  northern 
watsii  and  iizfyiteflea  from  the  soothem  water,  the  oatavan  tndkM 
ipK  tiwre  are  no  roads)  rise  by  very  nt^^ed  paths  to  a  height 
wfaidi,  for  the  intetming  800  miles,  is  never  less  than  2,900  feet, 
and  at  iriiioh  tiie  average  level  exceeds  5,000  feet,  some  of  the 
mawataiiiB  iMng  to  nearly  iOfiOO  feet  While  Resht  is  not  100  feet 
abo^  dia  aeaJeyet,  Tehran  is  4,200  feet,  Ispahan  4.700  feet,  and 
8Um  4k7JK>  feet  Daring  onr  jomnej  frcxn  ihe  find;  to  the  last 
of  Aeae  three  dnef  towns  of  Fenoo,  we  were  obliged  to  cross 
ttne  chains  of  noimtains  at  heights  varying  from  7,000  to  nearly 
8^000  feet 

Penia  baa  been  deseiibed,  and  is  often  spoken  of,  as  a  desert 
varied  with  oaaea.  Tet  this  is  but  partially  true,  for  an  oasis,  snch 
ag  those  we  have  visited  in  the  African  SahaiB,  is  formed  by  the 
natural  outflow  of  water,  whereas  the  green  lands  of  Persia  are 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  artificial  irrigation,  which,  if  there 
were  sufficient  water — if  the  winter  flow  were  preserved  for  use 
in  spring  and  summer — might  be  extended  to  much  of  the 
adjacent  land  with  equally  remunerative  results.  Persia  is  rather 
a  country  of  plains  divided  by  mountains,  the  uneven  outlines 
of  which  are  always  upon  the  horizon,  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that,  if  there  were  proper  works  and  the  utmost  conservation  of 
water  in  the  mountains,  a  vastly  increased  area  might  be  profit- 
ably cultivated.  Persia  would  then  lose  the  character  of  desert, 
which,  however,  is  truly  appHed  to  much  of  the  land  in  the  centre 
and  north-east,  where  the  plains  are  covered  with  salts,  of  which 
tbe  surrounding  mountains  are  in  large  part  composed. 

Travellers  who  have  followed  the  rugged  tracks  which  are  the 
only  roads  across  the  Himalayas,  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
moontain-paths  of  Greece  and  Spain,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
IK)  road  in  the  world  so  difficult  as  that  between  Shiraz  and  Bushire, 
"W  only  rente  by  which  importations  from  England  reach  the  in- 
*eriorof  Persia.  The  distance  between  these  two  towns  cannot  be 
Mon  than  190  miles,  yet  we  foimd  it  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
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ride  with  our  baggage-mules  in  twelve  days  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  entry  of  English  goods  to  Persia,  and  the  export  of 
com,  cattle,  wool,  and  other  products  of  that  country,  have  been 
rendered  much  more  easy  by  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  as  regards  the  market  for  our  manufactures  we  shall  be  beaten 
back  to  the  coast  by  Russia,  unless  some  better  road  is  opened  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  to  Ispahan,  the  central  town  of  Persia. 
Russia  has  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect  from  the 
north,  and  the  bazaars  of  Tehran  are  chiefly  suppUed  with  Russian 
manufactures.  The  proposal,  which  was  noised  as  being  the  first 
large  work  to  be  undertaken  upon  the  concession  to  Baron 
Renter,  to  construct  a  railway  from  Resht  to  Tehran,  would  if 
carried  out  have  facihtated  most  obviously  the  entiy  of  Russian 
goods,  and  have  enabled  Russia  to  command  the  trade,  not  of 
Tehran  only,  but  of  Ispahan  and  probably  of  Shii*az.  Of  all 
Powers,  Russia  is  the  most  ungenerous  in  her  tariffs.  She  forces 
her  wretched  hardware  and  inferior  cottons  upon  her  subjects  and 
her  near  neighbours  of  the  semi-barbarous  soi-t,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  superior  goods  which  England  could  furnish; 
the  north  gate  of  Persia  is  absolutely  in  her  keeping,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  carry  her  commerce  to  the  chief  towns  of  Persia  by  a 
railway  to  be  constructed  with  English  gold,  impUed  either 
great  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  work,  or 
an  astounding  confidence  in  the  unselfish  disposition  of  British 
capitalists.  Moreover,  we  have  never  been  able,  in  passuig  over 
the  ground,  to  see  what  security  could  be  obtained,  for  expendi- 
ture in  this  direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  would 
be  grateful  to  any  foreign  capitalists  who  would  make  a  railway 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Tehran  and  Ispahan,  but  this  would 
hardly  diminish  any  desire  she  may  have  to  possess  the  rich 
northern  provinces  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  imdeniable  that  she  may 
take  them  at  any  moment  she  pleases  to  put  forth  her  hand :  there 
is  nothing  but  the  Persian  army  to  withstand  her,  and  the  railway, 
besides  promoting  her  commerce,  would  render  the  miUtary  occu- 
pation of  North  Persia  less  costly  and  more  secure.  For  English 
interests  it  is  very  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  communi- 
cation in  the  south ;  and  the  best  scheme  wo  have  met  with 
is  that  which  was  in  January  last  pressed,  though  without  any 
success,  upon  the  Shah's  Government,  by  lilr.  Mackenzie,  a  British 
merchant  resident  at  Bagdad.  The  united  waters  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  flow  past  the  Turkish  town  of  Bussorah  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  At  right  angles  to  this  great  stream,  and 
opposite  the  town  of  Bussorali,  the  Persian  river  Earoon  con- 
tributes its  flow,  the  junction  being  at  the  town  of  Mahommerah, 
the  takbg  of  w  he  only  oonridemble  oohieTement  of  ilie 
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il|ldiai%ilie(|Ureoft  is  aav^jabla  by  ^t^amboato  &«mi%  four  ie«fe: 
«^iMte||  Kjafl! Miw  jMiadifimgUt  iv1im>  b$ft  bitel^  betanotfer^tbe  whole 
mtlmf^ftfjm^iii^  XapahaiL  to fibiiktor 

■Mdil-ltChjB^  Mqir  ihta  ii|kMi  tbe  v^iy-^ffioiilk  path  bet^ete 

INAlfir^af^  ^t^ie  pa&  hy  wbieb  Sag^iMi  goocb  miist  be^ 

QiimM^ott  nnakii^^aii^^      doalEerfs  £r«in  Bnahite  ix^  Obpahftn  is>^ 
Ml  1iM:1|hmi-47Q  n^a  in'  leifKth,  wbireas  from  l^usii^r  to  ^ther 
oMtaileHgr  of  Bi^eiia  Hio  dialaiiee  vioiM  be  lefl^tiMia  S70  mflee.* 
IfatiMi^lriftirihj  probably  tbe  tfiist  Engfidiman  whd  baa  ^paflsed  oyer: 
tbig.^lHifieeiiBented  Ma4  found  tibte  BaUitiari  tribeaialiabiting  tbe^ 
iagi*a  bettor  liian'theiMeputation,  H^Mob  ia  that  of ^ ls»raadii%' 
gipMk    EEe  leporta  that  they  are  hospitably  obKgiog,  and  free 
from  caste  prejndiees.    Mr.  Mackenzie,  says  of  ite^bes  between . 
Iqpahan  and  Shnster,  **  They  evinced  no  objection  to  eat  out  of  the 
satte  flirii  iivtii  moy' smoldng  the  kaleon  too  at  afi  timeaafter  me.'' 
lie  feitfd  tii6  Balehtiari  people  ''ignorant  6f  the  divisitm  of  time  * 
&t  ct  dBfltances.    Generally,**  he  says,  ''they  know  of  two  other 
aaiiwa  oisly,  the  Farangi  [a  term  eqmval«it  to  ^  Geniilesy  -  but 
gMMsHy  acoptoyed  in  descrftib^  tiie  English]  and  the  Snaeu-  -  To 
llito  lifter  tfa^  appear  to  give  precedence,  as  I  was  at  inore  than 
one  plaee  asked  whether  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  the  Shab- 
ibifSbtiu    Thisy  9ae  a  happy  andconteated  people^)  entirely  under  ^ 
te^Schkbel  of  0ue  ddef^Uii^  EdlUMfiDiie,  whose  authority  alone  Hiey 
acknowledge.**     Mr.  Mackenzie's  proposal  was  that  the  Shah's 
Government  should  concede  to  his  firm,  that  of  Messrs.  Gray, 
Dawes,  &  Co.,  of  London,  permission  to  put  steam  vessels  on  the 
Karoon,  and  these  gentlemen  have  infoniied  Lord  Derby  that  if  the 
British  Government  would  give  them  a  subsidy  of  £4,000  a  year 
they  would  undertake  to  run  a  steamer  monthly  from  Shuster  to 
Mahoramerah  and  back.     From  the  latter  town,  the  vessels  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  which  the  firm  above 
mentioned  are  agents,  run  to  Bushire  and  Bombay,  and  by  the 
Suez  Canal  to  London.     We  have  no  means  of  judging  whether 
the  subsidy  is  justly  calculated,  but  we  know  that  the  Russian 
Government  gives  a  large  subsidy,  nominally  for  carrying  the 
mails,  to  the  line  of  steamera  which  call  at  all  the  Persian  ports  of 
the  Caspian,  that  the  British  Government  adopts  a  similar  policy 
with  regard  to  the   British  India   Company,   and  it  is  hardly 
doubtful  that  in  both  cases  this  is  done  with  a  view  of  promoting 
influence  and  trade  in  Persia.     But  English  trade  is  being  beaten 
out  of  Persia  for  want  of  a  better  entry  than  by  the  terrible  road 
from  Bushire  to  Shiraz,  and  Persia  would  benefit  immensely  by 
having  a  more  ready  outlet  for  her  surplus  produce.     In  villages 
not  distant  from  the  Karoon  a  quarter  of  wheat  may  be  bought  for 
llmt  four  shiUings,  so  that  Pereia,  might  hope,  if  this  river  were 
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made  available,  to  reduce  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  which  in 
its  constant  augmentation  threatens  the  country  with  ruin.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  precise  language  in  which  the  con- 
cession was  refused,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  negotiation 
failed  because  some  people  wanted  to  be  paid,  and  largely  paid, 
for  allowing  Englishmen  to  confer  gratuitous  benefit  upon  their 
country.  In  1842,  when  Lieutenant  Selby  ascended  the  Earoon 
river  by  direction  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  concluded  his 
report  with  the  words,  "  I  feel  sure  the  day  is  not  far  dista.nt  when 
these  rivers  will  be  as  well  known  and  traversed  as  the  Indus  and 
Ganges.'*  As  to  the  present  condition  of  British  in  competition 
with  Russian  trade,  Messi-s.  Gray,  Dawes,  &  Co.,  than  whom 
probably  no  persons  are  more  competent  to  form  a  trustworthy 
opinion,  have  written  to  Lord  Derby  as  follows : — 

"  Ispahan,  the  centre  of  Persian  trade,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  the 
comuion  ground  where  Russian  and  British  commerce  meet,  and  until 
recently  the  expense  of  transporting  goods  to  and  produce  from  that  point, 
by  the  northern  and  southern  routes  was  nearly  the  same.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  Russian  Grovennnent  has  so  far  improved  the  northern  f aoiities 
that  by  degrees  various  articles  of  commerce  (for  instance,  copper,  iron, 
refined  sugar,  manufactured  hardware,  candles,  &c.)  have  been  closed  to 
us,  and  their  trade  is  extending  further  south  [we  noticed  Russian  candles 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaai^s  of  Shiraz,  and  even  of  Hushire],  and  in  some 
instances  we  are  beaten  even  at  the  coast  ports.  The  facilities  provided 
are  frequent,  cheap,  and  direct  conununication  to  the  Caspian,  abolition  of 
the  transit  duties  through  the  Caucasus  on  goods,  via  Poti  and  Tiflis,  and 
a  resolute  insisting  upon  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  claims  which  their 
traders  have  against  the  Persian  authorities. 

"  To  compensate  for  these  growing  disadvantages  we  would  respectfuUy 
urge  upon  your  Lordship's  consideration  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
protective  measures  for  our  trade  in  the  south,  and  we  would  suggest,  first, 
that  a  British  Consul  should  be  placed  at  Ispahan,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Shah's  Government  should  concede  to  us  the  privilege  of  placing  steamers 
on  the  river  Kdnin  to  nin  from  Mahommerah  and  Shuster  in  connection 
with  the  steamers  from  Bombay  and  London. 

"  About  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  interests  of  trade,  the  Government  sub- 
sidized  river  steamers  to  ply  l)etween  Bussorah  and  Baghdad ;  this  has 
resulted  in  a  very  large  and  still  increasing  trade ;  the  subsidy,  we  believe, 
was  £4,000  per  annmn.  For  the  same  subsidy,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
place  a  steamer  on  the  Kdriin  and  maintain  a  monthly  service  between 
Shuster  and  Mahonuuei*ah,  connecting  at  Mahommerah  with  the  mail 
steamers  from  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  and  London." 

Baron  Renter  has  not  yet  abandoned  Persia,  and  is  still  engaged, 
we  beUeve,  in  projecting  railways,  having  wisely  turned  his  atten^ 
tion  from  north  to  south.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  money  for 
the  construction  of  a  railwav  in  Persia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
British  interests  would  benefit  most  by  a  line  from  Yezd,  throngh 
Ispahan,  to  Shuster,  to  run  in  connection  with  steamboats  on  the 
Karoon.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  a  railway  would  be  profitable 
in  any  part  of  Pereia.    The  passengers  would  be  but  very  few,  and 
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it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  take  the  goods  traffic  from  the 
backs  of  mules  at  profitable  rates.  We  have  sometimes  ridden 
for  eight  hours  between  Tehran  and  Ispahan  without  meeting  a 
traveller  who  would  have  paid  to  go  by  rail.  For  the  eight  or 
ten  mules  and  horses  which  we  required  we  rarely  paid  more  than 
the  value  of  a  shilling  a  day  for  each,  a  sum  that  included  the 
attendance  of  muleteers  as  well  as  the  feeding  and  stabling  of  the 
animals.  In  his  report  to  Baron  Renter  upon  improved  com- 
munications in  Persia,  Captain  St.  John,  R.E.,  made  the  following 
statement : — 

Coot.  Per  Ton  per  mile. 

Miles  a  day.  Maximam.  Minimum.  Average. 

By  mules,  average  speed     22  15c/.  3d  3(/. 

By  camels  or  asses,  average  sjDeed   ...     12  9d  2d,  4c/. 

These  are  low  rates,  and  the  muleteer's  trade  in  Persia  is  one  that 
would  die  hard.  The  charvodary  as  the  chief  muleteer  is  called,  is 
accustomed  to  enormous  fatigues,  and  the  class  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  worthy  in  Persia.  In  the  towns,  many  of 
the  wealthiest  people  have  invested  money  in  mules,  and  these, 
too,  would  look  with  unfriendly  eyes  upon  the  new  mode  of  travel- 
ling. But  such  objections  of  course  wear  out.  The  real  question 
is  whether  the  concession  of  power  to  construct  and  work  a  rail- 
way would  be  respected,  and  whether  the  traffic  is,  or  is  Kkely  to 
become,  sufficient  to  render  the  imdertaking  profitable.  From  all 
that  we  have  seen  during  five  months  in  Persia  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  concession  would  not  be  respected,  especially  if  the 
railway  were  successful,  and  that  there  is  nowhere  in  Persia — one 
of  the  most  sparsely  inhabited  countries  of  the  world — sufficient 
traffic  to  render  a  railway  profitable.  And  as  to  the  cost  of 
construction,  although  in  the  plains  the  work  would  be  very  inex- 
pensive, yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  two  towns  can  be 
connected  without  overcoming  great  engineering  difficulties. 
Between  the  chief  towns  of  Persia  there  are  mountains  which 
must  be  crossed  at  a  height  of  G,000  or  8,000  feet,  and  which  are 
without  exception  rocky,  some  of  them  composed  of  the  hardest 
stone.  These,  however,  are  only  such  obstacles  as  EngUsh 
engineers  delight  in  surmounting;  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the 
want  of  security,  and  in  the  shadowy  prospect  of  remunerative 
returns. 

There  is  very  Kttle  intercourse  between  the  chief  towns  of 
Persia.  Those  doorless  hovels  of  mud-brick,  covered  with  a  rude 
cement  of  mud  and  straw,  which  are  placed  at  distances  of  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  apart  on  the  road  from  Resht  through  Tehran  and 
Ispahan  to  Shiraz,  have  but  one  room,  the  balukoneh^  elevated 
above  the  noisome  yard  in  which  horses  and  mules  are  enclosed 
for  the  night.    In  a  ride  of  about  fifty  days  through  Persia  we 
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never  found,  on  arriving  at  a  station,  this  one  room  already  occu- 
pied, which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be 
aflForded  of  the  scarcity  of  native  or  foreign  travellers.  Perchance 
some  bold  speculator  will  in  tlie  next  budget  of  bubbles  propose 
to  bring  out  a  company  for  working  the  Tehran  or  Ispahan  Steam 
Tmmways  (Limited),  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  a  carriage  of  any  sort  could  make  its  way  through  any 
town  in  Persia.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  no  carriage  can  be 
obtained  for  hire  in  any  one  of  the  large  towns.  There  is  at  Tehran 
a  melancholy  drive  to  be  had — in  a  straight  line — outside  the  city,  for 
those  who  can  overcome  or  are  reduced  to  the  tristesse  of  renewing 
again  and  again  their  acquaintance  with  a  dusty  path,  of  which 
the  end  is  visible  at  the  start.  But  the  few  Europeans  who  have 
carriages  in  Tehran  do  not  attempt  the  impossibiUty  of  driving 
through  the  mud-built  capital  of  Persia.  As  to  the  population  of 
the  towns  and  of  the  country  generally,  there  exist  no  trustworthy 
figures.  The  population  of  Tehran  is  stated  to  be  85,000,  but 
after  passing  five  weeks  in  the  city,  and  making  acquaintance 
with  nearly  every  part  of  it,  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  much 
more  than  half  that  number  of  people  are  ever  at  any  one  time 
to  be  found  in  the  capital.  The  Persians  do  not  seem  to  retain 
their  calculating  faculties  when  numbers  rise  over  one  thousand. 
A  son  of  the  Shah  told  us  that  his  father  had  five  Persian  crores 
of  soldiers  (2,500,000  men),  but,  after  seeing  much  more  of  his 
father's  dominions  than  he  has  himself  beheld,  it  w^ould  not  sur- 
prise us  to  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  slaves  in  Persia  does  not  exceed  his  Royal  Highnesses  estimate 
of  the  Persian  army.  We  have  never  travelled  in  a  country  so 
thinly  populated,  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast  with  India  is 
very  striking.  Even  on  the  most  frequented  track  in  Persia,  the 
mule-path  from  Tehran  to  Ispahan,  we  have  ridden  eight-and- 
twenty  miles  in  dayhght  without  seeing  a  human  habitation,  or, 
except  the  foot-marks  upon  the  road,  a  trace  of  man. 

One  is  astonished  at  the  climate  and  greatly  disappointed  with 
the  architecture  of  Persia.  From  the  3rd  of  December,  when  we 
were  approaching  Ispahan,  to  the  5th  of  Februarj',  when  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  stages  from  Shiraz,  we  suddenly  descended  five 
thousand  feet  on  to  the  plain  of  Kazeroon,  we  travelled  over  snow 
more  or  less  doep,  and  every  night  during  those  two  months  the 
niercurv  in  our  thermometer  was  below  zero.  One  does  not  look 
for  frostbite  in  Ispahan,  the  city  of  melons,  or  to  find,  for  long 
weeks  together,  fi-ozen  snow  in  all  the  narrow  ways  of  Shiraz,  the 
place  where  the  warm  lays  of  Hafiz  were  composed,  in  latitude 
more  than  twenty  degrees  south  of  London.  One  is  surprised  to 
see  English  attaches  skating  in  Tehran,  and  a  European  cutting 
figures  of  eight  upon  frozen  pools  in  the  Ispahan  river.     Yet  all 
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these  things  may  be  witnessed  during  a  winter  less  severe  than 
that  of  1875-76.  But  even  the  intense  cold  of  the  January 
night«,  and  the  miserable  shelter  afforded  m  the  chupparkonehs^ 
involve  far  less  inconvenience  than  the  same  journey  in  the  blazing 
heat  of  summer,  when  traveUing  through  the  day  is  impossible. 
We  suffered  more  mider  the  sultry  sun  of  October,  between  Eesht 
and  Tehran,  than  in  the  frost  of  January  and  February.  In  the 
summer  months,  caravans  always  staii;  about  midnight,  and  get  to 
the  end  of  their  day's  journey  soon  after  suniise.  In  the  w^ter 
months  we  never  started  before  sunrise,  or  rode  after  sunset.  But 
were  it  not  for  avoiding  the  severe  heat  or  cold,  the  chupparkonehs 
and  caravanserais  do  not  offer  attractive  shelter.  The  chujyparkonelis 
are  always  enclosed  by  a  mud-brick  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  secured  at  night  by  a  strong  gate.  In  the  centre  is  a  quad- 
rangle for  horses  and  mules,  and  round  three  sides  are  sheds  to 
protect  the  animals  and  their  drivere,  who  all  sleep  together  in 
winter ;  on  the  fourth  side,  near  the  gate,  there  are  generally  two 
or  three  windowless  and  doorless  sheds,  plastered  with  mud  inside, 
having  a  hole  in  one  corner  for  a  fire-place,  which  invariably 
smokes.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  not  at  all  an  unpopular 
arrangement  in  a  countiy  where  nothing  is  so  dear  as  firewood. 
These  two  or  three  apartments  are  used  by  native  travellers,  and 
it  was  there  that  our  servants  prepared  our  food.  Over  the 
gateway  is  the  single  room,  the  balakoneh;  the  walls  are  grimy 
with  issues  from  the  fire-place,  which  is  rudely  constructed  to 
smoke.  As  a  rule,  there  are  two  or  three  doorways  without  doOi*s, 
and  sometimes  a  hole  or  two  intended  for  windows.  If  the  wood 
fire  smokes,  one  is  glad  to  have  no  door  until  the  charred  wood  is 
flung  outside,  and  the  pure  wind  of  evening  has  blown  the  pungent 
odour  from  the  place.  Then  the  traveller  nails  up  a  horse-cloth,  or, 
better  still,  the  canvas  door  of  a  mihtary  tent,  and  when  the  same 
work  has  been  performed  at  the  other  doors  and  at  the  ivindows, 
and  the  breeze  is  thus  partially  blocked  out,  the  thermometer  may 
possibly  in  the  warmest  hours  of  a  January  night  creep  as  high  as 
zero.  In  the  caravanserais  one  has  no  trouble  about  windows. 
Around  the  large  open  horee-yard  there  are  a  number  of  dark 
arches,  sometimes  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  outlet 
of  smoke,  the  fire  being  usually  lighted  on  the  floor  in  the  centre. 
The  end  of  the  arch  next  the  horse-yard  is  filled  Avith  rough 
masonry,  a  square  doorway  being  left,  in  which,  if  one  wishes  for 
privacy  or  a  greater  warmth  than  that  of  a  north  wind  careering 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  snow,  there  must  be  nailed  some  woven 
covering  from  the  traveller's  baggage.  And  in  Persia  this  bag- 
gage must  include  everything — his  bed  and  bedding,  as  well  as 
washing  utensils,  and  carpet  or  matting  to  cover  the  dusty  floor  of 
the  balakoneh  or  one  of  the  mud  caverns  on  the  groimd  floor,  which 
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may  during  tho  previous  night  have  been  used  849  a  stable  for 
nniloR.  Every  morning  ho  or  his  ser\'ant8  must  take  up  his  bed 
imd  fiiston  it  with  other  things  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  On  arriving, 
tho  apartment  is  naked,  Httered  with  the  rubbish  of  the  last 
i>(*cupior,  and  on  going  out  there  is  little  danger  of  forgetting  any 
part  of  his  equi[>age,  for  he  has  only  to  see  that  the  room  is  stripped 
bare  of  everything;  there  will  be  no  risk  of  taking  aught  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  traveller.  The  host  has  food  for  horses,  but  not 
for  men ;  that  must  be  carried,  or  obtained  in  the  next  village. 
Ho  presents  no  bill;  one  gives  "what  you  please;"  but  whether 
this  is  half-a-koran,  or  a  keran  (value  lOrf.),  or  half-a-dozen  kerans, 
lio  will  hold  out  botli  hands  placed  together  to  receive  the  money, 
Hud,  having  obtained  it,  will  look  intently  at  the  silver,  then  show 
it  to  tho  bj^standers  and  ask  for  more.  Light  horses,  on  which 
one  may  ride  by  easy  stages  over  all  Persia,  may  be  bought  for 
oight  or  twelve  pounds,  and  mules  to  carry  two  hundredweight 
oaoh  may  bo  hinMl  for  the  equivalent  of  a  shilling  a  day.  Although 
wt^  won*  quite  sure  they  would  gallop  off  on  the  appearance  of 
n^bben^  and.  indeed,  preferred  this  hne  of  conduct  to  a  fighting 
jH^Key  wliieh  Nvould  place  our  Uvea  in  most  serious  danger,  we 
had  a  gtiard  of  momited  soldiers  who  are  well  paid  with  Persian 
luonev  of  the  value  of  1*.  8*/,  a  dav  for  each  man  and  horse. 

Ther^  is  not  a  mosi^ue  or  a  modem  edifice  in  Persia  which 
)HXft^>^es  any  considerable  architectural  beauty,  and  there  is  not 
a  public  building  which  is  not  in  some  part  or  in  many  parts  in  a 
st^to  of  ruin,  Not  one  of  the  numerous  palaces  of  the  Shah 
vrhioh  we  visited,  not  one  of  the  large  number  of  mosques  we 
)^;^^h1  in  our  wanderings  not  a  palace  of  any  one  of  the  prince- 
gv^wroors  in  the  piv^vinoe«,  can  we  refer  to  as  an  exception.  We 
wvre  hvnxourtHl  by  an  invitation  to  occupy  the  Kaiaj  palace  of  the 
ShaK  near  Tehran :  therv  was  no  article  c^f  fbiniture  in  it  but 
a  osurpel  in  the  ccatral  halL  the  cv^lounesl  glass  windows  of  which 
wen?  ?»dlv  brv^ken.  and  the  cv^uitvani  cumbered  with  rains  of  the 
tvxNtl  The  W\lrvv««  we  occupied  had  a  fivx^r  of  bad  concrete,  the 
\h»t  tVcci  which  rv>»>  in  clouds  as  w>?  v-i^xss^ed  the  room :  Aere  was 
Ux^  ajH>lwuNv  what^vx^r  tor  fastening  the  dcHHs.  and  Ae  windows 
wv?v^  lhe^v:!y4frase)ecd  sKdos  of  wcs>dL  which  made  utter  daikness 
assd  shut  cct  all  vyctiliitioai  when  they  w>?re  ck^isied.  Upon  airiTml 
at  tiic  tia^vV  of  the  Shah's  b?\^hc>iri4aw  ii  Shiraz,  we  noticed 
tiwit  tSic  trjur,XTrTji  ojf  the  xrirA^wit  oT>rr  the  erttraace  wetre  hanging 
c?tt  i:!t  v:tt>f r  rr.xr, ;  the  x^ilVnr?  cf  tJw  catew^fcv  aad  maav  of  the 
ccccr.j>stcr.^^s  ifcv  brcfcrr.  v^:i  the  ^Niirri  arsi  had  liia  Aeie  during 
lijc  >rttr»  .^^  rjhar.x  c«  his  ^^rtxfev>es»o«i  r::  tb?  ^"^rerameat  of  that 
Wfrtt^  yc,^\ir%Vw  Wt  tiw^re  »«i  ^"^  a  raow  aK>^:aapSAed  man  in 
W«m  tiact  tisc  ^K:t»a!!t  FfesaL^  *s  tise  $S«i  k»  styled  TaUa 
KIdca.  \^V  v-rfc:?  ott^  stcj^Kwsir  tiait  isc  Xvos^  »k  irrerr  one  efee 
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to  Kve  in  Persia,  without  any  concern  for  the  exterior  of  his  house, 
and  that  he  looks  upon  public  buildings,  as  every  one  else  appears 
to  regard  them,  with  a  single  eye  to  whether  the  walls,  or  suffi- 
cient of  them,  will  stand  to  outlast  his  tenure.  Sir  Lewis  Polly's 
report  to  the  Bombay  Government,  with  reference  to  a  certain 
district,  is  generally  true  of  all  Persia: — "A  gives  to  his  sub- 
farmers  permission  to  collect  the  revenue  by  force ;  this  is  done ; 
next  year  some  of  the  peasants  are  fled ;  some  of  the  land  is  lying 
waste.  The  covntry^  in  brief y  is  revenued  as  if  tJie  government  were  to 
end  with  the  expiry  of  Hie  governors  lease  J"^ 

In  the  Shah's  palace  of  Tehran  the  grandest  and  most  notable 
apartments  are  that  in  which  he  receives,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
salaam  or  levee^  the  diplomatic  body  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  throne-room  in  which  he  sits,  upon  rare  occasions, 
in  motionless  majesty,  exposed  to  the  homage  of  the  people.  Tho 
former  is  between  two  courtyards  of  the  palace — open  spaces, 
which  are  made  pleasant  with  tall  plane-trees  and  rectangular 
walks  somewhat  roughly  paved  with  marble.  In  a  marble  court, 
through  the  centre  of  each  of  these  plantations,  there  rills  a  stream 
of  very  pure  water.  The  course  runs  beneath  the  reception-hall, 
which  is  open  to  the  weather  on  both  sides,  the  roof  being  there 
supported  by  four  twisted  columns,  gilded  from  capital  to  pedestal. 
One  mounts  to  the  imperial  presence  by  six  painfully  high  steps, 
and  then  enters  the  hall  by  an  open  doorway,  close  to  the  west 
end  and  just  beneath  a  very  large  picture,  which,  somewhere 
about  the  centre,  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Beneath  this  hang  a  landscape  and  a  sea-piece,  evidently 
purchased  from  some  French  gallery';  the  small  tin  plate  bearing 
the  exhibition  number  of  each  still  remains  in  the  comer.  It  is 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  that  the  "  Shadow  of  God  "  sits 
on  his  heels,  or  stands  to  receive  the  envoys  of  Europe.  There,  in 
the  centre,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  characteristic  feats — probably 
the  greatest  art-work — of  his  Majesty's  long  reign.  It  is  a  two-feet 
globe,  covered  with  jewels  from  the  north  pole  to  the  extremities 
of  the  tripod  in  which  the  gemmed  sphere  is  placed.  The  story 
goes  that  his  Majesty  bought — more  probably  accepted,  at  all 
events,  was  in  possession  of — a  heap  of  jewels  for  which  he  could 
find  no  immediate  purpose.  Nothing  could  add  to  the  lustre  of 
his  crown  of  diamonds,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  largest 
ruby  we  have  ever  seen,  including  those  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia.  He  had  "  the  Sea  of  Light,'* 
a  diamond  in  size  but  little  inferior  to  the  British  ^'Mountain 
of  Light."  He  had  coats  embroidered  with  diamonds,  with 
emeralds,  with  rubies,  with  pearls,  and  with  garnets;  he  had 
jewelled  swords  and  daggers  without  number  —  so,  possibly 
because  he  had  his  royal  mind  turned  toward  travel,  he  ordered 
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this  globe  to  be  constracted,  covered  with  gemsy  the  over* 
spreading  seas  to  be  of  emeralds,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
distinguished  by  jewels  of  different  colour.  The  Elnglishman  notes 
with  pride  that  England  flashes  in  diamonds ;  and  a  Frenchman 
may  share  the  feeling,  for  France  glitters  illustrious  as  the  British 
Isles,  being  set  out  with  the  same  imperial  gems.  The  dominion 
of  the  Shah's  great  neighbour,  the  brand-new  Empress  of  India, 
is  marked  with  amethysts,  while  Africa  blazes  against  the  literally 
emerald  sea,  a  whole  continent  of  rubies.  Near  the  globe,  side 
by  side  with  a  French  couch  worth  perhaps  a  hundred  francs^ 
stands  the  Shah's  throne,  which  of  course  is  arranged  for  sitting 
after  the  manner  of  the  country.  It  occupies  a  space  almost  as 
large  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  or  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's  pulpit,  for  the 
occupants  of  this  throne  have  occasionally  had  a  kaUon  or  hookah 
of  wonderful  dimensions  with  them  upon  the  splendid  carpet, 
which  is  fringed  with  tens  of  thousands  of  pearls.  The  bolster,  upon 
which  the  Shah  rests  his  back  or  arm,  is  embroidered  with  pearis. 
Behind  his  head  is  a  ^  sun  ^  all  gUttering  with  jewels,  supported 
at  the  two  comers  by  birds  in  plumage  of  the  same  most  costly 
material.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  grimy  with  dust,  and 
horribly  incongruous,  there  is  a  table,  the  top  inlaid  with  ^e 
beautifol  work  of  Florence,  and  a  model  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  both 
gifts  from  his  Holiness  the  infiEillible  Pope.  Near  these  presents,  in  a 
recess,  and  in  a  very  common  wooden  frame,  is  a  portrait  of 
Havelock,  and,  not  far  off.  a  timepiece  with  "running  water  **  and  a 
nodding  peacock,  a  gift  from  the  East  India  Company.  The  only 
means  of  preventing  rain  or  snow  from  entering  this  and  the  other 
halls  of  his  ^lajesty^s  palace  is  the  hanging  of  large  cotton  sheets, 
coirering  the  sides  which  are  open  to  the  weather. 

The  other  and  more  pubUc  hall  is  much  older,  and  in  its 
arrangements  wholly  Persian.  The  floor  is  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  pavement  of  a  large  oblong  courtyard,  up  the  broad 
paths  of  which  the  sons  of  Iran  throng  to  make  salaam  before 
their  monarch,  who  sits  upon  a  high  throne  built  of  the  alabaster- 
Uke  greenish  marble  of  Yezd,  the  wide  floor  on  which  the  Shah 
sits  being  supported  upon  animals  haWng  the  same  queer  re- 
semblance to  lions  which  is  noticed  in  the  supporters  of  the  great 
foimtain  of  the  Alhambra.  With  reference  to  this  likeness  and 
to  other  points  of  resemblance  both  in  this  palace  and  in  the 
decorations  in  some  of  the  more  modem  palaces  of  Persia,  Major 
ilurdoch  Smith,  R.E.,  the  accomplished  Director  of  the  Indo- 
Persian  Telegraph,  has  indicated,  in  a  report  to  the  Council  of 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  probabihty  that  the  Alhambra 
was  designed  by  Persian  architects,  and  with  regard  to  tliis 
supposition .  has  pointed  to  the  statement  of  Seiior  Rivadeneyra 
oonoenungithe  •zntonoe  of  a  document  assigning  Bioja  in  Spain 
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to  9intmi$-^wm^iikMB  of  tmiAeDjM*'  The  cdKiig^ref^tibd^ikild 
uMptMNi  IibA^Iii  liki^i&Mu  pafece  J»'{wftiioaed't]ik&*  the  nDeilmgs 

'WfmwtBmim  ooeamhemsv  or^ininoMia  made  wiArbriola  viltjfi^ 
mi^iioAimm&fwmA'S^^^^  The  gate  of  ihe»miktiralkd 

kf>i0fbdD0d»llifii  citad»l!  ^  Tiedml0^ti«  adbiMd  ^th 

(Mi»rfi1lMi!SMV8fdiiilDaad;ifib.  in  drawkig  hr k  sadl  m  iwe  are 
umtbomed  t^mmifiom  4he  ipenicil^bf^liAdTeik  of '^fltee  '9r  four 
jmtk'itk  ofWBit^imMmismmiaBf^  owi  plan  ;vtiie7n})iMref&6  tame 
ImtapAcm  mt^ii^oailapmdatmflaB' movmkaxkef'bfi'BiA:>ndk  abfl  a^ 
UNn^is^aBHa^ln^^^  aw  hangittgi^ipwifaHjr  jm  if  liw  wnroh 

tsf iHia efevft^irtaiiid *iipmu  Se  isaii.^d»iidei'4Dl  tb^'ImreM 
imUm  bf  iavb'  Tte^ dmameutatKm^  >df*rtiie  Mterioir •  of  acime  of 
teiiioaqiw'willltfksaa  TBol^^  bhud'aasid 

7ilM^«i<i^fliX^<B»^^   imt'ive  metr 'witti  UQr  ]dao«iii<irhiclt  lifaii 
mMk^ms  aoAmmerter  iMt  diifigaMi'bgr  tus,  and:  lepak  doaffiK)t 
iMttoiw  4iie* tnointaEr  of 'ilny  person^  ot*  dejMtrtinenDrt' '  ^^e  great 
dome  of  the  Madraasee  or  mosque  school  of  Ispahan  was  originally- 
covered  with  large  tiles  of  beautiful  pattern,  but  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  covering  has  disappeared,  and  generations  have  been 
satigfied  to  look  upon  the  unsightly  bed  of  the  tiling.     Of  the  mud- 
brick  houses  of  Tehran  and  other  towns,  not  one  in  five  himdred  has 
even  a  single  room  above  the  ground  floor.     They  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  quadrangular  in  plan,  and  the  outer  wall,   which   is 
plastered  with  mud  and  straw,  has  no  window  or  opening  to  the 
streets,  except  through  a  single  door,  which  is  usually  of  immense 
strength  and  fortified  with  iron  bolts  of  defying  magnitude.  There 
is  conmionly  a  tank  and  some  attempt  at  gardening  in  the  Uttle 
square  around  which  the  rooms  of  the  house  are  arranged.  As  a  rule, 
even  in  the  best  houses,  apartments  have  no  inter-commimication, 
eo  that  inhabitants  pass  from  one  room  to  another  only  by  coming 
out  into  the  open  air.     The  continuous,  uhbroken  exposure  of 
mud  wall — ^the  flat  roof,  also  of  mud,  laid  on  reeds  and  straw, 
supported  by  cross-beams,  being  xmseen — gives  a  most  miserable 
appearance  to  Persian  towns.    The  Persians  are  at  once  in  arms 
against  any  neighbour  who  builds  a  second  storey,  from  which  he 
can  overlook  their  domestic  arrangements.    Many  tales  are  told 
of  the  fierce  opposition  which  this  fatal  intention  on  the  part  of  a 
neighbour  has  aroused,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  not  permitted  by  the 
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authorities  to  any  oue  to  build  so  as  to  overlook  another  house. 
The  British  Embassy,  or  Mission  as  it  is  officially  called,  has  so  far 
taken  the  local  colouring  that  a  fierce  paper  war  and  much 
intrigue  has  been  lately  going  on  to  circumvent  the  wicked  and 
abominable  design  of  the  Ottoman  Ambassador,  who  has  dared  to 
build  an  embassy-house  in  sight  of  that  of  Britain,  and  to  add  a 
second  floor  from  which  it  is  possible  (with  a  telescope)  to  see 
something  of  the  ladies  of  the  British  Embassy  if  they  happened 
to  be  walking  in  the  extensive  grounds  in  which  are  the  houses 
of  the  secretaries  and  attaches,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the 
Minister.  The  house  of  the  British  Envoy  is  certainly  the  finesty 
not  excepting  the  Shah's  palace,  in  Tehran — indeed  in  all  Persia ; 
much  more  elegant  than  the  abode  of  the  Russian,  though 
according  to  common  report,  the  Minister  of  the  Czar  has  greater 
influence  at  the  Court  to  which  both  are  accredited. 

The  charm  of  travelling  in  Persia  is  utterly  lost  if  one  weighs  all 
that  is  met  with  in  the  scale  of  progress.  In  Persia,  passing  from 
the  swift,  and  on  the  whole,  steady  career  of  Western  Europe,  in 
the  ways  of  civilization,  there  appears  to  be  not  only  an  absence 
of  progress,  but  rather  retrogression.  That  which  is  truly  inter- 
esting in  Persia  is  the  extended  scenery  and  the  outdoor  Ufe — 
for  no  European  sees  much  of  the  indoor  existence — of  the  people. 
Persia  is  the  land  of  magnificent  distances.  In  summer,  the  moun- 
tains, always  in  sight,  and  in  many  places  strongly  coloured  with 
the  metaUic  ores  which  they  contain,  glow  into  wondrous  beauty 
in  the  roseUght  of  the  morning  sun,  and  harden  into  masses  of 
deep  purple  and  black  when  the  clear  and  pleasant  starlight  is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  blazing  sun  of  Persia.  In  another  season 
we  have  seen  the  plains  resembling  an  Arctic  sea,  when  their 
apparently  perfect  level  was  covered  with  a  dazzling  expanse  of 
untrodden  snow,  and  again  when  the  white  hills  loomed  through 
the  blinding  storm  like  the  icebergs  of  polar  regions.  Wherever 
the  people  are  seen,  their  presence  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  land- 
scape. The  men  are  handsome  and  picturesque  in  their  costumes 
of  blue  or  white  cotton,  with  here  and  there  one  in  red  or  yellow. 
They  wear  skull-caps  of  felt,  turbaned  with  cotton  or  silk  of  every 
colour.  The  food  of  the  lower  classes  is  generally  composed  of 
bread — thin  flabby  cakes  baked  on  the  outside  of  a  conical  chimney, 
which  they  occasionally  soak  in  a  warm  mess  of  sourmilk — grapes, 
melons,  and  pomegranates,  which  are  produced  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  of  Persia  in  great  abundance.  In  the  towns,  the  tra- 
veller recognizes  in  the  people  the  characters  of  the  tales  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."  There  is  the  handsome,  stcJwart  porter,  with 
panting  breast  exposed  and  darkly  sunburnt  skin,  scratching  his 
shaved  head,  ready  for  any  new  summons,  including  that  of  the 
mysteriouB  ladji  ilie  mistress  of  the  equally  mysterious  house. 


•    '■  •    >       ft    I 
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iriimiii  he  maj  be  mmdered  or  enriohed,  killed  o&d  buried  Hke  a 

dog;  er  dftd  iki  flflendid' robeSy  as  is  tbe  good  pleasure  of  the  genii. 

There  n  themeiehaat  from  Bagdad,  weairu^g  the  respectable 

BMdks  ef  A  pilgiim^  and  salirted  in  virtae  of  his  journey  to  Mecca 

If  aDnten  as  ** &dji/^  his  green  or  white  turban  is  spoHess  and 

attfle;  fimn  his  shotilders  hangs  a  dodc  of  fine  cloth,  gold- 

ln^ided,  and  his  tumo  ef  purple  ot  green  is  bound  Mritii  a  cdstlj 

SMh,  hi  "whidk  probaUjr  the  ease  oonteining  his  materials  for 

WB&xkg  is  thnffit'&e  a  dagger.    Everywhere  is  seen  the  priest  or 

flMMBsht  riding^  ^th  nothing  oiF  medmess  in  his  &ce»  a  white 

doakqr,  his  diees  proehdnnng  him  to  be  amember  of  the  caste 

nUdi  IS  strongest  in  Persia.    There  are  no  old  men,  for^those 

lAose  bearAi  are  white  with  age  have  been  traoflformed  ilito 

tmilnral  youth  by  dyeiiig  the  ludr  deep  red  wiih  henna.    Hieir 

bnidi  and  feet  are  coloured  with  the  same  preparation,  and  they 

t&smdking  a  lotem,  or  reading  the  Koran  upon  the  front  plaxiks  of 

ftflir  stall  in  the  cool  bazaar,  without  any  more  apparent  interest 

is  ftetr  business  than  if  it  were  a  mere  cloak  for  ^e  supernatural 

WDocnis  of  their  active  life.    Even  without  aid  from  the  genii, 

tbas  are  always  present  in  Persia  two  mysteries,  which  no  doubt 

^  serve  to  transmit,  so  long  as  they  exist,  the  ideas  of  the 

''Aisbian  Nights."    These  are  the  veiled  lady  and  the  walled-up 

kuae  info  which  no  outside  eye  can  penetrate.    No  giaouir  can  see 

^ffm  the  eyes  of  a  Persian  woman  of  the  middle  and  superior 

claases.    She  moves  through  the  streets  or  bazaars  on  her  white 

donkey  or  on  foot,  in  perfect  disguise.     Even  her  husband  would 

not  know  her.     She  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  the  loose 

chidder  of  indigo,  or  black-dyed  cotton ;  over  her  face  a  long 

white  veil  is  tied  across  the  chudder  where  that  envelope  covers 

all  but  the   visage.      The  legs  are  hidden  in  loose  trousers  of 

cotton  of  the  same  colour,  which  are  not  worn  in  the  house.     The 

only  opening  in  the  face-veil  is  a  small  bar  of  embroidered  work 

before  the  eyes,  which  enables  her  to  see  her  path  and  the  quality 

of  tbe  goods  she  is  buying  in  the  bazaar.     But  in  all  her  outdoor 

life  she  is  a  moving  mystery.     She  may  be  young  or  old,  white  or 

black,  fair  or  ugly,  on  a  mission  of  sin  or  upon  an  errand  of  charity ; 

no  one  knows  who  she  is  as'  she  shufHes  along  upon  shoes  which 

are  diflScult  to  keep  on  ber  feet  as  the  upper  leather  ends  far 

before  the  heel.     She  raises  at  some  mud-walled  house  an  iron 

teocker  upon  a  door  like  that  of  a  fortification,  is  admitted,  the 

door  is  closed,  and  what  goes  on  within  that  house,  what  is  the 

fate  of  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  slaves,  no  one  can  know  ; 

ttere  ig  no  window  from  which  they  can  communicate  with  the 

oirter  world ;  it  is  a  despotism  within  a  despotism.     Each  of  these 

called  houses  is  the  seat  of  a  despotic  sovereignty  established  and 

confirmed  by  the  greatest  power  in  Persia — that  of  the  Koran. 

^  Vol.  xxvm.  e 
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The  religion  of  the  Persians — of  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mahomme- 
dans — gives  no  supematuml  attributes  to  the  Shah.  He  is  the 
*'  Shadow  of  God  "  {ZilruUaK)^  not  infalKble  in  his  government,  but 
because  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ruling  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  scriptures  of  Mahommed.  To  their  faithfuhiess  in  re- 
gard to  this  false  standard  of  life,  to  the  abuses  and  excesses  of 
the  purely  personal  and  irresponsible  government  to  which  their 
lives  and  honour  and  property  are  always  exposed,  we  must  ascribe 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Persian  people.  While  other  nations 
of  the  world  are  progressing,  Persia  is  declining,  because  ignorance 
and  sensuality,  and  the  rapacious  habits  of  despotism,  are  there 
established  by  the  priesthood  and  confirmed  by  the  Government 
in  every  province ;  and  the  mosque  school,  which  has  no  higher 
standard  than  writing  and  the  abiUty  to  read  half-a-dozen  verses 
from  the  Koran,  is  for  the  people  the  highest  mark  of  education. 

In  the  Persian  Church  there  is  only  one  important  schism,  and 
that  is  troublesome  to  the  priests  of  Islam,  rather  from  the 
fanatical  devotion  of  its  partisans  than  from  the  number  of  the 
followers  of  Bab — the  Babis,  who  in  Augusts  1852,  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  Shah.  The  baffled  criminals  on  this  occasion  were 
put  to  death  with  the  cruelty  which  the  offences  of  this  sect 
always  meet  with.  Lighted  candles  were  inserted  in  sUts  cut  in 
their  Uving  bodies,  and  after  lingering  long  in  agony  they  were 
hewn  to  pieces  with  hatchets.  In  Persia,  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  Koran,  the  theory  of  punishment  is  that,  not  the  State, 
but  the  relatives  of  the  victim,  must  have  vengeance  on  the  actual 
or  would-be  murderers ;  and  in  allegiance  to  this  principle  the 
Shah's  steward  or  chamberlain  executed,  on  his  Majesty's  behalf 
and  with  his  own  hand,  one  of  the  conspirators.  Bab,  who  set 
himself  up  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a  grocer  at  Shiraz.  He  had  been  executed  at  Tabriz  two 
years  before  his  followers  attempted  to  murder  the  Shah.  In  his 
execution,  he  all  but  achieved  a  "  miracle."  The  bullets  of  the 
firing  party  before  whom  he  stood  for  execution  did  not  seriously 
injure  his  body,  but  the  cords  which  bound  him  to  a  stake 
were  severed ;  in  the  smoke  of  the  firing  he  escaped  and  con- 
cealed himself,  most  unluckily,  in  a  guard-house,  where  he  was 
soon  discovered  and  dragged  to  death.  Had  Bab  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  place  of  hiding,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  who  shot 
at  him,  and  half  the  people  of  Persia,  would  have  become  Babis 
on  the  strength  of  so  obvious  a  ''  miracle."  In  succession  to  this 
imposture,  there  is  now  a  man  named  Behar  imprisoned  in  Arabia 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  who,  saying  that  Bab  was  his  fore- 
runner, gives  himself  out  to  be  God  the  Father.  He  has,  in  this 
monstrous  and  absurd  language,  addressed  several  of  the  Powers, 
as  IfshomiQed  did  liow  they  Bdgleot  bis  presence  upon 


earth;  ami  it  ir  a  fgict  that  this  muterable  delusion  has  fennd 
beJievere  and  followers  even  among  the  well-to-do  elaases  in 
Ispahan,  where,  however,  such  opioions  must  be  kept  BdQrei,  £ar 
heterodoxy  in  Persia  is  punishable  with  death. 

Of  modem  Uterature  we  have  found  nothing  worthy  of  sanuuiE. 
There  is  one  periodical  publication,  the  Gazette  of  Tehxao,  tp 
which  all  oiGcials  and  aspirants  to  office  are  constrained  to  BUh^ 
Bcribe.  and  which  we  believe  is  seen  by  nobody  else.  The 
glowing  writings  of  Hafiz,  and  the  sententious  page?  of  SftcU, 
both  of  ShiiuK,  are  the  much-read  classics  of  Persia.  We  naited 
the  tombs  of  these  celebrated  poets  in  gardens  nsw;  Shiwt 
Hafiz  died  in  1338.  but  it  was  long  after  his  deatli  that  tlM 
epleudid  block  of  marble  which  now  covers  his  reouiiv  was 
placed  in  its  present  position.  On  the  surface  are  carved,  in  tiie 
beautiful  letters  of  the  Peraian  alphabet,  two  of  the  pMt'4  odes, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  render  into  English.  The  one  in  tiie  ocntre 
i*  thns  translated  : — 

•■  Proclaim  the  glad  news  of  oneuesa  with  thee,  tbat  above  thia  ttatudtorf 
lifolm^lie  lifl«M]  immortal.  A  liii'i!  of  pni':iiti.ii'  ;i.m  T,  :m<1  my  heoit^ 
d4«  ia  to  ^  to  thee,  away  .from  the  tisps  and  temptaliona  of  Hiu 
««:  '  If  ma  BhooMert  orign  in  thy  grtat  metcv  to  call  me  thy 
WM  iKmit,  how  ktoob^  would  I  ta^  leave  of  tlte  mean  coatxnB 
witte  nkerafale  TaoftieB  of  this  mortal  ezistenoe. 

"Am  the  bij|^  T^MMm  wUch  ssiroimd  thy  throne,  ponr  out  raxm 
>a.a  flood  of  tba  gracea  of  thy  goodneas,  before  I  am  earned  away  like 
the  sud  of  the  deaert. 

''Come  hither,  0  my  loved  ones,  to  my  tomb,  with  wine  and  song,  and 
poasiMj-  at  the  sound  of  your  cheerful  voices,  and  the  music  of  your 
oelodv,  I  may  cease  from  slumber  and  rise  from  the  dead. 

"Tbou^h  r  am  aged  and  weak,  do  thou,  if  it  be  but  for  one  night,  fold 
me  in  thme  arms,  so  that  on  the  morrow  1  shall  wake  at  thy  side^re- 
atdowed  with  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth, 

"  Come  forth  and  show  thyself,  0  type  of  all  good,  so  that  Hafiz  may 
My  farewell  to  this  life  and  to  this  lower  world," 

The  wisdom  of  the  Sheik  Sadi  of  Shiraz,  who  was  bom  about 
1194  Aj).,  IB  tlie  pride  of  all  Persians  who  can  read  his  works,  of 
which  the  chief  are  the  "Bustan"  aad  the  "Gnlistan."  In  the 
earfy  pages  of  the  latter  work  we  find  this  truly  Persian  estimate 
of  the  kingly  office — 

"A  king  is  the  Shadow  of  God,  and  a  shadow  should  be  the  likeness  of 
>t>  prinapal ;  the  disposition  of  the  subject  is  not  capable  of  good  unless  it 
Iw  natimmed  by  the  sword  of  the  sovereign ;  any  good  behaviour  that  is 
tteened  m  this  worid  springs  from  the  justice  of  princes,  and  tbat 
■matdi'B  will  can  never  be  just  whose  judgment  is  based  in  wickedness." 

hi  another  place  he  entreats  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  for  bis 
vo^  and  wooe  him  to  this  mood  by  styling  his  Majesty — 

"Hu  a^lom  of  the  world,  shadow  of  omnipotence,  ray  of  gracious 
'~"~    e,tnasary  of  the  age,  refuge  of  the  faith,  the  mvindble  conqueror 

E  2 
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of  his  foes,  arm  of  triumphant  fortune,  luminary  of  resplendent  religion, 
most  illustrious  of  mankind,  glory  of  orthodoxy,  Saad,  son  of  the  mighty 
Atabak,  all-powerful  emperor,  ruler  over  the  necks  of  the  people,  lord 
paramount  of  Arabia,  monarch  of  sea  and  land,  successor  of  Solomon, 
Mozuffer-u'd  deen,"  &c. 

But  when  Sadi  gets  clear  of  the  gauds,  the  glitter,  and  the  terrors 
of  despotic  sovereignty,  he  becomes  more  independent.  He 
says — 

"  Be  undefiled  in  thy  integrity,  0  brother,  and  fear  nobody.  Washermen 
beat  none  but  dirty  clothes  against  a  stone." 

"  I  swear  it  were  equal  to  the  tonnents  of  hell  to  enter  into  paradise 
through  the  intervention  of  a  neighbour.*' 

The  principal  charm  of  Sadi's  writing  lies  perhaps  in  the  thoughtful 
wit  of  his  utterances.     To  a  story  of  a  stingy  merchant  he  adds — 

"  If  in  place  of  a  loaf  of  bread  the  round  sun  had  been  in  his  wallet, 
nobody  would  have  seen  daylight  in  this  worid  till  the  day  of  judgment." 

"  The  money  of  the  miser  comes  out  of  the  earth  when  he  himself  goes 
into  it." 

The  fable  of  a  stupid  man  is  thus  concluded — 

"  Were  they  to  take  the  ass  of  Jesus  to  Mecca,  on  his  return  from  that 
pilgrimage  he  would  still  be  an  ass." 

These  two  passages  are  truly  Mahommedan — 

"  To  advance  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  word  of  the  king  were  to 
imbrue  our  hands  in  our  own  blood  ;  indeed,  were  he  to  say, '  This  day  is 
night,*  it  would  be  our  duty  to  respond,  '  Lo !  there  are  the  moon  and  the 
seven  stars.*  ** 

"  AV^henever  thy  hand  can  i-each  it,  tear  out  thy  foe's  brain,  for  such  an 
opportunity  washes  away  anger  from  the  mind.'* 

The  works  of  these  writers  will  not  pass  away ;  they  are  safely 
enshrined  in  letters  which  are  frequently  reprinted.  We  should 
be  glad  if  we  had  the  same  confidence  that  the  remains  of  the 
tombs  and  halls  and  palaces  of  Cyrus,  of  Darius,  and  of  Xerxes, 
which  adorn  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Shiraz,  were  equally 
assured  against  injury  and  neglect.  The  inscription  near  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Cyrus,  "  I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achaemenian," 
and  the  sharp,  clear  writings  upon  several  pedestals  among  the 
splendid  ruins  of  PersepoUs,  on  which  those  who  can  may  read  in 
three  languages,  "  Darius  the  great  king,  it  is  he  who  executed 
this  work;**  and  in  another  part,  "Xerxes  the  great  king,  son 
of  Darius  the  Achsemenian  f  these  and  similar  evidence  give 
immense  interest  to  ruins  which  no  one  seems  to  examine  or  to 
protect.  The  soil  of  the  rock  which  rises  behind  Persepolis  has 
been  washed  for  ages  upon  the  iniins,  upon  exquisitely  chiselled 
stones,  which,  after  a  life  of  nearly  2,400  years,  are  in  their  bas- 
reliefs  clear  as  the  work  of  the  present  century.    What  treasures 
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xiry  may  not  lie  concealed  beneath  those  mmmal 

which,  in  these  aiicieiit  halls,  lisc  high  cnmigh  to  conceal  one-half 

thii  figure  of  a  king,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  traveller's  sight  the 

legs  of  many  a  winged  bull  ]     The  fineet  staircase  in  the  world, 

the  most  nobly  planned  aud  executed,  is  that  leading  from  the  plain 

through  wliich  flows  the  classic  Araxes,  or  the  Bendemeer  of  "  Lalla 

Roofeh,"  til  the  jiUtform  of  Peracpolis.     We  have  no  space  to  do 

JHliM  to  these  nnni,  <tf  which  PeTnam  are  so  oarelflas.    In  the 

pefgraa  of  uobitaatare  ibaj  are  cleaHy  next  in  deaoent  to  the 

MdmgiB  of  Mmereh,  whioh  in  many  pointi  they  reaemble.    They 

bna  a  moat  'important  and  interuting  part  of  the  tangible 

aridnoe  wUoh  girea  to  Asia  aa  well  aa  to  Sgypt  and  to  Qxeeoe 

ttlVEe^ectiTe^areainthe.peTfeotionof_olaaBioarohiteota]re.  But 

itvoddbe  laah  to  hope  that  under  a  Hahommedan  Girrernment 

ft^irin  erer  be  aa  carefii%  proteoted-aa  are  the  remuna  of 

Am  hoiLdinga  whioh  were  erected  abont  the  aame  time  upon  the 

Aaopi£i  of  Athena. 

Abtedb  Abikos. 


THE  DRAMA. 


THE  history  of  the  drama  is  a  strikmg  illustration  of  the 
vitality  which  may  be  present  in  things  constantly  supposed 
to  bo  moribund.  No  institution  has  been-  more  frequently  at 
death's  door ;  none  has  been  more  unceasingly  alive.  It  has 
suffered  every  vicissitude  which  can  fall  upon  human  things.  It 
has  been  persecuted  from  without  and  it  has  languished  from 
within.  It  has  been  dying  of  a  plethora  and  of  an  atrophy.  It 
has  been  crushed  by  rulers  who  have  feared  the  truth  of  its  re- 
flection or  the  bitterness  of  its  mockeiy.  The  institution  which 
gave  birth  to  the  drama  has  often,  terrified  at  the  strength  and 
independent  growth  of  the  stage,  turned  and  attempted  like 
Saturn  to  devour  its  own  offspring.  There  have  been  many 
times  when  this  attempt  has  so  far  succeeded  that  the  dramatic 
art  has  been  forced  to  hide  itself  from  the  pubhc  eye,  to  wear 
rags  for  regaha  and  to  exchange  the  brilliancy  of  the  stage  for 
the  darkness  of  hovels.  But  through  all  these  periods  of  dark- 
ness it  has  succeeded  in  keeping  alight  the  sacred  fire  which  was 
concealed,  not  extinguished.  There  is  in  human  nature  an  imi- 
tative instinct  which  is  so  strong  that  it  must  find  a  recognized 
expi-ession ;  and  when  once  the  dramatic  art  was  discovered  as 
the  highest  form  which  this  instinct  could  assume,  it  became  im- 
possible either  by  force  or  perauasion  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  overthrow  of  cue  of  its  most  cherished  arts  was  a  necessaiy 
and  desirable  sacrifice.    The  existence  of  this  dramatic  instinct 
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^fl^^ardlycatl  for  any  proof ;  but  if  Miy  auoh  n  vaoited  one  seed 
cnly  paee  some  time  in  a  nursery  ta  j^ygroimd  of  children. 
There  one  will  Boon  observe  that  thAvOh^drea's  gpuaeB  asseiae-ft 

I  mimetic  form.  Tbey  grow  tired  of  iM^ff  botindad  by  their  o*n 
mdlTidualitiee  ;  theyeayto  each  otberi  "I^et  yxra  be«  Vifidw  aftd 
I  a  Sultan  ;''  tbey  play  at  being  pirate^'  brigandsi,  Boldiers,  »ny^ 
thing  but  themBelves.  Thus  tbey  oeeapB  for  ft  tune  from  -tlie 
narrow  epbere  in  which  their  life  i*  puwd;  th^  oease  to-be 
children  who  must  presently  be  called  back  to  dinner  or  to  Isflsona; 
thev  become  beings  of  liniitlefis  drATflfl  (uid  powers,  and  in-so 
'^flofBptti«7^ei^^eiio«  tiu  aftine  kind  of-plefiSDre  wbicb  th^  aftw- 
•Wivds  derive  front  dnuestie  r^KMntationB.  M-ihe  infiuuyjr  of 
4BiKaf»''Uf  «efr  mfiko  &ai  <i£  iadrndnalsy  one  &tda  that  in  -all 
oesitanee 'tbfr 'giowl^  of  tbehJ^erformB' of  tiie  drama  is -de- 
(VCJt^Md  from  the  eetabUiliment  of  merely  imitative  lites.  The 
MEgiea  ^eaoh  oonntry  has  bean  the.  inmiediate  oanee  of  these 
-flileai.  as  it  hae  been  foond  that  the  devontneas  ef  tbe  pecqolo  has 
been'  much  aeeisted  when  with  that  is  associated  the  gratifeatiim 
^'1^  HJmetio  instinct.  Thm  in  Greeee-tiieorigin  of  the  ^ama 
■lan  W  ttaocd  'tD -the  dioial  ritea  of  IK<»iyBBs,  which  Arian  first 
TBCbKAdto^hat  order  which  was  &a  first  step  towards  Hie  fop- 
«aalfan  of  a  nation^  drama. 

Thus  in  modem  times  the  drama  of  Spain,  which  has  had  a 
remariEable  influence  over  that  of  other  nations,  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Church.  There  is  this  striking  diiference  between  the  Spanish 
and  other  national  stages,  that  while  elsewhere  the  growth  of  the 
drama  has  ever  gone  hand  in  hand  with  its  detachment  from  the 
service  of  its  parent,  in  Spain  it  has  clung  so  close  to  that 
parent  that  the  genius  of  Spain's  great  dramatist,  Calderon,  found 
its  fullest  development  in  plays  of  a  strictly  religious  nature.  It 
is  curious  that  the  first  play  recorded  as  having  been  performed  in 
Spain — an  allegorical  or  moral  piece  by  the  Marquis  de  Villena — 
was,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  wiitiugs,  burnt  after  his  death  on 
account  of  its  dangerous  tendencies.  But  this  is  a  rare  instance 
of  the  intolerance  which  has  been  common  enough  elsewhere, 
ezpreseing  itaelf  in  Spain.  There  have  been  occasions  where  the 
mysterious  antipathy  which  the  drama  has  often  excited  in  the 
minds  ofGrovemments  has  asserted  itself;  as  when  under  Philip  IV. 
the  Council  of  Castile  proposed  that  on  the  reopening  of  the 
theatres,  closed  for  Court  mournings,  the  plays  performed  should 
be  limited  to  examples  of  edifying  lives  and  deaths,  ivithout  any 
interest  of  love ;  should  in  fact  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  acted 
tracts ;  and  that  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  should  be  entirely 
banished  from  the  stage.  Fortunately  the  proposal  was  as  repug- 
nant to  the  King  as  its  carrying  out  would  have  been  to  the 
pabUc. 
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The  writer  just  mentioned  was  amongst  other  things  remarkable 
as  being  one  of  the  most  briUiant  champions  of  the  romantic  drama 
in  the  contest  which  it  waged  for  years  with  the  classical  drama. 
This  contest  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  already  going  on  in  his 
comitry,  and  Lope's  plays  of  chivalrous  adventure  were  acted  at  a 
time  when  the  French  drama  was  still  narrowed  to  a  rude  imitation 
of  classical  models,  and  the  German  had  advanced  no  further  than 
the  performance  of  mysteries.  At  a  much  earUer  period  in  Eng- 
land the  mysteries  had  ceased  to  be  the  standing  dish  of  theatrical 
entertainment.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  support  given  by  the 
Romish  Church  to  the  drama  in  the  days  of  the  mysteries  with  the 
denunciations  hurled  at  it  in  another  century  by  the  Puritans. 
These  entertainments  were  thought  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
to  contribute  so  much  to  the  worthy  instruction  of  the  people  that 
the  Pope  granted  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  one  who 
resorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  given  in  Whitsun-week  at  Chester, 
beginning  with  the  creation  and  ending  with  the  general  judg- 
ment. 

The  mysteries  gradually  developed,  by  the  introduction  of  ab- 
stract moral  qualities  personified  among  the  Scriptural  characters, 
into  what  were  termed  moraUties ;  and  these  again  gave  way  to 
the  interlude  which  proposed  no  set  purpose  beyond  that  of 
amusement. 

The  interlude  called  the  "  Historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau  "  is  the  first 
piece  of  serious,  as  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister  "  is  the  first  of  comic 
interest,  in  which  regularity  of  construction  and  discrimination  of 
character  is  attempted.  But  the  first  extant  piece  in  English 
which  can  be  properly  termed  a  tragedy  was  written  by  Thomas 
Sackville — after^vards  Earl  of  Dorset — and  Thomas  Morton,  a 
barrister,  and  was  acted  before  the  Queen  at  Whitehall,  in  1561. 
In  this  piece,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  "Tragedy  of 
Gorboduc,"  a  dumb  show,  prefiguring  what  is  to  come,  precedes 
each  act,  as  is  done  according  to  the  stage  direction  in  the  play 
within  a  play  in  "  Hamlet."  The  fact  that  this  tragedy  does  not 
strictly  preserve  the  unities  of  time  and  place  is  lamented  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  his  "  Apology  of  Poetry,"  written  some  twenty- 
years  after  its  production.  In  this  work  he  inveighs,  with  severity, 
against  the  disregard  of  the  classical  rules  by  English  dramatists, 
and  adds,  "  But  besides  these  gross  absurdities  how  all  their  plays 
be  neither  right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingUng  kings  and 
clowns,  not  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  thrust  in  the 
clown  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  majestical  matters 
with  neither  decency  nor  discretion,  so  as  neither  the  admiration 
and  commiaemts^n   nor  right  sportfulness,  is  by  their  mongrel 

This  points  clearly  how  long  before  the 
4  as  a  fcation  in  France 
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it  had  asserted  ita  eupremacy  in  England.  But  that  the  establiflb* 
ment  of  the  classical  drama  in  France  was  iii  great  measare  owiag 
to  tlio  clever  policy  of  Richelieu,  who  saw  that  the  limits  whioh  it 
imposed  upon  writcre  would  serve  liis  ends,  it  would  seem  atrange 
that  &  people  so  keeo-n-itted,  so  full  of  dramatio  instinct  aa  ibe 
French,  should  have  pinned  their  faith  upon  go  miHtaken  m 
tdtooialic  creed.  There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  aaidinfavonr 
Mljl^renco  to  the  classic  drama.  Wliite  it  iniposM  moat  oaeleas 
■MtdfitionB,  it  also  conveys  a  certain  uiajes^  and  grwkdffax, 
iW^Dch  is  eaaily  lost  whc-n  the  classical  restrictionfl  are  remorsd. 
and  in  which  there  is  much  virtue.  But  it  is  an  aokuowledged 
lact  that  a  virtue  when  enforced  loses  half  its  morit.  And  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  after  the  pohtical  forc«  whioh  oompeHed 
respect  for  the  classical  rules  had  passed  away  the  mere  foroe  of 
tradition  should  have  availed  to  keep  it  alive.  One  would  think 
that  Ute'FnOfih  quioknen  of  perception  would  havs  seen  that  to 
twMphyit  tiie  diama  of  GreMe  into  modem  times  was  as  vain  at 
to  ci^eat  the  beea  of  Hymettns  to  hive  in  the  FaUia  iloTal.  The 
Qtmbiu  ^ama  mw  arer  closely  alUed  with  tiie  creed  of  the 
eooutiy)  and  as  that  oteed  imagined  an  invincible  and  remone- 
IsM  ftte  whioh-  overhimg  all  the  aotiona  of  mankind,  the  emotions 
1  by  a  lepMSontation  of  anoh  actiau  must  loae  in  intereet 
a  th«  belief  in  that  &te  has  diaaj^Mared.  The  drama  whose 
I  are  alWaya  within  the  grasp  of  this  fate,  so  that  do 
what  they  will,  combat  as  they  may  witli  their  passions,  breast  as 
they  may  the  storm  of  circumstance,  and  struggle  with  their  c\~il 
star,  their  efforts  are  always  bounded  by  the  grim  power  waiting 
in  the  background  to  overwhelm  them — this  drama  cannot  but  be 
wanting  to  modem  eyes  and  ears  in  the  sense  of  poetical  justice. 
This  sense  demands  that  if  a  man  bears  himself  nobly  in  adversity 
he  shall  not  lose  all  the  rewaid  of  his  heroism,  because  a  curse 
bos  been  pronounced  upon  his  race  by  the  gods.  Aud  the  more 
immediate  interference  of  the  deities  employed  in  the  classical 
French  drama  wars  strongly  with  the  human  interest.  Take,  for 
inatance,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  drama,  the  "  Ph^dre" 
of  Baciue.  The  part  of  Ph^dre  in  this  play  is  the  one  which 
probably'  taxes  the  powers  of  a  tragic  actress  more  than  any  other, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  moving  power  which  urges 
Ph^re  on  in  her  miserable  career  is  not  a  merely  human  passion : 
she  ia  impelled,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  gods,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  known  to  herself  as  well  as  to  any  one,  disarms,  or 
lather  destroys,  the  spectator's  sympathies  and  antipathies  at  the 
onteet:  he  feels  that  he  is  watching  the  actions  of  a  creature 
moTed  not  by  a  passion  from  within,  which  she  may  wrestle  with 
aod  vanqnish,  but  by  a  force  from  without  against  which  all  her 
•SntB  must  be  vain.      To  succeed   in  so  far   overcoming  this 
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impressiou  that  the  spectator  shall  be  moved  by  the  emotion  of 
Ph^dre,  shall  place  himself  with  her  under  the  influence  of  a 
power  in  which  he  has  no  belief,  is  what  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  highest  dramatic  force.  The  actress  has  not  only,  as 
in  the  romantic  drama,  to  impress  the  audience  with  a  belief  in  a 
passion  and  a  circmnstance,  which,  however  extravagant,  is  yet 
conceivable.  She  has  to  carry  them  with  her  into  an  impossible 
region,  and  make  them  sympathize  not  only  with  a  simulated 
emotion  but  with  a  forgotten  creed.  Such  a  feat  was  performed 
not  very  many  years  ago  by  Rachel,  and  has  been  accomplished 
in  these  days  by  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

The  crime  of  Othello  or  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  understood  by 
those  who  see  it  represented.  It  arises  from  a  conflict  of  human 
passions,  which  results  in  the  triumph  of  evil  over  good,  and  it 
carries  with  it  a  protest  and  a  warning.  That  of  Ph^dre  bears 
no  such  fruit,  and  awakens  no  such  comprehension,  for  it  is 
useless  to  struggle  with  the  inevitable.  The  same  difficulty 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  stirring  the  heart  by  the  character  of 
classical  drama  opposes  itself  also  to  arousing  interest  by  its 
events.  The  speech  of  Th6ram6ne  in  Racine's  tragedy  is  full  of 
grandeur  and  fire.  It  describes  in  moving  yet  stately  terms  the 
unfortimate  fate  of  a  hero;  but  this  fate  being  caused  by  the 
special  intervention  of  Neptune,  who  having  listened  to  one  form 
of  prayer  will  hear  nothing  of  an  amended  version,  is  incredible  ; 
and  failing  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  an  audience,  may 
fail  also  to  touch  their  hearts.  The  fact  that  in  the  face  of  all  these 
difficulties  the  company  whose  privilege  it  is  to  represent  the 
works  of  Racine  upon  the  French  stage  can  still  impress  its 
hearers  with  a  sense  of  their  force  and  beauty,  is  no  mean  tribute 
to  the  powers  of  the  actors. 

In  England,  from  the  time  when  the  drama — ^which  had  before 
moved  with  an  awkward  progress  Uke  that  of  a  youth  between 
boyhood  and  manhood — developed  into  the  full  strength  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  writers  of  his  time,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  it  was  at  a  height  of  power  which  it  has  never 
since  attained.  During  this  period  indeed,  as  during  all  others, 
there  were  writera  who  were  admired  at  the  time  as  tragic  poets, 
and  whom  a  better  judgment  remembers  only  as  compilers  of 
extravagant  bombast. 

The  existence  of  war  is  ever  destructive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  arts,  and  especially  of  the  dramatic  art,  whose  province  it  is 
to  supply  by  fictions  the  absence  of  real  turmoil  and  passion ;  and 
as  war  is  the  most  dramatic  of  human  events,  the  most  striking  in 
its  oontrastSi  the  most  sadden  and  comprehensive  in  its  reverses 
trinmn^  >t  man  is  playing  a  part  in  this  drama 

id  glories  of  the  stage  are  no  longer 


^Wttrted.  Thia  fact  may  pai-tly  account  fov  the  entire'' abseno*  of 
tbe  drama  among  two  classes  of  mankind'-'-^e  Jews  and -the 
foUowc-rs  of  Mohammed.  There  'was  tliis  al&4  iu  the  oase  of  ^m 
Jews  to  prevent  any  desire  for  the  establidtmeiit  of  a  (fantstt 
among  them,  that  the  drama  in  other  natioKB  traa  cloMly  a6^ 
□ected  with  the  petformauce  of  n^ligious  rites,  and' that'  tiM 
Semitic  mind  turned  with  horror  from  these  ritM  and  ftVerytiiing 
that  had  a  pni-t  in  them.  However  that  may  be,  the  1^reat«iuag 
and  the  preseuoe  of  war  in  England  went  far  to  -di^  down  tiie 
drama  from  the  height  which  it  hitd  readied. '  'Added  to  tliifl  the 
Puritans  had  long  been  iaveighing  against  the  ffidatMice  of  tke 
drama,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  seize  au  oppOftanitj-  f or  oon- 
verting  the  pride  of  diesent  into  the  glory  of  ptiMOOtion. 

The  temporary  suppreeaion  of  the  theatre  'Was  not  the*  wovttt' 
evil  which  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  -nrorked :  it  led  'bkter, 
afi  most  unwise  suppreseions  do.  to  au  extnaTagant  ramlBiOn. 
The  tone  of  the  Court  of  the  Restoration  helped  to  foster  tfatf 
exaggerated  freedom  to  which  the  drama  not  wmatnrally  radied 
after  a  long  period  of  bondage.  The  faults  (rf  the  Frendi  mdiool 
■were  imported  without  its  merits,  and  a  niizttm  of  lioeDMsad 
formality  took  posseseion  of  the  stage.  Tb6  provinod  of  tiie 
drama  is  to  "  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scotn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  fonn  and  prewufe/* 
And  doubtless  the  stage  at  this  time  fulfilled  that  office,  in  re-' 
fleeting  accnrately  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time.  Bat  it 
conld  not  "show  virtue  her  own  feature,"  for  there  was  no 
virtue  to  ebow,  and  probably  the  patrons  of  the  stage  found  their 
vanity  amused  by  the  copy  of  their  own  vices  and  follies,  and  in 
no  way  learnt  that  their  way  of  life  was  objectionable.  Schlegel 
obeervea  of  this  period  of  the  English  dmma,  "  It  was  no  longer 
an  Engluh  national  but  a  London  comedy.  The  whole  nearly 
tnmB  on  fashionable  love-suits  and  fashionable  raillery:  the  love 
ofiairs  are  ^ther  disgusting  or  insipid,  and  the  raillery  is  always 
puerile  and  devoid  of  humour.  These  comic  writers  may  have 
accurately  hit  the  tone  of  their  time  ;  in  this  they  did  their  duty, 
bat  they  have  reared  a  lamentable  memorial  of  their  age."  He 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  extreme  hcense  of  incident  and  dialogue 
found  in  these  comedies,  and  remarks  that  "Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
portrayed  a  vigorous  though  irregular  nature ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  repulsive  than  rude  depraWty  coupled  with  claims  to 
higher  refinement."  In  strong  contrast  to  the  license  which  pre- 
vailed under  Charles  II.  was  a  temporarj'  \'ictory  gained  by  the 
classical  over  the  romantic  drama,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
age  grew  so  picked  that  after  Addison  had  reformed  the  English 
langnage,  had  measured  all  its  movements  and  set  it  to  certain 
fanes  and  times,  no  one  conld  imagine  that  there  was  any  merit 
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in  authore  who  had  dared  to  write  before  his  rules  were  acknow- 
ledged, w^ho  had  exercised  a  power  which  obeyed  no  law  save 
that  of  truth  to  nature,  and  displayed  a  strength  which  would 
not  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  chill  decorum.  Most  of  the 
best  critics  of  this  time  aspired  to  exercise  a  criticism  which,  from 
the  classical  point  of  view,  should  be  perfect,  and  there  arose 
an  impression  that  once  this  perfection  of  criticism  was  reached, 
the  production  of  great  literary  and  dramatic  works  must  of 
necessity  follow.  It  was  supposed  that  a  writer  who  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  classical  rules  enough  to  comply  with  them 
exactly  could  do  no  wrong.  He  might  build  a  sonnet  or  a  tragedy 
just  as  a  carpenter  does  a  house,  by  the  square.  The  question 
proposed  to  each  other  by  the  cofiTee-house  critics,  upon  any  new 
production  upon  the  stage,  was  always  "  What  would  Aristotle 
say  to  this?'* 

The  sage  whose  dogmas  in  physical  science  had  been  found 
imtenable  was  considered  infallible  in  laying  down  rules  for  the 
dmma.  No  one  any  longer  believed  that  all  salts  were  more  easily 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  or  that  himian  beings  alone  of 
all  animals  grew  grey  in  age ;  but  everybody  believed  in  the 
certainty  of  Aristotle's  receipts  for  a  moving  tragedy  or  a  laughter- 
moving  comedy.  So  it  came  to  be  considered  that  the  dramatist's 
tnie  business  was  to  compose  his  play  according  to  certain  cut- 
and-dried  rules  and  limits,  and  Shakespeare  was  spoken  of  by  the 
critics  with  a  kind  of  tolerant  compassion.  The  opinion  of  him 
which  Hume  has  set  on  record  in  his  English  History  was  but 
the  expression  of  what  had  been  felt  long  before  : — 

"If  Shakespeare  be  considered  as  a  man  bom  in  a  rude  age,  and 
educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any  instruction  from  books  or 
from  the  world,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  If  represented  as  a 
poet  capable  of  furnishing  a  proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or  intel- 
ligent audience,  we  must  abate  much  of  this  eulogy,  A  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  sentiment  adapted  to  a  single  character  he  frequently  hits,  as  it 
were,  by  inspiration,  but  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for 
any  time  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturesque  expressions,  as  well  as  descrip- 
tions, aboimd  in  him,  but  it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  purity  or  simplicity  of 
diction." 

This  wonderful  piece  of  criticism,  which  it  is  now  difficult 
to  believe  was  representative  of  any  time,  contained  nothing 
which  had  not  been  said  before,  in  various  ways  better  or  not 
so  well.  Hume's  name  has  preserved  his  opinion,  and  the 
work  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  has  handed  it  down 
to  posterity  to  be  stared  at  Uke  a  fly  in  amber.  Goldsmith's 
estimate  of  the  greaif  dramatist  was  no  higher  than  Hume's.  Mr. 
Primrose,  in  the  "  Vix5ar  of  Wakefield,"  meeting  with  a  player, 
asks  him  who  are  the  theatrical  writers  most  in  vogue  at  the 
moment.    "Who  are  the  modem  Otways  and  Drydens!"    **I 
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facT*.  rir,"'  cried  the  player,  "  few  of  our  modem  dramatists  wotild 

thhk  themselves  much  honoured  by  beiTig  compared  with  the 

viiten  yon  mentioD.    Drydcii's  and  Rowe's  manner  arc  quite  out 

of&sbioD;  our  taste  has  gone  back  a  whoh'  century,     Fletcher, 

Ben  JoDSon,  and  all  the  phiys  of  Shnkcspcare  ure  tlic  only  ones 

ftat  go  down."     "  How,"  cried  I,  "  is  it  possible  the  present  age 

can  be  ple&aed  with  that  antiquated  dialect,  that  obsolete  humour, 

ftfiae  overcharged  characters,  which  abound  in  the  works  you  meii- 

tiooT"   And  Goldsmith  aimed  a  most  unconsciotis  bit  of  satire  at 

Inmself  when  he  clasBcd  the  importance  of  Shakespeare  together 

wiA  that  of  taste  and  the  musical  glasses.    It  is  not  surprising  that 

tiie  age  which  despised  Shakespeare  slioukl  exalt  Huch  writers  as 

SO,  Fhihp,  and  Havard,  and  gravely  set  up  the  one  as  a  warning. 

Ae  others  as  models.     Essays  wliich  affected  t<i  consider  poetry' 

sad  dramatic  writing  in  its  highest  sense  claiised  together  "  (iarriek. 

Shskeq>eare,  Cumberland,  and  some  other  writers  of  later  renown." 

n*  "PtOToked  Husband"  is  compared  with  some  of  the  finest 

fffints  of   Shakespeare    in    comedy.      "  Othello "  and  "  George 

Bamwdl,"  "Hamlet"  and  the  "Battle  of  Hexham,"  are  tossed 

ti^ettier  in  the   some   categoiy,   whence  the  critic  may  select 

exuqilea  of «  "barbarous  taste"  or  of  "unexceptional  writing," 

lecording  aa  Shakeepeare  or  Lillo  is  the  (subject  of  his  di6eui<.'<ion. 

It  is  nataml  enough   that  plays  written   all  upon   the   same 

<r.->del  ahonld  all  resemble   each   other.      Accordingly  we   find 

"    *   the  only  difference  between    the    eliaracterB    in    iliffen-nt 

all  composed    by    the   sann-    rule   is   diseiivcrcd    in    tlioir 

.     The  kmg  has  the  Fiinu-  form  of  UwAcv.  the  Ln-er  thi- 

■■id   of  complaint,  the  warrior  thi-   sain.-   talk   nf  holms 

ik   death   and  victory.     Anger   or  pain   is   cxpresird 

md  "Oh,"  and    tortures,   darts,   ami   ilam-s  are   th.- 

;■  iustrnmenta  by  which  the  stniggh'  of  n   jrr>':il   s.-nl 

The  poetry  of  these  plays  cinsists  in  a  i-himsy  m.'ia- 

■  chaiacters  constmct  with  infiaiti'  pains  at   s.'ttled 

,'■  end  of  an  act  six  or  tij^hf  lines  of  vrrso  are  t'\- 

liersonage  who  is  last  left  njion  tin'  s(ai:i'.  and  tlie 

■^esilto  draw  a  lengthy  parall-'!  In-fw.'.n  l\i.' 

ircmaHtanoea  and   to   labon.'U^ly  liKin    ihin,:v- 

'ther.      In   this   \\\A\u'm   I'arl-s.   v. 


ng  one 


■  th.' 


de  can  bi'  pnl.  ilais  >■ 


,  oat  hi*  torliir.'.!  sM.', 
.lit  blood  and  lUvd;" 
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and  in  a  fashion  little  different,  Lord  Grizzle,  in  "  Tom  Thumb," 
exclaims : 

*<  Tom  Thumb  shall  feel  the  Tdngeance  he  has  raised. 
So  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets. 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets, 
With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 
And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done." 

Nicholas  Rowe,  in  his  preface  to  the  play  of  "Jane  Shore," 
announced  an  intended  imitation  of  Shakespeare,  and  at  the  same 
time  apologized  for  it  if,  in  consequence,  **  the  verse  should  not 
charm  the  ear."  For  the  verse  of  Shakespeare  which  he  thought 
so  Uttle  calculated  to  "  charm  the  ear,"  he  substituted  such  stuff 
as  this  spoken  by  Lord  Guildford : — 

**^  I  have  a  thought,  but  wherefore  said  I  one  ? 
I  have  a  thousand  thoughts  all  up  in  arms. 
Like  populous  towns  disturbed  at  dead  of  night, 
That,  raised  in  darkness,  bustle  to  and  fro 
As  if  their  business  were  to  make  confusion.*' 

The  metaphor  here  is,  to  say  the  least,  striking.  Fii-st  the 
speaker  has  one  thought ;  then  the  one  grows  into  a  thousand ; 
then  the  thousand  are  all  in  arms;  and  finally  they  change 
from  a  thousand  warriors  to  a  thousand  towns  full  of  people — 
and  in  that  character  bustle  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness.  Possibly 
the  writer  of  the  lines  may  have  observed  that  a  confused 
metaphor  was  common  enough  in  Shakespeare,  and  imagined 
that  in  this  passage  he  at  once  imitated  and  improved  what  he 
announced  as  in  some  sort  his  model. 

But  his  imitation  of  Shakespeare  consists  in  truth  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  a  few  Shakespearean  words,  and  a  versification  a  thought 
less  dreary  than  Rowe's  usual  manner.  He  makes  the  Duke  of 
Glo'ster  swear  by  holy  Paul  and  talk  of  ambling  on  a  gossip's 
message,  and  is  then  satisfied  that  he  has  written  Uke  Shakespeare. 

It  was  partly  the  reaction  from  the  regulated  stiffiaess  and  cold- 
ness of  what  was  called  the  classical  drama  which  led  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  a  very  different  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment. 
To  the  languid  circulation  succeeded  a  riotous  pulsation.  The 
stately  heroes  who  moved  with  a  chill  dignity,  as  though  fearing 
to  disarrange  the  folds  of  their  togas,  were  replaced  by  bandits 
who  stalked  fiercely  in  plumed  hats  and  careless  mantle;  by 
spectres  who  glided  grimly  across  the  scene ;  and  by  demons  who 
sprang  from  the  bottomless  pit  through  trapdoors.  The  solemn 
company  of  classical  figures  was  ousted  by  the  motley  rout  of 
melodrama.  The  term  just  employed  is  one  that  has  been  used 
in  many  incorrect  senses,  and  one  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  definite  meaning.  But,  it  may  be  said,  melodrama  does  not 
differ  from  tragedy  in  that  it  deals  with  surprising  incident — ^with 
stabbing,  poisoning,   and  intriguing;    for  all  this  is  frequently 
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czovded  into  one  of  Shakespearc'B  plays,  which  yet-v 
bagedy.  But  it  differs  in  this,  that  lu  melodrama  the'aoticHL  iv.Kt 
enddeu  and  rapid  ae  to  leave  no  space  for  the  equal  dsveloplBSlii 
of  passion  and  motive.  The  mental  does  not  keep  paoe  iriih,  thft 
phytdoal  struggle.  There  is  no  adequate  prologue  of  paanoa  t» 
lead  up  to  the  daring  leap  or  the  gallant  rescue  whioh 'oonohldaa 
A  Bceue.  The  effects  are  produced  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  .a* 
tha  result  of  a  sustained  conflict  of  circumstance  and  {aej^ig.  ■  A 
bliudiiiau  might  sit  at  the  representation  of  a  ti-agedy  and  fdlow 
it  rery  well,  while  he  would  miderstand  notliing  of  a  meUidniBaa. 
It  was  DO  bad  satii'e,  though  an  unconscious  one,  up9n1ih9>tanK 
dency  of  melodrama,  which  was  conveyed  by  RichardiMP,.  flw 
shofTDiau,  in  hie  version  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  whM  CUtiM 
M  of  the  screen  he  had  blue  and  red  fire  blazed  at  fUM-.-mixtfffh 
In  the  class  of  melodrama  may  be  included  Kotnebue't  "Fiauro*? 
Sbendan's  version  of  which  became  so  popular  in  Eu^nic^«»,in|l 
w"The  Stranger,"  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  school^Hi.  Mjioel 
vUch  had  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  drama,  tho  pow«i;of  il^nalt 
Ib  yet  assertin  g  itself.  ; . . 

The  stage  was  presently  lighted  by  a  finer  radian W'flluti:  ihft 
^ter  and  glare  of  melodrama.  The  inSuence  of  the  play-Wlitet) 
and  of  the  actor  who  iuterprets  his  thought,  must  aliV^jni  a^-Mid 
read  upon  each  other.  \S1ien  the  poetic  and  histrionio  tiJwt'Ke 
Cmnd  rising  together,  it  is  a  good  day  for  the  draBMr  v £^)rt^ 
nstely  for  the  stage,  its  boards  have  at  times  been  trodden  by 
actors  who.  besides  poseesBiug  the  executive  skill  which  ie  a 
necMary-  part  uf  their  business,  have  been  impressed  with  a  high 
lenso  of  their  calling;  who  have  considered  the  ohIigationB  which 
tteir  profession  involves  to  othei-s,  as  well  as  the  personal 
triiunpha  which  it  bi-inga  to  themselves.  The  influence  of  such 
>oto»  is  not  hounded  by  the  walls  of  the  theatre  where  their 
Want  is  displayed ;  tho  echoes  of  their  voices  are  earned  beyond 
uiere,  to  reach  and  stir  the  hearts  of  poets.  Such  actors  as  these 
*ere the  Kembles ;  but  in  their  days  the  play-writers  art  bad  not 
•yetrecovered  from  the  long  sickness  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 
Store  was  no  response  from  the  poet  to  tho  actor's  appeaL  Such 
*>  Mlor  was  Macready,  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  time. 
Sndl  men  as  Kuowles.  Talfourd,  Shcii,  Lord  Lytton,  and  greater 
i'oetB  than  these,  who  are  happily  still  among  ub.  were  induced 
'"  Q»th(!  their  thought  and  passion  in  a  dramatic  form.  While 
writ,  I-  .,f  the  time  were  contiibutiug  their  efforts  to 
ilio  drama,  no  labour  was  spared  by  the  actor 

..    ,  Shakeepeaie  with  fitting  dignity. 

I  oalled  upon  to  illastrate 
lie  poet  and  the  player. 
V)  frame  the  play,  as  a 
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fine  setting  is  given  to  a  ricli  jewel:  not  as  a  specious  casket 
wliich  may  distract  attention  from  the  imworthiness  of  the  thing 
which  it  holds.  Nor  was  the  modesty  of  nature  overstepped  by 
an  attempt  to  press  nature  unchanged  into  the  service  of  art. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  greater  blunder  than  that  of  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  reaUty  in  emotion  upon  the  stage  by  the 
reality  of  mechanical  appKances  or  trivial  details :  it  is  a  venture 
which  defeats  its  own  object.  There  is  so  much  in  a  stage  play 
necessarily  unUke  actual  Ufe  that  the  attempt  to  imitate  con- 
ventional realities  can  only  remind  an  audience  by  its  incon- 
gmity  that  it  is  but  a  play  which  is  being  represented.  In  real 
life  a  man  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion  will  eat  his  dinner,  or  put 
on  his  boots  mechanically,  without  losing  his  emotion.  If  he  is 
represented  as  doing  so  upon  the  stage,  the  outward  action  will 
seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  passion  within,  and  the  dramatic 
effect  will  be  ruined.  So  in  the  case  ot  scenic  appliances.  The 
object  of  scenery  is  to  help  the  spectator's  imagination  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  play,  to  suggest  ideas  of  beauty  or  of  horror  ;  too 
close  a  copy  of  actual  objects  will  only  break  the  illusion. 

Unfortunately  the  so-called  emendations  upon  Shakespeare  of 
the  eighteenth-century  critics  and  playwrights  could  not  be 
entirely  rejected.  They  had  indeed  become  so  closely  interwoven 
'with  the  original  that  at  an  earlier  time  Schiller,  an  ardent  reader 
of  Shakespeare,  WTiting  his  "  Robbers,"  borrowed  whole  speeches 
from  Colley  Gibbers  "Richard"  instead  of  Shakespeare's,  and 
thought,  like  Prometheus,  to  steal  fire  from  heaven  while  he  was 
really  picking  the  brains  of  a  poor  wretch  who  had  nothing  to  spare. 

Since,  as  before,  the  disappearance  of  Kean  and  the  Kembles, 
and  of  Macready  after  them,  there  has  been  an  outcry  raised  upon 
the  degeneracy  of  the  drama  in  England,  sometimes  Avith  appa- 
rently good  reason,  sometimes  vn\\\  none.  A  great  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  theatre  was  worked  by  the  revolution  occasioned 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the  patent  theatres, 
the  establishment  of  which  had  no  doubt  led  to  some  bad  as  well 
as  to  many  good  results.  These  present  days  of  the  EngUsli 
stage  have  at  least  an  advantage  over  some  which  have  gone 
before  them,  in  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  has  been  recog- 
nized, if  not  constantly,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  The  ex- 
traneous charm  of  a  foreign  accent,  or  of  splendid  scenic  effect, 
has  somerimes  been  found  necessary  to  command  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  beauties  of  the  dramatist ;  but  that  it  has  been  even  so 
commanded  is  a  good  sign.  At  this  day  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  an  actor  canable  of  expressing  the  poet*s  thought 
has  proved  that  the '  ^te  ready  to  witnesB  that  thought 

finely  inteipreted  1  4ie  i  llie  oaipenter 

or  the  empty  coats 
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The  drama  of  France,  which  has  had  a  coneidemble  eflPect  upon 
that  of  England,  went  through  vicissitudes  no  less  remarkable 
than  our  own.     But  whereas  in  England  the  spiritual  arm  has 
generally  been  raised  for  the  oppression  of  the  stage,  in  France 
this  has  been  the  effort  of  the  tempoml  power.    It  has  been  more 
to  the  ministers  of  princes  that  the  fear  of  the  drama  has  appealed 
than  to  the  delegates  of  the  Church.    At  times,  indeed,  the  stage 
in  France  has  raised  the  wrath  of  the  priests  and  stirred  it  to 
action.    Thus  after  the  first  representation  of  "  Tartuffe,"  which 
the  people  received  with  acclamation,  the  Church  appealed  to  the 
King  to  forbid  its  repetition.    The  appeal  was  granted,  but  Moliire 
made  a  counter  petition,  which  resulted  in  the  reversal  of  the 
King's  decision.   Unfortunately,  on  the  reproduction  of  "  Tartuffe" 
the  King  was  absent  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  per- 
fomiance,  in   consequence   of  a   despatch  from   the   temporary 
Govemment,  the  lights  of  the  theatre  were  suddenly  extinguished 
and  audience  and  actore  dismissed.     There  was  for  a  long  period 
a  violent  hatred  of  the  actor's  profession  entertained  by  the  priest- 
hood in  France — so  violent,  indeed,  that  until  some  twenty  years 
ago  there  was  in  existence  an  excommunicative  decree  against 
comedians.     The   refusal   of  Chiistian  burial  to  the  celebrated 
actress.   Mile.  Adrienne  le  Couvreur,  has  been    contrasted   by 
Voltaire,  in  some  fine  verses,  with  the  honoured  funeral  of  Llrs. 
Oldfieldin  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  interment  in  the  sixteenth 
century  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  tlie  Spanish  poet  and  actor,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cordova,  was  attended  by  extraordiuary  pomp.    This 
^vas  an  honour  the  more   remarkable  as  the  Spaniards  of  those 
days  believed  actors  to  be  children  of  the  devil.  Rueda's  influence 
and  popularity  had  indeed  been  enormous,  but  he  seems  to  have 
left  the  Spanish  theatre  in  no  very  happy  condition,  to  judge  from 
^hat  Cervantes  says  of  it  in  "Don  Quixote": — 

"Comedy,  according  to  Tully,  ou^^lit  to  be  a  mirror  of  human  life,  a 
pattern  of  manners,  and  an  ima^'e  of  truth  ;  while  the  (Comedies  now  re- 
presented are  mirrors  of  vanity,  patterns  of  folly,  and  pictures  of  license. 
J^lays  are  likewise  now  written  to  g-ain  the  admiration  of  the  vul^i^ar  and 
i^orant  i)eople,  and  l)ring  them  to  the  theatre.  All  of  which  is  to  the 
prejudice  of  truth,  the  discredit  of  history,  and  even  the  disgrace  of  our 
Spanish  wits." 

Every  one  will  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  which  this  passage 
^^^ggests  to  the  discourse  of  Hamlet  to  the  players.  Cervantes 
himself  devoted  not  a  little  of  his  daring  genius  to  the  drama.  In 
^^c  of  his  earlier  plays  he  represents  a  roistering  soldier,  who 
g^ins  his  living  by  begging  for  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  some- 
times getting  diiink  on  the  proceeds.  It  is  no  great  wonder  that 
^n-'antes  was  hated  by  the  priests. 

There  is  no  history  of  the  national  drama  of  Spain  to  equal, 

^OL.  xxvni.  F 
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either  in  intereat  or  authority,  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Cervantes  in  his  preface  to  liis  own  comedies  : — 

"  Some  days  ago  I  took  part  in  a  conversation  with  some  friends  on  the 
subject  of  comedies  and  things  pertaining  to  them.  It  was  discussed  with 
so  much  suhtlety  and  learning  that  they  came  well  nigh  to  perfection. 
They  spoke  also  of  him  who  first  of  all  in  Spain  drew  comedy  from  her 
swaddling-clothes,  gave  her  an  habitation,  and  decked  her  in  pomp  and 
magnificence.  I,  as  the  eldest  of  those  who  were  present,  told  how  that  I 
remembered  seeing  the  great  Lope  de  Rueda,  a  man  as  famous  in  acting 
as  he  was  in  understanding.  He  was  bom  at  Sevile,  and  by  trade  a  gold- 
beater. He  was  admirable  in  pastoral  poetry,  and  in  this  quality,  nor 
then  nor  now,  has  there  been  found  his  equal.  Although,  being  then  a 
child,  I  could  not  judge  of  the  excellencies  of  his  verses,  there  still  abide 
in  my  memory  some  which  I  perceive,  in  this  my  riper  age,  to  be  worthy 
of  all  praise.  (But  that  it  would  be  a  little  out  of  place  in  this  preface  I 
could  reproduce  here  one  or  two  which  would  bear  witness  to  what  I 
say.) 

"  In  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spaniard  all  the  furniture  of  a  comedian 
was  earned  in  a  bag,  and  consisted  of  four  white  coats  of  skins,  trimmed 
with  gilt  leather,  four  braids,  as  many  wigs,  and  four  crooks,  more  or  less. 
The  comedies  were  mere  colloquies  like  eclogues,  between  two  or  three 
shepherds  and  a  shepherdess.  These  were  embellished  and  prolonged  by 
two  or  three  interludes,  now  by  a  negitjss,  now  by  a  ruffian,  now  by  a  fool, 
and  now  by  a  Biscayno.  These  four  parts,  and  many  others,  did  Lope 
make  with  the  greatest  excellence  and  truth  imaginable.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  stage  machinery — no  combats  of  Moors  with  Christians  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  They  had  no  figure  which  arose,  or  appeared  to  rise, 
from  out  the  centre  of  the  earth,  through  a  trap-door  of  the  stage,  and 
that  was  formed  of  four  benches,  with  some  four  or  six  boards  placed  upon 
them,  and  raised  about  four  palms  above  the  ground.  One  did  not  then 
see  angels  or  souls  descending  from  heaven  in  clouds.  The  ornament 
of  the  stage  was  an  old  rug  8U8[x?uded  by  cords  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  by  which  was  foniied  the  tiring-room.  Behind  it  were  the 
musicians,  who  sang,  without  guitar,  from  ancient  ballad.  Lope 
de  Rueda  died — and,  for  the  good  and  famous  man  he  was,  they 
buried  him  in  Cordova,  wherc  he  fell  on  sleep,  in  the  cathedral,  between 
the  two  choii-s,  where  also  was  interned  that  famous  clown,  Luis  Lopez. 
Naharro,  a  native  of  Toledo,  succeeded  Lope  de  Rueda,  who  was  celebrated 
in  the  character  of  tlio  ruffianly  coward,  lie  incieasecl  somewhat  more  the 
decoration  of  comedy,  and  exchanged  the  bag  for  chests  and  trunks  ;  the 
orchestra,  which  before  sang  behind  the  nig,  he  introduced  into  the  theatre; 
he  abolished  the  beards  of  the  comedians,  for  till  then  no  one  acted  without 
a  false  beard.  It  was  his  will  that  all  should  act  with  unmasked  batteries, 
excepting  such  as  took  the  parts  of  old  men,  or  those  which  demanded  a 
change  of  visage.  He  invented  scenery,  devised  clouds,  thunder,  lightnings, 
combats,  and  battles.  But  none  of  these  attained  the  sublime  height  in 
which  we  find  them  now — this  is  true,  and  none  can  contradict  me— and 
here  I  may  be  allowed  to  trespass  the  bounds  of  mine  own  modesty,  when 
we  see  acted  in  the  theatres  of  Madrid  ^  The  Commerce  of  Algiers,'  which 
I  wrote,  '  The  Destruction  of  Numancia,'  and '  The  Naval  l^gagemeut,* 
when  I  ventured  to  reduce  comedy  from  five  to  three  acts.  I  was  the  first 
to  show,  or  rather  I  was  the  first  who  represented,  the  imaginations  and 
secret  workings  of  th»  .flouL  nroduciug  on  the  stage  images  of  morality 
with  the  general  m  «0(ilaii8e  of  the  aadienoa    About  that  time 

I  wrote  from  tww  ^xwiediea.  wUdi  were  ill  acted  without 

any  offerings  of  o  *«i  their  oonrse 

without  whistUngji,  her  things  to 
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-occtipy  me.  I  ubandoued  the  pen  and  the  drama,  and  immediately  after- 
wards appeared  that  prodigy  of  natm^,  the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  who 
bore  away  the  sceptre  of  comedy,  subjugated  and  brought  beneath  his 
sway  all  the  comedians,  filled  the  world  with  his  own  dramas^  happily  con- 
ceived, and  well  wrought  out,  and  so  humorous,  that  those  which  he  has 
written  may  nol  be  contained  in  ten  thousand  leaves,  and  all  (which  is 
most  wonderful  to  tell)  he  has  seen  acted,  or  at  least  been  assured  that 
they  were.  If  all  those,  and  they  are  many,  who  wished  to  follow  his 
steps  and  share  his  gloiy  were  to  write  their  works  together,  they  would 
not  have  written  the  half  of  what  he  alone  has  composed.  But  not  for 
this — since  God  gives  not  all  things  to  all  men — must  we  omit  to  mention 
with  esteem  the  works  of  Doctor  Ramon,  which  were  the  greater  after 
those  of  the  great  Lope.  Highly,  likewise,  must  we  esteem  the  inge- 
nious intrigues  of  the  licentiate  Miguel  Sanches,  the  modesty  of  Doctor 
Mira  de  Mescua,  a  signal  honour  to  our  nation,  the  discretion  and  variety 
of  conceit  of  Canon  Tarraga,  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  Don  Guillen 
de  Castro,  the  brilliancy  of  Aguilar,  the  pomp,  the  pageantry,  the  show, 
and  splendour  of  the  comedies  of  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  those  in  pro- 
'nncial  jargon,  bom  of  the  subtle  wit  of  Don  Antonio  de  Galarza,  and  those 
which  give  such  promise  of  the  traps  and  subtle  tricks  of  love  by  Gaspar 
de  Avilar,  all  of  whom,  and  many  others,  have  helped  the  great  Lope  in 
raising  up  this  vast  and  stately  fabric."f 

The  opposition  of  the  Church  in  France  to  the  drama  did  not, 
as  in  England,  spring  from  a  Puritanical  belief  in  the  inherent 
viciouaness  of  the  stage.  It  was  political,  and  arose  from  a  fear 
of  diminution  of  present  power.  The  satirical  dramatists  of 
France  were  from  the  time  of  the  Moralities  bold  in  their  attacks 
npon  the  A-ices  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  these  attacks 
were  delivered  before  the  Court  by  comedians  wlio  knew  well  how 
to  give  them  all  their  point,  and  who  were  in  a  manner  regarded 
as  spokesmen  of  the  King.  As  is  seen  from  the  story  of  '-Tartuffe," 
jiist  told,  Louis  XIV.  was,  until  the  reign  of  Mme.  de  ilaintenon 
and  her  bigotry,  by  no  means  ill  disposed  to  listen  to  these  satires, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  was  not  likely  to  increase  the  love  of 
tlie  jiriests  for  the  players.  As  during  two  im[)ortant  epochs  of 
French  history  the  prime  ministers  of  France  were  Cardinals  of 
the  Church,  it  is  natural  that  the  authority  exercised  over  the 
b^age  should,  while  proceeding  from  the  Church,  be  mainly  of  a 
political  nature.  The  greater  of  these  two  Cardinals,  Riclielieu,  ex- 
ttndeda  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  the  stage  after  his  fashion 
—that  is,  he  treated  it  as  a  schoolmaster  does  a  boy  when  he  says 
to  him,  "  You  may  haye  a  hohday.  Go  and  play  ;  amuse  yourself 
how  and  as  much  as  you  like;  only  mind  you  don't  go  out  of 
bounds,  and  take  care  that  I  don't  hear  you  making  a  noise." 
The  Cardinal  found  that  so  long  as  it  was  his  submissive  pupil  the 
stage  might  be  of  some  political  service  to  him.  Moreover,  he 
derigned  that  it  should  serve  to  reflect  his  own  personal  glory. 
As  ig  well  known,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  behef  that  being  a  great 

•  For  this  tnmfllatioD  of  a  little-known  passage  in  Cervantes  I  am  indebted  *o  n  y 
MadXr.A.  J.DuffieM 
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minister,  his  real  vocation  was  to  be  a  great  poet  and  dramatist. 
Under  the  Bpell  of  this  delusion  he  wrote  plays  which  assuredly 
nothing  but  the  terror  of  hie  name  could  have  placed  upon  the 
stage.  The  violence  of  his  envy  at  the  euccess  of  Comeille'B 
"  Cid  "  gave  occasion  to  Boileau  to  write  this  happy  distich : — 


The  contest  between  the  classical  and  romantic  drama  in 
France  was  both  more  sustained  and  fiercer  than  elsewhere.  The 
jealousy  entertained  of  anything  like  theatrical  liberty  by  tho 
Government  in  France  from  early  times  was  the  cause  of  the  hold 
which  the  imitation  of  the  ancient  theatre  took  upon  the  country. 
In  the  narrow  limits  of  these  imitations  the  authorities  discovered 
safety,  and  the  people  whose  dramatic  tastes  were  not  allowed  to 
be  gratified  in  any  otlier  way  were  glad  to  welcome  the  only 
form  of  drama  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  first  play  of 
the  classical  school  wliich  followed  upon  the  moralities  and  the 
lottises  was  "  Cloopatre  Captive,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  with 
choruses  written  by  Etienne  Jodelle,  eeigneur  of  Limodin,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  From  the  time  of  Jodelle  down  to  that  of 
Corneille,  the  character  of  the  French  stage  remained  unchanged. 
There  was  no  vehicle  for  the  poet's  thought  admitted  save  the 
Alexandrine  verse ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  dignity  of  the 
drama  would  be  injured  unless  its  characters  were  either  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Mussulman.  There  was,  indeed,  once  acted  a  prose 
tragedy  of  Sophonisba,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  prose  comedies  came  somewhat  into  vogue.  Fronton,  a 
Jesuit  father,  attempted  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  met  with  no  success.  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  writer  who  pro- 
duced no  less  than  twelve  hundred  dramatic  pieces,  attempted  to 
strike  out  a  new  line  in  presenting  tragi-comedies,  one  of  which 
he  took  from  a  tale  of  Cervantes.  Had  he  translated  one  of  the 
plays  of  Cervantes  he  might,  perhaps,  have  obtained  a  better 
result ;  but  as  he  had  no  touch  of  the  Spanish  poet's  genius,  his, 
mere  borrowing  of  a  plot  from  him  availed  him  nothing.  The 
impress  of  tho  classical  world  became  so  firmly  marked  upon  the 
French  drama  that  it  was  not  till  Corneille  had  produced  six 
comedies  and  one  tragedy  after  the  antique  pattern  that  he  dared 
give  expression  to  his  romantic  tendencies  in  the  "  Cid."  In  this 
hia  own  genius  foimd  s  starting  point  in  the  imitation  of  two 
Spaniah  dramatists,  Guillen  de  Castro  and  Diamante. 

Thij  piiMic  ir;iv  ■■V-ry  pusr^iMr  nlirn  of  thoir  approval  to  tho  new- 
style  \v)iii-li  ( '  iriii.'illi.'  .iKi-niidfd  to  iiitruduce  ;  but  it  did  not  meet 

1th  i-i^iKil  I  i\-,inr  IVnm  the-  Ai^adeniy,  which  in  those  days  meant 
Court  ;  ami  t. .       ^JJOHfti  ift?  dramatiat  was  forc 
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_      sequently,  Comeille  found  huDself  obKged  to  oonfine  his  de- 
parture from  claBsical  mlee  to  the  regions  of  oomedj.     Here  he 
was  again  iDdebted  to  a  Spanish  original,  his  fine  oomedy  "Le 
Menteur"  being  taken  from  -'LaVerdad  SotpeohoBa,**  ft  play  long 
attributed  to  Lope  de  Vega,  whoee  reputation  attracted  to  itself 
all  unowned  plays,  a«  in  our  time  that  of  Sydney  Smith  did  all 
uamoleBB  pieces  of  wit.  The  ori^nal  of  "LeMenteur"  was  in  trnth 
the  work  of  Alarcon,  and  aa  tibe  play  not  only  keeps  the  stage 
in  France,  but  is  -well  known  in  En^and  thron^^  a  very  coarsely 
handled  adaptation  by  Foote,  it  is  onty  fair  that  the  credit  of  it 
should  be^reu  where  it  ie  doe.   Foote'svendon,  called  the  "Liar," 
loeee  a  great  deal  of  the  wit  and  all  flie  finer  elements  of  the  French 
piece.     Dramatists  of  his  time  were  qmte  as  clever  as  those  of  a 
later  one  in  managing  to  evaporate  all  the  esseoioe  of  foreign 
pivcGB  in  the  procesB  of  transmutation.    Looking  at  the  very  fine 
comedy  of  "  Le  Mentcur,"  one  cannot  bat  regret  that  Comeille  did 
not  uftener  turn  from  the  frowns  of  Melpomene  to  the  smiles  of 
Tliaiia.     The  reason  for  tiiis  is  to  be  found  in  the  faot  that  a  strict 
canon  of  the  Academy  was  A  marked  separation  between  tragedy 
SBft  flomed^.    A  writer  possesedng  a  genius  of  such  a  compass  as 
CotndBe'i^  which,  fitted  and  incHned  to  deal  with  both  sides  of 
Imoui  event  and  character,  is  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  one 
only  it  s  tam^  will  find  it  easier  to  keep  comedy  out  of  his 
tngedies  than  to  banish  pathm  from  his  comedy.    Indeed,  the 
comedy  can   hardly   exist   witliout   an   undercurrent   of    deeper 
feeling;  when  tliat  is  removed,  the  remaining  elements  will  be 
fonnd  to  belong  rather  to  farce  than  to  comedy.     Comeille,  there- 
fore, with   the  ambition  for  a  seat  in  the  Academy  constantly 
before  him,  was  content  to  confine  his  efforts  mainly  to  the  antique 
tragedy.     He  was,  however,  not  only  comic  himself  in  some  in- 
Btances ;  he  was  also  the  cause  of  comedy  in  others.     The  first 
pieces  of  Molierc,  lively  and  funny  enough,  were  founded  first 
npon  the  mechanical  humour  of  the  Italian  farces,  then  upon  the 
Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue.     It  was  Corneille's  influence  which 
fiistled  him  to  enter  upon  the  comedy  of  character  where  he  after- 
wsrda  became  so  great,     "  I  am  much  indebted,"  he  wi-ites  to 
Boileau,  "  to  '  Le  Menteur.'     ^Vhen  it  was  first  performed  I  had 
*Wdy  a  wish  to  write,  but  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  should  be. 
My  ideas  were  still  confused,  but  this  piece  determined  them, 
Inihortibut  for  the  appearance  of 'Le  Menteur,' though  I  should  no 
d«it  have  written  comedies  of  intrigue,  like  '  L'Etomdi '  or  '  Le 
"^\  Amoureux,'  I  should  perhaps  uever  have  written  '  Le  Jiisan- 
*^     fc* " 

wt  only  through  the  medium  of  Corneille  that  Moliere 
■d  to  the  Spanish  stage  ;    in  his  later  compositions  he 
trowed  directly  from  it. 
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The  disadvantages  of  the  method  under  which  Racine  worked, 
and  the  grandeur  with  which  in  spite  of  that  he  informed  his  pieces, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Long  after  Comeille's  time  and  his, 
French  tragedy  continued  to  lom  in  the  same  narrow  groove, 
the  classical  model  was  ever  held  in  so  solemn  a  veneration  that 
eveiything  which  departed  from  it  was  held  to  be  by  that  fact 
unworthy.  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet "  was  described  by  Voltaire  as 
the  dream  of  a  drunken  savage  with  some  flashes  of  beautiful 
thought.  The  version  of  this  work  written  by  Ducis,  in  which 
the  part  of  Hamlet  was  played  by  Tahna,  was  scrupulously  lopped 
of  what  were  termed  the  barbarisms  of  the  original.  The  presence 
of  the  ghost  upon  the  stage  waft  considered  an  outrage  upon  taste 
and  dramatic  art.  As  the  spectre's  warning  was  in  some  sort 
necegjsaiy  to  the  plot  of  the  play,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
secrets  of  his  prison-house  in  order  to  appear  to  Hamlet  in  dreams, 
which  he  relates  to  his  friend  Morceste,  the  Horatio  of  the  French 
play.  This  device  seems  puerile  enough.  The  genius  of  Talma, 
however,  triumphed  over  the  playwright's  constraint*  ;  it  is  said  by 
thoso  who  saw  it,  that  the  awe  and  terror  conveyed  in  Talma*s 
aspect  as  he  nished  upon  the  stage  after  one  of  his  dreams  was  as 
impressive  as  (iamck's  terror  at  the  actual  sight  of  the  ghost. 

It  was  long  before  anything  like  Shakespeare,  in  his  habit  as  he 
hved,  could  recommend  itself  to  the  French  stage ;  long  before 
Alfred  do  Musset,  in  his  beautiful  poem  "  La  Nuit  d'Octobre,"  could 
venture  to  class  together  Les  Sonnets  de  Petrarque  et  le  Chant  dee 
Oiseaux,  ]Michel  Ange  et  les  Arts,  Shakespeare  et  la  Nature.  A 
violent  battle  had  before  this  to  be  fought  between  the  romantic 
and  the  classical  di-ama.  Something  towards  sweeping  away 
antiquated  notions  in  dramatic  as  in  other  matters  was  done  by 
the  terrible  storm  of  the  Revolution.  Seeing  the  ancient  system  of 
politics  overthroT\ai,  men  thought  that  that  of  art  might  possibly 
have  no  surer  foundation.  The  new  or  romantic  school  of  the 
drama  began  to  develop  itself,  and  to  war  with  the  tenacious  habit 
of  the  old  or  classical  school.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best-gifted 
cultivators  of  the  romantic  school  was  M.  Nepomucene  Lemercier. 
In  his  drama  of  *•  Pinto,"  which  was  finst  produced  in  the  mouth 
Germinal  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  Republic,  M.  Lemercier  unfolded 
the  whole  romantic  system,  exhibiting  a  striking  variety  of  char- 
acter and  incident,  and  minghng  comic  with  grave  situations  with 
an  audacious  freedom.  For  these  innovations  much  credit  is  due 
to  ]\r.  Lemercier,  although  in  spite  of  them  the  play  of  "  Pinto  "  is 
ineftablv  dull. 

In  1821)  a  romantic  drama  of  considerable  importance,  "Henri 
III.  et  sa  Cour,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Fran(j;ais.  It  is  well  worth  remark  that  Dumas  was  first 
led  to  write  for  the  stage  by  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  an  English 
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iCWmpftiiT  of  acfors.     He  gives  in  his  menioirs  a  lively  picture'  of 

the  impTeseion  made  upon  him  by  this   circiunfitaoce.     "I  liAdi 

novpr  read,"  he  ^vrites,  "a  single  piece  of  a  foreign  theatre.     They 

aiinonnced  '  Hamlet.'  I  knew  only  that  of  Ducis.    I  went  to  see  tfaafri 

of  Sliakapeare.     It  was  this  which  I  sought,  which  was  wanting^ 

to  my  pxisteiice ;  it  was  these  playtTs  forgetting  that  they  ir«a») 

<in  a  stage:  it  was  this  Hfo  of  fiction  becoming  artiial  b;f -the' 

power  of  art ;  it  was  this  reahty  of  word  and  gesture  which  madO'i 

of  actora  luiman  beings,  with  their  virtues,  their  passions,   and  t 

their  weakueesea.  and  not  stilted  heroes,  impassive,  declamatoiyj  ( 

and  Kent  en  tio  us.     I  saw  Itomeo.  Virginius,  Shyloclt,  William'Wrflpr 

Othello;  I   saw  Macieady,  Koan.  and  Yoiing;  I  read,  1  devdnmcli 

the  library  of  the  foreign  stage,  and  I  saw  that  in  the  wofhtrf ■ 

the  theatre  all  spning  from  Shnkespeare,  as  in  the  real  woiW-'dt'' 

upringx  from  the  sun.     I  saw  tliat  none  could  be  compared  to'  Uln, 

tor  he  was  as  dramatic  as  Comeille.  as  comic  as  ilolicre,  as  origiiud  ■ 

asftiiilcron,  as  thoughtful  asftoctho.  as  pafisi{inate  an  ScIiiUcr.      I 

WW  that  his  works  alone  included  as  miiny  typou  ;is  the  wnrie  <^ 

tf>Dfttt -'Wliten;    I  sow,  isdeed,  t^at  in  the  power  of  oreation 

GUbhiMlm  come  nest  to  Ck>d.    Fnm-ihal  time  my  TOcatu>n-' 

TO  dflttdmuned."* 

'fM-'irtth  Ha  enthanum  brOQBed  hf  Sbak«q>eBTS^aiicL;'tlie 

Iii^««t(»ii^  Dinnas,  Who  was  then  a  cI«rkuaderiheQ«Tei»- 

dwi^'Wt  MtomM  to  woil^  fint  to  read  ^e  pity*  of  o&er  nations,-' 

and  then  to  write  plays  for  his  own ;  and  thus  France  owes  some 

of  itaiDoat  brilUant  dramatic  writings  to  the  visit  of  an  English 

company  of  players.     It  was  directly  indebted  also  to  an  English 

writer  of  romance  for  the  production  of  "  Henri'lII.  et  sa  Cour," 

the  plot  of  which,  aa  Dumas  says,  was  founded  upon  two  pasBagea 

id  French  chronicles  and  a  scene  from   Sir  Walter  Scott.     The 

play  had  a  great  succeas ;  it  was  opposed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 

the  upholders  of  the  classical  school ;  but  their  enmity  to  this 

piece  was  the  very  extravagance  of  love  compared  to  what  they 

felt  for  Victor  Hugo's  plays.     Dumas'  drama  was  romantic,  but  it 

wa«  in  proee ;  and  it  did  not  attempt  the  mingling  of  comedy 

and  tragedy,  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  classical  faction  as 

early  as  the  days  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  and  which  is  found  in 

many  of  Hugo's  pieces.     Thus  it  was  not  till  the  year  1830,  when 

Hugo's  "Hemani"  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Frani^ais,  that 

the  war  of  the  romantic  and  the  classical  drama  reached  a  climax 

which  resulted  in  the  assured  victory  of  the  former. 

*  Th«i«  is  DO  finar  p*si«KB  than  this  to  be  Contid  id  all  the  icorke  a[  Dumas,  %  wntar 
loo  MldoiD  nlcd,  in  Englund  at  lesat,  at  hia  proper  worth.  Tha  vast  quantity  proJuoed 
by  Ws  awifl  pen  has  given  a  faiBB  improsaion  ot  his  IbIbhIh:  ho  is  genorall;  considored 
•■*vTit*rwbo  frittored  bis  powera  siraj  in  too  constaDtly  eierciaing  them.  Yet,  in 
CTerything  that  he  wrote  thare  is  someCliing  of  the  iacred  Are;  and  his  playa  >ra 
moi^  of  dramatic  eonstrBOtion  and  Qne  porception  of  character. 
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In  putting  this  great  drama  before  the  public  the  author,  who  waa 
only  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  had  to  dread 
not  only  the  opposition  of  the  critics  without  the  theatre,  he  had 
also  to  encounter  the  prejudice  of  those  who  had  been  trained  ta 
the  classical  school  within  it.  Over  difficulties  in  the  theatre  and 
outside  of  it,  however,  M.  Hugo's  genius  finally  triumphed,  but 
not  without  a  violent  combat.  The  play  on  its  first  night  wa& 
received  with  little  disapproval  and  much  acclamation.  But  from 
the  second  representation  to  the  forty- fifth  and  last  at  that  time, 
the  theatre  became  an  arena  in  which  the  partisans  of  two  gi-eat 
factions  nightly  contended.  The  disturbance  was  hardly  less 
than  that  of  the  O.P.  riots  in  England.  The  excitement  was  as 
great  and  the  parties  as  distinctly  marked  by  their  costume  as  in 
a  battle  or  a  University  boat  race. 

To  the  respectable  attire  of  the  ancients  was  opposed  the  dis- 
ordered hair  and  the  starthng  gannents  of  the  young  followers  of 
Hugo.  In  the  van  of  battle  the  celebrated  red  waistcoat  of 
Theophile  Gautier  shone  like  the  oriflamme.  The  advocates 
of  the  old  and  new  dramatic  school  displayed  as  much  fervour 
and  bitterness  as  has  been  seen  in  other  countries  exliibited  bj^ 
rival  parties  in  poUtics  and  rehgion. 

The  rage  awakened  by  the  writer,  who  dared  to  depart  from 
the  iniles  which  must  be  perfect  because  they  had  existed  so  long, 
went  so  far  that  the  poet  received  anonymous  letters  threatening^ 
him  with  death  imless  his  abominable  play  were  withdrawn.  On 
the  other  hand  the  devotion  of  the  poet's  followere  was  as  great 
as  his  enemies'  hatred.  Two  students  learned  that  lettei-s  had 
threatened  him  with  death  as  the  penalty  of  his  daiing,  and  they 
accompanied  liim  as  an  escort  from  the  theatre  to  his  house  every 
night  that  his  play  was  performed.  The  editor  of  the  Courier 
Francais  said  to  Victor  Hugo,  *'  There  are  two  men  in  France  who 
are  thoroughly  hated,  M.  de  Polignac  and  you."  Duels  wer& 
fought  on  the  subject  of  "  Hernani,"  and  a  corporal  of  dragoons,, 
who  died  at  Vanues,  desired  in  his  will  that  on  his  tomb  might  be- 
inscribed  "Ci  git  qui  cinit  a  M.  Victor  Hugo."  But  the  great 
battle  was  won. 

Eight  years  later,  when  the  piece  was  reproduced,  two- 
spectators,  who  had  been  present  at  its  first  performances, 
conversed  as  they  left  the  theatre.  One  said  "  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  play  succeeds,  he  has  changed  every  hne  of  it." 
**  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  other,  '*  ho  has  changed 
not  the  play  but  the  public."  There  was  another  dmmatic  poet 
of  the  romantic  school  in  France,  whose  works  will  hve  as  long 
as  M.  Hugo's — Alfred  de  Mussct.  His  genius  is  less  comprehensive, 
but  it  is  as  penetrating.     In  his  plays,  which  he  calls  comedies^ 
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he  liax  the  art  of  CDrifcintmfiiig  a  singular  trapd  force.  In  coe 
.  speech,  Bouietimee  in  uiiu  line,  ho  lays  bare  airhole  Hfetime  of 
an^itsh.  The  paesioii  of  Iiis  dramas  does  not  grow  and  derelap 
itself  L_v  degreoe,  it  strikes  and  ^t'ith^rs  like  a  atoim  of  lightiiin|^ 
in  the  niidst  of  a  Biunmer  tlay.  The  brilliancy  of  the  oome^ 
■  irhicii  plays  upon  the  surface  of  his  tragitr  iiower  is  nnriTalleiL 
It  JH  curious  that  in  the  ^yoTkR  of  thia  romaiitia  dnmatut  dier» 
is  a  cortoin  resemblance  to  the  ancient  classicBl-  modek  in  thi»— 
that  he  always  conveys  tlie  idea  of  a  fate  tivefriding  the  ootioiis 
of  men,  waiting  its  own  time  to  overwhelm  tlnem.  Hie  poetry  is 
of  no  delicate  a  fibre  that  the  least  rough  haacDtng  deetroyi  Ito 
beauty,  and  his  works  could  hardly  be  succeMfnlly  played  anyw 
■where  but  at  the  Fran^^ais,  where  the  finest  ttJent  and  tiie  moat 
careful  training  are  found  in  combination.  The  French  oome(^ 
had  no  such  difficulties  as  the  struggles  betweim  the  claflsoal  and 
romantic  school  to  contend  with.  But  it  had,  and  it  hai,  other 
dangers  which  work  from  within,  and  are  thoffefoTO  more  sobtie 
anil  more  dangerous  than  those  wluoli  he  \\4thont.  There  arfr 
matab  rtdking  xemaifa.  made  by  a  very  great-  oiitio  upon  the 
Rweh  eomedy  of  a  foimer  period.  The  object  of  these  oomedtee, 
Iw  oliMinra^  is  no  longer  Hfia,  bat  society.  '*That  perpetual 
■egotiatJon  betveen  oonffioting  Tanitiee  vhiidL  nerer  ends  in  a 
Moen  treaty  of  peace — the  embroidered  dresh,  the  hat  under  the 
am^cnd'theswordbythende—eaeentially  belong  to  them,  and 
the  whole  of  the  characterization  is  limited  to  the  folly  of  the 
men  and  the  coquetry  of  the  women.  The  insipid  uniformity  of 
these  pictureB  was  unfortunately  too  often  seasoned  by  the  cor- 
niptioQ  of  moral  principles,  which,  especially  after  the  age  of 
Louia  XIV.  till  the  middle  of  the  century  under  the  regency  and 
Louis  XV.,  it  became  the  fashion  openly  to  avow.  In  this  period 
the  favourite  of  the  women,  the  homme  a  bontiet  fortunes,  who,  in  a 
tone  of  satiety,  boasts  of  the  multitude  of  tis  conquests  too  easily 
achieved,  was  not  a  character  invented  by  the  comic  writers,  but 
an  accurate  portrait  from  real  life,  as  is  proved  by  many  memoirs 
of  the  last  century  even  down  to  tliose  of  a  Beseaval.  We  are 
disgusted  at  t^e  unrivalled  aensaaUty  of  the  love  intrigues  of  the 
Grecian  comedy,  but  the  Greeks  would  have  thought  the  intrigues 
with  married  women  in  the  French  comedy  entered  into  merely 
from  giddy  vanity,  much  more  disgusting.  If  in  the  constant 
ridicule  of  marriage  by  the  petilt  mditrea,  and  in  their  moral 
scepticism,  eq>ecially  with  regard  to  women,  the  poets  merely 
intended  to  censure  a  prevailing  depravity,  the  picture  is  not 
therefore  the  less  dangerous.  The  great  or  fashionable  world,  - 
which  in  point  of  numbers  is  the  small,  but  which  considers  itself 
as  alone  of  any  importance,  can  hardly  be  improved  by  it,  and  the 
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ixainplo  is  but  too  so^liictive  for  the  other  classes  from  the  brilHancy 
with  wliioh  the  eliaractere  are  sxinrounded.  But  in  so  far  as  comedy 
is  oouivnied,  tliis  deadening  corruption  is  bv  no  means  entertain- 
iiijr  »nd  in  many  pieces  in  which  fools  of  quality  give  the  tone,  as 
in  the  *  OhevaUer  a  la  mode'  of  Dancourt,  for  instance,  the  picture  of 
ixMupleto  moRil  di.^soluteness,  which  though  true  is  both  impoetical 
and  unnatuniL  is  not  onlv  wearisome  in  the  extreme  but  most 
dtvidoiUy  ilisgusting."  So  writes  Schlegel  of  the  French  comedy 
of  the  jKist  time,  and  so  might  he  write,  with  a  diflference,  of  that 
of  the  pn>sent  day.  The  embroidered  dress,  the  hat  under  the 
ann^  anil  the  sword  bv  the  side,  have  vanished,  but  the  foUv  of  the 
laeii  and  the  ovxiuetry  of  the  women  remain  as  the  staple  of  the 
play.  It  is  true  also  that  marriage  is  no  longer  ridiculed,  but  it 
IS  as8unit:-d  tliat  niarriaire  laws  exist  onlv  to  be  broken,  and  the 
mv^si  jK^puiar  writer  of  comedy,  or  of  comedy-drama  in  France, 
AIexaiidrv>  Pumas,  nh^  contends  that  his  pkiys  are  all  admirably 
moraL  And  thev  arc  so  in  this  sense,  that  when  analvzed  the 
pioturv  which  they  present  of  vice  and  its  consequences  is  revolting. 
But  the  ntasi?  of  the  pubUc  who  fill  a  theatns-  do  not  care  to  analyze. 
They  do  not  pierce  beneath  the  sur&ce :  they  come  to  be  amused, 
and  they  dcpc^rt  with  the  immediate  impr^^ssion  of  what  has  amused 
them  i£i  tlnir  luiniis^  The  ci^nstancy  with  which  a  theme  is  put 
In^orv  them  cannot  but  lo«d  them  in  the  end  to  believe  in  its  con- 
stant and  jH-rvading  existence.  When  an  author  who  has  power 
vrouirh  to  make  his  wriunir?  lifelike,  even  it  thev  were  not  informed 
with  life  by  the  pertVotion  of  acting,  pne^^nts  to  an  audience 
always  the  saine  aspect  of  human  atiaii^  they  ax^  induced  at  last 
to  WUeve  that  aspo\*t  to  be  the  true  one.  The  author  shows  them 
a  never^varviu  •  vi<.^tun?  of  men  wboee  honour  is  baseness,  and 
wv^men  whv  so  strength  is  vice :  and  the  public  become  disciples 
to  his  cHLH-d,  III  oi:e  •:<  this  writer  s  succc^^nl  plays  the  man  who  is 
SCI  up  as  a  ?yive  v^f  Lor,v::r  an^oag  other?  who  arc  supposed  to  be 
tar  KIvw  hir.u  :s  so  rUv^>i  tivnr  he  ci:2!«t  either  bctrav  a  woman's 
sccfc5  \  r  5CC  Il:s  fritr.d  nisi  i::to  a  dijirraccnil  marriacc.  In  this 
|v«si::. ::  ::-:  ::o^  c:ily  wa.rr-s  his  InexivL  a  c^.rirsc  which  may  be  justi- 
5cA  I:::  s5ib«s«t\:v*T>r.:Iv  rr:Ak^>5^  srcr;  «.^''  the  wctaaaV  hunsibation, 
.Vr-,^  i:  is  After  :iis  :ia:  bis  iriend  savs — st^coikric  to  the  ciri  whom 
fee  is  Zv  r.LATr\* — ~\\us  ^ivu^ci  le  r^3s  hv^crccc  hcaime  que  je 
vvcruiisw'"    rb.-*  r.::rjil  ,c*';v'5?.'^:i  to  this  kis^  cf  ri*v  is  not  the  onlv 

iiio«?c  :c  :;ixirj^vo^-jfcs£:v.>  :r.-r.i  :o  re.  as  FuTrx*«  saii  xtr^g WitHiTn  III. 

*IrtHfc-lv<c»:ir=r.  .clr.%jtvr-r  r-vT^ArixvL  vt  :i:is 5oix--l Cvavc Femflet 
KUfcy  *:•;  >y^-l :.  bn  :>,*  V^u^i:*.     H:^  ,^,c:i^:s<  *s  iii  Ko^siebae  and 
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Ills  foIloweiK,  in  apptaliug  to  tlie  beet  feelings  of  his  audi<?nc-e  io^. 
the  cause  of  crime.  Pity  and  charity  are  invoked,  love  in  its  moet^ 
seductive  colours  becomes  au  ad\'oc'ate  for  degradation.  Tlie  in-j 
couuFttncies  of  human  nature  are  carefully  adduced,  tho  worst  ar*< 
painted,  ae  being  at  the  same  time  the  best  of  people.  Their  bottew 
iiicJinatioiiB  are  brought  into  high  relief,  and  their  evil  deeds  arft^ 
veiled  in  a  compassionate  darkness.  The  fact  that  sorrow  and  siou- 
gQ  together  is  so  arranged  that  tho  attention  is  riveted  on  thd' 
grief  that  follows,  forgetting  the  crime  that  goes  before.  The*, 
writer  delights  in  ambiguous  deeds,  bordering  on  vice  and  ^-irtn^f 
and  liaving  a  foot  iu  the  dominions  of  each.  He  argues  that  meiU 
may  pursue  a  course  of  crime  and  yet  be  unaffected  by  guilt — thafe{ 
they  may  in  fact  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  < 

The  women  who  play  the  cliief  parts  in  his  plays  are  mysteriouw' 
coniponnds  of  the  highest  good  and  the  deepest  evil.  Their  mindB<| 
are  of  so  noble  a  cast  that  they  must  not  bo  judged  by  ordinary) 
standards.  They  attain  to  a  point  of  grandeur  which  humaS' 
beings  cannot  as  a  rule  approach;  and  by  a  new  law  of  morality 
the  height  which  they  reach  is  to  be  measured  by  the  depth  to- 
which  they  fall.  M.  Feuillet's  own  dcsoiption  of  one  such  chap*.' 
acter  may  serve  as  a  typo  fur  all  of  them.  She  is  a  woman  wfao> 
deliberately  wins  a  man's  love  from  his  wife,  is  tempted  to  poisoQt 
the  wife,  but  tliinlis  better  of  it,  and  poisons  herself.  "  She,"  W8i 
■!■  JnH.  f  itmnaMw  a  Btur  escaped  from  its  orbit.  She.  dealadio- 
day  with  heroism,-  t»-raorrow  with  crime."  Tliis  see-eawing 
between  good  and  evil  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  hard 
btntality  of  the  Dumas  school.  It  is  a  natural  temptation  to 
the  vain  to  rank  themselves  with  these  brilliant  but  eccentric 
stais. 

Although  it  is  open  the  French  stage  that  this  kuid  of  play  is 
best  exhibited)  it  is  unjust  to  give  to  the  French  all  the  discredit 
of  its  popularity.  Such  plays  are  transferred  to  the  German  stage, 
and  they  are  -well  received  whenever  they  are  represented  in 
England.  The  only  r^roach  that  can  be  fairly  brought  against 
the  French  dramatists  is  that  they  have  more  skill  and  invention 
than  those  of  other  nations,  and  understand  better  the  art  of  pre- 
senting dangerous  subjecte  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  form,  and 
snrrounding  them  with  a  quasi-poetical  atmospliere. 

Whatever  faults  may  exist  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  France, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  stage,  so  far  as  acting  is  con- 
cerned, holds  a  place  far  above  others.  The  reason  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  found  in  tho  greater  force  with  which  the  mimetic 
instinct  is  developed  in  the  French  nation.  The  advantage  given 
by  this  is  helped  by  the  fact  that  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  the 
art  of  the  actor  is  considered  as  of  an  importance  equal  to  that  of 
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other  arte.  That  such  a  privilege  should  anywhere  be  denied  to 
it  seems  unreasonable.  Other  arts  are  encouraged  and  supported, 
it  may  be  supposed,  for  their  educational  value,  for  the  force  with 
which  they  appeal  to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  those  who  look 
upon  their  productions.  It  is  strange  that  no  such  support  should 
be  given  to  that  one  which  makes  an  appeal  more  immediate  and 
direct  than  any  other. 

In  all  other  arts  some  previous  training  is  necessarj',  not  only  to 
the  artist  but  to  those  who  behold  his  work.  There  are  many  men 
bom  with  no  love  for  music  or  for  painting ;  there  is  hardly  one 
who  does  not  turn  with  instinctive  deUght  to  acting.  A  cantata, 
a  picture,  a  statue,  may  be  long  in  carrying  their  meaning  to  the 
mind ;  a  fine  dramatic  speech,  finely  delivered,  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  even  of  the  most  untaught.  To  a  large  mass  of  people  who 
are  the  special  object  of  public  benevolence  and  care  the  theatre 
is  the  only  amusement  that  does  not  by  its  veiy  nature  savour  of 
vice,  or  lead  indirectly  to  it.  That,  this  being  so,  the  theatre 
might  become  a  strong  influence  for  good  over  a  large  body  of 
people  can  hardly  be  doubted.  That  no  attempt  to  use  this  influ- 
ence should  be  made  is  surely  an  evil  thing.  The  fooUsh  prejudice 
which  for  a  long  time  existed  in  this  coimtry  against  the  actor's 
profession  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  so  far  a  great  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  stage. 

One  more  great  step  is  necessary  before  the  drama  can  be  raised 
to  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy  as  a  high  form  of  art  and  a 
powerful  means  of  education.  The  position  of  the  actor  is  more 
difficult  than  is  that  of  the  follower  of  any  other  artistic  calling. 
His  services  are  in  many  ways  greater,  and  his  reward  in  many 
ways  less.  There  are  thousands  to  whom  but  for  him  the  poet's 
thought  would  never  be  borne.  He  is  the  Prometheus  who  catches 
fire  from  heaven  and  spreads  its  warmth  and  brightness  over  earth. 
The  mental  and  physical  labour  involved  in  his  task  are  enormous. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  of  a  gi-eat  French  actress, 
Madame  Talma,  that  the  player's  art  includes  something  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  every  other  art.  His  perception  of  the 
outward  effects  of  passion  must  be  keen  and  carefully  trained ;  his 
knowledge  of  its  inward  working  must  be  profound  and  must  be  a 
subject  of  constant  reflection.  He  should  teach  himself  to  nicely 
appreciate  the  images  of  beauty  or  of  terror  with  which  the  other 
arts  present  him.  When  the  results  of  his  study  and  his  labour  are 
given  to  the  world  his  reward  is,  it  is  true,  immediate,  but  it  is  not 
enduring.  The  effect  of  his  art  is  concentrated  into  a  brief  space, 
and  so  is  its  impress.  The  light  of  his  genius  is  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  a  meteor,  and  as  transitory.  When  he  is  gone  the  produc- 
tions of  his  mind  can  only  be  recorded  by  traditions,  which  are,  at 
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Uicir  best,  but  the  shadow  of  the  man.  His  name  aui!  his  ii 
may  live,  but  his  works  Cftunot.  To  those  artists  whose  wosks 
remain  after  them,  and  serve  as  a  triumph  and  a  tnbiitc,  oren  if 
there  be  no  other,  every  encouragement,  every  support  ii  givML 
Why  ehould  not  as  much  be  done  for  the  actor,  whose  OEOatlDlw 
Bre  BO  much  the  very  essence  of  himself  that  they  vantsll  irith 
him,  and  of  whom  it  can  be  recorded  only  by  the  words  of  otitmi 
tbut  he  was  JUl 

<•  OiMt  iAm  Iwvbjad 

b  b^nA  Bobfe  dnma,  nd  flw  aUIl 

Hdhm  wot  or  load  applMdad,  H  Hi  luMt 

^wwBgMiMiidatliMpwlwpMrioBwnqwd 

Ito  irfu  ol  ti»  (nO  tbwln  ft*  vDl"  ? 

WaLTSK  HwtwTM  PoUiOCK. 


ON  OUR  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


THE  iiiiiuber  of  cliiltlren  in  our  Elementary  Schools  is  uow 
2,5(K),()(X),  and  is  continuously  increasing.  I  need  not,  how- 
ever, occupy  a  line  or  a  moment  in  dwelling  on  the  importance  of 
securing  for  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools  the  best 
(tystem  of  education ;  whatever  other  differences  of  opinion  there 
may  be,  on  this  point  at  least  all  will  be  agreed,  Xevertheleae. 
though  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  statistics  of  the 
subject — the  umuber  of  schools  and  scholars,*  and  the  difficnlties  of 
giving  rehgious  iuetmction  ui  the  present  divided  state  of  pabfic 
opinion  on  theological  questions — there  has  been  comparatiTelT 
little  discussion  with  reference  to  tie  nature  and  character  of  tl» 
secular  teaching. 

In  the  code  of  last  year  Lord  Sandon  introduced  sevtal  aew 
proTi-isiouF.  These  were  decided  improvemeutB,  which  I  am  ihe 
more  anxious  to  acknowledge,  as  it  seems  to  mc  that  on  eome 
points  the  code  is  stiU  open  to  criticism.  I  trust  therefore  that  is 
dwelling  on  these  I  shall  not  give  the  impression  that  I  noder- 
^•alue  the  important  improvements  which  Lord  Sandon  bae 
introduced. 

I  am  anxious,  however,  to  bring  forward  some  reasons  vfueh 
make  me  apprehensive  that  the  present  code,  thongh  oa  ^ 
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whole  a  decided  improvement,  will,  in  BOme  rGspects^  b»V9>/|fk 
unfortunate  effect  ou  elementary  education,  .        ■■■■[■, 

The  revised  code  of  18G1  introduced  an  impi-oved  syBtMic^ 
payment  by  resulta,  wluch  indeed,  liaving  regard  to  tha  in<»:9i[Be<l 
amoaot  of  Government  aid,  had  become  almost  a  neceBai^;  Iq^ 
it  was  open  to  the  objection  that  it  recognized  proficieacy  in 
reading,  wnting,  and  arithmetic  only,  and  thua  tended  greatly  to 
discourage  all  other  siibjecte. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Foreter  for  many  eminent  aemeeii  to 
the  cause  of  education  ;  and  if  eoine  arc  disposed  to  complaiB- of 
him  for  being  too  couciliatoiy  to  Conaervatives,  it  ie  only  fkif  to 
remember  that  to  this  very  fact  we  are  perhaps  indebted  pox  J9^ 
better  educational  measure  than  might  otherwise  have  l)ONt-|)W- 
eible.  But  however  this  may  be,  Sir.  Forster  has  th»  merit'-Of 
liaving  introduced  a  system  of  payment  for  histoiy,  ^eogT^{dity> 
aud  some  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  choice  uf  which  ifras 
left  to  tlie  school  boards  or  comniitteee.  subject  to  arcaQgeaaeiit 
with  the  school  uupeotorB,  Mevertheleas,  the  mazimiun.  granfc 
.■DowadbfliQg  Ifi*.  ft  hettd.  andgood  vchools  being  able  to  obtain  this 
,'vi^iQat,«iLXKn>at  for  t}ie  a9n(Mkl]«4  ^xtnt  sottj^*^  ^^  ^  i>ot  mirpris- 
m%  Ht^^XifA  ,f4  ^  .«hple-,ptimbei  of  phildien  in  elemeiita^ 
■ApcJa^-qply  il^JXXk  pawed  in  any  estra  sabjeot,  and  only  26,474r  . 
m  iBi»e  fhau  on& 

ItQid  Sai^tm.  luui  ondeaTonred  to  remedy  this,  but  tiie  present 
code  is,  it  seems  to  me,  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  it 
regulates  too  minutely  the  system  of  education,  thus  -weakening 
the  school  boards  and  committees,  and  greatly  checking  those 
improvements  which  experience  would  suggest,  and  which,  begin- 
ning in  a  few  schools,  would  gradually  become  general.  Thus,  by 
article  19c,  it  is  pro-^-ided  that  the  classes  from  which  the  children 
are  examined  in  Standards  II. — VI.  should  "pass  a  creditable 
examination  in  grammar,  history  (political),  geography,  aud  plain 
needlework,  or  in  any  two  of  these  subjects."  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  if  two  subjects  are  thus  made  compulsory,  all  others  are  prac- 
tically excluded.  We  have  already  seen  that  out  of  all  England 
only  26,474  children  passed  last  year  in  two  subjects,  aud  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  number  who  will  pass  in  three  must  be  quite 
intdgnificant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  list  of  specific  subjects,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  become  no  doubt  lees 
important;  nevertheless,  on  both  of  these  points  the  code  is,  I 
think,  open  to  objection.  There  are  some  other  minor  considers^ 
tions,  bat  these  are  the  principal  questions  to  which  I  am  anxious 
to  call  attention. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  by  making  history,  political 
geography,  and  grammar,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  two  of 
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them,  compiilsoiy  subjects,  all  others  are  practically  excluded,  and 
the  managers  of  schools  deprived  of  the  power  of  selection  which 
they  previously  exercised. 

Nothing,  however,  but  the  most  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion 
umongst  those  quaUfied  to  judge,  could  justify  such  a  couree, 
which  moreover  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  unnecessary. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  still  so  much 
diflference  as  to  the  best  system  of  education,  that  it  is  veiy  unde- 
■sirable  to  lay  down  cast-iron  rules  of  this  kind,  and  thus  to  stereo- 
type a  system  which,  after  all,  may  prove  to  be  by  no  means  the  best. 

No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  schools  have  selected  history, 
geography,  or  grammar ;  but  some  on  the  other  hand  have  made  a 
different  choice.  The  Committee  of  Council,  indeed,  say  that  "  a 
fair  proportion  of  scholars  take  up  other  branches  of  study."  Well 
then,  if  they  themselves  admit  that  the  school  boards  have  acted 
with  judgment,  that  in  their  opinion  the  different  subjects  have 
been  judiciously  chosen,  why  take  away  a  power  which  has  been 
so  wisely  exercised  I 

I  am  anxious  at  the  outset  to  deny  that  I  wish  to  render  the 
"School  examinations  any  more  difficult,  or  to  introduce  profound 
subjects,  above  the  comprehension  of  children.  The  very  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  one  of  my  main  objections  to  our  present  system 
is  that  it  is  above  the  children  in  many  respects,  and  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  element  of  reahty  in  it — it  has  no  connection  with 
their  every-day  life,  or  the  common  objects  around  them. 

One  of  the  so-called  specific  subjects  is  domestic  economy. 
This  is  defined  on  p.  164  as  follows  :  *'  Food  and  its  preparation. 
Clothing  and  materials.  The  dwelling ;  warming,  cleaning,  and 
ventilation.  Rules  for  health;  the  management  of  sickness. 
Cottage  income,  ex])enditure,  and  savings."  Surely  this  is  all  very 
sensible  and  appropriate,  but  it  can  only  be  taken  up  after  history, 
geography,  and  grammar,  or  two  of  them  ;  and  even  then  is 
restricted  to  girls.  Why  should  not  boys,  also,  be  allowed  to 
learn  about  food  and  clothing?  Are  not  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation as  necessary  for  men  as  for  women  ?  Are  boys  never  ill  ? 
men  never  improvident  ?  Surely  there  might  be  advantage,  and 
could  be  no  evil,  in  allowing  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  to  be  instructed 
in  these  humble,  yet  most  important  subjects. 

Why  sliould  so  decided  a  preference  be  given  to  grammar? 
English  grammar,  as  it  is  ordinarily  taught  in  elementaiy  schools, 
«eems  to  me  of  veiy  doubtful  value.  Moreover,  the  power  of 
speaking  grammatically  is  more  a  matter  of  pmctice  and  tact, 
than  of  tuition.  1  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  grammar,  with 
reference  to  language,  but  would  say  in  the  words  of  George 
llerbeit : — 

"  Who  cannot  dress  it  well,  want  wit,  not  words." 
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.Savages,  indeed,  often  possess  a  veiy  oompHcated  j^rammar. 
'which  they  use  most  correctly;  aiul  what  we  call  the  bad  grammar 
of  the  lees  well-educated  classes,  is  ofte&  a  matter  not  so  mnoli  of 
ignoraDce,  as  of  local  idiom.  Moreo^rer,  grammar  ia  not  general^ 
interestiug  to  childreu,  and  this  is  a  poiQt^  tiie  importauee  of 
which  we  are,  it  seems  to  me,  verY  far  from  appreciating.  In 
Teuturing,  however,  to  express  tliesc  donbta  regarding  grammar, 
|it  will  of  course  be  understood  that  I  am  onl^  i^eaking  with 
■aeference  to  elementary  schools. 

As  regards  history,  again,  though  it  ia  donbUesB  one  of  the 
■nost  important  branches  of  humait  knowledge,  Btil],  aa  geaeveSiy 
liBught  with  a  view  to  the  govemnicat  grant,  it  aeema  to  obmbine 
the  respective  disadvantages  of  the  mnltipHoation  table  and  tiie 
Xen-gate  Calendar,  being  httle  better  than  a  list  of  dates  and 
battles,  enhvened  by  murders  and  ot^w  crimes,  with  a  aprinUing 
of  enteitHDiiig  atoiiea,  moat  of  which  are  now  no  longer  regarded 
MM  antbetBtuj,  and  which  we  are  taught  first  to  believe  and  after- 
wardi  to  diabeUeve. 

We  bave  all  heard  the  prorerb,  "Happy  tiie  nation  whidi 
baa  no  Uatory ."  And  if  this  proverb  ia  not  equally  true  of  the 
ddid  wbo  baa  no  history  to  leam,  this  at  least  may  be  aaid,  tbai 
oidinaiy  biitory  is  ndaleadiag  in  this  reqieot — that  it  dwells  on 
perioda  of  war  and  bloodshed,  pasdng  over  almost  witiiont  com- 
ment tiaat  peaoefdl  progress  which  brings  about  the  development 
of  nations  ;  for  the  real  condition  of  a  people  depends  more  upon 
their  wisdom  in  peace  than  on  their  success  in  war. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Scotch  children.  The  younger  and  by 
far  the  more  numerous  classes  have,  under  the  present  code,  to 
stndy  the  period  from  the  time  of  Robert  the  Bruce  to  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns. 

The  history  of  Scotland  during  this  period,  as  treated  in  any  of 
the  condensed  histories,  consists  mainly  of  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  with  England,  varied  by  feuds  between  the  great  Scotch 
clans  and  nobles. 

Of  course  wars  and  battles  cannot  be  omitted ;  it  would 
be  as  base  and  ungrateful,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  to  exclude 
Wallace  and  Bruce  from  Scotch  history.  Enghsh  children,  as 
well  as  Scotch,  thrill  with  interest  as  they  follow  the  adventures 
of  Bruce,  and  bum  at  the  melancholy  end  of  WaUace.  It  is  only 
when  wars  and  dates  are  made  almost  the  sole  constituents  of 
history,  and  when  history  itself  is  used  to  exclude  other  not  less 
important  branches  of  education,  that  some  protest  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

I  will  take,  for  instance,  MacArthur's  "  History  of  Scotland," 
which  was  q>ecially  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  which 
is   edited  fay  no  less  eminent  an  authority  than  Mr.  Freeman. 

-vouxxnu.  Q 
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The  part  in  question  begins  on  page  45,  where  we  have  the 
execution  of  Wallace,  "  who  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
according  to  the  barbarous  practice  which  was  then  coming  into 
use  in  England/' 

In  the  following  page  (46)  we  have  the  murder  of  Red  Comyn 
by  Bruce  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

On  page  47  the  execution  of  such  of  the  murderers  as  could  be 
captured. 

P.  48. — The  struggles  of  Bruce. 

P.  49. — The  Herrj-ing  of  Buchan  and  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Edward. 

P.  50. — ^The  battle  of  Bannockbura. 

P.  51. — Murder  in  cold  blood  of  the  EngUsh  gairison  in  Douglas 
Castle. 

P.  52. — Summary  of  preceding  stmggles. 

P.  53. — Battle  of  the  Chapter  of  Mitton. 

P.  54. — A  general  description  of  border  raids. 

P.  55. — Intense  hatred  of  everything  English  and  alUance  with 
France. 

P.  56. — Death  of  Black  Douglas  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moors. 

P.  57. — Edward  Balliol's  invasion  and  battle  of  Duplin. 

P.  58. — Battle  of  Halidon  Hill  and  that  of  Neville's  Cross. 

P.  59. — English  inroad  known  as  Burnt  Candlemass. 

p.  60.— The  raid  of  Otterburn. 

P.  61. — Chevy  Chase. 

P.  62. — Murder  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  and  the  clan  battle 
near  Perth. 

P.  63. — Battle  of  Homildon. 

P.  64.— Battle  of  Harlaw. 

P.  65. — Battle  of  Beauge  and  great  slaughter  of  the  Scots  at 
the  battle  of  Vemcuil. 

P.  66. — Burning  of  John  Reseby  and  his  books  on  a  charge  of 
heresy. 

P.  ()7. — Struggle  of  James  I.  and  his  barons. 

P.  ()8. — Treacherous  execution  of  various  Highland  chieftains. 

P.  69. — Murder  of  King  James. 

P.  70. — This  is  a  very  curious  page.     There  is  neither  a  battle, 
an  execution,  nor  a  murder  mentioned  in  it. 

P.  7L — Execution  of  the  murderers  of  King  James. 

P.  72. — Judicial  murder  of  William  Douglas  and  his  brother. 

P.  73. — Murder  of  MacLellan  and  Douglas. 

P.  74. — Murder  of  Douglas  and  battle  of  Arkinholm. 

P.  75. — Siege  and  destruction  of  Roxburgh. 

P.  76. — Execution  of  Alexander,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

P.  77. — Suspected  poisoning  of  the  Earl    of  Mar  by  King 
James. 


«  » . 


p.  78.— Slaughter  of  Cocliraiie  and  otker  favourites  of  Kiiig 

P.  7'J, — Battle  of  Saiicliieburn  and  nniirder  of  King  James. 

P.  80,— Englisli  intrigues  and  Highland  fends. 

P.  81.— Rfvrilt  of  I'Mrmia  Dha  and'stonniiig  of  Carrick  Fergo*. 

P.  BS>-Batae  of  Floddeo. 

f.  68. — 'Bzeontum  of  Lord  Home  and  his  brother 

P.  84^— BiairiB  of  the  Hamilioiia  and  Bonglasee. 

F.  85- — Storming  of  Jedbo^h. 

P.  Mu— EzeeoiioD  of  John  Annitiong  and  border  tronblea. 
■  Pt8Trf~&MfcutfcMnrfLady  Olamgaa,  the  Master  of  Forbes,  and' 
JaaiA  Hamilton;  war 'With  Enghnd. 

:P;  8&r-Batik  of  Solway  Ubn. 

P.'6&>~lBbigiiM  -mOi  Heniy  VIII.  and  fint  English  invasion. 

P.  M<7-8eeand  English  invasion  imder  Hertford,  who  appeared 
joit  at  haxreat  time  **  at  tiie  head  of  a  motley  host,  swelled  by 
ht^mmfga  Izish  and  by  foreign  hirelings,  and  repeated  the  wild 
mnk  oTihe  year  before.  The  invaders  attacked  and  plundered 
flw  re^ioiis  hooMS.  The  rains  of  Eelso,  Melrose,  Drybnrgli, 
BtnEbttrgb,  and  Coldingham  still  bear  witness  to  their  zeal  in 
cazryingont  the  orders  of  their  master.  Towns,  manors,  churches, 
and  between  two  And  three  hondred  villages  wen  left  in  ashea 
behind  tiwm.  AU  thin  misery  was  wantonly  inflicted  without 
winning  for  Henry  a  foot  of  ground  or  a  single  new  subject." 

P.  91.— Third  Englieh  invasion  ;  battle  of  Pinkie. 

P.  92.— Murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
And  so  on.  In  tliis  case  I  Iiave  purposely  choseu  a  history  which, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  Mr.  Freeman,  is  written  with 
the  utmost  fairness  as  between  England  and  Scotland.  There  . 
are  others,  however,  of  a  very  different  character.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  a  Hiatory  of  the  country,  by  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie, 
forming  a  part  of  "  Nelson's  School  Series,"  and,  as  we  are  told, 
especially  adapted  for  the  young.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  things 
in  ^Yallaee's  time  the  reverend  gentleman  eays  : — 

"  Wasted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  country  sufTeni  miserably  from 
famioe.  The  Eog^lsh  lord  it  insolently  and  cruelly  over  us,  taking:  by 
force  whatever  they  want — beating,  wounding,  and  killing  if  the  owners 


"  The  English  governor  took  a  vile  revenge.    He  seized  the  wife  of 
WaDace,  and  had  her  put  to  death." 


The  English  lud  a  horrid  trap  for  the  formidable  warrior.    They  pre- 

'~'to  treat  about  a  peacti.     Wallace,  and  a  number  of  the  Scottish 

G  2 
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lords  who  liad  joined  him,  were  invited  to  a  council  at  the  town  of  Ayr. 
Thither  they  went  in  all  knightly  faith  and  trust.  The  council  was  to  be 
held  in  a  larg^e  wooden  building  outside  the  town.  Without  the  building 
everything  h>oked  fair  and  honest.  Inside  a  large  number  of  soldiers  had 
been  secretly  stationed.  Ropes  with  running  noose^s  were  attached  to  the 
rafters.  Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  the  uncle  of  Wallace,  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  infamous  trap." 

After  the  capture  of  Wallace  : — 

"  He  was  immediately  conducted,  heavily  ironed,  to  London,  where  the 
fierce  King  waited  impatiently  for  his  blood.  They  put  him  through  a 
mock  trial,  and  condemned  him  to  die  a  traitor's  death.  With  his  hands 
chained  l)ehind  his  back,  he  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  foot  of  a  high 
gallows  in  Smithfield.  They  hung  him  up,  but  cut  him  down  alive.  Then 
they  cut  out  his  bowels,  and  burned  them  before  his  face.  His  head  was 
struck  off  by  the  hangman's  axe,  and  his  body  quartered.  The  head  was 
set  on  a  |K)le  on  London  Bridge.  His  right  arm  was  fixed  above  the 
bridge  at  Newcastle ;  his  left  was  exposed  at  Berwick ;  the  right  limb 
was  sent  to  Perth,  and  the  left  to  Aberdeen.  Edward  had  achieved  the 
object  which,  for  fifteen  years— ever  since  the  little  maid  of  Norway 
died — he  had  pursued  with  such  deep  cunning  and  such  merciless  per- 
severance. Scotland,  her  freedom  crushed,  her  champion  slaughtered,  and 
his  body  '  hewed  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds,'  was  all  his  own.  Yes ;  for 
six  months  I " 

A  little  later,  describing  the  state  of  Scotland  during  the  tune  of 
Bruce,  he  says : — 

"  Scotland  was  now  in  a  condition  such  as  might  turn  even  a  coward's 
blood  to  flame.  English  soldiers  kept  every  castle  and  town;  English 
sheriffs  and  other  officers  exercised  a  tyrannical  mastery  in  every  district. 
So  rapacious,  haughty,  and  despiteful  were  they,  that  men's  lives  were  a 
misery  to  them  to  bear.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  Scotsmen  were  in- 
sulted foully  ;  and  if  any  man  resented  it,  an  occasion  was  quickly  found 
for  his  destniction.  If  any  Scotsman  possessed  a  good  horse  or  hound,  or 
anything  else  that  he  valued,  some  Englishman  would  seize  it ;  and  if  the 
owner  resisted,  he  paid  for  it  with  his  lands  or  his  life.  Many  good 
knights  wei^»  hanged  like  felons,  on  the  shallowest  pretext  or  none.  The 
land  was  full  of  bitter  wrong  and  shameful  scorn." 

And  speaking  of  Bruce,  he  adds : — 

"  If  Providence}  had  not  given  us  that  man,  S:JOtland  at  this  day  would 
have  been  another  Ii-eland." 


But  if  it  is  so  important  tliat  Scotch  children  should  be  taught 
to  hate  the  English,  why  sliould  English  children  be  denied  the 
corresponding  advantage  of  hating  the  Scotch  ? 

It  may  indeed  bo  said  that  if  we  impress  so  carefully  on  the 
minds  of  some  Scotch  children  the  bloody  struggles  which  took 
place  between  England  and  Scotland,  or  rather  between  the  kings 
and  barons  of  the  two  countries,  on  the  other  we  bring  before 
the  children,  in  Standards  V.  and  YI.y  the  great  progress  made  by 
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both  siucc  tliey  have  been  happily  united.  Unfortunately,  how- 
erer,  out  of  198,000  children  in  Scotlanii  who  were  last  year 
qaalified  to  uome  up  for  examination  only  12,000  were  presejited 
ID  these  latter  Standards.  Air.  Mosetey,  in  one  of  his  excellent 
reports  to  the  Education  Departtneut,  meritionB  that  he  had  met 
with  many  English  children  who  thought  that  Scotchmen  were 
black.  I  fear  that  under  our  existing  ir^rtem  many  Scotch 
■children  will  be  educated  into  the  same  view  aa  regards  tlie 
English. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  my  own  opinion  that  sncb  teaching  aa 
that  contained  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  history  is  poaitirely  mischieroiu; 
but  I  have  no  desire  to  overstate  my  case,  and  all  I  need  ask  is 
whether  such  training  is  undeniably  better  than  any  other.  No, 
■doubt  it  may  be  said  that  these  accounts  of  wan  and  batUes,  of 
treachery  and  murders  are  to  a  certain  extent  softened  by  time 
and  distance.  This  I  fully  admit ;  but  from  tiat  very  fact  they 
lose  much  of  the  power  they  would  otherwise  poeaesa  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  The  air  of  unreality  which  pervades  onr 
whole  system  is  one  of  its  greatest  drawbacks.  So  far  from  pr^ 
paring  the  children  for  the  great  battle  of  life,  OUT  schools  seem 
calculated  to  carry  them  into  another,  a  dimmer  and  a  duller 
world:  not  indeed  a  fairy-land  by  any  raeane,  bat  one  crowded 
[  fcy  difEcult  abBtractions  and  vague  ehadowTB;  where  the  mind  is 
wearied  by  dates  and  tables ;  the  conscience  seared  by  ciime 
none  the  less  objectionable  because  it  is  gilded  by  rank;  and 
where  the  imagination  has  no  more  energetic  stimulant  than  the 
dates  of  rulers  who  are  mere  names,  and  the  names  of  distant 
countries  to  them  almost  as  shadowy  as  clouds. 

If,  however,  amongst  those  best  quahfied  to  judge  there  were 
a  general  opinion  that  history,  geography,  and  grammar  were  not 
■only  the  best,  but  the  only  suitable  subjects,  the  case  would  be 
very  different.  But  this  is  not  so.  There  are  still  great  differencee 
on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  there  have  never  been  more  successful  village  schools 
than  those  of  Dean  Dawes  and  Mr.  Henslow. 

In  Mr.  Henslow's  hands  botany  proved  a  most  excellent  subject. 
This  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  insisting  on  its  general 
adoption;  but  it  shows  how  greatly  the  interest  of  a  subject 
depends  upon  the  teacher. 

Dean  Dawes's  school  at  King's  Sombome  was  the  subject  of  a 
<pecial  report  to  the  Education  Department  by  Mr.  Moaeley,  and 
to  what  does  Mr.  Moseley  principally  attribute  the  excellence  of 
the  school  t 

"  That  feature,"  he  says,  "  in  the  King's  Sombome  school,  which  con- 
atitotea  probably  its  greatest  excellence,  and  to  which  Mr.  Dawes  attri- 
h^K»  tm&y  its  influence  with  the  agricultural  population  around  him,  is 
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the  union  of  instruction  in  a  few  simple  principles  of  natural  science^ 
applicable  to  things  familiar  to  the  children's  daily  observation — with 
everything  else  usually  taught  in  a  National  School." 

Dean  Dawes  liimself,  in  his  excellent  "  Suggestive  Hints  on 
Secular  Instniction  in  Schools,"  dwells  most  forcibly  on  the  great 
value  of  elementary  science  as  a  means  of  education. 

"  In  no  way,"  he  says,  "  can  the  teachers  in  our  higher  class  of  ele- 
mentary schools  give  such  a  character  of  usefulness  to  their  instniction, 
as  by  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  in  these  subjects  ;  introducing  simple 
and  easy  experiments,  which  illustrate  the  things  happening  before  their 
eyes  every  day,  and  convey  convictions  with  them  the  moment  they  are 
seen  and  explained.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  cannot  understand  elementary  knowledge  of  this- 
kind,  when  brought  before  them  by  experiment."* 

As  regards  Mr.  Henslow's  school,  and  the  botanical  instruction 
80  successfully  carried  on  there,  Dr.  Hooker  gave  some  very- 
interesting  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission.  Lord 
Clarendon  asked  him  as  to  Mr.  Henslow's  method  of  instruction : — 

"  Invariably,"  said  Dr.  Hooker,  "  he  made  it  practical.  He  made  it  an 
objective  study.  The  children  were  taught  to  know  the  plants  and  to  pul! 
them  to  pieces,  and  to  give  their  proper  names  to  those  parts,  to  indicate 
the  relation  of  those  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  find  out  the  relation  of 
one  plant  to  another  by  the  knowledge  thus  obtained." 

Lord  Clarendon  continued — 

"  Those  were  children,  you  say,  generally  from  eight  to  twelve  ? — ^Yes^ 
and  up  to  fourteen. 

"  And  they  leanit  it  readily  ? — Readily  and  voluntarily,  entirely. 

"  And  were  interested  in  it  ? — Extremely  interested  in  it.  They  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  it. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Professor  Henslow  thought  that  the 
study  of  botany  developed  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  taught  these 
boys  to  think ;  and  do  you  know  whether  he  perceived  any  improvement 
in  their  mental  faculties  from  that  f — Yes ;  he  used  to  think  it  was  the 
most  important  agent  that  could  be  employed,  for  cultivating  their  faculties 
of  observation,  and  for  strengthening  their  reasoning  powers. 

'^He  really  thought  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  practical  result? — Un- 
doubtedly, and  so  did  every  one  who  visited  the  school  or  the  parish. 

'*  These  were  children  of  quite  the  lower  class  ? — The  labouring  agri- 
cultural class. 

"  So  that  the  intellectual  success  of  this  objective  study  was  beyond 
question  ? — Beyond  question." 

Dr.  Hooker  went  on  to  say  that  a  child  might  very  well  begin 
natural  histoiy  at  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

On  the  same  subject  Professor  Faraday  gave  also  sojue  strik- 
ing evidence  : — 

''  At  my  juvenile  lectures  at  Christmas  times,  I  have  never  found  a  child 
too  young  to  understand  intelligently  what  I  told  him. 

*  Dawes*  Saggattiye  Hints,  198. 
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'AltY  EJ>mATlON.'  »7 


.^I  iwv0i^:j«l  tornA  m  faojwho  was  not  able  to  mideiBtaiid  a  mrn^ 
inphnatjkwir-wJ^  to  loiqqj  tiiA  potat  of  an  experiment/' 


•■»      •  /     •! 


Jlnd  (i^(M|]mig,^]i«W07er,  mainly  wilii  reference  ^to  PnbEc  Schoola) 


»■•   •»    ■'.'     ^ «.  ■  •  ^"»  ? 


ti^jiiit^  loiowk^^  baSibeeoL  giyea  t9  tiiie  world  in  enicb 

»'dikfttjEr  Bieilaalmqr  jeare^I  may  8ay,Bhoiifil  lemain  nntoached, 
aad  tiMd  no  anfidedt  ittemjpl  ahoold  be  made  to  convey  it  to  the  young 
ilAp^'gl^qfwIngrtiV  iMoA^ribtoi&iiig  its  .first  viewed  these'  thfaig8,-is.to  me  a 
niwltora^atn^  ,  ; 

fik'AB'yiiar  1868,'1ft6  House  €f  Commons  aptkniit^^  com-i* 
ttittai  id>  cMQUJuter  Hie  present  staie  c^  iKnehtifib  insfcraction  in 
Utim  oepalqit;^  1!1m  doitattil^  after  taking  %  gr^t  deal  of  eri-^ 
denoe^  liBfmted  tfastt  the  ojiportamtieB  of*  acqairhig  a  knowledge 
of  ehmettlMy  ■  eeieA<^  in  the  National  Schools  on'  i2ie  Continenf 
aieliivgieatinr^llAniiitUbconntryi  and  added  tkMilie'witnesBes 
tlMf^eoisadbB^'Obiioili^^  in  considering  "^  that  nothinj^  less  wiU 
ivMts 'if  we  tiare  to  inaint^in  ^-otir  position  in  the  van  of 
Jialidna.-  *  They  recommended  tiierefo^  that  eleml^n^ 
tasy'ihiliiilimi ^^m  tli^  phaiomena  of  natiSife,*'  shotdd  be  intro- 
dMedtinto'Oiiu' Naifoniil  Schools. 

nlkgpdiiy  tb^Boyal  CSotmnisnOn  so  ablyppeldded  over  bythef  Duke 
of  DefVonsUhrehave  rdportiedthatinth^ir  opinion  instruction  in  the 
elia«alB.j^'nat«urai  seience  dipuld  be  made  an  essential  part  of 
tbe  oooarw  of  inslrtfetic^nai  elomentaty  schools.  Sudi  lessons,  they 
add,  should  be  devoid  of  technicality,  and  confined  to  such  facts 
as  can  be  brought  under  the  direct  observation  of  the  children, 
the  principal  object  being  to  give  the  children  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  more  prominent  natural  phenomena  by  which  they  afe 
surrounded. 

For  the  present  purpose  no  evidence  can,  however,  be  more 
important  than  that  of  the  school  inspectors  themselves.  Now 
without  going  beyond  last  year's  Education  Report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  have  veiy  great  doubts — to  say  no  more — on  the 
subject.  As  regards  grammar,  for  instance,  Mr.  Blakiston  says, 
**  Grammar,  as  usually  taught,  seems  to  me  utterly  wearisome  and 
unprofitable."  Mr.  Routledge  says  he  does  not  undermte  its 
importance,  but  he  disputes  "its  claim  to  be  treated  as  the  most 
suitable  subject  for  children,  with  all  its  intricacies  and  subtle 
refinements."  Several  other  inspectors  also  express  similar 
views,  and  so  far  as  I  could  find,  but  few  of  the  inspectors 
expressed  themselves  distinctly  in  favour  of  gi-ammar.  So  far 
then  from  there  being  any  strong  and  general  testimony  in  favour 
of  grammar,  the  evidence  is  rather  the  other  way. 

Passing  on  to  history,  Mr.  Cornish  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  that  this  subject  has  been  taught  "  with  very  unsatis- 
fftctoiy  results ;"  Mr.  Pickard  reports  that  it  is  taught  in  many  of 
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the  schools  under  his  inspection,  "  but  not  with  good  results ;" 
Mr.  Routledge,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  tells  us  that — 

t 

"  As  to  the  usefolness  of  teaching  detached  periods  of  history,  where 
time  is  so  short,  I  have  ray  doubts.  Scarcely  any  child  remains  at  school 
long  enough  to  get  more  than  a  very  vague  notion  of  history,  and  it  is 
such  a  wide  and  varied  subject  that  a  'century'  without  any  notice  of 
preceding  and  succeeding  events  is  not  very  profitable." 

Moreover  it  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  much  different 
departments  of  Government  differ  even  amongst  themselves  with 
reference  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  that  there  is  one  which  is 
excluded  in  England,  which  has  not  even  a  place  in  the  list  of 
specific  subjects,  while  it  is  in  Ireland  absolutely  obligatory.  On 
all  hands  it  is  I  believe  admitted  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  Ireland  have  exercised  great  wisdom  and  judgment  in  the 
scheme  of  education  which  they  have  introduced  into  the  National 
Schools  of  the  sister  island.  Now  one  of  their  obUgatory  subjects  is 
agriculture,  for  which  they  have  issued  an  excellent  Uttle  manual. 
The  children  receive  simple  explanations  of  the  different  kinds  of 
soil — clays,  sands,  &c.;  of  the  advantages  of  drainage  and  manure ; 
of  the  implements  and  machines  used  in  agriculture ;  of  the 
piincipal  crops,  and  the  rotation  of  crops ;  and  the  kinds  of  cattle 
and  stock.  Surely  this  is  a  very  suitable  and  practical  subject 
for  country  schools  ?  and  would,  I  cannot  help  thinkiug,  be  more 
interesting  and  important  to  children  than  some  of  our  English 
subjects. 

Moreover,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  not  always  consistent  with  itself  in  this  matter, 
for  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  out  of  fourteen  specific  subjects 
which  are  included  m  the  Scotch  code,  no  less  than  five,  or  more 
ihan  one-third,  are  excluded  from  that  of  England. 

But  even  if  the  system  adopted  by  Government  were  absolutely 
4ihe  best,  who  will  maintain  that  the  system  which  is  best  for  most 
jschools  is  necessarily  best  for  all  ?  Surely  differences  of  locality, 
of  district,  of  situation,  are  sufficient  to  negative  this  view.  The 
Government  admit  this  in  principle,  because  in  Northumberland 
they  do  not  propose  that  the  subjects  should  be  the  same  as  in 
Roxburghshire.  But  the  differences  between  England  and  Scot- 
land are  not  the  only  ones ! 

Very  much  must  depend  on  the  schoolmaster.  One  master  may 
have  special  gifts  in,  or  knowledge  of  some  particiilar  subject, 
which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  utilize. 

Again,  it  is,  if  I  may  not  say  probable,  at  least  possible,  that  in 
towns  where  there  are  special  industries  or  manufactures,  the 
children  in  the  upper  standards  might  with  advantage  receiTe 
some  instruction  which  would  lead  up  to  the  occapations  of  their 
after-life. 


-  » 
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Qf.(KH»fMW0ic^  ii#Ter  expect  thiai  the  dbUdren  in  elementary 
•Aodb  9<a^t>^  BMM^  profound  men  of  Boience,  but  on  the  other 
Iwadit  10  nii^  le^i  troe  that  they  do  not  become  .eminent  gram- 
maaaiiB  or  hbtoiians.  No  doubt,  however,  among  the  2,500,000 
^bSdreii  at  preeent  in  oar  schools,  there  are  a  certain  number,  who 
Aoog^  th^  may  not  be  able,  Uke  Steph^ison  and  Faraday, 
Newecmien  and  Wait,  to  faiumph  orer  aU  obiBtacIes,  yet  if  they 
liadm  &iit  starit  would  make  obserrations  and  discoveries  of  real 
]Bi|K»iaiic6  to  mankind. 

Birt;  efaa  if  hirtoiry,  grammar,  and  geography  be  the  best  sub- 
jecl^ildi^siiaald  they  absorb  the  whole  of  the  time?  The  classes 
a&crted  ny  the  provision  are  five  in  number,  tiiat  is  to  say,  they 
cover  five  yearn  of  school  life,  and  surely  that  is  unreasonable. 
SveoEL  admitting  tiiiat  the  favoured  sul]i}ects  should  come  first, 
4n^^  iiot  othf^T;  rabjects  to  come  somewhere  t 
.  It  i%  however,  doubtless  true  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  make 
continual  alterations  in  the  code.  Lord  Sandon  urges  that  for 
MM  time»  at  leasts  it  ought  to  be  allowed  jto  remain  in  its  present 
stai|i»  I  qpate  admit  the  force  of  the  argoment,  but  deny  that  it 
applies,  to  tiie  present  case.  If  the  imposition  of  any  new  rcistric- 
tions  or  any  fi^  conditions  were  suggested,  there  would  be 
nmeli  weight  in  the  objection;  but  in  this  case  we  only  wish  to 
iestoQiB  a  power  which  the  local  authorities  possessed  until  last 
year,  and  which  they  are  admitted  to  have  exercised  with  sound 
discretion.  Those  managere  who  do  not  notice  the  change  would 
not  be  affected  by  it,  so  that  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  lead  to 
inconvenience  or  confusion. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  pupils  in  the  training  colleges 
are  already  sufficiently,  if  not  too  heavily  taxed.  I  refer  to  this 
because  it  was  urged  against  me  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
it  is  merely  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  alterations  in 
the  code  which  I  suggest  would  really  require  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges,  nor  put  any 
additional  strain  on  the  teachers. 

It  is  imnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  other  points  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  arguments  which  apply  to  the  first  apply 
alflo  to  the  others,  and  I  have,  in  fact,  already  been  compelled  to 
refer  to  them  incidentally.  Why  should  not  the  local  authorities, 
acting,  as  they  have  done,  and  would  no  doubt  continue  to  do,  in 
consultation  with  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  be  pennitted 
to  select,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  such 
other  subjects  as  they  may  deem  best  t  Why  should  a  subject  be 
oompulsory  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  excluded 
in  another  t  Why  should  agriculture,  for  instance,  be  compulsory 
ia  Ireland  and  forbidden  in  England  ?  and  why  should  the  subjects 
Mnprised  under  the  head  of  domestic  economy  be  restricted  to  girls  ? 
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Then  as  regards  the  system  of  teaching,  surely  more  latitude 
might  well  be  left  to  school  committees.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  botany.  The  following  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
department : — 

"  Ist  3'ear.  Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower, 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  common  flowering  plants. 

*'  2nd  year.  Structure  of  wood,  bark,  and  pith.  Cells  and  vessels.  Food 
of  plants,  and  manner  in  which  a  plant  grows.  Functions  of  the  root, 
leaves,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower. 

"  3rd  year.  The  comparison  of  a  genu  and  a  moss  with  a  flowering 
plant.  The  formation  of  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The  structure  of  a 
bean,  and  of  a  grain  of  wheat  or  barley.  The  phenomena  of  germina- 
tion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  system  differs  considerably  from 
that  recommended  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Still  I  would  not  so  much 
criticize  the  actual  proposals  as  deprecate  the  institution  of  fixed 
rules  on  such  points. 

There  is,  in  conclusion,  one  other  argument  which  I  am  anxious 
to  bring  forward.  Every  one  will  certainly  admit  that  centraliza- 
tion is  in  itself  objectionable.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  peculiarly 
the  case  in  matters  relating  to  education.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  we  should  induce  the  very  best  men  and  women  to  serve  on 
school  boards ;  but  in  order  to  secure  them  we  must  not  interfere 
with  them  more  than  can  possibly  be  avoided.  We  must  leave 
them  a  real  interest  and  responsibility ;  but  if  all  control  over  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  school  is  pmctically  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  we  certainly  diminish  very  considerably  the 
interest  they  would  othei-wise  feel,  and  thereby  tend  greatly  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  A  late  Minister  of  Education 
in  France  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  when  he  looked  at  his 
watch  he  could  tell  what  every  child  in  an  elementary  school  was 
doing  at  that  moment;  but  surely  such  centralization  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  our  Government  and  the  convictions 
of  Englishmen. 

However  this  may  be,  every  one  knows  that  there  are  the 
greatest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  system  of  Education. 
To  many  it  seems  that  our  present  methods  rely  too  much  on 
memory  and  too  little  on  thought ;  that  they  make  too  much  use 
of  books,  too  little  of  things;  that  they  sacrifice  education  to 
instruction  ;  that  they  confuse  book-learning  with  real  knowledge ; 
that  instead  of  training  the  mind  to  act  with  freedom  and  judg^ 
ment,  they  choke  the  machinery  of  the  brain  with  a  dry  dust  of 
facts,  which  at  best  are  but  committed  to  memory,  instead  of 
becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  child. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  children  in  our  national 
achools.    J  ^ate,  our  main  object  fihonld  be  to  train. 


Tather  than  to  teach  the  cliild.  Suppow  »  boy  leaves  one  of  our 
■village  echoole  at  twelve  or  tliirteen. '  Be  maykuov  the  date'  of 
tiie  birth,  accession,  and  death  of  erevjr  one  of  om  Sovereiglia 
from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  he  ma.j  be  able  to  parse 
any  sentence,  ho  may  be  invincible  at  a  spelHag  bee ;  but  If  yon 
liave  given  him  no  intellectual  tastes,  jovr  sehool  has  to  him  been 


^  '^favreatauliow^veivasl'haveattttnptedtoakow',  Tor^diSeient 
opmitoa  ma  rto  >barw  tiiese  taetea  may  best  be  cultivated  and  ntilizcijt 
wdnn^fer  tbeBB.ciroiuaataaoea  it  is  sorely  most  nndensable  to 
iaxfvmt  QfwatwBotj  pad  nyrtem  on  the  irlu^e  ooootiy.  I^oii  dw 
xAet  htaA,  tntb  Uie  im{sofved  system  o£  paymecrt  introdtioed'  1^ 
Itmd  8•Bdln:^  &e  power  which  -they  hitherto  poesesBed  -were 
reitored  to  the  sdkool  boards  and  oommitteea,  they  would  be:  mbia 
».antam  oasek  <to  ad^t  their  Bofaools,  or  some  of  tkean,  to  local 
ifwrirtKiw,  (they^  would  bftiit  a  pontioD  to  avail;thenuelveB  of  any 
p«otifi«r  power  on  the  part  of  the  achoolnuwter,  and  we  'ihoiild 
^ladaal^'aaceitsiti  what  LBystem .  does  od  the  wiiole  moat  tend  i» 
AarAapef. .  ilfaa  ■  jnowJ  oharaoter  and  iotoUeotual  powers '  of  the 

-■UdHBl..-. 

-:<iQut*iiiim  letmeTepeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  maketheinstrBO- 
Am^grraLiBielmieiituy  tohools  more  difficult,  or  more^abfitnue; 

qaite  the  oontmy — ^my  object  is  to'  make  it  more  practical,  more 

zeal,  and  more  meHke. 

At  present  the  education  given  in  oar  elementary  schools  is  practi- 
cally limited  to  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  outlines  of  states  and 
names  of  towns,  to  grammatical  rules,  and  the  series  of  crimes  and 
accidents  which  is  misnamed  history.  We  should  surely  endeavour 
to  g^vethe  children  some  information  with  reference  to  the  beautiful 
world  in  which  we  live,  the  commoner  aoimals  and  plants  of  our 
woods  and  fields,  some  explanations  as  to  the  common  phenomenaof 
nature,  the  causes  of  summer  and  winter,  of  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
the  nature  of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  propertieB  of  air  and  water,  the 
character  of  soils,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  light  and  heat, 
of  the  rudiments  of  mecbaoics,  £c. 

Such  information — elementary,  but  not  superficial — would  be 
intensely  interesting  to  children,  would  make  them  tliink,  and  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  abstract  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  the 
book-learning  which  now  reigns  supreme, 

I  hope  I  shall  not  bo  thought  pertinacious  in  urging  these 
views,  but  I  have  done  bo  in  the  conviction  that,  without  under- 
valuing our  present  system  of  inspection  and  examination,  the  real 
mode  of  making  our  elementary  schools  most  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  country  is  to  make  them  most  interesting  to  the 
children. 

What  children  know  when  they  leave  school  is  comparatively 
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unimportant.  The  real  question  is  whether  you  have  given  them 
a  wish  for  knowledge  and  the  power  of  acquiring  it.  That  which 
they  have  learned  will  soon  be  lost  if  it  is  not  added  to.  The  great 
thing  is  to  interest  them,  and  make  them  wish  when  they  leave 
school  to  continue  their  education  ;  not  so  much  to  teach  them,  as 
to  make  them  wish  to  teach  themselves.  Unfortunately  our  system 
of  education  has  too  often  the  very  opposite  effect ;  and  under  it 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  becomes  an  effort  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  I  have  been  goodnaturedly  criticized,  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  as  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject,  but 
eveiy  one  who  loves  children  must  know  how  eager  they  are  for 
information,  how  they  long  to  understand  the  facts  of  nature,  how 
every  bird  and  beast  and  flower  is  a  wonder  and  a  pleasure  to 
them. 

Hithei-to  I  have  treated  the  subject  mainly  from  an  utiUtarian 
point  of  view,  and  with  reference  to  what  studies  would  be  most 
effective  in  developing  the  faculties  and  intellect  of  the  children. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  a  very  brief  reference  to  another  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  the  vast  difference  in 
wealth  and  luxury  which  has  existed  in  all  civilized  nations  be- 
tween different  classes  of  the  community.  But  the  truest  happi- 
ness and  the  most  real  pleasures  are,  or  might  be,  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Books  cost  little,  and  nature  is  free  to  all.  Gibbon  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  not  exchange  the  love 
of  reading  for  all  the  treasures  of  India;  Mr.  Trevelyan 
in  his  charming  Life  of  Macaulay,  tells  us,  as  is  indeed  evident 
enough,  that  it  was  "  a  main  element  of  happiness  in  one  of  the 
happiest  Hves  which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  biographer 
to  record."  Others,  again,  prefer  the  book  of  Nature  to  those  of 
Man.  Under  a  wiser  system  of  elementary  education  the  dreary 
existence  of  mechanics  in  towns  might  be  brightened ;  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  might  have  opened  to  him  a  new  world  of 
interest  in  his  daily  pursuits;  and  thus  lives,  monotonous  with 
daily  toil,  and  in  the  want  of  interest  and  variety  too  often 
brutaUzed  by  coarse  indulgence  or  cruel  amusements,  might  feel 
the  refining  influence  of  beauty  and  the  still  more  elevating  power 
of  truth. 

John  Lubbock, 


ON  THE  KEVISION   OF  THE   ENGLISH   NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


1  ilWiifd  a«f«u  HI.  hut  III  w 
Afc/i  ore  mtoitd  u  it  tin 
0.  SopKiii.p.lrn. 


n. 

THE  Authorized  Version  haB  been  for  more  than  two  centnrieB 
and  a  lialf  in  the  bands  and  minds  of  tbe  people,  and  is  tbe 
reault  of  the  joint  labours,  not  only  of  the  translators  appointed  by 
King  James,  but  also  of  many  of  the  best  iutellectB  during  the  pre- 
ceding eighty  or  ninety  years,  which  are  of  all  years  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  English  hterature.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  superseded.  The  version, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  has  become  a  second  original ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  moving  any  part  of  a  growth  which  branches  out  so 
widely  is  like  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  nlteration  of  the 
alphabet  or  of  the  orthography  of  a  language.  It  becomes  a  sort 
of  political  question,  what  degree  of  alteration  will  be  accepted ; 
and  there  is,  besides,  the  question  of  good  taste —  how,  in  removing 
inaccuracies  and  obscurities,  to  preserve  the  general  tone  and 
colouring  of  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  our  language.  Con- 
sidering the  excellence  and  nobleness  of  the  existing  version,  its 
general  faithfulness  and  accuracy,  its  vemaenlar  raciness,  its  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  diction,  its  dignity,  freedom,  and  harmony  of 
style,  considering  also  the  extent  to  which  it  has  become  a  part  of 
the  English  mind,  it  ie  evident  that  a  new  translation  could  never 
compete  with  the  old,  either  in  real  excellence,  so  far  as  the  style 
and  impreesiveness  are  concerned,  or  in  popular  influence.  The 
preservation  of  the  general  form  and  character  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  therefore  a  point  of  wisdom,  and,  indeed,  a  practical 
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necessity.  And  yet  all  must  wish  that  the  real  meaning  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  English  reader,  and  there  are  many  places  of 
greater  or  less  impoi-tance  in  which  this  has  been  missed.  How 
can  the  necessaiy  change  be  made,  without  either  making  the 
improved  *  version  repulsive  to  those  to  whom  the  old  is  famiHar, 
or,  what  is  equally  to  be  deprecated,  breaking  the  legitimate  hold 
which  the  English  Scriptures  have  on  the  minds  and  affections  of 
the  people?  Some  kind  of  compromise  appears  inevitable,  not 
by  way  of  accommodation  to  religious  prejudices,  but  for  the 
retention  of  the  famiUar  style  and  language,  and  for  the  harmony 
of  the  work;  and  the  nature  of  the  compromise  to  be  adopted 
should  be  very  careftdly  weighed,  with  full  consciousness  of  the 
real  practical  object,  viz.,  that  the  knowledge  which  the  few 
possess  may  become  the  common  property  of  all.  It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  as  if  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the  changes  which  should 
be  made  in  rendeiing  every  Une  perfectly  accurate  and  inteUigible ; 
but  in  practice  it  would  soon  be  foimd  that  by  aiming  at  minute 
exactness  more  is  lost  in  beauty  than  is  gained  in  truth,  and  that 
the  result  of  such  endeavours  is  less  worthy  of  the  great  original 
than  is  the  existing  version.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  demanded  by  verbal  scholars,  some 
appear  to  depend  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  exactness,  and  others 
are  of  veiy  slight  importance ;  while  it  may  happen  that  the  scholar 
who  is  also  a  theologian  may  "strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel " — may  introduce  a  great  niunber  of  small  changes,  and, 
in  places  which  have  acquired  a  doctrinal  value,  may  find  some 
ingenious  defence  of  the  existing  version  or  of  the  orthodox  text. 
Here  are  two  things  to  be  avoided.  First,  because  reUgion 
natumlly  hangs  to  the  past,  the  mere  modernism  of  a  new  transla- 
tion, or  of  a  revision  in  wliich  the  alterations  were  very  nmnerous, 
would  offend  the  taste  and  feeUng  of  the  people.  The  old  Bible 
might  bo  to  some  extent  discredited,  but  the  new  Bible  would 
never  make  its  way ;  and  the  result  would  be  more  harm  than 
good.  Secondly,  if  the  attention  of  the  revisers  is  dissipated  over 
the  field  of  minutiae,  it  seems  to  be  not  impossible  that  some 
differences  of  the  greatest  moment  may  escape  discussion,  or  voaj 
at  least  be  treated  much  too  lightly,  by  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  insignificant  and  even  unaginary  errors.  The  obvious  in- 
ference  on  both  these  grounds  is,  that  attention  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  concentrated  on  the  important  passages ;  and  that 
in  a  work  which  is  confessedly  one  of  revision,  and  not  of  retran»* 
lation,  only  those  words  should  be  altered,  as  a  general  rule,  which 
are  likely  to  occaaion  some*  ^  inception  of  the  resl 

meaning  and  teaching  of  I3ir  ^   Hi  ift  •  teflkiBka* 
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that  of  restoring  one  of  our  old  cathedrals,  in  which  it  is  not  right 
to  set  aside  the  special  knowledge  of  our  own  day,  and  yet  it  is 
essential  to  enter  with  full  sympathy  into  the  spirit  of  those  by 
whom  the  fabric  was  first  reared.  We  wish  to  give  people  a 
more  intelligent  idea  of  the  Bible,  to  dispel  or  modify  superstitious 
fancies  which  interfere  with  its  true  influence  and  use,  but  not 
rudely  to  disturb  the  hallowed  associations  which  have  gi-own 
together  with  the  natural  affection  of  the  people  for  the  book 
which  has  been  called  "  the  rehgion  of  Protestants." 

The  inference  is  that  the  most  important  passages  should  first 
be  taken  in  hand. 

But  what  passages  are  most  important?  In  attempting  to 
determine  this,  we  are  met  by  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  It 
is  openly  or  tacitly  argued  that,  if  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
inspired,  then  every  portion  is  of  equal  value.  This  superstitious 
feeling,  combined  with  the  kindred  habit  of  proving  doctrines 
from  Scripture,  has  an  influence  that  is  not  quite  salutary  on  the 
idea  of  revision.  For,  first,  it  makes  men  jealous  of  a  degi'ee  of 
freedom  in  translation  that  would  be  acknowledged  as  perfectly 
legitimate  in  the  case  of  other  books ;  and  so  impairs  the  idiomatic 
tone  of  the  version.  Secondly,  it  lends  additional  force  to  the 
pedantic  love  of  unreal  distinctions  and  refinements  in  interpre- 
tation, by  seeming  to  give  a  sort  of  infinite  importance  to  every 
"jot  and  tittle"  of  the  sacred  writings.  And,  thirdly,  when  it 
comes  to  be  acknowledged  that  veiy  numerous  changes  have  to 
be  made,  in  deference  to  early  authoriticR,  in  the  original  text, 
the  spirit  that  lias  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  traditional  readings 
will  now  plead  that  the  true  text,  which  is  believed  to  be  nearest 
to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  revelation,  must  be  followed,  in  any 
re^'i«ion,  into  the  minutest  detail.  P^ither  all  must  be  clian^-ed,  or 
none.  Thus  the  prejudices  of  the  theologian  reinforce  the  pre- 
judices of  the  scholar,  and  threaten  to  liin  Jer  the  kind  of  revision 
that  is  really  called  for. 

But  the  reviser,  who  is  simply  actuated  by  the  desire  to  l)ring 
the  real  meaning  of  Scripture  nearer  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  few  practicably  available  for 
the  many,  will  be  most  interested  in  removing  the  errors  which 
are  most  hkely  to  mislead  the  reader  and  to  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  meaning :  (1)  as  affecting  doctrine  and  Clmrc^h  discipline  ; 
(2)  as  affecting  Christian  life  and  practice ;  (3)  as  representinfj;  the 
actual  teachings  of  Christ.  And  here  arises  a  distinction,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  question  of  doctrine 
xnogt  enter  into  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  passages  which 
are  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  revision.  But  the  question 
of  doctrine  is  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  actual  work  of 
tHBuJatioiL    This  involves  no  contradiction.     The  deeper  is  our 
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« 

interest  in  theology  and  in  the  histoiy  of  doctrine,  the  more 
earnestly  we  shall  desire  to  separate  between  the  question,  what 
was  originally  meant  by  Apostles  and  Evangelists  and  by  the 
recorded  words  of  Clirist,  from  the  further  question,  what  appli- 
cation of  that  meaning  to  modem  experience  and  controversy  is 
legitimate.  Of  course  in  making  any  change  the  reviser  ought  to 
be  fully  alive  to  the  consequences  probably  involved.  But  when 
Revision  has  once  become  a  public  question,  it  is  right  that  people 
should  clearly  know  the  extent  of  change  in  passages  affecting 
doctrine  which  is  required  by  the  truth  of  fact ;  and  it  would  be  a 
poor  and  shuffling  poUcy,  in  reopening  a  great  subject  after  260 
years,  to  trim  the  work  to  the  level  of  contemporary  popular 
criticism,  which  has  shifted  more  than  once  in  a  generation. 
The  BibUcal  critic  and  intei-preter  ought  of  all  other  men  to  be 
most  aware  that  what  was  once  great  in  his  subject  has  become 
small,  and  that  what  is  now  whispered  in  the  ear  in  closets  will 
erelong  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops^ 

This  canon,  then,  is  to  observed.  Attention  is  chiefly  to  be 
directed  to  those  passages  which  have  been  thought  to  relate  to 
the  doctrines  and  discipUne  of  the  Clmrch,  and  to  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  which  may  consequently  have  been  affected 
by  the  growth  of  dogma,  or  by  the  course  of  Church  history* 
Further,  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  theology  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  criticizing  the  existing  vei-sion  of  each  passage. 
But  in  determining  the  meaning  which  is  finally  to  be  assigned  to 
each,  regard  is  to  be  had  solely  to  the  ideas  and  circmnstances  which 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  original  writers,  without  deference 
to  Patristic  authority  or  the  supposed  requirements  of  dogma, 
whether  Nicene,  or  Athanasian,  or  Catholic,  or  EvangeUcaJ,  or 
Calvinist,  or  RationaUst. 

There  are  some  large  classes  of  proposed  alterations  which  will 
appear  mmecessary,  if  the  principles  which  are  here  stated  should 
be  received. 

1.  Great  fault  has  been  found  wth  the  tmnslators  for  so  fre- 
quently translating  the  same  word  in  Greek  by  different  words  in 
English,  and  for  justifying  this  practice  in  their  preface  to  the 
reader :  * — 

•  Sea,  howerer,  Archbiihop  Trench,  on  Revision,  p.  22 ;— "  The  rule,  however  theo- 
letkaOy  good,  U  duoovered,  when  the  application  of  it  ia  attempted,  to  be  one  which 
it  b  wboUy  fanpoidble  to  carry  out.  If  this  has  ever  been  proposed  as  an  infleziblo 
few,  it  mart  l»Te  been  on  the  assumption  that  words  in  one  language  cover  ezMtty 
th»  MM  tpiOM  of  meaning  which  other  words  do  in  another;  that  they  have  euetty 
«Im  mm  MttiyHddodnes^  the  same  elasticity,  the  8ame  power  of  being  appUed  for 
«r«viLlor  hOBonr  or  for  ahame.  But  nothing  is  further  from  the  caeou  Wotdi 
-  *— n  tiM  graat  outfield  of  meanings ;  but  diflFerent  languages  have  encloMd 
-^  ^J^?!?^/'^  ?^»  °'  ^®  deeper  instincts  unconacionily  at  woik 
mm  dttmiined ;  and  words  in  different  languages,  which  are  pieeiMly 
■HMMonte  with  one  another,  are  much  rarer  than  we  incnrioiiity 
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"  We  ha\-e  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformi^  of  phrasii^,  or  an  identity ' 
of  wards,  u  some  pe  rod  venture  would  mslt  utat  we  had  done,  becMise 
they  ob§erve  that  Home  learned  men  souiawbere  have  been  u  «nct  M  tbey 
C(»ld  that  way.  Tnily,  that  we  might  not  vvej  from  tlte  saOM  (rf  that  - 
vrtiich  we  bad  translated  before,  if  the  word  Mgsifiedtbe  aame  inbotii 
places  (for  there  be  some  words  bo  not  (rf  tbe  Bwne  aenao  eTRywhere)  ire  - 
were  eepedally  careful,  and  made  a  consdenoe  aooovdSag  to  our  doty.  Rlt  - 
that  we  should  expi^ss  tbe  same  notion  in  the  aaue  pariioalar  wcsd:  aa, 
tor  example,  if  we  translate  the  Hebrew  at  Oiwk  word  once  by  pvfj 
never  to  call  it  intent ;  if  oiiewhere  joarn^/iHff,  aarer  traveUing;  if  C 
where  think,  never  gvppose ;  if  one  where  pom,  nerer  aefa;  If  OBewL___ 
jiye,  never  yladnesfi,  &^^  \  thus  to  mince  the  mirttw,  WB  tbcma^  to  aavcmr  " 
more  of  curiosity  than  wisdom,  find  that  ratjur  it  wmild  breed  aoora  in  tlie 
atheist,  than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.  For  ta  the  Ungdom  d  Qod 
become  words  or  syllables  7  why  should  we  be  in  bcmdage  to  them,  if  we 
may  be  free,  use  one  precisely,  when  wd  may  Ota  a&otner  no  leaa  fit  aa 
commodioiisly  ?  We  might  also  be  durged  (bj  aooffen)  irith  aome 
unequal  dealing  towards  a  great  number  of  sood  Bajriiah  wwda.  For  aa  it 
is  written  of  a  certain  great  philosopher,  wt  be  MUmId  say,  that  tlioae 
\a^  were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worsliipped;  for  thnr 
fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for  h{<n-k-n  behind  tbe  fire ;  80  If  we  shotdd 
eay,  as  it  were,  uutu  certain  words,  -.Stuud  iw  higher,  liave  a  plaoa  in  tbe 
BUa  atw^s,'  and  to  otbua  of  like  quality,  'Get  ye  hence,  be  baniahed  for 
afar,'  we  might  be  taxed  pnadveutnre  with  St  Jaaea'a  words,  namely, '  To. 
ba  partial  in  osnehea  ana  judges  of  evil  tiioQgfata.' " 

'Shxf  liftTe  oertoinly  carried  this  principle  or  fo^on  in  trans— 
iMfam  to  an  extreme.  In  this  they  followed  Tyndale,  who,  in  his. 
Rtnng  deore  to  fi^ve  an  immediate  and  vivid  impreseion  of  tho 
meaning,  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resourceB  of  the  vernacular 
EDgUshof  whichhe  had  so  great  a  commands  But,  although  their. 
cooree  would  not  be  followed  by  scholars  at  the  preseut  day  if  the 
qneetion  were  one  of  a  new  translation,  it  is  not  wholly  indefensible, 
and  even  their  quaint  ironical  reason,  "  that  they  might  else  be 
charged  with  unequal  dealing,"  may  be  understood  in  a  sense 
fticii  is  not  altogether  irrational.  Great  writers  have  instinctively 
made  the  composite  nature  of  the  English  language  the  occasion 
ofvariety  of  diction.  With  an  increasing  abhorrence  of  tautology, 
tliey  have  learned  to  veil  repetitious  by  the  use  of  synonymoue 
■Words.  And,  as  no  two  words  can  be  exactly  identical  in  all  the 
^■ociations  which  they  suggest,  the  variety  so  introduced  is  not 
•pparent  merely,  but  does  really  enrich  the  style.  In  tbe  Greek  of 
Hie  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  word  is  often 
found  to  recur  with  slight  variations  of  significance,  and  while 
*''«e  is  often  no  on©  word  in  English  which  perfectly  refleeta  any 
one  of  the  different  shadeti  of  meaning,  it  iB  hardly  ever  possible  to 
find  one  whose  changes  correspond  to  the  changes  in  the  Greek. 
Sence  to  keep  to  the  same  word,  where  there  is  the  slightest 
difference  of  meaning,  is  not  to  preserve  the  meaning,  but  to  fore© 
•ie  Greek  word  into  a  different  meaning.  The  familiar  words  of 
Be&tley  on  tiiis  subject  are  still  worth  quoting :  — 
TOU  xxvin.  H 
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^^  In  all  tongues  whatever,  a  word  of  ^  moral  or  pc^itical  signification, 
con taininc^  several. complex  ideas  arbitrarily  joined  together,* .  has  seldom 
any  corre3ponding  word  in  any  other  language  which  extends  to  all  those 
ideas  :  nay,  in  the  same  language  most  moral  words,  by  tract  of  time  and 
instability  of  conmion  use,  either  lose  or  gain  some  of  their  ideas,  and  have 
a  narrower  or  larger  meaning  in  one  age  than  another.  Physical  words, 
indeed,  as  ^Xios,  o-cXi/vi;,  OaXMnroy  whose  significations  are  uncompqunded 
and  immutable,  may  be  always  expressed  by  sun,  moon,  sea ;  but  the 
other  sort  ought  not  and  cannot,  without  great  ambiguity  and  absurdity." 

A\'ith  respect  to  this  point,  the  following  general  rules  may  be 
suggested : — 

(1.)  That  word  is  to  be  chosen  which  expresses  most  nearly  the 
meaning  of  the  original  word  in  the  pai-ticular  context. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  words  having  a  uniform  meaning,  especially 
those  approaching  to  a  technical  use,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
way  in  which  the  word  has  been  translated  in  other  passages,  and 
consistency  must  be  maintained  so  far  as  this  can  be  reconciled 
Adth  perspicuity  and  faithfulness. 

(3.)  Within  the  Umits  of  a  single  passage,  verbal  references 
must  be  as  far  as  possible  preserved,  and  where  the  same  word 
is  intentionally  repeated,  even  in  diflferent  senses,  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  give  effect  to  tliis. 

But  (4)  this  is  not  always  possible.  There  are  passages, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  verbal  corre- 
spondences have  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  full  expression  to 
the  subtle  gradations  of  thought. 

How  much  is  to  be  given  to  each  of  these  considerations  where 
they  conflict,  is  a  question  wliich,  Uke  many  others,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  translator's  tact. 
%> 

In  revising,  there  is  also  the  further  question,  whether,  when  the 
variation  of  diction  exceeds  the  limits  permitted  by  these  rules,  the 
consequent  misconception  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  change. 

For  instance,  when  atwrtos  is  translated  in  successive  clauses 
"  everlasting  "  and  "  eternal,"  the  reviser,  having  in  view  some 
recent  controversies,  may  think  it  worth  while  to  restore  the 
luiiformity  of  the  original,  whether  he  choose  the  Saxon,  or  (as  is 
more  likely)  the  Latin  word.  But  when  "Apcios  irayo?  in  Acts 
x^4i.  19,  22,  is  translated  both  "Areopagus  "and  "Mars'  hill,"  he 
will  remember  that  he  is  dealing  "with  a  monument  of  the  English 
language,  and  will  hesitate  to  deface  unnecessarily  one  of  its 
characteristic  features. 

There  are  a  few  important  words  whose  exact  meaning  in  the 
New  Testament  is  extremely  difficult  to  define,  and  which  are  not 
consistently  represented  in  the  English  translation.  Aio^ki;  is 
sometimes   "covenant,"   sometimes    " testament ;"t    KaroXXay^   in 

*  It  is  interestlnf;  to  observe  in  this  passage  the  inflnonce  of  the  philoaophj  of  Locke. 
t  **  Dispensation*'  won'd,  in  some  cases,  be  a  batter  word  than  either. 
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11  is  "atonement,'"  in  Rom.  si,  1^  *' reoonciliaticnij^ 
■irn/>ci«X);rDs  wavcra  between  "Advocate"  imd  "*' Comforter." '  Tb0 
difference  of  the  connection  BometimeB  r^adei^  ^  dil^<?ent  twuh 
latiou  necessary,  and  tUe  aseociations  saggeerted  are  notevQ^-f 
wljere  the  same.  Though  BOine  places  may  be  altered  for  UhQ 
sake  of  consisteJicy,  others  would  still  rennsin  intractable.  The 
best  approach  to  a  solution  of  tliis  perhapa  iiwolal>le  diffionlly 
is  through  the  nse  of  the  margin. 

2,  The  translators  are  also  accused  ot  tlte  opposite  error  <rf 
obliterating  distinctions.  And  there  are  a  few  very  obvious 
instances  of  this,  in  which  the  touch  of  the  re+iaer  will  certain^ 
be  required.  In  Roiu,  iii.  25.  the  tran  JafaOB  "  tar  the  remiBauoi^ 
of  sins  that  are  past."  the  confusion  of  &^t*v  "  retoiBKon,"  viffa 
mptai:  "passing  over,"  obscures  an  important  point  of.ths 
Apostle's  argtuneut.  That  is  the  reason  why  God  m^lifests  fort^ 
Eia  rigliteousness,  because  formerly  lie  had  UddoD  BizoeeU^  aua 
■MBOed  not  to  obeerre  sin:  "the  tdmes  of  that  ignorance  God 
^dabid'-'a^biit:^ow''Oommand8  .all  tn^  eveiyvi^tfe.  to  rep^oit.'' 
SKlfatib  lMb-'a  SHKal  neoeasil^  Which  made  the  old  <liq>eewitapii, 
fhmanae  oB  tbe.new  4ne.  God'wab  noi  wiUibg  that  men  ehoiijd 
be.&Rr'irrcr  ignon&t  of  His  fetie  nature.  ' The  tntnalation  of  £Sw 
0triiig  dveatare)  aiid  AjptDf,  .in  the  Apocalypae,  b7;the  same 
mnd  "  beast,"  is  a  great  blemish,  and  one  easily  removed.  AnA 
hk  die-eleTentli  diaptbr  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintiiit^s, 
the  confuflion  of  "judgment,"  "condemnation,"  and  "  damnation" 
(altbongh  the  importance  of  tliia  may  easily  be  exaggerated),  has 
given  so  mnch  offence  that  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  passage 
may  be  advisable. 

But  there  are  minor  distinctions  which  are  often  necessarily  left 
out  of  sight  in  translation  ;  and  it  would  generally  be  unwise  in 
the  reviser  to  dwell  much  on  these,  especially  considering  the 
texture  of  the  original  language,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  the  thought.  The  difference  between  naraun  "groundless," 
and  Ktm  "without  effect,"  in  1  Cor.  xv.  17,  14,  was  hardly 
present  to  the  Apostle's  mind.  He  is  varying  liia  language,  as 
when  in  Rom,  v.  7,  he  resumes  the  words  "  a  righteous  man  "  by 
an  equivalent  phrase  "  the  good  man."  The  distinction  of  Swo^w 
and  i$owia  ("power"  and  "authority")  which  the  Genevan 
version  strove  in  some  places  to  estabhsh,  is  nowhere  emphasized, 
and  need  not  be  marked,  seeing  that  both  meanings  are  included 
in  the  English  "power."  The  context  generally  shows  what  kind 
of  powpr,  whether  inherent  or  delegated,  is  meant.  A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  respecting  XaTptvuv  and  vpoa-irvi'flv  (Acts 
vii.  42,  43).  In  such  cases  the  prudent  reviser  will  be  sparing  of 
change.  A  more  important  distinction,  which  has  sometimes 
been  obliterated,  is  that  between  "disobedience"  and  "imbehef," 
H  2 
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air€i$€UL  and  awurrla.  But,  it  sliould  be  remembered,  this  wa» 
less  clearly  marked  amongst  the  first  Christians  than  amongst 
ourselves,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  translation  hero 
bears  some  traces  of  the  peculiar  doct lines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

3.  The  right  method  of  deaUng  with  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
words  has  been  well  stated  by  Archbishop  Trench  : — 

"  Where  words  have  become  perfectly  uiiintellif^ible  to  the  great  body  of 
those  for  whdm  the  translation  is  made,  they  ought  clearly  to  be  exchanged 
for  others.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  hardly  one  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is,  indeeJ,  in  it  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  archaism,  but  of  a  quite 
different  character ;  words  which,  while  they  are  felt  by  our  people  to  bo 
old  and  unusual,  are  yet,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  perfectly  understood 
by  them,  by  wise  and  simple,  educated  and  uneducated  alike.  These, 
shedding  round  the  sacred  volume  the  reverence  of  age,  removing  it  from 
the  ignoble  associations  which  will  often  cleave  to  the  language  of  the 
day,  should  on  no  account  be  touched."  (P.  50.) 

There  are,  however,  as  he  remarks,  some  obsolete  uses  of  words^ 
such  as  "  carriages,"  in  Acts  xxi.  15  ;  the  preposition  "  by,"  1  Cor. 
iv.  4;  "nephews"  for  "grandchildren,"  in  1  Tim.  v.  4;  "occupy'* 
for  "trade,"  Luke  xix.  13;  "by-and-by"  for  "immediately,"^ 
Luke  xxi.  9,  Mark  vi.  25,  which  are  misleading,  and  should  be 
removed. 

4.  The  translators  are  frequently  accused  of  being  ignorant  of 
the  niceties  of  Greek  grammar.  It  is  true  that  wo  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  certainty  on  some  minute  points,  which  was 
impossible  for  the  early  scholars.  But  what  is  gained  in  minute- 
ness is  sometimes  apt  to  be  lost  in  breadth ;  and  the  scholar 
of  the  future,  if  he  should  carry  his  minuteness  so  far  as  to  look 
into  what  may  be  called  the  " literature"  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp*B 
rule,  and  to  compare  it  with  a  page  of  the  Commentary  of 
Erasmus,  or  even  of  Beza,  will  hardly  be  impressed  with  the 
advance  in  Greek  scholarsliip  which  three  centuries  had  produced 
in  England.  When  Middleton  says  that  Erasmus  did  not  know 
much  Greek,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  on  his  authority.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  customary  with  English  scholare  to  exalt  the 
learning  of  Bentley  and  Person  over  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  the  first  editing  of  Greek  books  was  a  greater 
iroikthan  the  emending  of  them;  and,  even  amongst  emendations, 
s  larger  propoTtion  of  those  of  Stephens  have  stood  the  test 
I     '♦'me  than  of  those  of  Bentley.     Winer,  in  speaking  of  the 

'^  the  New  Testament,  justly  says    of   Beza    and 

ws  of  these  two  excellent  Greek  scholars  are 

me  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  are,  on 

'1ie  truth   than  those  of  many   later   com- 


"t^ 
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Tliere  Aie  mtM  points  about  tlie  use  of  the  article,  belonging 
ictHkM  to  laogiiage  genevaU^r  than  to  Greek  in  jmriicxilar,  which 
Wfbre  regarded  as  ndv^tiefl  in  scholarBhip  at  the  beginning  of  the 
l^fiesent  oaitorfr  (in  England)?  and  yet  were  clearly  known^  not 
^mtjr  to  Beza,  but  to  Erasnms,  who  was,  ftirther,  aware  of  the  poa- 
dbOtfif  d  exceptiotis  to  soch  rtdes.  In  this  he  was  in  advance  of 
«dboiaxB  Ilka  ](^dIeton«  It  may  be  admitted  as  probable  that 
iSb»  habit  df  commenting  in  Latin  made  interpreters  sometime^ 
obfitioiiB  of  tile  «cact  force  of  the  Greek  aorist,  and  that  some 
jiiad^a  of  meaning:  in  other  tenses  were  apt  to  be  overlookecL 
But ini^I^jring tiiis remark  to  Tyndale,  who  was  on  a  level  with 
ibe  moat  advanced  scholarship  of  his  day,  we  must  take  into  the 
4ieoomQit  his  peculiar  grains  for  perceiving  differences  of  idiom; 
and  it  must  remain  donbtfbl  whether  some  pecnliarities  of  our 
▼eraioiv winch  have  been  ascribed  to  mistranslation,  are  not  rather 
^  be  accounted  for  by  the  fieu^t  that  the  English  idiom  is  habitually 
Jess  precise  in  some  things  than  the  Greek.  And  it  may  be 
observed  once  more,  that  in  the  work  of  revision,  the  views  of  tiiie 
^Mnentific  scholar,  who  (like  Plato's  minute  dialectician,  Sophist. 
{>•  .227)  honours  all  distinctions  alike,  whether  important  or  npt, 
wm  to  be  modified  by  other  conisiderations. 

a»  In  the  omission  of  jmrtides,  the  English  version  has  often 
abown  good  judgment.  The  English  idiom  is  neither  adversative 
nor  illative  in  the  same  degree  with  the  Greek,  and,  in  analyzing 
the  reasoning  of  the  Epistles,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  later  Greek  is  overlaid  with  particles,  and  that  the  form  of  the 
language  is  getting  the  better  of  the  substance.  This  lias  not 
only  affected  the  idiom  of  the  original  in  some  places,  but  there 
4ire  others,  in  which  the  particles  which  Tyndale  neglected  have 
since  been  foimd  to  be  absent  from  the  earlier  MSS. 

b.  There  is   no   point  in  the   minute   verbal  criticism   of  the 

New  Testament  which  requires  more  careful  treatment  than  the 

(meanings  of  the  prepositions.     How  much  is  to  be  attributed  to 

Hebrew   and  Ammaic  associations,   how  much  to  the   pecuUar 

nature  of  the  subject  and  to  thoughts  which  were  otherwise  in- 

<5ommunicable,  how  much  to  the  tendency  of  the  later  Greek  to 

analytical  modes  of  expression,  how  much  to  the  reversion  of  the 

declining  stock  of  language  to  an  earlier  type,  are  some  of  the 

•subtle  questions  which  here  call  for  practical  solution.     This  part 

of  hie  work  will  severely  test  the  highest  quaUties  of  the  reviser, 

J^^niring  at  once  the  most  perfect  apprehension  of  the  Hellenistic 

adiom,and  also  of  the  degree  in  which  Scriptural  modes  of  thought 

'*nd  speech  can  be  made  appreciable  in  English.     But  there  will 

pn)bably  remain  many  places,  even  amongst  those  which  have 

been  called  in  question,  in  which  the  best  practical  course  in 

■^vision  will  be  to  leave  the  present  Authorized  Version  untouched. 
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c.  The  assertion  of  Jliddleton,  that  the  use  of  the  article  iii  the 
New  Testament  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Attic  prose  writers, 
would,  in  the  present  day,  be  generally  admitted  to  be  unphilo- 
Rophical  and  misleading.  And  that  the  rules  of  classical  Greek 
were  not  always  perfectly  observed  by  Hellenistic  peoples,  is  in 
effect  admitted  by  Origen,  when,  in  commenting  on  John  i.  1,  he 
says  that  the  Apostle  used  the  article  with  Hellenic  accuracy, 
'EXXrp^iKy  oKpipoXoyla,  Any  intei^preter  of  the  New  Testament  must 
of  course  account  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  article  in 
each  instance ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  is  not,  any  more  than  the  inter- 
preter of  Pindar,  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  Attic  prose.  The 
translator  has,  further,  to  consider  how  far  the  precise  shade  of 
meaning  which  the  interpreter  has  brought  out  can  be  expressed 
in  English  without  injury  to  the  idiomatic  texture,  and  to  the 
proportion  and  hannouy  of  his  work.  And,  besides  all  this,  the 
reviser  who  -Nvishes  not  to  alter  the  existing  version  without 
sufficient  cause,  will  ask  himself.  Is  the  change,  which  would  have 
found  place  in  a  new  translation,  important  enough  to  be  necefr' 
sarily  adopted  in  revision  ? 

Recent  scholars  have  shown  more  disposition  than  those  of  a 
former  generation  to  adopt  the  only  method  which  can  possiblj 
throw  fresh  light  upon  tliis  subject,  by  studying  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament,  without 
reference  either  to  Patristic  interpretation  or  classical  usage.*  But 
it  should  be  remembered  by  them  that,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centur5%  no  philological  question  has  been  so  much 
influenced  in  this  country  by  theological  controvergy.  Until 
suggestions  of  doctrinal  consequences  are  thrown  to  the  winds, 
there  is  no  hope  that  the  truth  of  this  matter,  wliich  is,  after  all,  a 
simple  one,  will  be  clearly  seen. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  raised,  whether  it  would  not  often 
have  been  possible  to  preserve  in  the  translation  something  more 
of  the  naivete  and  picturesqueness  of  the  original  Greek,  by 
rendering,  for  example,  in  John  xiii.  5,  "the  bason**  (in  which  the 
hands  were  washed  before  the  meal)  ;  in  Matt.  xiii.  3,  "the  sower;'* 
Mark  x.  23,  "the  eye  of  the  needle;"  ibid.  iv.  38,  "the  pillow*' 
(wliich  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  sliip) ;  in  Matt.  xxvL  26, 
"the  bread;"  in  Matt.  v.  15,  &c.,  "the  bushel,"  "the  candle- 
stick" (or  "  lamp-stand") ;  Heb.  Lx.  19,  "  the  blood  of  the  bulls  and 
goats  ;'*  as  well  as  in  ilatt.  v.  1,  Luke  vi.  12,  John  vi.  3,  "  the  moun- 
tain ;'*  and  "  the  ship"  in  many  passages  of  the  Gospels.  But  in 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  passages,  it  would  be  found  on  trial  that 
to  translate  in  this  way  is  to  disregard  essential  diflferences  of 

*  TbU  WM  in  fact  the  courBO  followed  by  Mr.  Orsnville  Sharp.  Bat  be  was  dilBdeni 
M  Ma  own  method,  and  his  rules  were  not  accepted  until  they  were  coxifinned  bj 
"^  '  '!•  Mthorlty  (Wordaworth'a  Six  Letters)  and  classical  usage  (BOddlefeon). 
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idBraoL  ''l%ai»iflrtQi  iay,^i^^oxi:ctete  fioim.of  ^xprejeNdo^' which,  in 
^Mr^Oietk  of  liie  Nfiiw  T^rtameiit,  ia  perfectly  natdral,  And  haaa 
beanfyf^  ito  <mft^"ir#tikl»  if  tnuieplttated  to  ibd  EngUA'  vemon, 
ftoirnxmnai  effaiot  of  ^pniiitaeai  and  va^tSity'  qtiite  dUfetent  from' 
ihBimgmm&xui  iMx^y  ocmr^ed  by  &e  t>iigi^al  words.^  For  the 
aame  reason,  it  ie  nnnecefisarj  to  alter  the  translation  of  John  iii. 
1%\  ffi^yrt^titovafiJilaBter  (tf  Imelt'*  or  of  John' t^.^  35;<  ^He  was^  a 
InMingtlMd'VriJBimgiii^  of  Bom.  ¥.  7,  ''f  ot^^  good  man 

aovw^Nfidd  eir%ii "rdaft  lb  diei"  «r  of  Matt  ViiL  12i'<«'Thdi^  shatii 
ba:WbtpfayiM»d*|^i^^ 

*  Vi^Mire'.'ibemvh  ^any  rMsati  to^iiu8pect^^h4t  in'^oimttihg  the 
aMrib'fiwtmDriUoiM^iNKMPe  deii&igr  nnfSairlx  ii*^  tibie  original,  as 
m^:iiMlbaa:v^'<6%'  whei%^  apparently  in  order  to^  hannoBize  the 
liMtaMif e^faidnetpointAgt  ieaet)  with  Matti  xicyi.  69^;  71,  4  irocSferKi^ 
ii^inHftriated*«^a  maidMMJhm^  i;here  riiotld  Im^  no'  hesitation  b 
nakab^  tlie>  neoemary  ah^tioii.  l^t  ihn  revii^r  iakotild  pansiel 
\kkm  iiheiiiig?  paaeage^  where  the'  tmnfiila%ot«  may^^eaUy  hai^o 
beo^^gitidedtl^  liidr  higher  eense^  of  tiie  reqniremefitB  of  ^tb^it 
0«ni4ibagQage.^  itrig  dOQbt£ttlwhe^  B^tley^ifMs  jwci&fd 

iB^loa^ittilMiMBi  of  the  tf»BABiti<»a  of  Bom.  v/l:5^19;  in^^wfaioh  4  idt 
ittAtt9««iX;itttai^teii4efedi^'^oiie^:aa^  (Cfp.  8  Oor.ii.  17.) 

It^db«Mic4  teemil&ely^^ia*  the  ^^maiatoie  had  hei^e  ;aiAy  dootrinai 
UH^&i(4iiey»haF#4»dilt^  atii^  tn^  eittdlar  ckpt^eeiaioi^'iiii 
fdlai »  dUBwbfit:  oraaeeliowf  t-andr^^wli^m'  the*  attiolee  >  ar^  ineeiftled 
throngfaont,  as  in  the  version  of  Dean  Alford,  the  effect  is  far 
from  pleasing,  or  even  clearly  intelligible,  to  the  English  reader, 
who  rather  expects  "  the  one"  to  be  followed  by  **  the  other,"  and 
ia  apt  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  is  meant  by  "  the  one"  in 
both  plaoea» 

With  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  article,  the  once-vannted 
rule  of  Granville  Sharp,t  that  two  nouns  united  under  the 
vincnlnm  of  a  single  article  must  be  attributes  of  one  and  the 
same  subject  (a  rule  insii^d  on  by  Beza,  and  in  general  terms  by 
Erasmus  long  before),  was  soon  foimd,  fii-st  by  the  candid  inves- 
tigation of  Mr.  Sharp  himself,  and  afterwards  by  the  superior 
scholarship  of  Middleton,  to  be  subject  to  such  serious  limitations 
as  to  make  the  whole  question  somewhat  precarious. 

The  principle  of  Middleton's  concessions  (wliich  it  has  since 
been  found  necessary  to  carry  further)  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
rule  must  be  assumed  to  hold,  except  where  the  nature  of  the 
subject  makes  it  evident  that  two  things  or  persons  are  spoken  of,- 

*  For  instance,  to  infer  ftom  the  article  in  John  v.  35  that  the  object  of  the  Evangelidt 
is  to  eootrast  ihe  Baptist  with  the  Saviour — ^  the  lamp  that  is  lighted  and  shineth  "  with 
the  '^  Light  of  Uie  World  *' — is  surely  to  introduce,  or  at  least  to  emphasize,  an  antithesis 
that  is  not  equally  present  in  the  original. 

t  BflBmrks  on  the  Use  of  the  DefinitiTe  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  containing  many  New  Proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  Passages  which  are 
wrongly  tnnsUted  in  Oio  Common  English  Version.  (Third  edition,  1808 ;  first  in  1798.) 
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in  which  case  the  repetition  of  the  article  is  not  absolutely  re- 
quired. But  this  principle  extends  to  the  case  of  proper  names, 
and  of  those  words  expressing  titles  and  attributes  which  are 
approaching  to  the  condition  of  proper  names.  The  application 
of  this  remark  to  Eph.  v.  5,  and  Tit.  ii.  13,  will  be  considered 
afterwards. 

d.  Another  "fault  of  grammar"  with  which  the  translators  are 
charged  is  the  frequent  confusion  of  tenses,  and  especially  of  the 
aorist  and  perfect.  And  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  aorist  is  translated  by  the  perfect,  the  perfect  by  the 
past,  the  historical  present  by  the  past,  and  even  the  present 
participle  by  the  future.  These  must  certainly  be  considered  in 
revision.  But  the  re\d8er  (unless  his  work  is  to  be  mechanical) 
must  distinguish  between  those  places  in  which  the  translators 
have  clearly  mistaken  the  force  of  the  tense,  and  those  in  which 
they  may  have  been  guided  by  the  EngUsh  idiom.  Of  what  was 
idiomatic  or  harmonious  in  their  own  language,  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  no  mean  judges.  Now,  there  is  this  difference 
between  Greek  and  EngUsh  in  speaking  of  past  time,  that  in 
English  the  simple  preterite  or  past  tense  is  only  used  when  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  momentary  or  continuous,  is  distinctly 
apprehended :  the  Greek  aorist  is  often  used  when  the  point  of 
time  referred  to  is  only  known  by  impUcation,  or,  as  in  the 
gnomic  use,  is  merely  imaginary.  Hence,  when  an  act  is  spoken 
of  absolutely  as  completed,  without  distinct  reference  to  the  time 
at  which  it  was  done,  this  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  the  aorist,  in 
English  by  the  perfect  tense.  Apply  this  to  those  passages  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  in  which  he  uses  the  aorist  to  describe  the 
work  of  salvation  as  ideally  summed  up  in  a  single  act ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  to  substitute  the  preterite  for  the  perfect  tense 
in  our  translation  is  to  weaken  the  sense,  by  destroying  the 
absoluteness  of  the  expression,  and  changing  the  language  of 
ideal  certainty  into  that  of  a  mere  chronicle  of  external  facts. 
For  this  reason,  even  in  2  Cor.  v.  14,  where  the  transition  from 
the  past  tense  to  the  pluperfect  in  the  EngUsh  version  has  certainly 
perverted  the  sense,  it  would  be  better  to  substitute  the  perfect 
in  both  parts  of  the  verse.  "  If  one  has  died  for  aU,  then  all  have 
died." 

A  word  may  here  be  said  in  defence  of  the  rendering  of  tov? 
orcufo/nCT'ovs  in  Acts  ii.  47,  **  The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily 
such  as  should  be  saved."  This  has  been  thought  to  have  a  Pre- 
destinarian  colouring.  It  is  really  due  to  Tyndale's  theory  of  the 
Hebraic  use  of  the  present  participle  for  the  future,  which  also  led 
him  to  translate  to  al/iui  to  c/xov  to  ^k^vwo/ucvov  "my  blood  which 
shall  be  shed."  But,  apart  from  any  notion  of  Hebraism,  the  use 
of  the  present  participle  to  designate  a  class  of  peisonSy  without 
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reference  to  present  time,  is  not  iinkiiown  to  olfkSaical  Greek,*  and 
sfforda  the  most  natural  explanation  of  thJa  vetse,  as  of  1  Cor.  i.  18, 
"The  preacliing  of  the  cross  is  to  tibeOD  that  perish  fooIiBhueaii, 
fcut  uuto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God."  And  in  the 
particular  context,  it  would  be  diffiontt  to  mtpnek  this  meaning 
otherwise  Umu  Tyndale  has  done. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  indioate  tiie  kind  of  iterations 
which  arc  cither  hurtful  or  umieceMsary,  in  a  revision  of  the 
Aathorized  Yereioii.  There  etill  remain  some  preKminaTy  questions 
to  be  disposed  of.  These  are  tha  qnestions: — (1)  of  proper 
uamee,  (2)  of  division  into  chapters  and  vereoB,  (8)  of  the  ohapter- 
beadingB,  (4)  of  the  chronology,  (ft  and  6)  of  marginiU  references 
and  notes,  (7)  of  punctuation,  and  (8)  of  Uie  ttse  of  italics. 

1.  Consistency  should  be  observed  in  the  orthography  of  proper 
names,  when  tliey  recur  within  i\w  Ihnits  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  same  word  is  not  to  be  represented  in  one  }daoe  by  Luke,  in 
another  by  Lucas — in  one  place  by  Maron^  in  another  by  Mark; 
In  choosing  between  the  Anghcized  form  and  that  which  is  nearer 
to  the  Greek,  the  reviser  will  have  to  balance  between  his  respect 
for  the  spirit  of  the  old  translation  and  the  requirements  of  the 
modem  reader,  to  whom  the  idea  of  differences  of  times  and 
countries  is  more  familiar  than  to  the  Englishman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  a  few  insfauces,  like  John,  Hsry,  James — 
perhaps,  also,  those  of  the  first  three  Evangelists — he  will  find 
that  the  English  forms  have  become  inseparable  from  the  persons 
spoken  of;  in  others,  he  will  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  orig^al, 
or  rather  the  Latin,  spelling — Urbanus,  Timotheus. 

There  is,  however,  a  fiirther  question.  Is  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity to  be  extended  to  the  whole  Bible  t  Are  Old  Testament 
names,  when  they  recur  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
be  retranslated  into  their  Hebrew  or  Anghcized  Hebrew  formT 
There  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  deprecating  too  close 
an  adherence  to  the  Greek  idiom,  and  yet  recommending  the 
retention  of  Grecized  proper  names,  such  as  Elias,  Eliseus,  Rachab. 
Bat  it  is  one  thing  to  require  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the 
idiomatic  purity  and  freedom  of  the  style,  and  quite  another  to 
BOggest  that  many  readers  may  gain  something  by  being  reminded 
of  the  great  changes  that  had  passed  over  the  East  between  the 
C^tivity  and  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  point  is  not  one  of  firet- 
late  importance,  but  it  suggesta  a  consideration  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  whole  subject.  The  pubhc  for  whom 
the  revision  is  intended  is  in  some  respects  diiferent  from  that 
which  Tyndale  had  in  his  eye.     He  worked  for  the  uneducated. 

*  Flat  Soph.  26a  d.    t&p  di  rhp  htira  xpinv  iAAvi  wi  tofafJi^xr. 
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The  trauslator  or  reviser  of  the  present  day  has  to  consider  even 
more  carefully  the  requirements  of  a  people  who  are  in  process 
of  education.  This  is  a  further  development  of  the  principle  of 
Protestantism.  The  attempt  to  popularize  some  of  the  negative 
results  of  criticism  was  met  some  years  since  with  the  observation 
that  such  things  were  needless  for  the  educated,  while  to  the 
uneducated  they  were  imintelligible.  But  such  an  abscissio  infinitiy 
however  suited  to  the  age  of  Spinoza,  is  totally  inappUcable  to 
the  present  condition  of  society.  Those  who  are  invited  to  an 
inteUigent  study  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  present  day  have 
many  channels  of  instruction  opened  to  them  which  to  Tyndale's 
(and  Erasmus')  ploughman  were  hopelessly  closed.  The  benefits 
of  the  translation  must  still  extend  to  those  who  are  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  knowledge ;  but,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  average 
reader,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  great  nmnber  of  persons 
who  have  been  partly  educated,  and  also  of  the  fact  which  we 
may  regret,  but  cannot  ignore,  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
class  who  in  other  respects  are  highly  educated,  but  are  ignorant 
of  Greek. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  question  of  proper  names* 
Where  the  difference  is  such  as  to  occasion  serious  confusion  to 
the  reader  (as  in  Jesus  for  Joshua,  in  Heb.  iv.  8),  or  where  there 
is  real  difficulty  in  identifying  the  name  (as,  perhaps,  in  Ozias)^ 
it  would  be  well  to  return  to  the  Old  Testament  form.  In  others 
the  Greek  fonn  should  be  consistently  retained. 

2.  Is  the  revised  translation  to  be  "  without  note  or  comment  ?" 
Although  favoured  by  a  capricious  humour  of  King  James,* 
experience  has  shown  that  it  was  a  wise  instinct  that  prompted 
this  condition  for  the  Authorized  Version.  A  good  translation  is 
more  permanent  than  any  popular  commentary  can  be.  It  is  true 
that  the  Geneva  notes  were  prized  by  the  people ;  but  tliis  was 
partly  because  they  fell  in  with  the  rehgious  temper  of  the  age. 
A  commentary  of  the  seventeenth  century  (like  the  pictures  which 
STi  long  enlivened  the  Apocalypse)  woidd  now  be  felt  to  be  a  far 
greiiter  encumbrance  to  our  Bibles  than  any  errors  of  translation. 
And  tliis  may  teach  us  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  revised  trans- 
lation to  the  pubUc  without  remark. 

The  principle  of  "the  Bible  without  note  or  comment"  should^ 
in  OIK)  way,  be  carried  further  than  at  present,  though  there  is 
another  way  in  which  it  might  be  carried  out  less  absolutely : than 
iH  now  done  in  our  smaller  Bibles. 

The  Bible  is  not  ''without  comment^"  so  long  as  the  sense  is 
brokou  by  tho  dividoa  inta  ehavteis  and  vexses^  «nd  especialfy 
vrhilo  tho  present  hes^  i  axe  allowed  to  remain. 

•  lilt  Iiidlgii«tl9v '  '  i°>n  Am  sos^ 

lohsTtkllMUtl 
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The  former  objection  is  easily  met,  as  in  our  paragraph  Bibles,  by 
placing  the  numbers  at  the  side  of  the  page.  The  division  into 
paragraphs,  which  is  still  necessary  for  convenient  reading,  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  revisers ;  rniless  they  follow  the 
periccpcB  of  the  earliest  MSS. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  chapter-headings,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
those  which  run  along  the  top  of  each  page  are  of  no  authority, 
having  been  altered  in  successive  issues  to  suit  the  paguig,  while 
those  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  contain  many  questionable 
interpretations  which  happened  to  be  current  in  the  Churches  of 
the  Keformation.  It  is  enough  to  quote  the  headings  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Canticles. 

*•!  The  Church's  love  unto  Christ.  5  She  confesseth  her  deformity, 
7  and  prayeth  to  be  directed  to  his  flock.  8  Christ  directeth  her  to  the 
shepherds*  tents:  9  and  shewing  his  love  to  her,  11  giveth  her  gracious 
promises.     12  The  Church  and  Christ  congratulate  one  another." 

See  also  Ps.  xciii.  and  cix.  How  long  must  a  strain  of  inter- 
pretation which  no  clergyman  would  now  venture  to  adopt  in 
preaching  to  an  educated  congregation  be  allowed  to  impress  the 
minds  of  simple  folk,  who  read  the  Bible  for  themselves '?  It  is 
time  tliat  a  running  commentary  of  which  these  are  samples 
ahould  be  removed  from  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  mind 
of  the  reader  should  not  be  confused  with  recent  glosses,  which 
have  already  become  obsolete,  and  yet  have  acquired  the  dead 
weight  of  ti-adition.* 

If  the  translation  is  to  have  sucli  accessories,  the  headings  of 

chapters  ought  to  be  purely  and  simply  inchcativc   of  the  literal 

contents  without  any  attempt  at  explanation. 

4.  There  are  two  other  forms  of  eonihientarv,  which  from  their 
convenient  brevity  are  admitted  into  many  Bibles  that  are  still 
supposed  to  bo  "witliout  note  or  comment."  These  are  the  dates 
and  marginal  references.  While  various  systems  of  chronology 
have  been  successively  propounded  by  learned  rnen,  the  chronology 
of  Ussher,  not  inserted  in  our  Bibles  mitil  the  Oxford  folio  of  1680, 
bag  held  its  ground,  like  the  Greek  Textus  Receptus,  by  a  kind  of 
sacred  inertia.  But  the  insertion  of  dates  has  not  the  plea  of 
necessity  which  may  be  urged  for  a  standard  text ;  and  where  the 
question  is  one  of  a  series  of  liistorical  events  that  have  been 
variously  arranged  by  different  authorities,  to  insert  one  theory 
amongst  many  without  remark  is  simply  to  mislead.  The  firet 
inpression  on  the.  eye  of  the  child  in  reading  Scripture  is  not  easily 
^liaken  off,  and  the  4004  at  the  beginning  of  our  IJibles  may  have 
had  an  incalculable  effect  in  fostering  the  long  (quarrel  between 
Bcience  and  revelation.    Do  we  really  mean,  in  the  present  state  of 

Biv.  xzii  where  what  is  said  of  "  tho  prophoc y  of  this  book  "  is  applied  to 
CM|"'ftjiiliiehthe  translators  probably  meant  tho  Biblo. 
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knowledge,  to  base  chronology  on  the  lives  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarclis  ? 

5.  The  marginal  references  in  the  Bible  of  1611  were  compara- 
tively few  and  carefully  selected,  although  the  selection  was  tinged, 
Uke  the  chapter-headings,  with  the  mode  of  interpretation  that  hap- 
pened to  be  current  at  the  time.  (See,  for  instance,  the  reference  to 
1  John  ii,  18,  wliich  is  placed  against  2  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  although  Anti- 
<;hrist  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Man  of  Sin  in  the  Thessalonians  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
Antichrist  in  St.  John.)  In  recent  editions  the  references  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  be  wholly  useless.  This  error  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  quotation  of  parallel  passages 
might  be  of  real  value,  if  they  were  chosen  strictly  with  a  view  to 
the  real  meaning  and  correlation  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  mark  those 
portions  which  are  historically  connected  (by  quoting  the  eariier 
passages  in  illustration  of  the  later),  and  those  in  which  there  is 
some  resemblance  or  analogy  of  thought  or  language  which  throws 
hght  upon  the  nature  and  significance  of  both.  Thus  many  of  the 
references  in  the  book  of  Revelation  are  of  use  in  showing  the  basis 
of  the  book  in  ancient  prophecies.  Those  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in  Jude  and  2  Peter,  mark  the  close 
verbal  similarity  of  each  pair  of  Avritings.  And  a  careful  gleaning 
of  the  references  in  Golatians,  Romans,  and  1  and  i  Corinthians 
would  sliow  the  degree  of  correspondence  which  exists  among 
the  writings  of  that  earher  period  of  St.  PauTs  career.  If  the 
references  in  one  of  Tischendort's  latest  critical  editions  were 
transferred  to  an  Euclish  New  Testament,  thev  would  be  c«>ndncive 
to  intelligent  study.  But  the  utility  of  such  aid  is  at  best  limited, 
and  available  to  few  besides  the  regular  student. 

0.  If  the  principle  of  -tlie  Bible  without  note  or  comment**  is 
not  to  exclude  the  sparing  use  of  marginal  references,  there  are  still 
stnmgt^r  reasvMis  for  relaxing  it  in  favour  of  marginal  or  akema- 
tive,  readiiifirs,  Thes^^  are  reallv  not  of  the  nature  of  comtmentarr, 
but  afford  the  only  means  of  honest  translation  in  places  where 
there  is  any  serious  doubt.  The  very  ground  on  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  objected  to  them,  that  thev  weakened  the  anthoritv  of 
intoq^retation,  should  be  an  inducement  to  maintain  th«n  on  the 
part  of  the  Pn>testant  translator,  who  does  not  wish  to  lead  men 
bliuilfold  bv  authoritv,  but  to  brins:  them  intelHirriirrr  ri-rarer  to 
the  truth  of  facts*  He  will  wish  that  STich  z:ar»al  readings 
aliould  liave  place  in  all  Bibles  e-aually.  and  not  in  the  kr^r  and 
mort^  expensive  ones  only.  Bi:  he  will  take  car?  thar  the  exist- 
onoo  of  the  margin  sliali  no:  b-r  made  an  excuse  for  de&fidfng  the 
pn^Si*riptivo  righ:  of  the  n;:re  crtr::l>x  rendering. 

On  the  othx  r  hanvi,  the  exr^iir:.:  •::  pitting  the  Iheral  iz^earing 
in  tho  margin  ^  where  the  translati : n  Las  be^n  somewiiaz  &e«^  with 
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tlie  Iftt.L-rs  Gr.  (for  Greek)  prefixed,  ulioukl  bu  dispensed  with,  as 
Wloiiging  more  properly  to  commentary  than  to  translation.  The 
information  supplied  by  eucb  jottings  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  of 
any  real  use ;  and  all  information  that  is  not  directly  profitable  is 
illiTBory. 

With  these  two  exceptions, — tho  admission  of  maiginnl  readings, 
and  of  a,  few  marginal  references, — evei^'thing  of  the  nature  of  com- 
mcntary  should  be  excluded.  Tlio  titles  of  tho  books  should  be 
translated  literally  from  the  earhest  MSS. ;  and  where  there  is  aa 
ancient  colophon  which  has  no  claim  to  authenticity,  but  is 
inseparable  from  the  earliest  text,  this  should  be  printed,  as  ia 
done  at  present,  in  a  smaller  and  peculiar  type. 

i.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  question  of  punctuation  is 
Bometimes  of  extreme  importance  (John  i.  3 ;  Rom.  ix.  5).  It  is  in 
fact,  as  regards  the  Greek,  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement  of  the 
text,  and  as  regards  the  English,  an  essential  part  of  the  render- 
ing'. A  curious  instance  of  the  amount  of  change  that  may  bo 
made  by  the  transference  of  a  stop,  is  Lachmann's  text  of  1  (Tor. 
xiv.  33  (which  is  in  the  A,  V.  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confiision, 
but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  cliurehea  of  the  saints.  Let  jrour 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churchcH") : — "  As  in  all  the  ohurchea^ 
iefe  file  iRvea  of  the  aainta  keep  ailence  in  your  aseembliea." 

S.'J(iMtaiQODg  theie  raioor  aooeasonee  oomes  the  use  of  italioB. 

Aa  dure  ought  to  be  no  words  inserted  in  the  translation  which 

are  not  neceasaiy  to  represent  the  meaning  of  tlie  original,  the 

nse  of  italics  ie  really   superfluous.     And  it  is  also   apt  to  be 

deceptive,  because  no  line  can  leaUy  be  di-awn  between  those 

words  which  have  an  equivalent  in  the  original  and  those  which 

have  not,  even  if  it  were  worth  while  to  make  such  a  distinction. 

Cod  any  reason  be  assigned,  for  example,  why  oiSw  should  be 

tmutated  "  no   man "  without   italics   (Matt.   xi.   27),   while   in 

Luke  vi.  38,  where  6w<row7i  is   translated  -  shall   men  give,"  men. 

18  marked  as  having  no  equivalent  in  the  original  ^     It  may  be 

added,  that  the  italics  are  a  disfigurement  to  the  page,  and  that 

tie  absence  of  them  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  English  reader. 

Lbwis  Campbell. 

{To  he  continued.) 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 


AMONG  the  most  interesting  experiences  of  mj  life  were  the 
feelings  which  came  over  me  when,  during  a  ramble  in 
Switzerland,  after  a  toilsome  ascent,  I  found  myself  standing  upon 
a  lofty  summit,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  peaks  and 
glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Having  previously  visited  the  ice-caves, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  through  which  the  glacial 
etreama,  emerging  into  light,  flow  onward  to  their  distant  goal,  it 
was  to  me  intensely  interesting  to  survey  the  wide  expanse  of 
perpetual  snow  which  forms  their  common  origin  and  to  mark  the 
peculiar  aspect  assumed  by  each  glacier  io  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  gorge  or  chasm  through  which  it  had  descended 
to  the  plain. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  a  scene  with  which  most  readers  are 
probably  familiar,  and  which  I  now  call  to  remembrance  as  pre- 
senting some  features  in  common  with  the  mental  aspects  of  the 
age.  Through  the  indefatigable  toil  of  students  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  an  intellectual  height  has  been  achieved  from 
which  a  prospect  of  transcendent  magnificence  bursts  upon  the 
mental  eye.  Thus  geology  reveals  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
and  displays  the  wondrous  chain  of  organic  forms  from  the  first 
appearance  of  life  upon  our  planet  down  to  the  present  time.  And 
if  we  hmit  our  survey  to  more  recent  periods,  what  une^ected 
affinities  display  themselves  I  The  Celt  of  the  West  is  found  to  be 
related  to  the  Bn^imin  of  the  East,  and  the  variotts  langoages  <^ 
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Emope  to  have  flowed,  like  the  glacial  streams,  from  one  primeval 

BOUTCe^ 

Tkfrcoiitemplatioil  of  this  vast  progression,  governed  apparently 
by  immutable  law,  has  given  birth  to  the  theory  of  Evolution,  hailed 
by  one  school  of  thinkers  as  a  revelation,  dreaded  by  another  as  a 
revolution.  Into  the  details  of  this  theory,  with  reference  to  life- 
less nature  and  organic  forms,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter;  and 
in  considering  its  application  to  the  reUgious  phenomena  I  shall 
have  space  only  for  a  very  cursory  treatment  of  a  vast  and  most 
important  subject. 

The  great  fact  Which  underlies  the  theory  of  Evolution  is,  that 
throughout  the  universe  there  has  been  a  continual  unfolding ; 
that  "  the  present  order  of  things  is  only  a  link  in  a  vast  connected 
chain,  reaching  back  to  an  incalculable  past,  and  forward  to  an 
infinite  future."  It  is  consequently  infen-ed  that,  as  development 
invariably  continues  along  the  same  lines,  if  we  wish  to  discover, 
in  relation  to  any  particular  domain  of  knowledge,  whither  the 
process  is  tending,  we  have  only  to  study  its  direction  in  the 
paat. 

The  phenomena  of  the  rehgious  consciousness  offer,  however,  so 
wide  a  field  of  observation  that  correctly  to  interpret  its  history 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  hence  views  the  most  divergent  as 
to  the  religion  of  the  future  are  put  forth  by  thoughtful  men. 
History  and  observation  alike  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  un- 
tutored men  in  every  age  and  clime,  conscioue  of  their  own  weak- 
ness and  dependence,  are  prompted  by  a  mysterious  instinct  to 
recognize  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  the  manifestations  of  a 
Power    mightier  than    themselves,   before   whom   tliey   bow  in 
adoration.     Being,  however,  profoundly  ignorant  alike  as  to  the 
mode  of  His  presence  and  the  laws  of  His  action,  tliey  embody 
their  conceptions  of  Deity  in  forms  wliich,  ^Wtli  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  are  found  to  be   out  of  liannony  with  tlio  truth  of 
things.     Hence,  as  one  form  of  religion  after  another  lias  passed 
away,  or  is  passing  away,  it  is  inferred  by  some  thinkers  that  this 
process  will  be  continuous ;  that,  though  the  religious  instinct  will 
remain  as  powerful  as  ever,  nevertheless  men,  from  the  limited 
nature  of  their  faculties,  must  be  content  to  recognize,  in  the 
power  before  wliich  they  bow,  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable. 

''We  liave  but  to  observe,"  writes  one  k^ader  of  this  school,  '' how 
there  has  l>een,  thus  far,  a  decreasing  concreteuess  of  the  consciousness  to 
which  the  religious  sentiment  is  related,  to  infer  that  hereafter  this  con- 
creteuess will  further  diminish,  leaving  behind  a  substance  of  conscious- 
ii^s^'?  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  form." 

llu«  inference  is  doubtless  correct,  if  reference  is  made  simply  to 
tiie  futile  eflbi-ts  of  the  human  mind  to  embodv  in  finite  symbols 
1^8  conception   of  the   Infinite.     But  this  process   by  no  means 
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exhausts  the  phenomena  of  our  religions  consciousness ;  and  the 
error  which  has  led  to  this  theory  of  agnosticism  in  relation  to 
things  unseen  has,  in  my  judgment,  resulted  from  taking  into 
consideration  one  Une  of  development  only.  If  the  continuous 
luifolding  of  the  rehgious  sentiment  is  eventually  to  issue 
simply  in  "the  transference  of  awe  from  something  special 
and  occasional  to  something  universal  and  unceasing,"  dropping 
by  the  way  the  sentiments  of  love,  allegiance,  and  venera- 
tion which  have  gathered  roimd  the  germinal  emotion,  the 
process,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  retrogression . 
rather  than  of  progression;  it  is  to  re-erect  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  altar  to  the  Unknown  God  of  which  we  read  in  the 
first. 

To  establish  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  to  point  out  what 
appear  to  mo  to  be  the  true  lines  of  religious  development,  will  be 
the  object  of  the  following  paper. 

The  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  that  of  the  race  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out,  and  in  no  element  of  our  being  is  it  more  noteworthy 
than  in  the  development  of  the  rehgious  sentiment.  In 
Wordsworth's  "Prelude,"  which  has  been  ably  expoimded  by 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  we  have  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
emotions  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  child  by  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  The  poet  describes  the  vague  impressions  of 
awe,  of  wonder,  of  dim  yet  delightful  fear  thus  produced,  and 
shows  how,  in  his  own  experience,  those  feehngs  reacted  on  the 
forms  of  nature,  till  the  impressions  thus  made  became  like  real 
existences  in  liis  soul.  Image  after  image  thus  became  living 
within  him,  till  eventually  he  attained  to  the  sense  of  a  vast 
invisible  hfe  external  to  himself. 

This  record  of  the  da^vn  of  religion  in  a  human  soul  is,  in 
my  judgment,  of  peculiar  value,  as  furnishing  a  miniature  of  the 
rehgious  emotions  of  primeval  man,  of  which  we  liave  the  record 
in  the  rehgious  books  of  the  Hindoos.  There  we  discover  the 
same  action  and  reaction  between  the  human  mind  and  the 
external  world — ^the  same  interweaving  of  emotion  with  natural 
phenomena,  partially  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  humanity. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  learn,  from  the  researches  of  Max 
Miiller  and  other  scholars,  that  the  liighest  God  was  worshipped 
by  tlie  anccstore  of  the  whole  Aryan  race  under  the  names  of 
Liglit  and  Sky  ;  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Semitic  races,  before 
ilifrn;  were  Babylonians,  Phenicians,  Arabians,  or  Jews,  invoked  EH, 
tlicj  Stnnig  One  in  Heaven,  and  Baal,  who  has  been  identified  with 
ihii  Hun;  tliat  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Turanian  nations — ^the 
jifogonitors  of  the  Chinese,  MongoUans,  Finns,  and  Lappes — ^the 
i\h\iy  invoked  was  still  the  same.    It  is  the  deity  of  the  aky. 
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Whii  a  -magmfioent  ilhisfaration  of  the  Psalmisf  s  words : — ^  The 
heaTms  deob^e  the  ^^oiy  of  God,  and  the  firmieunent  showeth 
9b  baiiediwoil:.  There  ib  no  qpeech  nor  langoage  where  their 
^000  is  not  heaid.  llieir  fine  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
jHutibeir  wi»rd  to  the  end  of  the  world  r 

The'rcdigion  of  nature  thns  strack  deep  root  into  the  hnman 
mo^  yiddi^g  nonrnhment  and  support  to  the  more  spiritoal 
ifps&m&m  which  eyentuaDy  superseded  it»  a  process  strikingly  iUus- 
tisted  lyy  the  mythology  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  Among 
tile,  eleitimtal  dmnities  idio  peopled  Olympos,  Ihe  conception 
cf  a  Supreme  Deity,  gradually  emergin|;  in  clearness  and 
iitrfflngtih,  may  he  traced  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
fitawture.  In  the  Homeric  Zeus — ^the  impersonation  of  the  sky-— 
inTokfid  by  the  poet  as  '^greatest  and  best,"  '^fiskther  of  gods 
and  m^(n''— we  have  the  first  shadowy  form  of  this  conception ; 
wUIe^  in  tiie  later  poets,  we  find  Zeus  ^  enthroned  supreme  above 
the  powers  of  natare  and  the  subordinate  divinities,  ruling  in 
aocofdance  with  Ihe  principles  of  everlasting  justice." 

This  conception  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  and 

tnofticending  the  mythological  divinities,  culminates  in  Plato,  who, 

piadng  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  popular  theology, 

retained  a  veiy  slight  hold  upon  the  polytheistic  system.    And 

nhen  ev^ituaUy  that  system,  like  a  witiiered  husk,  was  scattered 

to  Ihe  winds,  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  HeUenic  thought — 

the  belief  in  the  supreme  intelligence,  as  the  eternal  cause  and 

ground  of  phenomena — survived  ;  and  the  deathless  seeds  of  that 

Hellenic  flower,  transmitted  through  the  ages,  have  never  ceased 

to  germinate. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  same  process  is  furnished  by 
the  exquisite  mythos  of  Demeter  and  Persephon^,  which  typified 
the  suspension  of  vegetation  in  winter,  succeeded  by  its  re- 
appearance in  the  spiing.  Demeter,  Mother-Earth,  seeks  her 
hanished  daughter  Persephon^,  who  has  been  transported  into 
the  under-world ;  hidden  for  a  time  in  that  subterranean  region, 
she  is  at  length  restored  to  upper  air,  and,  in  her  genial  presence, 
Earth  once  more  gives  forth  her  treasure  of  fruitage  and  of  flowera. 
J^rom  this  meteorological  mythos,  embodied  in  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  other  spiritual  con- 
ceptions gradually  emancipated  themselves ;  and  many  of  the 
peatest  writers  of  antiquity  bear  witness  to  the  profound  and 
heneficial  influence  exerted  by  initiation  upon  the  characters  of 
f^e  initiated.  Thus  through  the  reUgion  of  nature  were  laid, 
hroadand  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  more  spiritual  temple,  in 
^hich  many  of  the  noblest  heathens  felt  after  the  Hving  God,  and 
pheiished  elevated  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  human  hfe  and 
^ts  continuance  beyond  the  grave.  The  immense  influence  exerted 
^OL.  xxvm.  I 
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by  the  Eleufiiiiian  Mysteries  in  aiding  the  ti-ansition  from  paganism 
to  Christianity  has  been  pomted  out  by  M.  Renan. 

In  the  great  reHgions  of  the  East  the  process  of  religious 
development  was  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  exceptional 
minds,  who  from  time  to  time  appear  upon  our  planet,  and  who  have 
been  truly  characterized  as  "  reflecting  surfaces  for  the  verities  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal  world." 

Such  among  the  Persians  was  Zoroaster,  characterized  by  Mr. 
Clodd  as  "  a  man  of  mighty  mind,  who  felt  that  to  him  was  given 
the  message  of  one  who  was  Lord  of  all.  He  was  Ahura,  the 
spiritual  Mighty  One — ^Mazda,  the  creator  of  aU.  *  I  believe  thee, 
0  God,*  he  exclaims,  *  to  be  the  best  thing  of  all,  the  source  of 
Kght  for  the  world.' "  From  the  teachings  of  this  great  reformer 
has  been  developed  the  reHgion  of  the  Parsees,  whose  creed  is,  to 
fear  God,  and  to  Hve  a  life  of  pure  thought,  pure  words,  pure 
deeds.  Such  was  Sakya-Mimi,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  whose 
life  and  teachings  have  stamped  their  impress  upon  so  vast  an 
area  both  of  space  and  time,  and  who,  according  to  Max  Miiller, 
preached  the  liighest  morahty  that  was  ever  taught  before  the 
rise  of  Christianity.  Such,  too,  was  Confucius,  the  great  religious 
reformer  of  China,  who  disclaimed  the  idea  of  founding  a  new 
rehgion,  and,  like  Sakya-Mmii,  represented  himself  as  a  mere  link 
in  a  long  Ime  of  religious  teachers. 

It  is,  however,  Avith  the  rehgion  of  the  Hebrews,  which  eventually 
gave  bii-th  to  Cluistianity,  that  we  are  the  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated, and  which,  ivith  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world, 
beare  clearest  witness  to  the  tnith  that  through  the  ages  the  great 
Father  has  been  gradually  leading  His  himian  family  by  ways 
which  they  know  not. 

The  transformation  accomplislied  in  the  rehgion  of  the  Persians 
by  Zoroaster  was,  accorduig  to  the  Old  Testament,  accompUshed 
in  the  religion  of  the  Chaldeans  by  Abraham.  Recognizing  the 
law  of  righteousness  within  his  own  soul,  and  penetrated  by  the 
mysterious  awe  attending  that  recognition,  he  felt  himself  brought 
into  direct  ivlation  Avith  a  Being  external  to  himself,  whose  com- 
mands, as  revealed  through  these  higher  intuitions,  he  felt 
constrained  to  obey. 

Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher,  has  left  a  record  that  the 
contemplation  of  two  objects  awakened  within  him  feelings  of 
profoundest  awe  ;  these  were  the  starry  heavens  above  him,  and 
the  law  of  duty  in  his  o^\^i  soul,  thus  exliibiting  in  liis  individual 
experience  an  epitome  of  the  imiversal  experience  of  the  race,  as 
embodied  in  the  gieat  rehgions  of  the  world.  This  conception  of 
the  Supreme  Deity  as  a  righteous  God,  together  with  the  indis- 
soluble connection  between  righteousness,  as  the  law  of  the 
Eternal,  and  human  well-being,  finds  expression  in  many  grand 
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utterances  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures: — "He  is  the  Rock;  His 
work  is  perfect :  for  all  His  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth 
and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He."  "  As  the  whirlwind 
passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more ;  but  the  righteous  is  an  ever- 
lasting salvation." 

Deeply  interesting  is  it  to  trace,  through  the  words  of  seers  and 
prophets,  the  subsequent  development  of  this  fundamental  thought, 
till  at  length  we  find  them  bearing  witness  to  a  God,  patient  and 
long-suffering,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  mercy,  who  was  leading 
His  people,  though  they  knew  it  not,  to  the  recognition  of  ever- 
lasting righteousness.  "  Ever  more  and  more  were  their  hearts 
thrilled  with  devout  awe  as  they  recognized  the  protecting  shelter 
of  Him  in  whose  presence  is  fulness  of  joy.  With  the  recognition 
of  His  tenderness  came  also  the  sentiment  of  unfailing  trust. 
*  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have 
compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  she  may  forget,  yet 
wiU  I  not  forget  thee.' " 

But  grand  as  are  the  conceptions  of  the  Eternal  thus  set  forth 
by  the  seers  and  prophets  of  Israel,  they  were  associated  with 
a  ritualistic  system  so  exclusively  national  that  their  application 
was  Umited  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews.     The  seer  of  the 
captivity  had  indeed   given   utterance  to   more   comprehensive 
views  in  his  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah : — **  It  is  a  hght 
thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel.    I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth."      Nevertheless  as  events  rolled  on,  and 
Judoa  became  subject  to  tlie  Roman  sway,  the  Jews  became  pos- 
sessed by  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  as  "  a  vengeance-working 
King,"  who  should  establish  liis  throne  at  Jerusalem,  and  subju- 
gate the  nations  to  his  sway,  while  the  very  tenacity  ^vith  which 
they  chmg  to   their  national  religion  brought  them  into  more 
intense  antagonism  w-ith  sun'ounding  nations. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  world's  history  there  arose  one  whose  soul 
was  pre-eminently  ''  a  reflecting  surface  for  the  verities  of  the 
'iiiBeen  and  eternal  world,''  tind  upon  that  spiritual  mirror  there 
flashed  the  glorious  vision  of  the  Universal  Father,  bearing  to  His 
^'hole  human  family  the  same  relation  of  ]:)atornal  love,  only,  if 
possible,  more  inward  and  spiritual,  which  Jehovah,  as  conceived 
^y  the  liighest  minds  of  the  nation,  bore  to  the  Jews.  Of  the 
^nith  of  this  conception  he  had  the  assurance  in  the  inthnate 
'■^'lation  w^hich  subsisted  between  his  owm  soul  and  his  Heavenly 
^^ther,  and  the  deep  sense  of  joy  and  peace  attending  that  recog- 
'^ition.  The  possibility  of  this  perfect  union  between  the  Divine 
^^^  human  wijl,  revealed  as  the  condition  of  man's  highest  well- 
"^'ing,  and  manifested  ui  its  perfection  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

I  2 
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constitutes  another  stage  in  the  rehgious  development  of 
humanity. 

ReaHzing  intensely  his  conception  of  the  Universal  Father,  his 
whole  soul  became  possessed  by  the  idea  of  establishing  on  earth 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — a  human  brotherhood  the  members  of 
which  should  be  united  by  bonds  of  fihal  and  fraternal  love,  and 
by  allegiance  to  their  invisible  King.  This  conception  of  the 
imiversal  Fatherhood  of  God,  Avith  its  corollary,  the  brotherhood 
of  men,  has  changed,  and  is  destined  still  further  to  change,  the 
aspect  of  the  world.  To  us  who  have  Uved  in  the  Ught  of  this 
glorious  truth,  however  imperfectly  apprehended,  it  is  difficult  to 
apprehend  the  new  Ufe,  and  power,  and  freedom,  and  joy,  which 
must  have  been  awakened  by  its  first  promulgation.  It  was  in 
truth  the  fountain  of  Hving  water  opening  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations ;  it  was  the  wind  from  heaven  which  was  to  breathe 
new  hfe  into  the  withered  bones  of  Judaism;  while  to  the  GentUes, 
groaning  imder  the  triple  yoke  of  superstition,  despotism,  and 
slavery,  it  brought  the  unutterable  sense  of  deliverance  which 
justified  the  rapturous  exclamation  of  the  apostle :  "  Old  things 
have  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  have  become  new." 

Let  us  transport  oui-selves  in  imagination  to  the  Rome  of  Nero, 
described  by  Renan  as  the  abomination  of  desolation.  What  must 
iiave  been  the  feehngs  of  the  wretched  outcasts  who  thronged  the 
dark  places  of  that  sin-stricken  city  when  they  listened  to  the 
proclamation  of  a  community  in  which  no  distinction  was  recog- 
nized between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Roman  and  barbarian,  bond  and 
free — ^in  which  they  were  no  longer  strangers  and  exiles,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God  ?  In 
token  of  the  reality  of  the  message  they  found  that  "  slavery  wa« 
no  disquaUfication  for  the  discharge  of  Christian  functions, 
whereas,  according  to  Roman  law,  no  pubhc  office  could  be  held 
by  a  slave."  It  was  in  truth  the  message  of  Ught  and  Ufe  to  those 
that  lay  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  everywhere  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  manifested  itself  in  organizations  for  the 
reUef  of  the  poor,  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  the  mitigation  of  the 
horrors  of  slavery  and  war.  The  spirit  of  philanthropy,  intro- 
duced as  a  vital  principle  into  the  heathen  world,  contributed, 
doubtless,  to  the  rapid  triumph  of  the  new  reUgion. 

Many  influences,  to  which  I  can  only  very  briefly  allude, 
favoured  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  wide  area 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  geneml  decay  of  paganism  left  a 
craving  in  the  human  soul  to  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  was 
weU  calculated  to  minister,  while  the  cold  but  noble  moraUty  of 
the  Stoics,  though  powerless  to  regenerate  the  world,  doubtless 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  seed.  Accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  occasional  outbursts  of  persecution,  the  new 
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idigbm  flteafdKtjr  gained  ground,  till  in  the  age  of  ConBtantine  it 
was  80  oooipletely  in  the  ascendant  that  the  Emperor  judged  it 
for  Mb  mteiert  to  join  its  ranks,  and  with  him  CSiristianitj  ascended 
ilie  iBspedttl  tiiuone. 

Not  wi&  imptmity,  howeyer,  had  it  traversed  the  intervening 
oeiBtiiliBS.  JesoB^  dimiig  his  life,  had  experienced  the  ordinary 
lot  of  most  original  thinlrerB,  which  has  been  aptly  characterized 
as  tte  solitude  of  a  new  idea. 

• 

*<  Amidtlhis  own 
A  sfcnuigMr  oft,  oompaaionleM  and  lone, 
i  .^M^  finotfe  and  pR^hot  ftaadfl^" 

• 

Even  hb  most  intimate  associates  were  unable  to  comprehend 
Ids  bfigr  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  the  reign  of 
Hgbt  and  love,  while  the  grosi9  misinterpretation:  of  his  words  by 
InslieaxerBillnstiatesthesayingof  the  Duke  of  Argyll:  '^Itseems 
almost  a  law  that  no  utterance  of  original  genius  can  long  escape 
the  bAlb  of  being  travestied  and  turned  to  nonsense  by  those  who 
taka  it  iqp  at  second-hand." 

Idea%  moreover,  are  subject  to  the  law  which  modifies  living 
0(]rguuam»--uameIy,  that  between  them  and  their  environment 
there  is  perpetual  interaction ;  accordingly,  Christianity  introduced 
into  a  pagan  world  became  in  a  measure  paganized;  and  so 
rapid^  did  this  process  proceed  after  its  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  we  behold  in  the 
Papacy  a  mai-vellous  spectacle — a  travesty  of  the  grand  concep- 
tion of  Jesus — all  civilized  nations  bound  into  a  living  imity,. 
not  by  allegiance   to   their  invisible   King,   but   to   an   earthly 
potentate,  who  claimed  to  be  His  vicegerent. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  was  in  fact  a  vast  ecclesiastical 
empire,  wielding  immense  power  over  the  nations.  "  The  Pope 
and  his  army  of  ecclesiastics,''  to  quote  the  words  of  a  recent 
historian,  "  held  in  his  hands  the  strings  by  which  to  influence  the 
politics  of  Europe."  But  it  would  be  assuredly  to  misread  history 
^ere  we  to  ignore  the  higher  elements  of  pagan  thought,  by  the 
assimilation  of  which  Christianity,  while  undergoing  profound 
modification,  became,  so  to  speak,  the  heir  of  the  ages. 

The  mysticism  of  the  East,  the  artistic  genius  and  subtle  intel- 
lectual force  of  Hellas,  the  grand  organizing  power  of  Rome, 
"iese  and  other  rich  affluents  combined  with  the  reHgion  of  the 
New  Testament  to  form  the  mighty  system  embodied  in  the 
Papacy.  For  examples  of  the  baser  elements  of  paganism,  also 
embodied  in  CathoUcism,  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  The  contrast 
between  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  Papacy 
18  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  famous  pamphlet  of  caricatures, 
published  in  1521,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  and  characterized  by  Luther 
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as  "  a  good  book  for  the  laity."  On  the  first  page  was  portrayed 
Jesus  arrayed  in  simple  raiment;  on  the  page  opposite,  Pope, 
cardinals,  and  bishops,  assuming  lordship  over  kings ;  on  another 
page  appeared  Jesus  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  in  contrast  to  the 
Pope  presenting  liis  toe  to  an  emperor  to  be  kissed ;  Jesus  driving 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  was  contrasted  with  the 
Pope  selling  indulgences,  ^\'ith  piles  of  money  before  him ;  and  so 
on  through  the  entire  life  of  Jesus.  The  study  of  the  art  and 
Hterature  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  enables  us  to  understand  and 
to  sympathize  Avitli  the  burning  indignation  which  quickened  the 
religious  zeal  of  Luther  and  his  brother  Reformers  in  their  revolt 
against  tlie  Papacy,  which  they  regarded  as*  the  stronghold  of 
Satan.  Through  their  heroic  efforts  Christianity  was  redeemed, 
in  a  large  measure,  from  the  degrading  influences  of  sacerdotalism, 
from  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  Mass,  and  other  pagan  super- 
stitions. The  sense  of  deUverance,  the  newly  acquired  privilege 
of  direct  communion  ^N-ith  the  Deitv  without  the  intervention  of 
Hacrilico  or  priest,  were  accompanied  by  feelings  of  freedom  and 
of  joy,  recalling  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  characterized 
the  firet  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

There  is  danger,  however,  lest  our  sympathy  with  the  noble 
livt^s  of  many  of  the  Refonners,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  eman- 
cipation wrought  out  by  them,  should  blind  us,  not  only  to  the 
oiTora  of  their  own  system,  but  also  to  some  important  principles 
which  found  slielter  under  the  ancient  Church.  Thus,  in  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance  to  the  infallible  Clmrch,  the  Reformers 
clung  ^^^th  all  the  more  tenacity  to  the  Bible,  as  the  infalUble 
Word  of  God;  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  letter  rather  than 
to  the  spu-it  of  Scripture,  they  in  fact  intensified  the  antagonism 
between  science  and  religion  which  had  unfortmiately  characterized 
the  ancient  Clnu'ch. 

Another  fatal  error  of  the  EvangeUcal  system  is  the  tendency 
to  exalt  faith  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  conscience,  by 
attaching  special  importance  to  those  doctrines,  such  as  eternal 
torment  and  iHcarious  satisfaction,  which  are  most  revolting  to  the 
common  sense  and  also  to  the  common  conscience  of  mankind. 
To  these  and  kindred  doctrines  embodied  in  the  ancient  creeds 
the  Reformers  and  their  followers  clung  with  passionate  vehe- 
mence; and  if  we  would  trace  to  their  source  the  so-called 
sceptical  tendencies  of  the  age,  we  must,  I  beheve,  take  into 
account,  not  merely  the  recent  freaks  of  Ultramontanism  and  the 
works  of  advanced  thinkers,  but  also  the  popular  doctrines  of 
orthodoxy. 

A  momentous  change  is,  however,  at  hand.  Hitherto  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  accepted  their  religious  beUefs  on 
external  authority — that  either  of  the  Bible  or  tlie  Church.     But 
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HI  4lB  K|^tM  xiiod4i3B^<%ditu^^  is  discavered  that  no  authoritj 
is  ]ii&II|U»t*'tbat  th&  olaims  aKke  o£  inspiration  and  tradition 
HNHfe  WbM^g^  ]»efoie"tbe  1m^.  of  rcMon  and  oonsoiaace^  and  that 
nipQK  .^ieir  ^fdiei  the  decsausn  \  as  to  th^  triie  c  and  the  good  mnst 
iiiiiamkiSbfimmiL -^  ^3^e  ^onsis^^''  it  hm  been^  ixniy  aiid^.^'  thou^ 
teifila  tftileeblei heaifa^ fiUa  ihe .slrokig  rwiUhifhapeJ*  It  Tene^vrs 
Msetf  frontage  IJ6iaigi|^«saMmng^'i0e.ihe  iiriBdS'alLinadfiqinute;oonr» 
eept&m^aU.dogmaBiand  ddcMliea'o^v<^'liafrinony  ^itiiitiie  tmth 
of  Iliiit9^:a&dl  iRrlo^  l»Tedodrt  tiiciiEiuilditipon  ^  Mwg  a[niiiit>f 
ftli^tia»li^  ^  Tat loniee  moral  "will  shake inot  the  eartkimljrbiii)  aiao 
Iniiraft^  HiaifcftiEoaa  tiittigsiwMoh f<>aim^b6'dbaluaiu  zaay^remaabDU? 
fha'doaifi  batfie  between:  Beienee  and  -rd^eii  bas  aheady  been 
£pi^pht atiA  voit^  the  anthi^Eii^: of  Sori|H;ttie  in;  spieix^  matteniia 
nparibifted^  Sdenoe,  Uka;  a»  young  giant,  newbfr  emanoipaMcE 
fimn  ihraldoniy  b  f^iiMMd  fod  its  onwavd  inaich,  ukmnpeded^^^b^'v^ei 
toMM^QMnto^by  whom  his  progress  has  been  so  long  ^asnd*  so 
fiteljt  xetaidML 

Tb^eraeds  also.^re  nndergoing  a  txanBfomui.tion<^ia  haimomy 
ynSx that iBpirit  of  theage  ^ in ininy  <)uaFteis ihey  wear  a  waii  and 
^nstfil^  asp^eot^  aid  aome  of  thenr  fiercest  d<^gin«e^  such  asi  tii0 
eteraii^  €i  heDrfire^  wiil/eveloiLg  be  regarded  as  tradittoxis^off  the 
p«t  In  suppoitt  of  thii  lassertidn :  I  ?wjll  •  quafee  the  (£c>Homii^ 
BoiAifirom  a  diaoaiti80|iidbHshed  reoen;tt^<by  a  olerg^ntnan-dTith^ 
Iftg^  Church: — 

^^The  thought  is  too  horrible,  the  blasphemy  too  repulsive  to  dwell  upon, 
the  popular  creed  too  unchristian  to  be  calmly  borne  with  ;  only  men  do 
not  believe  their  creeds ;  we  are  happily  better  than  our  creeds."  "  The 
human  heart,"  he  proceeds,  "  is  too  much  for  us,  and  refuses  to  harbour 
«o  monstrous  a  blasphemy ;  we  may  repeaj  the  belief  with  the  lips,  but 
the  heart  loathes  and  rejects  it." 

Meanwhile  a  voice  from  the  far  East  tells  us  that  "  in  every  one 
of  the  great  States  of  Asia  the  same  transfonning  process  is  going 
on.  Not  only  under  the  Western  civilization  of  Christianity,  but 
^der  the  Oriental  civilization  of  Confucianism,  of  Buddhism,  of 
Brahmanism,  and  of  Islamism  (and  we  may  add  of  Judaism  also), 
tnere  now  exist  forces  destructive  of  supernatural  beliefs  and 
delusive  dogmas.**  "When  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  leaves 
^e  know  that  siunmer  is  nigh,**  and  so  this  break-up  of  traditional 
o^liefg,  apparently  co-extensive  with  civihzation,  may  be.  hailed  as 
^^e  nioniing-red,  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  refonnation. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  world's  history  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  that  a  just  conception  should  be 
*onned  of  the  spiritual  goal  towards  which  humanity  is  tending, 
^  Order  that  the  partisans  of  progress  may  be  enabled,  amid  the 
®bifting  eddies  and  currents  of  opinion,  to  steer  their  course  in 
fl»e  right  direction. 
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Now,  the  fundamental  truth  of  rehgion,  embodied  in  the  utter- 
ance of  Jesus,  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,'* 
appears  to  be  this : — That  it  is  given  to  man  not  only  to  appre- 
hend the  existence  of  God,  as  an  objective  reahty,  but  also,  through 
the  combined  action  of  reason  and  conscience,  to  discern  His  moral 
attributes.  The  Supreme  Being  becomes  thus  the  proper  object 
of  our  rehgious  aflFections,  conscious  harmony  with  whom  consti* 
tutes  man's  highest  well-being.  Or,  to  quote  the  words  of  ouf 
venerable  prophet  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy — "  The  universe  i» 
not  dead,  but  GodUko  and  our  Father  s,"  A  fiim  hold  upon  this 
fundamental  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one  thing  needful 
to  calm  the  unrestfulness  of  the  age;  to  curb  its  materialistic 
tendencies ;  to  impart  nobleness  and  dignity  to  life ;  and  to  stimu- 
late the  eflForts  of  the  wise  and  good  to  build  up  humanity  into  a 
holy  temple,  in  which  God  may  dwell  by  His  Spirit. 

"  But  in  what  words  speak  even  afar  oflF  of  the  unspeakable  V^ 
How  tell  of  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge  ?  I  shall 
not  attempt  it,  but  shall  simply  express  my  profound  conviction 
that  the  grand  utterance  of  the  Hebrew  sage,  '*  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,'*  constitutes  now,  as 
of  old,  the  fundamental  law  of  life,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which  de- 
pends the  highest  well-being  alike  of  individuals  and  communities. 

So  far  am  I  from  sympathizing  ^vith  the  purely  destructive 
criticism  which,  regarding  the  various  foims  of  rehgion  as  essen- 
tially false,  imagines  that  a  clean  sweep  must  be  made  of  them,  iuL 
order  to  promote  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  it  is  my  beUef 
that  as  with  the  religions  of  the  past,  so  with  existing  Churches 
and  sects,  when  their  errors  and  limitations  shall  have  passed 
away,  they  will  be  found  to  have  elaborated  some  elements  of  the 
rehgious  life,  by  which  the  spiritual  experience  of  humanity  will 
eventually  be  enriched.  A  full  illustration  of  tliis  subject  would 
demand  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  rehgions  of  the  world,  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the  leading  Cliurches 
of  Christendom,  and  we  may  thus  perhaps  obtain  a  few  liints  as* 
to  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  rehgion  of  the  future. 

These  Churches  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Evangehcal,  the 
Roman  Cathohc,  and  the  Free  Christian  Churches ;  and  looking- 
at  the  higher  characteristics  of  each,  as  manifested  in  their  truest 
representatives,  it  may,  I  think,  be  broadly  stated  that  the*  first 
loves  God  with  the  whole  heart,  the  second  ^vith  the  whole  soul, 
the  third  with  the  whole  mind.  The  Church  of  the  future  must  love 
God  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  not  till  these 
now  scattered  elements  are  combined  will  rehgion  become  a 
mighty  power  to  move  the  world. 

Nobody  can  have  less  sympathy  than  myself  with  the  populav 
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dogmas  of  orthodoxy,  wliicli,  iu  their  groseer  forma,  have  been 
justly  characterized  as  a  liideous  caricature  of  the  GospeL.  Never- 
ihelegB,  having  had  tlie  privilege  of  intimate  frieiidahip  with  fellow- 
ChriBtians  by  whom  these  dogmas  are  held  with  luiwavenug  con- 
Tiction,  I  have  been  astouiehed  to  find  how  their  minds  aeem  un- 
consciously  to  let  drop  the  more  revolting  doctiines  of  the  popular 
creed;  how  they  fasten  upon  the  puic  aeif-sacrificing  love  of 
Jesus  as  the  one  vital  element  of  their  religion.  Upon  this  thej 
dwell  with  aa  intensity  of  conviction  which  exerts  a  controlling 
influence  over  their  whole  being,  and  begets  a  fervour  of  love 
maoifestuig  itself  in  unwearied  service  in  the  caflse  of  snfilEtring 
hmnamty.  I  go  further,  and  assert  my  deliberate  oonviotion  tbat 
through  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  whan  the 
coaception  of  the  one  supreme  Deity  was  almost  beyood  tixB 
gn^  of  human  thought,  the  ddfioation  of  Jeans,  as  the  hi^est 
qn^ol  of  the  Divinit;^,  was  an  agency  of  mightjr  power  in 
pnnoting  Ihe  civilization  of  the  world.  The  spiritaal  eye  of 
liBBaDit;7  being  thus  fixed  upon  one  glorious  object,  men's  minds 
von  nn^fid  in  a  o<Hnmon  reverence,  and  have  thus  been  prepared* 
« the  times  npe&for  the  change,  to  transfer  their  adora^n  to 
In  F«fluir,aiid  qm  Father^  to  his  Qed  and  our  God. 

No  one,  again,  can  look  with  a  lees  &vourable  eye  than  myself 
ifoii  liie  degntding  supentitioiis  which  prevail  in  the  Boman 
CiihoHo  Church,  or  can  repodiate  .with  sterner  indignation  its 
arrogant  claim  to  infallibihty.  We  have,  however,  only  to  glance 
over  die  long  roll  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  have  been 
reared  within  its  pale  in  order  to  recognize  that  it  must  embody 
wme  elements  of  spiritual  life  which  exert  a  mighty  and  controlling 
power  over  the  human  soul.  And  if  from  the  glorious  personages 
of  luBtory  we  turn  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  portrayed  upon  the 
frescoed  walls  of  Italy  by  such  painters  as  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  we  find  in  those  countenances,  radiant  with  unspeak- 
»ble  joy,  a  wonderful  embodiment  of  the  peace  of  God  which 
pwseth  all  understanding ;  and  if  we  draw  near  those  ideal  forms, 
and  question  them  as  to  the  secret  of  their  inward  peace,  they 
Mwwer: — 

"  Ws  wUl  tall  tlwe  of  the  aeeret  and  tho  way, 

V  than  wilt  obey. 
For  tlut  ODe  ahort  irord  inshriaeth  all  tliat  marCal  wft  divmath. 
Haw  to  win  strength  ont  of  weakueaa,  out  of  aorrow  feu'leu  Joy. 
Take  Ihe  yoke  and  daily  wear  It;  'tis  to  thoBO  who  bravely  bear  it 
Rett  without  alloy. 

Thi* — and  this  alone  is  able — etilli  tfae  longing.    For  Doatable 

I>  the  spirit  Bi  the  needle  tremblea  till  it  finds  the  pole ; 

Once  tby  will  with  Ood'i  is  blended,  then  at  last  the  itrifo  is  ended. 

Raging  in  tho  sool. 
When  the  rebel  pa<e!one  hearken  to  the  voice  within  the  aool, 
Chanting  ever  loud  or  low  the  strain  to  which  the  planets  roll ; 
When  tiu  spirit  which  they  bow  to,  bows  itself  to  one  above. 

There  is  peaoe  and  love." 
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This  intense  realization  of  the  Divine  presence,  this  spirit  of  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  unseen  realities,  issuing  in  a  single-hearted 
devotion  to  duty,  though  happily  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  shone  there  with  peculiar  lustre. 
The  true  votaries  of  that  Church,  from  the  devoted  missionary  to 
the  humble  Sister  of  Charity,  have  loved,  if  not  always  the  Lord 
their  God,  at  least  the  divine  objects  of  their  faith,  with  their  whole 
soul. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  alike  by  our  orthodox  and 
CathoUc  brethren,  the  human  intellect  has  been  placed  under  a 
ban ;  by  the  dethronement  of  reason  rehgion  has  been  withdrawn 
from  wide  domains  of  thought  and  life,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
wider  aspects  of  faith  and  duty  which  can  alone  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

K  we  now  turn  to  the  Free  Christian  Churches,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, we  hail  with  joy  communities  which,  in  their  reverence 
for  truth,  in  their  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  great  principle  of 
religious  Uberty,  may  truly  be  said  to  worship  God  with  their 
whole  mind.  Recognizing,  as  I  do,  that  intellectual  freedom  is 
an  essential  condition  of  progress,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  notwith- 
standing their  numerical  inferiority,  the  Churches  which  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  tranmiels  of  bygone  creeds  are 
thereby  placed  in  the  van  of  civiUzation,  and  that,  in  holding 
that  position,  there  is  committed  to  them  a  mighty  and  a  sacred  trust. 

In  order  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  great  battle  which 
they  are  called  to  wage  between  superstition  on  the  one  side  and 
agnosticism  on  the  other,  one  or  two  considerations  must,  in  my 
judgment,  be  borne  in  mind. 

It  must,  in  the  fii*st  place,  be  remembered  that  men's  actions 
and  characters  are  far  more  determined  by  emotion  than  by 
knowledge.  To  take  an  illustration  from  the  material  universe  : 
it  is  not  the  light  which  issues  from  the  sun,  but  the  heat,  which 
melts  the  glaciers,  causes  evaporation,  and  thus  maintains  the 
vitahty  of  the  universe.  The  grand  motive  power  of  the  human 
soul  is  love ;  and  consequently,  while  seeking  to  undermine  the 
popular  creeds  of  Christendom,  we  must  be  careful  to  oflFer  to  the 
human  heart  an  object  which  can  inspire  a  love  as  true  and  deep 
as  that  with  which  our  orthodox  brethren  cHng  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  popular  theology.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  not  left  Himself 
without  a  witness : — in  the  marvellous  beauty  of  nature,  in  the 
majesty  of  truth,  in  the  grandeur  of  moral  excellence,  in  the 
deeper  experiences  of  the  individual  soul,  where  the  Spirit  of 
God  bears  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God, 
If  this  fail, 

'*  The  pillared  firmament  is  rotteBseBs, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 
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Ag&in,  there  is  no  stronger  pritieiplc  iii  the  hamaii  Bouljliui 
luyalty — the  seiitiniDut  of  allegiaiico  to  what  is  hi^ier  than  ouii- 
selves.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  giving  prominence  to 
the  grand  conception  of  Jesus — of  God's  kingdom  apon  earth,  as 
the  ideal  towards  the  resilization  of  which  we  are  invited  to  be 
fcUow-workerfi  with  God  Himself.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  God's  kingdom  involve  the  knowledge  and  observance 
of  the  laws  wliich  He  has  iniplauted  in  the  constitution  of  the  nni- 
veree,  alike  in  the  domains  of  nature  and  of  life.  In  the  light  of 
this  grand  ideal  tlie  wliole  range  of  human  activity  would  be  glori- 
E(<d,  and  the  service  of  God  be  transmuted  into  the  service  of  man. 
The  scientific  discoverer,  the  sociologist,  the  statesman,  the  philan- 
thropist, eafh  in  his  sphere,  would  feel  that  he  vTOs  Btriving  to 
enter  int..  tlii>  eoiitifels  of  tin..  Etinial,  iind  tii  pnipound  ffis  laws 
fbrfts  guidance  of  hnmani^}  ever  the  homblest  efforts  of  du^ 
vaii  be  irradiated  by  the  conBciousnees  of  the  Divine  ^tpioval 
■ai  ajvpathy,  and  thus  all  onr  aapirationB  and  endeavours  would 
"'id  the  gprand  ide^  embodied  in  the  poet's 

**  Oom%  kfawdom' of  onr  Ood  1 

And  muie  the  bro*d  ttrth  thine  i 
Stntoh  o'er  her  Und  ud  iaUs  the  rod 

tbti  flower*  with  gnce  diTine.  .     . 

.Seouiiviff'illiBndt ho Ue>i  -^---  • 

inObult  Iiom  Ufe'a  gUd  tree  t 
And  1b  tta  di»de  like  broUian  reet, 

Sons  of  one  tunilj." 

Anna  Swanwick. 


DAVID  FRIEDRICH  STRAUSS: 


A  CHAPTER  IN   THE  HISTORY  OF   3I0DERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 


^T^HE  moment  the  Ltben  Jesu  appeared,  even  before  the  second 
-■-  volume  was  published,  there  broke  out  a  controversy  of 
the  bewildered  and  Btormful  eort  difltinctive  of  religious  panics. 
Men  known  and  unknown,  schools  old  and  new,  clergy  and  laity, 
every  one  who  could  caiTy  a  stick  or  even  spring  a  rattle,*  joined 
in  the  melve.  The  Prussian  Government  proposed  to  place  the 
book  imder  ban,  but  Neander  protested — "  Let  it  be  answered  by 
argument,  not  by  authority."  The  Pietists  and  High  Lutherans 
hailed  it  as  the  caput  morluum  of  the  speculative  and  critical 
schools,  and  began  the  reaction  they  called  revival.  The  Hege> 
lians,  anxious  to  disown  tbeir  too  radical  confrh-e,  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  affiliate  bim  to  Schleiermacher,  but  the  sons  of  the  divine 
victoriously  vindicated  bis  true  descent.  And  the  storm  of  words 
did  not  come  alone;  more  material  penalties  followed.  Strauss 
was  cast  out  of  the  university  where  he  had  given  and  tasted  the 
promise  of  a  briUiaut  career,  and  had  to  return  to  a  home  which 
was  none  of  the  happiest.  His  rationalist  mother  stood  loyally  by 
him,  but  his  pietist  father  held  him  in  horror,  turning  to  unMnd- 
liest  uses  the  dark  rumours  and  cruel  criticisms  which  filled  the 
air.t  Hence  came  discords  that  shortened  the  mother's  days,  and 
did  not  sweeten  the  son's.  He  had,  too,  to  teach  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Lndwigsburg — a  drudgery  not  bgbtened  by  its  contrast  with  the 
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congenial  work  and  still  more  congenial  Bcxdetj  of  TObiogen. 
Altogether  those  were  evil  days,  fruitful  of- bitter  mentorieB  that 
would  not  be  forgotten,  leaat  of  all  when  tliri  int^eot  waa  biuied 
with  things  religious. 

But  Strauss  was  not  a  man  to  bear  criticina  in  nlenoe,  and  hia 
speech  now  was  most  characteristic.     He  rdpHed  to  his  oritioB  by 
counter  criticism,  repelled  their  assault  by  nHBHiting  themmlTes. 
He  selected  from  the  hosts  opposed  to  him  certain  men,  i^r^ 
sentatives  of  various  tendencies,  and  fell  on  tbem  in  the  most 
The  Mleoted  were  Stendel,  of  TQbingen  fiune, 
t-and  tiadition'al  tiieologian;  Eaohenmayer,  philo- 
aoftmt  and  pbymaan,  a  beHever  in  aoimal  magnetiBin,  demoniaosl 
ponMHoo,  and  ol2ter  tliinga  ^toMy ;  Wolfgang  Uenzel,  literary 
'«ritio  and  n^Hioldgia^  a  layman  vbo  acted  the  severe  moralist ; 
^ngatenbe^ffij^Latheran,  standing  by  tlie  letter  of  the  Sorip- 
tnna  and  Uta  ereeds ;  Bnmo  Bauer,  jrut  beginning  bia  ohaagefol 
aaieer>  an  ortliodox  Hegelian,  oonoil^tor  of  knowledge  and  iaith; 
mbnaon,  a  theologian,  modem  irenioal,  anxionB  to  give  to  reason 
Umb  tiunga  that  are  reason's,  to  fai^  the  things  that  are  &ith's.* 
'  ontiaiBm,  save  in  UHmann's  case,  to  whom  he  was  sta- 
'  courteous,  qiared  neither  the  men  nor  their  writings. 
Stendel,  doloroTi%  incompetent,  was  a  Pietist  permeated  with 
Bationaliwi,  heir  to  a  paat  he  had  not  mind  enough  to  inherit, 
«r  Mmrage  to  reuoonoe.     Esohenmayer  was  hnt  a  sucoeeaion 
of  flver^repeated  incoherences  and  contradictions.     Menzel  was 
k  literary   IshmaeUte,  a  critic  without  insight,  who   but  blun- 
dered when  he  judged.    Hengstenberg  was  full'  of  latent  Pan- 
tiieisin,  and  B.  Bauer  understood  neither   Hegel   nor  theology. 
Uteiary  amenities  seldom  distinguish  theological   controversies, 
but  in  this  case  the  truculence  was  transcendent.     Strauss  com- 
pared his  critics  to  women  set  a-screaming  by  the  going  off  of  a 
gnn.t     Eschenmayer,  who  had  denounced  him   as  the  modem 

*  Ttia  replies  and  Gonnter-ariticiBms  flrst  pnblished  in  IS37,  were  in  1841  iuned  in  a 
n^lactiTe  lonu  under  the  title  ;  "Strait-SchnfteDzurVertheidifning  Meioer  ScbriFt  ilber 
^Laben  Jeau  and  zar  GhanktQristik  der  gegeoniriigea  Theologio."  The  replies 
■m  is  Qtra«  partB.  The  Srst  w»  the  aaswer  to  Steudel  and  hia  school,  tlmt  of  a 
"tiwal:  »nd  reMonod  sapernaturaliBm,  and  was  certainly  a  very  niBrcilosB  ospoBorB  of 
Uvwlf-illarioQa  it  had  indulged.  The  second  part  contained  the  reply  to  Eschaomayor 
ud  KenzeL  Eschenmayer  ii  best  knomi  by  hie  contribatiag  through  Schelling  to  the 
•Uiuce  of  Natoial  and  TranacendDntal  Philosophy.  Ho  end  Strauss  mnt  as  antaKO- 
oiiti  on  inother  field — BpiritnslJBin,  or  what  would  he  dow  so  called.  Eachenoiayer,  in  ■ 
Mod  "The  ConSict  belweea  HeaTen  and  Hell,"  sketched  id  a  distantly  Dantesque 
■Ijla  the  nether  regions,  where  he  places  those  who  corrupt  and  (alaify  the  Word,  assail. 
^f,  and  blaiphome  tba  Son  of  Mac  himself.  There,  of  course,  Iscariot  is  sent,  and 
'^HjlhtciBtB  in  general,  who  cry,  "Qrest  is  the  Ooddess  Idea  of  Berlin."  Strauss 
Jonght  inch  snperflne  imbecile  wit  laughable  where  not  disgusting  (v.  Charakter  n. 
^t.  366,  3T6>  Tho  third  part  containad  answers  to  HongstenborR,  the  Haftelians,  and 
llw  tbeologians  of  tha  couciliatory  school,  the  men  of  the  Sludien  u.  Kritiken.  The 
^nHciam  of  the  Hegelians  is  of  conBiderahlo  autobiographical  worth,  and  the  letter  te 
pllninn  is  moat  paeiHo  in  tone  and  pnrportL  A  positive  and  constructive  part  was 
ioteoded  to  follow,  but  it  was  embodied  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  the  Lebm  Jau. 

t  Ub«n  JeiD,  2  Anfl.  Tor. 
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Iscaiiot,  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,*  was  described 
as  no  inspired  man  of  God,  the  Spirit  not  being  given  to  plsr 
giarism,  even  from  himself,t  while  his  book  was  characterized  as 
the  child,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  theological  ignorance  and 
religious  intolerance,  consecrated  by  a  somnambulating  philo- 
sophy 4  Wolfgang  Menzel  thought  his  author  like  the  devil,  with- 
out conscience,§  and  Strauss  could  not  read  B.  Bauer's  specular 
tions  without  feeling  as  if  he  were  in  the  Tvdtches'  kitchen  in 
Faust y  listening  to  the  clatter  of  a  whole  choir  of  a  himdred 
thousand  fools.||  Hengstenberg  said  the  prophecy  of  Lichtenberg 
was  fulfilled — ^the  world  had  got  so  fine  as  to  think  the  beUef  in 
God  as  ridiculous  as  the  belief  in  ghostfi.ir  Strauss  was  a  man  with- 
out a  heart,  or  had  one  like  Leviathan** — *'  as  firm  as  a  stone,  and 
hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone."  But,  in  this  case,  behind 
the  verbal  ferocities  was  a  mind  that  knew  the  enemy  it  faced,  and 
delighted  in  his  absolute  antagonism.  Hengstenberg  thoroughly 
understood  the  Leben  Jem.  To  vanquish  its  speculative  Pantheism 
the  old  Lutheran  theology  must  be  revived,  subscription  to  the 
confessions,  in  their  literal  sense,  enforced.  To  conquer  the 
mythical  theory,  historical  reality  must  be  claimed  for  the  narra- 
tives alike  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  it  was  allowed  a 
foothold  in  the  one,  it  could  not  be  held  out  of  the  other.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  was  to  be  met^  not  by  conciliation,  but  by  con- 
tradiction. To  mediate  was  to  be  faithless.  The  Church,  suckled 
on  its  old  creeds,  was  to  do  its  old  work.  The  strength  given  by 
a  narrow  aim  and  definite  behef  favoured  for  a  while  the  reaction; 
but  the  times  proved  too  strong  even  for  Hengstenberg.  Churches, 
after  an  intellectual  revolution,  can  as  Kttle  return  to  their  old 
confessions  as  countries  after  a  poUtical  can  go  back  to  their  old 
constitutions. 

The  repKes  Strauss  noticed  had,  with  one  exception,  no  perma- 
nent worth.  Relevant  criticism  was,  indeed,  then  hardly  possible. 
But  two  or  three  attempts  at  it  deserve  mention.  Tholuck  ft  not 
only  achieved  a  brilliant  occasional  success,  but  struck  Strauss  on 
his  weakest  point.  He  argued  that  the  inadequate  criticiBm  of  the 
sources  made  the  critical  life  of  Jesus  uncritical,  left  its  mythical 
theory  baseless.  Strauss  flung  a  scornful  compKmentary  sneer 
at  the  high  horse  of  his  many-sidedness,}}  the  jewelled  spoils 
from  the  ancient  and  modem  classics  sprinkled  over  his  pages,§§ 
but  the  sting  in  the  sneer  did  not  neutralize  the  sting  in  the 

*  Stroitschriften  2.  p.  3.    Eachenmaver  s  critique  bore  the  title,  **  The  IscftrioUam  of 
our  Day."* 

t  Streitechr.  2,  p.  10.  fl  Streit«chr,  2,  p.  109. 

X  Leben  Jesn,  IL  Band  ror.  1  Aufl.  \  Ibid.  3,  p.  9. 

$  Streitachr.  2,  p.  3.  •*  ftid.  8,  p.  18. 

tf  Die  Glanbwilrdigkeit  der  Evangel  Qeachichte,  1S37. 

XX  Lebon  Je«ii«  dritte  AofL,  Tor. 

§§  Streitachriften  3,  p.  13. 
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criticiem.  Alexander  Schweitzer,*  leader  of  Schleiermacbev's  left 
wing,  assailed  the  dogmatic  consti-uctioii,  vindicated  the  reahty 
and  rights  of  creative  persoQahtiee  iu  everyprovince  of  thought  and 
action,  but  especially  the  religious.  The  founder  mado  the  re- 
ligion, not  the  religion  the  founder.  Individual  genius  was  here 
ft»  everywhere  the  creative  force.  But  there  were  thi-ee  men  who 
exercised  on  Strauss  a  confessedly  modifj-ing  influence — Dw  Wette, 
UHmann,  and  Neander.  Dc  Wette,t  the  then  most  authoritative 
sacred  critic,  pronounced  against  his  uncritical  method  and  posi- 
tions, especially  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Ulhnaun  J  criticized  the 
mythical  theory,  analyzed  theidea  of  myth,  distiuguiahedits  varieties, 
argued  that  the  Goepels  may  be  histories  with  mythical  elements 
without  being  mythical  histories.  Nor  were  they  our  only  sources. 
Paul  and  the  primitive  Church  had  been  ignored,  but  they  sliow  a 
faith  rooted  in  fact.  Christ  created  the  Church,  not  the  Church 
CluiBt ;  the  seed  grew  into  the  plant,  not  the  plant  into  the  seed. 
Neander  §  opposed  the  historical  to  the  mj-thical  Christ.  He  was 
arbitrary  and  subjective,  too  anxious  to  find  an  ideal  and  modem 
m  tlie  real  and  ancient  Christ,  expected  too  much  from  a  change 
uf  the  contra-  into  the  supra-natural.  But  his  work  had  one 
pre-eminent  quality,  was  an  honest  effort,  mai-ked  by  sympathetic 
iiLBight  into  the  character  portrayed,  to  get  face  to  face  with  the 
fscta,  to  construe  evangehcal  as  actual  history  ;  and  so  it  tended 
to  create  in  the  reader  a  consciousness  of  reahty  that  could  oon- 
froiit  the  iBytbical  theory  undismayed. 

Some  points  personal  to  Strauss  must  now  be  noticed.  He 
defended  his  work  as  a  scientific  search  after  truth,  and  for  science 
tliere  did  not  exist  the  holy,  but  only  the  tme.||  He  was  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  apologist  of  the  Christian  faith,  liad  proved  its 
Gffience  independent  of  critical  inquiries.  He  had  not  wished  to 
deatioy  the  faith  of  the  people,  only  to  translate  its  transcendental 
isatter  into  a  scientific  form.  Hence  he  had  written  for  the  learned 
Jone.  Why  not  in  Latin  then  1  ^  That  had  been  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  with  the  usual'certain  result.  He  did  not  mean  to  be 
BBchnrched,  was  thoroughly  happy  and  at  home  in  the  Christian 
tefigion ;  could  be  refreshed  in  spirit  from  its  old  yet  perennially 
JonDg  sources."  The  critic  did  not  write  for  edification  but  for 
B<^ce;  and  science,  while  it  denie^  the  reality  of  the  facts, 
affinned  the  reality  of  the  faith.  Kliracles  were,  but  the  faith  in 
them  was  not,  unreal.  The  great  point  was  not  the  occurrence 
of  the  reeurrectioa,  but  the  behef  in  it-ft     He  wished  the  clergy 

*  Slodien  n.  KritikoD,  1837,  pp.  4B9— 610. 

t  Ubea  Jam,  dritte  Aafl. ;  for.,  ClukTak.  n.  Er[t.  tot.  ;  de  Wette,  Erklaraiig  dee  Et. 
JoUjiDu,  Schlaiabetrachtung. 
t  Stodien  und  Krit.  1886,  pp.  776  Ef.  f  Streitachr.  1,  p.  8S  j  8,  p,  132. 

t  Iltwider,  du  LelMQ  Jeta  Chriitl,  ieS7.  **  Ibid.  1,  p.  9. 

I  StnitMhiUten  1,  p.  92.  ft  Ibid.  1  pp.  88—48 ;  8,  p.  «1. 
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to  preach  Christ,  not  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  But  the  irenical 
Bpirit  apparent  in  these  personal  apologetics  soon  became  much 
more  pronounced.  The  consensus  erudUorum^  joined  with  his  pre- 
sent loneliness  and  cheerless  outlook  for  the  future,  constrained 
him  into  concessions  and  efforts  at  conciliation.  In  his  third 
Streitschrift  (1837),  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu  (1838), 
and  in  the  Zwei  Friedliche  Bldtter  (1839),  he  successively  and  in- 
creasingly modified  the  cardinal  points  of  his  position,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  sources,  the  mythical  theoiy,  and  the  speculative 
Christology. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Leben  the  critical  attitude  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  changed.  Strauss  confessed  that  his  zeal 
against  the  theologians  had  made  him  imjust  to  John ;  he  now 
doubted  his  own  denials,  could  as  little  say  John's  Gospel  is 
genuine  as  it  is  spurious.*  And  with  these  doubts  as  to  the 
sources,  the  mythical  theory  could  hardly  retain  its  old  rigour. 
Jesus  became  more  historical ;  his  speeches,  even  the  Johannine 
discourses,  more  genuine,  the  latter  giving,  not  the  master's 
ipsissima  verba,  but  the  ideas  they  had  given  to  the  scholar.f  But 
the  less  nebulous  Jesus  grew,  the  more  extraordinary  he  became;  as 
the  range  of  the  unconsciously  creative  phantasy  was  limited,  the 
reahty  of  the  consciously  creative  person  was  increased.  AVhile 
the  speculative  Chiistology  was  allowed  to  stand,  the  individual 
had  his  rights  conceded  by  Jesus  being  raised  into  the  world's  pre- 
eminent i-eligious  genius,  creator  of  the  Church,  maker  of  Christi- 
anity, the  emprical  or  real  as  distinguished  from  the  absolute  or 
ideal  Christ.  At  the  head  of  all  world-historical  events  individuals 
stood,  were  the  8ubjecti^^ties  through  which  the  absolute  substance 
was  realized.}  In  the  field  of  reUgion,  especially  where  Mono- 
theistic, the  grand  creative  forces  had  been  individuals.  And 
Christianity  was  the  product  of  a  creative  individuality.  "Certainly 
this  does  not  again  bring  Christ  into  the  peculiar  Christian 
sanctuary,  but  only  places  him  in  the  chapel  of  Alexander  Severus, 
where,  with  Orpheus  and  Homer,  he  has  to  stand  beside  not  only 
Moses,  but  also  Mahomet,  and  must  not  be  ashamed  of  the  society 
of  Alexander  and  Ca>sar,  Raphael  and  Mozai-t."  But  this  dis- 
quieting co-ordination  was  qualified  by  two  considerations  :  first, 
religion  is  not  only  the  highest  province  in  which  the  divine 
creative  power  of  genius  can  be  manifested,  but  is  related  to  the 
others  as  centre  to  circumference.  Of  the  religious  genius  in  a 
sense  quite  inapplicable  to  poet  or  philosopher  can  it  be  said, 
"  God  reveals  Himself  in  him."     Secondly,  as  Christianity  is  the 

•  Leben  Jesu,  dritte  Aufl.  vor.  p.  5.  f  n)id.  vol.  ii.  740. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  770 — 779.  This  conciliatory  nnd  conclnsory  chapter  embodied  the 
Tiews  and  modifications  of  the  third  Streitschrift ;  and  replaced  a  chapter  in  the  first 
oditioB  which  had  given  special  offence. 
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tiighest  religion,  its  author  is  Supreme  in' the  <nrcle  of  religioils 
creators. 

But  this  new  staudpoint  received  Ua  moit  perfeoi  etpMnidh  in 
the  second  of  t!ie  Ztoei  FriedUche  Blatter.*    ThiB  is  one  of  Sfcrattea" 
most  perfect  compositions,  an  iranioal  BOHloqu]',  a  fftr-Off  ^ho  of 
Schleiermacher'»  Monologen  an  d  liiden,  which  muffled,  u  it  were,^e 
sigh  for  peace  of  a  man  who  was  trying  to  conquer  his  own  worst 
doubts,  and  wished  to  live  in  fiieadrfrip  With  th6  hew  culture  and 
the  old  faith.     Onlttire  seemed  to  him  to  1>e  not  80  mUoh  hbstil^  as 
sfiibraxt  t»  ftstii ;  and  for  ChiiHtiaiiiiy  to  become  flti|lcTBuoTu  whb 
tmm  '&iiit'-io  'ht>  ytiiaqtA&mi.    As  a  child  of  the  new  6idtnre,  who 
hild  ii»  bteff  it  w>n  of  ibcJ  <AA  faith,  he  ooold  not  bttf  seek  to 
tMKnheJSe  the  inr^i  «»6daUy  as  a  baas  existed  in  a  ph0oiKipby 
iMdSinriDoreC^nMifalfUito'ipTiinitiTe  Christianitfr,  ocmoeived 
6od  andibiHi  &t  tadfcM/nOt'at  one  or  a' f^w  poin^  but  erer^- 
lAnra  MiA  ilthijii:''  ^'6  Uttw  spirit  oMld  not  beKeVe  in  eyer^ 
hal&a^  w*arA  and' penaltiei;  could  b^  moral  withont  them;' 
Modsd  onfy'^'imBioltalityof  oonBoioiiB  growth:"  The  testing 
timi  <tf '  CkiiBC  WW  an  «tern(tl  and  ideal  tmth  clothed  in  a'foiild 
ttitabia  to  -diil&dod,  but  ^tthotit  worth  for  maithoDd.     His 
daath  wag  n»  atonement,  only  the  absolute  snbmiWon  of  a 
lij^teOM  ^itnrit  to  Ctbd^  '  His  works  were  hot  linractes,  &e  Mnro-' 
isiMM  was  oxify  the  mtniMfe.    The  ino&niation  -imM  inoompatible 
iritii  the  nature  of  (3to^  who  could  be  revealed  in  a  single  person 
u  little  as  the  essence  of  harmony  in  a  single  tune.     "  The  only 
worship — one  may  lament  or  praise,  but  cannot  deny  it — the  only 
Torship  which  from  the  religious  ruina  of  the  past  remains  to  the 
cultured  mind  of  to-day,  is  the  worship  of  geniuB."t     Must,  there- 
fore, the  doom  of  Christianity  be  written  T     No ;  Christ  descends 
from  the  throne  of  Divine  Sonship  only  to  assume  the  sovereignty 
of  leligiouB  genius.     Genius  redeems  and  rules  the  world,  saves 
hninaaity  from  ignorance  and  impotence,  and  helps  it  to  realize 
tto  ideal.     Beligion  is  the  highest  creation  of  spirit,  Chi-istianity 
Ite  highest  religion,  and  Jesus  the  supreme  genius  of  the  world, 
who  never  has  been,  never  can  be,  either  in  land  or  degree,  sur- 
pMsed.    Beyond  him  no  future  can  go. 

"As  little  as  man  will  ever  be  without  religion,  will  he  be  without 
Wat.  For  to  think  to  have  religion  without  Christ  were  no  less  absurd 
J^n  to  think  to  enjoy  poetiy  irrespective  of  Homer,  Shakspere,  and  their 
Ijxl-  And  this  Christ,  so  far  as  Ho  is  inseparable  from  the  highest  form 
*"  Rligion,  is  an  historical,  not  a  mytbiciu  person,  a  real  individual,  no 
"Kre  symbol."} 

"There  b  no  fear  that  lie  will  be  lost  to  us,  even  though  we  are  forced 

Tir^iDj^licbai  imd  Bleibendes  im  ChristaBthum  (Ths  Transitory  and  Parmaaent 
liC)iiuliuit7).  ^^  *"  published  in  1B39  aloDg  irith  >  genial  and  bsantiiQl  paper  on 
JuUng,  Eanier,  Stnioa*'  mjitic  friend,  but  had  flist  appeared  the  year  before  in  the 
'"'««=<.  t  P-  106.  t  P.  131. 
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to  surrender  much  that  has  been  hitherto  named  Christianity.  He  rem^oB 
to  us  and  to  all  the  more  secure  and  stable,  the  less  we  anxiously  hold  fast 
doctrines  and  opinions  which  may  be  to  thought  an  occasion  of  apostasy. 
But  if  Christ  remains  to  us,  remains,  too,  as  the  highest  we  know  and  can 
conceive  in  things  religious,  as  He  without  whose  presence  in  the  heart  no 
perfect  piety  is  possible,  then  there  also  remains  to  us  in  Him  the  essential 
truth  of  Christianity."* 

But  Strauss'  career  as  the  prophet  of  Christ,  the  religious 
geniiis,  was  doomed  to  find  sudden  pause.  His  irenical  attitude 
was  too  full  of  incompatibilities  to  bo  long  maintained.  The 
notion  that  the  first  could  be  tho  most  perfect  form  in  religion,  or 
any  other  creation  of  spirit,  was  alien  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
as  Strauss  had  construed  it.  His  new  conception  of  Chiist  in- 
volved admissions  as  to  the  Gospels  fatal  alike  to  the  mythical 
theory  and  the  critical  conclusions  that  made  it  possible.  It  was 
an  approach  to  Schleiermacher,  Alexander  Schweitzer  more  than 
hinting  that  it  was  a  crib  from  himself.  It  was  neither  an  appro- 
priate termination  to  the  old  structure,  nor  a  buttress  built  to 
support  its  weakest  side,  but  simply  a  fragment  from  a  foreign 
school  of  architecture  planted  against  the  outer  wall,  a  pillar  from 
the  florid  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  Romanticists  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  severe  and  classic  temple  of  the  new  philosophy. 
And  the  pillar  was  in  a  new  revolution  of  thought,  coincident 
with  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  cast  down  and  thrown  out.  In  the 
spring  of  1839  Strauss  suffered  a  great  disappointment.  In  1836 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  invite  him  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Zurich ;  but  a  second  attempt  in  1839  succeeded* 
The  election  was  the  work  of  the  Radicals,  who  were  then  in 
power.  It  alarmed  the  Church ;  the  clergy  roused  the  people  to 
revolt  and  poUtical  reaction.  The  story  of  the  struggle  that 
ensued  cannot  be  here  told.  The  drama,  so  far  as  it  concerns  ua, 
was  soon  played  out.  The  after-play  was  longer  and,  for  the 
Radicals,  more  tragic.  In  the  earUer  stages  the  strife  of  words 
was  great.  The  one  party  argued,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  modem 
culture,  and  so  forth,  demanded  the  making  of  a  man  Uke  Strauss 
a  leader  in  theology,  the  most  antiquated  and  superstitious  of  the 
sciences.  The  other  party  retorted,  the  man  who  had  dissolved 
sacred  history  into  myths,  denied  the  cardinal  facts  of  faith,  and 
owned  no  personal  God,  was  not  qualified  to  teach  theology. 
Strauss  strove  to  assuage  the  storm,  explained,  he  did  not  mean 
*'  to  use  the  position  given  him  in  the  university  to  undermine  the 
established  religion,"  or  "  to  distm*b  the  Church  in  her  faith  and 
worship."  He  meant  to  hold  himself  ^^  within  the  limits  of  his 
scientific  vocatioxr  ^       "  **  endeavour  to  make  the  fundamental 
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Christian  veritieB  esteemed."  But  the  oil  did  not  smooth  the 
waters,  and  Stianss  soon  ceased  to  pour  it.  In  a  letter*  to  his 
friends  at  Ziirich  he  claimed  Uberty,  refused  to  have  his  doctrine 
judged  by  the  agitators,  whether  those  who,  imder  the  mantle  of 
piety,  did  battle  for  their  worldly  interests,  or  the  clergy,  who 
were  incompetent  judges  because  prejudiced  partisans.  *<  Who, 
when  Gkittenberg  had  discovered  the  art  of  printing,  were  his 
bitterest  opponents  t  They  who  had  hitherto  lived  by  copying. 
K  the  copyists  had  been  allowed  to  outvote  the  inventor,  what 
had  become  of  printing  ?  Or  would  railways  have  existed  had  the 
decision  rested  with  the  carriers  t''  But  the  panic  was  stronger 
than  either  the  Radicals  or  their  reasons,  and  could  only  be  quieted 
b  J  victory.  Strauss  had  to  retire  from  the  chcdr  he  never  occupied, 
his  only  consolation  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  been  had  the 
appointment  stood.  Strauss  had  hardly  the  stuff  in  him  to  be  an 
exoteric  Conservative  while  an  esoteric  BadicaL  Our  modem 
instincts  are  against  the  opinion  Augustine  attributes  to  Varro  : — 
^  Multa  esse  vera,  qu8B  non  modo  vulgo  scire  non  sit  utile,  sed 
etiam  tametsi  falsa  sunt,  alitor  existimare  populum  expediat."t 
Last  century,  indeed,  knew  more  than  one  professor  a  Voltaire 
privatim,  but  a  Warburton  publice.  The  relations  between  con- 
viction and  expression  in  our  century  are — ^though  not  what 
they  ought  to  be — ^healthier  and  more  honest.  Later  on,  Strauss 
admired  in  Reimarus  "  the  martyrdom  of  8ilence"t  which  the 
deist  suffered  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fame  and  emolumentR  of  a 
Christian.  But  he  himself  waa  saved  by  the  Zurich  affair  from  a 
similar  or  worse  martyrdom.  The  preface  to  the  irenical  Blatter 
is  dated  15th  March,  1839,  his  call  to  Zurich  was  cancelled  18th 
March,  and  on  the  8th  August,  in  the  preface  to  his  Charakteristiken 
md  Kritiken,^  he  ^vithdrew  liis  critical  concessions  and  all  they  im- 
plied. He  was  in  those  days  caustically  compared  to  a  physician 
who  rushed  from  his  house,  sword  in  hand,  and  assailed  the  people 
passing  along  the  street ;  but  who,  taking  fright  at  seeing  so  many 
done  almost  to  death,  retreated  within  doors,  though  only  to 
sally  forth  the  next  moment,  l)andages  in  hand,  to  bind  up  his 
victims. 

The  recoil  carried  Stmuss  behind  his  earlier  position.    In  1840 

•  The  letters  connected  with  the  Zurich  affair  throw  conBidorablo  light  on  the  ironical 
ittitnde  and  mental  history  of  StrausR.  I  bad  almost  despaired  of  seeing  thorn,  but 
found  them  in  a  very  wooden  and  wearisome  little  book  which  I  owe  to  tho  kindness  of 
»Wend: — Boden's  Geschichte  der  Berufung  dos  Dr.  Strauss  an  die  Hochschule  Yon 
Ziirich.  1840. 

t  De  CiTitate  Dei,  lib.  iv.  c.  xxxi. 

I  H-S.  Reimarus  nnd  Seine  Schutzscrift  fiir  die  vemunftigen  verehrcr  Gottes,  p.  6. 

I  The  Tolome  contains  his  early  essays  in  throe  divisions,  Theology,  Belles  Lettres, 
>&d  th*  Night-Side  of  Nature,  or  Spiritualism.  The  essay  of  greatest  value  is  one  on 
SehMamuifeher  and  Daub,  marked  by  genial  insight,  nice  discrimination,  grace,  and 
'orctof  ityle. 
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the  Lehen  Jesu.cBxnQ  out  in  a  fourth  edition,*  purged  from  every- 
thing concessive  and  irenical ;  the  section  on  Christ  the  religious 
genius  omitted,  the  Fourth  Gospel  pronounced  spurious,  its  dis- 
courses, "  free  compositions  of  the  Evangelist."  In  the  same  year 
the  first  volume  of  Strauss'  second  great  work,  the  Glaubenslehre^ 
saw  the  light-f  Though  the  later  in  execution,  it  had  been  the 
earlier  in  conception.  The  idea  of  a  new  life  of  Jesus,  with  the 
Christian  facts  translated  into  transcendental  formulas,  was  only 
the  child  of  a  prior  idea  as  to  a  new  theology,  with  the 
Christian  doctrines  similarly  translated.  In  the  fruitful  Berlin 
period,  while  studying  with  the  Hegelians — dissatisfied  with 
Marheinicke,  who  simply  skimmed  the  uppermost  fat  from  the 
dialectical  pot  in  which  ecclesiastical  dogma  had  been  cooked — ^he 
had  conceived  a  work  which  should  analyze  all  its  ingredients 
and  exhibit  the  processes  of  combination  and  dissolution.}  But 
between  the  purpose  and  the  performance  many  things  had  hap- 
pened. His  own  work  had  been  of  the  most  resultful  sort.  The 
once  hopeful  Hegelian  was  now  an  excommunicated  man,  with 
every  door  to  preferment  bolted  against  him.  The  halcyon  days 
of  free  inquiry  within  the  Church  seemed  ended.  Speculative  and 
critical  thought  had  entered  on  what  seemed  a  guerre  h  outranee. 
The  critical  and  evangeUcal  minds  were  daily  becoming  more 
suspicious,  less  mutually  tolerant.  Pietism  in  Wiirtemberg,  Con- 
fessionalism  in  Prussia,  were  growing  narrower  and  more  aggres- 
sive. The  clerical  atmosphere  was  getting  too  exhausted  for 
progressive  spirits  to  breathe  in  it.  Strauss'  friend  Marklin  had 
just  (autumn  1840)  fled  from  it  for  life.  He  had,  like  our  own 
John  Sterling,  made  a  brave  struggle  to  live  and  work  within  the 
'Church,  but  had  even  more  utterly  failed.  A  sweet,  patient, 
earnest  spirit,  resolutely  honest  with  himself,  anxious  to  make 
others  as  honest  in  faith,  morals,  and  speech;  nursed  in  an  old 
clerical  family,  educated  in  the  new  philosophy,  penetrated  by  the 
critical  spirit — ^he  had  gone,  ^vith  many  an  element  of  conflict  in 
him,  to  be  pastor  at  Calw.  Pietism  reigned  there;  colleague, 
clergy,  people  for  the  most  part^  were  Pietists.  The  old  spirit 
and  the  new  refused  to  mix.  Contact  developed  antipathy. 
Pietism  hated  Marklin.  He  hated  it,  wrote  against  it ;  was 
'^'ritten  against,  until  the  inner  expansion  and  outer  contraction 

*  On  this  edition  StrausH  nsed  to  look  back  with  pleasare  as  g^nng  the  foUest  and 
most  adequate  expression  of  his  early  views.  The  English  translation  by  Miss  Eyana, 
published  in  three  vols,  by  Chapman  (1841),  is  from  this  edition.  The  third  edition  was 
also  translated  into  English,  but  in  a  second-hand  way  from  the  Frenoh.  It  conld  find 
no  London  publisher,  but  made  its  appearance  at  Birmingham. 

t  Die  Christliche  Glaubonslohre  in  ihrer  Goschichtlichen  Entwicklung  nnd  im  K*mpf 
mit  der  modemen  Wissenschaft  dargestellt  (The  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  ^aith 
exhibited  in  their  Historioal  Development  and  in  Conflict  with  Modem  Science) 
Ist  ToL,  1840 ;  2nd  vol.,  1841.  The  materials  used  in  this  work  had  been  collected  for 
the  lectures  he  had  intended  to  deliver  as  professor  at  Zilricb, 
Streitschriften  8,  p.  58. 
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forced  him  out  of  Calw  a.nd  the  Oharob,  and  aent  hiiii  back  into 
iMJMBcftl  paganism  in  search  of  Hweet  nosonableneflB  and  calm 
AUditood.  So  ^tvauBs  bad  come  to  we  yiiai  he  uid  tlie  like- 
•mindedhad  to  expect  from  the  Choroh.  The  days  of  SoTdeie^- 
machcr  and  Hegel  were  ended  ;  thoae  of  HengBtenbei^  and  the 
modem  Julian  were  at  hand. 

But  if  thought  ^vitbin  the  Cbnrch  was  &lliDg  back  on  an  in- 
flexible Coneervatisra,  it  was  without  the  Church  advantnng  to  a 
uoiverBal  Kadicalism.  Absolute  Id^^liita  had  been  reduced  to 
illusion  ;  Pantheism  had  glided  iafo  Atheism.  In'  1888  the 
IlalliKchm  JahrhHeher  had  been  fcrtftided,  tmd  the  yonng  He|^Iiane 
had  rallied  round  it.  Arnold  Rilge,  Yiacher,  Feuerbach,  StnluH, 
Zeller,  Schwegler,  Bnmo  Bauer,  mostly  WQrtembergaA,  ftUl  v£ 
enthusiasm,  inspired  by  ideas,  defennined  to  abcdidi  the  nnreasour 
able  iu  the  real,  and  build  up  a  new  world  according  to  the 
ideals  of  the  new  ]-i)ii1oRophy.  Strauaa  was  at  first  at. once  the 
Gotf^aem  and  Apollo  of  the  yonng  Hegehans.'  Yisoher  wrote  a 
loting  and  admiring  notice  of  him  for  the  first  volmne  of  their 
MagMDoa.  Ss  woik  was  model  work,  showed  how  in  relifj^ons 
tboiDi^  pibioi^es  aonld  march  to  their  conolnnons  fearless  of  re- 
■oltiL  Bni  the  school  had  too  many  restless  spirits  to  lire.  Certain 
nmben  flnt  doubted,  then  denied  its  first  principles.  Fenerbach 
pot  the  dot  cm  the  "i"  Stranw  had  found.*  He  developed  the 
Hegdian  sabj^tivity  into  the  negation  of  objective  reality.  Mao 
could  not  trausoead  his  own  nature — eoidd  conceive  nothing 
higher.  What  was  called  the  "  absolute  "  was  only  the  expressed 
Betf  of  the  man.  God  was  but  the  revelation  of  our  own  essence. 
Religion  was  the  relation  of  man  to  himself,  or  his  own  being ;  but 
to  it  regarded  ae  objective,  as  another  than  himself.  It  was  due 
totbeaction  of  two  faculties^the  imagination  and  the  heart.  The 
imagbatioa  read  its  dark  and  troubled  phantasies  into  nature  and 
Hrtory ;  the  heart  made  its  own  needs  and  wiahea  general  truths. 
So  religion  was  woven  out  of  illusions,  the  universal,  though 
perhaps  unconscious,  hypocrisy. 

Everything  within  and  without  the  man  was  thus  changed 
when  the  Glauhentlehre  came  to  be  written.  And  the  change  is 
everywhere  apparent.  The  five  eventful  years  which  had  scored 
tiieinselves  so  deeply  into  his  spirit  make  their  presence  felt  all 
through  his  book.  He  is  cold,  objective  as  before ;  but  in  place 
of  the  nolDettf  which  had  so  pleasantly  flavoured  his  earlier  work, 
hiB  later  has  a  pitiless  bitterness  diffused  like  a  subtle  essence 
through  its  style.  He  has  come  to  hate  theology,  to  despise 
theobgians.  Before  he  had  meant  to  save  faith  by  sacrificing  its 
Don-enentiaU,  now  he  adds  to  the  sacrifice  the  essentials  as  well. 
CJiristian  dualism  and  speculative  monism  face  each  other,  not  as 
■  Chriitiui  UuklJa,  p.  125. 
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eternal  friends,  while  formal  enemies,  but  as  absolute  and  irre- 
concilable foes.  The  spirit  is  made  at  once  the  Vishnu  and  the 
Siva  of  dogma,  creating  by  the  imagination  and  heart  what  it  was 
forced  by  the  reason  to  devour.  And  so,  while  a  speculative 
Pantheist,  he  is  the  historian  and  critic  of  doctrines  which  are 
but  illusions — 

"  Rumores  vaoui,  ▼erbaqne  imuiia, 
Et  par  sollicito  f abula  somnio." 

The  earlier  and  the  later  works  differ  most  significantly  as  to 
fonnal  principle.  In  the  latter  Feuerbach  has  iliodified  Hegel. 
Religion  cannot  now  be  saved  by  the  distinction  of  representation 
and  notion.  Form  and  matter  are  not,  as  Hegel  imagined,  separ- 
able.* The  distinction  has  for  the  religious  no  existence.  Reli- 
gion, speculatively  interpreted,  is  essentially  changed.  Forms  so 
different  as  the  speculative  and  reUgious  must  have  as  different 
contents.  The  absolute  cannot  be  represented  in  a  relative,  only 
in  an  absolute  form.  If,  then,  reUgion  exist  only  in  the  relative 
and  representational  form,  and  that  form  be  inadequate  to  express 
the  idea,  it  follows  that  religion  cannot  possess  the  idea  or  the 
absolute.  The  formal  thus  becomes  a  material  difference,  identity 
in  matter  impossible  without  identity  in  form.  Christianity  cannot 
be  saved  by  being  represented  as  the  reKgion  of  the  spirit,  whose 
content  is  identical  with  the  absolute  content  of  all  reh'gion.  The 
stream  can  never  rise  above  its  (^ource.  Its  specific  conceptions 
are  creations  of  the  imagination  and  heart,  but  for  them  the  abso- 
lute can  never  exist,  only  for  the  reason.f  Yet  though  there  is 
distinction  there  must  be  likeness.  Religion  is  the  unlettered 
man's  philosophy,  philosophy  the  scientific  man's  reUgion.  Each 
can  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  spirit ;  that  in  a  dark  and  troubled, 
this  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  way.J 

This  formal  principle  determined  the  method  of  the  woik.  It 
was  critical  because  historical.  "  The  true  criticism  of  dogma  is 
its  history."§  •*  Subjective  criticism  is  a  water-pipe  which  any  boy 
can  shut  off  awhile,  but  criticism,  as  it  completes  itself  objectively 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  rushes  onward  Uke  an  impetuous  torrent, 
which  no  sluices  or  dams  can  hold  back."||  History  is  criticism, 
because  it  describes  at  once  the  processes  of  growth  and  decay, 
inquires  into  their  causes,  traces  both  the  coming  and  the  going  of 
illusions,  shows  whence  they  rise,  why  they  depart,  and  what  ele- 
ments of  ideal  truth  they  leave  behind.  Dogma  has  its  source  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Cliristian  Scriptures.  These  are  by  no  means  homo- 
geneous ;  hold  many  heterogeneous  ingredients.  The  old  Hebraism 
was  an  illogical  dualism,  recognized  an  invisible  God,  Maker,  and 
Master  of  the  world,  denied  the  immortality  of  man.T   But  Persian 

*  Glaubenalehre,  i.  p.  12.        t  Ibid.  i.  pp.  22 — 24.        ||  Ibid.  i.  vor.  p.  x. 
t  Ibid.  i.  p.  17.  §  Ibid.  I  p.  71.  ^  Ibid.  i.  pp.81  ff. 
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and  Oreciau  inflaenoefl  modified  the  ancient  faith,  created  in  the 
boBom  of  Judaism  the  conditions  that  created  Christianity.     The 
religion  of  Jesus  was  a  new  state  in  which  the  citizens  of  many 
foreign  cities  were  naturalized.    Thought,  starting  from  his  person, 
made  him  ereiywhere  and  in  all  things  supreme,  an  eternal,  un- 
created being,  who  had  come  to  redeem,  and  was  coming  to  con- 
quer the  world.    The  Scriptures,  the  Hebrew  as  preparatory  and 
prophetic  of  Christ,  the  Christian   as  historical  and  explanatory, 
had  to  be  gifted  with  an  authority  equal  to  their  divine  contents, 
and  so  became  inspired,  infallible.     Thought,  busied  with  these 
contents,  produced,  as  rational  or  gnostic,  heresy,  as  religious, 
orthodoxy.     Orthodoxy  had  its  growth  forced  by  heresy.     The 
Church,  in  guarding  against  private  and  therefore  wrong  opinion, 
definitized  and  generalized  opinions  common  and  therefore  held 
right.     The  faith  had  to  expand  with  the  claims  of  the  Church, 
The    patristic   grew  into   the  scholastic  theology.     The    Bible 
proved  the  Church   divine  and  infallible,  and  the  Church  the 
Bible;  and  on  these  two  the  portentous  mediasval  systems#were 
built.     But  these  systems  became  intolerable  burdens  to  thought, 
and  precipitated  the  Reformation.    Protestantism  repudiated  the 
Church  and  tradition,  but  built  on  Scripture  systems  that  almost 
mocked  the  mediseval.      Yet  intellect  had  tasted  freedom  and 
sighed  for  more.    Thought,  both  within  and  without  the  Church, 
became  rational.    Ancient  heresies  were  elaborative,  modem  dis- 
integrative of  dogma.     Ancient  philosophy  constructed,  modern 
pulverized   theology.      The    Socinians  arose  and  simplified   the 
idea  of  God,   the   Arminians   broadened  the  authority  of  man. 
Both,  in  defending  their  positions,  had  to  fall  back  on  reason, 
and  make   it   an   authority   co-ordinate   with  Scripture.     Bacon 
and  Descartes  founded  modem  philosophy.      It  became  through 
Leibnitz   a   theism;    through   Spinoza   a  Pantheism.     The    first 
became  English  Deism,  and  was  demoUshed  by  the  criticism  of 
Kant.     The  second,  revived  by  Schelling,  elaborated  and  modified 
by  Hegel,  was  the  now  victorious  monistic  and  scientific  concep- 
tion of  things.     While  the  old  dualism  had  been  essential,  the  new 
monism  was  fatal  to  the  Christian  doctrines.     To  prove  tliera  to 
be  in  conflict  with  it  was  to  write  out  their  doom,  and  the  proof 
was  their  recent  history.     Resistance  was  hopeless.     Fata  volentem 
ducunt,  nolentem  trahunt. 

The  fimdamental  material  thought  of  the  Glauhenslehre  is  a 
Pantheistic  monism.  Creation  is  the  evolution  of  deity,  man 
externalized  God.  "  God  is  the  eternal  movement  of  the  universal 
substance,  which,  always  making  itself  subject,  attains  in  it 
objectivity  and  true  reality."*  *'  The  personality  of  God  must 
not  be  conceived  as  individual,  but  as  universal  personality."    "  He 

♦  Vol  i.p.  523. 
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has  eternally  to  cause  the  other  of  himself,  Nature,  to  proceed 
from  himself,  in  order  eternally  to  return  into  himself  as  self- 
conscious  spirit."*  This  monism  determines  whatever  is  positive- 
in  the  work.  When  the  formal  principle  has  dissolved  any 
doctrine,  the  material  evolves  its  speculative  counterpart.  The 
divine  attributes  become  the  laws  of  nature,t  Providence  the 
forces  immanent  in  the  world.}  Adam  and  Christ  are  "personified 
abstractions,  who  must  cease  to  be  balanced  against  each  other, 
and  against  other  men,  if  they  are  to  be  translated  into  the  truth 
they  represent — the  concrete  idea  of  Humanity ."§  Humanity  i» 
the  God-man,  bears  the  attributes  the  Church  ascribed  to  Christ.!) 
Atonement  means  the  reconciliation  of  Spirit  with  itself,  accom- 
plished by  a  universal  and  spiritual  process,  which  has  its  symbol 
in  the  death  of  Christ.f  Personal  immortality  is  the  last  enemy 
to  be  destroyed,  but  it  too  must  go.**  The  only  immortality 
science  can  know  is  realizable  here,  to  become  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
finite  one  with  the  infinite,  to  be  eternal  in  every  moment  of  time.tt 
With  theology  gone,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Church  ?  A  systena 
that  has  vanquished  the  old  dualism  can  know  but  one  logical 
resting-place — absorption  of  the  Church  in  the  State.  States 
have  encouraged  Pietism,  because  more  anxious  to  have  obedient 
subjects  than  good  citizens.}}  But  the  State  is  so  progressing  as 
to  make  the  Church  more  and  more  superfluous.  Art  in  all  its 
branches  is  getting  every  day  less  religious ;§§  science  and  theology 
are  retiiing  into  opposite  camps ;  theology  is  now  the  science  oF 
the  private  and  unskilled  {Idiotischen,  iSuarucos)  consciousness; 
its  students  are  without  science.  "  Theological  study,  once  the 
means  to  qualify,  is  now  the  surest  way  to  disqualify  for  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  cobbler's  stool,  the  counting-house^ 
wherever  one  is  most  secure  from  science,  are  to-day  better 
academies  for  the  ministry  than  universities  or  seminaries* 
ReUgious  ignoramuses  {idioten)  and  self-made  theologians,  the 
leadera  and  exhorters  of  revival  meetings  (Pietistenstunden)  are  the 
clergy  of  the  future."||  ||  Ignorance  is  religion,  knowledge  philo- 
sophy. Reconciliation  is  hopeless.  "Therefore  let  the  beUever 
allow  the  philosopher,  as  the  latter  the  former,  quietly  to  pursue 
his  own  way.  We  leave  to  them  their  faith,  if  they  will  leave  to 
us  our  philosophy;  and  should  the  over-saintly  succeed  in  ex- 
cluding us  from  their  Church,  we  shall  consider  this  a  gain.  False 
attempts  at  mediation  are  now  done  with ;  only  separation  of  the 
opposites  can  lead  further.''1Ff 

The    Glaubenslehre  was   full    of  unreconciled    antitheses.      Its. 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  524.  II  Vol.  ii.  pp,  214,  215.  H  Vol.  ii.  pp.  619-^21. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  613.  K  Vol.  ii.  pp.  327  if.  §§  Vol.  ii.  pp.  621— 624. 

X  Vol.  I.  p.  67.  ♦♦  VoL  iL  pp.  697,  789.  ||  |j  Vol  ii.  p.  625,  626. 

f  VoU  ii  pp.  78,  74.  ff  VoL  a  pp.  787, 788.  tt  Vol  i  p.  356. 
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PantheiBm  was  not  logically  carried  out,  waa  contradtoted  bj  it> 
coDcepttou  of  mail.     Goethe  said — 


But  we  can  here  eay,  if  God  is  what  Strauss  defines  him  to  h^ 
man  cannot  be  the  being  Strauss  says  lie  is.  His  theoiy,  too,  as 
to  tlie  relation  of  philosophy  and  religion  is  about  the  leaat 
eatisfactory  possible,  leaves  an  unconquered  dualism  in  the  reohn 
of  knowledge,  divides  it  into  hemispheres,  one  of  VortUUmgm, 
another  of  Btgriffe,  that  can  be  by  no  means  joined  into  a  whofe 
hanuouious  sphere.  The  work  stood  on  pmiciples  mixed  of  iron 
and  miry  clay;  it  missed  being  great  by  being  too  oobaaonal, 
a  mirror  that  reflected  a  paBsing  speculative  phase  cf  its  author*! 
Riiiid  and  country.  It  bears  everywhere  the  traoe  of  patient 
mnl^  bnt  impatieDt  thoogfat — ^young  Hegetianum  become  oou- 
askmii  of  a  brieaoh  irith  its  marter,  iiaiiig  his  principlee  not  to 
jiHtify  but  to  <»Bdemn  the  past.  Histoty  k  made  to'fninuh 
tbe  fiuitoiaiof  a  met^b^ical  problem.  The  objedtire  swinga 
ratmd  iBtORd>jeotiTe  britiaiam.  As  Mr.  Lewe»wr6te  a  history  of 
|lnliM0j^7  to  pzore  that  a  leience  of  metai^ysios  is  impossible, 
■0  StnuuB  motlB  his  dogmatics  to  prove  that  Chnstiatt  theology 
has'  oeaaed'OT  is  oeaamg  to  be.  The  one  saw  in  metaphysical 
ipeenlalion  'tike  pnnnit  of  iUwaons  that  bat  attiaoted  to  betray, 
the  other  saw  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  the  castles  the  spirit 
built  in  the  air  before  it  got  a  footing  in  the  sohd  rock  of  rational 
and  8cienti£c  thought.  But  while  each  author  gained  by  his 
assomptiou  the  intensity  that  comes  of  narrowness  of  vision,  and 
the  directness  of  aim  that  looks  like  strength,  each  lost  in  an 
equal  degree  the  breadth  of  view  which  is  essential  to  historical 
perspective — the  insight  and  oversight  possible  to  the  man  who 
Btndies  our  seekers  after  truth  as  real  men  in  search  of  real 
things.  The  most  fallacious  speculation  is  the  speculation  which 
naes  history  to  prove  its  principles  and  establish  its  conclusions. 
Facts  made  the  symbols  of  h  priori  thought  are  facts  misused, 
because  misconstrued.  Strauss'  worst  faults  in  all  his  periods  were 
due  to  the  quahty  of  mind  that  made  him  a  speculative  thinker 
disguised  as  an  historian.  He  was  always  manipulating,  making 
or  unmaking,  exaggerating  or  diminishing,  facts,  that  they  might 
become  vehicles  of  his  thought.  From  this  cause  his  Glaubenglehre 
is  vitiated  throughout.  Christianity  is  judged  by  principles  of  a 
transient  BpecDlative  mood,  and  held  to  be  condemned.  A  small 
section  of  negative  thinkers  is  made  equal  to  modem  science.  He 
halloos,  not  only  before  he  is  out  of  the  wood,  but  before  he  is  well 
into  it.  Then  he  has  a  curious  notion  of  Christianity.  It  seems  to 
him  to  become  tiie  more  Christian  the  more  doctrinally  extensive 
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it  gets.  He  does  not  allow :  himself  to  imagine  that  it  may  die 
through  excess  as  well  as  through  defect.  Hence  he  holds  every 
increase  of  its  doctrines  growth,  every  decrease  decay.  But  a 
religion  as  well  as  a  man  may  perish  through  obesity.  To  reduce 
a  faith  may  be  to  purify  and  strengthen  it.  The  very  points 
Strauss  emphasizes  as  proving  tiie  decadence  may  be  made  to 
prove  the  rejuvenescence  of  Christianity.  The  removal  of  the 
systems  that  have  been  built  round  the  faith  need  not  destroy, 
may  rather  tend  to  disclose  it.  The  history  can,  therefore,  be  made 
to  bear  another  and  more  natural  interpretation  than  its  author's. 
What  he  terms  its  development  or  upbuilding  may  be  termed  its 
diseased  growth,  or  extinction  by  parasites ;  what  he  explains  as 
dissolution,  we  may  explain  as  regeneration  and  resurrection.  And 
his  earlier  allusion  to  a  Christianity  more  Christian  than  the  pri- 
mitive, shows  that  Strauss  himself  had  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
he  now  conveniently  forgot. 

From  this  point  Strauss  forsook  for  twenty  years  the  thorny  paths 
of  theology.  Of  these  years  the  first  ten  were  marked  by  domestic 
and  political  events  and  anxieties ;  the  second  by  his  happiest,  be- 
cause purest,  literary  work.  He  was  married  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1842,  to  Agnes  Schebest,  an  accomplished  woman,  then  well  known 
as  a  singer,  later  as  an  authoress.  The  marriage  was  full  of 
promise,  which  was  never  fulfilled.  Husband  and  wife  had  to 
part  without  either  leaving  to  the  other  the  memory  of  a  "  fair 
companionship  "  broken  and  beautified  by  death.  Of  the  storms 
that  wi'ecked  his  happiness  this  separation  he  thought  the  worst, 
and  he  so  expresses  the  thought  as  to  make  us  feel  how  happy  he 
had  been  had  his  wife  been  like  his  mother.*  His  loss  was 
great.  Had  he  been  a  happier  man  he  had  been  a  better  critic. 
His  hard  experiences  tended  to  embitter  his  irony  and  sour  his 
humour.  He  had  an  eye  quick  at  seeing  and  a  pen  graceful  at 
describing  the  cesthetics  of  home  affection  ;  but,  related  to  it  as  an 
artist  rather  than  as  a  man,  he  was  without  the  sweeter  and 
serener  qualities  the  enjoyment  of  it  can  give.  One  cannot  read 
certain  of  his  short  essays,  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  loving 
reminiscence,  without  wishing  that  a  happy  home  had  been  to 
him  less  of  a  vision  and  more  of  a  reality. 

His  poHtical  were  no  happier  than  his  domestic  relations.  1835 
was  the  forerunner  of  1848.  The  speculative  radicalism  invaded 
poUtics  and  pressed  forward  to  Revolution,  while  conseivatism  built 
dykes  against  it.  On  the  one  hand,  root  and  branch  reform  in 
Church  and  State  was  advocated ;  on  the  other,  the  cry  was  raised 
as  to  the  solidarity  of  the  conservative  interests.  On  the  one 
side,  thought  became  ever  more  extravagantly  negative;  the  abso- 
lute egotism  of  Max  Stimer  superseded  the  humanism  of  Feuer- 

•  Kleine  Schriften,  N.F.,  p.  268. 
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bach,  but  ouly  to  go  down  before  a  lees  refined  materialism.  On 
the  other,  neo-Lntheranism,  guided  by  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg, 
and  carrying  with  it  Friedrich  Wilhehn  IV,,  became  more  and 
more  intolerant,  averse  to  the  mildest  conciliation,  hating  alike 
the  theology  and  polity  of  the  moderate  and  mediating  union 
party.  Hence  came  one  of  Strauss'  happiest  literary  efibrts.  He 
paralleled  Julian  the  Apostate  and  Friedrich  Wilhehn.*  The 
Apostate  Emperor  was  made  the  mirror  of  the  Evangelical  King. 
His  aims,  acts,  qualities,  counsellors,  were  reflected  in  those  of 
Julian,  and  hit  off  with  subtle  irony  and  genial  satire.  He  thus 
seemed  in  poKty,  as  in  theology,  a  typical  radical,  and  so  was 
invited  by  certain  electors  of  Ludwigsburg  to  stand  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet  at  Frankfurt.f 
He  failed ;  the  clerical  influence,  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the  rural 
districts,  being  too  strong  for  him.  Soon  after,  when  the  election 
was  urban,  he  was  returned  to  the  ParKament  of  Wiirtemberg,  but 
did  not  long  retain  his  seat.  If  the  clergy  opposed  his  election, 
the  radicals  compelled  his  resignation.  While  too  radical  in 
theology  for  the  former,  he  was  too  conservative  in  politics  for  the 
latter.  He  thought  the  Government  too  orthodox  to  be  left  unre- 
formed,  but  did  not  think  the  masses  ripe  for  a  republicj  He 
proudly  laid  down  the  honour  the  popular  vote  had  given,  possibly 
with  the  odi  profanum  vulgus  intensified. 

On  hn  withdrawal  from  politics  the  period  of  his  purer  literary 
activnty  began  (1848-60).  Its  fniitR  were  a  series  of  classical 
biographies,  each  more  or  less  representative  of  the  stniggle 
between  Religion  and  Culture,  or  rather  Ecclesiasticism  and 
Humanism.  The  leader  of  the  fceries  was  a  Life  of  the  brilliant  but 
unfortunate  poet  Schubart,§  whose  blunt,  brave  spirit,  mirrored  in  his 
letters,  was  shown  doiiigbattle  against  untoward  circumstances,  pro- 
fessional, domestic,  political,  and  disciplined  by  a  weary  imprison- 
ment into  patient  magnanimity.  Then  came  Chritttian  MiirklinJI  a 
contemporary  portrait,  with  many  miniatures  and  autobiograpliic 
details  filled  in,  a  pictin-e  of  the  tendencies  that  had  credited  Strauss, 
painted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  creature.  He  next  recalled 
from  neglect  into  notice  Nicodemus  Fri8elilin,1f  critic,  scholar,  poet, 
patriot,  who  had  taught  the  past  to  instruct  the  present ;  had 
offended  old  by  introducing  new  modes  of  classical  inquir}^ ;  had 
made  Paganism  revive  to  rebuke  Lutheranism  ;  and  had  perished 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  prison  into  which  jealousy 

•  Dftr  Romantikor  auf  dor  Throne  dor  Ciisaren,  oder  Julian  dor  Abtriinnigo,  1847. 

t  Tho  speeches,  which  are  not  without  nutobiographioal  interest,  delivered  while  on 
liis  oloctionoering  tour  wore  afterwards  published: — Sochs  theologisch-politische  Volks- 
reden.    1H4S. 

I  For  his  political  position  see  Christian  Miirklin,  Zohntos  Kap. 

§  Schubart's  Leben  in  seinen  Brief  en.      1840.     2  vols. 

i  ChriBtian  Miirklin,  Ein  Lobons-  nnd  Charaktorbild  ana  dor  Oogonwart,  1861.  1  vol. 

^  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Dichters  nnd  Philologon  X.  Frischlins,  1855. 
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had  tliro\vn  him.  The  work  that  followed  was  the  beautiful  moncK 
graph  ou  Ulrich  von  Hutten,*  knight,  scholar,  poet,  satirist,  whose 
satire  consumed  rather  than  scorched  what  it  touched.  It  was 
certainly  a  Tendenzschrift,  meant  to  show  that,  while  the  Humanists 
alone  could  not  have  accompUshed  the  Reformation,  Luther's  reign 
was  now  ended  and  Hutten's  ought  to  begin.  Humanism  was  the 
broad  and  gUttering  Rhine  at  Bingen,  needing  to  be  narrowed  and 
chafed  by  reUgious  enthusiasm  into  wild  strength  before  it  could 
force  its  way  through  the  moimtains  to  the  sea.t  Hutten  had  united 
in  him  the  culture  of  the  humanist  and  the  energy  of  the  enthusiast, 
but  it  was  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  fatherland,  and  humanity.  So 
his  spirit  still  Hves  and  storms  against  those  '^  who  would  plant  a 
new  Papacy  in  the  very  bosom  of  Protestantism,  the  princes  who 
exalt  their  will  into  law,  the  scholars  who  place  circumstances  and 
expediencies  above  truth.  It  bunis  in  us  as  hate  for  everything 
ungenerous,  imfree,  and  untrue,  but  glows  in  us  as  enthusiasm  for 
the  honour  and  greatness  of  the  fatherland."t  This  aim  became 
more  manifest  in  his  next  work,  an  edition  of  Hutten's  Dialogues,  ^ 
which,  Uke  ancient  warriors  stripped  of  their  rusty  mail,  and 
clothed  in  the  modem  regimentals  of  supple  and  trenchant  Ger- 
man, were  sent  forth  to  do  battle  against  the  Protestantism  that 
had  become  a  Papacy.  The  preface  that  introduced  the  transla- 
tions pointed  their  moral.  It  celebrated  with  grim  humour  the 
semi-jubilee  of  the  Leben  Jesu,\\  and  signalized  its  author*s  return 
to  his  ancient  battle-field.  The  harmonists  of  science  and  reUgion 
he  rat^d  as  little  better  than  knaves.  Ewald  was  abused  in  termB 
he  himself  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The  old  story  of  the 
modem  classics  being  non-Christian  was  re-told.  The  positions  of 
"  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  "  were  in  part  anticipated.  It  had 
long  been  an  open  secret  that  men  of  culture  and  thought  had 
ceased  to  beUevo  the  Church  dogmas.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  or 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  no  one  acknowledged  as  an  adequate 
expression  of  his  faith.ir  And  as  with  the  laity,  so  with  the  clergy^ 
evasions,  hypocrisies  before  others  and  one's  own  conscience,  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Why  not  out  with  the  truth  t  The  mora) 
contents  of  Christianity  and  the  character  of  its  Foimder  can  be 
held  fast,  but  let  all  else  go.  Whether  when  it  is  gone  we  may 
still  be  called  Christians  is  a  small  matter.  What's  in  a  name? 
"  This  I  know,  we  shall  then,  and  only  then,  be  once  more  true 
and  honest  men,  boimd  to  nothing  false,  and  therefore  better  than 

hitherto."**  .    ,,    ^ 

A.  M.  Fairbairn* 

(To  be  continued) 

"^  Ulrioh  Ton  Hutten.   1858.  2  toIs. 

t  Vol  it  800.  X  Vol.  ii.  p.  867. 

$  GMpriohe   Ton  Ulrich  Ton  Button,  iiberaetst  and  erlautert  Ton  D.  F.  Stranst, 
Leipiig.     1860.  y  P.  Ut.  ^  P.  L  ••  P.  lii. 


rs^  LATEST  THEORY  ABOUT  BACON. 


UB.  SPIQ)DIN6,  a  pro£e«doiul  in  timigs  Baconian,  haTin|> 
JlL  OKOght  me  treqMwsng  on  bis  preserres,  and  finding  me 
teaolnte  not  to  serve  him  as  nnder-game&eeper,  wiahes  to  trample 
npoB  me  ae  a  meddling  amateur.  I  hope  to  show,  however,  that 
even  an  amateur  coming  to  a  subject  fresh,  may  have  advantages 
over  a  professional  who  has  devoted  five-and-twenty  years  to 
oveMraining.  Mr.  Spedding  complains  that  in  the  introduction 
to  my  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  I  have  "  either  overlooked  things 
that  appear  to  him  important,  or  have  silently  set  them  aside  as 
tndevant."  The  latter  is  the  truer  statement.  I  have  not  over- 
looked any  of  his  facta,  but  I  have  been  forced  to  set  aside  as 
inelevant  a  good  many  facts  that  were  not  really  facts,  but  only 
Mr,  Spedding's  sannisee.  Considerations  of  space — and,  as  I  then 
^longht,  of  good  taste,  having  regard  to  ray  obligations  to  Mr. 
Spedding — obliged  me  then  to  set  them  aside  "silently."  In 
an  introduction  dealing  with  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  a  theo- 
logiaii,  a  politician,  and  a  moralist,  it  was  obviously  impossible 
*o  «y — as  I  might  have  said  six  or  seven  times  in  a  page — 
*W  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Spedding's  facts  warranted  Mr.  Sped 
'^gfa  concluHions,  and  to  give  my  reasons  for  so  thinking  in 
tech  case.  But  instead  of  being  grateful  to  me  for  not  ex- 
posng  his  errors,  Mr.  Spedding  is  ungratefiil,  and  complains  of 
^7  "silence."  In  a  forthcoming  work  I  trust  to  make  up  for 
put  deficiencies  and  silences,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
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Mr.  Spedding  no  room  for  a  repetition  of  his  complaints ;  but 
meantime,  though  I  am  painfully  aware  that  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  I  cannot  do  him  justice,  yet  I  will  ask  him  to  accept 
these  pages  as  a  first  instahnent  of  what  he  wants.  Even  in 
these,  I  hope  to  convince  Mr.  Spedding  that  I  have  not  "  over- 
looked "  his  facts,  and  to  convince  every  one  except  Mr.  Sped- 
ding that  I  was  justified  in  "  setting  them  aside  as  irrelevant.'* 
But  before  proceeding  to  Mr.  Spedding's  facts,  one  word  about 
my  much  misrepresented  **  theory." 

What  Mr.  Spedding  dignifies  with  the  name  of  "the  latest 
theory  about  Bacon  "  consists  simply  in  calling  attention  to  three 
points : — 

(1).  That  preoccupation  with  vast  and  beneficent  schemes  may 
produce  an  inattention  to  the  rules  of  morality  which,  though 
culpable  enough,  is  somewhat  less  culpable  than  simple  disregard 
of  them  in  comparison  with  one's  own  interests. 

(2).  That  a  man  may  come  to  persuade  himself  that  to  pursue 
the  good  of  mankind  through  science  is  the  substance  of  virtue, 
and  therefore  that  anything  that  advances  science  is  lawfid. 
Substitute  for  "  the  good  of  mankind "  the  "  good  of  the 
State,"  and  for  "  science  "  "  politics,"  and  we  have  here  the  exact 
theory  of  Machiavelli ;  and  I  have  shown  that  in  morals  Bacon 
was  greatly  iufluenced  by  Machiavelli.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  a 
recent  impassioned  advocate  of  vivisection  declared  that  "  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth  is  the  highest^  and  moat  civilizingy  and  most 
compasiionate  work  in  which  a  man  can  engager 

(3).  That  intellectual  faults  may  lead  to  immoral  actions,  par- 
ticularly where  the  moral  instincts  are  feeble,  and  that  Bacon's 
intellectual  faults,  €U9  seen  in  his  philosophy,  are  just  of  the  kind 
that  would  lead  to  moral  faults.  In  estimating  Bacon's  character, 
his  philosophy  is  not  altogether  to  be  left  out  of  accoimt ;  and  so 
far  from  there  being  a  great  gulf  between  Bacon  in  action  and 
Bacon  in  speculation,  they  appear  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  closely 
connected.  Bacon's  philosophy  professes  to  command  nature  by 
obeying  her ;  Bacon  as  a  moralist  and  a  politician  appears  to  me 
to  have  attempted  to  command  the  world  by  obeying  the  world. 
In  philosophy  Dr.  Fischer  lays  stress  on  Bacon's  "suppleness" 
and  compHance  with  nature,  never  prescribing  to  her,  but  following 
her  through  all  her  windings  with  obsequious  observation ;  in 
politics  and  action  Hallam  lays  no  less  stress  on  Bacon's  "  incom- 
parable ductility:"  "ductiUty"  in  politics  and  in  morals  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  naturally  with  "  suppleness  "  in  philosophic 
speculation.  As  a  philosopher.  Bacon's  lofty  and  discursive  mind 
framed  vast  visions  of  world-wide  discoveries,  but  in  his  practical 
investigations  neglected  little  details,  the  neglect  of  which  ren- 
dered failure  inevitable ;  Bacon  as  a  statesman  and  moralist  seems 
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to  me  to  have  erred  in  the  same  way  by  fixing  his  mind  on 
colossal  plans  for  benefiting  his  country  and  mankind,  while 
neglecting  the  plain  duties  that  lay  before  him.  The  sanguine 
spirit  in  philosophy  that  sustained  him  through  years  of  expecta- 
tion— still  cheerful,  hopeful,  confident  of  ultimate  success — appears 
to  me  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  same  sanguine  spirit  which  in 
politics  led  him  to  look  on  James  as  a  Solomon,  on  himself  as 
Solomon's  counsellor  and  inspirer,  and  on  Villiers  as  the  yoimg^ 
and  rising  spirit  who  would  look  up  to  Bacon  as  a  father,  and  give 
the  shape  of  action  to  the  theories  of  his  philosophic  statesman- 
ship. Lord  Macaulay's  theory  opposes  Bacon  the  politician  to 
Bacon  the  philosopher ;  my  modification  of  his  theory  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  two.  Lord  Macaulay  exhibits  Bacon  as  two  halves. 
I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  him  as  a  whole. 

All  this,  of  course,  does  not  excuse  Bacon,  or  assert  that  ho  is 
morally  pardonable  because  he  is  intellectually  admirable.   On  the 
contrary,  it  presupposes  a  certain  initial  deadness  of  moral  feeling, 
an  absence  of  response  to  the  appeals  that  in  ordinary  minds  stir 
some  chords  of  unselfish  pity,  or  self-risking  gratitude,  or  sympa- 
thetic indignation  against  wrong,  or  at  least  some  deterring  dread 
of  the  Nemesis  attending  ofiences  against  the  most  ordinary  social 
feeling.     Such  a  character  is  not  to  be  admired,  nor  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  it  is  to  be  condemned.    But  before  condemning,  the  judge 
Bhould  have  all  the  facts  before  him.      Now,  Mr.  Spedding  inge- 
niously tries  to  make  me  out  guilty  at  the  same  time  of  excessive 
moral  laxity  and  of  excessive  severity.     I  convict  Bacon,  he  says, 
of  all  sorts  of  faults  of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  and  then  let  him  off 
on  the  score  of  the  grandeur  of  his  intellect.     I  accuse  Mr.  Sped- 
ding of  exactly  the  opposite  error.     He  affects  to  be  very  rigid  in 
liifl  moral  principles,  but  in  his  estimate  of  actions  he  is  utterly  lax. 
Both  faults  are,  no  doubt,  serious.     If  I  could  be  proved  to  have 
let  ofif  Bacon,  as  a  great  genius,  for  faults  for  which  an  ordinary 
man  would  be  condemned,  I  should  be  ready  to  admit  my  error.* 
But  of  the  two,  the  error  attributed  to  me  seems  the  less  dangerous. 
K I  give  a  paradoxical  explanation  of  the  facts,  I  fail  to  persuade ; 
but  at  all  events  I  honestly  admit  the  facts.     But  Mr.  Spedding, 
^th  his  affected  impartial  rigour,  is  likely  to  do  much  harm.     He 
does  not  tamper  with  principles,  but  he   tampers   with   facts, 
80  smothering  some  of  them  with  surmises,  commentaries,  and 

*  I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  confess  that  one  sentence  (the  last)  in  my  Intro- 
duction to  the  Essays  is  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  tenor 
cf  the  rest  of  the  Introduction  and  with  the  view  advocated  here.  That  sentence  was 
Ji^t  in  the  original  text  as  seen  in  proof  by  Mr.  Spedding,  but  was  too  hastily  in- 
Mrted  under  a  kind  of  pressure  or  gentle  coercion  exercised  by  him  through  the 
nediom  of  the  criticism  with  which  he  very  kindly  favoured  me  at  my  request  while 
^y  work  was  passing  through  the  press.  In  a  future  Edition  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cancelling  it.  I  shall  have  so  much  occasion  to  complain  of  misrepresentation 
that  I  gladly  admit  here,  that  Mr.  Spedding  was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  advantage 
®'my  weak  conceBBion  to  him,  to  make  a  most  effective  peroration  to  his  Bocond  Article. 
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illogical  inferences,  that  the  reader,  being  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  Mr.  Spedding,  is  led  completely  astray.  I  shall  now 
show  how  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  some  of  Mr.  Sped- 
ding's  "facts,"  and  will  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, that  the  real  facts  of  Bacon's  life  are  quite  incompatible 
with  Mr.  Spedding's  theory  about  Bacon — ^which  is  this,  that  he 
was  a  man  who  "  all  his  life  long  had  thought  more  of  his  duty  than 
his  fortune  ....  doing  with  his  heart  whatever  his  hand 
found  to  do,  wUJwiU  consideration  of  reward"  (viii.  284);  "all  hifl 
life  long  he  had  been  studying  to  know  and  to  speak  the  truth  ;  "  and 
Mr.  Spedding  further  doubts  "whether  there  was  ever  any  man 
whose  evidence  upon  matters  of  fact  may  be  more  absolutely  relied  on" 

I. 

To  the  facts  then :  and,  taking  Mr.  Spedding  where  he  seems 
to  be  strongest,  let  us  analyse  such  of  his  facts  as  bear  on 
Bacon's  conduct  to  Essex.  In  strict  accordance  with  his  perfect 
confidence  in  Bacon's  veracity,  Mr.  Spedding  not  only  impUcitly 
accepts  every  statement  made  by  Bacon  in  his  "Apology,"  but  also 
does  not  shrink  from  championing  the  Report — ^for  which  Bacon 
himself  admits  that  he  was  responsible  as  penman-commonly 
known  as  "  The  Declarations  of  the  Treasons  of  Essex,"  and  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Clarendon  as  "a  pestilent  Ubel,"  but  by  Mr. 
Spedding  as  "a  narrative  strictly  and  scrupulously  veracious." 
"  Nobody,"  he  adds,  "  has  yet  attempted  to  specify  any  particular 
untruth  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Government  Declaration." 
This  is  an  intimidating  statement;  but  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
being  the  first,  if  I  am  the  first,  to  attempt  to  specify  some  parti- 
cular untruths  expressed  or  impUed  in  this  "  veracious  narrative ;" 
and  I  beUeve  Mr.  Spedding  will  have  to  admit  that,  at  least,  some 
of  these  are  untiniths. 

1.  The  Declaration  states  (11.  247)  that  it  sets  down  "  the  very 
confessions  and  testimonies  tJiemselveSf  word  for  word  taken  out  of  the 
originals."  This  is  not  true.  The  confessions  are  garbled,  and 
purposely  garbled.  There  is  a  letter  from  Cecil  (II.  314)  ex- 
pressly requesting  the  omission  of  certain  words  from  the  evidence 
because  they  would  look  "  too  suspicious."  Mr.  Jardine  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  many  of  the  omitted  passages  (some  of  which 
are  marked  "  om."  in  Coke's  or  Bacon's  handwriting)  materially 
weaken  the  case  against  Essex. 

2.  "  So  likewise  those  points  of  popularity  which  every  man 
took  notice  and  note  of,  as  his  afiable  gestures,  &c.,  were  either  the 
qualities  of  a  nature  disposed  to  disloyalty,  or  the  beginnings  and  con* 
ceptions  of  tliat  which  afterwards  grew  to  shape  and  form" 

Contrast  this  with  Bacon's  own  advice  to  Essex  in  1596 :  "  The 


tlurd  impression  is  of  a  popular  roputatioo  ;  ^i^tiolif-beoinue  it  is  a 
thing  good  in  iteelf,  being  obtained  as  your  Loidsfaip  obtaineth  it, 
that  is,  ^M  arlilmt  (and  beside b.  weil  goverfled, -it  ii  ooe  of  th^ 
best  flowers  of  your  greatness  botb  pix-sent  Mkd  to  <l<Aae)^it  WonU 
be  handled  teuderly.  The  only  way  is  to  qaenoll  it  BirAi*  4&d.sot 
rebut:  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions,  to  fhe  Qoem  to  qwoi 
again»t  popularity  and  popular  courecs  veheiHll(l7,  Hid  to  but  it  in 
all  other* :  but  neverthelexg  to  go  on  in  tjour  /iMtelpa&fa  tamaUmUwiA 


'9«>  *']1iiliMiiri&rittge  int)k«4iat  a{qt^iite  utdthiiBthe  did  affect  tsd 
eavfaMxAtt;  govqnubeni  of '  Ireland."  :  UntFae<  We  hav^  Ceoil'i 
qro  twriaipiiy  ttfct.  4he  E»l  wu  tinimllbg  Ho  g^  **  The  cup," 
Mid  tiw  8eor^ii7.  "IwiU  havdty  pass  from  him.*'* 

4k  f  HetM^itMudM  to  epgage  liimflelf  Id  other  joruneyB  tlut 
rikoidd  faiiidw'  the  (proMcntion  in  the  North."  Not  tnie.  His 
iriibBd  .to  itroBtemte  the  jonmey  to  the  North  at  onoe,  but  vu 
dJOTadedby -laaConttoiL 

&.  "&j^  volnntlHily  engage  bimeelf  in  an  miBeasonable  and 
fariileMJoiiiteyabttf  Hsauttt,  te  joomey  never  propounded  in  the 
faaaaX  tiwn^  neref  adTeitised  oyer  hither  while  it  vaa  past." 
1btraai'N«i.l^^uapfied):  Th^Coiincal  had  itaelf  "  proponnded  a 
jmne!^  inloLdiuter,'' and  the  joiinttiy  into  UaBster  was  nmpfy 
MuUnaAai  oCthat,  ^arvting  frutnithe  invitation  of  the.  Preeident  of 
Ittital  Untaith,vNo.2i'Ce(»lt  the  Earl'a  chief  enemy,  writing 
from  England,  announced  to  Sir  H.  Neville  in  France  the  intention  of 
Essex  topaaBiDtoMunster.andannounceaitwithout  any  disapproval. 
Here  are  Cecil's  own  words :  "  For  the  time  of  the  year  not  serving 
to  pus  into  Ulster  (to  break  the  head  of  the  rebellion)  till  the 
moath  of  June,  within  twenty  days  his  Lordship  began  a  journey 
into  Leinster,  and  from  thence  inttndt  (note  intende,  not  intended) 
lopau  into  Muntter,  with  a  purpoflo  to  secure  those  provinces,  that 
■  thereby  the  main  action  of  Ulster  may  be  proceeded  with,  with 
'Madistraction/'t  It  is  therefore  false  to  say  that  the  journey 
»u  "never  advertised  over  hither  while  it  was  past." 

6.  "  And  with  this  message  (an  offer  of  Tyrone  tQ  make  Essex 
tbe  greatest  man  in  England)  this  examinate  made  the  Earl  of 
Wx  acquainted  before  his  coming  to  this  examjnate's  house,  at 
that  time  when  this  eiaminate  was  sent  to  Tyrone  \and  the  Earl 
"f  Eiitx  thaked  hia  head  at  it  and  gave  no  certain  aneteer  to  ii]."  By 
mppreBsing  the  expression  of  Essex's  dissent,  the  Government 

*  Bitcb,  iL  391.  Abundant  proof  aonld  be  giren  oF  this :  and  Profenor  Br««sr  hw 
'■Mtlf  fonmded  to  ma  oopJM  of  two  leHars  from  Euex  to  Souttiunptoii,  1  JutiuUT, 
1^,  ud  fnm  BloQut  to  Euax,  8  JsDD&ry,  1699,  whicb  place  Eusza  uDirilllngnsu 
^<T°Bd  qneatioti.  Tbat  to  Sonthampton,  begina:  ■'IdIo  Irelandlgo;  thaQaMnhath 
"■"waUj  dMi««d  it,  tfaa  Coiuicil  da  paaiionalelf  nrge  it,  and  I  ud.  tied  in  mj  own 
'qM^lon  to  DM  DO  tnglTonation."    (iTiiLBe.) 

t  WInwood  Hemoriali,  Kaj  38. 
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tuttruthfally  exaggerated  the  forci^  of  Lee's  evidence* «  And  to 
prevent  <iftnyero06kexamiiiation  of  Lee  (which  was  allowed  to 
Essexin  theoaeeof  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge)  )the  Gofyerament  had 
fcee  execnted  two  days  before  the  trial  of  Essex.        .  ,.i'i    ■• 

7.  '**' A  Kttle  before  my  LorJCi  coming  over  into  Enffland^^^^A  treason-^ 
able  conversation  took  place.  Not  true.  A  sentence  in-^Bloanf  8 
eotifession  distinctly  states  the  date  :  'Hhis  was  some  time  be/ore 
Ae  EarPs  journey  to  the  norih!^  •  But  this  is  enppreMed  by-  tkeChvem* 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  treasonable  convenwtion  in 
Dublin  to  ^appear  to  have  sprang  out  of  an  onderstaadin^  with 
Tyrone,  and  to  have  been  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  return 
of  Essex  to  England.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  Declaration — ^*'But  on  the  Earl  of  Essex's  part  ensued 
immediately  after  this  parley  a  strange  motion  and  project,  which 
though  no  doubt  he  had  harboured  in  his  breast  before,  yet  for 
anything  yet  appeareth,  he  did  not  utter  and  bteak  urith  €myih  it, 
before  he  had  been  confirmed  and  justified  in  his  purpose  by  the  cam" 
Unation  and  correspondence  which  he  found 'in^  Tyrone  upon^heir  con* 
ference!^  Mr.  Spedding  himself  admits  that  he  is  "driven. to  the 
conclusion  "  that  the  date  in  the  Declaration  is  wrong.*  .     .  - 

8.  *'  Condescending  to  Blunt's  advice  to  surprise  the-CJoart,  he 
did  pursue  that  plot  accordingly."  Not  true.  He  took  six  men 
to  court.  **BluntN3  advice"  had  been  given  in  an  idle  conver- 
itation  six  weeks  before,  which  had  dropped,  and  nothing  had 
come  of  it.  But  Bacon  transposes  the  date  in  order,  by./*  a  Kttle 
mixture  of  a  he/'  to  magnify  a  few  hasty  words  into  a  deliberate 
conspiracy. 

9.  "  The  principal  article  of  them  (Tyrone's  conditions  of  peace) 
being  that  thera  should  be  a  general  restitution  of  rebels  in  Ire- 
land to  all  their  lands  and  possessions  that  they  could  pretend  any 
right  to  before  their  going  out  into  rebellion."  Probably  untrue ; 
not  proved.  The  document  printed  by  Mr.  Spedding  as  **  Tyrone's 
Propositions" — "an  enclosure,  I  suppose^^  he  says,  in  a  letter  of 
Cecil's — ^is  demonstrably  spurious ;  and  there  are  no  grounds  for 
thinking  that  Cecil  enclosed  anything  in  the  letter  mentioned-  by 
Mr.  Spedding.  Writing  to  Neville,  on  the  18th  Septermber — that 
is,  eleven  days  after  the  parley  between  Essex  and  Tyrone,  Cecil 
does  enclose  "an  abstmot  of  proceedings  which  my  Lord  hath 
held."  What  the  "  proceedings  "  were  we  do  not  know,  for  the 
enclosure  is  not  preserved ;  but  we  do  know  that  Cecil  <?on8idered 
them,  so  far,  promising.  And  that  Sir  H.  Neville  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  is  clear  from  his  reply — "  Your  honour  hath  imparted  to 
me  the  substance  of  a  parley  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Tyrone, 
for  which  I  must  hiunbly  thank  you,  and  beseech  God,  Oiere  may 

*  Even  thoae  wlio  am  familiar  with  Mr.  Sp6«1ding*s  moife  determined  prejadioea  nmy 
be  lorprised  to  hear  that  he  thinki  the  true  date  makee  the  oaae  irorie  for  Eims. 
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yrow' a  goodixmclu$ion  thereof y  to  her  Majeeiy^e  quiet  and  eonterit" 
mmt.''* 

10.  In  the  second  confeciBion  of  Sir  Ferdinando-  Gorge,  the 
GoTemment  sappreaaed  a  passage  stating  that  on  the  Tuesday 
befiyretke  insnrrection  (September  8)  no  definite  plan  had  been 
resolved  on,  but  **  we  brake  up  and  resolved  of  nothing^  but  referred 
alliio  my  Lord  of  Essex  himself."  In  the  confessions  of  Sir  John 
Davies  and  of  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  the  Government  suppressed 
similar  passages. 

To  these  misstatements  we  may  add  those  in  the  ^'Apology,"  and 
also  the  discrepancies  between  the  "Apology"  and  certain  letters: — 

1.  Bacon  says  in  the  "  Apology  "  that  he  dissuaded  the  Earl  of 
Essex  by  certain  arguments  from  going  to  Ireland ;  Avhereas  there 
is  evidence  that  he,  by  those  very  arguments,  when  correctly 
represented,  encouraged  him  to  go. 

2.  He  declares  in  the  "Apology"  that  he  excused  himself  to 
the  Queen  for  absence  from  the  Star  Chamber  on  the  ground  of 
iUness ;  whereas  an  extant  letter  proves  that  he  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  his  devotion  to  the  Queen's  service  made  him  so 
unpopular  with  Essex's  faction,  as  to  endanger  his  Ufe. 

S.  In  certain  letters  written  for  Essex  and  Anthony  Bacon,  he 
declares  that  the  Queen  was  unwilling  to  call  Essex  to  trial.  In 
tbe  *^  Apology  "  he  states  that  she  was  bent  upon  it,  and  that  he 
strove  vainly  to  divert  her. 

4.  In  the  same  letters  and  in  others  Bacon  recognises  the 
oxietence  of  dangerous  enemies  to  Essex  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen.  In  the  trial  for  treason  he  ignores  the  existence  of  such 
enemies,  and  accuses  Essex  of  hypocrisy  in  feigning  their 
existence. 

To  demonstrate  in  detail  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Declaration, 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article ;  I  can  only 
pledge  myself  to  do  this  hereafter.  But  it  will  be  quite  possible  at 
once  to  show  the  misstatements  in  Bacon's  "  Apology,"  and  this 
we  will  proceed  to  do.  To  begin,  then,  -with  Bacon's  advice  to 
Eaeex  before  the  Earl  set  out  for  Ireland.  Bacon  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  sedulously  dissuaded  his  patron  from  undertaking 
tliat fatal  enterprise;  and  accordingly,  with  childlike  simplicity, 
Mr.  Spedding  beUeves  it.  "  Of  the  advice,"  says  Mr.  Spedding, 
''which  Bacon  did  in  fact  give,  we  must  be  content  with  his  own 
^port,  there  being  no  other  record  of  it,"  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
^uotethe  "record"  from  Bacon's  "Apology."  But  Mr.  Spedding  is 
'JMstaken.  There  is  another  "  record,"  namely,  in  one  of  Bacon's 
extant  letters ;   and  the  "  record "  of   the  letter  contradicts  the 

Whwo^  Mtmoriah, — I  gladly  acknowledge  m j  obligation!  to  Profosior  Brewer, 
J^*ivppUad  me  with  other  cogent  argaxnents  demonstrating  the  spariouBneBs  of  this 
^^^V&wt,  when  I  communicated  my  suBpicions  to  him. 

L  2 
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"  record "  of  the  "  Apology."    The  reader  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  "  records  "  : — 

Letter, — "  Your  late  note  of  my  silence  \h  your  occasions  hath  made  me* 
set  down  these  few  and  wandering  lines,  as  one  that  would  say  somewhat 
and  can  say  nothing,  touching  your  Lordship's  intended  charge  for  Irdand. 
But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good  spirit  leading  me  to  presage  success^ 
For  first,  looking  into  the  course  of  God*s  providence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  to  consideration  how  great  things  Ood  hath  done  by  her 
Majesty  and  for  her,  I  collect  he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  defection  in 
Ireland,  thereby  to  give  an  urgent  occasion  to  the  reduction  of  thai  whole  king^ 
dam — and  so  the  honour  countervaileth  the  adventure.  Of  which  honour  your 
Lordship  is  in  no  small  possession,  when  that  her  Majesty  hath  made 
choice  of  you  (merely  out  of  her  Royal  judgment^  her  affection  ineUning- 
rather  to  continue  your  attendance)^  into  whose  hand  and  trust  to  put  the 
commandment  and  conduct  of  so  great  forces. 

^^  And  if  any  man  be  of  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  enemy  doth  extenuate 
the  honour  of  the  service^  being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage — /  differ  from  him. 
For  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in  their  greatness  did 
obtain  were  of  such  an  enemy  as  this,  that  is,  people  barbarous  and  not 
reduced  to  civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty,  prodigal  in  life, 
hardened  in  body^  fortified  in  woods  and  bogs^  and  placing  both  justice  and 
felicity  in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the  Gertnans  and  the 
ancient  Britons  and  divers  others" 

Apology. — "  Touching  his  going  into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him  expressly 
and  in  a  set  manner  to  desire  mine  opinion  and  counsel.  At  which  time 
I  did  not  only  dissuade^  but  protest  against  his  going :  telling  him  with  as 
much  vehemency  and  asseveration  as  I  could,  that  absence  in  that  kind 
would  exulcerate  the  Qusen*s  mind^  whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  carry  himself  so  as  to  give  her  sufficient  contentment.  And  because 
I  would  omit  no  argument^  I  remember  I  stood  also  upon  the  difficulty  of 
the  action  :  setting  before  him  out  of  histories  that  the  Irish  were  such  an 
enemy  as  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germans  or  Britons  were :  and  we  saw  how 
the  Romans  ....  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with  enemies  which 
placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty  and  the  sharpness  of  their  sword^  and  had 
the  natural  elemental  advantages  of  bogs  and  woods^  and  hardness  of  bodies^ 
they  ever  found  that  their  hands  wei-e  full  of  them :  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  going  over  with  such  expectation  as  he  did,  and  through  the 
churlishness  of  the  enterprise  not  likely  to  answer,  it  would  mightily 
diminish  his  reputation.  .  .  .  For  I  did  c»  plainly  see  his  overthrow  chained 
as  it  were  by  destiny  to  that  journey^  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  ground 
a  judgment  upon  future  contingents.*^ 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  in  writing  the  "Apology,"  Baoon*B 
memory  served  him  here — as  in  some  other  passages  to  be 
mentioned  below — so  badly  that  he  could  only  remember  one  or 
two  things  that  he  actually  said,  and  invented  a  great  many  other 
things  that  he  did  not  say,  but  afterwards  thought  he  ought  to 
have  said.  Kssex  had  expressly  asked  his  advice,  and  he  had 
given  it;  moreover,  in  giving  it,  he  had  mentioned  the  "Qauli'* 
and  "ancient  Britons,"  their  "woods  and  bogs,"  and  the  "hardness 
of  their  bodies;"  but  he  had  brought  forward  these  historical 
references  not  to  deter  Essex,  but  to  encourage  him ;  instead  of 
"seeing  hi3  overthrow  chained  as  it  were  by  destiny  to  that 
journey,"  he  had  "presaged  success;"  instead  of  predicting  that 
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abfience  would  '^  exulcerate  the  Queen's  mind,"  he  had  congratu* 
lated  Essex  that  *'  Her  Majesty  had  made  choice  of  him  merely 
out  of  her  royal  judgment,  her  affection  iucUDing  rather  to  continue 
his  attendance ; ''  instead  of  predicting  that  it  would  ''  mightily 
^miniah  liis  reputation/'  he  had  declared  that  ''the  honour 
-Gomitervaileth  the  adventure." 

I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Spedding  can  explain  these  evident 
<K>ntradictions.    The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  suggests 
itself  to  me  is  to  resort  to  a  device  once  familiar  enough  in  the 
-explanation  of  legendary  and    mythological  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies,  but  now  somewhat  discredited — it  may  be  called 
the  Lempriere  hypothesis.    In  Lempriere's  dictionary,  I  beUeve, 
whenever  a  mythical  personage  was  found  to  have  been  bom  in 
two  different  places,  or  to  have  done  anything  else  exposing  two 
different  traditions  to  the  charge  of  being  incompatible,  the  usual 
solution  was  to  suppose  that  '*  there  were  two  persons  of  that 
name."     And  Mr.  Spedding  may  possibly  find  a  solution  of  the 
present  difficulty  in  a  similar  hypothesis.    He  may  suppose  that 
there  were  two  discourses  on  the  Irish  expedition,  both  arising 
from  the  express  request   of  Essex,  and  both  mentioning  the 
« Romans,"  the  "Gauls"  and  "ancient  Britons,"  the  "bogs  and 
woods,"  the  "  sharpness  of  their  swords,"  and  the  "  hardness  of 
their  bodies,"  but  in  other  respects  entirely  different,  or  rather 
opposite,  the  one  deprecating,  the  other  recommending  the  expe- 
dition to  Ireland.     The  advice  might  have  been  given  earlier, 
while  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  still  an  open  (question  : 
the  letter,  Mr.  Spedding  may  urge,  might  have  been  written  later 
"when  Essex  was  definitely  appointed  past  recall.     In  the  desperate 
-condition  in  wliicli  Mr.  Spedding  must  needs  be  placed  if  he  is  to 
reconcile  the  "Apology"  with  the  Letters,  he  may  fairly  claim  all 
indulgence,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  refuse  him,  if  he  desires 
it,  the  refuge  of  the  Lempriere  hypothesis.*     But  it  is  not  without 
other  difficulties  besides  its  essential  improbability.     In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  memory  either  of  Essex  or  of 
Bacon  that  the  "  Gauls  and  ancient   Britons  "    should   be  thus 
utilized  in  the  space  ot  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
opposite  conclusions.     In  the  next  place,  if  the  letter  just  quoted 
Was  written  after  Essex's  command  had  been  definitely  settled,  it 
Daust  have  been  written  between  the  15th  of  March,  on  which 
day  it  was  settled,  and  the  27th  of  March,  on  which  day  Essex  set 
<)ut.    Give  Mr.  Spedding  every  chance,  and  suppose  the  letter  was 
^tten  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  Earl  set  out,  say  on  the  24th 

*  I  hardly  like  to  asnert  that  Mr.  Spedding  actually  adopts  this  hypothesis  ;  hut  hia 
lemarkR  (ii.  129)  cortainly  l'»ad  to  the  conclusion  that  ho  adopts  it :  '*  in  rominding  him 
o»«  mme  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  him,  to  rouso  hiR  amhition  to  encouutor  and  over- 
come them,  is  the  task  to  which  Bacon  nou'  addresaos  hini»*olf." 
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of  March.  Yet  in  the  letter  it  appears  that-  Essex  had  bxtdy  (aaj  a 
week  ago,  on  the  17th  of  March)  reproached  Bacon  with  being* 
"silent  in  his  occasions.-'  It  is  clear  that  such  "silence"  must 
have  extended  over  some  considerable  time,  two  or  three  weeks 
at  the  least,  and  therefore  it  would  follow  that  for  two  or  three 
iceeka  at  the  least,  say  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  17 thy  Essex- had 
received  no  counsel^  no  advice,  no  warning  .ff^m  Bacon,  Blit'we>hav^ 
seen  that  there  was  room  for  dounsel  up  to  the  15f7i,  for  tip-  -to  that 
time  Essex  had  not  definitely  received  his  commission^  and'oii  the 
1st  of  March  Essex  is  declared  to  be  ''so  dissatisfied  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  go."  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
.  even  according  to  the  Lempriere  hypothesis,  Bacon  instead  of 
protesting  "  with  vehemency  and  asseveration"  at  the  time  whBo 
matters  were  still  undecided,  and  when  he  might  have  -  prevailed 
on  Essex  to  give  up  the  enterprise— was  "  silent  in  his  friend*8 
occasions."  But  how  improbable  and  desperate  the  *  Lempriere 
hypothesis  is  will  be  appai-ent  to  everybody  whose  judgment  is 
unbi€i8sed  by  a  determination  to  prove  that  Bacon  is  one  who 
"  all  his  Ufe  long  had  been  studying  to  know  and  speak  the  truth;" 
In  the  next  place^  let  us  ask  what  part  did  Bacon  play  during 
his  friend's  imprisonment.  He  -professes  in  the  "  Apology "  to 
have  strenuously  and  perseveringly  advocated  his  cause  with' the 
Queen;  According  to  his  account >- when  he  heard  that  my  Lord 
was  come  over  and  that  he  was  committed  to  his  chamber,  he 
repaired  as  his  duty  was  to  Nonsuch  and  "  talked  with  him  privately 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked,  mine  opinion  of  ihe  cooiBe 
which  was  taken  with  him;  I  told  him,  My  hordy  Nubecala  est,  eiio 
traneiUt ;  it  is  but  a  mist,"  &c.  Now,  curiously  enough^  we  have 
a  letter  from  Bacon  written,  as  Mr.  Spedding  admits,  inmiediately 
"  on  hearing  that  Essex  had  beeii<  committed  to  his  ofaakntNer/'  and 
it  contains  this  same  expression  ^^Nubectia  esit^^  c&b;'  ■  At  that' time 
Bacon  had  nots^en  Essex,  but  wrote-  ^'referring  all-  toiMnne'time 
when  I  may  see  your  Lordship."  Now,  as  Mr.  Spedding  weU 
says,*  the  news  that  Essex  had  been  confined  to  Ids  chamber 
could  not  reach  Bacon  in  London  till  *  Saturday  th6r29th..of 
September,' so  that  thief  letter  could  not  be  written  till  that  day. 
But  on  Monday  the  1st  October,  Essex  was  committed  to  the  dose 
custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  from  that  day  for  many  montha 
saw  no  one.  Bacon  himself  freely  confesses  that  he  never  dreamed 
even  of  writing  to  his  friend  during  his  nine  modths'  imprisonment, 
but  only  >*a8  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his  Uberty,  whereby  I  migKt 
without  peril  of  tlie  Queens  indignatidn  write  to  him*^^ -  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  if  Bacon  wrote  to  Essex  on  the  29th  hoping  to  see 
him  shortly,  either  that  hope  muet  have  been  disapp&ifUedf  or  it 

•  VoLiiUSa 
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mnst  have  been  falfilled  next  day,  t.^.,  Sunday  the  30th.  Now  it 
k  certainly  possible  that  what  we  called  just  now  the  Lempriere 
hypothesis  may  be  true  here,  viz.,  that  tiiere  was  first  u  speech 
and  then  a  letter,  both  to  the  same  effect,  and  both  partly  in  the 
tame  words,  and  that  Bacon  wrote  *'  Nubecula  est "  on  Saturday, 
and  then  ^aid  it  on  Sunday.  But  it  seems  a  priori  unlikely. 
However,  here  again,  I  will  not  grudge  Mr.  Spedding  the  refuge 
of  the  Lempriere  hypothesis. 

But  the  demonstrable  falsehood  on  which  I  shall  now  touch, 

may  spare  us  the  trouble  of  dwelling  on  all  the  possible  or  probable 

SBlsehoodB  of  the  ^  Apology.''    In  order  to  quiet  the  murmurs  of  the 

people  who  were  astomided  at  the  Queen's  severity  to  Essex,  a 

Declaration  was  made  on  the  29th  November  in  the  Star  Chamber, 

of  the  principal  £ault«  laid  to  the  Earls  charge.    Now  from  this 

proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  Bacon  absented  himself,  and.  fairly 

enough,  claims  merit  for  it.     "  The  Queen,"  he  says,  "  did  directly 

charge  me  that  I  was  absent  that  day  at  the  Star  Chamber,  which 

was  very  true  :  but  I  alleged  some  indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  it.'* 

A  fialaehood  comparatively  venial,  though  surely  it  ought  to  have 

been  tumeceBsaiy.    Bacon,  as  Mr.  Spedding  himself  admite,  "  was 

not  wanted  in  his  place,''  and  it  was  only  seemly  for  Essex's  most 

intimate  friend,  on  such  an  occctsion  to  avoid  superfluous  presence* 

Bnt,  unfortunately  for  Bacon's  reputation  for  truthfulness,  we  have, 

in  a  letter  extant^  the  actual  excuse  sent  by  him  to  the  Queen  for 

his  absence ;  and  it  will  be  found,  firfit,  that  he  did  not  make 

illness  his  excuse,  secondly,  that  lie  excused  himself  on  grounds 

the  fittest  possible  to  conciliate  the    Queen   to  himself,  and  to 

exasperate  her  against  Erscx.     His  excuse  was  simply  this,  that 

lie  durst  not  serve  the  Queen  against  Essex,  because  tlie  Queen's 

service  was  so  unpopular :  and  he  insinuates,  not  obscurely,  that 

the  friends  of  Essex  threatened  the  Queen,  as  well  as  himself. 

Here  are  his  exact  words : — 

^  I  most  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty,  not  to  impute  my  absence  to  any 
weakness  of  mind  or  unworthiness.  Jiut  J  (issure  your  Afajestt/  I  do  find 
'ti?/  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing  as  I  do  (if  this  be  to  stand),  as  it 
were  not  stren^h  of  mind,  but  stupidity,  not  to  decline  the  occasions  ; 
except  I  could  do  your  Majesty  more  service  than  I  can  any  ways  discern 
that  1  am  able  to  do.  .  .  My  life  hath  been  threatened  and  my  name  libelled^ 
which  I  count  an  honour.  But  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
ddpairs  are  dangerous^  bid  yet  not  so  dangerous  as  their  hopes — or  else  the 
(ifvices  of  some  that  would  put  out  all  your  Majesty's  lights^  and  fall  on 
^^ckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reigned^ 

Kven  setting  aside  the  falsehood,  can  we  possibly  acquit  Bacon 
here  of  entirely  subordinating  the  interests  and  indeed  the  safety 
^f  tia  friend  to  his  own  personal  aggrandisement,  and  to  the 
desire  of  currying  favour  with  the  Queen  by  showing  himself  off 
^n  the  character  of  her  devoted  and  slandered  champion  ? 
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Lest  it  slionld  be  said  tbat  Bacon  was  not  aware  of  the  mischief 
he  was  doing  his  friend,  we  may  bring  forward  a  sentence  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Lord  Henrj'  Howard  at  the  very  same 
time,  clearly  showing  that  he  knew  the  mischief  these  reports  and 
rnmours  were  doing  the  EarL  '•  For  my  part  I  have  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  subjected  to  en^y,  or  my  life  to  a 
ruffian's  ^-iolence.  But  I  have  the  privy  coat  of  a  good  con- 
science. /  am  sure  thest?  courses  ami  bruits  hurt  my  Lard  more  than 
all.'*  Of  course  they  did  hurt  Essex ;  then  why  parade  them  before 
the  Queen  ?  A\Tiy  to  these  *'  bniits  "  add  suspicions  of  dangerous 
plots  latent  beneath  the  frothy  violence  of  a  few  of  the  Earl's 
noisy  partisans  ?  I  do  not  accuse  Bacon  of  so  far  siding  with 
Cecil  as  to  deUberately  attempt  to  ruin  Essex ;  but  I  do  accuse 
him  of  being  blind  to  the  interests  of  his  former  friend,  and  keenly 
alive  to  his  own.  And  over  and  above  all,  there  remains  the 
irrefutable  charge  of  falsehood  against  the  man  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Spedding*s  account,  **  all  his  Ufe  long  had  been  studying  to 
know  and  speak  the  truths 

We  pass  next  to  the  petty  part  played  by  Bacon  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  York  House  on  the  5th  June,  IfiOO,  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  actions  in  Bacon's  life.*  The  Queen,  it  would 
soom,  finding  no  charges  against  Essex  serious  enough  to  warrant 
her  in  bringing  him  before  the  Star  Cliamber,  determined  to  call 
the  Earl  before  an  informal  tribunal  where  he  was  to  be  arraigned 
not  for  disloyalty  nor  for  treason,  but  for  contempt  and  disobe- 
(lienco.  In  these  proceedings  it  had  not  been  arranged  that 
Bacon  should  have  any  part ;  it  had  been  left  open.  But  Bacon, 
according  to  his  own  account,  fearing  that  he  had  offended  the 
Queen  by  his  advocacy  of  Essex,  "  and  suspecting  it  also  to  be  a 
stratagem  arising  from  some  particular  emulation  (i.e.,  fearing  Coke 
would  gain  favour  while  he  remained  in  the  background),  writ  to 
licr  two  or  three  words  of  compliment  signifying  to  her  Majesty 
that  if  she  would  be  pleased  to  spare  mo  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
cauHo,  I  should  reckon  it  for  one  of  her  highest  favours ;  but  other- 
inV,"  A(j.  In  accordance  with  this  "but  otherwise,"  Bacon  was 
inMtru(*t(id  to  **  set  forth  some  undutiful  carnage  of  my  Lord  in 
giving  occasion  to  a  seditious  pamphlet,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
wiiN  (Indicated  mito  him.*'  Let  us  concede  to  Bacon's  strange 
tioiiouH  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  that,  as  one  of  the  Queen's 
(Jounsnl,  having  received  this  task  for  which  he  had  vohmteered, 
ho  was  l^ound  to  handle  it  as  he  tells  us  he  did  handle  it,  "  not 

*  Mr.  Sjittdding  ohArifcH  mo  witb  not  knowinsr  tho  difference  between  the  proceedings 
at  York  liouiut  and  tho  ilnnl  trial  for  treason.  I  admit  at  once  that  my  brief  reforenco 
t«i  llAMon'M  conduct  hero  would  hare  juHtiQod  tho  cliarge  from  any  one  who  did  not  know, 
M  Mr.  H|Middlng  might  hare  known,  that  I  had  carefully  studied  the  facts.  But  my 
«m»r  was  ono  of  obscurity,  not  of  ignorance^.  I  assumed  that  overybody  knew  the 
dlfftrtuoHi  »nd  dAsiring  to  bo  as  briof  as  possible,  I  expreasod  myself  carelessly. 
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tenderly.**  Yet  was  there  any  excuse  for  travelling  outside  those 
narrow  and  prescribed  limits,  for  raking  up  expressions  out  of 
letters  from  Essex  to  £gerton,for  accusing  the  Earl  of  having  said 
that  ^' there  was  no  tempest  to  the  indignation  of  a  passionate 
prince,"  for  charging  Essex  with  likening  the  Queen  to  Pharaoh 
for  the  hardness  of  her  heart,  because  the  Earl  had  said  that 
**  the  Queen's  heart  was  obdurate" — charges  affecting  the  Earl's 
personal  relations  with  the  Queen,  and  Ukely  to  exasperate  her 
against  him  far  more  than  more  important  accusations  of  formal 
misconduct  t  Surely  this  behaviour  is  not  covered  by  Bacon's 
pitiful  apology,  "  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that  was  laid  upon 
me!'^ 

But  Bacon  gives  another  excuse  for  his  conduct.  It  was 
justified,  he  says,  by  the  intention  he  had  to  uphold  himself  "  in 
credit  and  strength  with  the  Queen,  the  better  to  be  able  to  do  my 
Lord  good  servicea  afterwarder  Let  us  investigate  the  truthfulness 
of  this  claim.  Mr.  Spedding  declares  that  "  these  services  (t.^., 
friendly  services  of  Bacon  to  Essex)  commenced  the  next  day 
(after  the  proceedings  at  York  House)  in  a  private  conversation 
with  the  Queen."  But,  for  this,  we  have  only  Bacon's  own  evi- 
dence, and  we  have  seen  that  unfortunately  Bacon  managed, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  to  make  his  **  private  conversations 
with  the  Queen  "  very  useful  to  himself  but  very  injurious  to  his 
friend.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  on  safer  ground  when  we  pass 
from  Bacon's  conversations  to  Bacon's  letters.  Mr.  Spedding  finds 
proofs  of  Bacon's  zeal  in  the  celerity  with  which  he  began  his 
good  work  for  Essex,  "  the  next  day,"  and  they  "  were  followed 
up  shortly  after  by  a  letter  to  the  Earl."  Now  considering  that 
Essex  was  released  from  his  keeper  on  the  5th  July,  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  impatient  yearning  for  intercourae  in  the  fact  that 
Bacon  let  slip  fifteen  days  before  he  sent  to  Essex  (on  the  20th 
July)  the  first  letter  he  had  written  to  his  friend  during  a  space  of  mare 
than  eleven  montlis.  Once  more,  therefore,  in  the  "  Apology," 
Bacon's  memory  is  detected  in  being  conveniently  inaccurate, 
when  it  enables  him  to  say,  ''  I  did  also  signify  my  intention  to  my 
Lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  teas  at  his  liberty ,  whereby  I  might,  -without 
peril  of  the  Queen's  indignation,  write  to  him."  But  Mr.  Spedding 
may  reply  that  although  Bacon  was  released  from  his  keeper  on 
the  5th  July,  he  was  not  altogether  released  till  afterwards.  My 
answer  is  that  his  full  release  did  not  take  place  till  the  2()th 
August:  80  that  Bacon  cannot  have  been  waiting  for  that  full 
release  in  order  to  write  a  letter  dated  the  20th  July.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  he  could  have  written  on  the  Gth  July,  and  that  he  did 
not  write  till  the  20th.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  Mr. 
Spedding  but  to  admit  that,  whereas  Bacon  in  his  "  Apology" 
professed  to   have   written  to  his  friend   immediately  upon  his 
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release,  as  a  matter  of  £act  he  did  not  write  till  fifteen  days  after- 
wards, and  this  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Essex  were  in  their 
very  crisis,  and  when  a  word  frpm  a  friend  might  have  changed 
his  destiny. 

The  "  good  services  "  were  of  a  very  tprtuou^  nature.  They 
consisted  in  writing  letters  in  the  *  name  of  Essex  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  and  iu  the  xiame  of  Anthony  Bacon  to  Essetx,  which  letters^ 
being  shown. by  Bacon  to  the  Queen,  were  to  produce  a&rourable 
impression  upon  her.  They  were  certainly  mo^t  artistically  com-, 
posed,  the  impassioned  antithetical  euphuistic  prose;  of  Essex  being 
admirably  imitated,  and  Essex  being  made  in  the-  course  of  one  of 
his  letters  to  request  his  correspondent  to  burn  it.  "  You  know 
letters  what  hujt  they  have  done  me,  and  tkerefofn^e  make  sure  of  £^." 
But  the  most .  striking  characteristic  of  these,  lettera  js — aa  the 
reader  will  probably  be  prepared  by  this  time  to  believe-r-^hat 
they  all  tend  to  magnify. Bacon  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Qaeen. 
Essex  is  not  forgotten ;  but  Essex  stands  second  and,  Francis 
Bacon  first.  This  'consideration  will:  explain  many  .discrepancies 
between  those  letters,  and  the  "Apology."  For  example,  the 
"Apology  "  distinctly  states  that  the  Que^n  was  bent  upon  oalling 
Essex  to  trial,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her:— ^ 

"  /  besought  her  Majesty  to  he  advised  again  and  again^  how  she  brought 
the  cause  into  any  public  question  .  .  .  Immediately  after^  the  Queen  haid 
thought  of  a :<x)urse  to  have  somewhat  published  jn  the  Star  Chamber — 
which  when  her  Majesty  propounded  tmto  tne^  I  was  utterly  against  it.  .  .  . 
Towards  the  end  of  Easter  tenn  her  Majesty  told  me  that  she  was  deter* 
mined  now  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  tcorld^  to  proceed  against  my  Lord  ad 
caetigcUionenif  et  non  ad  destructionem-^wherenJito^  I  said^  utterly  to  divert 
her^  &c.  Nevertheless,  afterwaixls  it  pleased  her  to  make  a  more  solemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding," 

*  ■  *  ■ 

Compare  this-r-than  which  nothing  can^be  more  eocplicit-r-'with 
the  exactly  contradictory  jstatement  written  by  Francis  Bacon  in 
the  letter  supposed  to  be  .written  to  Essex  by\Anthouy  Bacon: — 

"  I  do  assure  your  Lordship  that  my  brother  Francis  Bacon,  who  is  too 
wise  (I  think)  to  be  abused,  and  too  honest  to  abuse,  though  he  be  more 
reserx'ed  in  all  particulars  than  is  needful,  yet  iu  generality  he  hath  ever 
conaUmthf  and  with  asseveratdon  affinned  to  me  that.  60^  those  days,  that  of 
the  Star  Chamber  and  that  at  my  Lord  Keeper* s^  were  won  from  the  Q^een 
merely  upon  necessity  and  point  of  honour^  against  her  own  inclination** 

Letters,  or  "  Apology,"  which  are  we  to  believe  now  ?  One's  head 
turns  round  in  bewilderment  at.  the  subtle  complication  of  deceit 
within  deceit.  A  little  consideration  will  show,  I  think,-  that  for  once 
the  "  Apology  ^  is  true  and  the  letter  false.  When  the,"  Apology  '* 
was  written,  Queen  Elizabeth  was:  dead,  and  there,  was  no  motive 
for  denying  a  truth  which  would  have  made  her  impopular  ;  but 
when  the  letter  was  written,  she  was  living,  and  the  letter  wae 
intended  to  be  read  by  her :  and  what  could  have  gratified  her 
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more,  and  more  conciliated  her  to  her  faithful  Francis  Bacon^than 
to  find  that  her  servant  had  thus  shielded  her,  even  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  dearest  friends,  maintaining  *' reserve"  in  all  details 
of  her  matters,  and,  even  in  ^^  generaUties,"  not  shrinking  from 
falsehood. in  her  service  to  deceive  his  own  brother? 

And  this  is  the  man  who,  according  to  Mr.  Speddiog,  '<  all  his 
life  long  had  been  studying  to  know  and  speak  the  truth  I ''  And 
Mr.  Spedding..  adds,  ^*  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  any  man 
$idi^aeevidenoe!4H  matters  c/  faeit  ^nay  be  mare  absolutely  relied  on.^^  I 
^ow  few  -things 'more  extraordinary  than  this  childlike  confidence 
in  Bacon's  tmthfi^nesB.i^n  the  part  of  one  who  has  studied  Bacon 
for  five^i^nd-ftwenty-years.  For  surely,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Speddingi  no  xeader  o£  Bacon's  Essay  on  Simulation  and  Dissimu- 
lation ought  tos  be.  unprepar^  for  Bacon  s  being  untruthful.  He 
gives  us  fair  wa^ungiibfaat  we  are  not  to.  expect  him  to  employ 
truth  whole. truth  ia  inconvenient.  A  habit  of  simulation  is  no 
doubt  bad;  .that  he  admits^.  Blit  dissimulation  is  to  be  "in  reasons- 
able  use,  and  a  power  to  feign  when  there  is  no  remedy.''  Not 
4hat  JBacon  could.- willingly  resort  to  the  clumsy  awkwardness  of  a 
direct  lie  ;  only.  onoe,yaAfcu:  q«  l^knowyia he  charged  with  anything 
approaching  to. this.*.  When  he  simulates^.he  simulates  aitistically, 
:with  a  mibstantialelementr  of  .truths  and  just  the  necessary^  and  no 
jnore  I  than/the  nei^eflQacyi^  ^admixture  of;  falsehood  to  .produce  the 
requisite  effect.  jSometimes,  indeed,  we  might  be  {disposed  to  set 
down  some  of  Bacon's  simulations  to  the  score  of  shortness  of 
memory.  For  example,  when  he  has  written  to  Lord  Keeper 
Puckering,  "There  hath  nothing  liappened  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
business  more,  contrary  to.  my  expectation  than,  your  lordship's 
failing  me  and  qrossing  me  now  in  the  conclusion, "t  and 
a  few  days,  afterwards,...  remembers  "not  further  of  his 
letter,"  except  that  "Ii  hoped  your  hoid&hip,  would  do  me 
no  wrong ; "  this  confusion  of  the  perfect  and  the  future  tenses 
may  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  a  versatile  memory,  habitually 
erring  on  the  side  of  recollecting  only  what  is  convenient  and 
forgetting  what  is  inconvenient, — though  even  in  that  case,  such 
versatility  of  memory  would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the 
eulogium  pronounced  by  Mr.  Spedding,  that  he  "  doubts  whether 
there  was  ever  any  man  whose  evidence  on  matters  of  fact  may  be  more 
absolutely  relied  on.^^  But  there  are  too  many  cases  to  whicli  this 
lenient  solution  will  not  apply.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  case  where 
Bacon  dehberately  reconunends  King  James  to  use  "  simulation." 
He  advises  the  King  to  suggest  to  the  fallen  Somerset  the  possi- 
bihty  that  his  fortunes  may  be  still  resuscitated,  and,  when  the  Kuig 

*  y\i.  p.  222.  **  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  unto  Sir  George  Hafltingfl,  if  he  would 
affirxD  the  giving  this  hundred  pounds,-  his  lordship  would  and  must  deny  it  upon  his 
honour."  f  Vol.  i.  p.  3Go. 
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replies  that  he  can  hold  out  no  hopes  of  such  resuscitation,  this  is 
Bacon's  answer,  an  answer  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  :  *<  I  am  far  enough  from 
opinion  that  the  re-integration  or  resuscitation  of  Somerset's 
fortune  can  ever  stand  with  his  Majesty's  honour  or  safety.  .  .  . 
But  yet  the  glimmering  of  that  which  the  King  hath  done  to  otherSj  by 
way  of  talk  to  him^  cannot  hurty  ae  I  conceive.^  Or  take  another  case 
of  a  lighter  kind,  where,  however,  in  two  letters,  Bacon  distinctly 
contradicts  himself.  The  letter  refers  to  the  proposed  marriage 
between  Coke  s  daughter  and  the  brother  of  Buckingham.  In  his 
first  letter.  Bacon  assumes  the  high  tone  and  dissuades  the 
marriage  on  the  ground  of  Buckingham's  interests  alone :  *'  For  as 
for  me,  as  my  judgment  is  not  so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt, 
so  my  love  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I  would  prefer  the  good  of  yon 
and  yours  before  mine  own  particular."  But  six  weeks  afterwards 
we  get  at  his  real  motive  : — "  I  did  ever  fear  that  this  alliance  would 
go  near  to  lose  me  your  Lordship  that  I  hold  so  dear."*  The  letters  of 
Bacon  teem  with  such  expressions  of  untruthfulness.  Still,  in  the 
face  of  these  innumerable  refutations,  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Spedding 
will  not  cease  to  maintain  his  paradox  that  Bacon  had  been  ^^  all 
his  Hfe  long  studying  to  know  and  to  speak  the  truth."  Then 
be  it  so ;  but  he  must  be  placed  under  that  class  of  truthHseekers 
which  might  be  described  as  "  always  learning  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  "  of  the  art  of  speaking  the  truth.t 


n. 

From  Bacon  the  friend  we  pass  to  Bacon  the  judge.  Here  Mr. 
Spedding  offers  me  a  rich  harvest  of  surmises  very  tempting  to 
criticism.  When,  for  example,  Mr.  Spedding  quotes  the  Essay  on 
Negotiating  to  show  that  Bacon  may  have  thought  it  better  to 
remonstrate  with  Buckingham  on  his  interferences,  by  word  of 
mouth,  rather  than  by  letter,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  from  the 
same  Essay,  **  Letters  are  good  when  it  may  serve  for  a  man^s  justin 
fication  afterwards  to  produce  his  own  letter J^  When  Mr.  Spedding 
surmises  that  Bacon  may  not  have  been  so  very  bad  in  taking 
bribes,  because,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  he 
inay  have  found  it  already  worth  more  than  the  legitimate  £2,790, 
and  it  may  have  been  even  "  worth  more  than  £3,000  a  year,"  I 
am  tempted  to  show  from  a  single  page  in  Bacon's  accounts 
(vi.  327)  that  whatever  Bacon  may  have  found  it,  he  made  it  worth 
to  himself  no  less  than  £4,160  12«.  lOd.  in  three  months.  Again 
when  Mr.  Spedding  surmises  that  Bacon  ^^ probably  corrected  and 

•  VoL  Tt  «4a. 

f  W»at  <*' ^  obligM  m«  to  omU  all  rtftraiiM  to  .BMon*i  eondvet  at  the  flaal  trial 

of"" 
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reformed  the  practice  in  some  particulars  "  because  in  some  cases 
he  "  oltjected  to  a  gift  as  being  of  too  great  value,"  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  point  out  that,  in  Bacon,  such  "  objections " 
did  not  necessaiily  involve  the  return  of  the  bribe,  but  that  while 
Bacon  *^  consulted  his  duty  "  in  objecting,  he  could  at  the  same 
time  ♦*  consult  his  fortune "  in  keeping  what  he  objected  to,  as 
when  ''  his  Lordship  took  it  «and  poised'  it,  and  said  it  was  too 
much,  and  returned  " — ^not  the  gift  of  four  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  but — **  answer  that  Mr.  Egerton  had  not  only  enriched  him,  but 
had  laid  a  tie  upon  hie  Lordship  to  do  him  favour  in  all  his  just 
causes.** 

But  all  these  matters  must  be  parsed  by  for  the  present,  and  we 
have  only  space  to  prove  thus  much,  that  on  one  definite  occasion 
Bacon  did,  as  I  have  maintained  in  my  Introduction,  "receive 
orders"  from  Buckingham,  and  did  pervert  justice  in  compliauce 
with  these  orders. 

A  bill  was  filed.  May  1617,  by  a  youth  not  yet  twenty-one 
against  his  two  uncles,  one.  Dr.  Steward  by  name,  being  a  friend 
of  Buckingham.     To  the  plaiiftiff  (when  a  child  eight  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death)  had  been  left  a  legacy  of  £800, 
besides  a  share  in  his  father's  property.     The  rents  and  profits 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  executors  till  the  sons  should  respectively 
attain  the  age  of  twenty.     The  executors  had  legacies  of  £200 
a-piece.     The  executors  mixed  the  money  coming  to  them  as  executors 
and  trustees  with  their  own^  and,  when  the  plaintiff  attained  the  age 
of  twenty  in  March  1617,  they  disputed  his  claim  to  interest  on 
the  legacy,  stating  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  had 
''made  any  commodity  out  of  the  estate  or  not."     The  bill  having 
teen  filed  in  May,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Court  on 
July  17.     Bacon  heard  the  argument  on  the  defendant's  demurrer 
to  jurisdiction,  in  person,  and  overruled  the  demurrer  by  ordering 
the  defendants  to  "  answer  over  to  the  point  of  the  legacy  accord- 
ing to  the  charge  in  the  bill."     The  defendants  did  not  **  answer 
over"  for  three  or  four  months.     On  October  28,  after  the  plaintiff 
had  complained  that  the  defendants,  repeatedly  refusing  to  attend^ 
even  when  they  did  attend  would  not  account — the  defendants, 
instead  of  being  punished,  were  allowed  to  have  a  Master  who  was 
a  "  civilian  "  joined  at  their  request  with  Master  Norton,  and  were 
given  a  week  to  proceed  with  their  accounts.     On  November  S, 
the  defendants  put  in  their  answer,  and — with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  opinion  twice  impUed  by  orders  in  the  cause — admitting 
that  they  have  refused  to  make  any  allowance  for  profits  from  the 
estate  and  legacy,  they  add,  by  way  of  reason,  "  being  a  thing  by 
law  not  due  to  the  plaintiff,  nor  yet  in  equity,  as  these  defendants 
verily  believe  any  man  mil  tliink  that  shall  he  truly  informed  of  this 
case**     Upon  this  Master  Norton  and  the  ci^'ilian  concur  in  a  report 
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against  ttiem  On  N^embor  28,  the  SoKcitor-^€teneral,  appear- 
ing for  the  defendants,  was  heai>d  by*  f^  Court  against  the  report, 
which,  however,  1;he  Court  Mnfirmed  and  decre^  accordingly. 
It  was  still,  says  Mr.  Heath;  open  to  the  defendants  to  ask  for  a  re- 
hearing before  the  decreiBi  was  signed,  o¥  failing  in  this,  they  might 
have  moved  for  leave  to  file  a  Bill  of  Review.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  they  disobeyed  the  decree  and  kept  ont  of  the  way  of  process. 
Not  till  six  months  after  the, time  for  paying  the  plaintiflF  did  Dr: 
Steward,  when  he  was  at  last  arrested^  desire  his  objections  to  be 
considered.  One  year  after  the  decree  had  been  pronounced.  Dr. 
Steward,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  severity  of  the  orders  made 
by  the  Court  to  enforce  obedience,  appeals  to  Buckingham,  who 
accordingly,  December  2,  1618,  wiites  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
follows : — 

"  My  honourable  Lord, — I  having  understood  by  Dr.  Steward,  that  your 
Lordship  hath  made  a  decree  against  him  in  the  Chancery,  which  he 
thinketh  it  very  hard  for  him  to  perform ;  although  I  know  how  unusual 
it  is  to  your  Lordship  to  make  any  alteradons  when  things  are  so  far  past, 
yet  in  regard  I  owe  him  a  good  turn  wkibh  I  know  not  how  to  perform  but 
this  way,  I  desire  your  Lordship,! f  there  be  any  place  left  for  mitigation, 
your  Lordship  would  shew  him  what  favour  you  may  for  my  sake  in  his 
desires,"  &c. 

On  the  following  day,  December  3,  1618,  he  writes  again  : — 

"  I  have  written  a  letter  unto  yom-  Lordship  which  will  be  delivered  imto 
you  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Steward,  and  besides  have  thought  fit  to  me  all  freedom 
with  you  in  that  as  in  other  things.  And  therefore  have  thought  fit  to  tell 
you,  that  being  a  man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  man  that  will 
not  yield  to  anything  wherein  lie  conceiveth  any  hard  course  against  him, 
/  should  he  sorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  you.  And  therefore,  if 
you  can  advise  of  any  course  how  you  may  be  eased  of  that  burden  and  freed 
from  his  complaint^  without  shew  of  any  fear  of  him  or  anything  he  can  say^  I 
will  be  ready  to  join  with  you  for  the  accomplishment  thereof,"  &c. 

Now  I  submit,  parenthetically,  that  for  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
hold  office,  subject  to  the  condition  of  tolerating  such  "  freedom  " 
from  a  royal  favourite,  is  to  "  grovel,"  and  that  compliance  with 
such  a  letter  justifies  me  in  calling  Bacon,  as  I  most  emphatically 
do  call  him,  the  "  tool  of  Villiere."  But  let  that  pass.  Covering  his 
shame  in  a  postscript,  and  apologizing  for  the  badness  of  his  writ- 
ing, as  though  the  whole  afiair  were  the  merest  trifle,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  replies  on  December  11 : — 

*'  /  forget  not  your  Doctor^ s  matter,  I  shall  speak  with  him  to-day, 
having  received  your  Lordship's  Letter ;  and  irAo/  is  possible  shall  be  done, 
I  pray  you  pardon  my  scribbling  in  haste." 

For  a  Lord  Chancellor  detennined  to  tmoUe,  much  was 
''  posflibW  Accordingly  Baoon  finfcaaw^Ihb-Stewavd  prfwO^  to 
concert  measureoi  add  .^  "^liis  iogMier^  hm 
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made  the  plaintiff  assent  to  all  proceedings  under  this  decree 
ceasing,  on  the  mere  payment  into  Court  of  the  undisputed  sum 
mtkatU  interest*  By-way  of  preserving  an  appearance  of  impar-* 
tiafity  and  of  seeming  to  leave  the  question  of  interest  still  open, 
the  order  (February  22,  1619)  ends  with  the  award  of  a  sham 
commission  appointed  by  both  parties  to  further  investigate  the 
disputed  points.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  not  the  sUghtest  trace 
has  been  found  of  anything  done  by  this  sham  commission. 

"  I  do  not  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Heath,  "  that  anything  was  ever  seriously 
meant  by  it^  except  to  '  ease*  the  Lord  Chancellor  '  of  his  Burden  J  The 
plaintiff  must  have  known  that  to  press  this  commission  would  be  only  to 
throw  away  more  money  and  incur  more  vexation,  besides  makinpf 
dangerous  enemies." 

"  But,**  he  concludes, 


i 


^^  suppose  it  was  meant  in  earnest.    And  then  read  it  in  connection  with 

Bacon's  solemnly  expressed  opinions  and  promises  (vi.  pp.  187,  li)l)  which 

he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  nitherto  observing.    The  Masters  in  Chancery 

were  *  reverend  men,'  trained  to  their  business.    Yet  he  will  not  leave  them 

without  guidance  in  references,  but  will  *•  as  one  that  hath  a  feeling  of  his 

dutv  and  of  the  case  (?  ease)  of  others  endeavour  to  cast  his  orders  into 

8u<m  a  mould  as  may  soonest  bring  the  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey.' 

See  also  what  he  says  about  making,  upon  the  matter,  too  many  Chancellors. 

Here,  afier  reverend  Masters^  as  well  as  himself  the  supreme  Judge^  had  con-' 

ridered  the  matter  and  pronounced  upon  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case,  he 

proposes  to  refer  it  again  to  persons  not  likely  to  be  so  learned ;  without 

easting  the  questions  into  any  mould  whatever — not  pointing  out,  that  is, 

any  guiding  principles  whatever,  or  putting  any  bounds  to  their  inquiries 

—and,  after  all,  when  these  persons  shall  have  certified  w^hat,  in  their 

judgment,  '  law  and  equity '  required  in  this  case,  the  '  subject '  may  be 

no  nearer  to  the  '  end  of  his  journey/  for  the  court  is  then  '  to  make  such 

fiirthtT  order  as  shall  l>e  meet* — ?>.,  may  hear  all  the  arguments  over 

a^aiii,  as  before."  f 

These  are  the  actual  facts :  now,  how  does  Mr.  Spedding  deal 
^tli  them  ?  If  the  reader  will  have  patience  to  follow  me  through 
a  somewhat  labyrinthine  path,  he  ^vill  be  rewarded  by  arriving  at 
the  key  to  Mr.  Spedding's  method  of  Baconian  criticism  :  for  no- 
^^'here  so  clearly  as  here  is  that  method  apparent.  Having  pre- 
faced liis  analysis  with  the  confident  assertion  that  "  he  is  in  a 
condition   to    explain   the  nature  of  the    transaction,"  and  that 

'I  I  say  made^^*  says  Mr.  Heath — whose  forcible  aDalysis  of  this  case  I  have  utilized, 
*n<i  in  part  quoted ,  throuffhout  the  whole  of  this  paragraph, — ^'because  it  is  certain  ho 
''^ould  hare  preferred  keeping  his  decree  and  enforcing  it." 

*  I  understand  that  Mr.  Cecil  Monro's  forthcoming  work  on  Bacon's  Chancery  Suits 
JJ^^es,  quite  independently,  at  conclusions  still  more  unfavourable  to  Bacon  than  Mr. 
f***th'g.  Mr.  Monro  calh  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  order  of  February  22,  the  money 
^'  P»id  not  to  the  plaintiff,  now  of  age,  but  into  Court,  by  reason  of  some  infirmity  in  the 
PWuliff  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  plaintiff  "  were  in  case  to  discharge 
I"**  defeiidanta  of  the  said  £900,  if  it  were  paid  to  him."  Could  tho  plaintiflF  be  weak 
^iBtoUeet?  or  could  it  be  that  he  refused  to  give  tho  necessary  discharge  with  such 
^^f^  and  absence  of  self-restraint  as  enabled  his  adversaries  conveniently  to  impute 
-  >ifli^ty "  to  him  ?  Had  he  recovered  in  the  following  June,  when  the  order  was 
''"^  to  pay  over  the  money  to  him  f 
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"  from  the  particulars  which  he  is  about  to  give,  and  which  may 
be  relied  on  as  authentic,  the  moral  character  of  the  transaction 
may  be  easily  inferred  " — ^Mr.  Spedding  begins  with  a  misstate- 
ment: **this  (the  filing  of  the  bill)  w6ls  in  July,  1617."*  It  was 
not  in  July,  but  in  May,  1617.  He  continues :  "  Bacon  referred 
the  case  to  two  Masters  in  Chanoeiy, — one  of  them  being  a 
civilian ;"  here  Mr.  Spedding  suppresses  the  fact  that  the 
'^  civilian "  was  added  at  the  exprest  desire  of  the  defendants. 
Between  the  misstatement  and  the  suppression  are  several  omis- 
sions which  Mr.  Heath  suppliesf : — 

"  The  defendants  put  in  identical '  answers  and  deinuners '  on  the  25th 
and  27th  of  June  ....  and  Bacon  heard  the  argument  on  the  de^ 
murrer  in  person.  But  the  defendants  did  not  appear,  which  I  can  only 
explain  to  myself  as  the  first  step  in  their  course  of  contumacy." 

The  defendants,  who  had  been  ordered  to  "  answer  over,"  re- 
peatedly neglected  summonses  to  attend,  and,  when  they  attended, 
refused  to  account.  Tliis  clear  contempt  was  not  punished,  and 
the  "  civilian "  wcis  joined  with  Master  Norton  at  the  request 
of  the  defendants.  All  this  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Spedding.  On 
November  10,  1617,  the  two  Masters,  including  the  "civilian "  ap- 
pointed at  the  defendants*  request,  report  against  the  defendants* 
"  At  this  stage,"  says  Mr.  Heath,  Mr.  Spedding  would  seem  "  to 
have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Gardiner's  short  note  into  imagining  that 
there  was  no  further  argument  in  court,  the  truth  being  that 
28  November,  1617,  the  Solicitor-General  liaving  appeared  and 
been  heard  for  the  defendants^  the  Court  confinned  its  Report." 
All  this  being  omitted  by  Mr.  Spedding, J  he  is  now  in  con- 
dition to  make  a  second  misstatement;  and,  accordingly,  com- 
menting on  the  number  of  contempts  of  court  and  the  succession 
of  orders  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the 
defendants,  from  the  29th  of  January,  1618,  to  the  28th  of 
November,  1618,  he  says,  **  All  this  had  been  done  in  reliance  upon 
the  report  of  the  two  Masters  in  Chancery :  for  the  cause  had  not  been 
Jieard  in  CourtJ*^  Upon  the  top  of  this  misstatement  he  now  piles 
a  surmise : — 

"  I  conclude  that  in  this  case  the  defendants  liad  put  themselves  in  the 
wrou^"  (only)  '*  by  seeking  redress  the  wrong  way  ....  and  that 
what  they  really  wanted  was  a  rehearing.  And  therefore,  though  the  Court 
was  quite  right,  no  doubt,  in  insisting  on  obedience,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  reconsider  the  decree,*' 

ilr.  Spedding  proceeds  to  remark  that — 

•  vi.  p.  442.  t  Til  5S2. 

X  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that,  hero  or  elsewhere,  Mr.  Spedding  erer  deliberately 
suppresses  or  omits  anything,  howoTor  unfaTourable  to  Bacon.  But  I  find  it  impOMibto 
to  shnt  my  eyes  to  the  fact  ^t  Mr.  Spedding's  omissions  almost  always  oorrespond  to 
his  prejudices. 
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"  Dr.  Steward  now  made  his  appeal  to  Buckingham,  to  whom  his  case 
(as  set  forth  by  himself  in  that  mood  of  mind)  mat/  easihj  have  seemed  not 
only  to  he  a  very  hard  one^  but  to  bear  very  hardly  upon  Bacon." 

And,  no  doubt,  if  Dr.  Steward  reported  his  case  in  the  "  same 
mood  of  mind "  in  which  Mr.  Spedding  has  reported  it,  it  must 
have  seemed  "very  hard"  indeed.  Mr.  Spedding  continues  with 
a  very  favourite  device  of  his,  implying  a  statement  under  cover 
of  hypothesis: — 

"//*Dr.  Steward's  story  was  true,  Bacon  had  relied  too  much  iipon  the 
Master*8  certificate^  and  in  refusing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  against  it^  teas 
in  danger  of  committing  an  act  of  injustice  and  exposing  himself  to  a  just 
complaint,*' 

On  this  he  bases  a  defence  of  Buckingham's  second  letter :  "  it 
V!^prob(d)ly  under  this  impression  that  Buckingham  .  .  .  took  occa- 
aon  to  recur  to  the  subject."  Standing  on  this  airy  castle  of 
Bwimfles  and  probabilities,  Mr.  Spedding  now  takes  a  cheerful 
bird's-eye  view  of  things,  and  is  emboldened  to  make  a  third  mis- 
statement :  "  This  letter  liad  the  effect  of  inducing  Bacon  to  look 
lip  the  history  of  the  case."  I  call  this  a  misstatement ;  Mr.  Heath 
more  charitably  calls  it  a  "  sunnise :" — 

**  This  is  only  your  simnise^*'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Spedding,  "  against  wliioh 
I  will  set  mine,  that  the  case  being  of  the  simplest  description,  the  number 
of  times  his  attention  had  hveu  recalled  to  it  by  tlio  defendants'  contii- 
inacies  would  probably  liave  kept  it  fresh  in  his  memory.'' 

Xotto  quarrel  about  temis,  wepasBto]\Ir.Spedding's  next  device, 

a  very  ingenious  one  indeed.     It  consists  in  printing  an  official 

document  without  any  attempt  at  explaining  its  tcchnicaUties  : 

thus  Mr.  Spedding  makes  even  his  very  silence  eloquent.     Tlie 

document  is  the  new  order  made  by  P)acon  (February  22,  lOli)) 

^^  compliance  with  Buckingham's  interference.      It  is  called  l)y 

^^r.  Spedding  **  the  following  order;"  but  I  observe  that  Mr.  Heath 

speaks  **  of  the  order  which  you  2iartiaUy  set  out,"  and  I  under- 

^^^nd  from  Mr.  Monro  that  his  impression  is  that  there  is  somc- 

^'^ing  unofficial  and  unusual  in  the  tone  of  tlie  order;  but  that 

P^int  I  leave  for  the  present.    The  order  begins :  *'  Whereas  lierc- 

^^fore  upon  the  repoi*t  of  two  of  the  Masters  of  this  Court  with- 

J^'^   having  heard  any  witness  or  public  hearing  of  the  cause  in  Court, 

1^    ^as   ordered,"  &c.     Now,  unquestionably,  the  words  I  have 

^^^lieized,  when  une.vplaiued,,  do  leave  the  reader  under  the  iniprcs- 

^^^n  that  the   case   had  been   hastily  decided.     But  ]\Ir.   llcatli 

^^troys  that  impression  with  a  word.     The  rejection  of  witnesses 

^^  in  favour  of  the  defendants  and  against  the  plaintiff,  who  desired 

^  prove  certain  intentions  by  repoi-ts  of  conversations.   As  for  the 

Pttase  **  no"  public  hearing  of  the  cause;'  this,  says  Mr.  Heath,  "  is 
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technical :  the  cause  was  '  never  set  down  on  bill  and  answer  for 
hearing ;'  but  the  only  question  at  issue  came  before  the  Court 
after  it  had  been  discussed  before  the  Masters,  and  no  doubt  the 
SoUcitor-General  had  the  answer  in  his  brief."  But  IMr.  Spedding, 
not  having  investigated  these  details,  nor  asked  any  one  else  to 
investigate  them  for  him,  before  pubUshing  his  conclusion,  is  able 
to  sum  up,  on  the  strength  of  all  these  surmises,  omissions,  sup- 
pressions, and  silences,  in  a  way  very  satisfactoiy  to  himself: — 

"  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  Bacon  had  been  too  hasty*  in  accept inp^ 
the  report  of  his  officers  and  refusing  to  hear  Dr,  Steward ;  and  that,  though 
Buckingham's  intervention  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  this  instance 
effectual,  its  effect  was  only  to  discover  an  error  and  prevent  an  injustice,^* 

It  is  not  sui-prising  that,  after  having  pubUshed  his  sixth  volume, 
with  all  these  errors  in  it,  Mr.  Spedding  should  have  felt  some 
compunctions.  Accordingly,  in  his  seventh  volume,  Mr.  Spedding 
malces  a  confession  of  error  in  the  following  words :  "In  one  place 
I  find  I  have  said  a  little  too  muchj'^  Many  authors  might  perhaps 
have  expressed  a  confession  of  this  nature  somewhat  more  fully ; 
but  we  ought  to  be  so  glad  to  find  Mr.  Spedding  confessing  any- 
thing that  we  must  not  be  too  exacting  at  first,  in  the  hope  that 
step  by  step  we  may  lead  Mr.  Spedding  on  to  confess  in  time  that 
he  has  said  a  great  deal  "  too  much  "  on  this  and  on  many  other 
points.  Even  now,  however,  Mr.  Spedding  does  not  retract  his 
misstatements  or  supply  his  omissions,  but  lays  all  the  blame,  not 
on  his  want  of  care  and  pains,  but  on  his  general  ignorance  of 
Chancery  proceedings.  He  has  "been  since  informed  by  one  who 
understands  Chancery  business,  that  this  is  not  the  true  construction 
of  the  facts.^^  "  If  so,"  continues  Mr.  Spedding,  "the  case  deserves 
further  investigation  by  some  one  better  quaUfied  to  understand 
such  matters."  A  foot  note  informs  us  that  "  Jlr.  Heath "  (Mr. 
Spedding's  coadjutor  m  the  editing  of  Bacon's  works,  who  is 
specially  responsible  for  the  legal  portion  of  them)  "  has  been 
kind  enough  to  investigate  the  case."  What  does  Mr.  Spedding 
do  now  ?  Does  he  accept  as  authoritative  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  a  speciaUst  at  his  own  request  ?  No,  he  apparently 
awaits  a  still  "further,"  or  furthest,  investigation  to  whitewadi 
Bacons  character.  Does  he  retract  all  his  previous  misstatemente^ 
expressed  and  impUed?  He  retracts  nothing  except,  thd  one 
"  paragraph  in  which  he  stated  his  conohision  "  upon  Hm  OMe  cC 
Dr.  Steward.  In  order  to  give  his  teeAsn^A 
chance  in  the  seventh  volume  of  •« 

• 

^  On  ibis  surmise  see  Mr.  Hetili*!  f* 
hasty '  he  had  no  oxcose  in  any  prowtt 
month  that  he  had  drained  tbe  uoml^ 
make,  no  petition  unanswered.  AjmL  " 
against  the  spirit  of  his  own  lolenm 


r 

^       as  tltcy  h 
■taieme&t 


L 
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as  titcy  have  had  hi  Ihc  flixth  Tolnme  of  se^g  the  &l8e  mi»- 
of  iho  case,  does  he  give  Mr.  Heath's  terribly  foicible 
analTflu  a  prominent  p]aoe  is  hiB  text,  or  at  least  insert  in  the  text 
»  flominaiy  of  it,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  at  least  inform  the  reader 
of  tiie  natore  of  Mr.  Heath's  oonolnsionsl  Ko,  ha  does  nothing'  of 
the  Idnd;  bat  having,  he  saTs,  committed  an  indiscretion  in 
previoiiBly  giving  an  opinion  upon  legal  matteta  vith  which  he 
ma  not  acquainted,  now  after  being  instmoted  hy  some  one  who 
isaoipiainted  with  them,  he  refnses  to  "repeat  theindisoretion"  of 
giving  another  t^iinion,  and  effectoaUy  secures  the  great  majority 
(£b)8  raa^BiB  from  the  danger  of  being  "  indiscreet "  enongh  either 
to  ffve  aa  ojnnion  or  to  form  an  opinion,  by  relegating  Hr.  Heath's 
inveatigation  to  an  Appendix,  where  nine  oat  often  of  his  readers 
will  f^  to  see  it.  One  would  have  thought  that,  if  this  case 
nalty  does  reqnire  "farther  investigation"  the  author  who  has 
Ghai^u>Ded  Bacon  for  five-and-twenly  years  would  hardly  have 
TBUtored  to  pabliah  his  final  volnme,  the  last  of  fonrteen,  leaving 
bis 'hero  nnder  an  nninveatigated  charge  of  perverting  jostice, 
nalesB  he  ooold  aJlege  that  this  at  least  is  an  isolated  case,  having 
no  bearing  except  on  Bacon's  action  in  this  sin^e  matter.  Bat, 
oa  tiie  oontraiy,  Mr.  Spedding  confesses  that  "  it  has  a  material 
bearing  i^n  tiie  character"  of  all  the  letten  written  by  Backing- 
bsm  for  paitiea  interested  in  cases  pending  before  the  Lord 
QunoeQor,  and  that  his  "  report  of  the  ciroamstances  is  not  com- 
plete enough  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  question  of  that  gravity." 
It  18  indeed  a  question  of  the  greatest  gravity,  for  if  Mr.  D.  D. 
Heath  and  Mr.  Cecil  Monro  are  right  and  Mr.  Spedding  is  wrong, 
then  Bacon  definitely  perverted  justice  on  one  occasion  to  oblige 
Uuckingltam.  AsxA  if  he  did  this  to  comply  with  one  letter  or  tieo 
letters  of  Bnckingham,  there  is  so  far  a  certain  amount  of  inference 
that  he  was  likely  to  do  it,  whenever  it  might  be  convenient,  in 
order  to  comply  with  any  other  of  those  numerous  letters  which  we 
know  to  bo  more  numerous  than  the  mere  thirty  still  presei-ved. 
And,  if  this  be  so,  Mr.  Spedding  has  before  him  the  prospect  of 
retracting  in  a  future  edition  of  liia  work,  not  merely  a  "para- 
graph "  containing  a  conclusion,  not  merely  all  the  paragraphs 
containing  all  the  misstatements  on  Dr.  Steward's  case,  but  a 
vast  amount  of  commentary,  inference,  and  surmise,  enough  to 
iimki;  up  a  vo!\iiJic  in  itself.  For  the  present-,  however,  Mr. 
Spedding  acts  with  a  consistency  and  a  courage  that  absolutely 
extort  admiration.  True  to  his  Baconian  method  even  to  the  last, 
Mr,  Bpedding  scoms  to  surrender  to  Mr.  Heath's  irresistible  facts, 
^^^     '  ■ e:— 

then  subsistt'd  lx;lAveeii  the  Chancellor,  tlie  Kinff, 

«  room  and  occaaioii  for  the  exercise  of  a  good 

iffix"   being  oppurently  in  Mr.  Speddiug's 
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judgment  '•  tlie  better  part  of  justice  "  in  a  Loi'd  Chancellor  under  James 
I.),  "  and  too  ri^'id  an  adherence  to  rules  laid  down  for  the  security  of 
justice  might  sometimes^  perhaps^  have  endangered  justice  itself.  If  he  con^ 
tnved  in  other  cases  that  the  interference  should  issue  in  nothing*  worse  than 
arbitration  "  (i.e.,  a  sham  arbitration  ending  and  meant  to  end  in  nothing, 
and  enforced  upon  a  reluctant  plaintiff,  compelled  to  give  up  a  just  decree 
previously  pronounced  in  his  favour)  "  by  indifferent  parties,  /  should  not 
myself  supjwse  that  there  was  much  harm  done." 


UI. 

To  pass  from  Mr.  Spedding's  distortions  of  Bacon  to  Mr.  Sped- 
ding's  distortions  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  latest  theory 
about  Bacon,"  may  not  be  interesting  to  many  of  my  readers.  But 
as  I  have  accused  Mr.  Spedding  of  misrepresenting  my  views,  I 
am  boimd  to  spare  a  few  lines  for  the  disagreeable  purpose  of 
specifying  some  grounds  for  my  accusation ;  and  I  can  promise 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  through  this  paragraph 
that  it  shall  contain  such  a  collection  of  misrepresentations  as  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literary  controversy  of  our  days.  Here  is  the 
first.  Mr.  Spedding  wishes  to  make  out  that  I  excuse  and  exten- 
uate Bacon's  conduct  on  the  plea  that  his  mind  is  so  **  gigantic." 
"  If,"  says  Mr.  Spedding,  "  we  ask  why  such  things  should  be  ear- 
cusable  in  him  more  than  in  another,  we  are  told  that  his  soul  is  so 
'  gigantic ;' "  and  with  a  great  parade  of  scnipulous  accuracy, 
having  dislocated  this  single  epithet  "  gigantic  "  from  its  context, 
he  quotes  for  it  "p.  xlv."  Being  naturally  surprised  at  finding 
myself  saying  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  I  meant  to  say, 
I  turn  to  p.  xlv.,  and  find  the  following  sentence : — "  It  was 
a  sin  not  to  be  justified,  nor  excused^  nor  extenuated^  but  to  be 
stored  up  by  posterity  as  an  eternal  admonition,  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  gigantic  soul  to  make  shipicreck,*'  &c.  Let  me  give  one  more 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Spedding  has  attributed  to  me  a  meaning 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  I  intended.  Quoting  in  in- 
verted commas  from  two  passages  in  my  introduction  (pp.  Ivi.  and 
xcvi.),  Mr.  Spedding  declares  that  my  object  is  to  prove  that 
Bacon  does  not  "  shake  the  faith  of  human  kind  in  human  nature." 
Knowing  that  my  object  is  nothing  of  the  land,  but  mther  to  show 
what  Bacon  was,  and  how  the  same  qualities  may  be  traced  in 
Bacon's  philosophical  and  moral  errors,  I  turn  to  the  pages  re- 
ferred to,  and  find  there  that  Bacon  (p.  xcvi;)  "  lowered  morality 
and  shook  the  faith  of  human  kind  in  human  nature  by  making  himself 
an  ever  memorable  warning  of  the  compatibility  of  grea^ess  and 
weakness,"  and  (p.  Ivi.)  that  he  has  "  tarnished  the  reputation  of 
the  Bench  and  sliaken  mens  confidence  in  humanity^  Now. 
Mr.  Spedding  would  but  have  oonsisten 
of  making  me  say  the  exact  oppoi 
readers,  once  on  tibeir  guards  wouli 
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at  my  "theorj^  about  Bacon,"  by  putting  in  a  "not"  wherever  Mr. 
Spedding  leaves  it  out,  and  leaving  it  out  wherever  he  puts  it  in ;  but 
unfortunately  he  often  represents  mc  not  as  conveying  a  meaning 
opposite  to  my  real  meaning,  but  as  conveying  no  meaning  at  all. 
Taking  once  more  a  single  epithet,  he  makes  mo,  for  example, 
aasert  that  Bacon  is  "unworldly."     So  I  do,  but  with  very  consi- 
derable modifications  and  qualifications,  as  the  following  sentence 
will  show : — "  A  mind  unique,  extraordinary,  worldly  it  is  true^  but 
not  after  the  common  fashion  of  worldliness,  say  rather  unw(yt*ldly^^ 
and  I  add,  too,  "  gradually  becoming  enslaved  by  the  world."     I 
must  not  complain  that  Mr.  Spedding  will  not  see  the  irony  impUed 
iu  the  phrase  "  the  vulgar  ties  that  connect  individuals,"  or  in  the 
epithet  "petty,"  applied  to  the  practice  of  \'ivisection.    That  he 
should  appreciate  my  irony  is  more,  I  confess,  than  I  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Spedding.    But  I  cannot  forgive  the  following 
suppression: — ^Attacking  my  view,  that  Bacon  hinisolf  regarded  his 
desertion  of  science  as  his  principal  fault — a  view  absolutely  incon- 
trovertible by  any  one  who  behoves  that  Bacon  was  not  a  profound 
hypocrite — ^Ir,  Spedding  repeats  a  prayer  of  Bacon  which  I  had 
quoted,  but   omits  all  the   words   in   it  hearing  on  tJie  point  to  he 
proted:  "Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before  Thee  that  I 
am  debtor  to  Thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces," 
and  here  Mr.  Spedding  pulls  up  Avith  a  convenient  "  &c.,"  not 
scrupling  for  controversial  purposes  to  degrade  the  most  solemn 
and  earnest  utterance  that  ever  passed  from  Bacon's  lips  into  a 
niore  platitude.     But  Bacon  went  on  to  say,  and  I  went  on  to 
(|iiote — **  which  I  have  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  1 
^'Ught,  to  exchangers  where  it  might  have  had  best  profit,,  hut  mi^^- 
^pod  it  in  tilings  for  ichlch  I  was  least  fit,  so  as  I  may  truly  say  my 
wm/  hath  he^m  a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.       And  ilr. 
Spedding  altogether  ignores  the  other  passage  confessing  "  many 
givat  errors  which  I  do  willingly  acknowledge,  and  amongst  the  rest 
''"^  great  one  that  led  the  rest,  that  knowing  myself  by  inicard  calling 
^^  he  fitter  to  hold  a  hook   than  to  j^lciy  «  pa7't,  I  have  led  my  life  in 
^'nV  ca7/^('.<?."     Not  to  wearv  the  reader  with  any  more  instances  of 
iiHsrepresentation,  of  which  I  had  collected  a  list  long  enough  to 
tire  any  one's  patience,  I  will  conclude  with  one  so  singular  that  it 
iJinst  not  be  omitted.     It  turns  on  a  simple  English  idiom — on  the 
^iseof the  word  "to."'    I  had  said  that  Bacon  became  Chancellor 
^ithno  other  result  than  that  of  subserving  the  policy  of  others. 
^r«  Spedding  is  going  to  represent  me  as  accusing-  Bacon  of  ac- 
cepting the  chancellorship  with  the  desire  of  subserving  the  policy 
^»  others.     Accordingly,  after  disembowelling  one  of  my  sentences 
••followB,  "He  takes  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  but  it  is     . 
w  ^wk,  or  be  worked,  like  a  tool  in  carrying  out  not  his  own,  but 
•^M  poKoy/*  he  proceeds  to  remark,  "  Now  that  he  entered 
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upon  his  oflBce  without  the  desire  to  carry  out  his  own  poUcy  is  not 
credible."  Let  me  submit  the  sentence  as  it  stands  in  my  book, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  reader  of  it  will  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Spedding  has  been  grossly  and  imfairly  careless  in*  his 
misinterpretation  of  it.    It  nms  thus : — 

"  By  makiiig  great  people  '  think  how  they  should  be  reverenced  by  a 
Lord  Chancellor  if  I  were,'  Bacon  at  last  takes  his  seat  on  the  woolsack ; 
but  it  is  to  ^  reverence '  indeed ;  to  cringe,  to  work  or  be  worked  like  a  tool, 
in  carrying  out  not  his  own  but  another's  policy ;  to  receive  the  orders  of 
Villiers,  and  to  fawn  and  grovel  when  the  Favourite  is  offended ;  to  reverse 
illegally  a  just  decision  upon  the  Favourite's  intercession  ;  and  finally  to  he 
degraded  from  his  high  post,  without  having  introduced  a  single  measure 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  nation ;  but  with  the  result  of  having 
tarnished  the  reputation  of  the  Bench  and  shaken  men's  confidence  in 
humanity." 

Can  the  force  of  Baconian  hallucination  go  further  than  this, 
when  a  writer,  otherwise  rational,  and  deserving  the  respect  of  all 
for  patient  industry  and  praiseworthy  attempts  at  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, can  so  far  loisimderstand  the  above  sentence  as  to  suppose 
that  it  describes  Bacon  as  desimng  "  to  cringe,"  "  to  grovel,"  "  to 
reverse  a  just  decision,"  and  "  ^o  he  degraded  from  his  high  post?'* 
To  every  one  else  except  Mr.  Spedding  my  meaning,  I  presume, 
is  not  obscure ;  but  knowing  as  I  do  that  he  could  not  consciously 
misrepresent  me,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
obscure  to  him,  and  therefore  for  his  sake  I  will  explain  my 
meaning  by  an  illustration.  If,  then,  some  future  biographer  of 
Mr.  Spedding  were  hereafter  to  write  of  him  that  "  after  he  had 
acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  by  the  production  of  an 
edition  hkely  to  remain  for  many  years  the  standard  edition  of 
Bacon's  Works  and  Lettei-s,  a  veiy  monument  of  patient  and  con- 
scientious industrj%  Mr.  Spedding  in  an  evil  hour  turned  to 
Baconian  polemics ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  to  become  polemical 
in  the  very  worst  sense  of  the  word,  to  exhibit  hitherto  unrevealed 
capacities  for  misunderstanding  in  a  manner  rarely  paralleled 
among  hterary  controversiaUsts ;  and  to  expose  to  the  world 
in  all  its  weakness  the  hallucination  imder  which  he  regarded 
eveiything  directly  or  indii-ectly  affecting  the  character  of 
his  hero  " — if,  I  say,  a  sentence  of  this  kind  were  ever  written 
about  Mr.  Spedding,  I  am  quite  sure  even  he  would  under- 
stand that  no  one  for  a  moment  intended  to  insinuate  that 
he  desired  to  exhibit  these  mischievous  capacities  and  to  ex- 
pose these  strange  weaknesses;  but  merely  that  this  was  the 
only  result  of  liis  efforts  in  a  controversial  direction* 
my  last  word  on  Mr.  Spedding's  miarepresenf**™**  ^ 
**  theory,"  which,  having  no  space  to  v' 
leave  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  < 
right,  that  no  one  ehall 
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Spedding's  criticism,  venture  to  suppose  that  he  knows  anything 
about  what   I  have  written   from  what   he    may  have  read    in 
Mr.  Spedding's  articles.    But  one  word  on  the  unusual  tone  per- 
vadiDg  Mr.  Spedding's  criticism.     In   his  determination  to   pick 
holes  where  there  are  no  holes,  Mr.  Spedding  occasionally  lays 
himself   discreditably    open    to    criticism.      To    take    no    more 
than  one  instance,  Mr.  Spedding  cannot  refrain  from  a  sneer 
because  *'in  Dr.  Abbotts  list  of  the  Chiistian  virtues,  'resent- 
ment' holds  a  conspicuous  place."    Is  it  possible  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Spedding's  education  and  acquirements  can  be  igno- 
rant that  the  author  of  the  "  Analogy  of  ReUgion  "  long  ago  set 
his  stamp  upon  this  virtue  in  his  well-known  discourse  on  "  Re- 
sentment? "     I  had  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Spedding's  reading 
extended  far  beyond  the  narrow  range  indicated  by  academical 
distinctions  and  prescribed  in  old  times  by  that  Univei-sity  to 
which  he  and  I  ahke  belong ;  but  if,  as  a  Cambridge  man  of  long 
standing,  he  may  claim  immunity  from  the   exacting   criticism 
which  might  demand  that  a  man  of  culture  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  works  of  Bishop  Butler,  yet  Mr.  Spedding  is  also  an 
honorary  Fellow  of  that  great  College  of  which  Bacon  himself 
was  once  a  member ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  distinction  he  is  bound 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Whewell,  that  "  resent- 
ment" is  "a  moral  sentiment,   given   for   the   repression  of  in- 
justice.''    So  far  am  I,  therefore,  from  being  ashamed  of  following 
Kshop  Butler  and  Dr.  Whewell  in  giving  "resentment"  a  con- 
ppiciious  place  in  the  list  of  Christian  \drtueR,  that  I  Avdll  frankly 
contVss  I  entertain  this  very  feeling  of  '*  resentment "  at  the  ex- 
traordinary unfairness  with  which  Jlr.  Spedding  has  conducted 
liis  part  of  this  controversy.     l>ut  the  resentment  is  rather  against 
Mr.  Spedding's    conduct    than    against    Mr.    Spedding.      Much 
deference   is   owed,  and   much   indulgence   may   fairly  be    con- 
t-'odod,  to   the   author   who    has    laid   us   all   imder    obligations 
to  him  by   the   devoted   labours   of    a   quarter   of    a   century ; 
nor  is    it    to    be    wondered    at    if    the    concentration    of   the 
attention   on    one   subject   during   so   many   years   should   have 
f^liglitly  impaired  the  critical   faculty   and   have   weakened    the 
judgment  of  the  author.     As  a  collector  of  facts  ilr.  Spedding  is 
supreme,  and  his  reputation  on  these  groinids  must  always  stand 
80  high  that  he  ought  not  to  be  oftended  if,  when  judging  of  his 
claim  to  intei-pret  the  facts  he  has  collected,  we  are  obliged  to 
place  him  below  any  fairly  educated  reader  of  his  own  great  work. 

Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  CoNTEMroRART  Review. 

Sir, 

I  learned  with  surprise  from  the  article  in  your  April  number 

by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  entitled  "Dr.  John  Henry  Newman:  a  Psycho- 
logical Study"  (p.  704),  that  I  had  pronounced  definitively  upon  the 
comparative  weight  of  the  consequences  of  two  secessions  from  the 
Church  of  England,  associated  respectively  witli  the  names  of  Newman 
and  of  John  Wesley. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  here  and  elsewhere  described  what  he  criticizes  without 
citation  or  reference,  and  I  had  to  search  for  some  passage  to  which  he 
might  refer. 

I  found  that,  at  p.  10  of  a  Tract  on  "  Vaticanism,"  I  have  said  of  Dr. 
Newman's  secession,  "  The  ecclesiastical  historian  will  perhaps  hereafter 
judge  that  this  secession  was  a  much  greater  eA'ent  even  than  the  partial 
secession  of  John  Wesley."  The  one  event  was  twenty-five  years  old,  the 
other  a  century.  The  one  lay  in  the  field  of  thought,  the  other  mainly  in  that 
of  action.  I  considered  that  only  hereafter  could  the  comparison  be  made : 
therefore  I  referred  to  it  as  a  task  possible  "  hereafter,"  and  I  conjectured 
the  result  imder  cover  of  a  ''  perhaps."  This  conjecture,  upon  a  develop- 
ment indicated  as  not  having  yet  arrived,  Mr.  Hunt  represents  as  a 
positive  sentence  on  materials  already  in  full  jwssessiou. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  correct  a  misapprehension  which  has  led  him 
into  a  misstatement. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Wbllingtox  College, 

April  2nd,  18  70. 
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Tut.  ABBOTT'S  £88ertation  on  Bacon's  character  b^g  pre- 
MJ.  -figed  to  a  book  which  is  likel/  on  other  aooounts  to  have  a 

*ide  rircnlatioQ,  and  my  name  being  mentioned  in  it  in  a  way 
vhich  might  mislead  his  readers  into  a  belief  tliat  his  viewe  and 
oiae  were  to  some  extent  alike,*  I  thought  it  expedient  to  clear 
^JkU  of  the  imputation  by  explaining  through  a  work  of  equal 
cirenlfttion  how  widely  they  differ.  As  we  have  succeeded  between 
Min  making  the  fact  sufficiently  notorious,  Iliaveuo  further  occa- 
•ion  to  remonstrate ;  and  as  I  do  not  find  myself  convicted  by  his 
ftply  of  any  material  error,  I  am  content  to  leave  tlie  argument  as 
it  Rtands  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  care  about  it.  As 
long  B8  they  have  their  choice  between  our  opposite  views,  the 
choice  they  make  is  their  own  affair,  not  mine. 

8ut  the  impediment  to  a  true  understanding  of  Bacon's  charac- 
H  aa  I  conceive  it,  lies  with  a  more  formidable  adversary  than 
I'f.Abbott — a  more  attractive  and  impressive  speaker,  commanding 

,  ."^Though  (as  I  rtgrel  to  learn  from  -Vr.  Sprdding,  who  most  kindly  snil  laborioDety 
"Wad  niy  proofs)  my  inWroratation  of  Banoo'e  oharmcter  differs  widely  from  his," 
"^  These  woniB  (_lliose  indndtd  within  tht  pareatketis  tiapled),  wore  inserted  at  my 
''2^1,  boMoBo  the  Beotenco,  as  it  stood  !n  th«  proof,  seeoiBd  to  me  lo  imply  that  Dr, 
'"'°ot'i  intarpretation  did  not  differ  from  mine  at  all ;  and  the  words  aa  thoj  gtaod 
°P*i  qitlifiod  aa  they  aro  by  the  parenthesis,  still  imply  that  ho  was  not  aware  of  the 
■^•iract  till  hs  leaniod  it  from  me.  If  so,  it  could  not  have  been  such  a  difference  an 
I™  "liieb  he  now  confesses  to  have  been  conscious  of  all  the  time,  and  to  have  shrunk 
^  UnitianiDB  hscaiua  it  would  have  iniolTei!  an  exposure  of  my  errors  j  and  I  am 
'T'.M  his  account,  *a  well  as  my  own,  that  the  truth  has  come  out,  and  that  his 
^*^M«  are  in  no  further  danger  of  b«ing  imputed  to  me,  or  mine  to  him. 

f  OL  xxvni.  N 
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tlie  fuller  sympathy  of  a  larger  audience.  For  the  last  forty 
years  save  one,  the  popular  authority  on  this  subject  has  been 
liord  Macaulay's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  it  will  be  so, 
no  doubt,  for  more  than  forty  years  to  come.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  that  article  when  it  first  appeared  did  indeed  convince 
me  that  his  judgment  had  been  formed  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
facts,  and  that  if  it  could  be  seen  by  the  side  of  a  true  report  of 
them  the  general  reader  himself  would  hesitate  to  accept  it.  It  was 
this  conviction  that  suggested  to  me  the  work  which  I  afterwards 
undertook,  beUeving  it  to  be  the  necessary  foimdation  of  any  just 
opinion  upon  the  questions  at  issue,  and  hoping  that  it  might 
prove  sufiicient.  For  I  trusted  that  in  another  generation,  coming 
to  the  subject  imprejudiced,  and  resorting  for  information  to  the 
book  wliich  contained  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  most  con- 
venient form,  the  questions  which  are  now  so  much  debated  would 
not  suggest  themselves  or  be  thought  to  require  any  answer.  But 
I  am  told  by  both  sides  that  what  I  have  done,  though  it  may  have 
been  necessarj'  as  a  preparation,  is  not  enough.  From  one  side  I 
liear  that,  however  it  may  be  in  another  generation,  the  men  of 
this  generation  take  their  opinions  in  such  matters  from  Lord 
Macaiday,  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  an  undisputed 
and  indisputable  authority  ;  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  expected 
to  trouble  themselves  with  any  collection  of  Bacon  s  letters  (which 
tliev  see  to  be  voluminous  and  suppose  to  be  didl),  however  con- 
veniently thty  may  be  arranged  for  study ;  that  the  charges 
advanced  by  Lord  Macaiday  are  expUcit,  distinct,  popular,  and 
plausible,  and  if  not  unanswerable  deserve  to  be  distinctly 
answered :  and  that  if  the  answer  can  be  given  in  a  shape  con- 
venient for  circulation,  it  is  right  that  the  present  generation 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  From  the  other  side  I  am  warned 
that  in  imputhig  these  charges  to  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
assuminp:  that  thov  will  fall  awav  of  themselves  when  confronted 
\w\t\\  a  true  statement  of  the  ease,  I  take  too  much  for  granted, 
and  that  I  have  no  right  to  ignore  them  on  that  pretence. 

Now  if,  in  order  to  s;\tisfy  the  readers  of  Lord  Macaulay  that 
these  charges  can  bo  answered,  and  to  justify  myself  for  passing 
so  many  i»f  them  unanswered  and  uimoticed,  it  be  enough  to 
show  that  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts  in  each  case  is 
itself  an  answer,  boeausv  it  takes  away  the  ground  on  which  in 
each  case  the  oharg:o  rests. — I  am  prepared  to  give  the  required 
satisfaction. 

It  will  be  thought,  pt  ^laps,  that  this  is  a  rash  undertaking ;  for 
that,  ol'  all  dofirieuiiLS,  a  deticient  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
histi»r\  is  the  last  »>f  which  Lord  Macaulay  can  be  reasonably 
suspect  fd.  Rut  thougli  the  knowledge  of  history  which  his. 
mem :  rv  had  in  charire  was  enormous,  and  I  have  no  reason  t(^ 
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suppose  that  it  was  generally  inaccurate  or  superficial,  a  good 
de^  of  it. must  have  been  of  old  standing;  and  old  standing,  in 
this  ease,  means  early  growth.    The  stores  of  knowledge  which 
are  the  result  of  omnivorous  reading  from  very  early  youth,  laid 
up  in  a  memory  which  retains  all  alike,  must  include  many  im- 
pressions which  represent  a  very  early  stage  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment.   The  ideas  which  a  man  has  entertained  since  he  was  a 
child,  if  he  has  not  had  occasion  to  reconsider  and  reconstruct 
them  in  later  life,  must  still  be  a  child's  ideas ;  and  a  boy  who  is 
perfect  in  his  history  of  England  before  he  goes  to  school,  and  has 
not  the  fiwjulty  of  forgetting,  may  easily  go  through  life  without 
revising  or  correcting  his  first  impressions ;   though  they  were 
only  those  of  a  boy  in  the  age  of  faith,  beUeving  whatever  he 
found  in  his  book.    At  what  age  Lord  Macaulay  received  his  first 
impressions  about  the  people  of  James  I.'s  time,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  allowed  himself  to  remain  long  in 
ignorance  of  them  after  he  had  learned  to  read.     Nor  do  I  know 
how  often  or  at  what  stages  in  his  riM^ntal  growth  he  had  occasion 
to  review  them,  or  whether,  when  he  did  review  them,  it  was  to 
reconsider  the  original  impression,  or  only  to  refresh  and  enjoy  it; 
for  he  may  have  gone  over  them  many  times  without  ever  going 
mto  them  again.   Thus  much,  however,  I  gather  from  the  negative 
evidence  supplied  by  his  "  Life  and  Letters," — ^that  Bacon's  time 
was  never  a  favourite  time  with  him,  and  that  Bacon  Jiimsolf  was 
not  one  of  his  favourite  writers.     He  believed  in  him,  of  course, 
as  the  reformer  of  philosophy  and  one  of  England's  intellectual 
wortliies,  and  magnified  him  accordingly  with  patriotic  fervour 
aud  great  words;  but  I  find  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  pleasure 
'T  found  any  profit  in  reading  him.     It  is  true   that  the  "  De 
Augnientis  *'  was  one  of  the  books  which  he  read  on  his  voyage 
*>ut  to  India  in  1.S34,*  and  that  his  opinion  of  Bacon's  philosophy, 
*^  ox])omided  in  the  latter  half  of  his  article,  two  years  after,  was 
"iormed     .     .     .     after   several   very  attentive   perusals    of   his 
J-'reatest  works,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  thought.'t     It  is  true, 
therefore,  that  for  the  puqiose   of  that  article  he  read  the  "  De 
Auginentis,''  and  the  two  books  of  the  '•  Novum  Orgauum,"  and 
pJ"'>bably  some  of  the  smaller  })hilosophical  works,  repeatedly  and 
'^^tcutively,  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment.     But  what  was  the 
^"iisequence  /     He   came  to  an   unexpected  conclusion — a    con- 
tusion "  widelv  at  variance  with  what  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir 
•'amt'8  Macintosh  had  said  on  th(^  subjeet,*'  and  what  he  had  him- 
'^'■'f'  no  doubt,  believed  on  their  authority  up  to  that  time.t     And 
^'owlnire  else  in  his  *M*eading  accounts"  does  the  name  of  Bacon 
^'^Ppear.    Other  names  appear  continually.     Most  of  his  favourites 

•  Trcvolyan,  i.  p.  371.  t  I^'itl  p.  452. 
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he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  over  and  over 
again,  with  ever  new  and  ever  gro\ving  dehght.  If  Bacon  had  been 
one  of  them,  we  could  hardly  fail,  with  so  full  a  light  as  is  now 
thro^vn  upon  his  literary  tastes  and  occupations,  to  find  news  of  it^ 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  writings  of  "  Bacon  the  philosopher," 
proceeding  as  they  did  from  "the  most  exquisitely  constructed 
intellect  that  had  ever  been  bestowed  upon  auy  of  the  children  of 
men,"*  working  **  under  the  guidance  of  an  honest  ambition,  of 
an  enlarged  philanthropy,  of  a  sincere  love  of  truth  ;"t  writings, 
"the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  all  the  works  of  the  human 
reason,"}  in  virtue  of  which  (ingmtitude,  servility,  sycophancy, 
avarice,  oppression,  coldness  of  heart  and  meanness  of  spirit,  not-- 
withstanding)  "his  name  will  be  named  Avith  reverence  to  the  latest 
ages  and  the  remotest  ends  of  the  civilized  world ;" — ^if  writing* 
of  this  character  failed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  attmct  him,  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  much  attracted  by  the  writings  of  "Bacon  the 
lawyer  and  politician,"  wliich  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  aa 
nothing  better  than  shameful  records  of  a  life  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  that  exquisite  intellect  were  wasted  in  pursuing  the 
unwortliiest  ends  by  the  unworthiest  means.     Accordingly,  in 
speaking  to  Professor  Napier  of  the  first  half  of  his  article  which 
treats  of  Bacon's  political  career,  he  says  nothing  of  attentive 
perusals  or  thoughtful  consideration  of  evidence.     "About  the 
historical  and  poUtical  pai-t  there  is  no  great  probability  that  we 
shall  difier  in  opinion,"  is  his  only  remark.     Indeed,  why  should 
they  ?     No  Scotch  professor  or  Whig  worthy  was  touched  in  it^ 
nor  was  there  anything  new  except  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution. 
It  was  only  the  old  story,  repeated  with  higher  rhetorical  effect ; 
only   the    old    plate   re-touched,   with    the    shadows   blackened 
and  the  liglite  wliitened ;  only  "  the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of 
mankind"  executed  in  the  most  approved  style  of   modern  art. 
And  as  it  involved  no  question  which  seemed  to  call  for  fresh 
investigation,  while  that  portion  of  the  works  wliich  contained  all 
the  evidence  was  set  out  in  the  edition  under  review  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  if  he  looked  into  them 
at  all,  he  soon  put  them  aside  as  too  troublesome  even  for  him  to 
go  through,  and  fell  back  upon  liis  early  recollections.     The  two 
concluding  volumes,  which  contained  the  "  Life, '  supplied  him 
abundantly  with  all  he  wanted  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  feel  it  nectssiiry  at  that  time  to  refresh  his  know^- 
ledge  of  Bacon's  personal  and  political  career  otherwise  than  by 
reading  those.     To  me,  at  any  rate,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
favourable  as  well  as  the  most  probable  supposition  that  the  case 
allows,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  cannot  be  recon- 

•  Essays,  ii.  p.  349.  f  Ibid.  p.  336. 

X  Miscellaneous  Wntiogs,  i.  p.  847. 
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died  with  it.  Aftir  loading  Lord  Maoanlay'a  own  "Life  and 
Letters."  it  is  iir.poBsible  to  Buepect  him  of  either  doing  or  writing 
Anything  which  he  did  imt  belisTe  at  the  time  to  be.in  the  service 
')f  trnth.  virtue,  and  Iiuniiinity.  But  on  the  other  band,  it  is  im- 
poHsiblo  not  to  pevccive  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  forming, 
uttering,  and  acting  upon  opinions  with  perfect  confidence,  which 
more  perfect  knowledge  did  in  some  cases  materially  aXi&,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  done  so  is  many  others  if  the  knowledge 
had  happened  to  come.  In  the  Uving  world,  the  men  of  whom 
le  thought  ill  M'cre  those  whom  he  had  seen  only  in  print,  or  on 
the  opposite  benches  iii  the  House  of  Commons.  After  he  had 
shaken  hands  or  talked  with  one  of  them,  there  always  followed  a 
BariDBd  (dMnge  in  his  feelings  and  language.  Before  he  reviewed 
Ibu  GHacbtone'B  work  on  Church  and  State,  he  bad  happened  to 
make  lus  peaaaal  acquaintance  at  Romo* — a  Hufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  peieonal  kindoeas  and  respect  with  which  his  critidsm 
vsa  tonpered,  and  which  was  so  new  a  feature  in  bis  treatment 
4f  a  poHtioal  adversary,  at  almost  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it 
ITMS  IdiB.  Meeting  Mr.  Goulbum  in  a  coasting-steamer  at  Civita 
Tdoohia,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  quite 
sMtsliuu  Ms  obsraoter.  "I  like  Goulbum's  conversation  and 
asmien,**  he  says.  "  I  bad  a  prejudice  against  him,  which,  like 
Bost  prejodioes  conceived  merely  on  the  ground  of  political 
^Bemoe,  yidds  readily  to  a  little  personal  intercourse ;  and  this 
is  a  mail  whom  I  dieliked  for  years  inthoiit  knowing  liim,  and  who 
W  probably  disliked  me  with  as  little  ieason."t  A  piece  of  ex- 
perience which,  by  the  comment  he  ends  with,  appears  to  have 
been  new.  He  calls  it  "a  leBsou."  If  he  had  ever  talked  with 
Southey,  whose  case  in  this  respect  was  a  good  deal  like  his  own, 
lie  would  have  seen  what  a  mistake  it  was  to  dislike  him.  And  if 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
five  years  before  the  day  when  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
doing  it  in  tbe  British  Museum,}  be  would  have  contented  himself, 
^  April,  1845,  with  supporting  the  Maynoolh  Bill,  and  abstained 
irom  a  performance  which  has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
■Host  anjustifiable  into  which  virtue  ever  betrayed  a  man  ;  for  I 
"appose  he  never  felt  Ulmself  more  heroically  virtuous,  or  believed 
mat  he  was  performing  a  higher  moral  duty,  than  when  he  was 
floldiog  Sir  Robert  up  to  indignation  ae  an  example  of  public 
^niEonility,  for  having  during  the  foiir  years  of  his  adniinistra- 
*'on  arrived  at  sounder  views  of  policy  than  those  with  which  he 
entered  upon  it. 

Itiethe  misfortune  of  bistoiianK  of  the  past  that  the  effect  of 
"&  little  personal  intercourse"  with  the  men  against  whom  they 

t  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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have  "conceived  prejudices  on  grounds  of  political  diiFerence" 
cannot  be  tried.  And  yet  in  some  cases  it  is  cei-tainly  possible  to 
acquire  by  the  study  of  a  man's  familiar  correspondence  a  truer 
and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character  than  comes  by  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society — as  we  see  it  now  in  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  own  case,  whom  men  who  thought  a  few  montlis  ago  that 
they  knew  him  quite  well,  find  with  surprise  to  have  been  all  the 
while  glowing  and  trembling  with  beautiful  sensibilities,  if  not 
li^^ng  an  entire  life,  of  which  they  had  no  suspicion.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if,  before  he  resolved  to  employ  •*  all 
his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning"*  to  reinforce  the  popular 
judgment  which  has  condemned  Bacon  to  infamy,  he  had  taken  a 
Kttle  more  pains  to  procure  through  his  surviving  correspondence 
"a  little  personal  intercourse"  with  him,  he  would  have  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  benefactor,  and  excused  himself  from  the 
duty  of  "  writing  an  abusive  pamphlet  against  him  after  he  was  in 

his  grave."  t 

The  question,  however,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is 
not  whether  his  estimate  of  Bacon's  character  is  just — a  question 
upon  which  there  will  always  be  room  for  differences  of  opinion — 
but  whether  the  facts  to  which  he  appeals  in  justification  of  it  are 
correctly  inferred  from  the  evidence.  Long  before  his  review 
appeared  I  had  myself  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  studying 
that  evidence.  With  the  single  object  of  finding  out  what  kind 
of  man  Bacon  really  was — for  the  popular  account  of  liim  involved 
difficulties  which  I  could  not  get  over — I  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
arrange  his  letters  and  speeches  in  chronological  order ;  had  read 
them  in  sequence  of  date  and  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
the  time ;  had  tried  to  make  out  what  he  had  to  do  at  each  con- 
juncture, and  how  he  did  it ;  when  he  had  to  choose  between  two 
ways,  which  way  he  chose ;  when  he  seemed  to  change  his  course, 
whether  any  change  had  occurred  in  the  conditions  of  the  case  to 
account  for  it ;  and  so  on.  And  in  this  way  I  had  formed  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  character  and  principles  of  action, 
which,  though  at  variance  with  the  received  opinion,  was  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  the  facts.  When  I  read  the  review, 
my  first  feeling  was  wonder,  how  two  men  looking  at  the  very 
same  words  (for  it  was  evident  that  all  the  reviewer  s  information 
came  from  the  common  books)  could  collect  from  them  two  such 
veiy  different  stories.  But  when  I  proceeded  the  next  morning  to 
cross-examine  the  article  sentence  by  sentence,  and  compare  the 
statements  with  the  evidence,  I  began  to  wonder,  not  how  two 
men  could  have  interpreted  it  so  differently,  but  how  one  man 
could  have  misinterpreted  it  so  much.     I  beheve  now  that  tiie 

•  Essays,  ii.  p.  313.  t  Ibid.  p.  321. 
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ravBteiy  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  he  liad  not  read  with 
attention  that  portion  of  the  works  which  contains  the  evidence, 
and  had  not  convenient  access  to  the  collateral  information  sup- 
plied by  other  books  mthout  which  it  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood, and  of  which  very  little  was  to  be  found  in  the  "Life;'' 
which,  as  "  a  collection  of  the  materials  out  of  which  opinions  ure 
fonned,"  he  praises  so  confidently* — not  having  apparently  the 
least  suspicion  of  its  great  imperfection  in  that  respect — and 
Beems  to  have  relied  upon  exclusively.  To  a  person  of  ordinary 
reading  faculties  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man 
who  reads  a  page  at  a  glance  can  read  one  page  more  carefully 
than  another.  But  the  speed  of  lightning  itself  varies  with  the 
conducting  medium,  and  I  suppose  his  glance  took  in  more  par- 
ticulars in  a  page  which  interested  him  than  in  one  wliich  did  not. 
However  that  may  be,  that  in  Bacon's  letters  and  writings  of 
business,  and  in  books  connected  with  them,  there  are  paiiiculars 
which  he  must  have  overlooked,  and  that  many  of  these  are  of 
material  importance  to  the  formation  of  a  just  opinion,  it  is  my 
present  business  to  show ;  and  my  difficulty  lies  in  the  multitude 
of  them.  My  collection  being  much  too  large  to  be  produced 
entire,  I  must  choose  some  piinciple  of  selection  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  chosen  is  in  effect  to  leave  it  to  himself.  At  two 
stages  of  his  narrative — one  a  little  before  Bacon  began  to  rise, 
the  other  immediately  after  his  fall — he  has  taken  occasion  to 
recapitulate  in  a  few  words,  by  way  of  peroration,  the  charg(-'s 
which  he  holds  himself  to  have  established  in  the  preceding  pages. 
I  f^liall  begin  by  setting  down  these  tw(j  perorations — when  put 
together  they  make  one — and  then  proceed  to  examine  the  process 
by  wliich  the  several  charges  are  made  out.  If  some  of  them  lead 
Jiie  into  the  "discussion  of  imputations  which  seem  unworthy  of 
Ju»tice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Macaulay  thought  them 
grave  enough  to  be  set  forth  as  conspicuously,  and  under  the 
charge  of  epithets  as  vigorous,  as  any  in  the  catalogue. 

'*  His  desires  were  set  on  thinp^s  beU)w.  ^Vl^altll,  precedence,  titles,  patroii- 
^r^-.  the  mace,  the  seals,  the  coronet,  lar<re  houses,  fair  gardens,  ricli  nuinors. 
iuassy  services  of  plate.  <^ay  han^iu«;s,  cnrions  cabinets,  had  as  ^reat 
•'^ttractious  for  him  as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who  dropjXM:!  on  tlieir  kn(»es 
"^  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth  juissed  by,  and  then  hasteiRni  home  to  write  to 
^"^  Kiu^  of  Scots  that  her  Grace  seemed  to  be  breakin*i^  fast.  For  these 
'^hjwts  be  had  stooped  to  everything,  and  endured  (»verythin<^\  For  thesi' 
'"'hadHued  in  the  humblest  manner,  and,  when  unjustly  and  un^^raciously 
"^{"ilswl,  ha^l  thanked  those  who  had  repulscnl  him,  and  had  be^un  to  su<' 
••{thIii.  For  these  o])jects,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  smallest  sliow  of 
'fi^it'lJendenc^^  in  I^arliament  was  ofl'ensive  to  t  lie  Queen,  he  had  abast^l  himself 
^" tile  dust  l)ef<>r(^  her,  and  implored  forgiveness  in  terms  Ix'tter  .^uited  to  a 
'■"iivirtcd  thief  than  to  a  knight  of  the  shire.  For  these  lie  joined,  and  for 
^^^*H'  lit'  forsook,  Lord  Essex."t 

*  EsgayB,  ii.  p.  280.  t  I^^i^l.  P-  -'22 
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"  In  a  few  weeks  was  sipfnally  brought  to  the  test  the  value  of  those 
objects  for  which  Bacon  had  sullied  his  integrity,  had  resigned  his  inde- 
pendence, had  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude, had  flattered  the  worthless,  had  persecuted  the  innocent,  had 
tampered  with  judges,  had  tortiu^  prisoners,  had  plundered  suitors,  had 
wasted  on  paltry  intrigues  all  the  powers  of  the  most  exquisitely  con- 
structed intellect  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children 
of  men."* 

Here  we  have  about  fifteen  distinct  charges ;  all  grave :  which 
I  will  take  in  order  as  they  stand. 

1.  For  the  first,  it  is  a  charge  too  general  to  be  met  except  by 
a  general  examination  of  Bacon's  whole  life,  for  which  I  must 
content  myself  ^vith  referring  to  my  own  book,  into  which  I  have 
gathered  all  the  evidence  I  know  of,  that  seemed  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, on  both  sides.  I  will  only  observe  here  that  when  it 
is  laid  to  a  man's  charge  that  certain  objects  have  peculiar 
attractions  for  him,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  ask  for  some  instance 
of  their  attractive  force ;  sometliing  that  he  did  which  but  for 
them  he  would  have  left  undone,  something  that  he  left  undone 
which  but  for  them  he  would  have  done.  All  the  objects  enu- 
merated in  the  first  clause  were  in  themselves  legitimate  objects 
of  desire  ;  being  for  the  most  part  of  real  value, — all  contributory, 
though  not  all  essential,  to  the  substantial  powere,  dignities, 
comforts,  or  elegancies  of  life.  I  see  no  harm  in  his  desiring 
them  ;  and  before  I  accuse  him  of  desiring  them  more  than  other 
things  of  more  value,  I  must  know  what  other  things  he  sacrificed 
for  them.  The  first  charge  must  therefore  wait  till  we  have 
examined  the  others. 

2.  That  "  for  these  objects  ho  had  stooped  to  everything  and 
endured  everything"  would  be  an  allegation  much  to  the  purpose,  if 
"  everything*'  meant  anything.  But  what  I  want  to  hear  of  is  some- 
thing,  "Stooping"  is  not  necessarily  a  vice.  "Enduring"  is 
probably  a  virtue.    What  did  he  stoop  to  ?      What  did  he  endure  ? 

3.  The  next  clause  seems  meant  to  give  the  answer.  But  two 
cUstinct  cases  are  fused  together  in  it,  which  I  must  treat  separately. 
"  For  these  he  had  sued  in  the  humblest  manner."  This  is  all  that 
relates  to  the  fii'st  case.  And  here  again,  before  I  can  say 
whether  there  was  any  harm  in  suuig,  I  must  know  what  he  had 
sued  for,  and  how.  It  is  not  meant  that  he  asked  Burghley  for 
these  things — "wealth,  precedence,  titles,"  &c. — but  that,  being 
moved  solely  by  a  desire  of  these  things,  he  asked  him  for  some- 
thing which  he  hoped  would  bring  them  in  time.  In  the  mean- 
time what  was  it  that  he  asked  for  ?  What  was  this  suit  which 
comes  fii^ftt  into  the  list  to  prove  that  his  desires  were  set  on  tilings 
below  ? 

*  Essajs,  ii.  p.  349. 
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Looking  back  for  the  reviewer's*  o\vn  answer  to  this  question,  I 
find  that  the  suit  was  for  "  a  provision  to  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  to  literature  and  poUtics ;"  that  it  was   made  to   Lord 
Burghley,  his  father's  most  valued  friend  and  colleague,  ^,nd  to 
Lady   Burghley,   his  mother  s  sister ;    that   "  his    wishes    were 
moderate,"  and  "  his  hereditaiy  claims  upon  the  administration  " 
80  great,  that  if  they  did  not  prevail  we  are  justified  in  imputing 
the  rejection  to  jealousy .t    Now  to  sue  means  only  to  apply  for  a 
favour.     That  a  youth  of  twenty  should  apply  to  his  uncle  for  a 
favour  so  reasonable  that  nothing  could  justify,  and  only  jealousy 
explain,  the  refusal  of  it,  does  not  imply  any  stooping ;  and  con- 
sidering that  however  reasonable  it  might  be  he  himself  admitted 
that  it  was."  rare  and  unaccustomed,"}  that  he  should  make  his 
application  in  the  "  humblest  manner  " — so  long  as  the  humility 
was  consistent  with  self-respect — was  surely  in  good  taste.     It  is 
trae  that  in  order  to  qualify  his  fact  for  its  place  in  his  rhetorical 
<2limax,  the  reviewer  does  call  the  application  a  **«w/)pUcation,"  and 
adds  that  it  was  "  almost  servile."§     But  "supphcation"  is  not  the 
modern  English  equivalent  for  the  word  "  suit "  as  used  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  epithet  must  have  been  suggested  by 
the  requirements  of  style.     It  cannot  have  been  suggested  by 
anything  in  either  of  the  two  letters  which  contain  all  he  knew 
about  the  suit  and  its  fate — letters  printed  by  Mr.  Montagu  in  full 
at  the  foot  of  the  page — out  of  which  I  defy  any  man  to  pick  a 
single  clause  that  can  be  made  to  appear  to  imply  anytliiug  more 
nearly  rewembling  servility  than    the    grateful    and   affectionate 
respect  of  a  nephew  of  twenty  for  an  uncle  of  sixty.    A  third  letter, 
written  a  month  latrr,  of  which  or  at  least  of  its  date  the  reviewer 
was  probably  unaware, — a  letter  of  thanks — seems  to  show  that 
tlie  reception  of  this  suit,  whatever  it   was,  by  the  (^iieen  was 
gracious  and  encouraging,  and  that  Bacon  himself  attributed  it  to 
Burghley 's  influence.  *'  To  your  Lordship,  whose  recommendation 
1  know  right  well  hath  been  material  to  advance  her  Jlajesty's 
good  opinion  of  me,  I  can  be  but  a  bounden  servant.     So  much 
^aj  I  safely  promise  and  purpose  to  be,  seeing  public  and  private 
'^ouds  vaiy  not,  but  that  my  service  to  (rod,  her  ilajesty,  and  your 
l^ordship,  draw  in  a  line.'H    Perhaps  it  may  have  been  some  vague 
f^collection  of  this  sentence  that  suggested  the  idea  of  servility; 
iliough,  rightly  construed,  it  means  the  very  opposite. 
If  the  suit  in  question  was  partly  for  help  towards  a  speedier 

Though  this  article  has  long  hecn  included  nmonix  Lord  Mncjuilay's  *'  Essays,"  it 
^o^M  bo  unfair  to  treat  it  as  an  indopeudont  discourao  of  his  own  on  Bacon's  character 
^^  ^  man  and  a  politician.  It  is  a  "  review,"  properly  so  called ;  meant  for  an  answer  to 
^ho  defence  set  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Montagu,  and  governed  throughout  both  in  the  choico 
^'  topics  and  the  treatment  of  them  by  that  intention.  I  shall  therefore  speak  of  it 
^(•feaftor  as  the  '*  review,"  and  of  the  writer  as  the  "reviewer." 

t  E'sayg,  ii.  p.  298.  *  First  letter  to  Burghley,  1<>  Sept.  loSO.     L.  d-  L.  i.  1;^ 

§  Ibid.  p.  290.  II  Ibid.  p.  ir>. 
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progi-ess  through  Gray  8  Inn,  it  was  probably  (so  far)  successful ; 
for  Bacon  was  admitted  to  be  ** utter  barrister"  in  June,  1582, 
after  only  three  years'  residence.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  letter 
to  Walsingliam  that  in  158;")  it  was  still  in  suspense,  and  that  it 
was  for  something  Avhich  would  in  some  way  have  made  it  un- 
necessary for  him  to  follow  a  course  of  ordinary  practice  at  the 
bar.*  But  whatever  it  was,  and  whatever  became  of  it,  one  thing 
is  clear :  as  evidence  that  he  valued  "  wealth,  precedence,  titles," 
&c.  above  their  worth,  it  is  absolutely  irrelevant  and  worthless. 

4.  Let  us  tiy  the  next  clause  :  wliich,  though  placed  here  so  as 
to  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  occasion,  does  really  refer  to  another, 
which  happened  six  years  after. 

In  1584  Burghley  had  brought  Bacon  into  ParUament,  where 
his  value  was  soon  found  out ;  and  in  February,  1585-6,  he  was 
admitted  at  Gray's  Inn  to  sit  at  the  Readers'  table,  though  not  yet 
a  Reader  himself.  But  by  the  regulations  then  in  force  "  an  utter 
barrister  "  had  to  continue  "  in  exercise  of  learning"  for  five  years 
before  he  was  permitted  to  plead  in  any  of  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster or  to  subscribe  any  plea.  Bacon,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  "utter  bar  "  on  the  27th  of  Jime,  1582,  had  still  more  than 
two  years  to  wait ;  and  if,  in  default  of  obtaining  his  first  suit,  he 
was  now  ready  and  resolved  "  to  take  a  course  of  practice  "  (as  it 
appears  by  his  letter  to  Walsingham  above  mentioned  that  he 
wast),  he  would  naturally  wish  to  have  his  term  of  probation 
shoi-tened.  In  what  precise  way  this  was  to  be  done  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  presume  that  between  Burghley  and  the  Queen 
means  might  have  been  found,  and  he  now  submitted  to  Burghley 
some  pixjposition  with  that  view.  Being,  however,  by  nature 
bashful,  by  habit  retired  and  studious,  wanting  in  the  "plausible 
famiUarity"  which  makes  a  man  popular  among  his  equals  and 
inferiors,  liighly  favoured  by  his  superior,  and  already  known  to  be 
engaged  in  a  work  which  was  to  prove  that  the  received  opinions 
were  wrong,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  were  some  among 
his  fellow-students  "  that  did  misaffect"  him.  From  some  of  these 
Burgliley  heard  reports  to  his  nephew's  disadvantage,  of  which  he 
thought  it  right  to  inform  him  ;  and  in  so  doing  alluded  to  his 
recent  application  as  in  some  degiee  bearing  them  out.  This  is 
what  the  reviewer  (professing  to  derive  all  his  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  letter  which  Bacon  wi-oto  in  answer)  has  before  described 
as  "  a  testy  refusal "  accompanied  by  "  a  very  sharp  lecture  on  his 
vanity  and  want  of  respect  for  his  betters,"}  and  now  calls  "  an 
unjust  and  imgracious  repulse "  which  he  seems  to  think  Bacon 
ought  not  to  have  "  endured."  Bacon,  however,  who  saw  nothing 
in  it  but  a  piece  of  good  advice  kindly  meant,  had  the  good  sense 

57.  .     t  K>id.  X  EsgttTis  li.  p.  301. 
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and  good  feeling  to  treat  it  accordingly.     That  his  uncle  "  being 
hardly  informed  of  him,  had  taken  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby,"  he  took  as  "  an  undoubted  sign  of 
favour ; "  assured  him  that  he  had  not  meant  to  bo  importunate 
or  to  ask  for  any  extraordinary  distinction,  and  that  what  he  had 
heard  about  his  arrogance  must  have  been  due  to  some  misimder- 
standing;  but  promised  to  remember  the  admonition  and  take 
more  care  in  future  to  conduct  himself  so  as  not  to  give  cause  for 
any  such  mistakes.*     This  was  the  letter  in  which  he  "thanked 
those  who  had  repulsed  him  : "  a  statement  which,  if  Burghley  did 
rep^ihe  him  (which  is  doubtful),  is  true,  and  is  the  single  feature 
in  the  reviewer's  version  of  the  story  which  may  pass  without  cor- 
rection.    The  testinesa  of  the  refusal,  the  sharpness  of  the  lecture, 
the  imputation  of  **  want  of  respect  for  his  betters/^  are  all  out  of 
his  own  head.     Bacon's  letter  is  expressly  referred  to  as  his  only 
authority,  and  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be 
extracted  out  of  it.     Whether  the  expostulation  ended  with  a 
refusal  after  all  is  far  from  clear.     If  it  did,  since  the  suit  was  for 
**an  ease  in  coming  within  bars,"  and  Bacon  became  a  Bencher 
before  the  year  was  out,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  persevered 
in.    But  what  if  it  was  ?     It  is  not  even  said  that  the  suit  was  im- 
proper in  itself.     No  reason  is  given  for  supposing  that  there  was 
anything  improper  in  the  manner  of  preferiing  it.     If  Burghley 
repulsed  ungraciously  a  request  which  he  ought  to  have  granted, 
how  does   that   prove  that  Bacon's  desires  were  set  on  tliinp^s 
below  ] 

But  tliere  is  yet  one  thing  more.  After  thanking  those  who 
had  repulsed  liim,  '*  ho  turned  to  sue  again."  And  it  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  he  not  only  thanked  his  uncle  for  ofFenng  him 
good  advice  under  an  erroneous  impression  that  lie  needed  it,  but 
torgave  him  ;  continued  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  kinsman,  to  ask 
tor  his  help  when  he  wanted  it,  and  to  receive  gratefully  what  he 
had  to  give.  But  again  I  say,  what  then  ?  Unless  he  asked  for 
w)mething  which  he  ought  not  to  have  wished  for,  or  received 
'^^^niething  upon  conditions  to  which  he  ought  not  to  have  sub- 
knitted,  why  should  I  suppose  that  he  put  too  high  a  value  upon 
^e  objects  he  was  pursuing, — which,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
^^'re  only  the  means  of  living  and  working  i  Why,  because  he 
feired  and  asked  for  some  provision  which  should  save  him  from 
^*a«te  of  time  in  professional  dnidgery,  am  I  to  suppose  that  he  was 
J'^'ady  to  sacrifice  everi/thing  for  "  wealth,  precedence,  titles,"  &c.  i 
^.  The  next  instance  is  peculiarly  unlucky  as  an  illustration  of 
|be  reviewer's  position,  but  a  veiy  good  illustration  of  mine,  which 
^8  that  he  was  writing  without  any  information  on   the  subject 

**  And  I  hope  upon  this  your  Lordship's  spooch  I  have  entered  into  thovse  consido- 
™tiong,tg  my  behaviour  shall  no  more  deliver  nie  for  other  than  I  am." — L.  &  L.  i.  p.  5*J. 
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beyond  what  the  book  he  was  reviewing  snppUed  to  his  hand.  Mr. 
Montagu's  simple  appetite  for  admiration,  finding  food  in  any- 
thing that  was  called  Bacon's,  and  questioning  nothing,  gave  him 
no  motive  for  searching  below  the  surface.  The  reviewer,  re- 
garding every  fact  for  which  he  had  his  victim's  authority  as  good 
to  be  used  against  him,  had  no  motive  for  inquiring  further  into 
the  particulars  of  a  story  which  sei-ved  him  well  enough  as  it  was. 
The  true  history  of  the  shoi-t  but  impoi-tant  passage  in  Bacon's 
parliamentary  life  here  refened  to  was  not  very  far  to  seek ;  but 
not  having  been  noticed  by  any  of  our  historians,  it  could  not  have 
been  discovered  without  a  little  trouble  in  turning  over  D'Ewes'a 
Journals  (which,  though  to  be  found  in  every  historical  library  in 
England,  may  perhaps  have  been  inaccessible  at  Calcutta),  stimu- 
lated by  a  little  curiosity  to  know  more  about  it  than  can  be 
gathered  from  the  extracts  printed  by  Mr.  Montagu.  In  default 
of  the  desire  or  the  means  of  satisfying  such  curiosity,  the  reviewer 
took  these  extracts  as  he  foimd  them,  and  filled  in  the  rest  of  the 
story  according  to  his  notions  of  what  was  probable.  If  he  had 
been  able  to  consult  his  D'Ewes  he  would  have  found  that  the 
other  circumstances  were  irreconcilable  with  his  theory  and  taken 
care  not  to  bring  forward  this  example  in  support  of  it. 

Of  Bacon's  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  Triple  Subsidy  Bill  of 
1593,  when  he  really  took  a  leading  part  in  a  constitutional 
struggle  of  considerable  importance,  a  full  accomit  will  be  found 
in  "Lettere  and  Life,"  i.  212 — 226.  But  I  must  confine  myself 
here  to  those  parts  that  bear  upon  the  point  which  it  is  brought 
to  prove — namely,  that  Bacon  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  Court  favour. 

Though  the  history  of  the  proceeding  itself  is  much  too  long  to 
be  repeated  here,  a  complete  account  of  all  the  reviewer  knew 
about  it  may  be  given  in  a  few  Unes.  He  foimd  in  Montagu's 
**Life"  that  in  a  debate  on  the  7th  of  March,  1592-3,  "Bacon 
forcibly  represented,  as  reasons  for  deferring  for  six  years  [sic] 
the  payment  of  the  subsidies  to  which  the  House  had  consented, 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  raising  public  discon- 
tent, and  the  evil  of  making  so  bad  a  precedent  for  themselves 
and  posterity  ; "  and  that  "  with  this  speech  the  Queen  was  much 
displeased,  and  caused  her  displeasure  to  be  communicated  to 
Bacon  both  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Keeper."  Being 
referred  to  the  notes  at  the  end  for  further  information,  he  found 
the  report  of  the  speech  as  given  by  D'Ewes,  and  copies  of 
Bacon's  letters  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Keeper  upon  the 
signification  of  the  Queen's  displeasure.  So  much  he  knew.  If  he 
knew  more,  he  kept  the  knowledge  to  himself  and  made  no  use  of 
it.  But  it  left  something  to  be  explained.  If  Bacon  was  always 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  Court  favour  (q.  e.  d.),  what  in- 
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duced  him  to  oppose  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  on  a  money 
hillf  He  could  not  have  expected  any  Court  favour  from  that. 
Well,  perhaps  not.  But  though  he  prized  Court  favour  above  all 
other  things,  it  was  not  the  only  thing  he  prized.  He  was  am- 
bitious of  popularity  as  well  as  place,  and  tried  to  secure  both. 
But  when  he  found  that  in  aspiring  after  popularity  lie  was 
endangering  his  chance  of  place,  he  basely  sacrificed  the  popu- 
larity. Such  I  conjecture  to  have  been  the  secret  courae  of  the 
meditation  which  issued  in  the  following  statement : — 

*•  Bacon  tried  to  play  a  very  difficult  pfame  in  politirs.     He  wisliel  to  bo 

at  once  a  favourite  at  Court  and  popular  with  the  uiultitude 

Nor  indeed  did  he  wholly  fail.  Once,  however,  he  indulged  in  a  burst  of 
patriotism,  which  C08t  him  a  long  and  bitter  remorse,  and  which  he  never 
ventured  to  repeat.  The  Court  asked  for  largo  subsidies  and  for  speedy 
payment.  The  remains  of  BacWs  speech  breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the 
liong  Parliament.  ^  The  gentlemen,'  said  he,  ^  must  sell  their  plata,  the 
farmers  their  brass  pots  ere  this  will  be  paid ;' '' — 

and  so  on,  quoting  several  sentences  from  the  report  of  the 
speech ;  after  which,  without  giving  any  hint  of  the  occasion  for 
which  the  subsidies  were  wanted  or  any  further  information  con- 
cerning the  question  at  issue,  he  proceeds  thus  : — 

*'The  Queen  and  her  ministers  i-esented  this  outbreak  of  public  spirit  in 
the  highest  maimer.  Indeed,  many  an  honest  member  of  the  i  louse  of  Com- 
mons had  for  a  much  smaller  matter  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  proud 
aud  hot-blooded  Tudors.  The  youn;^^  patriot  condescended  to  njake  the 
most  abject  aiX)lof»*ies.  lie  {uljured  the  Loi*d  TrcasurtM-  to  sliow  souk^ 
favour  ti>  liis  i.)oor  servant  and  ally,  lb*  bciiioiincd  liiiiiself  to  the  Lord 
K(vper,  ina  letter  which  may  keep  in  countenance  tlie  most  umnanly  of  the 
'■pisiles  which  Cicero  wrote  ilurinj^-  his  banislmicnt.  The  lesson  was  not 
tbrowu  away.     Bacon  never  offended  in  the  same  manner  a^'aiu."* 

This  is  the  passage  of  Bacon's  parliamentary  life,  according  to 
the  re\'iewer's  own  vei-sion  of  it.  to  which  the  sentence  in  his 
Aetorical  recapitulation  on  which  I  am  now  commenting  is  meant 
to  refer : — 

"For  these  objects,  when  he  f(;unii  that  the  smallest  show  of  iudepeud- 
•iH'eiu  Parliament  was  offensive  to  the  (^ueen.  he  had  abased  himself  to 
^"'- dust  before  her,  and  implored  for;;iveness  in  terms  better  suited  to  a 
'■'^Jivirted  thief  than  to  a  kni^'ht  of  the  shire." 

^11  another  case  I  might  have  stayed  to  ask  by  what  process  a 
•^^rst  of  patriotism  breathing  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Parliament 
^^tl  bolder  than  many  for  which  members  of  the  House  had  been 
^^'lit  to  the  Tower,  has  shrunk  into  ••  the  smallest  possible  show  of 
^dependence;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  earnest  rcipiest  to 
"^e  Lord  Treasurer  to  show  some  favoiu-  to  his  poor  servant  and 
^^y>  aud  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper  resembling  the  most  nn- 
Daanly  of  the  epistles  written  by  Cicero  during  his  banishment, 
liave  grown  into  an  "  abasing  of  himselt'  to  the  dust  before  tho 

*  Essay?,  ii.  p.  303 
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Queen,"  and  an  "imploring  of  forgiveness  "  in  the  language  of  a. 
convicted  thief.  But  in  this  c€U8e  such  questions  are  needless ;  for 
the  truth  is  that  the  whole  transaction  has  been  misunderstood 
and  misrepvesented  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  curry  favour  with  the  multitude ;  no  burst  of  patriotism 
addressed  to  the  popular  feeling  out  of  doors ;  no  thought  of 
embarrassing  the  Government  by  stinting  suppUes;  nothing,  in 
short,  that  could  have  entitled  Bacon  in  the  reviewer  s  eyes  to  be 
called  a  "  young  patriot : "  while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no 
endeavour  to  explain  away  what  he  had  said,  no  admission  that 
he  was  sorry  for  having  said  it,  no  hint  that  he  would  do  othei^ 
wise  in  like  circumstances  another  time ;  nothing  but  an  assertion 
that  he  had  given  the  advice  which  he  thought  best  for  all ;  that 
he  had  given  it  only  because  he  thought  it  his  duty,  and  that  he 
was  sorry  that  it  had  been  so  misunderstood  or  misreported  as  to 
have  oflFended  the  Queen.  If  the  reviewer  had  been  able  to  bestow 
a  siiigle  "  attentive  perusal "  and  a  little  "  thought "  upon  the 
journals  of  that  session,  he  would  have  found — 

First.  That  the  occasion  of  calling  the  ParUament  of  1593  was 
the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  between  Spain  and  a  party  in  Scot- 
land, for  an  invasion  of  England  by  land  and  sea,  from  north  and 
south,  at  once.  That  it  was  called  in  order  that  the  Queen  "might 
consult  with  her  subjects  for  the  better  withstanding  of  these 
intended  invasions,  which  were  now  greater  than  were  ever  here- 
tofore known." 

Secondly.  That  on  the  2fith  of  Febiniary  the  whole  case  was 
laid  before  the  House  by  three  principal  members  of  the  Council, 
and  a  select  and  grave  committee  moved  for  "  to  consider  of  the 
dangers  of  the 'realm,  and  of  speedy  supply  and  aid  to  her 
Majesty."  That  upon  this  motion  being  made  Bacon  rose  to  support 
it ;  the  end  of  his  speech  being  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
"present  consulUition  and  provision  of  treasure"  to  prevent  "the 
dangei-s  intended  against  the  realm  by  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
Pope,  and  other  confederates  of  the  Holy  League."  That  the 
Committee  was  appointed  accordingly  without  further  discussion, 
met  the  same  afternoon,  and  brought  up  its  report  the  next  day, 
recommending  the  same  grant  that  had  been  made  by  the  last 
Parliament — xchich  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  made — two 
subsidies  and  four  fifteenths  and  tenths,  payable  in  four  years. 

Thirdly.  That  this  report  caused  no  alarm  to  the  popidar  party, 
but  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  without  opposition;  another 
committee  being  appointed  to  meet  within  the  same  week  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  articles  and  preamble. 

Fourthly.  That  in  the  meantime,  the  Court  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  the  proposed  grant,  the  Commons  were  invited 
by  the  Lords  to  a  d  infonned  by  the  Lord  Treasurer 
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that  it  was  not  enough :  that  the  Lords  could  not  assent  to  a 
grant  of  less  than  three  subsidies,  but  desired  another  conference 
that  they  might  agree  upon  the  amount.  That  the  substance  of 
this  commimication  having  been  referred  to  the  House  by  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Bacon,  who  knew  what  was  coming  and  had  had  a 
night  to  consider,  "stood  up  and  made  a  motion."  That  his 
motion  was  in  eflfect  to  refuse  the  invitation.  Seeing  that  for  the 
Lower  House  to  consent  to  a  conference  with  the  Upper  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  discussing  the  amount  of  contribution  to  be 
voted,  would  be  to  abandon  one  of  their  understood  and  ascertained 
privileges,  he  advised  the  House  to  decline  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
proposal,  and  send  an  answer  to  this  eflfect :  They  would  consider 
the  question  of  an  increased  grant,  but  could  not  join  with  them 
in  discussing  it ;  they  would  do  what  was  fit,  but  must  proceed 
in  it  by  themselves  apart  from  their  Lordships. 

Fifthly.  That  this  motion  of  Bacon's,  though  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Privy  Councilloi-s  and  courtiers,  and  much  debated, 
was  idtimately  approved  by  the  House,  and  an  answer  sent 
accordingly. 

Sixthly.  That  the  decision  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
Court  and  the  Lords,  who  tried  hard  to  get  it  reversed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  one  of  its  chief  supporters  a  retractation 
of  his  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  misapprehended  the 
question  at  issue ;  but  failing  to  overcome  the  objection  of  the 
House  to  confer  "  about  a  subsidy,"  were  obliged  to  pretend  that 
they  never  desired  it,  and  to  be  content  with  a  conference  on  th^ 
usual  terms. 

Seventhly.  That  as  soon  as  the    communications  which  they 
made  at  this  conference  (relating  as  they  did  solely  to  the  impend- 
ing dangers)  were  repoi-ted  to  the  House,  the  Committee  of  Supply 
met  again,  with  a  general  commission  to  "  confer  of  all  matters  of 
remedies."     That  it  was  to  this  Committee — upon  a  motion  for  a 
^rant  of  three  subsidies,  and  sue  fifteenths  and  tenths,  payable,  the 
first  at  a  single  payment  in  the  first  year,  the  second  at  a  single 
J^ayment  in  the  second  year,  the  third  at  two  payments  in  the 
"t^hird  and  fourth  years — that  Bacon  made  the  speech  out  of  which 
^he  sentences  quoted  in  the  review  are  selected,  but  so  selected 
«^s  to  give  no  indication  either  of  the  spirit  or  the  purpose  of  it — 
either  what  he  wanted  to  be  done  or  why.     That  the  first  four 
xvords  of  this  speech,  "  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  assented  to  three  subsidies,^* 
^innounced  an  intention  to  support  the  Government  in  a  proposal 
to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  people  greater  by  one-third  than  had  ever 
V)een  laid  before ;  an  announcement  wliich  can  hardly  be  said  to 
**  breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Parliament."     That  the  next 
oight  words  (the  meaning  of  which  was  certainly  misapprehended 
by  Mr.  Montagu,  and  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrarj% 
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was  no  better  understood  by  the  reviewer  himself)  defined  the 
parts  of  the  proposal  to  which  he  objected;  while  the  three 
paragraphs  following  explained  the  ground  of  his  objection,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  modified.  That  his  objection 
was  that  whereas  it  had  always  been  the  custom,  when  subsidies 
were  granted  by  Parliament,  to  allow  two  years  for  the  collection 
of  each,  the  present  proposal  made  the  first  two  subsidies  payable 
each  in  one  year ;  so  that  for  the  two  next  years  the  ordinary  rate 
of  taxation  would  be  suddenly  doubled^  an  innovation  which  he 
thought  would  prove  both  difficult  and  dangerous;  difficult  because 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  commonalty  could  meet  such  a  demand 
upon  the  sudden ;  dangerous  because,  even  if  they  could,  the  shifts 
to  which  it  would  drive  them — such  as  the  selling  the  gentleman's 
plate  and  the  farmer's  brass  pots — would  cause  discontent  perilous 
to  loyalty ;  a  danger  not  to  be  risked  without  absolute  necessity. 
That  the  modification  of  the  proposal  which  he  suggested  in  order 
to  avoid  these  difficulties  was  **  a  better  manner  of  supply  than 
subsidy,"  namely,  '*  by  levy  or  imposition  when  need  should  most 
require."  The  authority  for  raising  the  tax  might  be  so  conveyed 
as  to  leave  the  Government  an  option  as  to  the  times  of  collection, 
and  so  allow  them  to  proportion  the  demand  to  the  need,  and  to 
refrain  from  putting  on  the  pressure  as  long  as  it  could  be 
avoided. 

Lastly,  he  would  have  found  that  these  objections  and  pro- 
posed amendments,  whatever  "  the  multitude  would  have  thought 
of  them  "  if  it  had  been  there,  met  with  no  support  in  the  assembly 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  for  that  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  agi'eed  to  in  the  Committee  without  a  division,  and 
confirmed  "by  all  withou.  ::jl-;,  v^ontradiction  "  in  the  whole  House ; 
therefore  that  the  motive  of  the  proceeding  cannot  have  been  to 
please  the  popular  party  within  doors :  and  in  fact  that  the  single 
clause  in  Bacon's  proposition  which  can  be  credited  with  what 
the  reviewer  would  have  called  '*  patriotism  "  was  a  provision  that 
it  should  be  so  earned  as  to  "  appear  to  be  extmordinary,"  and 
not  become  a  precedent ;  for  in  eveiything  else  his  object  clearly 
was  to  enable  the  Government  to  raise  as  much  money  as  the 
exigency  required  in  the  easiest  and  safest  way. 

All  this  he  would  have  found  by  a  cui-sory  peinisal  of  the  journals 
alone.  To  quaUfy  himself  for  judging  of  what  followed  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  look  for  the  history  of  it  in  Bacon's  corre- 
spondence ;  which  in  the  condition  into  which  Mr.  Montagu  had 
reduced  it,  would,  I  own,  have  been  very  troublesome. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this,  which  is  the  matter  of  his  next 
paragraph,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  stay  a  little  and  consider  the 
case  as  it  stoo^  "^  of  Vmrr^  vt:  on  irUdbi  that 

*'  burst  of  patri  H  fin^ 
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my  own  part  that  upon  reviewing  Bacon's  conduct  in  the  matter 
«o  far,  I  find  some  diflSculty  in  accounting  for  it ;  though  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  diflBculty  which  his  conduct  is  generally  supposed  to 
involve.     That  he  should  have  been  rather  shy  in  publicly  oppos- 
ing a  proposition  of  this  kind,  even  if  it  were  one  which  he  did 
not    altogether  approve,  could    not  seem   strange   to   any   one 
in  the  year  1876.    But  that  a  yomig  member,  whose  reputa- 
tion was   not  fully  made  and  whose  fortune  was  all  to  make, 
should  divide  his  own  party  upon  a  question  of  such  deep  interest 
to  them,  unless  he  were  constrained  to  do  it  by  some  stronger 
motive  than  (in  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
time)  we  can  discover, — does,  according  to  our  modem  code  of 
party  morals,  seem  odd.     The  occasion  for  these  subsidies  was 
confessedly   gi'eat,  worthy,   and   popular.     The   difficulty  might 
indeed  be  considerable ;  the  danger  of  discontent  when  they  came 
to  be  collected  probably  was  serious;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
measure  was  on  that  account  really  impoUtic,  and  that  the  Queen 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  for  her  own  interest  had  his  sugges- 
tion been  adopted.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
imminent  or  desperate  danger.     Such  danger  as  there  was  he 
might  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  point  out;  but  this  he  might* 
tave  done   quietly  in  the   committee,   and  then  left  it   to   the 
Government  and  the  House  to  settle  it  for  themselves  upon  their 
own  responsibility.     He  was  not  in  such  a  position  of  authority 
^th  tlie  House   that  his  silence  was  to   carry  the   quest  ion.     He 
could  hardly  think  therefore  that  he  lay  under  any  imperative  duty 
to  go  out  of  his  Avay  for  tlie  purpose  of  obstructing  a  measure 
upon  whicli  his  own  party  were  so  earnestly  bent.     It  was  sucli  a 
point  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  might  in  these  days  dissent  from 
liis  colleagues  upon,   and  in  the   cabinet    earnestly  oppose    them  ; 
oeing  nevertheless  prepared  to  give  up  his  opposition  if  outvoted, 
^^(1  go  along  Avith  them  when  tlie  matter  came  before  the  House. 
Perhaps  the    privacy  of  the  House   of  Commons   in    those   days 
(which  was  then  really  a  deliberative  assembly)  may  partly  aceoimt 
^or  it.    The  matter  was  (as  it  were)  within  the  walls  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  every  one  might  speak  his  thought.     But  1  eaimot 
"^Ip  thinking  that  Ave  must  look  further  for  the  true  secret  of  it, 
insome  peculiarity  of  his  personal  character.     A  year  or  two  after, 
^fle  Lord  Keeper  Puckering  had  taken  oflence  at  sometliing  wliic;li 
"^ had  said  or  written,  and  Essex  writing  to  pacify  him  says,  "  1  told 
your  Lordship  that  this  manner  of  his  was  onlv  a  natural  fn'cdoia  and 
Pmnness  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my  knowledge  with 
*^Dae  other  of  his  best  friends  ;"*  and  this,  1  suspect,  contains  the  true 
^®yof  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.     It  Avas  the  simplicity  and 
^•^estness  of  the  man,  and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  good 
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intention,  which  prompted  him  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and 
felt ;  presuming  that  what  was  uttered  so  candidly  would  meet  with 
as  candid  a  constniction,  what  was  meant  only  for  the  good  of  all 
would  surely  be  taken  as  well-meant.     It  was  the  advice  which 
(had  he  had  a  right  to  advise)  he  would  himself  have  given  to  the 
Queen ;  and  (having  such  a  right  in  the  House  of  Commons)  be 
gave  it  by  way  of  advice  to  them.    As  an  approved  friend  it  was 
his  privilege  to  give  a  free  censure ;  as  a  man  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  course  he  recommended,  he  could  the  better  recom- 
mend it  boldly.     That  a  man  of  so  singular  a  genius  should  have 
some  singularity  of  character  is  but  natural ;  and  this  I  suppose 
was  his.    For  certainly  though  he  could  not  but  have  known  that 
such  a  course  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Queen,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  degree  of  displeasure  which 
it  brought  upon  him.    And  even  when  the  extent  of  her  displea- 
sure was  fully  known  to  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
any  apology  or  retractation,  or  to  explain  away  what  he  had  said. 
But  this  again  should  be  considered  apart,  as  a  fresh  case. 
His  duty  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  public  has  been 
perfonned ;  the  offence  to  liis  party  and  to  the  Queen  has  been 
given ;  liis  fortunes  are  in  jeopardy.     How  will  he  set  about  to 
recover  the  favour  which  he  has  lost  ?     The  Queen  would  not 
allow  him  access,  as  she  had  used  to  do  ;  and  caused  the  occasion, 
namely  Tiis  late  speeches  in  Parliament,  to  be  intimated  to  him 
through   Burghley.      As  to  the  real  groimd  of  her  displeasure, 
there  could  be  little  doubt.     It  could  not  be  so  much  for  the  single 
act, — a  solitary  "  burst  of  patriotism  "  as  the  reviewer  describes  it, 
— as  for  the  spirit  and  temper  which  it  manifested.     Here  was  a 
young  courtier  who  could  not  bo  relied  on  for  supporting  the 
measures  of  the  Court;  who,  however  zealous  a  royalist,  never- 
theless acknowledged  a  divided  duty ;  and  held  himself  bound, 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  to   stand  by  his  own  opinion  and 
foUoAv  his  own  course  in  opposition  to  hers,  if  he  could  not  bring 
liimself  to  approve  it.     To  be  restored  to  her  confidence  and 
favour  was  not  only,  from  affection  and  loyalty,  a  natural  wish ; 
but  with  a  'V'iew  to  his  own  fortunes,  which  seemed  to  be  then  upon 
the  point  of  being  made  or  marred  (for  a  vacancy  among  the  law 
officers  had  just  occurred,  Avhich  opened  to  him  a  fair  way  to  the 
place  of  Solicitor  or  even  Attorney),  it  was  at  that  moment  a  prime 
object.     The  way  to  bring  about  this  object  was  obvious  enough. 
It  was  to  be  sought,  not  by  justifying  liis  conduct  as  enjoined  by 
duty;  that  would  but  aggravate  the  offence; — but  by  acknow- 
ledging it  as  an  error ;  by  explaining  it  away ;  by  ascribing  it  to 
misapprehension  ;    by   pretending   some    secret  design  to  win 
thereby  the  confidence  of  the  House,  disarm  suspicion,  and  ac- 
quire authority  there,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  further 
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her  ends  afterwards ;  in  short,  by  putting  some  colour  upon  it  that 
might  make  her  beUeve  he  would  not  do  so  again,  but  might  be 
depended  upon  as  an  obsequious  and  manageable  supporter.  He 
could  hardly  have  had  much  difficulty  in  conveying  such  an  im- 
pression, had  he  really  wished  it ;  he  could  certainly  have  no 
difficulty  (conscience  apart)  in  inventing  a  construction  for  his 
conduct  tending  that  way ;  and  ample  time  he  had  for  working, 
seeing  that  her  displeasure  lasted  at  least  two  years  and  a  half. 

Now  I  do  not  find  that  he  moved  a  single  inch  in  this  direction. 
He  stood  frankly  and  firmly  upon  his  justification;  refusing  to 
understand  upon  what  ground  his  conduct   (rightly  construed) 
could  be  considered  offensive.      His  tone  and  terms  were,  no 
doubt,  modest  and  respectful;   of  sorrow  and   discouragement 
rather  than  of  haughtiness  and  self-assertion ;  but  the  substance 
of  his  answer  was  remonstrance  and  expostulation,  as  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  is  injured ;  not  submission  or  apology.     Read 
the  letter  to  Burghley,  in  which  the  reviewer  finds  him  petitioning 
for  "  {Savour  to  his  poor  servant  and  ally."    He  is  sorry  to  find  that 
his  speech,  delivered  in  discharge  of  his  duty  to  God,  her  Majesty, 
and  his  country,  was  offensive.    He  thinks  it  must  have  been  mis- 
reported  or  misunderstood ;  and,  if  so,  would  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain.     If  he  were  suspected  of  "  popularity  or  opposi- 
tion" (t.^.,  of  joining  the  party  then  in  opposition  and  turning 
demagogue)  he  had  great  wrong,  for  there  was  nothing  in  his 
pj^eecli  that  savoured  of  party  opposition  :  ''  the  manner  of  it  did 
most  «n-idently  show  that  he  spake  simply  and  only  to  satisfy  his 
conscience,  and  not  icith  any  advantatje  or  jiolicy  to  fficay  the  cause ; 
aud  his  terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty, '  &q.  ;  all  which  was 
strictly  true.    But  did  he  retract  or  explain  away  anythinp^  ?     Not 
« jot.     It  was  true  that  '*  whatsoever  was  above  a  double  subsidy 
ht'  did  wish" — (just  as  he  had  wished  in  ir>88,  Avhen  he  himself 
'J^w  up  a  clause  in  the  preamble  for  that  purpose) — "for  preee- 
'fcnts  siike  might  seem  to  be  extraordinary,  and  for  discontent's 
*^ke  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer  sort ;  though 
^^thenvise  he  ^'ished  it  as  rising,'  &c.  (and  though  it  is  true  that 
*^o   says  nothing  on  this  occasion   about   his   opposition  to  the 
'Speedy  collection,  which  he  alludes  to  in  a  letter  on  the   same 
'^^bject  of  later  date,  yet  he  says  nothing  to   explain   away  or 
'"^tract  even  that).     "This  was  his  mind:  he  confesses  it;  and 
^^^^Tffore  he  hopes  that  Burghley  will  continue  liim  in  his  own 
Sood  opinion,  and  endeavour  to  draw  her  ilajesty  to  aecept   of 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  and  to  hold  him  in   her 
'OUT,"  &c.*     In   other  words, — It   is   true   that   I    opposed  the 
GoTenunent  proposition ;  but  I  opposed  it  not  out  of  any  ill-will 
^^^    the  Government,   but   because    I   thought  it   impolitic   and 

♦  L.  «fe  L.  i.  p.  233. 
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dangerous ;  therefore  what  could  I  do  but  oppose  it  ?  And  there- 
fore the  Queen  ought  to  think  the  better  of  me  for  what  I  did, 
seeing  that  I  did  only  what  I  thought  right. 

But  this  was  a  strain  of  public  morals  rather  too  high  for  the 
Queen.  That  was  not  the  kind  of  service  which  would  do  for 
her ;  and  her  displeasure  showed  no  symptoms  of  abating. 

Seeing  then  that  she  would  not  think  better  of  it,  did  he  begfin 
to  think  better  of  it  himself,  and  try  to  show  that  her  displeasure 
had  had  the  eflFect  of  bringing  him  to  a  better  sense  of  his  duty  ? 
There  would  have  been  good  hope  in  that,  for  your  strong  mind 
likes  nothing  so  well  as  to  see  the  reluctant  will  brought  into 
subjection.  But  no  such  thing.  He  could  still  be  humble,  dutiful, 
and  affectionate ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  or  that  he  could  rightly  have  done  anything  other  than 
what  he  did.  Read  the  letter  in  which  the  reviewer  finds  him 
"bemoaning  liimself  to  the  Lord  Keeper."  (It  was  really,  I 
beheve,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.)  "  It  was  a  great  grief 
to  liim,  joined  with  marvely  that  her  Majesty  should  retain  an  hard 
conceit,  &c.,  &c.  It  might  please  her  gracious  Majesty  to  think 
what  might  be  his  end  in  those  speeches  if  it  were  not  duty,  and 
duty  alone."  (Still  not  a  word  about  being  sorry  that  he  had 
made  them ;  he  is  only  sorry  that  she  should  take  them  so  ilL) 
"  And  whereas  popularity  had  been  objected,  he  mused  what  care 
he  should  take  to  please  many,  who  took  a  course  of  Kfe  to  deal 
with  few."  (He  had  nothing  to  look  for  from  that  quarter ;  his 
hopes  were  all  from  the  Queen.)  "  Her  Majesty's  particular  favour 
towards  him  had  been  such  that  he  esteemed  no  worldly  thing 
above  the  comfoi-t  to  enjoy  it,  except  it  were  the  conscience  to 
deserve  it."  (What,  then,  would  he  give  for  it  ?  He  knew  the 
price  well  enough.)  "He  was  not  so  simple  but  he  knew  the 
common  beaten  way  to  please."  But  will  he  do  as  he  is  bid?  By 
no  means ;  the  condition  is  too  hard  for  him.  "  If  the  not  second- 
ing some  particular  person's  opinion  shall  be  presumption,  and  to 
differ  upon  the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall  teach 
him" — what?  to  know  better  hereafter?  to  trust  her  judgment 
rather  than  his  own?  to  advise  nothing  but  what  she  wishes f 
Not  at  all.  "  It  shall  teach  his  devotion  not  to  exceed  ^vishes,  and 
those  in  silence."  And  this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  submissioiv^ 
that  he  can  bring  himself  to  make.  He  must  still  trt^A  to 
her ;  but  not  being  able  to  serve  her  on  such  conditioBBi  he 
do  no  more  than  wish.  Nay,  he  cannot  even  admit  tiMlt 
jealousy  is  reasonable;  but  must  still 
injustice  to  him  and  injury  to  hez» 
hath  discomraged  as  good  a  hi 
and  as  void  of  self-love.***  - 
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Still  the  jealousy  of  the  Queen  was  not  mitigated ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  later  we  find  the  same  cause  of  offence  still  uppermost. 
Burghley,  indeed,  and  Robert  Cecil,  having  known  Bacon  since 
he  was  a  boy,  and  being  convinced  therefore  that  his  explanation 
was   sincere  and  that  his  opposition   had  been  that   of  a  free 
counsellor,  not  of  an  antagonist,  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  and 
to  have  wished  the  Queen  to  advance  him — but  she  still  objected 
(June,  1595)  that  same  "  speech  in  ParUament."     So  here  he  had 
one  opportunity  more  of  endeavouring  to  explain  his  conduct 
away  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.     But  still  we  have  the  old  story 
— ^he  had  nothing  to  apologize  for.     "  My  hope  is,  that  whereas 
your  Lordship  told  me  her  Majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled  upon 
the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  ParUament,  your  Lordship's 
favourable  and  good  word  (who  hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own 
part  you  construe  that  I  spake  to  the  best)  will  be  as  a  good  tide 
to  remove  her  from  that  shelf.  And  it  is  not  unknoAvn  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  I  was  the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  that  spake  for  the  subsidy ;  and  that  which  I  after 
spake  in  difference  was  but  in  circumstances  of  time  and  manner; 
which  methinks  should  be  no  great  matter,  since  there  is  variety 
allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discord  in  music,  to  make  it  more  perfect."* 
Still,  you  see,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  justification,  not  of  apology,  that 
he  writes.     Not  a  hint  that  he  would  do  differently  another  time 
upon  a  similar  occasion.     He  cannot  admit  that  he  was  himself  in 
the  wrong ;  his  anxiety  is  that  the   (^)ucen   may  bo  brought  to 
uiulerstaiul  that  ho  was  right.     And  this,  so  far  as  I  can  loarn,  is 
the  last  Ave  hear  of  the  matter. 

Now  let  any  man,  setting  aside  any  preconceptions  he   may 
l.avi-  formed  as  to  Bacon's  character,  and  all  modern  notions  of 
the  indignity  of  treating  queens  Avitli  respect,  endeavour  to  inter- 
iTC't  naturailv  these  words  and  actions,  and  then  say  whether 
tliey  indicate    anything  but  simplicity,   sincerity,   and  integrity. 
Had  he  been  the  selfish,  crafty,   tinie-servin^;  man  that  tlio  re- 
viewer takes  him  for.  is  it  not  clear  that  at  each  successive  step 
throughout  this  Avhole  action  he   Avould  have  taken    a  dillerent 
course  J 

Firet,  on  the  question  of  the   conference,  he  would  not  have 
divided  the  House  against  his  own  party. 

Secondly,  he  would  at  least  have  taken   occasion  to  retract 
™  opnion  when  he  saw  a  disposition  in  the  Avhole  llonse  to 

ioteot 

Alnii^jy  on  the  question  of  supply  (which  was  the  next  stage 
n)  he  would  have  supported  his  party  instead  of 

H  found  that  the  Queen   (instead  of  thanking 
♦  L.  &  L.  p.  361. 
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lier  stars  that  she  had  so  able  and  so  honest  a  man  on  her  side) 
resented  such  independence  and  Avithdrew  her  favour,  he  would 
have  tried  to  put  it  to  the  account  of  any  motive  rather  than  that 
of  imperative  duty  which  left  him  no  other  choice,  and  to  give  her 
assurance  that  hereafter  he  would  be  better  advised  and  under- 
stand his  duty  diifferently. 

Upon  each  and  all  of  wliich  occasions  he  took  a  course  so  directly 
opposite  to  that  wliich  would  naturally  have  been  taken  by  a 
time-serving  poUtician,  that  one  might  better  cite  the  story  as  an 
instance  of  a  man  knowingly  and  deUberately  sacrificing  what  he 
knew  to  be  his  private  interest  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
pubUc  duty.  This,  however,  would  be  going  further  than  I  mean 
to  go  myself.  I  think  it  possible  enougli  that  in  this  case  he 
thought  his  interest  and  his  duty  compatible.  Out  of  his  great 
reverence  for  the  character  of  the  Queen,  he  may  well  have  given 
her  credit  for  understanding  her  own  interest  better  than  she 
seems  to  have  done,  and  valuing  a  man  all  the  more  highly  for 
such  independence.  His  precept  addressed  more  than  twenty 
years  after  to  Buckingham  was,  "  Rather  make  able  and  honest 
men  yours  than  advance  those  that  are  otherwise  because  they  are 
yours ; "  and  he  may  have  hoped  that  the  Queen  would  act  upon 
this  principle.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  that  he  thought  the  reputation  of 
honesty  a  better  means  of  rising  than  sycophancy.  All  I  contend 
is,  that  it  was  by  honesty  and  not  by  sycophancy  that  he  was 
seeking  to  rise. 

As  a  proof  therefore  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  "every- 
thing," or  indeed  anything  that  he  ought  not,  for  favour  at  Court, 
this  fifth  instance  fails  as  completely  as  the  rest.  And,  so  far,  I 
can  hardly  think  that  there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  It 
will  be  said,  of  course,  that  these  are  small  matters ;  and  I  know 
that  they  are  meant  to  tell  only  as  the  loAver  steps  in  the  rhetorical 
ascent.  Still  they  are  meant  to  count  as  figures  in  a  series  which 
is  to  produce  its  effect  by  accumulation.  They  derive  their  value 
from  their  place.  In  arithmetic,  a  cipher  added  at  the  end  multi- 
plies the  total  value  by  ten.  In  rhetoric,  an  item  worth  nothing, 
inserted  at  the  beginning,  has  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
imagination.  If  these  instances  are  alloxced  to  be  worth  nothing 
(which  I  think  they  must)  they  ought  to  be  cast  out  altogether. 
In  another  number  I  Avill  proceed  in  due  order  with  the  others, 
and  if  the  next  seems  more  to  the  purpose  than  these  (as  no 
doubt  it  Avill  to  many,  having  a  deep-seated  popular  prejudice  to 
support  it)  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  first  in  the  Ikfc 
which  has  proved  on  examination  to  he  at  all  to  the  pmpoBe. 
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"  "XJlf  ^  ^^^  ^^^  host  police  of  the  Bosphorua."  Tlie  words  were 
T  T  spoken  witli  emphasis,  as  a  triumplmnt  and  cooclusive 
arf^ment.  Nothing  more  coidd  be  required  by  a  foreign  visitor 
to  justify  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Constantinople.  The  speaker  had 
been  a  medical  student  in  Pai-is.  His  metaphors  wore  made  up  of 
tlie  jargon  of  the  hospital.  To  this  all-powerful  Grand  Vizier  of 
i^ultan  Abd-ul-Assiz,  it  was  a  stroke  of  luck  that  the  Tsar  in  nick- 
naming his  country  should  have  called  it  "  Sick  Man,"  Fuad 
Pasha  felt  doid>ly  at  home  in  talking  of  his  master's  empire  as  a 
patient.  "  If  you  wish  to  have  news  of  our  health,"  he  continued.' 
"It  is  not  advisable  to  consult  that  doctor.''  "  I  know  Turkey 
Iwttcr  than  he  [the  Tsar],  and  than  any  one.  I  have  stetlioscoped 
{iHsaillee)  it  back  and  front.  There  is  no  organic  malady,  but —  ■ 
pifiiiin»e:-moi — we  have  the  itch,  and  no  sulphur  at  hand." 

If  Fuad  Pasha  (whose  disciple  is  nuw  in  authority)  had  an 
weal  Bystem  of  government,  it  was  that  which  a  man  far  greater 
u>au  he,  but  with  a  mind  of  similar  tendencies,  had  expounded  in 
«<  IJies  XapoU'omeuneg.  To  roconstmct  the  Caliphate,  to  rcfonn 
''  into  a  hberal  despotism  seated  upon  the  heads  of  a  dumb 
•teniocracy,  this  was  the  thought  of  the  great  Jlinister,  with 
^™««  death  is  supposed  to  have  departed  the  glory  of  the  reign 
^  Abdsil-Assiz.  The  recent  revolution  is  t'xplained  as  a  rever- 
■  volicy  of  Fuad.  Midliat  Pasha  is  hailed  as  the  political 
*'idical  student  of  Paris.     The  new  advisei-s  of  the 
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new  Sultan  will  do  their  best  to  sustain  tlie  opinion,  which  no  doubt 
they  hold,  that  Turkey  is  not  sick  unto  death,  that,  as  Fuad  8aid» 
she  has  no  organic  malady.     The  present  writer  maintains  a  con-- 
trary  opinion,  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  show  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  organic  disease,  and  that  her  incurable  malady 
grows  ever  more  deadly  as  she  is  forced  by  new  arterial  connec- 
tions, closer  and  more  closely,  into  the  light  of  the  poUtical  ideas 
and  civiUzation   of  Western   Europe.     I  shall  reduce  the  pleas 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  that  one  plea  of 
expediency  upon  which  the  greatest  master  of  Turkish  policy, 
Fuad  Pasha,  was  content  to  rest  its  claim — "  We  are  the  best 
police  of  the  Bosphorus'* — and  I  shall  show  that  the  validity  of 
this  plea  is  a  reproachful  testimony  to  greed  and  jealousy,  and 
want  of  true   civilization,  on  the  paii;  of  the   Great  Powers  of 
Europe. 

The  Turkish  Power  is  a  Mahommedan  theocracy.  No  law  is 
popularly  accepted  as  valid  unless  it  has  religious  sanction.  The 
statute-book  must  run  with  the  Koran.  The  fetva  of  the  Sheik- 
ul-Islam  was  needed  before  any  could  engage  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Abd-ul-Assiz.  But  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  that  the  outward  manifestation  of  this  theocratic  basis 
can  be  suppressed  wherever  it  is  Ukcly  to  be  offensive.  The  co- 
ordinate authority  which  the  Queen  of  these  realms  exercises,  by" 
virtue  of  the  Capitulations  of  1G75,  over  all  who  can  be  called 
British  subjects  in  Turkey,  was  **  the  command"  (I  quote  the 
words  of  the  Treaty)  "  of  the  Emperor  and  Conqueror  of  the 
Earth,  achieved  with  the  assistance  of  the  Omnipotent  and  by  the 
especial  Grace  of  God,  We  who  by  Divine  Grace,  assistance,  wiU, 
and  benevolence,  now  are  the  King  of  Kings  of  the  world,  the 
Prince  of  Emperora  of  every  age,  the  Dispenser  of  Crowns  to 
MonJirchs,  and  the  Champion.''  In  less  than  200  years  a  great 
cTiange  Avas  obsen-ed  in  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  basis  of 
Turkish  power  in  Europe.  In  the  Treaty  of  1856  there  is  no  trace 
of  divine  authority  about  the  attributes  of  the  Sultan.  He  is 
styled  simply  "  P^mperor  of  the  Ottomans."  This  was  the  work  of 
A'ali  and  Fuad,  the  great  exemplars  of  the  present  time.  It  is  not 
a  final  condemnation  of  the  Turkish  Power  to  say  that  it  is  theo- 
cratic, for  this  has  been  the  pretence  of  all  powei*s,  and  is  still  the 
reputed  basis  of  most  of  the  Powers  of  Europe.  In  his  own 
dominions,  the  Tear  is  just  as  much  "  the  Shadow  of  God"  as  the 
Sultan.  We  must  look  to  the  ethics  of  the  religion  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  power.  Mere  forms  of  speech  can  be  changed^ 
and  the  language  of  Paris  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Padishahs 
Had  I  been  blind,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  at  the  Tuileries  ott 
the  10th  May,  1868,  when,  amid  hopes  not  less  extravagant  than 
those  which  now  encircle  the  utterances  of  Murad  V.,  his  ill-fated 
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predecessor  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He,  the  successor  of  Sultans 
whose  pretensions  to  divine  direction  had  not  been  less  declared 
than  those  of  the  infallible  Pope, — he,  who  was  in  fact  the  Pope  of 
the  Sooni  Mahommedans,  confessed  that  something  was  wrong, 
something  rotten  in  his  State,  because,  said  the  master  of  greedy 
Pashas,  from  his  throne  in  the  Sublime  Porte,  "  if  the  principles 
and  laws  already  established  had  answered  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  country  and  of  our  people,  we  ought  to  have  found  ourselves 
to-day  in  the  same  rank  as  the  most  civilized  and  best-adminis- 
tered States  of  Europe."  With  this  naive  admission  of  failure, 
and  *'  with  a  view  to  promote  the  rights  of  liis  subjects,"  Abd-ul- 
Assiz,  the  reformer,  pronounced  the  establishment  of  the  Coimcil 
of  State  "whose  membei-s  are  taken  from  all  classes  of  our 
subjects  without  exception."  "Another  body,"  ho  continued, 
"instituted  under  the  name  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
has  been  charged  to  assure  justice  to  our  subjects  in  that  which 
concerns  the  security  of  their  persons,  their  honour,  and  their 
property." 

No  Christian  could  speak  more  fairly.  5Ien  talked  and  wrote  of 
Abd-ul-Assiz  as  they  now  write  and  talk  of  Murad,  and  assumed 
then  as  now,  that  a  man  whose  youth  had  passed  under  oppres- 
sion and  surveillance,  to  whom  education  had  been  denied  as 
dangerous,  upon  whom  continence  and  fioigality  had  been  en- 
forced, would,  when  he  acquired  unlimited  power  and  wealth, 
when  he  could  indulge  unchecked  the  favourite  weaknesses  of  the 
Prophet,  be  a  lover  of  liberty  and  law,  a  wise  and  liberal  states- 
man, the  husband  of  one  wife,  the  master  of  no  slaves,  and  in  his 
private  expenditure,  the  dehght  of  anxious  bondholders.  It  is  the 
inveterate  error  of  the  West  to  suppose  that  in  Turkey  figs  grow 
from  thistles — that  beautiful  women  are  produced  by  a  life  in 
rooms  from  which  the  glorious  eye  of  the  heavens,  as  Avell  as  the 
eight  of  man,  is  excluded;  by  walking  out  of  doors  in  veils  which 
prevent  every  breath  of  fresh  air;  in  shoes  and  upon  stones  Avhich 
Tender  exercise  a  torture,  and  graceful  carriage  an  impossibility ; 
\y  a  life  of  inanity,  ignorance,  and  indulgence  in  unwholesome 
food.  The  error  is  not  uncommon  nor  its  cause  recondite.  Our 
xnistake  is  that  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Avho,  Lord 
^lacaulay  says,  knew  not  that  "  drapery  was  more  alluring  than 
exposure."  The  mystery  of  the  East  is  our  delusion,  and  this,  if 
Ave  face  it  closely  and  fairly,  especially  if  we  regard  it  during 
moments  when  in  the  political  struggle  its  veil  is  disarranged,  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  cover  for  evils  which  prefer  darkness  rather 
than  light,  in  social  life  ;  a  despotism  with  slavery'  for  a  domestic 
institution,  and  upon  the  throne  of  European  Turkey,  a  misrepre- 
sentation founded  Upon   force,   upheld  by  oppression   of  those 
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beneath  it,  and  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Powers  which  are  entitled 
its  protectors. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  ceased  to  represent  itself  to 
Foreign  Powers  as  theocratic,  but  regarding  its  subjects  this  is  its 
truest  title.  When  in  1856  the  Sultan  appeared,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  throw  off,  in  deference  to  his  Christian  protectors  of  the  Latin 
and  Anghcan  Churches,  the  assumption  of  divine  authority,  it 
was  in  fact  asserted,  though  in  language  purely  mundane.  He  is 
"  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,"  t.^.,  of  the  Othmans,  of  the  followers 
of  the  conqueror  whose  sword  Murad  has  girded  on  in  the  Mosque 
of  Ey-yub,  the  leader  in  fact  of  three  miUions  out  of  twelve 
millions  of  people,  supreme  ruler  by  no  other  right  than  that  of 
possession,  as  successor  of  Mahommed  in  the  Cahphate,  and  of 
Othman  in  the  empire.  Two  facts  exhibit  this  most  clearly :  the 
Mahommedan  is  to  the  Christian  population  in  European  Turkey 
as  one  to  three ;  but  the  non-Mahomraedan  people  are  excluded 
from  the  army  (nominally  of  700,000  men)  by  which  the  Sultan's 
power  is  maintained.  We  have  seen  the  opposite  of  divine  right, 
that  of  hiunan  representation,  propounded  in  the  language  of  the 
Tuileries.  In  its  initiation,  the  Council  of  State  was  a  scandal,  and 
in  existence  it  has  been  a  means  of  further  enriching  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  coimtry.  The  non-Mahommedan  population  being  as 
thi'ee  to  one,  A'ali  Pasha,  the  idol  of  the  Softas,  composed  a 
Council  which  indeed  exhibited  this  proportion,  but  with  the 
figures  reversed — thiee-fourths  of  the  members  being  Mussniilmans. 
We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  position  in  which  Grand 
Viziers,  such  as  Fuad  and  Midhat,  find  themselves  when,  after 
entering  into  promises  in  the  French  of  Paris,  they  are  surrounded 
Avith  realities  in  the  Arabic  of  Stamboul.  They  can  make  Hatts, 
of  course,  but  if  these  surpass  the  sanctions  of  the  Koran,  they 
rest  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Sublime  Poi-te. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  is  undoubtedly  Mahommedan,  and 
the  Kne  of  our  argument  leads  us  now  to  inquire,  What  are  the 
inalienable  essentials  of  Mahommedanism?  what  is  its  capacity  for 
change,  for  re-interpretation,  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  ? 
The  position  of  the  Turkish  Government,  thus  representing  only 
one-fourth  of  the  people  in  the  European  empire,  and  claiming 
sovereignty  over  other  millions  in  Servia  and  Roumania,  who 
have  successfully  repudiated  any  direct  interference  by  the  Sultan 
in  their  government,  is  that  of  a  foreign  garrison,  the  soldiery 
having  no  connection  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  govern- 
ment and  garrison  cohere  by  force  of  religious  ties.  Both  are 
Mahommedan.  It  was  long  ago  admitted  by  powerful  friends  of 
Turkey,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Governments  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  that  the  only  safe  path  for  the  Empire  in  the  future  was 
by  annihilation  of  this  exclusive  mode  of  government ;  and  it  was 
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A'ali  Pasha  who,  in  the  famous  Hatt-y-Humaioiin,  promised  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mahommedan  system.  To  make  this  assurance 
more  certain  he  consented,  on  behalf  of  his  master,  that  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  of  1856  should  be  made  parties  to  the  execution  of 
this  Hatt,  by  a  special  reference  to  it  in  the  ninth  Article  of  the 
Treaty.  Of  the  thirty-five  Articles  of  this  Hatt-y-Humaioun,  the 
most  interesting,  and  from  our  point  of  view  the  only  important 
Articles,  have,  as  Mr.  Butler-Jolmstone,  a  friend  to  the  Turkish 
Power,  writes,  "  remained  dead  letters."  We  will  take  his  remarks 
upon  this  neglect,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  does 
not  overstate  the  case.  Referring  to  the  promises  of  the  Hatt^y- 
Humaioun,  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  says : — 

"  (a.)  There  were  to  be  mixed  tribmials  of  justice,  codification  of  the 
law,  translations  of  the  codes  into  the  different  languages  of  the  empire, 
settled  modes  of  procedure  :  this  has  been  translated  as  we  have  seen  into 
mock  courts,  unpaid  judges,  arbitrary  procedure,  and  corrupt  decisions, 
(ft.)  Farming  the  revenue  was  to  be  abolished,  and  a  sounder  fiscal  system 
established :  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  (c.)  A  solemn  under- 
taking was  entered  into  to  grapple  ^vith  the  evil  of  corruption  :  at  present 
the  whole  administration  is  corrupt,  (rf.)  Banks  were  to  be  established  to 
assist  agriculture  and  come  to  the  aid  of  commerce :  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
been  thought  of.  («.)  Roads,  canals,  and  railroads,  were  to  be  pushed 
forward  with  vigour,  so  as  to  open  up  the  resources  of  the  country  :  the 
absence  of  roads  and  canals  has  prevented  the  relief  of  a  famished  popu- 
lation ;  and  as  to  railroads,  the  only  important  line  finished  was  a  cloak  for 
a  meet  notorious  scandal.  (/.)  Foreign  capital  was  to  be  invited  and 
encouraged  by  every  means,  so  as  to  develop  the  gi'eat  resources  of  the 
country*:  such  vexatious  obstructions  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
foreign  capital  that  it  has  shunned  the  country,  and  men  of  integrity  like 
Scott  Russell  and  T.  Brassey  have  had  all  their  offers  rejected ;  unless  the 
pashas  catch  a  glimpse  of  backshish,  foreign  enterprise  is  an  abomination 
in  their  eyes.  (^.)  Christians  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  anny  on  the 
principle  of  general  equality  :  nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place." 

These  promises  are,  in  all  important  points,  identical  with  those 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Murad  V.  Midh^t  Pasha  is  prepared  to 
follow  his  great  predecessors  in  the  poUtical  dishonesty  of  manu- 
facturing imperial  edicts,  made  for  show  and  not  for  use,  which 
cannot  become  law  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  because  no  law  is  there 
held  vaUd  wliich  has  not  the  fetva  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  the 
support  of  the  clergy.  I  shall  contend  that  they  are  made  without 
regard  to  the  basis  of  Turkish  law — the  Koran  ;  that  they  cannot 
be  executed  without  a  complete  surrender  of  Mahommedan  piin- 
ciples,  involvmg  ultimately  an  overthrow  of  the  Mahommedan 
Empire.  Observation  of  Mussulman  authority  in  the  three  con- 
tinents has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  following  opinion, 
penned  by  a  distinguished  upholder  of  the  Mahommedan  rule  in 
Turkey : — "  ReUgion  in  the  East,"  he  most  truly  says,  "  has  not 
the  restricted  meaning  which  it  has  vni\\  us.  Everything  with 
them  is  religious.    All  those  questions  which  with  us  would  be 
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termed  matters  of  politics  are  with  the  Mahommedans  matters  of 
reHgion.  Mahommedanism  is,  in  fact,  a  rehgion,  a  code,  and  a  civil 
polity,  or  rather  these  three  things  are  different  aspects  of  the 
same  idea."  Therefore,  in  order  to  master  the  internal  springs  of 
the  Turkish  system  we  must  go  to  the  Koran.  Enghshmen  have 
been  taken  to  the  Koran  by  blind  guides.  Attempts,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Boswortli  Smith  in  his  "  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism," 
have  been  made  to  varnish  the  Komn.  Ill-judged  a«  I  shall  show 
these  to  have  been,  they  are  not  surprising.  It  is  the  evernspread- 
mg  revolt  against  certain  dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
that  has  led  to  this  shallow  deHght  in  the  Koran,  of  which  the 
central  doctrine  is  that  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  service  of  the 
grand  mosque,  still  known  to  Europe  by  its  Qiristian  name,  Santa 
Sophia,  is  in  its  outward  aspect  lofty  and  sublime — it  is  ennobled 
by  a  comparison  with  the  mean  mummeries  of  the  altars  of  Seville, 
or  with  the  farthing  tapers  and  picture-kissings  of  Moscow.  But 
that  is  not  Mahommedanism;  and  these  things — the  wooden  dolls 
of  Spain,  "  Our  Laches  "  of  Jlontserrat  and  Atocha,  and  of  this 
place  and  that — dolls  endowed  A\4th  revenues,  aud  with  sacristans 
for  keepers  of  their  wardrobes ;  the  adored  pictures  of  Moscow, 
devoid  of  beauty  or  of  the  charm  of  high  and  authentic  antiquity — 
nor  are  these  things  Christianity.  We  shall,  however,  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  error  of  these  apologists  of  Mahommedanism 
when  we  have  glanced  at  the  leading  doctrines  of  Mahommed.  The 
Prophet  of  Islam  was  a  soldier — the  Napoleon  of  his  age.  If  the 
great  Coraican  had  lived  twelve  hundred  years  before  his  time, 
it  is  probable  that  Les  IcUes  Najwleoniennes  would  have  taken  the 
form  of  the  Suras  of  the  Koran.  That  Avas  a  time  when  opinion  was 
moulded  by  conquest,  and  the  sword  of  ^Mahommed  was  never 
long  in  its  scabbard.  He  Avrote  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  while  his 
cheek  streamed  with  blood  from  a  wound  sustfiined  in  the  battle 
of  Ohud.    The  Koran  encourages  Islam  to  war  with  the  infidels: — 

"Fight,  therefore,  until  there  be  no  temptation  to  idolatry,  and  the 
reli|j:ion  he  OodV* 

'•  Fi^ht  for  the  religion  of  (rod  against  those  who  light  against  you. 
Kill  them  wherever  ye  find  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  that  whereof  they 
have  dispossessed  you,  for  temptation  to  idolatry  is  rnoit?  grievous  than 
slaughter." 

"  War  is  enjoined  you  against  the  infidels ;  but  tliis  is  hateful  unto  you ; 
yet  iKM'chance  ye  hate  a  thing  which  is  better  for  you,  and  j)erthance  ye 
love  a  thing  which  is  worse  for  you;  but  God  knoweth,  and  ye  know 
not;'* 

Of  course  there  is  not  in  ordinary  times  an  active  desire  to 
indulge  in  a  crusade  against  impossible  odds ;  the  supreme 
doctrines  of  utihty  are  too  strong  for  that.     But  eveiy  Moslem 

*  Sale's  Al  Koran,  cliap.  ii. 
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knows  that  the  defeat  of"  lierasy  by  ooaqoeet  is  a  cardinal  point 
of  Mahommed's  teaching.  It  ia  no  answer  to  this  to  allege  that 
the  Cbriatianitj-  of  tlie  Jliddle  Ages  was  no  better,  and  to  qnote  the 
Papal  Legate  who  put  the  edge  of  sectarian  aworda  to  all  throate, 
nnth  the  words,  "  Kill  all ;  God  will  know  Hia  own." 

Yet  the  error  which  is  latent  in  thia  line  of  argoment  has  to  be 
exposed.  It  seems  to  men  likeHr.  Bosworth  Smitli,  and  otlien,  to 
be  a  discovery  at  once  most  interesting  and  even  startling,  th&t  all 
systems  of  religion,  thoeo  cetablished  before  Christ  as  well  as  that 
of  Mahommed,  are  related.  They  find  not  only  ideas  but  laws 
transmitted — that  Clitistianity  ia  not  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
rehgioD.  Standing  in  regard  to  the  orthodox  interpretation  of 
their  own  sacred  books  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of  the  "  poor 
cat  i'  th'  adage,"  "letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  wonld,"  they 
are  overjoyed  w-itli  the  delicioufl  mupjon  of  irrefragable  hetero- 
doxy thus  imparted,  and  in  thetr  religious  rapture,  fail  to  grasp  the 
"tiittftrF"  chain  iiiiich  would  lead  them  link  by  link  to  an  in- 
TaloaUe  test  in  Uiis  comparison.  They  are  not  too  careful  bow 
ikey  deal  with  their  own  Bible  when  "  the  insuperable  dogmatic 
duuvoter"  of  tiie  £oran  is  in  question.  Mr,  Bntler-Johnstone, 
who  I  presume  is  with  Mr.  Disraeli  "  on  the  side  of  the  angels  "  in 
the  matter  of  Evolution,  argues  that  "  the  inspired  character  of 
the  Cbrntian  saored  books  has  not  prevented  progress  in  religion 
in  Europe,  and  for  this  reason — viz,,  that  the  inspired  writings  are 
sufficiently  elastic  in  expression  to  admit  of  progresaive  develop- 
luents  and  interpretations ;  otherwise  religious  thought,  and  with 
it  civilization,  would  have  been  strangled  in  the  Christian  world. 
And  so  it  is,  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  with  the  Koran."  These 
desperate  friends  of  Mahommedau  power  are  blind  to  facts  as  well 
as  tendencies.  Stretch  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  to  the  length 
they  desire,  and  the  religion  of  Mahommed  is  gone  ;  strain  them 
politically,  so  as  to  establish  a  true  equality  of  Mahommedau  and 
tion-Mahomraedan  population,  and  the  empire  of  Othraan  must 
pass  away.  Of  course,  doctrines  of  the  Koran  may  be  amended 
V>y  a  revised  intei-pretatiou — tliat  is,  some  of  them,  AVomen 
xieed  not  be  condemned  to  suffer  ill-health  from  want  of  fresh  air, 
"because  the  Koran  tells  them  "to  discover  not  their  ornaments," 
to  conceal  tlieir  charms  from  al!  but  certain  pereous.  Upon  this 
matter  directly  affecting  the  whole  population,  thei^o  are  sevei-al 
interpretations  now  in  sight  among  Mahommedaus.  The  Persians 
include  the  eyes,  the  Turks  do  not,  and  the  opinion  of  high 
society  in  Constantuiople  has  ceased  to  include  any  part  of  the 
face,  the  only  difference  from  European  custom  being  that 
■whereas  the  veils  of  English  ladies  fall  from  the  head-dress,  those 
of  the  belles  of  Stamboul,  not  less  diaphanous,  mount  from  the  chin 
to  the  nose.     The  Koran  says,  "  Take  in  marriage  such  women  as 
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please  you — two,  or  three,  or  four,  and  not  more ;"  but  the  faith- 
ful may  enter  into  temporary  connubial  arrangements  with  any 
number  of  "  those  women  whom  thy  right  hand  shall  possess  as 
slaves."  It  is  this  latter  provision  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  Ma- 
hommed's  Suras,  or  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  permits  of  a 
deposed  Sultan  being  followed  to  imprisonment  by  "fifty-three 
boats  full  of  women,"  and  of  a  Shah  arriving  in  Tehran  after  a  stay 
at  one  of  his  country  palaces,  followed  by  eighty  takterawofis 
loaded  with  the  women  of  his  anderoon.  But  it  will  be  said  there 
is  nothing  in  these  words  to  prevent  the  spread  of  monogamy, 
which  is  already  the  established  rule  of  life  with  many  Turks. 
Nothing  whatever;  and  it  is  obvious  that  time  tends  to  en- 
courage it  along  the  Une  which  these  apologists  will  not  recog- 
nize— the  line  which  runs  on  for  ever  through  all  systems  of 
religion.  Wherever  Mahommedanism  touches  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, the  woman  gains  individuality,  the  veil  loses  opacity,  and 
polygamy  is  less  conunon.  Why  ?  Because  civilization  is  synony- 
mous with  individuality,  and  individuality  is  both  troublesome  and 
costly  in  the  person  of  dependents.  The  thinly-veiled  beauty  of 
Constantinople  has  requirements  unthought  of  by  the  secluded 
Persian  lady,  and  thus,  by  the  teaching  of  humanity,  the  Turk  is 
guided  to  the  equitable  law  of  monogamy.  I  will  even  admit 
that  in  adopting  this  rule,  it  is  possible  the  Moslem  does  not  re- 
pudiate the  sanctions  of  the  Koran,  and  that  even  after  a  life 
spent  in  fidelity  to  one  wife,  he  does  not  regard  vnth  scorn  and 
contempt  the  revealed  privileges  of  Mahommed  in  this  matter. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  religion  of  Islam,"  says  a  Avriter  of  the 
highest  authority  in  a  recent  article  upon  "  The  Situation  viewed 
from  Constantinople,"  "  which  can  fairly  be  called  adverse  to  civi- 
lization." I  shall  abimdantly  expose  the  falsity  of  this  proposition; 
but  if  the  writer  had  said,  **  There  is  nothing  in  the  religion  of 
Islam  which  can  Avithstand  civilization,"  I  should  have  agreed 
with  him.  It  is  hard  to  feel  aught  but  disgust  for  Christian 
writers  who  degrade  themselves  by  penning  apologies  for  the 
rampant  lust  of  Mahommed.  The  lowest  depths  of  historical  im- 
posture contain  nothing  so  foul  as  the  deliberate  admixture  by 
Mahommed  of  special  licence  for  himself,  in  regard  to  polygamy, 
with  sacred  principles  of  justice,  in  the  Koran.  It  is  surely  too 
large  a  concession  for  truth,  to  say  that  the  practice  of  monogamy, 
which  the  apologists  rightly  declare  is  extending  in  Turkey,  is 
consistent  with  reverence  for  the  man  who,  because  he  wished  to 
take  for  himself  the  wife  of  another,  and  could  not  gain  possession 
of  her  by  his  hand  as  a  slave,  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Mahonmiedan  God : — 

<*0  Froi^et,  we  have ^  wirefli  imta  whom  ihoa  hmb 
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given  their  dower,  and  also  the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand  possesseth  of 
the  booty  which  God  hath  granted  thee,  and  the  daughters  of  thy  uncles 
and  the  daughters  of  thy  aunts,  both  on  thy  father's  side  and  on  thy 
mother's  side,  who  have  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca,  and  any  other 
believing  woman  if  she  give  herself  unto  the  Prophet,  in  case  the  Prophet 
desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a  peculiar  privilege  granted  unto 
thee  above  the  rest  of  true  believers.  .  .  .  Thou  mayst  postpone  the 
turn  of  such  of  thy  wives  as  thou  shalt  please.  God  knoweth  whatever  is 
m  your  hearts,  and  God  is  knowing  and  gracious." 

Joe  Smith  and'Brigham  Young  have  not  been  without  succesB 
in  their  humbler  way  and  in  more  rational  times ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  if  they  would  have  had  as  large  a  following  had 
their  sacred  books  contained  special  privileges  of  this  sort  for  the 
leaders  of  Mormonism.    Islam  is  adverse  to  civilization ;  the  Koran 
is  not  "  sufficiently  elastic  in  expression  to  admit  of  progressive 
developments  and  interpretations "  because  it  is  a  rehgion  essen- 
tially opposed  to  the  progress  of  humanity.     It  is  a  religion  of 
force  and  of  sex,     "  The  true  servants  of  God,"  says  the  Koran 
concerning  the  Mahommedan   heaven,   will  be  rewarded  with 
"  deUcious  fruits,  and  the  virgins  of  paradise,  withholding  their 
countenance  from  any  other  than   their   spouses,  having  large 
black  eyes  and  skin  Hke  the  eggs  of  an  ostrich."     The  coarse 
materialism  of  this  and  many  other  passages  almost  similar  in 
words,  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  in  a  very  shallow 
argument.    It  is  a  hard  fact  that  no  higher  ideal  of  supernatural 
life  is  given  in  the  Koran,  and  the  grossness  of  the  picture  is,  we 
are  told,  "explained  by   Mahommedans  to  be   merely  Oriental 
imagery."     This  might  be  accepted  if  the  programme  of  Mahom- 
med's  heaven  included  entertainments  for  women,  if  for   them 
there  was   something    more  than  bare  admission.        They    arc 
not  even  translated  into  the  "black-eyed  virgins"  who  are  to 
share   the   fruits   and   the   couches   of   paradise ;   for,  says  the 
Koran,  "  We  have  created  the  damsels  of  paradise  by  a  peculiar 
creation."     It  is  not  my  purpose   to*  contrast  one  religion  with 
-another ;  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  nor  in 
^he  needless  work  of  vindicating  its  superiority  to  Islam  ;  yet  it  is 
'^th  a  feeUng  of  oflfence  that  I  find  in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  book 
'the  heaven  of  Mahonuned  contrasted  with  the  heaven  of  Chiist, 
'**  where  they  neither  many  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  and  the 
sensual  hereafter  of  Mahommed  condoned  with  the  absurd  apology 
^at  "  a  polygamous  people  could  hardly  have  pictured  to  them- 
selves a  heaven  without  polygamy."     The  raison  d'etre  of  women 
^n  earth   in    the    eyes    of  Mahommedans    has   been   translated 
^80  faithfully  and  truly  into  their  heaven,   as  to  lead   many  to 
suppose  that  the  Koran  allows  no  future  life  to  women.     But 
evidently  this  was  not  the  idea  of  the  dictator  of  the  Koran.    He 
constructed  heaven  as  he  observed  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  not 
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without  show  of  reason  been  held  to  have  denied  the  immortality 
of  women,  while  extolling  that  of  men.  If  all  the  "  Turcophilee  '* 
in  the  world  tug  together  at  tlie  words  of  the  Koran,  they  cannot 
be  expanded  or  reasonably  interpreted  so  as  to  exhibit  an  equality 
of  diAdne  favour  to  men  and  women. 

An  English  school  leans  to  Islam  because  it  is  monotheistic ; 
they  touch  gently  on  its  faults  for  the  sake  of  its  assertion  of  the 
unity  of  God.     We  should  perhaps  have  fewer  exhibitions  of  the 
sort  if  it  were  generally  known  that  while  denying  the  Godhead 
of  Christ,  the  Koran  accepts  his  miraculous  conception  and  birth, 
and,  denying  that  he  was  crucified,  holds  to  his  miracles   and 
acknowledges  that  those   miracles  were  an  exhibition  of  divine 
powers.     The  Pope  pays  homage  to  utility  rather  than  to  the  . 
Catholic  reUgion,  in  making  presents  to  Sultan  and  Shah,  who 
beheve,  in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  that  "  when  God  shall  say  unto 
Jesus  at  the  last  day,   *  0  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hast  thou  said 
unto  men,  "  Take  me  and  my  mother  for  two  Gods,  beside  God  '*?  * 
he  shall  answer,  *  I  have  not  spoken  unto  them  any  other  than 
what  thou  didst  command  me,  namely — Worship  God — my  Lord 
and  your  Lord.' "    If  we  must  compare  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with 
those   of  Mahommed,  what  could  show  the  diflference  in  more 
glaiing  light  than   the   dictum  of  the  Koran  —  "If  a   man   or 
woman  steal,   cut  off  their  hands  in  retribution  for  that  which 
they  have  committed ;  this  is  an  exemplary  pimishment  appointed 
by  God,  and  God  is  mighty  and  wise?"     Six  months  have  not 
passed  since  I  saw  a  handless  man,  a  victim  of  this  cruel  law,  in 
consequence  of  theft.     But  it  may  be  said  that  these  things  are 
onlv  on  a  level  Avith  the  barbarities  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible, 
to  whicli  I  suppose  the  followers  of  Christ  would  reply  that  those 
books  arc  not  Cliristian.     We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  to  write 
upon  the  history  and  the  inter-influence  of  religions,  in  a  way  to  be 
of  permanent  value,  something  more  is  requisite  than  is  displayed 
by  any  of  the  apologists  of  Mahommedanism  whom  we  have  met 
vnXh.     When  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  writes  of  an  elastic  Bible  and 
of  stretc^hing  the  Koran,  towards  what  line  is  it  that  these  sacred 
books  are  to  be  strained?     If  we  want  to  understand  whether 
there  is  anything  in  Islam  opposed  to  civilization,  we  must  know 
what  we  mean  by  one  and  the  other.     We  have  seen  something 
of  the  doctrines  of  Islam.     What  then  is  civiUzation  ?     If  it  were 
merely  buying  ironclads,  laying  down  telegraph  Avires,  borro^ving 
money  upon  Avorthless  paper,  building  a  crystal  palace,  or  anuing 
men  A\'itli  breechloaders,    I  should   say,  "  Islam   has   done  these 
things."      ]5ut  I  take  civilization  to  be,  in  its  briefest  meaning, 
the  extension  of  civil  rights ;  the  co-existence  of  the  supremacy  of 
law  with  the  liberty  of  individuals  to  develop  and  employ  their 
faculties,  for  their  utmost  happiness  and  advantage.     The  sum  of 
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success  in  this  endeavour  is  ever  incre^tsing.    We  know  without 
«hadow  of  doubt  that 

**  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  mas  ;** 

and  we  have  in  this  fact,  in  the  increasing  individuality  of  man- 
kind, in  what  we  call  progress  or  civilization,  a  test  by  which  to 
judge   the   doctrines   of  religion,  whether  they  be  transient  or 
eternal.   Of  the  facts  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  furnished, 
no  one  is  more  patent  than  the  fact  and  the  method  of  human 
progress,  in  which  many  religions  have  been  and  will  be  sub- 
merged. Mankind  is  outgrowing  or  has  outgrown  the  practices  of 
slavery  and  polygamy  which  are  extolled  by  the  Koran,  and  which 
•did  not  seem  hateful  in  the  days  of  Christ.     The  experiences  of 
life  lead  to  laws  of  life,  which  are  necessarily  more  and  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  individuals.     Of  the  Book  of  Mahommed 
nothing  is  left,  in  the  light  of  the  present  civilization,  but  the  idea 
of  God,  supreme,  omnipotent,  impersonal.     It  is  not  so  with  the 
words  of  Christ:  his  idea,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  is  the  banner 
of  the  time  to  come,  and  gives  the  largest  prospect  of  progress 
which  eyes  can  see  upon  the  horizon  of  humanity. 

We  started  to  prove  that  a  Mahommedan  government  could  not 

perform  the  promises  of   the  Hatt-y-Humaioim  of  1856  without 

ceasing  to  be  Mahommedan ;  and  this  is  ti*ue  because  Mahom- 

medanism,  as  a  religious  system,  cannot  admit  the  followers  of 

othor  creeds  upon  terms  of  equality.      It  is,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 

its  founder,  a  religion  of  fighting  men,  who  acknowledged  no 

right  but  the  might  of  the  sword ;  its  heaven  is  the  reward  of 

fighting  men  and  of  none  other.     The  reign  of  force  is  still  the  nile 

of  Mahommedan  countries,  and  progress  is  slow  under  the  blighting 

law  of  the  Koran.     But  the  germs  of  progress,  which  now  assert 

themselves   chiefly  in  abuse  of  the   reigning   authorities,   grow 

'juickly  where  there  is  contact  with  European  civilization.     Fuad 

I^asha,  in  Staniboul,  was  little  more  a  Mahommedan  than  is  the 

^^reek  Pasha  avIio  represents  the  Turkish  Power  with  so  much 

•^^'mpatliy  and  sua^^ty  in  London  ;  and  if  ilidhat,  the  heir  of  Fuad's 

^Joas,  enforces   upon    Turkey  the   unfulfilled  promises  of  1850, 

J  Urkoy  will  cease  to  be  Mahommedan.     She  promised  codification 

yf  law  and  independent  tribunals  of  European  pattern.      IIow  is 

^^  possible  to  put  the  Koran  into  a  code  acceptable  to  Christians  I 

*  ^'ic  promised  to  admit  the  whole  population  into  the  army  on  the 
PHjiciple  of  equality.     But  this  is  equivalent  to  making;  the  army 

*  *^voe-fourthsnon-Maliommedan.  a  situation  in  which  Jlahommedau 
^^^premacy  in  the  government  could  not  endure  for  twenty-four 

Turning  to  the  political  situation  of  Turkey,  we  find  her  bank- 
^^^J)tin  finance,  with  courts  of  law  described  as  "markets,  not 
vox,.  XXVIII.  p 
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open  markets,  but  dirty  back-door  shops,  closets  for  fraud,  comers 
for  chicane,  and  dens  where  professional  brokers  meet  the  judicial 
staff  to  job  causes  and  rob  suitors."  The  old,  old  story  about  the 
native  nobiUtv  of  the  Turk  is  of  the  same  sort  as  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith's  assertion  that  "  an  Arab  cannot  ill-treat  his  horae,"  which  is 
perhaps  as  untrue  as  anything  could  be.  In  caravans  upon  the 
plains  and  hills  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Arabs  are  every  day  driving 
animals  with  wounds  wliich  would  wui  the  compassion  of  a 
Spaniard  or  an  Italian,  and  which  in  any  EngUsh  town  would 
bring  punishment  upon  the  driver.  I  have  lately  seen  the  knees 
of  horses  streaming  Avith  blood  and  the  quivering  muscles  exposed, 
from  frequent  falls  upon  the  stony  plain,  and  again  and  again  have 
compelled  Arab  o^vne^s  to  remove  the  loads  from  such  distressed 
animals,  which  they  would  not  hesitate  to  urge  forward  with 
whips  of  iron  chain.  Arab  horses  are  cruelly  wounded  by  bad 
shoeing,  by  overloading,  and  by  bad  harness.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  than  to  see  a 
man  use  in  riding  a  sharp-pointed  knife  as  a  substitute  for  a  bridle 
and  whip,  pricking  the  animal's  neck  on  the  contrary  side  to  that 
towards  wliich  he  wishes  to  direct  his  course.  I  know  no  people 
so  cruel  to  their  horses  as  the  Arabs.  Ignorance  can  ill-treat  any- 
thing. In  Salonica  I  saw  a  Turk  cauteiizing  the  harness  wounds 
of  his  mule  A\'ith  a  red-hot  fiying  pan  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  a  cook's  shop  for  the  purpose. 

It  i«  not  entirely  owing  to  tlu'  will  of  the  Turkish  Govenmient 
that  tho  pi'asiints  or  rayahs  pay.  in  the  most  cruel  f<mn  of  taxation, 
so  largo  a  portion  of  the  rovonur.  Tho  trade  of  Turkey  is  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  in  the  «^reat  towns  by  loreignei"S,  and  these 
aro.  in  tlu^  unnatural  circumstaiicos  of  the  Empire.  c»xempt  from 
taxation.  Tho  policy  of  Kussia,  in  collecting  large  amoimts  of 
indiroot  taxation  at  lur  jxnts,  appears  to  some  Turkish  statesmen 
the  hiicht'-^t  Avisdom,  but  the  Powors,  and  England  especially, 
would  not  a  Improve  this  niocK'  of  raising  the  revenue.  Turks  say 
that  consequently  tlioro  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  the  mass  of 
the  p(.'oplo  but  by  taxation  in  kind  lo\*io(l  upon  their  crops.  By  a 
monstrous  uupheniism,  tho  oxclusion  of  the  non-5 lussulman  popu- 
lation from  the  anny  is  charged  to  them  as  ••  exemption,"  and 
thoy  are  made  to  pay  about  live  shillings  per  man  to  establish 
thoir  own  degradation.  Tln-y  cannot  reap  or  thrash  without  the 
proscnoo  of  tho  tax-farnior.  and  Thossiilian  peasants  have  told  me 
that  those  ptM'sons  habitually  give  presents  to  the  miUtary  officer 
of  tho  district,  in  order  that  ho  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rayah 
imploring  protection  ai^ainst  tho  tax-tanner.  At  Volo  I  met  with 
two  genth'men,  one  of  whom,  a  Frenchman,  said  that  until  lately 
he  held  his  land  in  tho  name  of  a  peasant  who  was  sweeping  the 
paths  of  his  garden;  that  he  had  attempted  to  introduce  French 
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labour,  but  that  no  foreignere  would  submit  to  the  cxactious  of 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  cuffed,  and,  without  notice,  had 
dragged  some  of  his  French  labourei*s  from  their  work  to  cart 
military  stores.     As  to  finance,  the  new  Sultan  cannot  restore  the 
credit  of  Turkey.     The  blunt  dishonesty  with  which  the  recent 
repudiation  was  effected  probably  displayed  the  success  of  General 
Iguatieff^s  long  intrigues.     Three  years  ago  he  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  Turkish  Empire  would  not  endure  for  eighteen 
months.    He  laboured  in  the  hope  of  detaching  the  care  of  P]ngland 
from  her  debtor ;  beUeving  that  EngKsh  interest  in  Turkey  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  bondholders ;  and  he  was  not  altogether 
wrong.     I  suspect  that  if  there  was  an  end,  definite  and  com- 
plete, to  the  claims  of  the  bondholders  upon  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment-, we  should  hear  much  less  of  British  sympathy  AN-ith  Mussul- 
man rule.     The  new  Government  can  undoubtedly  soften  the  act 
of  repudiation  and  show  goodwill  to  the  bondholders  by  proposing 
better  terms,  but  they  cannot  sustain  Turkish  finance  in  the  old 
^ay  by  feeding  deficits  with  loans  ;  and  in  face  of  an  aroused  and 
hopeful  population,  predominant  in  numbei-s  though  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  aiTny,  they  dare  not  increase  the  revenue  or  readjust 
the  abominable  and  rapacious  system  of  taxation.    If  every  pei-son 
in  England  who  has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in   Turkish 
Securities  could  be    ticketed  and  his  influence  eUmiiiatcd  from 
tlie  political  question,  we  should  debate  that  with  a  truer  measure 
"Hts  importance.     As  it  is.  when  we  hear  the  movements  of  the 
l^'^vc'l•s  discussed,  we  know  not  wlietlier  tlie  speaker  is  addressing 
^i-s  from  his  head  or  IVoni  his  pocket.    British  sul)jeets  hold  Turkish 
f>oii(ls  to  the  nominal  value  probably  of  £l()(U)0(),()()() ;  and  when 
^^e  presently  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the   external   cireuni- 
•'*tances  of  Turkey,  we  nmst  not  forget  the  oblig-ations  of  English 
I'olicy  towards  these  speculators  in  the  stability  of  the  Tin*kisli 
*'-iiipire.     One  great  matter,  that  of    the  order  of  succession   to 
*^ie  throne,  has  been  for  the  present  arranged  by  a  revolution  and 
•*    '-suiride.     The  late  Sultan  only  followed  the  example  of  others  in 
^l^^siriug  to  adopt  the  Western,  in  place  of  the  Mussulman,  order  of 
*-^*-irsliip.     This    desire    was    stimulated   by    the    knowledge'    that 
♦*o cording  to  Mussulman  law,  his  hoards  would  pass  to  Murad   if 
■^las  lu-pln/Av  succeed(.*d  to  the   throne.     The  piroperty  of  the  late 
-  ^^Itaii  belongs  legally    to    his  successor;    there   was   therefore, 
^^*'>iu  the  moment  of  his  al)dication,  never  any  ([uestion   as  to  its 
*^**'^'tinv.     The   Sultan  can  make  no  will,  a  regulation  which  has  a 
•'^•*i?itary  ol.yect  though  it  is  productive  of  most  unwholesome  eon- 
''^*  'MUences.     The  rule  is  established  to   prevent   him  from  taxing 
.    ^'-    Cimntry  and  confiscating  its  wealth  for  his  own  (Mu*iehment  : 
^*Hh  had  the  effect  of  making  Sultans  prodigal  to  favourites,  and 
''^Urrounding  them  with  parasites.     Abd-ul-Assiz  hoarded,  and 
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hoped  to  change  the  system  :  lie  has  failed,  and  his  wealth  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Murad.  The  Khedive  has  power  to  leave  his  vice- 
regal crown  to  his  son,  but  in  his  case  there  was  never  the  diffi- 
culty which  opposed  the  Sultan ;  as  a  subject,  he  has  the  power  of 
devise,  and  ^viIl  perhaps  some  day  bring  about  a  revolution  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  outlay  and  the  magnificence  of  his  family.  His 
va-ssalage  is  held  by  a  tie  at  once  weaker  and  more  strong  than  that 
which  holds  the  recalcitrant  provinces  of  Turkey,  which  are  non- 
Mussulman.  Yet  a  great  deal  too  much  is  made  of  the  Sultan's 
power  as  chief  of  the  Sooni  division  of  Mahommedans.  He  is  not 
regarded  as  a  heaven-bom  ruler,  whose  hereditary  right  is  a  divine 
right ;  he  is  rather  a  chief  acclaimed  by  Church  and  State 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  lead  the  battles  of  the  Crescent 
against  the  Cross.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  on  the  part  of  Egypt  would  be  thoroughly 
successful,  if  the  Khedive  were  secure  against  attack  by  the  Porte, 
and  from  interference  by  the  Powers.  Of  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Turks  there  can  be  no  question.  The  exercises  enjoined  by  the 
Prophet,  and  the  rewavds  he  promised,  contribute  to  this  end. 
"  What  shall  be  our  lot  if  we  die  in  the  fight  1 "  "  Paradise,"  re- 
pHed  Mahommed.  "  The  sun  bums  us,"  groaned  his  fighting  men 
upon  the  plains  of  Arabia.  "  Hell  is  hotter,"  was  the  Prophet's 
response ;  and  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
alternative,  he  comminiicated  to  them,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God, 
a  notion  of  the  torments  of  hell.  "  Boiling  water,"  says  the  Koran, 
"  shall  be  poured  on  their  heads ;  their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved 
thereby,  and  also  their  skins,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces 
of  iron.  As  often  as  they  attempt  to  escape  from  the  anguish  of 
their  torments  they  shall  be  dragged  back  again,  and  the  tor- 
mentors shall  say  unto  them,  '  Taste  ye  the  pain  of  burning.'  " 

In  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  Mahommedan  labours  to  obtain 
abstraction.  He  watches  the  gyrations  of  dancing  dei'vishes,  or 
the  rockings  to-and-fro  and  the  deep  shouts  of  howUng  dervishes, 
till  these  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  his  mind  and  body  reel  in 
unison  with  the  performers.  I  have  lately  seen  crowds  of  men 
and  boys  rushing  tlirough  the  streets  of  Persian  towns  beating 
their  bare  breasts  for  hours  till  the  skin  was  red  and  inflamed. 
intoxicated  with  this  exercise,  and  with  shouting,  "  Ah!  Houssein," 
on  the  supposed  anniversaiy  of  the  death  of  the  Prophet's  grand- 
son. Men  in  this  condition  are  ready  for  bloodshed,  or  for 
any  act  of  violence  which  may  bo  supposed  to  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  their  rehgion.  The  Mahommedans  of  India,  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Egypt  revere  the  authority  of  the  Sultan ;  but  from  many 
ho  is  a  long  way  off",  and  no  people  more  quickly  learn  to  accept 
the  hievitable  as  destiny.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  when  he  was  Political 
Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  saw  much  of  the  people  of  Arabia, 
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and  reported  to  the  Bombay  Government  that  "  the  Arabs  ac- 
knowledge the  Turks  as  we  do  the  Thirty-nine  Ai-ticles,  which  all 
accept  and  none  remember."  The  Sultan's  claim  to  religious 
authority  in  the  Caliphate  is  regarded  by  the  Persians,  and  by  all 
Shi'ahs,  as  illegal.  His  Soonite  followers  accept  the  four  suc- 
cessors of  the  Prophet  as  true  CaUphs  or  Imams,  and  in  recog- 
nizing him  as  head  of  the  orthodox,  they  admit  the  descent  of  this 
power  through  the  line  of  Sultans.  The  Shi'ahs,  on  the  other 
handy  absolutely  reject  all  claims  to  the  Imamate  other  than  those 
of  Ali  (who  mamed  Fatima,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the 
Prophet)  and  his  descendants.  At  the  present  time,  the  Shi'ahs 
acknowledge  no  visible  Imam.  The  three  fii-st  Imams  of  the 
Shi'ahs,  are  Ali  and  his  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Houssein.  The 
eighth  was  the  very  holy  Reza,  whose  shrine  at  Meshed  is  always 
crowded ;  the  twelfth  and  last,  Mehdee,  was  born  A.D.  868,  and, 
according  to  Shi'ah  belief,  was  taken  from  the  sight  of  men  when 
he  was  nine  years  old.  Mehdee  is  to  return  to  earth  some  day, 
bearing  with  him  the  complete  and  perfect  Koran,  which,  accord- 
ding  to  Shi'ah  doctrine,  was  in  the  hands  of  Ali. 

The  Sooni  Mahommedans  may  always  have  a  CaUph,  but  they 
have  no  competent  leaders  under  whom  to  fight  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  line  of  Othman;  and  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rehglon,  no  people  submit  more  quietly  and 
<imckly  to   overwhelming  force.      Even  in  Europe,  Russia  has 
nearly  as  many  Maliominedaii  as  Polish  subjects;  yet  wliilo  that 
vast  Empire  is  excited  with  hopes  of  a  crusade  against  tlio  Turks, 
there  is  not  a  whisper  of  revolt  among  tlu^  IniTidreds  of  thousands 
of  Mahommedans  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Volga.     We,  on 
^'Ur  part,  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  maintain  mis- 
goveniment, — for  that,  as  I  have  shown,   must   be  synonymous 
^nth  Turkish  nile  in  Europe, — because  we  have  30,000,000  Mahom- 
iiiedaii  subjects  in  India,  whose  fidelity,  it  is  said,  rests  upon  our 
friendship  with  the  Porte.    How  is  it  that  these  thirty  millions  are 
iiovi.r  referred   to  as   a   sufficient   bulwark   against  Russia,   the 
iQiplacable  foe'  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ?     Of  course  tliey  take  an 
niterest  in  the  welfare   of  the  Sultan,  and  would  be   glad,  if  we 
Were  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  stniggle  against  Turkey — which 
^8  an  impossibihty — to  seize  that  moment  for  revolt.     As  llahom- 
^edans    they   would  rebel    at    any  time  if  there  was    a    clear 
prospect  of  supplanting  our  Government  with  Mahonmiedan  rule. 
But  to  assert  that  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  in  the  only 
^^'ayin  which  it  can  be  settled,  would  embarrass  our  Government 
^u  India,  is  an  opinion  which  the  evidence  adduced  from  Hunter's 
"Mahommedan  Subjects"  and  other  authorities  does  not  justify, 
"hen  the  enthronement  of  the  Koran  in  P'uropo  is  ended,  it  will 
^^  accomplished  by  an  exliibition  of  force,  in  face  of  which  all 
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Islam  will  be  dismayed  and  will  acknowledge  destiny.  Would  it  not 
then  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  misforttmes  of  Maliom- 
medanism  in  Europe  would  strengthen  the  contentment  of  Indian 
Mahommedans  with  the  rule  of  a  Power  known  to  be  the  most 
tolerant  ?  But  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe 
lies  in  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  non-Mahom- 
medan,  and  in  the  fear  lest  the  Ottoman  garrison  has  not  strengtli 

to  resist  the  non-Mussulmans  and  their  allies.     The  Turkish  armv 

•I 

has  neither  pay  nor  efficient  officers.  For  a  long  time,  until 
Europe  would  bear  it  no  longer,  the  Turkish  forces  might  be 
maintained  by  ravaging  provinces  of  immense  fei'tility,  and  Euro- 
pean officei-8  may  be  bought,  as  they  have  at  all  times  been 
bought,  to  wear  Turkish  swords ;  but  we  have  seen  in  the  Herze- 
govhia  a  sample  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  such  a  war 
engenders — a  spirit  such  as  was  displayed  in  Greece  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  such  as  is  ready  to  blaze  out  from  Belgrade  to 
Adriaiiople  and  Salonica.  If  one  were  to  ask  the  present  Grand 
Vizier  what  was  the  origin  of  the  outbreak,  he  would  refer  to  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Dalmatia  in  May,  1875,  and  tell 
how  his  Majesty  there  met  the  Montenegrin  Prince  and  made  him 
colonel  of  an  Austrian  regiment.  The  Vizier  would  say  that 
Ser\'ia  is  playing  a  double  game  with  two  of  the  great  Powers — 
that  she  encourages  Russia  in  Pan-Slavism,  while  she  looks  to 
Austria  to  prevent  the  fruition  of  Russian  hopes,  and  to  ensure  her 
against  absoi-ption  by  the  Northern  Power.  The  Servian  weakens 
the  Turk  by  supporting  insurrection  on  his  borders;  and  wliile 
coquetting  alternately  with  Russian  and  Austrian,  has  his  own 
idea  as  to  the  future,  in  which  he  sees  Belgrade  the  guard  of  a 
Servian  or  South  Slavonic  kingdom,  including  the  populations  of 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro. 

The  political  movements  of  Servia  are,  it  is  observed,  regulated 
with  military  precision.  The  Tsar's  Cliancellor  lately  telegraphed 
to  Prince  Milan  to  keep  quiet,  and  there  was  calm  over  all  the 
land,  a  state  of  things  which  entirely  supports  the  description  of 
the  Government,  given  to  me  on  the  spot,  by  the  late  doyen  of  the 
Consular  body.  *'  The  Prince  governs/'  he  said,  '*  with  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  firet  being  nominated  by 
himself,  the  second  by  the  chief  of  his  police.''  In  the  provinces 
of  Bulgaria  and  Thessaly,  there  is  great  dislike  for  Turkish  rule, 
but  Thessaly  will  not  move  ^\*ithout  the  support  of  Greece,  of 
whoso  advances  into  her  bordei*s,  w4th  designs  of  annexation, 
Tlu'ssaly  has  most  unpleasant  remembrances.  The  depredations  of 
(J reek  bands  have  led  ti)  her  being  not  more  attracted  to  the 
sceptri'  of  King  George  than  to  the  wearer  of  the  sword  of 
Othman.  As  to  the  Bulgarians,  their  language,  like  that  of  Ser^^a, 
is  understood  by  Russians.     The  recent  movement  in  Bulgaria  is 
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certaiDly  the   result  of   Russian  intrigue.     For  thoniselves,   the 
Bulgarians  have  not  a  settled  policy  of  revolt.    As  a  battle-field, 
Bulgaria  has  suffered  greatly,  and  her  old  men  have  no  happy 
recollections   of   Russian    invasion.     For    years    they   nursed   a 
grievance — their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  have  been  Greek, 
supplied   by  the   Patriarch   of  Constantinople  from  the  Phanar 
quarter   of  that  city,   the   quarter  from  whence,   owing  to  tlie 
ignorance  of  the  Turks,  the  working  heads  of  Ottoman  bureau- 
cracy have  been  obtained.     It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the 
Bulgarians  have  never  looked  kindly  upon  the  aspirations  of  Greece 
to  lead  the  light  against  Islam.     If  there  is  a  general  rising,  the 
Bulgarians  wall  not  be  idle,  and  probably  their  leaders  have  vague 
ideas  of  an  autonomy  something  hke  that  of  Roumania,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.     They  are  quite  familiar  with  roubles  and 
copecks,  and  indeed  in  the  current  coin  of  northern  Bulgaria,  the 
Tsar's  image  is  seen  as  often  as  the  Sultan's  cipher.     Supposing  a 
Russian  army  to  have  landed  in  Bulgaria  and  to  have  the  Rynq)athy 
of  the  people,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Turks  would  be  in  keeping 
open  commimications  between  the  capital  and  such  strongholds 
as  Silistria  and  AVidin.     Bulgaria  is  the  best   battle-ground  in 
European  Turkey.     When  in  former  times  Russian  invaders  have 
approached  the  Danube,  they  have  passed  through  the  plains  of 
Great  Wallachia,  which  are  swamps  from  November  to  June,  and 
most  unwholesome  resting-places  in  the  brief  period  when  they 
arc  passable  by  armicH.     AVlio  c-au  wonder  that,  gazing  across  the 
l^aiiube,  from  the  flat  lands  of  Wallachia  upon  the  green  sloj)es  of 
Bulj^aria,  fniitful  and  healthy,  dotted  with  pleasant  villages,  they 
liavr  longed  to   possess  themselves   of  this  fair  province  i     The 
nlvcr  streak  of  the  Danube,  half-a-mile  wide  from  tlie  eartlnvorks 
<'t  Silistria  to  the  Roumanian  shore,  is  in  itself  a  great  security,  but 
tlu*  strongly  fortified  hills  beliind  the  town  have  batteries  which 
<^^aii  sweep  the  Wallachian  plain  as  they  did  when  tlie  Russians 
^vcro  repulsed  in  the  last  war. 

A;;aiiist  the  ambition  of  Russia  upon  the  Danube,  the  Powers 
^*»'«tt('(].  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  a  barrier  as  strong  as 
^li<'  rireumstances  permitted.  In  order  to  shut  her  out  more 
'-"ini.I..-tcly  from  the  great  river,  they  took  from  Russia  a  part  of 
'^^'^sArabia,  added  it  to  Moldavia,  and,  as  the  United  rrincipalities. 
^''^'itralized  those  provinces  Avhich  are  novr  known  under  the 
'■^nuiion  name  of  Roumania.  This  was  done  by  the  Twenty- 
«^'^<'1h1  Article  of  the  Treatv  of  \>^M: — 

"Tlu' Prineipalities  of  MnMavia  an<l  Wallaeliia  sliall  continue  t(M'nj(>y, 
'""l»'r  the  suzerainty  of  tlie  I^orte,  ami  undei- tlie  guarantee  of  the  Con- 
tractiii^r  ]>,,\vers,  the  privileges  and  iniinunities  of  which  they  are  in 
I'/Nsj^ioii.  No  exclusive  protection  sliall  he  exercis-d  ovci-  them  hy  any 
''I  the  piaranteeing  Powers.  Tliere  sliall  l»e  no  separate  right  of  inter- 
''•^iKc  ill  their  internal  affairs." 
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This  barrier  was  strengthened  in  1866,  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whose  resentment  at  the  proposed  elevation  of  a 
Hohenzollern  Prince  in  1870  led  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
Sedan,  gave  his  cordial  consent  to  the  installation  of  a  member  of 
the  reigning  House  of  Prussia  as  Prince  of  the  United  Princi- 
palities. The  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston  hailed  the  accession  of 
Piince  Charles,  who  still  rules  in  Jassy  and  Bucharest.  But  the 
Government  is  not  settled ;  there  is  always  in  the  poUtical  atmo- 
sphere a  sense  of  impending  change.  If  in  place  of  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  of  Rouraains  of  Latin  race,  speaking  a 
language  akin  to  Itahan,  the  Slavs  of  Bulgaria  had  occupied  tliiff 
side  of  the  Danube,  the  position  of  Russia  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened.  If  Russian  Pan-Slavism  is  ever  triiunphant, 
the  Roumanians  will  be,  as  Americans  say,  "cornered."  But  if 
the  Roumains  should  find  the  shelter  of  the  Sublime  Porte  insuffi- 
cient, they  will  look  to  their  German  Prince,  and  to  their  Austrian 
brothers  in  Transylvania  and  Bukovina,  to  save  them  from  the  fata) 
embrace  of  the  Northern  Bear. 

The  three  Emperors  have,  however,  given  notice  to  the  world 
that  they  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusive  power  to  deal  as  they 
please  with  these  provinces  and  with  the  guarantees  by  which 
their  independence  is  secured.  No  one  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
they  can  agree  upon  a  policy,  this  is  a  matter  beyond  their  strength. 
Their  united  conduct  last  year  with  reference  to  the  Roumanian 
Treaties  of  Commerce  was  a  virtual  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  an  interference  not  in  co-operation  with  England  and  France. 
It  was  a  proceeding  which  would  be  very  useful  as  paving  the 
way  for  access  by  Russian  troops  to  Bulgaria ;  and  having  regard 
to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  above-recited  Article,  such  a 
violation  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Principalities  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  more  flagrant  wrong.  The  commercial  system  of 
Turkey  is  favourable  to  free-trade — that  of  Russia  is  the  rudest 
protection.  The  United  Principalities  were  not  unwilling  to 
enlarge  their  revenue  by  an  increase  of  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
three  Emperoi-s,  disregarding  their  engagement,  undertook  "inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs"  "separate  "  from  their  co-signataries, 
England  and  France.  Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the 
obligations  of  Prince  Charles's  Government.  The  firman  from 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Assiz,  upon  acceptance  of  which  Prince  Charles 
received  investiture,  contains  the  following  stipulation  : — 

"  You  engage,  in  your  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  your  successors, 
to  consider,  as  in  times  past,  as  binding  upon  the  United  Principalities, 
all  the  treaties  and  conventions  existing  between  my  SubUme  Porte  and 
the  other  powei's  in  so  far  as  they  should  not  infringe  the  rights  of 
the  United  Principalities,  settled  and  recognized  by  the  Acts  relating  to 
them ;  also  to  maintain  and  respect  the  principle  that  no  treaty  or  con-^ 
vention  could  be  directly  concluded   by  the  United  Principalities 
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Foreign  Powers.  My  Imperial  Government  will  nevertheless  not  fail  to 
consult  the  United  Principalities  upon  the  dispositions  of  every  treaty  or 
convention  which  might  relate  to  their  laws  and  commercial  regulations." 

Those  who  in  face  of  this  agreement  could  contend  that  Rou- 
mania  had  a  sepamte  right  to  enter  into  Commercial  Treaties, 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  foreign  army  across  the 
Pruth. 

There  is  no  reUgious  persecution  in  the  Turkish  Empire  more 
cruel  than  that  which  the  Jews  of  Roumania  have  suffered  from 
members  of  the  Greek  Church.  These  provinces  have  long  been 
the  home  of  Russian  Jews,  who  formerly  fled  from  Poland  ta 
escape  conscription  and  who  now  get  away  from  Odessa  to  avoid 
the  more  universal  law  of  military  service,  which  follows  the 
example  of  Germany.  I  have  read  in  a  Bucharest  journal  a  letter 
from  a  public  officer,  inviting  three  Israehtes  to  quit  the  area  of 
his  jurisdiction, with  the  alternative  of  "severe  executive  measures." 
It  had  been  determined,  this  officer  said,  to  have  no  Jews  in  his 
district.  This  is  only  one  of  many  false  notes  of  "  Christianity  '^ 
in  Turkey.  The  so-called  Christians  are  often  dishonest,  not 
seldom  dnmken,  and,  though  not  inferior  to  the  people  of  Russia 
in  poUtical  capacity,  are,  in  this  respect,  far  beneath  the  level  of 
any  other  European  people.  But  theirs  are  \dces  and  deficiencies 
such  as  ages  of  oppression  by  a  foreign  soldiery  (the  Turks  are 
such  to  them)  would  produce  anywhere.  They  have  had  na 
instruction,  no  consolation,  except  from  priests  ignorant  as  them- 
selves, and  the  worship  in  their  churches  appears  a  debased 
idolatry  in  comparison  with  the  grandly  simple  ritual  of  the 
mosques.  The  extolled  virtues  of  the  Turk  are  those  which  have 
ever  been  exhibited  by  conquerors  in  the  plenitude  of  supremacy 
above  millions  who  toil  to  make  their  wealth,  such  as  a  foreigner 
would  have  seen  in  the  Anglo-Normans  eight  himdred  years  ago. 
In  Mahommedan  countries,  where  there  is  no  interference  by 
civilized  powers,  a  convert  to  Christianity  forfeits  his  property, 
npon  appUcation  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  by  the  next  of  kin.  In  the 
present  year  an  Annenian  Christian  of  rank  postponed  his  visit  to  a 
royal  personage  on  account  of  wet  weather.  I  asked  him  what 
connection  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  had  with  his  intention, 
and  he  said  that  non-Mussulmans  were  not  welcome,  the  tradition 
from  the  times  when  they  were  forbidden  to  walk  the  streets  in 
wet  weather,  in  order  that  Islam  might  avoid  the  superior 
power  of  contamination  which  their  garments  acquired  by  moisture, 
being  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  It  is  not  true  that  intem- 
perance is  confined  to  the  non-Mussulman  population.  I  have  , 
never  seen  people  drink  ardent  spirits  in  such  quantities  as  some 
Hahommedans  of  station  whom  I  have  met  with  in  travel.  A 
Moslem  prince  lately  asked  me  why  I  drank  wine — "  It  does  not 
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make  you  drank.  /  take  arrack,"  he  added.  English  doctors  in 
the  East  are  frequently  summoned  to  cases  of  delirium  tremens, 
but 

"  Offonco*s  gildod  hand  doth  shove  by  justice 
Furrod  gowns  and  f  orbolows  hide  all/' 

The  rich  Moslem  drinks  privately,  the  non-Mussulman  publicly. 
The  Moslem  drinks  at  night,  the  non-Mussulman  at  all  times.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  Mahommedans  would  refuse  to  drink  intoxicating 
Uquor,  though  in  a  troupe  of  servants  I  have  never  seen  more 
than  a  respectable  minority  of  this  mind,  and  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  the  poor  believe  the  Koran  to  be  as  inexorable  in 
this  matter  as  our  Good  Templars.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  falls  into 
the  vulgar  error.  He  says  that  Mahommed  "  absolutely  prohibited 
gambling  and  intoxicating  liquors."  The  Prophet  did  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  the  Koran.  The  words  of  the  Moslem  Bible  are 
these: — "  They  will  a«k  thee  concerning  wine  and  lots  {al  meiser). 
Answer,  In  both  there  is  great  sin,  and  also  some  things  of  use  unto 
men;  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater  than  their  use."  I  should 
suppose  that  even  Sir  WiUiam  Harcoui-t  or  Mr.  Bass  would  go  as 
far  as  this.  It  is,  however,  the  beUef  of  pious  Moslems  that  when 
Omar  demanded  from  the  Prophet  direction  more  definite,  in  order 
that  a  better  condition  might  be  maintained  among  the  then 
encompassed  army  of  Islam,  Mahommed  did  in  some  tenns  forbid 
gambUug  and  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  Uquors ;  but  this  pro- 
hibition was  never  made  part  of  the  Koran.  In  Mahommed'e 
paradise  we  find  tlie  apotheosis  of  Bacchus.  Youths,  in  perpetual 
bloom,  are  to  attend  the  happy,  "with  goblets,  and  beakers,  and 
cups  of  flo^ving  wine  ;  their  heads  shall  not  ache  by  drinking  the 
same,  neither  shall  their  reason  be  disturbed."  The  "  black-eyed 
damsels "  are  again  introduced,  and  the  promise  is  given  to  the 
men  in  paradise,  "  They  shall  not  hear  vain  discourse,  or  charge 
of  sin,  but  only  the  salutation.  Peace,  peace."  As  to  gambling, 
if  he  has  never  travelled  in  the  East,  it  ^vill  surprise  Mr.  Smith  to 
find  that  Mahommedans  play  cards  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  on 
the  decks  of  ships,  as  well  as  on  the  carpets  of  their  homes. 

But  I  have  made  ill-use  of  the  present  opportmiity  if  I  have 
induced  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression  very  favourable 
towards  the  "  Christians  "  of  Turkey.  For  this  much  I  am  always 
prepared  to  contend :  they  do  possess,  and  their  masters  do  not 
possess,  a  religion  which  admits  of  progressive  developments  and 
interpretations.  The  swelling  sweep  of  humanity  may  for  all 
time  be  illumined  by  the  morals  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  It  is 
nothing  to  show  tliat  Mahommedanism  is  more  successful  in  prose- 
lytizing Eastern  peoples  than  the  harshly  dogmatic,  un-Christian 
"Christianity"  of  preachera  whom  I  have  heard  Sunday  after 
Sunday  dilating  to  0  'ds  upon  the  indispensable  coxtr 
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nection  between  "  the  covenant  of  circumcision  with  Abraham  " 
and  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood.  We  may  develop  and 
interpret  Christ's  teaching  as  universal,  for  all  classes  and  with- 
out distinction  of  sex.  But  Mahommedanism  is  a  democracy  for 
men,  and  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  such  as  are  not  slaves,  and 
with  these  last  and  lowest,  not  directly,  but  by  unmistakable 
reference,  the  entire  sex  of  women  is  placed.  The  religion  of 
Islam  is,  for  this  reason  alone,  incompatible  with  progress,  and 
must  decline  as  civilization  advances.  Very  urgent  reasons  are 
therefore  required  to  sustain  a  poUcy  having  for  its  prime  object 
the  maintenance  of  Mahommedan  power,  which,  in  its  supremacy 
above  an  overwhelming  majority  of  non-Mussulmans,  must  needs 
be  transient,  and  must  expire  in  the  moment  when  these  are  in 
fuU  possession  of  that  complete  equahty  to  which  the  Turkish 
Government  has  solemnly  pledged  itself  in  1856  and  1876. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  sepamte  interests  of  the 
Powers.  Austria  is  the  nearest.  The  monarchical  greed  for  tenri- 
tory  can  perhaps  only  be  underetood  by  those  who  have  nothing 
else- to  wish  for.  The  position  of  Austria  is  one  of  great  importance. 
She  can  pass  troops  most  easily  into  the  disaffected  districts ;  and 
if  the  presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  left  no  opening 
for  Russian  attack,  except  by  Roumania,  Austria,  if  she  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  Germany,  could  attack  the  invaders  in  flank  at 
terrible  disadvantage  to  Russia.  She  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Tsar,  not  wilUngly,  not  only  because  of  their  original 
bond  of  union  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  but  more  than  all  from 
fear  lest,  to  her  exclubion,  Russia  should  be  the  favourite  friend  of 
the  revolting  provinces.  Midhat  Pasha  probably  believes  that 
Count  Andrassy  is  playing  a  double  game ;  that  while  he  satisfies 
the  objections  of  his  compatriot  Mag^'ars  by  disclaiming  schemes 
of  annexation,  he  is  hoping  and  resolved  to  please  his  master  by 
the  gift  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia.  That  Austria  dreams  of  her 
crown  floating  down  the  Danube,  saluted  from  both  shores  as  the 
emblem  of  a  welcome  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the 
dreamer  wakes  with  a  start  and  finds  it  is  not  time,  as  he  had 
seen  in  a  closing  vision,  that  Bismarck  is  dating  orders  from  the 
Burg  in  Vienna,  to  a  German  fleet  in  possession  of  the  port  of 
Trieste.  At  the  end  of  a  visit  to  Serbia,  I  quitted  the  uneasy 
principaUty  in  company  with  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  the  late  Field- 
marshal  Baron  Gablenz,  who  had  been  sent  to  Belgrade  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  a  special  mission.  To  the  present 
writer  he  freely  expressed  his  opinion  that  Ser^^a  would  gladly  be 
imited  to  the  Austro-Himgarian  Empire,  if  assured  that  Servian 
oiationaUty  would  be  respected  and  such  independence  accorded 
as  that  of  Hungary.  I  asked  this  hero  of  the  Dannewerke  what 
he  thought  of  the  defences  of  Belgrade.     His  opinion  was  that 
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mc>'lenj  artil]'.-rv  w.aild  k  'f.iii  k:i'>'.-k  tLt-  old  j"-. 'rriii-.-iiti  <iA  ii.T  "uiiif 
iijiojj  tIj'/  li'^ji'i-  of  defeiid'.-n? :  yet  Le  adnnni-d  liiiiT  th-  c-nnael 
of  Bc-ljrnide.  --ta!:'!:']^  Li^L  ii]»f»ii  a  jioiuT  lierwevL  Twt  rives^ 
ovcrlorikiufr  ]'lciii>  (-f  vart  extent,  had  a  Lianiral  ]tO£:ti;L  ■'*  rreai 

But  t].'-  Km<-  rj  <^»uo*>ti' -ij.  diffic-iilt  ap  it  i*^  n]»oi-  lii*.  I»li.t.>.> 
not  I'.-s^  K'  ar'-ii:.fl  tLe  0^-1'."!'  ij  Hon:.  Accordii^r  t:-  iLeir  ^r-tK. 
diploiiiatif?t.-  Avill  aiih=\ver  it  by  jvfl"Ct:j.j.-  •:•::  tL--  asf'-rti  •!.  ■:•:  F"aaa- 
Arr  tlj'-  Tiirk;^  *■  \w:  l»eKt  ]•'.'!] i-o  ('i"  tij*.-  JJ'.'^j'Loru- ".'"    '^  t-  Llt^  the 

]iiKt<»rii.-ti]  ]ij'.!ji'.rv   f.f  L'.  !•-]   IIiisKfrl]   i>'r  aiiTL-rfTv  i:.  ssariijr  tLat 

•  •  •      ^ 

tlie  Eiiip'.-ror  Ni'lj'-l?!-  <a.<:'-.  KM-.-d  t'«  PriiiC-t  3J--nrrLis:L  that  he  no 
l<»ijpT  AvisJitd  :•>  obtahj  C-.>:j-iti:jT:ijople  f.-r  Liii^fcivlf :  Ti^tT  Le  'was 
<juito  ready  t*"-  M-e  it  ]-:cii-'.d  i.iT.d'-r  tLt-  Er-Lj'rr-rc-r  -f  Au^iria.  as  a 
S"V«.'n'i;rii  in  ^vljf.jn  Le  ^.-olJu  co::fide.  TL*:-  Tsar  va**  j»rc»l>ably 
dij^M-iijbliii^:  jji-  dar.  :.■.■:  '-oijK'.-Lt  In -f'.. re  Lir  p-.- :■]•]•  t:  ine  rvplace- 
iiK-iit  nf  t]je  i'Xh^^  Mp^'!!  j^aj-ta  Soj-Lia  Ly  a  rriL--i:  of  ii:v  T\  estem 
Cliurc-L.  TL'.JM.-  f-nir  (.-ijerubim  in  That  prand  :-."iL:]»jrr.  znadv  head- 
li-KK  bv  i-rder  nf  thv  K^-i-an — Wlir*  i.-  to  r'.-CTOTn:  iritb  iivjuan  faces 
tli«'ir  anrieiit  Avin^r^r  ^vLivh  en'-ir.-Lr  the  noblv  ccr^i-la-  and  i-o  ttrc»w 
down  th'-  njea!jingl';-8K  roh^ettei^ '^:\']iic"L  I-^ltiniLa?'  sul»*!i:ri:tf  d  ?  "\Mio 
sliall  Traoe  again  in  ;riari::;r  ^old  tLofc;^  CTc^sse*-  upon  tLe  "walk, 
wlijrb  a^es  f.'f  Mab^'n.M.edan  occTij'ati'On  Lave  n:*  entirely  oblite- 
rate d  .'  Wl J ' .  slia  1 1  rea  ■  1 " ' i -t  t n  e  t Le-.  ■!  ■  ■  ri cal  c- ■:  m:  i&s*  in  ttis  evidentlv 
Cljristian  cLiiroh.  rf  wiiion  the  •■-■rientatio:.  T:"irird«  .Tera«»lem  is 
M'  faulty  in  tbe  eYe^  '  f  J-larLi.  iLfi:  :h--  i:.l::\.T:.-:-s  ■.  ft:,  v  direction 
nf  M.:-<-f-a  FtaTid  asi;ew.  and  tne  1  -n^'  liLe-^  of  tL-.- va?i  .-arpets  at 
iiii]»lejiKant  \ivr^<xij:i:  \\\\\.  ::.■•«-•.-  '-.f  ihv  f.  -.r.'  d-St^v.-tinople  is 
like  no  ''tL'.r  oity  :  ::  ■  •. -.t:::--?'  a  ]«ecTdiar  pcis"!?:.:-  of  c-oniuiand. 
Tbv  naval  m-..  :;r:i-  ':  :}-•■  t  ■:  w-.r  wLi/n  L:''.r  C■:r:^■tantinople 
nniKt  n«v  Jk  \.i:  ;j7 .•■;,:  :  b'^T  :f  Til  ibe  brlliir.r. -t  advantages  of 
iLe  iK."Ki:i.T:  w^ti.  <.-:■'•.  '  ::.■.-  r:-.:iri::::.r  i^kii!  .f  ::.r  n-:TiLi.-nj  pro- 
viiK-es  C'f  l!uK^:ia  <.•  *:••.>  : :  >:::  .  f  ir.  r..  -.v.:  :•:•:.  I  *:■  India  might 
1  '< ■  inKe<.-ur'. .  ^ -^ ^ ;.  :: ■.  ::':•;.; ; :.; -.'i,! r  r- ':. :». IL^  ■.;.:.:. .  \ '. -v  s".  - vt. d bv  nidt? 
i-Mnim«Kt  ■  :  Iv  :L-.  n-c.;.*.:'.:.:in:-  cf  a  c  V'.mirivnt  "«■:.:  li  has  uot 
tni»-  alb.  fiance  iz  zi.  ::.v  ;..-;.  :  \^.  I  ■:  i.ce  ar-k-  d  Mr.  J.  >.  Mill  v-ith 
rttVrtnet.-  totb-.-  •::.-.*::••:  end  -^f  the  Me iitrrr..:.: a :n  "what  course 
he  wv»uld  b'-  •!:-"•].. .'-.Td  to  advice  in  tlr  ».asi-  .:'  Gibraltar.  He 
thoujrht  that  the  '.i.'.uirive  oc:T:pa::.n  cf  :Li<  naTv.ral  stronghold 
by  thf  Briti^-h.  wa*  ■'in'\<:f?ib]:-  in  its  vi-cs:  :  tiis  ocuntrv.  and  in 
thf  ofiVnt-e  it  {rave  to  tne  r^j-ani&L  nation.  H:^  -opinion  was  that 
places  of  this  ty.n  tb'.-ill  be  "i-ccnpird  by  a  s-mall  and  mixed 
gam.%on,  with  no  array  of  gnxi&.  their  neutr^.liTy  l»eing  guaranteed 
in  the  stn:*ngest  possible  -**— trr_ 

The  g>e-nrral  eoneepdon  a         anterial  iuterestsof  the  English, 
has  led  the  GoTemment  of  Arf  to  ^fwi^iT*  tfie  TarkiBb 

Power ;  and  in  spite  cf  n  i  of  poEliDdl  and  iinHniiin'^^ 
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promises,  that  poKcy  appears  still  to  be  the  most  popular.  Eng- 
land will  condone  all  the  vagaries  of  the  Session,  because  of  Lord 
Derby's  refusal  to  endorse  the  Berlin  Note.  Lord  Derby  is  fol- 
lowing the  motto  of  his  family.  "  Sans  clianfferj^  we  may  read  in  his 
speech  of  1868  his  policy  in  1876.  In  the  former  year,  he  said  of 
Turkey  in  Europe : — 

"  Trouble  is  gathering  there.  It  may  come  quickly  or  it  may  be  de- 
ferred for  years ;  but  come  it  probably  will.  Now  that  is  a  state  of  things 
to  which  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  refused  to 
see  in  time  what  was  then  obviously  impending,  and  the  result  was  that  to 
everybody's  dissatisfaction  we  drifted  (it  was  a  very  happy  phrase)  into  the 
Crimean  War.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Turkish 
Empire  arise  from  the  same  cause  now  as  then.  It  is  rather  internal  than 
external  peril  by  which  that  empire  is  threatened.  No  foreign  alliance,  no 
European  guarantee,  can  protect  a  government  against  financial  collapse 
or  against  rebellion  in  its  own  provinces.  In  these  matters  every  country 
must  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  But  it  does  not  the  less  follow 
that  the  weakness  of  a  great  State  is  a  misfortune  to  all  the  world,  and  a 
misfortune  I  think  even  to  those  races  which  do  not  and  cannot  sympathize 
very  warmly  with  its  own.  An  indifferent  government  is  better  than 
none.  And  if  I  could  venture  to  hope  that  any  words  of  mine,  whether 
uttered  here  or  elsewhere,  would  reach  those  Christian  populations  of  the 
East,  with  whom  I  sincerely  sympathize,  I  should  say  to  them,  '  Your 
aspirations  may  be  natural,  but  remember  this — that  anarchy  is  not  pro- 
gress, and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  pull  down  that  for  which  you  have  not 
provided  any  substitute.'  "• 

We  shall  certainly  not  repeat  all  the  errors  of  past  times.     The 
Sultan  is  not  so  respectable  a  power  as  he  was  thought  to  be 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  advised,  in 
Writing  to  the  "  Prince  of  Believers,"  to  style  herself  *'  The  De- 
fender  of  the   Faith   against   other    Christian  idolaters."      The 
Empress  of  India,  with  all  her  religious  difficulties,  will  make  no 
such  mistake.     Our  Government  will  not — openly  at  least — treat 
Turkey  as  a  defaulting  debtor.     The  words  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  1871,  are  very  instinictive  upon  that  point.    Mr.  Hammond 
"^v^as  then  directed  to  write  that  "  forcible  measures,  if  adopted 
"towards  small  States,  which  for  the  most  part  are  the  ones  com- 
I>lained  of,  would  subject  this  country  to  grievous  imputations." 
^Ve  can,  if  France  be  with  us,  or  neutral,  stop  the  way  even  of 
"^lie  aUied  Emperors  into  Turkey  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia 
^^nnot  safely  pass  through  Roumania  without  leave  from  Ger- 
^*iany.      But  we   must   remember  that  if  the   three   Emperors, 
already  partners  in  a  similar  work,  are  agreed  upon  a  joint  opera- 
"^on   in   Turkey,   they  have   abundant  power  to   execute   their 
design.     Lord  Derby's  poUcy  has  appeared  most  successful ;  cir- 
cumstances helped  it,  and   gave   a   diplomatic   triumph   to   the 
British  Government.     But  if  this  policy,  and  the  language  with 

♦  Lord  Stanley  at  Lynn,  Uth  November,  1868. 
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which  it  has  been  explained  and  supported  by  the  English  Press^ 
should,  as  is  not  unlikely,  strengthen  the  three  Emperors  in  their 
resolve  to  act  together,  it  will  afford  them  legitimate  ground  for 
disclaiming  the  concurrence  of  England.  Russia  may  have 
arranged  with  Germany  for  the  re-cession  of  her  territory  in 
Bessarabia,  and  Prince  Charles  be  prepared  to  surrender  the  land 
which  was  added  to  Moldavia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  English- 
men should  bear  in  mind  the  experience  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  1863,  when  England  addressed  Eussia  and  Prussia  concerning 
the  ferocious  tyranny  with  which  Mouravieff  was  then  suppressing 
insurrection  in  Poland.  Piince  Gortschakoff  professed  the  readi- 
ness of  his  Government  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  only  with  the 
two  copartitioning  Powers,  and  at  last  haughtily  stated  that 
England  had  no  right  of  interference  \vith  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Russian  Empire — a  reply  with  which  we  had  to  rest  content. 
We  seem  once  more  to  be  committing  ourselves  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Government,  the  supremacy  of  which  can  less  ectsily  be 
justified  than  that  of  the  fallen  Governments  of  Bourbon  Naples 
and  of  Papal  Rome — ^not  because  England  admires  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  existence  of  which  has  probably  cost  her  in  expendi- 
ture and  bad  investments  about  £10,000,000  a  year  since  1854; 
but  because,  owing  to  the  policy  of  Russia,  England  beUeves  the 
Turks  to  be  "  the  best  police  of  the  Bosphonis."  We  must  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  separate  circumstances  of  Russia. 

Arthur  Arnold. 


CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES,  POPULAR  AND 
CRITICAL. 


IT  has  often  struck  me,  and  I  Buppose  tnuBt  have  struck  taoat 
other  persons  of  late  years,  that  granting  that  the  Christian 
nistoiT  is  true,  it  would  not  in  the  least  necessarily  follow  that 
'■'rdinori,*  men  and  wonnen  have  the  means  of  knowing  it  to  be 
Inie,  \iitiiing  can  be  more  certain  to  any  one  who  has  looked 
'It  all  carefully  into  the  evidence  of  the  great  trial  regarding  the 
Tichboido  Estates,  than  that  the  Claimant  to  those  estates  is 
iiot.Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  and  nothing  can  be  much  more  certain 
tuSn  that  lie  is  Artinir  Orton ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  there  arc 
amiilreds  of  thousands  of  people  hi  this  country  who,  fi-oni  a 
firiouH  mixture  of  plausible  bnt  inatle([uato  ^vith  thorougrdy  bad 
"•■asciiis,  aro  quite  convinced  that  a  great  wrong  was  done  by  the 
^^■rdict  given  in  that  case,  and  that  the  man  who  was  convicted  of 
P^^'jury  is  really  the  missing  heir  to  the  estates.  Hence  a  great 
n>aiiy  [leople  have  Raid,  and  have  said  with  great  plausibility,  that 
the  Tichborne  case  ought  to  teach  us  how  httle  true  evidences 
'^t'Rh  in  moulding  the  belief  of  the  people  at  large.  The  majority 
"'the  human  race,  even  in  tUe  countries  which  have  had  much 
Pf*piilar  teaching,  attach,  it  is  observed,  a  quite  fictitious  im- 
portance to  Jno  or  two  kinds  of  evidence  of  no  great  value,  and 
fo  importance  at  all  to  a  whole  host  of  others  which  it  is  far  moro 
cotQpittely  beyond  the  reach  of  cither  conscious  or  unconscious 
deception  to  invent  or  modify.  Now  is  the  evidence  of  the  far 
■"ore  distant,  the  far  more  important,  and  tlie  far  stranger  events 
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in  which  the  Christian  revelation  is  embodied,  so  much  simpler  in 
kind,  founded  on  so  much  clearer  testimony,  and  testimony  so 
much  less  complicated  with  all  sorts  of  difficult  considerations,  than 
the  evidence  which  proves  Arthur  Orton's  fraud,  that  it  can  really 
be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  quite  incompetent 
to  sift  properly  the  evidence  of  the  great  Tichborne  trials  ?     And 
again,  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  historical  problem  eighteen 
centuries  old  is  a  simpler  one,  and  more  within  the  grasp  of  the 
popular  mind,  than  the  great  disputed  identity  question  of  our  own 
days,  is  it  so  mwcA  simpler  that  the  results  of  refined  investigations 
of  learned  men  only  affect  the  question  as  slightly  confirming  the 
instincts  of  popular  faith?   These  surely  are  questions  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them,  or  to  leave  our  minds 
in  a  haze  about  them.  Not  only  are  the  witnesses  of  the  present  day 
with  us  to  be  cross-examined,  but,  as  regards  the  Tichborne  case  at 
least,  we  have  had  them  elabomtely  cross-examined,  and  we  are 
able  to  ask  those  who  complain  that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  evidence  was  suppressed,  why  it  xcas  so  suppressed — why  the 
Claimant  did  not  bring  forward  at  the  right  time  evidence  which 
he  now  asserts  to  be  essential  to  his  case.    With  regard  to  the  events 
which  are  declared  to  have  occurred  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
this  is  of  course  not  possible.     We  cannot  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses to  them  at  all.     AVhere  they  appear  to  disagree,  as  they 
often  do,  we  cannot  make  out  by  direct  investigation  the  source 
of  the  disagreement.    Nor  can  we  by  any  means  assume  that  all 
who  had  anything  material  to  say  on  either  side  have  given  their 
evidence.     Yet  the  historical  character  of  the  events  we  have  to 
consider  is  infinitely  more  important  to  the  human  race,  and  is, 
to  most  minds,  on  a  supei-ficial  view,  decidedly  more  sui'piising 
and  less  probable,  than  that  of  the  events  to  which  either  party 
in  the  late  trial  asked  us  to  give  our  credence.     If  the  ma«s  of 
the  people  judged  wrong  with  such  elaborate  help  as  the  courts 
of  law  gave  them  in  the  latter  case,  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
judge  right,  without  any  such  assistance,  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  Christ's  life  and  resurrection  in  the  former  case  ? 
I  do  not   tliink  we  can  answer  these  questions  by  saying  that 
the  evidence  of  spiritual  things  is  spiritual,  or  by  any  juggle  of 
that  kind.     If  ever  there  were  a  plain  matter  of  asserted  physical 
fact,  which,  whatever  its  connection  with  the  spiritual  world,  is 
not  in  any  sense  purely  spiritual,  it  is  the  asserted  fact  of  out 
Lord's  resuiTCction  from  the  dead.     If  any  one  could  prove  the 
charge  that  we   believe  that  on  evidence  on  which  we  should 
refuse  to  accept  any  other  fact  Hot  affecting  our  spiritual  hopes 
at  all,  he  would,  I  think,  make  out  his  case  that  our  Cliristian 
faith  rests  on  no  secure  grounds.     E\4dence  which  is  not  good 
enough  to  prove  ordinary  events,  can  hardly  be  offered  in  good 
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fidth  lu  proof  of  extraordinary  events.  I  propose  to  take  the  resur- 
rection as  the  keystone  of  what  I  may  call  the  physical  miracles 
of  our  Lord's  life,  for  I  imagine  that  no  one  who  accepts  that  as  fact 
would  hesitate  to  accept  a  great  many  otlier  miracles  along  -with  it, 
and  no  one  who  rejects  that,  would  accept  any  other  miracle  of  the 
«ime  kind  as  having  anything  Uke  the  same  amount  of  evidence. 

However,  I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  man  would  dispute 
any  fact  less  than  miraculous,  which  came  to  lus  on  the  same 
wrt  of  evidence  as  our  Lord's  resurrection.     The  whole  incre- 
dnlity  which  has  been  felt  in  relation  to  this  statement  arises,  I 
imagine,  entirely  from  its  supernatural  and  miraculous  character. 
There  is  no  question  of  fraud  at  all,  no  necessity  for  disentangling 
a  mass  of   carefullv  woven   statements    such  as  confused  the 
popular  understanding  in  the  Tichborne   case.     Every  sensible 
man  admits  at  once  that  the  Chi-istian  Church  believed  simply  and 
entirely  in  Christ's  resurrection,  and  that  the  only  real  doubt  in 
the  matter  is  whether  that  beUef  was  a  credulous  and  ill-founded 
or  a  reasonable  and  well-founded  belief.    But  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  notion  of  satisfying  modern  demands  as  to  evidence  had 
not  80  much  as  occurred  to  the  Apostles,  who  apparently  thought  it 
enongh  to  declare  that  they  were  all  wdtnesses  of  their  Lord's  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  without  stating  in  what  sense  they  were 
witnesses,  it  is  by  no    means    easy  to   get  behind  the    beUef 
which  they  professed,   to   the  facts  on  which  it  was  groimded 
in  the  minds   of  the   Apostles   themselves.       Yet  a  short  state- 
inent  of  how  the  matter  really  stands,  will  prove,  I  think,  that, 
^*ere  the   fact    not    supernatural,   the  various  inconsistencies  as 
to  the  evidence  of  it  adduced,  would  not  weigh  a  jot  with  any 
reasonable  mind  against  accepting  it.     I  quite  admit  that  a  very 
different  kind  of  evidence  is  needed  as  to  a  fact  which  ?>  super- 
natnral ;  and  that  the  mere  external  evidence  as  we  liave  it,  with- 
out weighty  confinnation  from  important  evidence  of  other  kinds, 
^'ould  be  veiy  insufficient  to  warrant  our  belief  in  so  stupendous  a 
man-el. 

I  will  briefly  sum  up,  then,  the  state  of  the  external  evidence, 
^^ithout  concealing    or   exaggerating   anything.       Within   from 
^'leven  to  thirteen,  or  at  the  most  fourteen,  years  from  the  Cruci- 
fixion— w4thin  a  less  distance  of  time,  that  is,  than  tliat  which 
^parates  us  from  the  dispute  with  America  as  to  the  capture  of 
Ae  Trent,  and  much  less  than  that  which  separates  us  from  the 
relief  of  Cawnpore  and  the  fall  of  Delhi — St.  Paul  found  the  behef 
in  the  resiu*rection   of  our   Lord  firmly   established  among  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  he  was  afterwards  able  to  tell  the 
Corinthians  that  Christ  was  bimed,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  that 
ke  was  seen  by  Peter,  then  by  the  twelve  (the  eleven,  I  suppose  he 
Jneant),then  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 
VOL.  XXVIII.  Q 
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greater  part  were  then  living  but  some  were  dead ;  then  by  James, 
then  by  all  the  Apostles,  and  last  of'  all  by  himself  (in  vision). 
That  the  resurrection  was  not  only  believed,  bat  believed  as  only 
those  things  on  their  faith  in  which  people  recast  their  whole  lives 
are  believed,  no  one  with  whom  controversy  is  worth  while  in  the 
least  disputes.  If  we  may  trust  the  account  given  us  by  the  author 
of  the  Acts,  of  Sti  Peter's  speech  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
final  departure  and' the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  held  essentiaU  in 
filling  up  the  place  of  Judas,  to  choose  one  who  had  "  companied" 
with  the  Apostles  ^^aU  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in- and 
out  amongst  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  that 
same  day  when  he  was  taken  up  from  us,"  and  the  especial  object 
of  the  new  choice  was  that  he  should  be  ''a  witness  with  us 
of  his  resurrection."  And  again,  in  the  speech  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  same  Apostle  is  made  to  say,  *'  This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  t^,  whereof  we  all  are  vntneeees*'  In  the  hardly  disputed  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  we  have  less  explicit  but  still  confirmatoiy  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect,  in  the' words,  '^Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  his  abundant 
mercy  has  begotten  us  again  (AmycKnTcrac)  unto  a  lively  hope 
by  the  reiurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  ifood"*— that  is,  no  doubt, 
^' who  has  restored  us  from  the  state  of  temporary  dee^airin  which 
we  were  after  his  death,  to  a  renewed  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dea^." '  Amid  the  discrepancies  'which  I 
freely  admit  in  the  Gospel  ac^counts  of  the  resurrection,  it  is 
notable  that  St. -Pauls  statement  agrees  with  that  in  the  third 
Gospel,  that  St.  »Peter  was  the  first  Apostle  who  was  a  witness 
of  the  resurrection,  and  that  all  the  accounts  alike  agree  that 
Jesus  was  seen  by  all  the  eleven  Apostles  together,  though  the 
Gospel  called  St.  Matthew^s  only  mentions  such  a  meeting  in 
Galilee,  while  the  early  fragment  appended  to  St.  Mark  seems  to 
agree  with  St.  Luke,  St.  John,  the  Acts,  and  apparently  St.  Paul, 
in  placing  the  earliest  and  most  important  meeting  with  the 
eleven  Apostles  in  Jerusalem.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  ends  with  the  statement 
that  the  sepulchre  was  found  empty,  and  wth  a  prophecy  of  a 
meeting  to  take  place  in  Galilee, — the  addition  describing  Chiiat's 
appearances  in  Jerusalem  being  almost  certainly  of  a  different 
though  early  origin, — none  of  the  extant  accounts  agree  closely 
either  with  each  other  or  with  St.  Paul's  later  summaiy  of  the 
facts.  The  first  Gospel  speaks  of  no  appearance,  except  to  the 
women,'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sepulchre,  and  of  but  one 
meeting  with  the  Apostles  ^'  in  a  mountain  in  Galilee,"  and  adds, 
'^  When  they  saw  liim  they  worshipped  him,  btit  same  dombted^^ 
which  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Thomas's  doubts  given  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  alone,  the  scene  of  which,  however,  is  there  expreasl^ 
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described  as  being  in  Jerusalem.      The  account  in  the  third 
Gospel  is  virtually  identical  with  that  in  the  early  addition  to 
Mark,  recording  the  appearance  to  two  disciples'  on  their  walk  to 
Emmaus,  and  then  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat' at  meat,  but  agreeing 
with  the  fourth  Gospel  in  making  the  first  appearance  of  the  risen 
Christ  that  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene.     The  fourth  Gospel  differs 
from  all  the  other  accounts  in  describing  the  first  appearance  to  the 
assembled  Apostles  as  taking  placeto  ten  of  them  only,  Thomas 
being  absent,  while  only  the  second,  a  week  later,  included  all  the 
eleven,  and  in  describing  a  meieting  with  seven  disciples  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  at  some  later  time  not  defined.    Of 
the  appearance  to  James  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  we  have  no  -other 
aecoTint  at  all,  nor  of  the  appearance  to  above   five  hundred 
brethren  at  once.    I. should  add  that  the  command  to  the  Apostles 
recorded  in  the  third  Gospel,  to  stay  in  Jerusalem  till  after  Pente- 
cost was  passed,  makes  the  prediction  in  the  firat  and  second 
Gospels  that  the  first  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  Galilee,  anrd 
the  assertion  in  the  first  that  it  actually  did  so,  still  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  narratives. 

I  think  every  candid  person  will  admit  that  this  condition  of  the     , 
merely  external  evidence  is  not  of  the  kind  which  any  one  would    J . 
wish  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  direct  testimony  a  very 
marvellous  and  unprecedented  event.     But  I  think  every  candid 
person  will  also  admit  that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  evidence  we  might 
^•xpect  if  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  take  records  at  the  time, 
^t   good  number  of  accounts  (narrated  by  different  persons)  of 
« liflTerent  appearances  in  different  places,  a  certain  amount  of  local 
1  ^repossession  in  favour  of  Galilee  as  the  appropriate  place  for 
^  'hrist's  renewed  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  and  a  complete 
^.*on\4ction  that  Christ  after  his  resun-ection  had  been  seen  so  often 
^Xnd  by  so  many  persons  that  there  was  no  real  dispute  about  the 
^natter.     As   I  have   said  before,  the   only   point    on  which   all 
-^Xccounta  agree  is,  that  certainly  all  the  eleven,  and  if  the  Acts 
^Lran  be  relied  on,  all  the  twelve  (including  Matthias),  had  been 
^Vvitnesses  of  the  resurrection.    Indeed,  the  earliest  tradition  shows 
"^hat  it  was  considered  essential  for  an  Apostle  to  have  been  a 
"^vitness  of  the  event.     Now,  would  such  e-vndence  as  this,  with  all 
"^ts  discrepcancies,  be   rejected  for  a  moment  as  to  any  fact  not 
^supernatural?     I  do  not  think  it  would.     If  the  same  evidence. 
"^«dth  the  same  class  of  discrepancies  in  it,  were  adduced  for  in- 
stance as  proof  that  a  man  for  many  years  blind  recovered  his 
bright  on  the  touch  of  Christ — an  event  not  noccssarily  miraculous, 
^bot  capable  of  explanation  in  various  other  ways — I  do  not  sup- 
•ny  one  would  question  it,  even  thoup:h  one*  account  laid  the 
^m  Gililee  and  others  in  Jerusalem,  and  none  of  them  agreed 
^'''•J^'       "Jy  together.     8o  long  as  it  was  clear  that  eleven  or 
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twelve  men  were  declared  to  have  been  selected  as  witnesses  of 
such  an  event ;  that  they  all  of  them  continued  to  lead  a  new  kind 
of  life  expressly  founded  on  this  experience ;  that  they  had  all 
known  the  man  while  he  was  still  bKnd  as  well  as  after  his  cure; 
that  a  great  many  other  witnesses  were  alleged  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  cure ;  and  that  this  well-accepted  belief  in  a  large- 
and  closely-organized  body,  of  which  the  original  eleven  or  twelve- 
were  the  nucleus,  prevailed  widely  within  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
years  of  the  event  itself,  and  that  the  organization  had  its  asserted 
origin  in  that  event, — I  do  not  imagine  any  historian  of  sense  would 
hesitate  to  accept  the  fact,  though  he  would  regret  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  recover  the  details.  In  fact,  with  an  event  not 
supernatural,  it  would  be  evidently  far  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  testimony  to  assume  that  the  fact  hap- 
pened, though  under  circumstances  rendered  veiy  doubtful  by  the 
discrepancies  in  the  narratives.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode  of  describing  a  fact  not  recorded  at  the  time ; 
it  is  not  veiy  easy  to  account  for  the  universal  belief,  very  clearly 
attested,  in  any  society,  that  eleven  or  twelve  named  persons,  with 
a  good  many  other  unnamed  persons,  were  witnesses  of  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  and  made  that  fact  the  foundation  of  theii*  whole 
subsequent  career,  on  any  principle  nearly  so  simple  as  that  it 
really  took  place. 

However,  it  is  quite  tine  that  it  is  one  thing  to  accept  a  parti- 
cular explanation,  even  of  a  merely  unusual  occurrence,  as  the 
easiest,  and  another  veiy  different  thing  to  believe  it  in  the  sense 
of  that  unshaken  and  heartfelt  adhesion  which  we  give  to  the 
foundation  of  our  whole  moral  aims.  It  is  quite  true  that  you 
could  not  even  find  a  man  guilty  in  a  court  of  law  on  such  evidence 
only  as  a  historian  might  yet  quite  rightly  accept  as  adequate  to 
the  probable  and  even  plausible  explanation  of  the  facts  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  And  I  do  not  think  we  can  in  any  sense  be  said 'to 
beKeve  a  fact,  as  a  Christian  who  builds  his  whole  life  upon  it 
ought  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  we  do  not  think  it 
certain  enough  to  satisfy  more  than  the  requisitions  of  a  court  of 
law.  And  I  quite  admit  that  we  ought  to  look  for  veiy  much  more 
evidence  of  a  fact  evidently  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
than  for  one  which,  though  unusual,  might  easily  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  ordinary  coui*se  of  nature.  Arc  there,  then,  any 
important  indirect  confirmations  of  this  evidence  which  ought  to 
alter  the  effect  produced  upon  us  by  its  external  discrepancies  ? 

First,  there  is  one  point  of  more  importance  I  think  than  sceptics 
areusuallywillingtoassigntoit:  I  mean  the  certainty  that  according 
to  every  account  we  have,  according  to  the  univei*sal  tradition,  the 
assertion  of  the  resurrection  was  at  first  received  with  disbelief  and 
doubt — such  is  the  6ZE»re8B  statement  of  each  one  of  the  three 
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<jospels  and  also  that  of  the  early  fragment  appended  to  the  second 
"Gospel — which  disbelief  and  doubt  were  certainly  turned  within 
n  few  days  into  a  sort  of  confidence,  and  even  of  enthusiastic 
assurance,  very  much  exceeding,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  any- 
thing which  had  existed  among  the  Apostles  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  Master.     Now  I  quite  admit  that  beliefs  which  have  a  great 
"deal  that  is  legendary  in  them  do  grow  up  in  the  course  of  years, 
as  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  a  profound 
aflfection  recover  gradually  from  the  first  bewilderment  and  sore- 
ness of  loss,  rally  from  their  dejection,  and  begin  to  blend  with  a 
•certain  indistinctness  in  their  memory  of  the  past,  dreams  and 
hopes  and  fancies  which  that  past  has  produced.     But  there  was 
no  time  at  all  for  this  kind  of  idealizing  process  in  the  case  before 
U8.    It  is  as   certain  as  anything  can   be  that  though  all  was 
■diMuay  and  confusion  on  the  morrow  of  the  crucifixion,  yet  within 
two  months  of  the  death  of  Christ  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  was 
iDcreasing  at  a  rate  at  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
number  of  Christ's  disciples  ever  increased  during  his  lifetime.     It 
18  certain  too  that  within  at  least  a  still  smaller  number  of  weeks 
the  Apostles  proceeded  in  the  most  business-like  manner  to  fill  up 
the  gap  caused  by  the  treachery  and  death  of  Judas  ^vith  the 
avowed  purpose  of  organizing  the  Chiu-ch  for  its  new  Ufe  and 
victories.     Tliere  seems  to  me  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
attributing  so  great  and  so  sudden  a  change  as  this  to  the  sort  of 
illusion  which  a  blending  of  regret  and  hope  and  aspiration  and 
superstition  produces.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  tliat  up  to  the 
last  moment  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Apostles  had  been  of  a 
^'on-  earthly  kind.     **  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
l^ingdoin   unto    Israel  ?"   is   the  fii*st   question   attributed  to  the 
-Apostles  after  the  resurrection  in  the  book   of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  wliatever  may  be  said  of  its  autlienticity  as  to  a 
Miracle,  it  is  surely  good  evidence  as  to  what  the  early  Cluu*cli 
"oped,  since  it  must  have  been  written  after  many  of  those  hopes 
"ad  been  disiippointed  if  not  extinguished,  and   therefore  at   a 
tinio  when  the  whole  tendency  would  have  been  to  picture  the 
^^pcctations  of  the  Apostles  as  more  in  keeping  with  history  than 
thfv  really  were.     Now,  with  such  hopes  suddenly  blasted  by 
fte  disappearance  of  the  one  person  in  whom  they  centered,  does 
^^  seem  possible  that  they  would  as  suddenly  have  revived  without 
«ome  great  substantial  and  even  phf/siad  stimulus,  if  I  may  so 
^'Xpre88  it,  to  the  hopes  of  the  Apostles  ?    If  the  person  of  our  Lord 
"^'^  admitted  by  all  of  them  to  have  reappeared  amongst  them,  no 
"<>^bt  these  hopes  would  have   so    revived.     Hnt   without  that 
^D^ulus,  is  it  conceivable  that  energetic  forward-looking  counsels 
"^onld  have  begun  to  prevail  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  great 
Wow}  If  it  had  depended  on  what  the  women  affirmed,  or  what  an 
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individual  disciple  here  and  there  had  fancied  that  he  had  seen,  or 
on  the  assertion  of  two  of  them  walking  into  the  country  that  a 
stranger  had  joined  them  who  disappeared  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably and  whom  in  the  moment  of  disappearance  they 
recognized  as  their  lost  Master,  would  it  not  have  seemed  to 
them  all  "  as  idle  tales  f  *  would  not  there  have  been,  as  we  are 
told  there  was,  some  Thomas  to  say,  '^  Except  I  shall  see  in  his 
hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  beUeve  ?"  It 
seems  incredible  that  if  the  Apostles  had  no  conmion  and  united 
evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  new  work  should  have  begun 
with  such  active  confidence,  and  without  affording  us  any  trace 
of  a  considerable  intermediate  period  in  which  a  legend  would  at 
least  have  time  to  grow  up.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  foimd  of  a  period  of  imeasiness  such  as  a  disputed 
assertion  which  various  of  the  Apostles  were  anxious  to  verify 
would  cause,  except  the  account  of  the  doubt  of  Thomas,  and  of 
its  complete  satisfaction  within  a  week  of  the  resurrection.  Now 
with  the  Apostles'  evidently  vivid  desire  and  expectation  of  the 
erection  of  a  physical  sovereignty  by  their  Master,  and  the  sudden 
crushing  of  that  hope,  I  cannot  really  believe  that  anything  short 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  receiving  his  commandB 
to  act  as  they  did,  could  have  filled  up  so  soon  and  so  promptly 
the  void  caused  by  his  death.  If  Mary  Magdalene  thought  she  had 
seen  him,  and  one  or  two  others  thought  they  had  seen  him,  and 
all  these  visions  were  mere  caprices  of  a  fervent  and  loving 
imagination,  what  should  we  expect  as  the  result  ?  Why,  that 
there  would  have  been  great  excitement  and  much  hope,  and  no 
agreement  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done ;  that  everything  would 
have  waited  for  fuller  knowledge  and  expUoit  communicatiouB 
from  the  vanished  Messiah ;  and  that,  when  no  such  fuller  know- 
ledge and  clearer  communications  came,  the  fraternal  organization 
would  gradually  have  dissolved  and  been  succeeded  no  doubt  by 
a  beautiful  legend,  but  by  no  clear  and  unanimous  and  confident 
action.  Only  compare  the  wonder  and  doubt  and  dismay  when, 
Christ  being  still  with  them,  he  merely  taUced  of  a  disgraceful  death, 
with  the  energy,  elasticity,  and  confidence  displayed  after  it  had 
really  happened.  For  my  part  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  best 
explanation  is  what  it  is  alleged  to  have  been,  that  Christ  him* 
self  returned  to  his  Apostles  after  his  death,  and  that  it  was  his 
directing  mind,  exercising  vastly  more  influence  than  before  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  that  he  had  overcome  death,  which 
gave  them  the  new  and  powerful  impulse. 

This  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  sober  view,  so  far,  of  the  evidence 
bearing  on  Christ's  resurrection.  But  in  discussing  it  I  haTO 
hitherto  purposely  omitted  one  element  which  is  I  think  one  of 
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great  significance,  the  repeated  prophecy  of  that  event  which  the 

Gospels  record.    I  think  that  the  most  rationaUstic  critics  are 

disposed  to  insist  on  these  prophecies  as  quite  genuine.     Indeed, 

they  would  find  it  much  less  easy  to  account  for  the  profound 

sabsequent  belief,  and  yet  deny  the  fact,  taitliout  the  prophecy 

than  with  it.    They  hold   that    the  prophecy  accounts  for  the 

expectation,  and  that  the  expectation  threw  the   minds  of  the 

Apostles  into  that  condition  in  which  imagination  passed  into 

belief.  For  those  who  accept  the  resurrection,  the  prophecy  clearly 

increases  the  significance  without  increasing  in  any  degree  the 

difficulties  which  surround  the  record  of  the  event,  while  for  those 

who  reject  it,  the  real  existence  of  the  prophecy  would  remove 

some  of  the  difficulties  in  explaining  the  growth  of  the  belief. 

Certainly  the  prophecy  is  deeply  embedded  in  every  one  of  the 

evangelical  narratives,  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  hardly  possible 

to  give  those  narratives  any  credit  for  good  faith  at  all — which 

few  will  deny  them — ^without  admitting  that  the  attestation  of  the 

whole  body  of  disciples  attributed  this  often  reiterated,  and  at  least 

in  the  first  instance  earnestly  deprecated,  prophecy,  to  our  Lord's 

HpB,    There  is  no  language  of  our  Lord's  the  occasion  of  which  is 

described  with  more  vivid  minuteness  than  that  used  by  him  in 

lepeating  this  prophecy,  with  especial  solemnity,  on  the  beginning 

of  hia  last  journey  to  Jerusalem : — 

**  And  they  were  in  the  way  going  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Jesus  went 
Wore  them :  and  they  were  amazed,  and  as  they  followed  they  wew 
afraid.  And  he  took  again  the  twelve,  and  began  to  tell  them  what  things 
f^hoold  happen  mito  him,  saying.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son 
^f  man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes;  and 
ihey  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles;  and 
thev  shall  mock  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  kim,  and 
'^haJl  kill  him :  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again." 

Evidently  there  was  something  imusual,  and  to  the  Apostles 
toding,  in  the  gestures  and  mien  of  Christ  in  setting  out  thus  on 
tis  last  joimiey,  which  fixed  the  incident  in  their  memories  and 
embodied  it  in  their  tradition.  The  same  tradition  stated  tliat  on 
Peters  first  confession  of  liis  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the 
ming  God,  this  communication  was  first  made,  and  that  Peter  then 
^^mestly  protested  against  it,  and  was  immediately  rebuked  with 

*  sharpness  which  nmst  have  humiliated  liim.  But  on  this  later 
occasion  none  of  the  disciples  ventured  to  protest,  though  the  third 
evangelist  declares  that  they  were  still  completely  unable  to 
^deretand  and  beHeve  the  saying.  Now,  if  we  are  to  admit,  as 
I  think  rationalists  and  supernaturalists  will  alike  admit,  that  sucli 

*  prophecy  there  was,  how,  if  at  all,  does  it  bear  on  the  evidence 
ofthc  fact  itself? 

To  my  mind  it  has  a  veiy  important  bearing  on  it.     Nothing 
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seeiiiB  to  me  to  have  had  more  real,  or,  I  will  add,  more  legitimate 
influence  on  the  popular  belief  in  Christianity  than  the  prophecies 
of  our  Lord,  and  nothing  to  have  received  much  less  attention  of 
late  years.  And  the  more  stress  we  lay  on  the  incompleteness  and 
unfinished  character  of  the  Gospels — the  more  frankly  we  admit 
that  the  second  Gospel  has  no  ending  at  all,  the  first  a  very 
abrupt  and  hurried  one,  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  later  tradi- 
tion, and  both  the  third  and  fourth  most  fragmentary  accounts  of 
the  evidence  of  the  resurrection — the  less  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  Gospels  were  afterwards  so  retouched  as  to  make  the 
prophecies  accord  with  the  subsequent  faith  of  the  Church.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  could  be  weightier  testimony  to  the  early 
preparation  and  complete  freedom  from  dogmatic  purpose  of  the 
first  and  second  Gospels,  than  the  absence  from  them  even  of  those 
details  as  to  the  resurrection  which  had  become  already  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul's  time  the  very  alphabet  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Now  both  these  Gospels  contain  minute  prophecies  like  that  of 
Peters  denial  of  his  knowledge  of  our  Lord,  prophecies  most 
imKkely  to  have  been  interpolated  in  later  days  when  Peter  was 
the  heart  and  hope  of  the  Apostolic  body,  and  when,  even  though 
his  denial  might  well  have  been  frankly  recorded,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  imagination  of  the  Church  to  emphasize  it 
by  inventing  for  itself  a  story  of  his  ardent  professions  of  loyalty 
and  Christ's  prevision  of  his  lapse.  Nor  can  any  one  maintain  that 
either  the  first  or  the  second  Gospel  contains  an  anti-Petrine  bias. 
On  the  contrary,  the  second  is  usually  attributed  to  Peter's  own  im- 
pulse, while  the  first  records  at  least  one  instance  of  Peter's  pre- 
eminent ardour  and  faith  which  is  given  by  no  other  evangelist. 
This  is  only  a  minute  matter,  and  if  it  stood  alone  might  of  course 
well  be  attributed  to  coincidence,  but  it  is  of  importance  so  far  as  it 
goes,  because  it  is  a  prophecy  which  can  hardly  by  any  possibility 
have  been  imagined  after  it  had  been  fulfilled,  and  which  evidently 
impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  early  Church. 

However,  it  does  not  stand  alone.  I  do  not  lay  great  stress  on 
the  pro|)heoy  of  the  crucifixion,  deeply  as  it  is  ingrained  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  because  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  a  very 
moderate  insight  into  the  power  against  which  he  was  measuring 
himself,  would  serve  to  fill  our  Lord's  mind  vnih  a  beUef  in  a  violent 
death,  and  that  when  it  was  fulfilled  it  would  be  very  natural  for 
his  disciples  quite  imconsciously  to  give  his  anticipations  of  that 
death  more  detail  and  speciality  than  they  had  really  had.  But 
consider  only  what  is  involved  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Last  Supper.  There  again  we  have,  not  only  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  but  the  explicit 
eWdence  of  St.  Paul  that  on  the  night  on  which  Christ  was 
betrayed,  he  ^'took  bread:  *   '  whsa  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
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brake,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for 
you ;  thi«  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also 
he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying,  Tliiis  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood:  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me."  Here,  then,  was  a  rite  instituted  formally 
and  solemnly  as  a  memorial  of  his  death  by  oiu*  Lord,  at  a  time 
when,  though  it  was  the  eve  of  his  death,  no  one  with  merely 
human  knowledge  could  have  even  conjectured  with  confidence  that 
his  death  was  at  hand.  The  Jews  themselves  had  no  power  to  put 
to  death.  Christ  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  likely  to  stir  up  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans.  The  clear  and  steady  vision  of  death 
which  led  our  Lord  to  treat  the  bread  he  broke  as  his  body,  and 
the  wine  he  was  pouring  out  as  his  blood  given  for  the  world,  seems 
to  me  as  clear  a  ceuae  of  supernatural  knowledge  as  history  could 
produce  oif  natural  knowledge.  And  the  supernatural  vision 
extends  not  only  to  the  event  anticipated,  but  to  the  strange 
power  of  the  rite  thus  solemnly  instituted.  Not  only  does  his  death 
at  once  follow,  as  he  predicts,  but  the  bread  and  wine  become 
in  some  sense  or  other  his  body  and  blood  to  future  centuries : — 

"  Both  Faith  and  Art  bavo  givexi 
To  that  one  hour  a  life  of  endless  rest, 
And  still  whoe'er  would  taste  the  food  of  Heaven 
May  to  that  table  come  a  welcome  guest/* 

The  rite  thus  instituted  is  in  fact  the  most  durable  of  historical 
monuments  of  a  steady  and  lucid  prevision  of  the  future — both 
individual  and  spiritual — such  as  assumes  a  knowledge  far  deeper 
than  that  of  men. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  prophecy  of  Judas's  treachery,  or  in 
this  connection  of  that  of  the  universal  publication  of  the 
deed  of  the  woman  who  anointed  Jesus  with  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  though  both  were  fulfilled,  because  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  first  prophecy  may  have  been  more 
or  less  defined  by  the  unconscious  modification  of  tradition 
after  the  event,  while  the  latter  may  well  have  caused  its 
own  fulfilment;  and  I  wish  to  exclude  all  previsions  which 
come  under  either  head.  But  what  is  it  reasonable  to  say  about 
the  expUcit  prophecies  of  the  destniction  of  Jenisalem?  I 
conceive  that,  at  least  as  regards  the  first  and  second  Gospels,  in 
which  the  traditions  of  the  resurrection  are  so  singularly  "  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,"  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that 
these  Gospels  assumed  their  present  form  after  the  annies  of  Titu& 
had  destroyed  Jerusalem.  As  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul  found  a 
singularly  clear  tradition  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his 
death  in  the  Church  within  at  most  fourteen  years  of  that  death, 
and  from  twentynseven  to  thirty  years  before  Jerusalem  was 
besieged.     Is  it  credible  that  Gospels  not  written  at  that  time 
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phould  have  contained  no  account  of  Cliriet's  appearances  in  Jeru- 
salem, such  as  St.  Paul  and  the  third  and  fourth  Gospels  refer  to  ? 
Is  it  credible  that  if  they  were  subsequently  so  moulded  as  to 
include  specific  references  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  they  should  not  have  received  the  same 
kind  of  moulding  to  place  them  in  harmony  with  the  current 
traditions  on  the  much  more  important  point  of  the  resurrection  ? 
Yet  what  is  proved  is  that  the  second  Gospel  ends  abruptly  with 
the  story  of  the  empty  sepulchre,  while  the  first  huddles  up  the 
whole  account  of  Christ's  appearances  after  his  death  into  two  or 
three  sentences  concerning  a  meeting  between  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples on  a  "  moimtain  in  Galilee."  There  seems  to  me  no  alterna- 
tive between  supposing  that  the  chapter  in  the  second  Gospel 
beginning  with,  "  And  as  ho  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his 
disciples  saith  imto  him.  Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones  and 
buildings  are  here  I  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him, 
Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down,''  and  the 
corresponding  chapter  in  the  first  Gospel,  were  completed  long 
before  the  year  70  A.D.,  and  making  the  impossible  supposition 
that  the  transcriber  of  a  later  tradition,  though  unconsciously 
moulding  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  suit  the  known  event,  would 
yet  have  left  the  most  important  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  story  in  complete,  or  almost  complete,  oblivion. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to 
render  it  clear  that  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
at  least  as  it  is  given  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  borrows  nothing  from 
the  actual  event ;  and  that  is  the  evident  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  set  it  down  between  that  event  and  a  last  judgment. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  open  to  the  sceptic  to  say  that  this  confusion 
was  conveyed  by  our  Lord's  own  language.  But  then  that  only 
vindicates  still  more  positively  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  imputation  of  being  recast  after  the  event. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  the  confident  and  mistaken  anticipa- 
tion of  the  early  Church,  that  the  end  of  the  world  W€ls  at  hand, 
to  have  been  the  source  of  this  confusion,  and  that  there  is  dis- 
cernible in  these  prophecies  of  our  Lord's  a  very  clear  though 
misunderstood  teaching  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  to 
come  "  with  observation,"  but  gradually,  and  by  a  silent  revolu- 
tion in  the  heai*t  of  man.  Still  no  one  can  deny  the  confusion  in 
our  actual  narratives  between  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  pro- 
phecies, one  insisting  on  the  early  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  trials  that  would  await  those  who  were  in  Judeea  at  that  time, 
to  which  class  alone  I  beheve  the  prediction  that  "  that  generation 
would  not  pass  away  till  all  things  were  fulfilled,"  applied,  and 
another  referring  to  the  final  spiritual  judgment  through  whidi  all 
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men  and  all  eaithlj  institutions  must  pass.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
press  is  the  extraordinaiy  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
that  such  a  confusion  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
narrative,  if  it  had  taken  its  final  shape  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  revolt,  when  the 
Churches  were  saying  within  themselves,  in  the  language  of  the 
second  Epistle  ascribed  in  our  version  of  the  New  Testament  to 
Peter,  **  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation."  I  think  this  consideration,  no  less  than  the  absence 
of  the  current  traditions  as  to  the  resurrection,  proves  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  not  only  given  but 
recorded  in  the  shape  which  it  now  takes  in  our  first  two  Gospels^ 
before  the  event  to  which  it  referred. 

The  cases  I  have  now  adduced  are  cases  of  explicit  prophecies 
of  individual  events.  But  the  truth  is  that,  quite  apart  from 
individual  events,  the  whole  substance  of  our  Lord's  life  was  as 
full  of  compressed  prophecy  as  spring  water  is  of  compressed  air. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  too  m,uch  stress  on  the  ample 
and  even  redundant  testimony  which  meets  us  in  all  parts  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  early  and  deUberately  announced  intention  of  Christ 
to  found  an  enduring  kingdom  on  materials  which  were  not  only 
not  of  the  stuff  of  which  earthly  Governments  are  made,  but  the 
moulder  of  which  did  not  contemplate,  indeed  steadily  refused  to 
contemplate,  conquering  within  any  assigned  period  the  help  of 
earthly  Governments  for  his  purpose,  or  making  any  alliance  of 
that  kind  an  essential  condition  of  the  kingdom  which  he  pro- 
claimed.  The  Jewish  polity  was  a  spiritual  polity,  but  it  rested 
on  an  organization  which  wielded  all  the  recognized  powers  of  the 
State.  Christ  rejected  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  these  means, 
and  declared  his  purpose  to  use  means  so  unpromising  that,  in  the 
human  sense,  they  were  hardly  means  to  such  an  end  at  all.  I 
never  hear  without  the  thrill  of  a  new  surprise  that  calm,  strange, 
aud  unique  prophecy,  addressed  at  the  very  outset  of  his  short 
career  to  a  dozen  peasants,  "Fear  not^  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleajsure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  when  I 
remember  that  a  kingdom  has  really  been  given  to  them,  though 
not  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  Nor  is  this  a  case  of  what  has 
often  happened — ^trust  in  the  eventual  ascendency  over  man  of 
great  ideas.  It  is  a  c€U9e  of  the  selection  of  special  instruments, 
and  of  building  up  a  human  organization  explicitly  designed  for 
work  of  a  most  laborious  and  difficult  kind.  "  Follow  me,"  Christ 
says  to  one  or  two  couples  of  fishermen,  as  they  cast  their  nets 
into  the  waters,  and  mended  them  on  the  shores,  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  **  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  And  they  were 
made  fishers  of  men,  and  obviously  made  so  solely  by  him  who 
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thus  chose  them  from  a  calling  apparently  so  little  qualified  to  fit 
them  for  the  hopeless  task.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  hj  far 
the  greatest  of  the  Apostles — ^he  in  whom  even  human  insight 
might  have  discerned  the  elements  of  marvellous  force  and  moral 
influence — was  not  chosen  for  his  work  during  Christ's  earthly 
life.  The  "little  flock"  to  whom  our  Lord  announces  so  early 
and  so  peremptorily  that  they  are  "  not  to  fear,**  because  it  is 
their  *'  Father  s  good  pleasure  to  give  them  the  kingdom,"  are 
such  a  "  Uttle  flock  "  as  no  one  before  ever  proposed  to  make  the 
founders  of  a  new  world.  Indeed,  Christ  asserts  repeatedly  that 
they  are  chosen  because  they  are  not  "  wise  and  prudent,"  because 
they  are  "babes,"  and  no  doubt  because  on  that  very  accoimt 
they  are  not  Kkely  to  aim  at  the  construction  of  an  ambitious 
polity ;  because  they  have  no  sort  of  influence  which  would  give 
them  authority,  even  in  the  Kttle  world  of  Judaea.  They  are 
anxiously  warned  against  any  kind  of  striving  to  acquire  earthly 
dignity.  Wealth  is  even  forbidden  them.  They  are  promised  "the 
kingdom '*  in  the  same  breath  in  which  they  are  told  to  sell  what 
they  have,  and  provide  for  themselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  "a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  which  faileth  not,"  in  order  that  "  where 
their  treasure  is,  there  may  their  hearts  be  also." 

Moreover,  while  the  Apostles  are  forbidden  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  binding  together  a  great  earthly  organization,  they  are 
told  that  they  are  to  be  for  a  long  time  few  and  scattered,  sowers 
of  division,  preachers  to  people  who  could  not  or  would  not 
understand.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  as  in  any  sense  a  further 
indication  of  prophetic  insight,  but  only  as  showing  how  well  our 
Lord  understood  the  conditions  of  the  work  which  he  was  im- 
posing on  those  few  and  ignorant  peasants  with  the  most  absolute 
promises  of  success.  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
labourers  are  few."  The  kingdom  is  not  to  be  a  popular  one,  in 
that  time  at  least.  Yet  the  chosen  Apostles  themselves  misunder- 
stand and  misinterpret  their  Master.  Peter,  after  being  told  that 
his  confession  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  should  be  built,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  tempter  and  an  oflFence  to  his  Master,  as  one  who 
savours  not  of  the  things  which  are  of  God,  but  those  which  are 
of  men,  John  is  twice  rebuked,  once  for  his  revengeful  spirit, 
once  for  his  short-sighted  ambition.  Judas's  treachery  is  predicted, 
as  I  have  already  noticed.  All  the  twelve  are  warned  that  they 
will  fail  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  trial,  and  that  warning,  like  the 
more  individual  prediction  addressed  to  Peter,  is  certainly  most 
unlikely  to  have  been  conceived  after  the  event.  In  a  word, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Gospels  we  have  evidence  which  no 
one  could  have  managed  to  forge,  that  Christ  deliberately  chose 
materials  of  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to 
build  a  groat  organization,  imless  he  could  otherwise  provide,  and 
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continue  to  provide,  the  power  by  which  that  organization  was  to 
stand.     Who  can  hear  the  words,  "  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,"  -without  being 
impressed  with  the  divine  confidence  of  the  purpose  which  selected 
what  we  should  have  thought  the  least  promising  of  all  materials 
for  the  most  majestic  and  enduring  of  works,  and  proved  their 
£tnes8  by  the  history  of  the  ages  ?     The  popular  belief  in  Cliiisti- 
anity  has,  I  think,  much  more  to  do  with  the  vivid  impression 
made  by  these  reiterated  and  emphatic  prophecies,  ingrained  into 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel,  that  a  kingdom  should  be  built  up 
out  of  elements  thus  humanly  hopeless — and  of  Christ's  clear  know- 
ledge that  they  xce^^e  in  every  human  sense  hopeless — than  with 
any  learned  evidences.    And  for  my  part,  I  hold  the  grounds  of 
this  impression  to  be  worth  more,  even  though,  or  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  lecausey  they  are  thus   open  to  the  gauging  of  popular 
feeling,  than  all  the  learned  evidences  put  together.     Would  it 
not  be  something  incredible  that  a  mere  man  should  profess  his 
intention  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  shall  endure  for 
ever,  by  the  help  of  a  dozen  ignorant  men,  who  are  warned  ex- 
plicitly that  tJiey  vnSl  not  even  keep  him  with  them  for  more  than 
«k  year  or  two,  who  habitually  misunderstand  his  words  and  mistake 
liis  spirit,  even  while  he  remains  with  them,  and  who  are  assured 
that  they  are  destined  almost  involuntarily  to  drink  of  his  cup 
«md  be  baptized  \vith  his  baptism,  in  spite  of  misreading  the  sort 
of  destiny  which  that  implies,  and  the  kind  of  glory  to  which  it 
leads — and  then  that  his  mere  prophetic  guess  should  be  so  far 
fulfilled  as  the  historj*^  of  Christianity  has  fulfilled  Christ's  prediction 
«t  this  day  ?     Is  there  not  here  a  vision  of  what  would  be  to  man 
-»n   impossible   future,   on  the   partial   realization  of  which  the 
]>opular  mind  is  far  better  able  to  pass  a  trustworthy  judgment, 
^han  is  even  the  most  judicial  mind  to  pass  judgment  on  the  intri- 
^3ate  details  of  biographic  or  liistoric  evidence  ?     Take  the  lan- 
guage as  to  the  likeness  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  a  grain  of 
«ieed  "  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds^  but  when  it  is  grown,  it 
is  the  greatest  among  the  herbs,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
«ind  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."    Could  that  well  have  been 
invented  at  any  time  before  our  Gospels  were  in  existence  as  a 
'true  copy  of  the  gi-owth  of  the  Church  ?     And  yet  how  distinct 
is  its  appreciation  at  once  of  the  minuteness  of  the  germ'  Christ 
"^as  planting  and  of  the  vastness  of  its  destined  growth  ! 

Now,  surely  the  popular  impression  of  these  facts  as  imply- 
ing that  our  Lord's  knowledge  had  its  roots  planted  in  the  very 
"WellHBprings  of  the  world's  history,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  fully 
justified  by  reason  as  any  inference,  however  judicial,  from  the 
careful  survey  of  minute  historic   evidences  possibly  could  be. 
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The  materiab  of  this  building  are  not  only  intrinsically  frail,  but  it 
is  the  Builder  himself  who  selects  them  because  they  are  so,  and 
who  yet  calmly  announces  that  the  building  shall  outlast  the 
heavens.  His  own  death  is  to  be  the  signal  of  defection  and 
despair  to  his  followers,  yet  it  is  to  be  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
eternal  structure  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  sooner  is  his  Tisible 
hand  withdrawn  than  the  living  stones  run  from  all  qu&rteiB  of 
the  earth  and- pile  themselves  into  the  Temple  of  the  ag^ea.  Is 
there  no  real  soUdity  in  the  conviction  of  divine  power  which 
these  evidences  produce  t  It  seems  to  me  that,  looked  at  thm^ 
Christ's  life  was  full  of  the  minutest,  and  what  to  mere  men  would 
be  the  most  improbable,  prophecy — the  prophecy  that  he  was 
himself  to  abandon,  within  a  year  or  two,  so  &r  as  any  visible 
help  was  concerned,  the  work  he  had  come  into  the  worid  to  do, 
to*  hand  it  over  to  a  number  of  poor  men  who  were  fitted  b^' 
nothing  but  attachment  to  himself,  and  not  all  of  them  by  that, 
for  the  strange  enterprise  in  which  he  had  embarked  them,  and 
yet  that^  through  disappointment  and  persecution  and  trial  and 
blood,  their  enterprise  should  be  fed  and  watered  till  it  attaineditff 
gradually  matured  and  mighty  end.  The  minuter  and  more 
individual  prophecies  which  I  first  cited  are  of  importance  only  aa 
showing  that  it  was  not  merely  trust  in  the  operation  of  moral 
influences  on  the  human  heart  which  constituted  Christ's  pro* 
phetic  power ;  that  he  saw  individual  details  as  well  as  ^neral 
results.  But  in  relation  to  the  improbability  of  the  forecast  and 
to  the  calm  certainty  of  the  vision,  they  seem  to  me  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  larger  prophecies  on  which  I  am  now 
dweUing.  No  doubt  it  may  bo,  in  some  sense,  said  of  these  that 
they  fulfilled  themselves,  but  not  in  any  sense  which  detracts  in 
the  least  from  tlieir  supernatural  character.  They  could  not  have 
fulfilled  themselves  without  containing  a  true  computation  of 
the  spiritual  force  at  work  in  the  world  to  fulfil  them,  which  is  as 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  insight  or  human  foresight,  as  to  compass 
a  resurrection  is  beyond  the  limits  of  human  power. 

I  must  notice  one  more  instance  of  what  is,  I  think,  as  strictly 
supernatural  foresight  as  any  I  have  yet  given.  That  Christ  should 
have  understood  the  personal  relation  in  which  his  immediate 
disciples  would  stand  to  him  was  perhaps  a  mere  instance  of 
discernment  such  as,  no  doubt,  many  great  men  have  shown. 
But  that  he  should  deliberately  have  demanded  the  same  kind  of 
attitude  towards  himself  from  all  future  disciples,  as  he  certainly 
did,  and  have  gained  what  ho  asked  in  the  very  act,  does  seem  to  me 
one  of  the  clearest  marks  of  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  human 
lieart  which  could  be  given.  Nothing  could  be  more  hazardous 
thau  this  empliasis  laid  by  any  human  being — especially  one  who 
from  the  very  first  preaches  lowhness  of  heart,  and  pi*edicts  the 
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shortness  of  his  life  and  the  ignominious  violence  of  his  end-'-on 
himself  as  the  source  of  an  enduring  power,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  a  divine  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  loving  him,  the  perpetual 
fame  of  her  who  anointed  him  for  his  burial,  the  grief  that  will  be 
rightly  felt  for  him  when  he  leaves  the  earth,'  the  identification  of 
men's  duty  to  each  other,  even  to  "  the  least  of  these  my  brethren," 
wiHi  their  duty  to  him,  all  these  are  assumptions  which  rmt 
through  the  whole  Gospel  quite  as  strikingly  as  does  the  clear 
knowledge  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  materials  Christ  had  chosen, 
and  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  power  by  which  he 
intended  to  vivify  those  means.  Though  his  kingdom  isio  be  the 
kingdom  of  which  a  little  child  is  the  true  type,  the  kingdom-  in 
which  it  is  the  "  meek  **  who  are  blessed,  in  which  it  is  "the  "  poor 
in  spirit "  who  are  to  be  the  rulers,  yet  in  this  he  is  only  saying  in 
other  words  that  he  is  to  be  the  life  of  it,  since  it  is  because  he  is 
<*meek  and  lowly  in  heart ''  that  those  who  come  to  him  shall  find 
rest  for  their  souls.  Whether  you  choose  to  say  that  it  is  in  spite 
of  this  humility  or  because  of  this  humility,  yet  in  either  case 
Christ  proclaims  himself  as  the  true  object  of  love,  and  the 
permanent  centre  of  power  throughout  the  kingdom  he  pro- 
claims. He  not  only  declares  that  his  departure  will  be  the 
first  legitimate  cause  of  mourning  to  his  foUowei-s, — '^Can  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom 
is  with  them?  but  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast," — but  even  to 
all  others  the  love  of  him  is  to  predominate  over  all  other  love. 
"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me ; 
and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me."  Exclusion  from  his  presence  is  everywhere  treated  as  that 
outer  darkness  where  there  are  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
His  vision  of  the  spiritual  future  of  untrue  men  is  of  men  crying 
to  him,  "Lord,  Lord  I"  and  entreating  him  to  recognize  them,  to 
whom  lie  will  be  compelled  to  reply,  "  I  never  knew  you ;  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  He  justifies  with  warmth  all 
honourpaid to  him  personally:  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always ; "  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Wherever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
shall  also  this,  which  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a 
memorial  of  her."  Is  not  that  most  hazardous  policy  for  any  one 
not  endowed  with  supernatural  knowledge?  Consider  only  what 
usually  comes  of  self-assertion  much  less  astounding  than  this  in  a 
human  being,  and  yet  what  actually  came  of  it  in  our  Lord's  case. 
The  greatest  of  the  world's  teachers  make  hght  of  themselves. 
Socrates  treats  his  own  death  as  of  no  moment.  The  Jewish 
prophets  never  think  of  treating  their  own  careers  as  of  any 
significance  apart  from  the  message  they  deliver.    And  as  a  rule. 
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in  the  world,  when  a  man  magnifies  himself  with  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  we  smile;  we  may  find  him  loveable,  but  there  is 
always  a  little  laughter  mingled  with  our  love.  When  he  does  it 
arrogantly  or  imperiously,  we  are  revolted.  In  either  case,  the 
first  g-eneration  which  does  not  personally  know  him  puts  aside 
his  pretensions  as  iirelevant,  if  not  even  fatal  to  his  greatness. 
But  how  was  it  with  Christ  ?  The  first  great  follower  who  had 
never  known  him  in  the  flesh,  St.  Paul,  takes  up  this  very  note  as 
the  key-note  of  the  new  world.  To  him,  "  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die 
is  gain."  His  heart  is  "hid  with  Christ  in  God."  His  cry  is, 
"  Not  I,  but  Christ  that  worketh  in  me."  He  makes  his  whole 
reUgious  philosophy  turn  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  that  he  is 
the  Vine,  and  his  disciples  the  branches.  In  the  land  of  the  olive 
St.  Paul  adaptB  the  image  to  the  husbandry  of  the  olive.  Again, 
Christ  is  the  head,  and  men  the  members.  And  what  is  true  of 
St.  Paul  is  true  of  all  those  in  whom  the  Christian  faith  has  shown 
its  highest  genius  in  subsequent  ages.  These  sayings  of  Christ  as 
to  being  himself  the  centre  of  hirnian  affections  and  the  Ught  of 
human  Uves,  instead  of  repelling  men,  interpret  their  own  highest 
experience,  and  seem  but  the  voice  of  an  interior  Truth  and  the 
assurance  of  an  imperishable  joy. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  value  of  such  verifications  of 
Christ's  foresight  ?  If  one  comes  and  shows  us  certain  poor  in- 
struments with  which  we  all  admit  that  we  could  have  done 
nothing  and  could  do  nothing,  and  he  tells  us,  "  I  will  do  much 
with  them,  and  ever  more  and  more,  and  infinitely  more  after  I 
have  disappeared  from  the  earth  than  during  the  year  or  two  in 
which  I  remain  here  ;  and  though  the  secret  of  my  power  is 
humihty  and  self-abnegation,  the  only  sap  of  that  humiHty  is  love 
for  me,  and  the  essence  of  that  self-abnegation  is  life  in  me  ;  '*  and 
if  the  pledge  given  is  actually  redeemed,  and  redeemed,  appa- 
rently at  all  events,  by  the  very  means  he  had  pointed  out, — ^if  the 
work  he  began  goes  on  with  infinitely  more  power  after  his  death 
than  before  it,  and  the  whole  inspiration  of  that  work  turns  out 
to  be  the  personal  relation  to  him  which  he  had  proclaimed, — ^is  it 
irrational  for  the  people  to  draw  the  natural  inference  that  the 
best  account  to  be  given  of  what  is  happening  is  that  which  he 
gave  who  told  us  that  it  should  happen — namely,  that  it  all  springs 
from  that  hidden  life  in  God  which  Christ  led  before  he  came 
here,  while  he  was  here,  and  after  he  was  seen  here  no  more  ?  At 
least  if  this  be  not  a  rational  explanation,  is  there  one  more 
rational  ?  Can  we  not  admit  that  he  who  foretells  a  most 
improbable  event  is  more  likely  to  be  informed  of  the  secret 
principles  determining  that  event,  than  those  who  disbeheve  and 
discredit  his  language  ?  And  if  he  cannot  tell  us  what  these  prin- 
ciples are,  how  are  we  to  trust  those  who,  if  they  had  been  living 
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when  he  was  here,  would  have  ridiculed  hie  anticipations  as  false, 
and  condemned  his  arrogance  as  impious  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  sceptics  of  to-day  would  for  the  most  part  have  been 
much  more  sceptics  when  all  that  Christ  promised  was  still  in  the 
future,  and  far  the  greatest  and  divinest  of  his  works,  the  work  of 
realizing  what  he  had  foretold,  was  as  yet  hardly  begun.  Is  it,  then, 
a  popular  blunder  to  repudiate  the  hypotheses  of  those  who  mtist 
on  their  own  principles  have  discountenanced  Christ's  anticipations^ 
if  they  had  Uved  then,  even  more  superciliously  than  they  now  ex- 
plain  away  the  issue  t  May  we  not  say  that  the  principles  on  which 
it  would  have  been  folly  to  believe  what  has  actually  happened,  can 
"hardly  be  so  sound  as  those  plain  popular  principles  intelligible  to 
blithe  world,  however  Uttle  gifted  with  judicial  faculties,  on  which 
it  would  have  been  from  the  first  impossible  not  to  believe  it  ? 

As  far  as  I  know  the  only  set-off  against  these  considerations  is 

one  to  which  I  have  already  referred — ^the  evidence  that  Christ 

really  raised  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  expectation  of  the 

^ety  close  approach  of  a  universal  judgment,  of  a  supernatural 

close  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  which  almost  all  the  Christians 

of  the  first  generation — certainly  St.  Paul  himself — clearly  shared. 

I  quite  admit  that  in  dealing  with  the  signs  of  supernatural  vision 

and  knowledge  we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  ignore  any  single  indication 

of  error ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples 

that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  we  must  at  once  attribute  to 

'lim  a  strange  mixture  of  foresight  and  blindness  wliich  it  may 

'^e  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile,  but  which  we  ought  to  have  the 

^■^ndour  to  acknowledge.     But  I  find  it  impossible  to  study  the 

passages  wliicli  arc  supposed  to  prove  that  Christ  did  teach  this 

*'^Pproacliing  "  end  of  all  things  "  to  his  disciples  Avithout  the  infer- 

^'^ce  that  he  distinguished  clearly  between  two  very  different  ^^sion8 

ytich  they  confounded — the  vision  of  the  end  of  the  Jewish  national 

yf^^  and  polity,  and  that  of  the  spiritual  judgment  of  men  accord- 

^^  S  to  their  works.     For  instance,  the  most  definite  statement  of  the 

^^*Umcss  of  what  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  final  judgment  is  in 

^^^o  differently  related  prophecy  which  the  first  Gospel  gives  thus : — 

^*  Vov  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  p^aiii  the  wh(^le  world,  and  lose  his 
*'^^~ii  life  .'  f>r  wliat  shall  a  man  pvo  in  exchang-e  for  his  Hfe  .'  For  the  Son 
"  _  ^nan  will  come  in  tlie  j»lorv  of  his  Father  with  liis  ang'els  ;  and  then  he 
1^"  *n  jrive  to  every  one  acconlin^j:  to  liis  works.  V(^i-ily  I  say  unto  you,  Tliere 
**  *  some  standin^i;*  here  wlio  shall  not  taste  of  deat ii  till  they  stx3  the  Son  of 
'^^iiii  coming  hi  his  kingdom." 

^'^  the  second  Gospel  the  parallel  passage  says,  "There  be  some 
^^^nding  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  king- 
^^^xn  of  God  come  in  power  {Iv  8xTa/uL€t);''  and  in  the  third  it  simply 
^^^^^Us,  **  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God.''  But  in  all  these  pas- 
^^gosit  is  certainly  implied  that  those  of  whom  he  spoke  should 

\0L..  XXYIII.  R 
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"  taste  of  death"  later,  though  not  before  the  event  of  which  he 
spoke,  and  what  was  promised  was  that  they  should  have  such  a 
pledge  of  the  power  of  God  in  their  lifetime  as  should  satisfy 
them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  really  manifested  on  earth. 
I  suppose  the  connection  with  the  previous  words,  which  in  varied 
form  occur  in  all  three  Gospels,  to  be  this :  that  he  who  in  the 
poorness  of  his  ambition  should  work  for  what  was  not  worth 
working  for,  and  lose  his  own  true  life  in  doing  so,  would  find  out 
his  mistake  in  the  day  of  spiritual  judgment ;  and  then,  as  if  to 
answer  the  doubt  whether  such  a  day  of  true  judgment  shoidd 
ever  come,  Christ  went  on  to  say  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose 
approach  he  was  teaching,  would,  in  the  lifetime  of  those  standing 
there,  be  sufficiently  manifested  to  make  his  divine  power  clear 
to  them.  But  this  would  be  in  their  lifetime,  not  at  the  close  of  it. 
That  the  prophecy  of  the  destiiiction  of  Jerusalem  is  greatly  con- 
fused with  the  vision  of  the  spiritual  judgment  of  all  things  in  our 
narratives,  is  clear  enough,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  quite 
distinct  statements  as  to  time  are  jumbled  up  together  in  the 
oddest  confusion,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not 
pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled;"  '^  But  of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my 
Father  only."  It  is  impossible  that  two  such  statements  could 
have  been  made  in  the  closest  juxtaposition  without  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  previsions  to  which  they  referred ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  though  the  tradition  did  not  preserve 
that  distinction  clear,  it  did  preserve  the  clearest  possible  traces 
of  it.  The  gathering  of  the  armies  and  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the 
slaughter,  the  famine,  the  dcstniction  of  the  city,  and  the  flight 
into  the  country — all  this  is  to  take  place  within  that  generation ; 
and  this  was  what  Cliiist  taught  to  be  the  end  of  the  old  covenant 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  and  what  he  described  as  the  king- 
dom of  God  coming  wth  power.  But  the  final  judgment  with 
which  the  disciples  certainly  confused  it,  was,  apparently  almost 
within  the  same  breath,  declared  to  be  absolutely  indeterminate 
and  reserved  by  God  amongst  the  eternal  secrets.  I  do  not  see 
how  jmy  one  can  suppose  that  the  two  entirely  different  and  almost 
antithetical  forms  of  speech  can  refer  to  the  same  event,  as  though 
the  indeterminateness  only  ranged  over  a  few  years,  and  that 
what  must  happen  before  the  generation  then  Uving  had  passed 
away,  was  yet  hidden,  as  to  its  particular  year  and  month,  from 
all  foresight  except  that  of  God  alone.  There  would  be  an 
incredible  flatness  in  saying,  '*  This  must  all  happen  within  the  Ufe- 
tiixie  of  men  now  living,  but  the  exact  moment  of  it  is  a  secret  so 
deep  and  mysterious  *  '^  r^d  has  revealed  it  to  no  created  intel- 
JHU}%  whatever"  'to  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our 

peiphou  *  '    )puat  of  it  givea 
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by  the  evangelists.  It  is  open  to  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
spoke  of  two  events — one  exphcitly  defined,  wliicli  should  be 
known  to  be  approaching  whenever  the  armies  gathered  round 
Jerusalem ;  the  other  a  spiritual  event  of  far  higher  importance, 
but  of  which  the  Son  of  man  himself  could  not  designate  how 
near  or  how  far  off  it  might  be ;  yet  the  first  was  to  be  a  pledge  of 
the  second,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sign  to  those  whom  he  addressed 
of  that  great  harvest  for  which  all  things  were  ripening. 

That  this  was  Christ's  teaching  is  shown,  I  think,  by  all  the 

many  parables  which  indicate  the  slow  and  natural  growth  of  the 

kingdom  of  God — ^the  parables  of  the  seed  germinating  into 

the  blade,  and  the  blade  into  the   ear;   of  the  tares  and  the 

wheat,  which  were   to  grow  together  till  tlie  harvest;  of  tlie 

leaven  of  meal,  which  was  slowly  to  leaven  the  whole  lump ;  of 

the  seed,  which  w€U9  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  was  to  grow 

into  the  greatest  of  all  trees,  so  that  all  the  birds  of  the  air  should 

eome  and  lodge  in  the  bmnches  of  it.    And  even  in  the  midst  of 

tlie  prophecies  which  led  the  disciples  to  expect  so  near  a  close 

"fco  the  secular  order  of  the  world,  the  warning  is  often  repeated 

"that  "  the  end  is  not  yet ;"  that  the  Gospel  must  first  be  preached 

'tAi  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  the  time  should  come  when 

tiey  shall  desire  to  see  "  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man, 

SLuii  shall  not  see  it,"  and  the  exhortation  to  possess  their  souls  in 

patience  is  enforced.     On  the  whole,  the  study  of  the  passages 

^vhich  are  supposed  to  show  that  Christ  really  predicted  a  speedy 

destruction  of  the  earth,  and  earthly  order  of  things,  seems,  while 

accounting  for  the  error  of  the   early  Church  on   the   subject, 

only  to  show  that  the   Messianic  ideas  of  the  Jews   were  too 

deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  their  taking  in  the  shaq)  distinction,  of 

^•hicli  there  are  so  many  marks  in  our  Lord's  language,  between 

the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  vdiXx  the  destruction  of  the 

Temple,  and   that   spiritual  judgment  of  all   earthly  Uves   and 

^orks,  to  which  no  date  and  no  scene  could  be  assigned. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  resuiTcction,  and  consider  how  far 
this  evidence  as  to  the  compressed  prophetic  vision  with  wliich 
('Tirist's  Ufe  seems  to  have  been  so  full,  should  affect  our  view  of 
the  evidence  external  and  internal  bearing  upon  it ;  and  of  course 
^ondarily  of  the  other  alleged  miracles  wliich  preceded  and 
foDowed  it,  most  of  which  will  certainly  and  rightly  be  accepted 
"the  resurrection  is  accepted,  and  doubted  or  denied  if  the  resur- 
rection be  doubted  or  denied.  Of  course  one  inference  is  clear 
enough.  If,  as  I  think  is  indisputable,  Christ  distinctly  predicted 
non-miracidous  facts,  both  national  and  individual — the  destruc- 
"OU  of  Jerusalem,  Peter  s  threefold  denial,  his  own  death,  the 
Woceis  of  the  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  of  the  Apostles — 
^aoh  aefeoally  occurred,  and  some  of  them  in  the  exact  way  in 

R  2 
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which  they  occurred,  there  is  very  much  more  reason  to  beheve  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  of  the  miraculous  fact  of  his 
resurrection,  than  there  would  be  without  this  evidence  of  his 
wonderful  foreknowledge.  In  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  such 
prophecies,  we  stand  in  a  very  different  position  from  the  Apostles ; . 
we  see  the  vastly  larger  fulfilment  of  some  which  to  them  were 
but  anticipations.  On  the  other  hand  they  knew,  what  we  can 
only  infer  from  their  own  language  and  demeanour,  whether  their 
belief  in  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  firmly  based  on  repeated  and 
indisputable  converse  with  him,  or  was  a  doubtful  mixture  of 
ecstasies  and  dreams.  But  thus  much  is  unquestionable,  that 
prophecies  even  of  non-miraculous  events,  duly  fulfilled,  should 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  a  priori  increduKty  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  same  person's  prophecies  of  a  supernatural  event.  What- 
evei^ large  insight  into  the  future  means,  it  means  something  strange 
enough  and  to  us  unintelUgible  enough,  to  make  us  cautious  how 
we  dissociate  it  from  power  over  the  future.  No  reasonable  man 
would  hesitate  to  ascribe  far  more  importance  to  the  prediction  of 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  coming  from  one  wlio  had  clearly 
predicted  very  imlikely  events  which  had  happened,  than  he 
woujd  to  the  same  prediction  from  any  other,  person's  hps.  I  hold 
then  that  there  is  far  more  reason  to  believe  in  the.  reaUty  of  the 
resurrection  than  there  otherwise  would  be,  on  this  ground,  tliat 
it  was  certainly  prophesied  at  the  same  time  when  his  death  was 
prophesied,  by  one  several  of  whose  other  prophecies,  and  those 
of  a  most  remarkable  kmd,  were  fulfilled. 

And,  further,  I  think  there  is  this  additional  weight  to  be  given  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  on 
this  head.  They  had  before  them  at  the  time  a  measure  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  predictions.  St.  Peter,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  and  by  the  third  Gospel,  as 
the  first  Apostle  who  saw  Christ  after  liis  resurrection  ;  he  is  stated 
in  the  Acts  to  have  himself  asserted  that  all  the  Apostles  were  wit- 
nesses of  that  event,  and  in  his  own  first  Epistle  he  declares  that  he 
owed  to  that  event  his  new  birth  into  hope;  but  St.  Peter,  if  the 
whole  story  of  the  Christian  Church  be  not  pure  and  gratuitous 
legend,  had  but  just  recovered  from  the  remorse  into  which  his  o'wn 
fulfilment  of  the  distinctly  predicted  threefold  denial  of  our  Lord  had 
plimged  him.  What  a  real  fulfilment  of  prophecy  meant  must  then 
have  been  most  vividly  present  to  his  mind.  Can  we  suppose  that 
with  that  keen  personal  experience  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  con- 
foimded  a  fancy,  a  hope,  a  dreamy  vision,  ^vith  the  distinct  fulfilment 
of  Christ's  prophecy  that  he  should  rise  again.  All  the  Apostles 
had  the  same  realizing  sort  of  experience  to  a  less  extent.  They  all 
knewtthat  our  Lord  had  predicted  his  shameful  death,  and  that  th^ 
prediction  ha^  ffllod  them  with  dismay  and  bewilderment.    They^ 
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all  knew,  milesH  a  most  gratuitous  tmclitiou  was  aftei-wards  invented 

l>y  the  Church  to  its  own  discredit,  that  he  had  predicted  their  all 

forsaking  liini  on  the  night  of  liis  an-est,  and  that  the  prediction 

bid  been  fulfilled.     Would  they  not  all  then  have  demanded,  in 

any  fulfilment  of  the  piophecy  of  the  resunection  which  they 

would  liave  accepted  as  a  fulfilment,  at  least  as  much  clearness 

of  outline  as   they  had   already  exi^erienced  in  relation  to  that 

of  liis  death,  and  of  their  o^^^l  desei-tion  of  him  ?     This  wtM  seem 

a  petty  consideration  only  to  those  who  forget  how  much  depends 

oil  the  reality  of  mind  of  a  ^Wtness  to  a  remarlval)le  event.     It  is 

Jis  Learing  upon  that  reaUty   of  mind  that   I   attach   so  nmch 

importance  to  the  steadily  forward-looking,  business-like  attitude 

<»f  tlie  Apostles  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  cnicifixion ;   and 

by  giving  them  a  measure  of  what  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 

ought  to  be,  if  they  were  to  rely  upon  it  at  all,   I  think  their 

recent  experience  must  have  guarded  them,  against  accepting  the 

liearsay  of  a  vision,  in  the  place  of  clear  and  tangible  facts. 

But  after  all,  when  we  have  exhausted  all  the  more  learned 

and  all  the  more  refined  considerations  beaiing  on  the  problem,  I 

tliiuk  it  really  cpmes  to  this — that  the  reasons  which  ought  to 

detennine  our  beliefs  as  distinguished  from  a  suspense  of  judgment, 

are  really  and  truly  popular  reasons  to  which  almost  eveiy  mind 

M  open.    The  consideration  of  the  historic  evidence  leaves  the 

problem  indeterminate.  (What  detennines  it  is  the  ev-idence  in 

Christ  of  that  large  and  intimate  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  spiings 

^f  power  and  hfe,  of  his  command  of  which  his  distinct  foreknow- 

'^Jge  of  future  agencies  and  events,  as  manifested  in  the  indi- 

^'^Jiial  instances  1  have  discussed,  is  but  one,  though  to  our  intel- 

^^'Ots  perhaps  the  most  striking,  illustration.     This  seems  to  me  to 

^^  one  of  the   i*are  cases  in  which  the  final  considerations,  the 

^**^*Usiderations  on  which  behef  or  suspense  of  judgment  should 

'-^lly  turn,  even  in  the  most  learned,  are  essentially  popular,  the 

Pprehension  of  thoni  depending  even  more  on  sensitive  hearts 

^^<-l  consciences  than  on  cultivated  mindsiJ^And  indeed,  if  tnie 

^^<1  reasonable  faith  be  impossible  to  the  people  at  large,  it  is 

-*^^^tty  evident  from  the  histoiy  of  all  faiths  that  it  is  quite  as  im- 

;^^*^sible,  not  to  say  even  more  impossible,  to  the  learned  too.  The 

^* Nidations  of  faith  do  not  exist  at  all  if  thev  be  not  in  the  truest 

^^>.se  \vithin  the  reach  of  the  people.     That  is  why  it  seems  to  mo 

^^ful  to  show  that  the  principal  approaches  by  which  religious 


^      -i-th  reaches  the  mind,  are  approaches,  I  will  not  say  as  direct, 
^"^t  as  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  nineteen  centuries  ago, 


the  craving  multitudes  of  our  own  day  are  more  numerous  and 
^         even  deeper  need  of  spiritual  help,  than  the  multitudes  who 
^oked  for  a  new  redemption  in  Galilee,  Judiea,  and  Home!) 

Richard  Holt  Huttox. 
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IT  may  Beem  a  tame  parody  of  Bishop  Blomfield's  metnorftble 
definition  of  an  archdeacon,  to  define  a.  Bong  as  a  lyrical  poem 
fitted  for  vocal  music.  Thus  to  define  it,  however,  involves 
neither  a  joke  nor  a  truism,  but  calls  attention  to  a  principle  of 
which  modern  poets  liave  often  strangely  lost  sight.  That  much 
of  the  recout  verse  which  passes  for  "  song  "  is  for  some  reason  or 
other  unfitted  for  setting  or  for  singing,  is  only  too  notorious.  Every 
amateur  vocalist  knows  to  his  cost  how  unsingabic  the  "  last  new 
ballads"  or  the  Enghsh  words  adapted  to  a  favourite  aria  com- 
monly are.  It  is  not  long  since  some  of  out  leading  professional 
singers  decUned  on  a  particular  occasion  to  adopt  the  translated 
libretto  assigned  for  the  opera  of  the  evening.  The  difSculfy  of 
obtaining  verse  readily  adapted  for  his  music  may  have  originally 
prompted  Herr  Wagner  to  become  his  own  librettist,  the  theoretic 
reason  expressed  in  his  doctrine  that  "  Music  is  a  woman  de- 
pendent upon  man  (the  poet)"  being  probably  an  afler-thougbt. 
Side  by  side,  however,  witli  this  obvious  shortcoming  of  ordinary 
modem  verse,  is  the  equally  admitted  fact  that  per  »e,  and  by 
comparison  with  the  average  verae  of  preceding  centuries,  it  is 
eminently  "  musical " — i.e.,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
terra,  it  is  smootliin  versification  and  flo^ving  in  rhythm.  The 
explanation  of  this  paradox  must  be  sought  in  a  sulwtantial  dis- 
tinction between  musical  verse  and  verse  fitted  for  muao,  resting 
upon  some  other  ground  than  that  of  metre. 
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A  partial  explanation  of  the  unfitness  of  so  mnch  modem 
"  Bong  "  for  its  avowed  purpose  may  lie  in  the  comparatively  low 
place  that  music  now  holds  in  the  culture  of  the  middle  class, 
from  which  our  poets  have,  with  few  exceptions,  sprung.  Though 
there  has  recently  been  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  the 
prevailing  practice  still  is  for  the  girls  only  of  a  family  to  he 
taught  music,  it  being  thought  imnecessary  for  the  boys.  The 
evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Chappell  in  his  "  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,"  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  art  was  formerlv  culti- 
vated  by  both  sexes  alike,  should  suffice  at  once  to  clear  us  from 
the  Continental  reproach  of  not  being  a  musical  nation,  and  sting 
us  with  the  shame  of  imfaithfulness  to  our  historical  reputation. 
Since  the  days  of  the  bards  who  made  and  sung  their  own  poems 
to  the  accompaniment  of  their  harps,  poetiy  and  music,  though 
gradually  becoming  the  subjects  of  separate  cultivation,  have 
never  lost  the  traces  of  their  union  in  a  single  profession.  The 
minstrels  of  the  middle  ages,  though  usually  singing  the  verses 
which  had  been  written  for  them  by  the  Trouveurs  or  Rymours, 
sometimes  (as  Percy  contended  and  Ritson  was  willing  to  con- 
cede) furnished  both  the  words  and  the  melody  themselves.  Many 
of  the  tunes  to  which  our  old  ballads  were  set  are  still  extant. 
**  Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  which  Mr.  Chappell  praises  for  the  "  airy 
and  pastoral  correspondence  between  the  words  and  the  music,"* 
is  a  **  six-men's  song,"  or  canon,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  One 
of  the  graces  which  Chaucer  ascribes  to  the  young  Squire  is 
proficiency  in 

"  Syngynffe  ...  or  flowting  al  the  clay  .  .  . 
He  cowde  soages  wel  make  and  endite." 

Whether  Chaucer  himself  were  a  musician  may  be  matter  for 
doubt,  but  his  allusions  to  the  practice  of  accompanying  the  voice 
with  an  instrument  attest  the  prevalent  cultivation  of  the  arts 
conjointly.  Under  Heniy  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  when  our  poetry 
burst  into  fuller  flower,  its  union  ^vith  music  was  established  in 
popular  acceptance.  Some  of  the  airs  to  which  Lord  Surrey's 
** favourite  songs  were  sung"  are  preserved  in  manuscript.t  Sir 
PhiUp  Sidney  was  a  skilled  musician,  and  arranged  words  to 
current  melodies,  besides  ^vriting  songs  still  more  worthy  to  be 
mated.  That  Shakespere,  the  most  incomparable  song-writer 
in  our  language,  was  also  a  musician,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
any  who  remember  his  perpetual  and  loving  references  to  the  art. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  music  was  an  all  but  univeisal  accom^ 
plishment,  and  the  poets  were  foremost  in  its  cultivation.  Cowley, 
Butler,  and  Milton  were  all  three  skilled  in  it.    Credit  for  such  skill 

*  Popular  Music,  toL  i._p.  28. 

t  Printed  in  Dr.  Nott*s  Edition,  1814. 
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would  not  be  given  to  the  two  former  by  readere  of  their  verse, 
but  Milton's  proficiency  on  the  organ  is  hardly  to  be  forgotten  in 
considering  the  richness  and  sonority  of  his  language.  Both  he, 
Herrick,  and  Waller  wrote  in  conceit  with  Henry  Lawes,  Dryden 
v^th  Purcell,  Prior  with  Smith  and  De  Fesch.  The  scientific 
"  cultivation  of  music  among  gentlemen  "  appears  to  have  "  slowly 
but  progressively"  declined  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,*  and 
the  subsequent  importation  of  Italian  opera  gave  a  decided  check 
to  the  development  of  native  talent.  Erotic  and  pohtical  songs, 
and  festive  glees,  however,  came  increasingly  into  vogue,  and  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  ai-t  as  was  requisite  for  their  performance 
continued  to  be  a  national  possession  duiing  the  eighteenth  century. 
Congreve  and  Gay  collaborated  with  Handel,  and  Thomson  'with 
Ame.  Gray,  himself  an  insti-ucted  musician,  wrote  liis  "  Instal- 
lation Ode  "  to  the  score  of  Dr.  Randall,  and  his  "  Thyrsis  when 
he  left  me"  to  an  air  by  Geminiani.  Nearer  to  our  own  day, 
Moore  earned  his  chief  title  to  fame  by  the  mai'vellous  skill  with 
which  he  arranged  words  to  every  variety  of  melody  and 
achieved  feats  in  the  management  of  "  intractable  rhythms'* 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  learned  and  unlearned  hearers 
ever  since.t 

The  two  arts-were  not  united  in  the  pensons  of  Moore's  great 
contemporaries,  nor  has  the  union  since  been  maintained  with 
anything  Kke  the  same  persistency  as  in  preceding  centuries.  We 
have  had  eminently  melochous  poets,  but  few  of  them  skilled  in 
music,  and  still  fewer  have  written  verse  wliicli  musicians  are 
anxious  to  set.  This  last  consideration  is  not  to  be  overiooked  in 
discussing  the  essential  characteristics  of  '•  song."  The  criterion 
of  demand  nnist  be  held  to  apply  in  poetry  as  elsewhere,  and 
Civtens  paiihus^  a  poet  whose  verse  is  not  sought  for  by  composers, 
nor  beloved  by  singers,  may  be  taken  to  have  failed  in  complying 
with  the  requisite  conditions  of  fitness.  That  the  possession  of 
musical  knowledge,  valuable  though  it  be,  is  not  indispensable  as 
one  of  such  conditions,  and  therefore  that  it«  deficiency  can  only 
partially  explain  why  so  many  modem  "  songs  "  are  unsin gable,  is 
apparent  from  a  few  notorious  facts.  As  there  have  been  good 
singers  by  ear  alone,  so  there  have  been  good  writei'S  for  music 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  aii  itself;  and  convei-sely,  as  there 
have  been  educated  singers  with  a  defective  ear,  there  have  been 
poets  possessed  of  that  knowledge  whose  verse  is  unmeet  for 

*  ClmpiKjU,  ui  sn]K  vol.  ii.  p.  {)2'}. 

t  One  of  tho  ablest  musical  critics  of  our  century,  tbo  lato  H.  F.  Cliorley,  in  a  lecture 
upon  **  English  Poetry  in  referonco  to  Music,''  nnd  in  another  expressly  dovotod  to  Moore, 
described  him  as  "  without  a  superior  in  mechanism  as  a  writer  for  music,"  especially 
remarking  upon  his  adroit  an-angoment  of  words  to  "  live-bar  tunes,'*  which  are  notoriouslj 
difficult  as,  e.(/.,  in  **  Through  grief  and  through  danger,"  and  to  airs  which  demand  a 
note  to  each  word,  as  in  *'  Drink  to  her  whose  song/' 
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singing.  Moore,  in  tlie  preface  to  his  "  Irish  Melodies,"  expresses 
his  wonder  that  Bums,  "  a  poet  wholly  unskilled  in  music,"  should 
possess  "  the  rare  art  of  adapting  words  successfully  to  notes,  of 
wedding  verse  in  congenial  union  with  melody,  wliich,  were  it 
not  for  his  example,  I  should  say  none  but  a  poet  versed  in  the 
sister  art  ought  to  attempt."  That,  however  untaught,  Bums 
"was  yet  in  ear  and  feeling  a  musician,"  Moore  admitted  to  be 
shown  by  "  the  skill  with  wliich  he  adapts  his  verse  to  the  stnic- 
ture  and  character  of  each  different  strain."*  Scott,  who  also 
wrote  well  for  music,  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  His 
possession  of  an  "  ear  "  at  all  has  been  denied,  and  he  avowedly 
cared  for  no  singing  but  that  of  the  old  Border  ballads  wliich  were 
endeared  to  him  by  association.  There  have  been  poets,  again, 
not  skilled  in  music,  but  univei'sally  admitted  to  have  carried  the 
harmony  of  language  and  rhythm  to  the  liighest  perfection, 
whose  verse  has  seldom  or  never  attracted  the  choice  of  com- 
posers. Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  are  the  most  pro- 
minent instances.  The  first,  though  he  wrote  "  The  Power  of 
Sound,"  and  the  last,  though  inspired  by  the  "  Skylark,"  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  sensitive  to  artistic  music;  and  Coleridge 
wrote  a  poem  ("  Lines  in  a  Concert-room")  in  express  depre- 
ciation of  it.  Shelley  is  the  only  one  of  the  three,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  any  of  whose  lyrics  have  found  composers  ^villing  to 
set  them,  and  their  number  is  small  indeed  out  of  the  large  collec- 
tion which  he  has  left.  No  exposition  of  the  conditions  of  song- 
writing  can  be  deemed  complete  that  fails  to  account  for  these 
paradoxical  facts.  The  subject  deserves  fuller  consideration  than 
it  appears  to  have  liitherto  received,  but  the  merest  outline  is  all 
that  can  be  here  attempted.  No  novel  doctiines  will  be  pro- 
pounded, but  one  must  be  content  to  piece  together  such  frag- 
mentary suggestions  obtained  from  various  sources  as  may  serve 
to  establish  a  sound  and  intelligible  system. 

The  requisite  conchtioiis  of  musical  fitness  may  be  provisionally 
grouped  in  connection  with  the  meaning  and  the  language  of 
poetry.  Under  the  head  of  meaning  we  include  all  that  concerns 
the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the  varied  expression  of  thought 
-and  feeling  thereby  conveyed.  The  musician,  as  best  acquainted 
^ith  the  resources  at  his  command,  has  here  a  clear  right  to 
prescribe  for  the  poet.  We  have  met  with  no  better  exposition, 
irom  the  musician's  point  of  view,  of  the  limitations  to  which  the 
J)oet  must  confoim  who  would  write  successfully  for  music,  than 
in  a  lecture  deUvcred  by  the  late  H.  F.  Chorley  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1861.t     He  stipulates  that  the  poet's  "beauty  of 


♦  CoUectod  Works,  1841-2,  vol.  v. 

t  On  English  Poetry  in  roferenco  to  Music. 
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thought  and  imagery  should  be  devoid  of  mysticism  or  super- 
subtlety ;"  that  if  passion  be  introduced,  it  should  be  sparingly 
and  rather  in  the  form  of  declamation  than  of  abrupt  outburst ; 
that  in  description  there  should  be  no  confusion  of  heterogeneous 
details.    Next  that 

"  Not  only  must  the  language  be  clear,  chosen  with  express  reference 
to  its  soiuid,  with  no  exaggeration  if  the  theme  be  serious,  or  vulgarity  if 
the  subject  be  the  broadest  comedy,  but  the  sentences  must  be  intelligible 
as  they  pass  on.  The  transpositions  which  give  so  much  nerve  and 
variety  to  poetry  s|)oken  may  deprive  the  same  of  half  its  meaning  when 
it  is  set  and  sung.  The  phrases  of  the  composition,  however  varied  in 
length,  must  bear  a  proportion  one  to  the  other." 

The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  will  be  apparent  on  examina- 
tion. The  first,  which  debars  the  poet  from  mysticism  and 
subtlety  of  idea,  is  obidously  called  for  by  the  limited  power  of 
expression  which  music  possesses  as  compared  wdth  its  sister-art. 
The  simple  emotions,  the  broad  and  direct  lines  of  thought,  only 
are  wdtliin  its  compass.  Abstract  or  complex  ideas,  the  thousand 
nuances  of  thought  and  feeling  which  poetrj'  finds  no  difficulty  in 
shaping  into  words,  and  the  profuse  imagery  with  wliich  it  adorns 
its  conceptions,  are  untranslatable  into  tones  and  semitones.  Any 
attempt  thus  to  tmnslate  them  results  in  sheer  obscurity.  The 
ideal  object  of  attainment  being  that  the  singer's  or  hearers 
attention  should  be  carried  onward  by  the  poet  and  the  composer 
in  concert,  it  is  nccessaiy  that  both  should  avoid  any  occasion  of 
distraction.  Primarily  engi'ossed  as  he  must  be  by  the  rapid  flow 
of  the  melody,  he  should  be  exempted  from  laborious  efibrts  to 
grasp  the  poet's  meaning,  or  the  beauty  of  one  half  of  the  com- 
position will  inevitably  be  sacrificed.  That  "  unconscious  atten- 
tion" which  is  a  recognized  fact  in  psychology,  may,  indeed, 
enable  an  educated  singer  to  read  his  notes  mechanically  while 
his  thoughts  are  wandering,  but  will  avail  him  nothing  as  respects 
the  words,  to  which  he  cannot  give  due  expression  and  signifi- 
cance luiless  he  follows  them  with  an  undenstanding  mind.  An 
additional  argument  for  the  rule  in  question  is  dictated  by  the 
very  nature  of  song.  It  is  the  spontaneous  language,  perhaps,  of 
careless  happiness  alone.  Less  spontaneously  but  still  natu- 
rally, it  is  the  language  of  excited  feeling,  whether  of  love  in  its 
infinite  moods,  of  rehgious  fervour,  patriotic  enthusiasm,  gentle 
regret,  or  bitter  lamentation,  but  never  is  it  the  natural  language 
of  thought,  whether  introspective,  reflective,  or  meditative.  No 
man  is  disposed  for  singing  w4ien  his  mind  is  occupied  ^vith 
serious  study,  and  it  can  only  be  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  two 
operations  are  even  compatible.  AUke,  therefore,  from  the  limita- 
tions of  musical  expression,  and  the  need  of  confonning  to  the 
primordial  conditions  of  song,  is  it  incumbent  upon  the  writer  of 
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veree  for  the  voice  to  select  a  simple  theme,  and  convey  his 
meaning  in  direct  and  scantily-ornamented  language. 

The  operation  of  this  rule  thus  excludes  from  the  list  of  avail- 
able writers  for  music  several  whose  claims  to  rank  as  melodists 
in  language  are  incontestable,  and,  within  the  area  of  an  individual 
poet's  works,  draws  a  Kne  of  demarcation  between  the  verse  that 
is  available  and  the  verse  that  is  not.     It  sufficiently  explains  why 
a  poet   so   exquisitely  rhythmical  as  Spenser,  but   essentially  a 
symbolist  and  a  painter  of  elaborate  pictures — why  Wordsworth, 
at  times  a  lofty  harmonist,  but  deeply  meditative,  and  demanding 
that  incessant  reflection  which  a  reader  may  but  a  hearer  cannot 
give — ^why  Coleridge,  whose  verses  are  often  the  perfection  of 
melody,  but  so  full  of  sweetness  and  delicate  in  tinting  that  they 
will  bear  no  "  additional  touch" — why  Shelley  and  Keats,  both  in 
their  several  ways  masters  of  language  and  metre,  but  the  one 
mj'stical  in  all  his  dramatic  choruses  and  dreamy  in  most  of  his 
lyrics,  the  other  a  rich  colourist  whose  eveiy  word  is  sometimes  a 
study — should  rarely  or  never  have  inspired  the  imagination  of  a 
competent  musician.      The  poets  here  named  are  of  course  but 
types  of  a  class,  and  the  characteristics  of  their  verse  generally 
may  belong  to  particular  works  of  poets  who  rank  in  another 
class.     No  verse  is  more  perfectly  adapted  for  music  than  much  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's,  but  there  are  many  of  liis  lyrics  which  were  not 
designed  nor  will  readily  lend  themselves  to  be  set.     Attention  to 
this  considenition  would  have  saved  an  able   composer,  the  late 
Mr.  Balfe,  from  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  set  such  a  poem  as 
"Come   into   the    garden,  ilaud/'   which    there  is  no  indication 
whatever  that  its  author  intended  for  a  song.     Fascinated  by  its 
striking  beauty  and  popularity,  the  composer  did  not  pause  to  note 
that  its  velocity  of  passion,  wealth  of  fancy,  suffusion  of  c^olour, 
and  the  controlled  rush  of  its  versification,  could  not  possibly  be 
^^iproved,  and   might   easily   be   injured,  by   the    addition    of  a 
^^^ical  dress.     The  mistake  was  in   every  way  disastrous,   not 
^'^ly  the  entire    structure    of  the    poem    being    mangled  in  the 
Process    of  adjustment   to    the   music,    but   the   sense    of  single 
Passages   lost,    such   as   "  (^)ueen-rose   of  the    rosebud-garden  of 
S^rlfsi^"  where  the  word  "rose"  is  omitted,  and  ''rosebud-garden'' 
*^  ^Ut  asimder  between  two  bai*s. 

The  hmitations  prescribed  for  the  introduction  of  passion  and 

*^^    scope  of  description   have   special   reference    to   opera   and 

^^^^torio,  and  it  would  be  trayellincr  out  of  the  record  to  discuss 

*AOTn  in  connection  with  songs.    It  may  suiliee  to  say  that  tlie  one 

^^^'^itation  is  called  for  by  the  structure  of  the  yoeal  organs,  wliicli 

^^^    unable  to  imitc  sustained  sonority  of  sound  with  the  starts, 

^^*=5ps,  and  sobs  that  are  the  natural  utterance  of  passion  :  and  that 

^^   other  is  due  to  the  inadequate  expressional  power  of  music, 
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which,  as  aheady  noticed,  can  only  translate  a  few  of  the  ideas 
addressed  to  it,  by  means  of  imitation,  and  must  rely  for  the 
rest  upon  suggestions  which  are  at  the  best  indefinite  and  easily 
become  unintelUgible. 

Passing  over  that  part  of  the  next  nile  which  is  concerned  with 
language,  a  word  must  be  said  upon  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
"  transpositions."  The  critic  .is  of  course  assuming  that  the  com- 
poser's aim  is  to  reach  the  standard  of  Henry  Lawes,  in  whose  settings, 
as  his  collabo7*ateur  Waller  gi*atefally  commemorated,  "  not  a  syllable 
was  lost "  of  "  the  Hght  of  sense,  the  poet's  pride."  This  "  talent  for 
rendering  music  the  exponent  of  poetry  "*  can  only  be  fairly  ex- 
hibited when  the  writer  steers  clear  of  inveimons  of  phrase.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  the  absurdity  wliich  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution may  entail  is  given  in  one  of  Addison's  strictures  on  the 
fashionable  folly  (as  he  conceived  it)  to  which  we  owe  the  first 
introduction  of  Italian  opera  into  this  coimtiy.  After  ridiculing  the 
badly  translated  libretti  in  common  use,  he  says,  "  It  happened  also 
very  frequently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the  neces- 
sary tmnsposition  of  words,  which  were  di-awn  out  of  the  phrase 
of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear  very 
absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  veiy  natural  in  the  other.  I  re- 
member an  Itahan  verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  word — 

*  And  turned  my  rage  into  pity  ;' 

which  the  EngUsh  for  rhyme's  sake  translated — 

'  And  into  pity  tumod  my  rage.' 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pity  in  the 
Itahan  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the  English;  and  the  angry 
sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  original  were  made  to 
express  pity  in  the  tran8lation.''t  This  is  an  example  of  ex-post-facto 
transposition.  Where  it  occui-s  in  words  written  for  setting,  the 
poet  may  mipose  a  difficulty  upon  the  composer  from  which  escape 
is  only  possible  by  great  adroitness.  One  may  surmise  that 
Handel's  monotonous  setting  of  Gay's  vei-se  in  "Acis  and 
Galatea," — 

"  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains, 
The  woods  the  turtle-dove," 

was  intended  to  obviate  the  awkwardness  which  the  unnatural 
dislocation  of  the  words  in  the  second  line  might  otherwise  have 
occasioned. 

Tlie  final  regulation,  that  the  balance  of  the  sentences  designed 
for  music  must  be  carefully  inaiiitaincd,  is  due  to  the  necessity 
that  eveiy  bar  in  a  musical  composition  should  have  the  same 

*  Note  to  Waller*8  lines  addressed  to  Lawcs.    Aldino  Edition  by  R.  Bell,  p.  62. 
t  Spectator,  No.  18. 
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equivalent  of  notes,  however  the  number  may  vary.  The  com- 
mon expedient  of  composers  for  rectifying  a  deficiency  of  balance 
in  the  sentences  they  have  to  set  is  to  repeat  or  prolong  certain 
words.  The  vapidity  and  tedioiisness  resulting  from  this  practice 
have  been  a  fertile  source  of  amusement  to  the  readers  of  operatic 
libretti. 

The  conditions  which  fall  imder  the  head  of  language  and  relate 
to  the  choice  of  words  for  music  are,  if  possible,  more  important  than 
those  which  concern  the  meaning  and  composition  of  the  sentences. 
The  first  rule  to  be  laid  down  arises  out  of  the  simplest  exigency  of 
our  organs  of  speech.     In  order  that  the  singer's  intonation  may  be 
full  and  distinct,  it  is  necessary  that  his  mouth  should  be  wide 
open.     The  Uteral  and  syllabic  sounds  therefore,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  aperture  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided.    The  expedients  adopted  by  professional  teachers  and 
vocalists  may  here  form  a  guide  to  us.    A  good  teacher  will  in- 
variably instruct  his  pupils  in  singing  the  word  "  love  "  to  prolong 
the  open   vowelnsound  of  o  and  (Hminish  the  close  consonant- 
sound   of  r.     The   singers  practice   of  pronouncing  the   word 
**wind"   like  "mind,"  giving  the   i  its  y-soimd  instead  of  the 
unsound  which  it  has  in  speaking,  is  a  device  of  the  same  character. 
The  vowels  which   contract  the  organs  most  are  those  of  the 
dental,  labial,  and  guttural  consonants  /,  r,  p,  c,  g,  A,  </,  together 
with  the  sibilants  c  (soft),  s,  and  z,  and  of  the  close  vowels  e  (as  in 
^el),  i  (as  in  thin),  o  (as  in  soul),  n  (as  in  lute),  and  y  (as  in  liappy), 
'^'itli  the  half-vowel  half-labial  consonant  ir.*     The  second  rule, 
t:lierefore,  will  be  that  a  close  consonant  should,  if  possible,  be 
followed  by  an  open  vowel ;  s,  for  example,  by  o  as  in  song,  and 
'i  as  in  side,  not  by  o  as  in  soul  and  i  as  in  sing. 

The  third  i-ulc  is  a  corollary  of  the  preceding  and  prompted  by 
"fclie  ^same  reason.     Sibilants  are  always  to  be  shunned  in  vei*se, 
nd  in  verse  for  music  above  all.f    A  great  H\ang  poet  has  been 


•  A  writer  of  some  authority  CDr.  Guest  in  his  "  History  of  English  Rhythms,"  vol.  i. 
^^-  1)  enumerates  the  sound  of  a  (in  ale)  among  tho  "  narrow  "  and  the  sound  of  o  (in  oat) 
^Jnong  the  "  broad  "  vowels.  As  compared  >\ith  tho  sound  of  a  in  father^  tho  former  is 
"^Undoubtedly  somewhat  narrower,  but  his  organs  must  be  curiously  constructed  who 
^  OC8  not  contract  tho  passage  of  the  breath  less  when  pronouncing  a  in  ale  than  e  in  eel, 
^^oth  which  sounds  Dr.  Guest  alike  calls  ** narrow."  Every  ono*8  experience  may  be 
Similarly  trusted  to  distinguish  that  the  sound  of  o  in  oat  narrows  tho  aperture  more 
'^^lan  that  of  o  in  on.  In  relation  to  singing  at  all  events,  it  soems  to'^us  most  reasonable 
'^o  make  no  distinction  between  the  sounds  of  a,  and  to  distinguish  those  of  o.  Dr. 
^^uest  adds  h  and  d  to  the  number  of  *'  close  "  consonants,  on  the  ground  that  the  lips 
^^xie  closed  in  pronouncing  the  one  and  the  tongue  raised  to  the  palate  in  pronouncing 
'^lio  other.  In  conjunction  with  vowels,  however,  and  in  the  act  of  singing,  neither 
^^^msonant  has  the  prolonged  effect  of  closing  tho  passagd  of  the  breath,  but  rather  serves 
a  fulcrum  for  its  more  powerful  emission.  T,  and  in  a  less  degree  m  and  n,  partake 
^f  the  same  character,  but  it  is  not  shared  by /',  r,  and  p,  nor  any  of  the  gutturals  or 
sibilants. 

t  Special  exceptions  to  this  broad  role  may  be  justified  by  considerations  of  meaning, 
^«  in  Dryden's  **  Alexander's  Feast,**  where  the  repetition  of  s  in  the  lines 

"  *Sbftly  *weet  in  Lydian  measure*, 
iSbon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures," 
^«  no  doubt  intended  to  convey  the  effect  of  luxurious  effeminacy. 
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heard  to  say  that  he  would  mther  lose  a  thought  than  let  8  and  « 
come  together.  Although,  as  our  language  is  constituted,  to 
escape  this  wholly  would  transcend  even  his  power,  much  of  the 
discordant  hissing  which  offends  the  ear  in  ordinary  verse  might 
bo  avoided  by  a  Uttle  pains.  The  writer  for  music  should  especially 
avoid  8  when  followed  by  the  aspirate  or  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  still  more  fatal  w.  The  word  "wish"  has  been  denounced 
as  one  of  the  most  unsingable  in  the  language,*  but  is  perhaps 
outstripped  by  the  word  "  sweet,"  where  8  and  w  are  followed  by 
a  double  close  vowel  and  a  palatal  consonant.  The  most  un- 
happy introduction  of  it  that  we  remember  is  in  the  favourite 
Scotch  song  "Annie  Laurie,"  where  the  second  part  of  the  air 
has  an  ascending  scale  set  to  the  line,  "  Her  voice  is  low  and 
sweet,"  involving  the  coincidence  of  the  last  word  with  the 
shrillest  note,  to  the  utter  contradiction  of  the  sense.  A  word, 
however,  of  such  incessant  employment  in  poetry,  if  not  musical 
by  nature,  must  be  made  so  by  art.  A  perfectly  successful  use  of 
it  occurs  in  Vincent  Wallace's  setting  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  cradle- 
song  from  "  The  Princess  " — "  Sweet  and  low  " — where  it  is  mated 
with  an  appropriate  note,  and  should  be  munnured  rather  than 
sung. 

A  foui-th  i-ulc  provides  for  the  choice  of  words  in  which  the 
liquids  I  and  r  abound.  The  modifying  effect  of  the  former, 
especially  upon  the  hard  or  hissing  letters  associated  with  it,  may 
be  noted  in  such  words  as  "sleep,"  ** slumber,"  "plume,"  "iiock."  No 
letter  gUdes  over  the  tongue  more  softly,  and  ite  repetition  in  a 
vei-se  confers  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  car.  Leigh  Hunt  remarks 
upon  the  lines  from  Coleridge's  "  Christabel," 

"  Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness," 

that  "  the  very  smoothness  and  gentleness  of  the  Umbs  is  ii>  the 
series  of  the  letter  Ts.^f  The  same  alUteration  lends  exceeding 
sweetness  to  a  veree  of  Mr.  Locker's,  where  it  serves  in  concert 
^\^[th  8  to  convey  the  motion  and  sparkle  of  a  brook : — 

"  The  flow  of  life  is  still  a  rill 
That  laughs  and  leaps  and  glistens." 

The  extreme  facility  of  its  pronunciation  gives  tliis  letter  more 
importance  in  verse  written  to  be  sung.  /?,  though  less  suave 
per  86,  is  effective  on  account  of  its  softness  in  composition  and  of 
its  trilling  sound.  The  latter,  upon  which  the  French  lay  so  much 
stress,  is  veiy  serviceable  as  a  mechanical  help  in  singing. 

The  last  rules  upon  which  it  is  requisite  to  insist  under  the 
head   of    language   concern   the   use    of    alUteration    genemlly, 

*  Carpenter's  Hand-book  of  Poetry, 
t  Imagination  and  Fancy,  p.  9. 
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Judiciously  employed,  no  agency  is  more  musically  effective; 
iojudiciously,  it  creates  discord  instead  of  harmony.  Those 
who  abuse  it  usually  err,  not  only  by  excess,  but  by  monotony. 
The  early  English  method  of  repeating  the  initial  letters  of 
two  or  more  words  in  succession  has  been  commonly  adopted  by 
them,  whereas  the  secret  of  alliterative  charm  consists  in  sepa- 
rating the  letters  which  are  repeated,  and  intermingling  similar  or 
contrasted  soimds.  The  least  sensitive  ear  cannot  fail  to  be 
jarred  by  the  harshness  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 

''  As  the  flash  of  the  flakes  of  the  foam  flared  lamp-liko,  leaping  " 

after  comparing  it  with  Milton's 

'^/Voats  as  thejjDasSjyanned  with  unfimnbered  jo/umos.*' 

If  an  aggregation  of  identical  sounds  is  offensive  in  recitation,  it  is 
qrdte  intolerable  in  song.     Such  a  line  as  that  just  quoted  from 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  sheer  provocative  to  stammering.     To  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  voice  alKteration  must  put  on  some  disg^uise. 
This,  in  its  subtlest  form,  is  found  in  the  intermingling  of  the  soft 
^th  the  hard  labial,  dental,  and  guttural  consonants,  of  />  with  p, 
d  with  t,  V  with  /,  g  with  c  or  k.     For  illustrations  of  the  happy 
effect  thus  produced  the  reader  may  consult  the  poetiy  of  Milton 
and  Mr.  Tennyson.* 

A  safe  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  in  writing  verse  for  music 
tlie  greater  variety  of  soft  consonants  and  open  vowels  that  can  be 
oUained  the  better.  A  mingling  of  the  close  vowels  with  them 
^ids  a  charm  to  the  hannony  of  language  intended  for  recitation 
<'iily,  as  hi  the  stanza  of  Coleridge's  "  Day-dream,"  which  Leigh 
Hunt  cites  in  illustration  of  '*  poetic  sweetness  ''t — 

"  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're  shut : 

I  800  a  fountain  larjjo  and  fair, 
A  willow  and  a  ruined  hut, 

And  thee  and  mo  and  Mary  there. 
O  Mary  !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow, 
Bend  o'er  us  like  a  howor,  my  beautiful  green  willow  I'' 

^^'^  the  song-writer,  to  w^hom  close  vowels  are  an  abhorrence,  can- 
^'^^  ^vail  himself  of  this  refinement.  So  limited  is  his  clioice  of 
^'^^de,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  pains  such  vowels  will 
'^GCo?58arily  present  themselves,  and  his  fineness  of  ear  Avill  be 
'^^inly  taxed  to  secure  a  measure  of  openness  for  his  verse  sufB- 
^'lent  to  compensate  for  this  unavoidable  drawback. 

'^  pen  assonance  proper,  or  rliAnne,  unless  veiy  frequent  and 
^^pid,  in  which  case  it  has  the  eftect  of  alliteration,  we  doubt  if  he 
^^^  advantageously  rely.     The  ear,  being  mainly  occupied  wuth 

the  melody  to   which  the  Avords  are  set,  can  only  absorb  such  of 

Seo  Abbott  and  Seoley*s  Enj^dish  Lessons  for  English  People,  pp.  181  otaeij. 
t  Imagination  and  Fancy,  p.  38. 
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their  harmonies  as  are  immediately  apparent,  and  will  usually  fail 
to  detect  any  that  depend  upon  intervals  for  their  occurrence.  M. 
Gounod  (according  to  a  summaiy  which  has  recently  appeared  of 
his  views  upon  this  subject*)  seems  to  think  that  "  rhyme  rather 
hampers  than  assists  the  composer."  Mucli,  however,  must  be 
trusted  to  the  collaboration  of  the  musician  with  the  poet  in  this 
respect.  Special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  former  may  bring  to  light 
poetic  beauties  which  would  otherwise  be  hidden,  and  conceal 
defects  which  would  otherwise  be  patent.  "  By  judicious  setting 
and  right  tuning  the  words,"  Hcniy  Lawes  contended  that  "  our 
English,"  although  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  "better 
smoothed  and  vowelled  "  ItaUan,  and  "  a  Kttle  overclogged  with 
consonants,"  might  be  made  "  smooth  enough."t  And  among  the 
elements  of  smoothness  must  be  reckoned  rhyme,  the  force  of  which 
it  certainly  lies  mthin  a  composer's  power  to  emphasize.  An  in- 
stance offers  in  Arne's  setting  of  '*  Where  the  bee  sucks,"  which 
brings  out  the  recurrence  of  the  rhyme  to  /  into  effective  pro- 
minence by  assigning  a  long  note  (a  minim)  at  the  opening  of  each 
bar  to  the  chiming  word,  thrice  repeating  the  phrase  "  When  owls 
do  cry,"  and  concluding  with  a  mn  upon  the  last  word,  "fly.'' 
But  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  cannot  presume  to  deal 
further. 

A  third  series  of  conditions  might  possibly  be  grouped  imder 
the  head  of  metre,  but  we  incline  to  doubt  if  any  definite  rules 
hereupon  can  be  laid  down.  Metre  in  English  verse  (which  follows 
the  usage  of  the  Provencal  and  South  European  languages 
generally^)  is  admittedly  the  creature  of  accent,  not  of  quantity, 
and  although  for  convenience  sake  we  apply  to  its  varieties  the 
names  of  "  feet,"  which  were  once  appropriated  to  quantity,  those 
names  now  only  "  denote  groups  of  accented  and  non-accented 
syllable8."§  The  word  "  comfort,"  e.fj,,  is  called  a  trochee  because 
an  accent  is  thrown  on  the  first  syllable  and  none  on  the  second; 
"  agree  "  is  called  an  iamb,  for  the  convei-se  reason  ;  "  frequently" 
is  a  dactyl ;  "  receiving,"  an  amphibrach ;  "  colonnade,"  an  ana- 
paest. By  traditional  and  habitual  practice  we  are  accustomed 
to  connect  particular  stresses  of  the  voice  with  particular 
emotions  and  ideas  which  the  ear  would  feel  it  inappropriate 
to  alter.  To  this  consecrated  usage  the  writer  for  music,  if  ho 
adopts  metre  as  a  vehicle,  will  seek  to  conform,  but  to  trans- 
late the  appropriateness  of  which  he  is  conscious  into  verse  is 
far  from  easy,  o^ving  to  the  conflict  of  associations  involved 
in  the  meanhig  of  the  words   employed.     Thus  "merrily"  and 

*  Acade.uii/,  October  23,  1S75,  upon  his  preface  to  "George  Dandin," 

t  Preface  to  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  1653,  cited  in  Chappeirs  Popular  Mosie. 

X  Sismondi's  Literature  of  South  of  Europe,  pp.  84  et  seq. 

§  Abbott  and  Socloy'a  English  Lessons  for  English  People,  p.  151. 
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** tenderly**  are  both  dactyls,  but  the  ideas  -which  they  express 
^re  so  diflFerent  that  one  cannot  predicate  of  the  dactylic  measure 
that  it  is  distinctively  suitable  to  either.  For  analyses  and  illus- 
'trations,  drawn  from  our  great  poets,  of  the  several  modulations  of 
xhythm  which  have  been  employed  in  the  expression  of  contrasted 
Sdeas,  the  reader  may  refer  to  such  authorities  as  Abbott  and 
Seeley's  "  English  Lessons,"  and  Guest's  "  History  of  English 
[Khythms.**  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  observing  that  in  this 
xespect,  again,  variety  appears  necessaiy  to  ensure  the  highest 
^fiects. 

.  The  distinction  assumed  at  starting  between  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  "musical"  verse  and  verse  adapted  for  music  will 
Tiowbe  manifest.     Setting  aside  the  conditions  of  meaning,  the 
technical  requisites  of  the  latter  have  been  found  to  consist  of 
literal  instead  of  metrical  harmonies.    In  poetry  written  for  recita- 
tion alone  the  rhythmical  elements  are  of  paramount  impoiiance. 
Accuracy  of  syllabic  accentuation,  an  observance  which  is  habitual 
mihout  being  formal  of  the   "time"  belonging  to  any  given 
measure,  due  adjustment  of  the  heavy  and  the  light  words  in 
each  line,  and  skilful  variation  of  the  pause  and  the  caesura,  make 
up  the  requisites  of  what  is  called  poetical  music.    Any  one  can 
lest  this  for  himself  by  studying  a  passage  of  Milton's  or  Mr. 
Tennyson's  blank  verse,  or  one  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  best  lyrics. 
That  obedience  to  all  these  conditions  enhances  the  aiiistic  value, 
and  may  even  heighten  the  audible  effect,  of  verse  for  music  we 
•ire  not  seeking  to  deny,  but  we  doubt  if  any  but  the  first  of  tliera 
t^an  be    considered    indispensable.       Tliough   Mr.    Sully   is   un- 
doubtedly justified   in   affinning   that   "  the  metric   form  is  one 
which  best  harmonizes  in  its  dignity  and  beauty  \dih  the  musical 
vesture,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  most  readily  lends  itself 
to  musical  treatment,"*  it  is  notorious  that   some   of  the  finest 
words  ever  set  to  music  have  been  devoid  of  metrical  arrange- 
iiH'nt.    With  the  rest  of  the  rhythmical  elements  enumerated  the 
song.\sTiter  can  afford  to  dispense,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
words  have  to  be  arranged  for  setting,  and,  whatever  metre  he 
^^ay  select,  he  must  suffer  the   composer  to   supersede  it  by  a 
dominant  measure  of  his  own.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  perhaps, 
it  18  inevitable  that  the  rhythm  should  be  drowned  in  the  flow  of 
the  melody.     M.  Gounod  (as  we  leani  from  the  source  already 
<luoted)  has  practically  avowed  a  preference  for  a  prose  libretto^ 
^^  a  deliverance  from  rhythmical  "  monotony  and  imiformity,"t 
^^d  though  tliis  charge  is  rather  levelled  against  French  poetiy 
^n  our  own,  which  is  governed  by  different  rules,  it  is  of  suffi- 
ciently general  appHcation  to  illustrate  the  thesis  that  rhythm  is 

•  CoMTEMFORABT  REVIEW,  Juno,  1875.  f  Academy^  ut  siipra, 
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far  from  indispensable.  Nevertheless,  while  contending  for  the 
subordinate  claim  of  metrical  considerations  upon  the  song- 
writer's attention,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  charm  which  an 
harmonious  adjustment  of  music  to  metre  confers  at  the  hands  of 
a  sldlful  master.  In  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,"  how  feKcitously  has 
Ame  caught  the  joyous  spirit  which  Shakespere  infused  into  the 
dactylic  measure  of  the  last  couplet  I  The  allotment  of  notes  is 
not  formally  accurate,  indeed,  for  the  emphatic  word  "  merrily  "  is 
set  to  two  quavers  and  a  crotchet,  as  if  it  were  an  anapeest ;  but 
Ame,  if  he  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  probably  allowed  for 
the  certainty  that  this  woidd  be  pronounced  in  singing  as  in 
speaking.  Stress  is  thus  practically  laid  upon  the  first  and  last 
syllables,  and  the  cfiect 'obtained  by  frequent  repetition  enhances 
that  tripping  intonation  by  which  he  clearly  intended  to  express 
the  dancing  flight  and  happy  carol  of  the  enfranchised  fairy.  In 
this  case,  and  a  few  others,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  metrical  and 
musical  harmony  may  yield  itself  to  an  analysis  which  for  the 
most  part  it  seems  to  defy.  The  investigation  demands  more 
knowledge  and  skill  than  we  can  pretend  to  bring  to  it,  and  may 
be  commended  to  finer  hands. 

If  the  conditions  thus  outlined  had  to  be  carefully  studied  by  a 
poet  before  he  composed  a  song,  not- one  in  a  hundred  probably 
would  ever  attempt  it.  We  need  scarcely  disclaim,  however,  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis.  Every  inspired  artist  doubtless 
obeys  the  laws  of  his  art  unconsciously  during  the  season  of 
inspiration,  and  it  is  reserved  for  the  critic,  writing  it  may  be 
centuries  later,  to  discover  by  patient  research  the  modes  of 
oj)eration  to  which  the  poet  was  guided  by  the  superior  fineness 
of  liis  organs.  How  they  thus  guide  him,  whether  by  real  instinct 
or  oiJy  a  much-accelerated  process  of  ordinary  mental  action,  it 
must  be  left  for  metaphysicians  to  decide.  Upon  a  deliberate^, 
rcvudon  of  his  worlc,  however,  the  poet  may  become  conscious  of 
the  path  by  which  he  has  travelled ;  and,  when  once  discovered, 
the  laws  of  art  are  as  available  for  study  by  himself  as  by  any  of 
his  readers.  That  some  of  the  laws  under  consideration  were  not 
unknown  to  our  seventeenth-century  lyrists  is  tolerably  certain, 
but  the  knowledge  has  gro^^^l  ^vith  the  gro^vth  of  criticism,  and 
the  means  of  studying  at  leisure  analyses  of  their  predecessors* 
work  gives  to  the  song-writers  of  to-day  advantages  not  to  be 
despised.  Analyses  of  this  description,  more  or  less  complete,  may" 
be  found  in  the  volumes  of  reference  already  cited.  Nothin 
more  can  here  be  attempted  than  by  a  rapid  Kterary  survey 
illustrate  and  fortify  the  conclusions  above  submitted. 

Referring  to  what  "aid  under  the  head  of  meaning,  n 

find  its  conditions  ^'^lerable  fidelity  by  so  eariy  t 

flong-writer  as  Sir  ,  oT!erwiaiigli.i 
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OB  his  sonnets  often  are,  his  best  songs  are  clear  in  expression, 
and  have  verses  of  rare  sweetness.  One  must  except  from  this 
praise  most  of  the  lyrics  in  his  "  Arcadia,"  but  these  are  generally 
imitations  of  classical  and  Italian  models,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  were  ever  intended  to  be  sung.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  words 
adapted  by  him  to  current  airs  are  of  far  less  worth  than  those 
that  he  simply  entitled  "songs,"  the  melodies  appropriate  to 
which  we  may  surmise  to  have  been  of  his  own  conception.  The 
eighth  song  m  **  Astrophel  and  Stella"  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece 
as  a  whole,  but  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth  is  the  most  perfect  in  its 
poetic  expression  of  tenderness,  and  its  adaptation  for  music : — 

**  0  dear  life !  when  shall  it  be 
That  mine  eyes  thine  eyes  may  see, 

And  in  them  thy  mind  discover. 
Whether  absence  have  had  force 
Thy  remembrance  to  divorce 
From  the  image  of  thy  lover  ?** 

What  can  be  said  that  has  not  been  already  better  said  con- 
cerning the  excellence  of  Shakespere  as  a  song-writer  ?     In  aU 
his  songs,  ranging  over  the  entire  compass  of  emotion,  charged 
with  fancy  or  with  hiunour,  and  tinged  with  thought,  there  is 
scarcely  an  obscure  or  over-subtle  passage.    The  sweet  and  fresh 
simplicity  which  is  their  dominant  charm  leaves  ample  room  for 
Juusical  adornment.     Modestly  brightened  with  imagery,  unex- 
^ggerated  in  phrase,  and  balanced  in  construction,  they  have 
P^ffered  the  most  tempting  invitation  to  be  set  which  a  composer 
/^as  perhaps  ever  received  from  English  poetry.    How  eagerly  the 
^^^'itation  has  been  accepted,  by  Purcell,  Lock,  Ame,  Stevens, 
-^'^liop,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Sullivan,  and  others,  every  lover 
^^  ^xiusic  knows. 

I^»i  their  nervous  yet  delicate  strength  of  language,  some  of  Ben 

•^oxx^on's  songs  are  scarcely  to  be  matched.     Witness  his  "  Queen 

*ttcl    huntress  chaste  and  fair,"  and  "  See  the  chariot  at  hand,"  both 

Ret    Hjy  Horsley,  and  "  Drink  to  me  only,"  among  the  most  popular 

^^  ^:*lees.    Marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  lucidity  and  grace  are 

^^^    lest  of  the  lyrics  scattered  among  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 

^l^'t;cher,  Lyly,  Webster,  Dekker,  and  others  of  the  great  Shake- 

^^^>^an  cycle.     Even  Ford,  who  has  been  blamed  for  the  "per- 

Ple^^ity  and  obscurity  "  of  his  dramatic  language,  displays  neither 

^  Ixis  songs.     The  minor  lyiists  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 

l^^^^^th  century — Ayton,  Wither,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  and  Carew — 

^^^  similar  characteristics.    Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them, 

^^^  are  not  dreamy  in  thought  nor  enigmatical  in  style.    Two  or 

^^^^  of  Lovelace's  songs  are  gems  of  the  first  water ;  Suckling 

ana  Either,  in  their  best  vein,  are  incomparably  fresh  and  spirited. 

/lore  ornate  and  scholarly  in  their  robe  of  diction,  but  intrin- 

^acatly  clear  in  motive,  and,  though  full  of  fancy,  sparingly  touched 

s  2 
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with  simile  or  metaphor,  are  the  few  songs  which  Milton  has 
written.     Herrick,  in  "To   Daffodils,"  and  "The  Kiss,"  ahnost 
recalls  Shakespere  by  his  exquisite  simpUcity,  as  in  the  classic 
refinement  of  his  elegiac  poems  he  almost  rivals  Jonson  and 
Milton.    Dryden,  though  less  happy  in  his  songs  than  in  his  odes 
for  nuisic,  never  fails  for  want  of  directness.    They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  echoes  of  the  prevalent  tone  of  imreal  and  sickly  senti- 
ment* which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  disavow,  but  occasionally, 
as  in  "  Ah !  fading  joy,"  and  one  or  two  songs  in  "  Elng  Arthur," 
his  masculine  and  easy  grace  asserts  itself.    Waller,  whom  his 
contempomries  overpraised  for  his  care  to  secure  "smoothness 
of  numbers,"  has  been  accused  by  his  latest  critic  of  attaining  this 
result  at  the  expense  of  inverting  and  sometimes  obscuring  his 
meaning,*  but  does  not  deserve  this  reproach  so  far  as  his  songs 
are  concerned.     "  Go,  lovely  rose,"  "  While  I  listen  to  thy  voice/' 
'*  On  a  Girdle,"  and  "  Phyllis,  why  should  we  delay  ?"  are  as  lucid 
as  they  are  polished.     The  poets  who  succeeded  him  bestowed 
such  attention  to  music  as  they  could  spare  from  satirical,  didactic, 
and  pastoral  poetry,  upon  the  ode  rather  than  the  song.     The 
ballads  introduced  into  "  The  Beggars'  Opera,"  Thomson's  "  Rule, 
Britannia,"  and  the  songs  of  Harry  Carey  and  Charles  Dibdin, 
however  well  adapted  for  the  music  set  to  them,  scarcely  rise 
above  the  level  of  tolerable  verse.    One  or  two  of  Blake's  early 
and  coherent  utterances,   especially  "My  silks  and  fine  array," 
and    "A    Cradle    Song,"    are    of  unusual  beauty;    and,   in  a 
lower  key,  a  graceful  lyric  of  Gray's,  and  a  sparkUng  bacchic  of 
Sheridan's,  call  for  exception  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  the  eighteenth 
century  would  have  been  stigmatized  as  the  nadir  of  song-writing 
if  it  had  not  produced  Bums,  who,  just  at  its  close,  animated  the 
art  into  new  and  vigorous  life.     Too  well-known  to  need  enu- 
meration, the  charm  of  his  songs  will  be  admitted  to  consist 
not  less  in  their  artlessness  than  in  their  tenderness  or  force. 
Inspired  for  the  most  part  by  his  native  melodies,  they  have 
effected  an  amalgamation  for  which  the  Union  was  unavfdling, 
and  thoroughly  popularized  Scottish  music  over  the  Border.     A 
generation  later,  Moore  accomplished  the  same  patriotic  task  for 
the  melodies  of  Ireland,  and  consummated  a  revolution  which  has 
displaced  from  pubUc  favour  a  body  of  English  melody  not  1 
beautiful,  and  probably  more  varied,  than  is  possessed  by  eithe 
of  the  sister  ldngdoms.t    To  this  supersession  it  must  perforc 
submit,  until  a  national  poet  arises  willing  and  able  to  do  it  equaZ3 
justice.    Meantime,  the  songs  of  Moore  are  a  treasury  of  tnnefij^ 
verse,  replete  with  fancy,  wit,  and  humour,  of  which  England  Im 

*  R.  B«ll,  AUiM 

t  En  reriMdk  -  *^i»»%  pmti  lor  SootHah  and  Ifiah  hM 
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not  less  proud  than  Ireland.  No  brighter  efHorescence  of  mere 
sentiment  is  to  be  foimd  in  our  poetry.  His  best  utterances  are 
clear  and  manly,  and  his  worst,  though  sometimes  tumid  and 
tawdry,  are  never  cloudy  nor  intricate. 

Two  only  of  Moore's  great  contemporaries,  Byron  and  Scott, 
were  successful  song-writers.  If  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies "  of  the 
former,  written  by  request,  not  by  inspiration,  are  generally  tame 
and  colourless,  there  is  passionate  force  in  the  stanzas  commencing 
**I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name;"  genuine 
feeling  in  "  When  we  two  parted ;"  lively  fancy,  without  elabora- 
tion, in  the  spirit-songs  of  "  Manfred ;"  and  a  graceful  Hghtness  in 
such  trifles  as  "  Maid  of  Athens "  and  "  Fill  the  goblet  again." 
Scott's  songs  have  unusual  variety,  and  exhibit  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass the  same  qualities  of  dramatic  and  picturesque  variety  which 
constitute  the  enduring  charm  of  his  fictions.  "  Where  shall  the 
lover  rest,"  from  **Marmion ;"  the  "Boat-song"  and  the  "Coronach," 
from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake ;"  "  The  Cavalier,"  from  "  Rokeby ; " 
**(>n  Tweed  River"  and  the  "Border-ballad,"  from  the  "Monastery," 
may  be  singled  out  for  special  praise.  All  have  colour  without 
richness,  and  a  vigorous  directness  readily  adaptable  to  musical 
illustration. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  exclude  a  poet  so  eminently  endowed 

"with  the  lyrical  gift  as  Shelley  from  the  number  of  fortunate  song- 

^^nriters,  but  the  reasons  already  adduced  explain  the  necessity. 

Out  of  the  fifty  or  more  songs,  choruses,  dirges,  &c.,  that  he  has 

"written,  scarcely  ten  can  be  selected  as  wholly  available  for  music, 

^Lud  only  two  or  three  ("  Swifter  far  than  summer  s  flight,"  "  Lines 

"Ao  an  Indian  air,"  and  "An  Arabian  Love-song")  as  of  supreme 

icellence.    It  is  not  that  the  language  is  obscure  ;  in  many  cases 

it  is  clear  as  crystal ;  but  the  ideas  are  subtle,  requiring  keen 

thought  to  follow  them,  which  music  cannot  adequately  translate, 

lor,  if  it  could,  would  the  hearer  be  in  a  position  to  apprehend. 

Wing  over  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  for  analogous 

^^reasons,  we  find  the  conditions  of  meaning  observed  by  some  of 

*-faeir  minor  contemporaries,  especially  Landor,  Procter,  Joanna 

-'^aiUie,  and  Campbell.     The  few  of  Lander's  poems  which  are 

^^Hctly  songs  are  singularly  sweet.     "While  you,  my  love,  are 

*^5^>"  "  One  year  ago  my  path  was  green,"  and  "  The  leaves  are 

■^^Uing,"   unite    the    classic    grace    of    the    seventeenth-centuiy 

''^^'xdsts  with  a  delicate  tenderness  rarely  to  be  recognized  in  the 

I^o^try  of  any  century  but  the  present.     Procter  and   Joanna 

"^^^illie,  in  their  best  vein,  recall  the  old  dramatists  from  whom 

^*^^ir  inspiration  was  largely  drawn.     Both  have  written  songs 

ich  congenial   musicians  have  been   found  to  set,  and  with 

-lom  they  are  entitled  to  share  the  resulting  honoure  of  popu- 

^*^ty.     Campbell's  spirited  battle-chants  need  no  more  than  a 
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passing  mention.  In  our  own  day  the  art  has  attained  its  utmost 
perfection  at  the  hands  of  a  master  who  has  left  no  mode  of 
metrical  expression  untried,  "  et  ni/iil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit.*^  For 
songs  comparable  to  Mr.  Tennyson's,  in  the  highest  lyrical 
qualities,  we  can  revert  to  none  but  Shakespere's,  of  whose  ripe 
wisdom,  airy  fancy,  and  manynsided  sensibility  they  often  remind 
us.  They  have  somewhat,  too,  of  Jonson's  and  Herrick's  finesse^ 
with  greater  dehcacy,  and  blend  the  feeling  of  Burns  with  the 
polish,  but  without  the  tawdriness,  of  Moore.  In  a  certain  exqui- 
site refinement  of  culture  diffused  over  their  style,  which  partakes 
of  the  colour  of  imagination  and  the  form  of  thought,  without 
carrying  either  to  an  excess  tliat  would  impair  their  final  cause 
of  musical  function,  a  few  of  these  songs  seem  to  us  imique.  "  In 
love,  if  love  be  love,"  "  Tears,  idle  tears,"  and  "  Ask  me  no  more,** 
are  typical  examples.  From  dainty  playfulness,  as  in  "  It  is  the 
miller  s  daughter,"  to  triumphant  joy,  as  in  "  Light,  so  low  upon 
earth;"  from  transient  discontent,  as  in  "Love  that  hath  us  in 
the  net,'*  to  infinite  yearning,  as  in  "  Sweet  is  true  love;"  from 
the  restlessness  of  hope,  as  in  "  The  mist  and  the  min,"  to  the 
stagnation  of  despair,  as  in  "Hopeless  doom  of  woman;"  from 
the  gaiety  to  the  pensiveness  that  alike  find  their  reflection  in 
nature,  as  in  **  Be  merry,  all  birds,  to-day,"  "  The  Brook,"  and 
"  Break,  break,"  almost  every  chord  of  emotion  is  vibrated  and 
every  mood  embodied,  to  each  being  given  the  most  appropriate 
expression  consistent  with  musical  fitness.  How  ^videly  this 
fitness  has  been  recognized  by  contemporary  composere  we  need 
not  stop  to  recoimt. 

To  illustrate  the  i-ules  above  laid  do^^^l  under  the  head  of 
language  involves  a  tedious  numerical  calculation  of  which  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  be  content  with  the  results.  We  have  first 
to  show  that  in  the  songs  of  the  best  ancient  and  modem  poets 
who  have  established  their  fame  as  writers  for  music,  there  will  be 
found  a  considerable  preponderance  of  open  sounds.  This  may 
be  instanced  by  the  vowels.  Selecting  three  of  Shakspere's  songs 
at  random,  we  find  in  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,"  forty-one  open 
vowels  to  thirteen  close ;  in  "  Who  is  Silvia  ?"  sixty-four  to  forty- 
five  ;  in  "  Orpheus  wth  his  lute,"  fifty-three  to  thirty-four.  In 
Milton's  "Sweet  Echo"  (from  Comus),  "O'er  the  smooth  enamelled 
green"  (from  Arcades),  and  "On  May  morning,"  there  are  of  open 
vowels  seventy-five,  forty,  and  fifty-five  to  tliirty-nine,  thirty-one, 
and  thirty-five  close  respectively.  In  Herrick's  "  Go,  happy  rose," 
there  are  seventy-nine  to  thirty-two ;  in  "  Daffodils,"  sixty-eight 
to  forty-eight;  in  "Blossoms,"  sixty-eight  to  forty-three.  In 
Moore's  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  there  are  ninety-one  to  fifty ;  in 
"  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms,"  ninety-five  to 
sixty-eight ;  in  "  Rich  and  rare,"  ninety-eight  to  foi-ty-eight,    Mr. 
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Tennyson,  in  three  songs  from  The  Piincess,  "  As  thro'  the  land," 
"Home  they  brought,"  and  "  The  splendour  falls,'*  has  respectively 
forty-six  to  twentynsix,  seventynsix  to  thirty-five,  and  ninety-six  to 
fieventy-nine. 

It  has  next  to  be  shown  that  where  enforced  to  employ  close 
consonants,  the  best  writers  have  connected  the  defect  in  a  majority 
of  instances  by  the  addition  of  open  vowels.  Selecting  the  same 
examples  as  before,  we  find  in  Shakespere  forty-five  close  con- 
sonants (including  w)  thus  con*ected  to  twenty-six  uncorrected ; 
in  llilton  forty-seven  to  thirty-seven;  in  Herrick,  fifty-four  to 
forty-six ;  in  Moore  a  hundred  and  two  to  eighty-one  ;  in  Mr. 
Tennyson  ninety-four  to  sixty-six.  ' 

A  paucity  of  sibilants  and  ivs  was  the  next  requisite  prescribed. 
In  the  three  songs  selected  which  consist  of  seven,  fifteen,  and 
twelve  lines  respectively,  Shakespere  employs  s  twelve,  thirty, 
and  thirty-six  times ;  w  three,  five,  and  five  times.  In  the  three 
songs  of  Milton,  numbering  respectively  fourteen,  twelve,  and  ten 
lines,  he  employs  s  twenty-five,  fifteen,  and  twenty-three  times ; 
u>  seven,  four,  and  eight  times.  Herrick  employs  s  twenty-three, 
thirty,  and  nineteen  times;  w  eight,  six,  and  eight  tii^es,  in 
his  three  songs  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  lines  respec- 
tively. In  the  twenty-four,  sixteen,  and  sixteen  lines  of  Moore, 
s  occurs  thirty-three,  thirty-two,  and  thirty  times ;  w  ten,  fifteen, 
and  eleven  times.  In  Mr.  Tennyson's  three  songs  consisting 
severally  of  ten,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  lines,  s  occurs  eleven, 
twenty-seven,  and  thii-ty-four  times ;  w  ten,  nine,  and  eight  times. 
In  the  single  instance  of  Shakcspere's  "  Orpheus "  sibilants  are 
used  to  excess,  but  they  are  well  distributed  except  in  one  line, 
and  even  there  are  separated  by  open  vowels. 

An  abundance  of  liquids  was  the  next  requisite ;  and  of  these  we 
find  in  the  seven  Knes  of  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,"  twenty-six ;  in 
the  fifteen  lines  of  "  Who  is  Silvia?"  thirty-eight ;  in  the  twelve  lines 
of  **  Orpheus  with  his  lute,"  thirty-one.  In  the  fourteen  lines  of 
"  Sweet  Echo,"  there  are  forty-four ;  in  the  twelve  lines  of  "  O'er 
the  smooth  enamelled  green,"  thirty ;  in  the  ten  lines  of  "  May  morn- 
ing," thirty-six.  In  "  Go,  happy  rose,"  (fifteen  Hues)  there  are 
forty-eight  Kquids,  in  "  Daffodils  "  (sixteen  lines)  twenty-nine ;  in 
** Blossoms"  (eighteen  lines)  forty.  Moore,  in  the  twenty-four 
lines  of  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  has  fifty-six,  and  in  his  two 
other  songs,  both  consisting  of  sixteen  lines,  sixty-one  and  sixty- 
three.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  twenty-six  in  the  ten  lines  of  "  As  thro* 
the  land,"  fifty-one  in  the  sixteen  lines  of  "  Home  they  brought," 
^nd  eighty-four  in  the  eighteen  lines  of  "  The  splendour  falls." 

The  evidences  of  alliteration  in  some  of  the  songs  selected  are 
So  veiled  that  they  may  easily  escape  detection.  Without  actually 
Counting,  few  will  believe  that  in  the  seven  lines  of  "  Where  the 
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bee  sucks,"  there  are  six  t's,  ten  Ts,  six  m's,  and  six  n's ;  or  that  in 
the  second  veree  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Bugle-song  "  (six  lines)  there 
are  as  many  as  fourteen  Ts,  fifteen  n's,  and  sixteen  r's.  The  method 
of  obtaining  an  effect  of  chime  without  apparent  effort,  namely,  by 
repeating  similar  rather  than  the  ^ same  soimds,  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  second  verse  of  "  Who  is  Silvia  ?"  which  contains  four 
i's,  three  p\  two  /*s,  and  two  r's ;  and  the  first  verse  of  **  Orpheus,** 
which  contains  three  ^s,  two  v's  and  four  p's,  besides  four  m's 
and  eight  n's.  Milton,  who  uses  obvious  alliteration  more  than 
his  fellows,  seldom  repeats  the  same  initial  letter  above  twice  con- 
secutively, often  interposes  a  word  commencing  with  another,  and 
sometimes  distributes  the  repeated  soimd  over  several  lines. 

**  And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet/' 

in  "Comus,"  is  almost  an  unique  instance  of  threefold  alliteration, 
and  this  was  doubtless  designed  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  blan- 
dishments described.  Phrases  such  as  "Meander's  margent,** 
"  love-lorn,"  and  "  sad  song,"  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there, 
but  the  disposition  exemplified  in  such  hues  as 

*^  My  sliding  chariot  stays,^ 
'*  On  the  lawns  and  on  the  leas,** 
"  The  Tiolet-embroidered  vale,*' 

is  more  common.  The  following  quatrain  from  the  "Arcades'* 
offers  a  still  more  favourable  example  of  skill — 

"  iVymphx  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  Mindy  jLadon'5  /ified  ftanks ; 
On  old  LjcmuB  or  Cjllene  hoar 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  pinks." 

The  distribution  of  a  repeated  sound  may  be  instanced  from  the 
same  poem,  where  that  cru,r  of  poetic  art,  the  letter  «,  is  all  but 
confined  to  a  single  word  for  six  consecutive  Unes — 

*^  O'er  the  nnooth  enamelled  green, 
Where  no  print  of  ^^p  hath  been, 
Follow  me  as  I  fing, 
And  touch  the  warbled  string, 
Under  the  «hady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  «tar-proof.'* 


Herrick  employs  the  same  artful  separation  of  identical  sounds 
in  "  Blossoms  :" — 

**  /air  pledges  of  a/ruit/'al  tree, 
Why  do  ye /all  so/ast?  " 

Moore  skilfully  intermingles  J,  t/,  and  Jl  in  the  lines — 

"  Xoyfower  of  her  kindred. 
No  rose6ad  is  nigh 
To  reyfect  6ack  her  Washes.** 

Mr.  Tennyson  with  still  happier  effect  interchanges  6/,  y/,  tl^ 
And  pi  in  the  following  lines  of  his  "  Bugle-song:" — 

"  Bfavf,  bnyib,  6/ow,  set  the  wild  echoes  ^ying." 
**  The  hmcDB  of  IXflmidftAnily  blowing  : 

J9  n^  mWii  4naCf  ^Vi^ffVi^iN^^ 
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The    final  requisite   of  verae  for  miisio — namely,  the  prepon- 
derance of  consonants  which  are  either  soft  themselves  or  are 
softened  by  the  addition  of  liquids — receives  ample  illusti-ation 
from  the  songs  of  aU  these  masters.     In  "  Where  the  bee  sucks" 
the  proportion  of  such  consonants  to  hard  is  thirty-four  to  ten ;  in 
**  Who  is  Silvia  ?  "  sixty-eight  to  thirty-one ;  in  "  Orpheus  "  sixty- 
nine  to  twenty-eight.    In  Milton's  "  Sweet  Echo  "  the  proportion 
is  eighty-five  to  thirty-six ;  in  "  O'er  the  smooth  enamelled  green  " 
forty-six  to  twenty ;  in  "  May  Morning"  seventy-six  to  seventeen. 
Senick's  "Go,  happy  rose!"  nimibers  seventy-three  to  fifty; 
**DaflFodils"  sixty-one  to  thirty-seven;  ''Blossoms"  seventy-two 
to  thirty-six.    Moore's  "Last  Rose  of  Summer"  has  a  hundred 
«nd  six  to  forty-three;  "BeKeve  me"  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
"to  fifty-three ;  "  Rich  and  rare  "  a  himdred  and  twelve  to  thirty- 
xiine.   Mr.  Tennyson,  in  "  As  thro'  the  land,"  has  forty-six  to  tweniy- 
one ;  in  "  Home  they  brought,"  ninety-five  to  forty-one ;  in  the 
**  Bugle-song  "  a  himdred  and  twenty-six  to  forty-four. 

For  brevity's  sake  these  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  a 
:Mew  typical  song-writers.     So  far,  however,  as  the  same  test  has 
Tbeen  applied,  it  holds  good  of  others  who  have  attained  marked 
sBuccess  in  the  art — notably  of  Bums,  Scott,  and  Procter.    Having 
justified  the  prescribed  conditions   of  meaning    and   language 
^isgainst  any  suspicion  of  arbitrariness  by  such  unimpeachable  tes- 
"•imony  to  their  acceptance,  we  are  entitled  to  credit  all  the  great 
^Bong-writers  who  have  selected  themes  and  words  which  mu- 
^cians  have  been  eager  to  set,  and  vocaUsts  able  to  sing,  with  an 
distinctive  knowledge  and  faithful  observance  of  similar  if  not 
identical  conditions.     It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  admittedly 
'^msingable  character  of  so  much  modem   verse   which  reports 
itself  as  "  song"  is  attributable  to  a  corresponding  ignorance  and 
^:^eglect.    For  this  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  weary  the 
:x«ader  by  breaking  butterflies  upon  the  wheel.     Drawing-room 
*•*  ballads "  as  a  class,  allowing  of  course  for  many  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  safely  left  to  the  contempt  of  those  who  sing 
^them  without  any  assistance  from  the   critic.     The    "  divorce 
l)etween  soimd  and  sense  "  only  too  apparent  in  them  is  not  so 
jflagrant  as  Moore  tells  us  he  found  in  the  popular  songs  of  his 
early  days,  to  which  he  could  but  apply  the  comment  of  Figaro  : 
^*  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'etre  dit,  on  le  chante."     That  we 
Iiave  advanced  beyond  that  stage  is  due  to  the  few  poets  among 
Tis  who  have  remained  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  the  art.     That  we 
lave   advanced  no   further  is  the   fault  not   of  the   poetasters 
"who  can  write  no  better,  nor  of  the  composera  who  must  take 
"what  they  can  get,  but  of  the  poets  well  qualified  to  supply  them, 
"whose  "  songs  "  are  either  inappropriate  for  music  or  impracticable 
for  the  voice.    Evidences  of  one  form  of  inadequacy  or  the  other 
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are  to  be  found  in  quarters  where  we  should  scarcely  look  for 
them. 

Mr.  Rossetti's  "  House  of  Life  "*  includes  eleven  "  songs,"  many 
of  which  are  striking  and  beautiful  poems ;  but  we  question  if  more 
than  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  them  would  have  been  recognized  by 
their  title  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  "Plighted  Promise,"  there  is  none  which  carries  its  meaning 
on  its  front,  none  which  does  not  demand  a  second  or  thii-d  reading 
before  this  can  be  grasped,  in  which  there  is  not  either  a  subtle 
tone  of  thought,  rich  colouring  of  language,  or  profusion  of 
imagery  that  would  hopelessly  embarrass  a  composer  and  distract 
the  attention  of  a  singer.  We  select  in  illustration  the  first  and  last 
verses  of  "  The  Sea  Limits,"  which  suflSciently  embody  its  motive : — 

*^  Consider  the  8oa*8  listless  chime, 
Time*s  self  it  is,  made  audible, 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  spoil. 
Secret  continuance  sublhne 

Is  the  sea's  end :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.    Since  time  was, 

This  sound  hath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

•  •  •  •  •  i» 

**  Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach, 

And  listen  at  its  lips :  thej  sigh 

The  same  desire  and  mystery. 
The  echo  of  the  whole  sea's  speech. 

And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  heart. 

Not  anything  but  what  thou  art, 
And  Eai-th,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each." 

Thoughtfully  conceived  and  worthily  expressed,  without  doubt; 
but  not  easy  to  follow,  and  by  what  sort  of  right  to  be  called  a 
song  ?  There  is  no  hint  in  it  of  the  carol,  of  the  serenade,  of  the 
hymn,  of  the  peean,  of  the  dirge,  or  any  other  known  form  of 
verse  wliich  nature  or  convention  has  associated  with  music.  It 
is  a  pure  effort  of  meditative  thought,  and  its  title  a  palpable  mis- 
nomer. Others  of  the  series,  such  as  **  Penumbra  "  and  "  The 
Song  of  the  Bower,"  are  pure  efforts  of  introspection,  some  closely 
analytic.  They  either  suggest  ideas  which  music  is  unable  to 
intei-pret,  or,  when  their  subject  is  within  its  compass,  are  too 
lavishly  ornamented  by  the  wiiter's  characteristic  word-painting 
to  admit  of  any  further  decoration. 

If  an  artist  like  Mr.  Rossetti  shows  so  little  apprehension  of  the 
requisites  of  vocal  poetry,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
yomiger  singera  whom  he  has  influenced.  Here  is  a  "  song  "  from 
a  recent  volume  by  a  young  poetess,t  which,  Avithout  imitating 
his  manner,  is  sympathetically  coloured  by  it : — 

*^  As  the  inhastening  tide  doth  roll, 
Dear  and  desired,  upon  the  whole 
Long  shining  strand,  and  floo<ls  the  caTes, 
Your  love  comes  filling  with  happy  waves 
The  open  sea-shore  of  my  soul. 

♦  Poems  by  D.  G.  RossettL     1870. 

t  Preludes,  by  A.  C.  Thompson.    1875. 
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**  Bat  inland  from  the  seaward  spaces, 
None  knows,  not  oven  yon,  the  places 
Brimm'd  at  your  coming,  out  of  sight-^ 
The  little  solitudes  of  delight 
This  tide  constrains  in  dim  embraces. 

**  Yon  see  the  happy  shore,  wave-rinmi'd, 
But  know  not  of  the  quiet,  dimm'd 
Rivers  your  coming  floods  and  fills. 
The  littie  pools,  'mid  happier  hills. 
My  silent  rivulets,  over-brimm*d. 

"  What  ?  I  have  secrets  from  you  ?    Yes. 
But,  0  my  sea !  your  love  doth  press 
And  reach  in  further  than  you  know. 
And  fills  all  these  ;  and  when  you  go, 
There^s  loneliness  in  loneliness.'' 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  graceful  ingenuity  with 
which  Mifls  Thompson  has  worked  out  her  image,  but  its  elabo- 
ration alone  would  imfit  the  poem  for  its  purpose.  A  composer, 
if  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  theme,  would  find  no  room  for 
adorning  it,  and  a  singer  must  consent  to  be  either  blind  to  the 
poetry  or  deaf  to  the  melody. 

Such  violations  of  the  conditions  of  meaning,  however,  are  less 
Burprising  than  those  which  meet  us  under  the  head  of  language. 
One  would  certainly  have  credited  Mr.  S\vinbunie  as  a  student  of 
Shakespere  and  the  seventeenth-centuiy  lyrists  with  an   artistic 
insight  into  the  secret  of  their  success.     Yet  of  the  six  rules  which 
they  have  been  shown  to  obsei-ve  there  are  but  two,  and  these  the 
least  important,  which  he  does  not  violate  in  ilaiy  Beaton's  song 
from  Chastelard,  ''  Between  the  Runset  and  the  sea."     It  is  fair  to 
note  the  exceptions  first.     The  liquids  are  moderately  numerous 
(forty-five  in  twenty-four  lines),  and  the  soft  and  softened  con- 
Bo  Hants  largely  outininiber  the  hard.     But  the  requisites  on  which 
tlie  greatest  stress  should  be  laid  are  palpably  disregarded.     In- 
stead of  being  considerably  preponderant,  the  number  of  open 
v'OTvels  (ninety-eight)  barely  exceeds  that  of  the  close   (ninety- 
^^i*ee).     Such  a  line  as — 

'*  Joy  grew  to  gi"icf,  j]jrief  grew  to  me," 

Containing  seven  close  vowels  in  successiou,  would  require  to  be 

P^ononnced  AN^ith  pursed  lips,  through  Avhich  no  clear  sound  could 

Possibly  issue.     "  Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea "  is  but  a 

^^e  more  singable.     The  sum  of  close  consonants  corrected  by 

^Peu  vowels  is  but  forty-one  against  sixty-eight  uncorrected.    The 

^  s  are  in  excess  (twenty-eight  in  twenty-four  lines).     The  sibi- 

^^ts  are  not  so  numerous  (forty-five),  but  are  massed  by  three  to 

^  line  instead  of  being  well  distributed.     The  alliteration  mainly 

consists  of  them,  and  where  other  lettei*s  are  repeated  it  is  almost 

confined  to   initials.     In  two  instances  the  hard  consonant  t  is 

repeated  five  times  in  a  Hne  with  curiously  bad  effect — "  Love 
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turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire ;"  "  The  first  star  saw  twain  turn 
to  one."  Of  the  subtle  interchange  of  similar  sounds  employed  by 
the  great  masters  we  have  detected  no  trace. 

No  illustration  could  be  completer  of  the  real  diflTerence  which 
exists  between  the  essentials  of  "musical"  verse  and  verse  adapted 
for  music  than  that  a  poet  who  justly  ranks  among  our  first 
writers  of  the  one,  should  be  so  demonstrably  at  fault  when  he 
attempts  the  other.* 

How  Kttle  of  its  original  significance  the  title  of  "  song  "  can  now 
convey  to  some  who  habitually  employ  it  may  be  seen  by  two 
examples  from  the  works  of  minor  poets.  In  a  "song"  by  the 
present  Lord  Lytton,  commencing  "The  purple  iris  hangs  his 
head,"t  we  find  such  lines  as  these,  filled  with  close  and  hard  con- 
sonants inadequately  corrected  by  open  vowels,  and  alliteration  as 
unsingable  as  could  well  be  devised : — 

**  The  spider  spills  his  silver  thread  ;** 

*'  The  freckled  foxglove  faints  and  grieves ; 
The  smooth-paced  slumbrons  slug  devours 
The  glo'vving  globes  of  gorgeous  floivers 
And  smears  the  glistering  leaves." 

In  "  A  Mother  s  Song,"  one  of  the  prettiest  of  a  recent  series  by 
Dr.  Bennett,}  there  are  no  less  than  ninety-five  close  to  sixty-one 
open  vowels,  and  the  following  Kne — 

'*  Wind  I  it  will  sing  in  Jhis  sails  and  bring  " — 

contains  six  of  the  former  in  succession. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  given,  but  the 
reader  who  cares  to  pursue  the  Une  of  analysis  indicated  may 
easily  discover  them  for  himself.  It  is  pleasanter  to  conclude  by 
pointing  to  the  names  of  a  few  song- writers  who  will  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  dissection  compamtively  unscathed. 

The  distinction  between  "  musical "  verse  and  verse  fitted  for 
music  which  has  been  exemplified  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne receives  a  striking  illustration  e  converso  from  those  of  Mr. 
Browning.  Whether  from  an  absorbing  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  spirit  to  form,  or  from  impatience  of  metrical  restraint,  he  has 
always  manifested  an  indifference  to  the  beauty  of  rhythm.  Single 
lines  of  exquisite  melody  may  undoubtedly  be  produced  from  his 
works,  but  in  any  classification  of  poets  by  their  musical  rank  he 
would   occupy  a  place  below  many  who  are   immeasurably  his 

*  The  two  songs  in  *^  Bothwell "  are  not  chargeable  with  the  worst  defoots  aboT* 
noted,  but  they  violate  in  equal  measure  the  conditions  of  moaning.  The  first  is  eq>*- 
oially  fantastic  in  its  construction,  which  is  modelled  upon  an  Italian  canzont  with  six 
recurring  rhymes.  Both  deal  with  the  theme  of  love  in  an  abstract  impersonal  fashion, 
which  a  leisured  reader  may  enjoy,  but  a  singer  cannot  follow.  Their  persiBtentlj  meta- 
phorical texture  and  vague  richness  of  language  oppose,  we  think,  insuperable  obstadM 
in  the  way  of  musical  treatment. 

t  Clytenmestra,  and  other  Poems. 

X  8ongs  for  Sailors,  by  W.  C.  Bennett. 
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inferioTB  in  genias.    An  infitructed  musician,  however,  as  he  is 

Imown  to  be,  may  be  trusted  not  to  neglect  the  requisites  of 

adaptability  in  such  verse  as  he  designs  to  be  simg.     Accordingly 

we  find  that  his  songs  (excepting  those  which  may  be   called 

symbolical  and  so  not  intended  to  be  sung,  e.g.,  Aprile's  in  "  Para- 

celsoSy"  and  the  heroine's  in  "  Pippa  passes  ")  fulfil  with  adequate 

fidelity  the  conditions  both  of  meaning  and  language.     "  There's 

a  woman  like  a  dewdrop"  ("  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon"),  "You'll 

love  me  yet "  ("  Pippa  passes"),  and  the  best  of  the  "  Cavalier  Tunes," 

may  be  cited  in  proof.    They  have  Uttle  or  none  of  his  usual 

abruptness  of  thought,  curtness  of  phiuse,  or  remoteness  of  fanciful 

Boggestion.  In  point  of  rhythmical  smoothness  they  maybe  easily 

surpassed,   but  as  songs  they  excel  many  that  are    far  more 

melodious. 

Mr.  Morris's  songs,  if  we  again  except  those  which  are  sym- 
bolical (such  as  are  introduced  in  "  Love  is  Enough")  observe 
both  sets   of  conditions  with  sufficient  accuracy,  although  his 
occasional  obsciurity  of  style  somewhat  detmcts  from  their  value. 
Obedience  to  the  laws  of  song-writing,  however,  docs  not  imply 
special  aptitude  for  it,  and  this,  except  in  the  single  case  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  is  rather  to  be  found  among  such  of  our  coutempomiy 
poets  as  have  not  aspired  to  the  highest  rank.      One  or  two, 
indeed,  of  those  whom  we  accoimt  in  that  rank,  Mrs.  Browning 
and  Mr.  M.  Arnold  for  example,  have  rarely  if  ever  attempted  the 
art  at  all.     Of  the  poets  yet  to  be  named,  two  claim  precedence, 
^he  special  sensibility  of  whose  sex  to  musical  impressions  may 
S^^e  them  some  adv^antage  over  men.     One  of  them  has  sung  her 
'^'^^an-song,  but  the  loss  is  too  recent  to  exclude  her   name  from 
^^e  roll  of  contemporaries.  The  two  collections  of  Adelaide  Procter's 
i*ogend8  and  Lyrics"  contain  several  songs,  which  as  well  for 
^^^fsss  of  theme  and  clearness  of  expression,  often  pregnant  with 
^^^Xight  and  coloured  by  fancy  but  never  overloaded  by  either, 
[    ^     for  accurate  perception    of   verbal    harmony,  leave  little  or 
trJiing  to  be  desired.     Miss  Ingelow,  upon  whom  her  mantle  has 
^^hily  fallen,  and  who,   if  not   reaching   a   higher   emotional 
.ere,  has  a  wider  range  of  imaginative  \asion,  approaches  to  the 
le  completeness  in  her  best  songs.     That  verse  adapted  for 
^^^fiic  need  not  be  bare  of  idea  nor  cold  of  hue  might  be  suffi- 
■^ntly  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  such  typical  songs  as 
tarry   Crowns   of  Heaven"   of  the   one   writer,   and   "  When 
>.^-^  Arrows  build"  of  the  other.    Both,  among  many  scarcely  less  apt 
setting,  have  been  wedded  to  graceful  melodies  by  composers 
lo  knew  how  to  choose  wisely.     We  commend  to  some  one  of 
^]^i^>ial  discrimination  the  lyrical  burden  of  Miss  Ingelow's  "  High 
3^6  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  the  most  pathetically  powerful 
all  her  poems.     "  I  shall  never  hear  her  more"  should  prove,  if 
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the  writer's  observance  of  the  laws  of  her  art  be  matched  by 
conesponding  skill  on  the  musician's  part,  among  the  most 
effective  of  modem  songs. 

Miss  Rossetti,  although  less  keen  in  her  apprehension  of  verbal 
requirements,  strictly  ifulfils  the  conditions  of  meaning  in  such 
songs  as  "  Spring  Quiet,"  and  "Deeper  than  the  heat  can  smite."* 
A  similar  tribute  is  due  to  Mr.  Marston  for  such  a  song  as  "  My 
love  is  dead,"t  while  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  in  his  "  Barcarolle,"}  is 
entitled  to  praise  upon  reverse  grounds. 

The  impression  which  we  think  most  readers  will  derive  from  this 
cursory  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  song-writing  is,  that 
to  attain  success  in  it  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
From  the  off-hand  manner  in  which  one  finds  the  title  of  "  song  " 
attached  to  fugitive  lyiics  generally,  and  their  consequent  abund- 
ance in  modem  literature,  it  might  be  inferred  that  any  decent 
writer  of  verse  was  qualified  for  so  simple  a  performance.  It 
would  be  just  as  legitimate  to  infer  that  the  art  of  tuition  was 
easy  because  any  young  lady  of  average  accomplishments,  when 
suddenly  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  for  a  Uvelihood,  deems 
herself  competent  foi-thwith  to  become  a  governess.  In  one  of 
his  essays,  Steele  defines  the  characteristics  of  song-writing  in 
language  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  its  difficulty : 
"  A  song  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  image  in  enamel,  that  requires  all 
the  nice  touches  of  the  pencil,  a  gloss  and  a  smoothness,  with 
those  delicate  finishing  strokes  wliich  would  be  superfluous  and 
thrown  away  upon  larger  figures,  where  the  strength  and 
boldness  of  a  masterly  hand  give  all  the  grace.''  To  acquire  the 
lightness  of  touch  demanded  for  such  handiwork  as  this  is  surely 
not  within  every  man's  reach.  The  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
freshness  of  resource  whereby  poets  Uke  Shakesperc  and  Tennyson 
pass  from  a  frolicsome  to  a  pensive  or  a  tender  mood,  and  give 
utterance  to  each  in  words  that  we  never  feel  to  be  inadequate 
alone  or  discordant  by  contrast,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
rarer  poetic  qualifications.  And  when  associated  therewith  must 
be  an  instinct  able  to  discern  what  order  of  ideas  is  most  appro- 
priate for  musical  translation  and  what  conjunctions  of  syllables 
are  best  fitted  for  the  voice  to  control,  we  shall  hardly  err  in 
affirming  such  a  union  of  quaUfications  to  be  rarer  still. 

Hexry  G.  He^n-lett. 

*  The  Prince's  Projrross,  r.nd  other  Poems,  by  Christina  Rossetti. 

t  Song- tide,  and  other  Poems,  by  P.  B.  Marston. 

X  An  Epic  of  Women,  and  other  Poems,  by  Arthur  O'Shaughnossy. 


DAVID  FRIEDRICH  STRAUSS: 


A  CHAPTER  ly  THE  HISTORY  OF  .MODERX   RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 


SO  Strauss,  after  twenty  years'  work  elsewhero,  returned  to  liis 
old  school.  But  during  his  absence  its  problems  had  changed 
"tVieir  terms.  Speculation  had  mii  to  seed  by  running  into  nega- 
tion. Wlien  the  "everlasting  no"  has  been  reached  one  can  get 
^*  o  further ;  must  retrace  one's  steps  to  find  the  "  everlasting  yes." 
^iTliought  had  passed  from  transcendental  enthusiasm  to  descen- 
^iental  paralysis,  and  stood  at  the  moment  in  transition,  awaken- 
*-*ag  to  the  impulse  science  was  just  beginning  to  g^ve.  It  was 
*ioing  good  historical  work,  always  the  best  sort  of  work  for  an 
^^  ge  without  pre-eminent  pereonahties  or  creative  ideas  of  its  own. 
^i?rendelenburg  was  teaching  Aristotle  to  speak  to  this  niuetecntli 
^^«Dtury.  Zeller  was  building  ancient  Greek  philosopliy  into  a 
living  organism.  Kuno  Fischer  was  discovering  the  constnictive 
%>rinciple8  criticism  had  missed  in  the  great  modem  systems.  And 
"^^lieology,  like  her  sister,  had  been  more  appreciative  of  the  old 
"^^Xian  productive  of  the  new.  Conservatism  had  been  in  tlie 
^^.«cendant,  confessionalism  doing  its  utmost  to  rule  the  religious 
*:»aind.  The  vital  question  had  been  the  ecclesiastical  modus 
'*^xvendi, — whether  an  inflexible  Lntheranism,  or  a  modified  and 
**iodemized  Reformed  theologj-,  or  an  undogmatic  Christianity, 
^lioidd  be  the  faith  of  the  Church?  The  conditions  favourable  to 
"^Vork  of  the  highest  sort  did  not  exist.  Books  marked  by  massive 
'^hou^t  and  extensive  study  had  been  plentiful  enough.  The 
xxeo-Lutberans  had  been  great  in  Old  Testament  exegesis  and 
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scholarship;  the  Party  of  Mediation  had  been  strong  in  dogmatics 
and  dogmatic  history.  Hengstenberg,  Hofinann,  and  Delitzsch  on 
the  one  side ;  Nitzsch,  Miiller,  and  Domer  on  the  other,  had  done 
soUd,  and,  in  its  own  order,  excellent  work,  very  influential  in 
theological  circles,  not  influential  elsewhere.  The  students  had 
known  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  new  ideas,  by 
teachera  who  could  make  the  old  faith  a  new  philosophy.  There 
had  been  men  like  Tholuck,  with  the  versatiKty,  but  without  the 
penetration  or  elevation  of  Schleiermacher,  powerful  to  attract 
the  novice,  less  powerful  to  retain  the  initiated ;  or  like  Alexander 
Schweitzer,  with  the  principles,  but  without  the  qualifying  all- 
sidedness  of  his  master,  able  to  leaven  the  Churches  aroimd  him 
with  his  spirit;  but  they  were,  each  after  his  kind,  echoes  of  the  past 
rather  than  prophecies  of  the  future.  Richard  Rothe,  pious  while 
speculative,  with  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  intellect  of  the  most 
fearless  metaphysician,  had  in  his  expressed  thought  many  epoch- 
making  quaUties ;  but  his  path  was  too  singular,  his  method  too 
hard  to  master,  his  thinking  too  recondite,  his  theories  too  remote 
from  the  reahzed,  and  apparently  realizable,  to  speak  to  a  wide 
circle.  He  has  been  mightier  in  death  than  in  life,  and  he  who 
wliile  dead  yet  speaks,  may  do  more  for  after-times  than  he  did 
for  his  own. 

But  while  speculation  had  been  thus  inactive  in  theology, 
criticism  had  been  untiring  and  creative.  As  the  one  had  ceased, 
the  other  had  begun  to  speak.  F.  C.  Baur  had  been  an  cdmost 
silent  spectator  of  the  controversy  caused  by  the  Leben  Jesxu 
That  work  had  had  for  him  nothing  new,*  as  he  had  watched  its 
gro^vth  and  discussed  every  point  in  the  process  with  its  author. 
Ilis  mind,  too,  was  still  but  ripening,  winning  new  points  from 
which  to  \Hlew  things.  He  had  become  a  Hegelian,t  and  history 
was  always  the  strong  point  of  HegeUanism.  In  him  it  found  a 
mind  whose  native  bent  was  to  historical  inquiry.  His  tendency, 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  philosophy,  was  to  study  too  exclu- 
sively the  creations  of  the  intellect,  to  look  too  much  to  the 
products  and  processes  of  thought,  apart  from  the  thinking  person 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived.  The  earliest  fruits  of 
his  new  standpoint  were  certain  great  monographs  in  dogmatic 
History,  the  Christian  Gnosis,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  of  God,  monimients  of  soUd  research, 

*  Baur*8  Kirchcn-Geschiclite  des  Ncnnzebnten  Johrhts.  p,  897. 

t  Tho  date  of  his  transition  to  Hegel  can  bo  fixed  with  tolerable  preciuon.  £Bi  replj 
to  Moehlor's  SymlK)lik  (Dor  Gegensatz  des  Katholicismus  und  ProtostantiBmua)  appeftvad 
first  in  lK3i),  and  exhibits  in  curious  but  instructiTo  combinAtion  SehleiannAolier'fl 
Consciousness  of  Dox)endenco  and  HegoFs  doctrine  of  the  Abtolate.  Thia  ia  a  work  of 
remarkable  breadth  and  power.  Mochlor*s  Symbolik  has  been  tnuislatecl,  yot  Banx^a  npljt 
which  has  ncTer  been  so  honoured,  is  its  superior  in  OTerything  but  a^fiab  Obo  of  iSbm 
most  instructive  things  in  it  is  its  success  in  showing  how  eaailjIhealMoliitaaoTmi^llf 
of  Calvinism  can  be  translated  into  the  Hegelian  AbsolatOi 
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patient  and  penetrative  thought.     His  faults,  intelligible  enough 
in  a  Hegelian,  were  two — interpreting  ancient  doctrines  as  pro- 
visional and  anticipatory  forms  of  modem  principles,  and  laying 
an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  action  of  antitheses,  their  power, 
by  resisting,  to  develop  each  other  till  comprehended  and  har- 
monized in  a  synthesis.     His  studies  as  a  historian  of  dogmas 
carried  him  back  into  the  post-Apostolic  and  Apostolic  times. 
-From  the  controversies  of  the  later  he  approached  the  earlier  age, 
seeking  in  the  one  the  germs  of  the  differences  he  had  fomid  in 
tie  other.     This  point  of  approach  is  noteworthy,  explains  much 
^n  JBaur's  criticism  otherwise  unintelUgible.     He  had,  indeed,  as 
^^arf^  as  1831,  pointed  to  certain  things  that  indicated  the  ex- 
ce  of  antagonistic  parties  in  the  Apostolic  Church ;  but  the 
nt  and  meaning  of  the  differences  dawned  on  him  but  slowly. 
work  on  **  Paul,"  published  in  1845,  two  years  after  his  "  History 
^^     "tie  Trinity,"  exhibits  with  consummate  critical  skill  the  con- 
^^"^^^ions  he  had  reached.      It  made  an  era  in  New  Testament 
^^^'ti^icism.     The  significant  points  in  it  were  two — one  critical  and 
^^^^     historical.     The  critical  was — in  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
*^^  ^i     Galatians,  we  have  authentic  Apostolic  documents,  genuine 
^^"^  ■^^►tles  of  Paul.     They  are  our  best  authorities  on  every  question 


^^<:^hing  the  origin,  nature,  and  principles  of  primitive  Christi- 

^'^^'ti^.     The  historical  position  was — these  authentic  documents 

^^^^^^^al  antitheses  of  thought,  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  party  in  the 

I^<=>aBtolic  Church.     The  Petrine  was  tli3  primitive  Christian,  made 

^^^-^        CDf  men  who,  while  belie vmg  in  Jesus,  did  not  cease  to  be 

'*'"«,  whose  Christianity  was  but  a  narrow  neo-Judaism.     The 


.ine  was  a  reformed  and  Gentile  Christianity,  which  aimed  at 
^^*^^"V*ersalizing  the  faith  in  Jesus,  by  freeing  it  from  the  Jewish 
"^^^    «nd  traditions.     Baur  did  not  at  once  see  the  bearing  of  these 
P^~^  ^^^ions  on  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  ;  saw  it  only  after  he  had 


^^^ie  a  special  study  of  John.  He  perceived  in  it  an  ideal 
^^  '^.ency,  and  so  considered  it,  not  a  history,  but  a  free  spiritual 
^  '^tion  which  made  facts  the  vehicles  of  the  writer's  ideas.  The 
^^^^^h  was  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to  the  Synoptic  or  his- 
^^^lial  Gospels ;  and  to  do  as  Stmuss  had  done,  use  the  Synoptics 
discredit  John,  and  John  to  discredit  the  Synoptics,  was  alto- 


.er  uncritical.     But  John,  thus  appraised  and  relegated  to  a 

late  in  the  second  century,  made  the  theory  of  tendencies 

^^3E^Xicable  to  the  Synoptics.     Matthew  was  the  oldest  Gospel,  the 

crisitory  of  the  Judaic  or  Petiine  Evangelical  tradition;  Luke 

Pauline  in  its  aims,  made  its  selection  of  narratives  and  facts 

"tlie  interests  of  Universalism ;  while  Mark  was  later  and  of  a 

^^tral  character,  won  by  dropping  the  points  distinctive  of  the 

.^^^r  two.    And  so  the  new  criticism  was  the  very  antithesis  of 

^^  old.    Baur  blamed  Strauss  for  attempting  a  criticism  of  the 
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rM..":^---.  .  --  .::.-  :1.  :.:.^:::  '.  s:yl:-  while  rivalling  him  in 
■  -;•:  ■■'.  \  ..-•.-:.::•.-,  ::.:^.:.. :::-.-.  tracvd  the  Church  from  its 
_-.::..  :  .  .'••..-..  -  ■-  -v..:/:.  V  .".:-.  v. .-.  Jt-?::?!  of  Nazareth  to  be  the 
jlv--:  ...  /.:'..■:  :  r  -y:.:  li-  r.:.v  ..:>:  rlir»l  sense  to  bear  on  the 
A.>  :  ■  .  .iT'  -t]-:- :  ii::-.:.l  w?  :•,  i\.v  >tory  of  the  genesis  of 
:",..  \.....  ! .'.  ^^iTii'.'li';  «.'i-".r' 1. :  K  •>:*.:::  I  usied  liimself  with  the 
{\.ko.  j-.'  ■•  -  w'Vi  H"  witi.  •;.•  l.>:.Ty  ;v.;a  oritioisni  of  the  Gospels. 
l>i;t  T:.  -  :* -ijir-  di'l  ii"t  <vrvv  tl.v  Svhool  with  their  matured 
pi>\\>  r-.  >  liWv;!:!' r  tMiiiid  in  tlie  Li^t.-ry  of  Kome  a  field  for  the 
v'Xvrv'i^  «  i'  iii>  criti'.al  tin.-ulty :  Z«:llc;-r.  to  the  gi-eat  profit  of 
nu>iKn\  1  L-ariie  tho  historian  v(  ancient  philosophy;  Ritschl 
passoil  tVt'ni  the  left  in  thi.'t'l<';ry  to  the  right :  and  K oh tlin  went  over 
til  irsthrtiis.  The  master  was  nt»t.  iinh  rd,  left  alone:  disting^shed 
scholars  .still  stood  by  him.  tliuuj^h  nu»re  and  more  asserting  by 
diviTurno*  s  their  indopondrnce.  lint  even  before  his  death,  in 
Pi'iTinbor,  IS^JO,  his  school  had  in  reality  ceased  to  be. 

'I'ho  l»reak-n]>  of  the  school  meant  that  its  work  was  accomplished. 
Its  linrs  of  inquiry  and  possibilitii's  (»f  eombinatiou  exhausted, 
in  its  rarliir  stages  it  had  achievtMl  great  things;  in  its  later  it 
had  taili'<l  in  criticism  through  onc-sidud  exaggerations,  in  history 
lluontrh  itn  inabilitv  to  explain  the  facts.  Jt  had  made  Xew 
Testament  criticism  a  science,  extended  our  knowledge  of  the 
•  iiily  Ohurcli,  its  men,  parties,  beliefs,  purposes;  had  given  life 
fitid  motion  to  the  once  dead  and  rigid  features  of  apostolic  and 
|Mihl-,i|Kistolic  literature;  but  it  liad  not  disclosed  the  Person  that 
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fnreated  tlie  processes  it  described.    Paul  was  more  important  than 
Jesus.    Impersonal  tendencies  were  greater  than  conscious  peraons. 
Internal  divisions  and  jealousies  were  forces  mightier  and  more 
victorious  than  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.     The  genesis  of  a 
literature  was  made  in  a  manner  conceivable,  but  not  the  genesis 
of  a  religion,  with  its  ideas,  and  truths,  and  enthusiasms.     The 
tendency  had  demolished  the  mythical  theory.   What  was  written 
out  of  the  set  purpose  to  serve  a  party  could  not  be  a  product  of 
the  unconsciously  creative  phantasy.     The  conscious  invention 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  an  unconscious  creation.     But  the 
new  theory  did  not  caiTy  us  any  nearer  than  the   old  to  the 
histoncal  realities,  especially  the  living  Person  that  had  created 
CShiistiauity.     The  rival  parties  looked  real  and  consistent  enough 
while  conceived  simply  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  became  less 
real  and  consistent  when  conceived  in  historical  relation  to  Jesus. 
How  did  it  happen  that  the  Petrine  party,  who  had  known  him 
and  were  the  depositaries  of  the  pure  original  tradition,  retained 
«o  little  of  his  spirit  and  teaching,  -while  the  Pauline,  who  had 
never  seen  him,  retained  and  evolved  so  much  ?    How  was  it  that 
two  so  dissimilar  streams  flowed  from  the  same  source? — that 
Peter  so  missed  and  Paul  so  discovered  the  import  of  Christ  ? — 
that  his  person  and  death  meant  so  much  to  the  one,  so  little  to 
the  other,  their  ideal  thus  contradicting,  as  it  were,  their  actual 
relations  ?     By  what  title  could  principles  so  antagonistic  as  legal 
particularism    and    evangelical    universalisni    both   claim   to   be 
CJiristiau  ?  and  how  could  qualities  that  excluded  each  otlier  bo 
^kin  in  origin  and  united  in  end  ?     And  this,  though  a  radical, 
2iy^^  uot  the  only  failure  on  the  historical  side.     The  Church,  as 
^iir  conceived   it,  had   in   its  first  age   ^veil-known    men,  but 
*0:>ost  no  literature ;  in  its  second  a  great  literature,  but  almost 
^  known  man.     How  comes  it  that  the  jcalous-miuded  men  of 
^^   fii-st  age,  who  wrote  so  little,  are  to  us  distinct  and  familiar 
^rT5ons,  while  the  catholic-minded  men  of  the  second  age,  who 
,  and  wrote  so  much,  arc  shadowy  and  nameless  I     IIow  has  an 
^  ;^-"-*  txirate  age  been  so  full  of  historical  personalities,  while  a  most 
^--^^rate  age  has  hardly  one  I     By  what  chance  have  not  only 


^?i  Socrates,  but  the  Sophists,  in  this  case  become  well-defined 
53tracters,  Uving  in  the  full  light  of  liistory,  while  Plato  and  the 
.         ■■-^Xtonic  circle  have  faded   into  nebulous,  nameless   forms?      A 
""      ^V:iorv  that  involves  violent  anomaUes  can  hardly  chum  historical 
aoity.      Baur's  had  enough  of  the  first  to  cancel  its  claim  to 
!  scijond.    But  the  failure  of  the  'i'iibingen  school  was  far  from 
•'^  «solute,  was  in  some  essential  respects  equal  to  the  most  splendid 
*<!esft.       Their  method   and    many   of   their   results   remain    a 
*:^ioufi  and  inalienable  inheritance,  which  every  ex])lorer  on  the 
"*  ^e  field  must  possess  before  he  can  hope  to  succeed. 

T  2 
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It  had  thus  become  apparent,  even  before  Strauss  returned  to 
theology,  that  the  reading  of  the  evangelical  history  by  the  new 
criticism  was  not  final.  But  material  had  been  collected  that  made 
a  new  reading  both  possible  and  necessary,  and  men  as  dissimilar 
as  Renan  and  Keim,  Pressense  and  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo^ 
Schenkel  and  Strauss,  were  soon  moved  to  essav  it.  The  latter 
could  not  now  employ  his  old  speculative  and  critical  a  priorifm  ; 
he  had  changed  with  the  times.  His  original  standpoint  had  grown 
antiquated,  his  method  unscienti6c.  In  what  direction  and  how 
far  he  was  moving,  his  monograph  on  Keimanis  showed.*  He  had 
come  to  love  the  Rationalism  he  had  once  hated.  He  thon^t 
a  thing  the  age  needed  was  the  full-length  apology  of  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist.  A  deep  draught  had  refreshed  his 
own  8pirit,t  and  the  pleasure  he  had  received  he  could  not  refuse 
to  give.  While  much  in  it  was  antiquated,  its  principles  were 
permanent.^  The  negative  in  it  stands,  the  positive  secures  a 
higher  and  better  footing.§  The  speculative  philosophy  was 
wrong  in  breaking  with  the  eighteenth  century ;  ought  simply  to 
have  been  its  continuation  and  supplement.||  New  criticism  need 
not  despise  old  Rationalism,  as  it  cannot  dispense  with  its  help. 

The  new  Leheii  Jesii^,  followed.  It  differed  from  the  old  almost 
as  much  as  Hume  from  Hegel,  Reimanis  from  Schleiemiacher.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  German  nation,  the  people  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, whose  liistoncal  right  it  was  to  lead  the  advance  from  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  the  rc^ligion  of  Humanity.  The  tendency  in 
the  new  is  more  earthward  than  in  the  old.  The  child  of  a  trans- 
cendental stoops  to  be  the  apostle  of  an  empirical  and  sensuous 
age.  The  love  of  truth  may  be  no  less,  but  the  hatred  of  adver- 
saries is  more  intense ;  and  while  hatred  shai-pens  the  eye  for  the 
detection  of  pretence,  it  blinds  it  to  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
which  seem  evil.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
save  a  faint  aroma  perceptible  here  in  a  term,  there  in  a  turn  of 
thought.  The  Church  is  evil,  and  must  bo  abolished  that  the 
new  religion  of  culture  may  be  realized.  The  clergy  are  com- 
pared to  field-mice,  set  down  as  the  slaves  of  self-interest,  averse 
to  tnith,  fighting  behind  paper  battlements  which  do  not  deserve 
a  siege.**  Jlediating  and  modem  theologians  are  written  down 
knaves  or  fools.ft  Even  Baur  is  not  thorough  enough  to  escape 
censure,  is  described  as  using  the  historical  interest  as  a  defence 
against  fanaticism,  like  the  legal  fiction  which  saves  the  Crown  by 
sacrificing  the  Ministiy.fJ 

The  new  life  is  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  the  old. 

*  Hermann  Samuel  Reimanis  iind  seine  Scbutzschrift  fiir  dio  Temunftigen  Verelirer 
Gottea.     Leipzig.     18G2. 

t  P.  Tiii.  :  Pp.  52,  53.  §  P.  2^5.  0  P.  28S. 

5  I>*s  Leben  Jesu  fiir  das  Doustcbe  Volk  bearboitet.    Leipzlfr.   18G4. 
•»  P  1C2.  ft  P.  xix.  ;;  xir.  978. 
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The  criticism  of  the  sources  is  not  so  utterly  inadequate.     It  is 
not  indeed  original,  only  derivative,  a  summary  of  the  Tubingen 
results;    but  it  is  a    confession    that    history  without  literary 
criticism  is  worthless.     The  idea  of  historical  perspective  is  more 
developed,  the  sense  for  fact  keener,  the  worth  of  a  background 
to  the  person  and  character  he  would  portray,  better  understood. 
The  man,  in  short,  is,  while  less  of  a  constructive  thinkei*,  more  of 
an  artist.     But  while  there  are  more  of  the  pre-requisites  of  a 
genuine  life,  there  is  almost  as  little  of  the  reality.     It  is  like  the 
work  of  a  decipherer,  who  should  prove  the  date,  alphabet,  and 
language  of  an  inscription,  but  hiboriously  leave  its  contents  half 
read;  or  like  the  trick  of  a  renovator,  who,  while  professing  to  re- 
store the  painting  of  an  ancient  master,  should  wash  out  its  main 
lines,  and  leave  only  isolated  patches  of  its  principal  figure.   There 
ifi  indeed  in  his  Jesus,  with  his  bright  and  tranquil  Hellenic  spirit, 
"^vhile  less  of  flesh  and  blood,  more  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
Ideality,  than  in  the  Jesus  of  Renan.      But  the   reality  is  con- 
"fcemporary  rather  than  historical.     Jesus  is  less  a  Galilean  peasant 
^han  a  student,  consciously  eclectic,  receiving  into  himself  from 
^'arious  sources  material  to  be  built  into  unity  through  the  action 
f  his  own  consciousness.     He  is,  too,  at  best  ill-known,  has  been 
o  covered  with  parasites,  had  his  features  so  eaten  away,  his 
so  sucked  out,  as  to  be  little  else  than  a  hardly  recognizable 
«miii.     Of  few  great  men  do  we  know  so  little.     But  enough  is 
snown  to  deprive  him  of  unique  pre-eminence.     He  has  had  pre- 
ecessors  ui  Israel  and  Hellas,  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Oxus,  and 
1  aas  not  been  without  successors.     He  looks  great  to  the  Church 
V^ecause  clothed  in  clouds.    These  are  not  indeed  myths  in  the  old 
"^ense.     Tlie  name  remains,  but  the  thing  is  gone.     The  mythical 
theory  is  modified  out  of  existence.     Myths  cease  to  be  uncon- 
^*cious  creations,  become  more  or  less  intentional  inventions.     The 
^niracles,  whether  wrought  by  Jesus,  or  on  him,  like  the  trans- 
figuration and  the  ascension,  are  myths,  but  made  as  often  ^vith 
^^s  without  a  distinct  intention.     The  resurrection  is  the  creation 
^^f  subjective  visions.     The  method  is  eclectic,  Reimarus  and  Baur 
viug  contributed  to  it  almost  as  much  as  the  earUer  and  later 
rauss.     But  by  what  it  loses  in  ideality  it  gains  in  reahty.     The 
^^ew  theory,  as  less  speculative  and  more  historical  than  the  old, 
^s  more  amenable  to  criticism.     And  so  the  question,  by  being 
«^implified,  has  come  nearer  solution. 

The  pliilosophical  bases  and   goal   of  the  New  Life  in  some 
i:'e8pects   develop,  but  in   general   contradict,  those  of  the   old. 
There  is  less  recognition  of  transcendental  truth,  more  distinct 
acceptance  of  a  natural  and  humanistic  faith.     The  fundamental 
<5onception  approximates  to  ancient  Stoicism,  but  in  its  develop- 
ment and  application  is  modified  by  modern  empiricism.     The 
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only  tilings  in  Christianity  said  to  be  impeiishable  are  not  peculiar 
to  it — "  the  behef  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  moral  power  which 
governs  the  worid,"*  and  the  conviction  that  "  the  service  of  iia» 
power  can  be  only  spiritual  and  moral,  a  service  of  the  heart  and 
mind."  This  faith  can  stand,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  on 
the  natural  order  of  the  world.  It  needs  no  future  state  ;  teaches 
men,  when  every  hope  of  life  is  extinguished,  not  to  comfort  the 
present  by  drawing  on  the  future,  to  live,  if  not  as  saints,  yet  as 
honourable  men ;  to  die,  if  not  bhssfully,  yet  calmly.  Whatever 
man  needs  lies  within  the  tenns  of  Nature.  Duty  has  anthoritjr 
only  as  evolved  from  what  is  involved  in  man.  Religion  ib  only 
culture,  humanity  in  its  iSnest  bloom.  Thought  thus  moves  on  a 
lower  plane  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  Life.  Strauss  has  falleii 
back  on  a  naiTOwer  and  less  exalted  conception  of  the  universe. 
There  is  less  of  Deity  in  it.  Man  has  ceased  to  be  a  revelation  of 
God.  There  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  God  to  reveaL  The 
"  spiritual  and  moral  power  which  governs  the  world"  has  ahnost 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Absolute.  The  idea  of  God  does  not 
exclude  miracles ;  the  most  cogent  arguments  against  them  are 
Hume's.  Spirit  does  not  now  reveal  itself  in  history  in  changing: 
forms,  but  in  abiding  matter.  Faith  cannot  now  be  translated  into- 
science,  Vorstelhmgen  into  Begmffe,  Where  distinctions  before 
existed  contradictions  now  emerge;  the  HegeUan  is  superseded 
by  one  rougher  but  much  handier,  between  sense  and  nonsense^ 
science  and  ignorance.  The  ideal  tnith  is  not  saved,  while  the 
historical  reahty  is  sacrificed.  A  speculative  Christology  is  never 
essayed.  The  attributes  of  Christ  peiish  vni\\  him ;  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  Humanity.  There  is  indeed  an  ideal  Clirist,  but  be  is  to- 
be  constinied  only  as  the  idea  of  human  perfection.  The  idea 
needs  to  be  dissociated  from  the  historical  person,  the  religion  of 
Christ  exalted  into  the  reHgion  of  Humanity.  Nothing  can  be 
admitted  which  transcends  Nature.  Humanism  is  the  final  and 
highest  goal  of  man. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  new  Lehen  Jesu  another  ap- 
peared— Schleiermacher  s.t  Its  relation  to  the  firet  "Life^  has  been 
already  indicated.  Schleiermacher  created  his  Christ  out  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  while  allo^ving  the  intellect,  as  critic  and 
interpreter  of  the  sources,  the  freest  play.  Strauss  regarded  the 
work  as  a  challenge  to  criticism,  and  the  criticism  was — ^Ita 
Christ  is  not  the  Jesus  of  history,}  but  an  ideal  creation,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  ancient  faith,  built,  not  of  confessional,  but  enu>- 
tional  and  imaginative  material — "  a  reminiscence  from  long  for- 

*  Vor.  xvii. 

t  Das  Leben  Jean,  Vorlesnngen  von  Fr.  Schleiermacher,  horaiugegeben  too  RfitenSlu 
His  literary  executors  had  withheld  these  lectures  frora  publicity  for  moro  thai 
y6«n,  from  fear,  Strauss  affirmed,  caused  by  his  own  early  work. 

}  Per  Christus  des  Glaubens  und  der  Jesus  der  Geschichte.    1805. 
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gotten  days,  as  it  were  the  light  of  a  distant  star,  which,  while  the 
.    body  whence  it  came  was  extinguished  years  ago,  still  meets  the 
eye."*     He  thought  the  extinction  of  the  wandered  and  bewil- 
dering ray  an  easy  affair.  Appended  was  a  criticism  of  Schenkers 
CharaJUerlild  Jesu.     It  provoked  the  bellicose  Professor  to  a  tart 
retort.  Strauss  rejoinedin  a  pamphlet  denouncing  middle  courses.t 
Wholes    were    better  than   halves,  high  Lutheranism  than  the 
Protesiantenverein.     Common  hatred  to  a  party,  which  was  said  to 
live  almost  wholly  by  the  issue  of  false  coin,t  made  Strauss  and 
Hengstenberg  as  once  before,  though  absolute  enemies,  compli- 
mentary as  friends.     Strauss'  whole  was  immeasurably  less  than 
Schenkel's  half,   the   renunciation  of  Christianity  as   Paul,    the 
Apostles,  and  the   Creeds   had   conceived   it.      Whether  the  re- 
nunciation were  absolute  was  a  mere  strife  about  words.§  Enough, 
truth  would  remain  once  the  untruths  had  fallen  away.     While 
these  treatises  indicate  his  relation  to  Chiistianity,  his  lecture  on 
Leasing's  Nathan\\  may  show  what  he  desired  his  general  religious 
position  to  be.     But  his  spirit  was  now  too  negative  to  stand 
where  Nathan  stood.     He  can   describe  the  seeker,  but  cannot 
pursue   the   quest ;    may   admire   painter  and   picture,   but  can 
neither  imitate  the  one  nor  realize  the  other.     His  affinities  were 
now  with  Voltaire  rather  than  Lessing.     The  spirit  of  delicate 
appreciation  breathes  through  his  lectures  on  the  great  Frencli 
deifit.f     They  had  been  written  con  amove.     It  might  have  made 
Hegel  turn  in  his  grave  to  sec^  his  scholar's  sympathy  with  the 
A  fijkliirung  and  love  of  its  hig'h  priest.     These  lectures  stand  in 
g*oiieral  literary  excellence  beside  the  monograph  on  Hutten,  in 
^<is=^y  and  fascinating  narrative  above  it ;  but  they  have  subtler 
^irrinities  A\dth  his  Keimarus  than  ^vitli  his  Hutten.      The  one,  like 
*iie  other,  is  a  study  preliminary  to  a  greater  work — a  mental 
^^'"^P^ration  for   it.      The   Keimarus  precedes  the   new  '*  Life  of 
'^^^^\\%''  the  Voltaire  the  ''.Old  Faith  and  the  New/'**     The  latter 
*^til<;|  liave  had  no  more  appropriate  motto  than  the  famous  I'^cvascz 
^t.^ume^  the  very  dubiety  as  to  the  interpretation  increasing  its 
'''^'"^^^priety. 

^his  work  was  to  many  a  great  surprise,  to  as  many  more  a 

^     ^^t  disappointment ;   but  it  could  be  either  only  because  its 

.      ^l^or,  while  familiar  as  a  name,  was  unfamiliar  as  a  man.     It  was 

^^    natural  fruit  of  his   mind  ripening  under  the  dominant   in- 

^^  I  ices  of  the  past  decade.     During  it  speculative  th(m]n.lit  had 

~~      ^^'V'od  in  Gennanv,  but  on  a  basis  and  in  forms  scientific  rather 

'^"^i   metaphysical.     Physical   and  physiological  scienc.'c  luul  laid 

•  P.  220.  t    Die  Halben  uud  die  (ianzen.     1S(;5.  *  P.  I'A. 

§  Pp.  127,  12S.  ;;  Nathan  der  Weiso.     Ein  Vortraj?.     ISiM. 

t  Voltaire.     Sccha  Vortriigo.     1870, 
^*  Der  Alte  und  der  Xcue  Glaube.    Ein  Bekonntniss.  Is72. 
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siege  to  tlie  old  problems  as  to  nature  and  mind.  Anthropology 
had  in  the  hands  of  Waitz  raised  and  placed  in  the  freshest  lights 
many  old  questions  as  to  the  Becoming  of  society  and  civilization. 
Lazarus  and  Steinthal  had  revived  the  philosophy  of  Herbart,  and 
were  carry-in g  it  into  the  new  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  and 
growih  of  language  and  law,  religion  and  the  nation.  Lotze  had 
clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  genial  forms  a  philosophy 
which  claimed  to  reconcile  science  and  metaphysics,  realism  and 
idealism.  Hartmann  had  reproduced  and  amended  Schopenhauer, 
and  an,  age  glutted  wdth  wealth,  comfort,  and  victoiy  was  turning 
to  his  dismal  pessimism  as  to  a  needed  mental  tonic.  And  David 
Strauss — receptive  and  assimilative  in  his  age  as  in  his  youth — 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  current  and  drank  from  the  meeting 
waters.  The  result  was  manifest  in  his  new  work.  It  showed 
him  a  convert  to  the  new  physico-metaphysical  speculation,  but 
unable  to  master  it  as  he  had  mastered  the  old  transcendentalism. 
It  stood  related  to  the  new  *'Life  of  Jesus"  as  the  Glaitbenslehre 
had  stood  related  to  the  old.  Between  the  first  "  Life  "  and  the 
**  Dogmatics '  Feuerbach  had  risen,  dotted  Strauss'  "i,"  and  the 
constructive  pantheism  of  the  critical  became  the  negative  pan- 
theism of  the  theological  work.  Between  the  second  "Life"  and 
the  "  Confession"  evolution  became — not  simply,  as  \vith  Darwin, 
a  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  species — but  as  with  Haeckel,  a  specu- 
lative hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  life ;  and 
Haeckel,  Strauss'  later  Fouerbach,  helped  him  to  develop  the 
nascent  naturalism  of  the  historical  work  into  the  full-blossomed 
kosmisni  of  the  dogmatic.  But  in  learning  his  new,  he  did  not 
quite  unlearn  his  old  creed,  and  while  interpreting  the  universe 
in  the  terms  of  the  one,  he  interpreted  into  it  some  things  he  had 
retained  from  the  other.  The  old  Hegelian  made  a  bad  young 
Darwinian,  ill-qualified,  in  spite  of  his  serene  self-confidence,  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  initiated,  and  tell  how  *'  we  "  conceived  the 
universe,  and  how  *'  we  "  order  our  lives. 

David  Strauss  was  an  old  man.  He  had  agitated,  more  than 
any  other  man  of  his  century,  the  religious  mind  of  Europe.  He 
had  touched — many  thought  he  had  pierced — the  sacred  heart  of 
the  old  faith.  He  had  searched  the  loftiest  peaks  and  the 
gloomiest  depths  of  human  speculation.  And  now  the  thousands 
he  had  led  from  their  ancient  homes  were  looking  to  him,  as  he 
sat  serene  on  Pisgah,  and  crying,  "  Watchman,  wliat  of  the  night? 
What  signs  of  coming  day  ? "  And  the  "  Confession"  was  the 
answer.  But  as  an  answer  it  was  anything  but  ilhuninative.  Its 
shallow  theology  and  supercilious  cynicism  were  reproaches  to 
tlie  patient  and  grave  Gennan  mind.  Its  blindness  to  the 
gravity  of  the  questions  discussed,  to  the  immensity  of  the  in- 
terests  involved,   its  inability    to    read    the   thoughts   with   the 
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eyes   of  the   past  while  judging  them  with  the   reason  of  the 
present,  almost  induce  the  belief  that  the  author  had  raised  but 
been  unable  to  lay  the  spirit  of  the  great  Persifleur,  wliieh  liad 
taken  its  revenge  by  usurping  the  brain  and  using  the  pen  of  the 
man  who  had  disturbed  its  rest.     The  book  satisfied  no  class  of 
readers  worth  satisfying.     Theologians  of  almost  every  school 
censured  the  man  who  ought  to  have  known  the  doctrines  he 
discussed,  yet  seemed  to  thhik  and  write  not  according  to  know- 
ledge.    Men  of  science  refused  to  accept  his  scientific  positions 
and  deductions.     Literati  dissented  from  his  exposition  of  modern 
thought.      His  economics  displeased  the  economists,  his  politics 
the  politicians,  his  ethics  the  moralists.     Extreme  socialists  for- 
gave his  political   sins   for  the   sake   of  his   religious  nihilism. 
Certain  old  friends  stood  forward  as  apologists,  remembering  past 
services.     But  approval  was  the  exception,  even  with  those  who 
were  anxious  to  approve.*    A  brilliant  Frenchman,!  almost  as  well 
known  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  thought  him 
the  great  victim  of  the  Franco-German  war,  which,  causing  him  to 
lose  his  head,  had  made  him  a  "  new"  but  not  a  better  man. 

Analysis  of  so  recent  a  work  is  unnecessary ;  only  two  points,  the 
one  illustrative  of  his  negative,  the  other  of  his  positive  attitude, 
may  be  noticed — ^how  he  describes  Christianity,  and  how  he  con- 
ceives the  universe.    The  question,  "  Are  we  still  Christians  V  had 
been  often  before  him,  and  his  answer  to  it  had  been  growingly 
negative.    It  might  almost  bo  thought  tliat  there  is  about  as  much 
'^oiisein  the  question,  "Are  we  still  Cliristians  ?"  as  in  the  question 
*' -Are  we  still  Europeans  f     Our  civilization,  with  all  it  conipre- 
'^t'Uds,  has  grown  up  on  the  soil  of  Cln-istianity,  and  the  best,  the 
*^'-*^^ontially  modern  and  human  elements  of  our  cultnrt.-,  without  as 
^^^'^ithin  the  Church,  are  Christian.     But  Strauss  defined  Christian 


^'^"ident  into  the  essence  the  bettor  to  forco  ui^on  the  one  the  fate 

^^lie  other.     In  his  ^'Confession"  as  in  his  GlanhemU'ltn',  though  in 

*^r  more  eminent  degree,  he  identifies  Cliristianity,  not  with  the 

^    *'""ig;ion  of  Christ,  but  with  given  doctrines  in  theology,  in  their 


1       — vJest,  most   antiquated   and  exaggerated  forms,  too.    Luther  s 

^     ^  ■•^trrine  of  the  devil  is  made  equal  to  the  ChristiaiK  and  Goethe 

"^     -^^^  ted  to  prove  that  if  any  doctrine  is  Biblical  it  is  this.*    Tin.'  atone- 

*  *^*^-*i:it  is  described  as  a  return  to  the  old  heathen  notion  of  human 

\-  .  ^  5>ce  Dr.  Fr.  StrausR,  Alter  iind  Xeuor  Glaiibo  uiid  poino  literjiriiitlum  Er:?obiiis80, 

T     . '  ^*  ,  _^-  D.   RauwcnhofT  unci   NippoM.      Tho  criticism   by  tlic   loiinur.  which  was  first 
i  ■  ■'  ---hod  in  tho  Thcolo^jisch  Tij-lschrift,   wa-*  on.?  of   tin    liii-.-st   {!.:vt  appeared.     The 

"^  ^  '  "*  ^"7  of  tho  Tarious  reviews  and  notices  bv  tho  latter  is  most  exhaustive. 
_       --L  Albert  Uoville,  Kevuo  ties  Doux  Moudes,  voL  li>t,  p.  -'I'l. 
■-^       T  '  T  Alto  u.  Xeu*^  (i!:iub  \  p.  l>2. 
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sacrifices/  Substitution  attributes  to  God  conduct  eveiy  one  recog- 
nizes as  that  of  a  barbarian.t  The  Father  as  related  to  the  death  of 
the  Son  is  characterized  by  Diderot's  saying — "  II  n'y  a  point  de 
bon  pere  qui  vouhlt  ressembler  a  notre  P6re  cdleste."J  Christianity 
is  said  to  hand  over  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  to  per- 
dition, all  who  lived  before  Clirist,  except  an  elect  few,  all  heathens, 
Jews,  ]\Iahommedans,  and,  inside  Chiistendom,  all  heretics  and 
infidels.§  It  became  victorious  in  the  old  world,  and  has  continued 
to  Kve  ever  since,  not  by  virtue  of  its  truths,  but  in  the  strength 
of  a  "  world-historical  lmmbug,"|l  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He 
himself  is  represented  as  an  enthusiast  {Schwdrmer)^  and  while 
there  have  been  noble  and  exalted  enthusiasts,  an  enthusiast  is  not 
a  person  lo  be  selected  as  our  Saviour  and  guide.lT  In  his  con- 
ception of  the  universe  Strauss  embodies  his  recent  physico-meta- 
physical  speculations,  with  a  collateral  polemic  against  theories 
pessimist  and  theistic.  Where  the  Absolute  of  his  earlier  system 
stood,  the  Kosmos,  the  Universum,  of  his  later  stands.  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  no  purely  scientific  and  homogeneous  notion,  but  has 
incorporated  with  it,  though  surreptitiously,  certain  ideal  qualities 
proper  only  to  the  fonner.  He  thinks  the  antagonism  between 
materialism  and  idealism  a  mere  word-contest.**  Both  are 
monisms,  and  their  common  enemy  is  the  dualism  which  sets  the 
eternal  Creator  over  against  the  transitory  Creation.  The  old 
idea  of  God  can  no  longer  maintain  itself.  It  had  two  sides — 
God  was  peraonal  and  absolute  ;  but  these  attributes  exclude  each 
other.tt  God  ceased  to  bo  conceivable  as  a  pereon  when  the 
universe  was  discovered  to  be  boundless.  The  Copemican  theory 
left  to  the  personal  God  no  d\velling-place,t+  abolished  Him,  and 
so  rendered  necessary  the  translation  of  the  old  personal  deity  into 
the  impersonal  but  person-creating  all.§§  The  universe,  the  great 
whole  which  comprehends  and  unifies  all  forces,  is  the  only  God 
modern  thought  can  know  or  recognize.  Darwan  has  abolished 
design.!!  There  is  no  trace  of  a  supreme  personal  intelUgence  in 
the  frame  of  the  world,  or  the  progress  of  historj',  or  the  order  of 
society.  Yet  the  new  materialist  cannot  escape  from  his  old 
idealism ;  while  he  cannot  regard  the  world  as  the  work  of  an 
absolutely  reasonable  and  good  personality,  he  must  still  regard 
it  as  the  workshop  of  the  reasonable  and  the  good-flT  He  demands 
for  his  Universum  the  same  piety  holy  men  of  old  demanded  for 
their  God.  We  ought  to  have*  in  its  presence  the  feeling  of  abso^ 
lute  dependence,  not  bowuig  before  it  in  dumb  resignation  as  i 
it  Avore  mere  brute  force,  but  as  order  and  love,  reason  and  good 
ness,  to  which  we  can  surrender    ourselves   in    loving  trustfu 

♦  Der  Altc  u.  Xouo  Glnube,  p.  27.  §  P.  34.  *•  P.  212.  §§  P.  14? 

t  P.  20.  II  P.  72.  tt  P.  107.  UH  P.  211 

t  P.  -<>.  T  P.  ^0,         It  P.  100.  It  p.  1^' 
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nesB.*  And  so  the  semi-idealized  materialism  becomes  the  basis 
of  a  new  religion,  and  our  lives  arc  to  bo  ordered  by  laws  pro- 
ceeding from  the  impersonal  fountain  of  life,  intelligence,  and 
goodness. 

"  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  "  cansed  a  violent  controversy, 
which  drew  from  Strauss  an  explanatory  and  apologetic  "  Post- 
script as  Preface/'     It  concluded  with  the  words — "  The  time  for 
understanding  my  work  will  come,  as  it  has  come  for  the  Lehen 
JeiUy  only  I  shall  not  live  this  time  to  see  it."     The  presentiment 
here  expressed  was  soon  to  be  fulfilled.     In  the  autumn  of  1872. 
he  returned  to  his  native  town.     Early  in  1873  symptoms  of  a 
fatal  malady  appeared  ;  he  underwent  an  operation  that  gave  no 
relief;  knew  his  end  was  at  hand,  and  braced  himself  to  meet  it. 
His  biographer  has  helped  us  to  see  in  his  closing  days  much  that 
touches  the  heart.     He  had  great  joy  in  his  children,  great  de- 
light in  his  grandchildren.     The  birth  of  twin  grandsons  touched 
lyrical  chords  in  his  soul  that  show  how,  had  his  lot  been  happier, 
lie  might  have   made   sweet  music   for   the    Fatherland.     The 
approach  of  death  did  not  shake  his  convictions ;  his  spirit  con- 
frontedit  with  unclouded  clearness, and  grew  soft  and  mellowsitting 
in  its  shadow.     Zeller  says,  to  be  Avith  him  in  his  sick  chamber 
^^  to  have  the  feeling  of  moml  consecration.     He  drew  cheer 
and  strength  from  reading  and  meditation.     While  he  did  not 
allow  the  Hebn^w  Psalms  or  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  sj)eak  to  him 
]^'ords  of  patience  and  liojxs  lio  foimd  in  the  pages  of  l^ato  truths 
^nll  of  the  fragrance  and  peace  the  life  to  be  can  breathe  into 
^fto  life  that  is.     He  died  8tli  of  Febmary,  1S7:J,  in  the  arms  of  his 
'^''^'i  and  daughter,  and  was  buried  without  pomp.     At  his  funeral. 
^^  *^^'re  religious  services  liad  been  forbidden  by  will,  the  Isis  choir 
^^^^  ilozart's  Zanherjlnie  was  sung  to  words  he  himself  had  pre- 
/  ^  red.     Professor  Keuschel  pronounced  an  oration  over  the  grave, 
^^*lnring  Strauss  the  Lessing  of  the  nineteenth  century.     If  we 
1  '^^^^lot  agree  with  tlic  orator  we  can  at  least  here  say  as  to  him 
_    ^^     l'>raised — *'  His  memory  is  a  livinc:  exhortation  not  to  fori::rt 
_  ^"^ic-nce  in  the  contests  and  contradictions  of  life,  to  seek   in  the 
^^^flict  peace,  and  never  allow  hate  to  master  the  one  thing  tliat 

^Kies  God  and  man  akin — Love.'t 
p;^    Of  David  Strauss  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  little  can  be  lier*  saitl. 
^   was  not,  indeed,  a  retieent  man  as  to  matters  of  aiVeetion.    He 
od  sweet  memories  and  tender  allusions.     IHs  love,  Avliieli  lived 


1    ^  ^ 


j^^^^id  many  differences,  for  Justinus  Kerner:  the   pMiial  l)rother- 
^    ^-^^-FsS  which   nuirked  his  earlv  friendships:  his   i^raeeful  eare   in 


^^-'icl  many  clitterenees,  tor  Justnms  Kei 
^^•Fss  which  nuirked  his  earlv  friendships 
-^^^li^alming  names  that  were  dear  to  him:  the  lovini::  words  ^vhicli 
^^*^c:ribe  his  own  and  his  brother's  relations:  his  devotion,  revealed 

*  De  Alte  u.  Xcuo  (.ilaul-.-,  p.  1 14. 

+  StrauflH,  JustinuH  Kenicr,  Kl.  Sohriften,  \.  R,  pp.  .'ilH,  .'^.'U*, 
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ill  many  places  and  ways,  to  his  mother  and  her  memory;  his 
afifection  ft>r  his  children  and  delight  in  their  society — all  show  a 
heart  eminently  susceptible  and  tender.  His  cold  was  not  a 
callous  nature,  save  where  it  had  been  hardened  by  controversy. 
His  early  were  faithful  friends.  The  men  who  had  loved  him  as 
a  student  loved  him  to  the  end — aflSnity  of  mind  being,  at  first  as 
at  last,  an  almost,  though  not  quite  altogether,  essential  condition 
of  affection.  His  feeUng  to  his  adversaries  was  always  cordial 
enough,  though  not  of  the  genial  or  admiring  kind.  The  clergy 
had  been  severe  to  him  in  his  ingenuous  period,  and  he  never 
forgot  or  forgave  it.  As  a  historian,  he  inteipreted  the  present 
into  the  past ;  as  a  contemporary  critic,  he  studied  his  subjects 
in  and  through  himself.  He  conceived  his  clerical  opponent  as  a 
man  with  the  opinions  but  without  the  honesty,  or  with  the  honesty 
but  Avithout  the  intelhgence,  of  David  Strauss;  and  ho  saw  in 
liberal  apolog-ists  men  who  were  seeking  by  every  possible  fiction 
to  save  behefs  kno'vvn  to  be  false.  AVhile  he  strove  to  adorn 
with  sunny  epithets  and  phrases  beautiful  as  fragrant  names  and 
memories  he  loved,  he  laboured  to  fix  on  men  and  parties  ho  hated 
words  full  of  bitter  irony  or  blistering  contempt.  The  sldll  with 
which  he  interwove  feeling  and  thought,  making  the  one  colour 
and  warai,  or  brighten  and  darken  the  other,  gave  to  Ids  stylo 
much  of  its  charm.  Where  the  personal  element  was  absent,  his 
tendency  was  to  discuss  the  greatest  things  with  as  little  emotion 
as  if  they  had  been  the  least;  and  the  subjective  tended  to 
become,  through  much  artistic  handling,  only  another  phase  of 
the  objective.  His  biogi-apher  says,  he  looked  back  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  on  his  own  life  with  the  same  calm  objectivity 
as  he  had  looked  into  the  lives  of  his  heroes.  He  had  come  to 
measure  the  worth  of  his  life  by  its  significance  for  the  world : 
and  hence  came  the  motive  of  the  '^Confession"  which  fitly  closed 
his  literary  career.  The  best  and  the  last  thing  he  had  to  leave  to 
posterity  Avas  the  revelation  of  himself. 

His  friends,  in  attempting  to  define  his  position  as  a  critic  and 
tlnnker,  have  over  and  over  agahi  named  him  "  the  Lessing  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy."  But  no  comparison  could  be  apparently  more 
just,  really  more  unjust.  Lessing  was  a  creative  thinker,  but 
Strauss  was,  as  his  friend  Vischer  said  in  1838,  "no  creative,  but 
a  critical  spirit."  Lessing  gave  to  this  centuiy  many  of  its  most 
fruitful  thoughts.  The  first  hint  toAvard  a  constnictivc  criticism 
of  the  (lospels  came  from  him.  His  theory  as  to  the  Education  of 
Humanity  inspired  the  past  with  a  new  meaning,  and  though  itself 
only  an  incii)ient  philosophy  of  historjs  helped  to  make  one  rational 
and  perfect  possible.  His  Nathan  anticipated  certain  of  the  funda- 
mental piinciples  and  highest  aims  of  our  new  science  of  religion* 
He  resuscitated  some  of  the  best  elements,  reUgious  and  pliil< 
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sophical,  ill" Spinoza,"  so  contributing  to  the  birth  of  the  Tdeahsms, 
which  did  so  much  to  quicken  and  exalt  the  mind  of  Germany, 
and  through  it  of  Europe.     But  no  man  has  found  or  can  find  in 
Strauss  such  creative  thoughts.     Ho  has  combined  for  coUisioii 
elements  that  were  considered  homogeneous,  reduced  to  chaos 
systems  that  were  believed  well-knit  organisms ;  ho  lias  thrown 
fierce  light  on  the  most  sacred  objects  of  the  imagination  and 
heart,  has  dissolved  into  fictions  ideals  that  were  thought  eternal 
facts,  but  he  has  said  or  done  hardly  anything  that  can  be  cither 
beacon  or  landmark  to  tlie  bewildered  intellect  seeking  the  haven 
of  reality  and  truth.     Negative  work  is  often  indeed  real  and 
necessary  work.     To  prove  that  a  fog-bank  is  fog  and  not  land  is 
a  good  thing, maybe  to  cause  immediate  disappointment,  but  may 
also  be  to  save  from  much  ultimate  mischief;  but  to  prove  that 
land  is  not  land  but  a  fog-bank  is  not  a  good  thing,  may  be  to 
lead  through  immediate  disappointment  to  ultimate  harm.     And 
Strauss'  work  was  as  often  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  Icind.   His 
attempt  to  universalize  the  truths  that  lie  in  Christianity  was  but 
a  brief  and  perfunctoiy  appendix  to  a  large  and  elaborately 
destructive  work.     His  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  in  his  first  Life, 
had  no  positive  worth  whatever ;  in  his  second,  was  but  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  reached  by  Baur.     The  latter,  indeed,  Avhether 
as  an  historical  critic  or  as  an  historian  of  thouglit,  is  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  Stmuss.     The  one  to  the  other  is  like  a  child 
playing  at  hide-and-seek   to  a  man  -forcing  liis  way  through  a 
tangled   wood.       Baur,  by  the  positive  qualities  of  his  method 
and  results,  founded  a  school,  wliile  by  what  ho  did  and  taught 
others  to  do,  he  widened  our  knowledge  of  certain  well  and  long- 
gleaned  fields ;  but  Strauss,  because  of  the  negative  character  of 
his  work,  founded  no  school,  made  no  disciples,  pui-sued  a  soHtary 
path,  marked  everywhere  by  the  effects  of  his  progressive  destruc- 
tiveness.   The  mythical  theory,  his  peculiar  creation,  has  long  been 
seen  to  be  both  illegitimate  and  useless.     He  used  his  criticism, 
not  to  reach  certainty,  but  to  create  doubt.     His  Lives  of  Jesus, 
in  some  respects  his  most  characteristic  works,  are  both  alike 
remarkable  for  the  little  they  spare  as  historical  and  real.     As  a 
oritic,  he  could,  like  Wolf,  dissolve,  but  not,  as  an  historian.  Hko 
^iebuhr,  evolve,  combine,  and  restore.     He  never  got  nearer  the 
I^eraon  and  period  he  needed  to  imderstand,  even  tliough  that 
l^erson  held  him  as  the  ancient  mariner  held  the  wedding-guest. 
^Vhile  nan'owing  his  claims,  he  was  doing  liomago  to  liis  pre- 
eminence ;  yet  doing  it  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  builder  who 
X:>rove8  his   appreciation  of  scenery  by  planting  little   cottages 
•^o  as  to  hide  glorious  landscapes.      His  books  are  of  the  kind 
'tliat  live  in  their  indirect  effects.     They  stand,  like  the  weeds  a 
•strong  spring-tide  leaves  as  the  high-water  mark  of  a  speculative 
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period,  detcrminiug  the  point  where  the  flow  ended  and  the  ebb 
began.  Those  who  saw  the  waves  rise,  curl  into  form,  and  rash 
wildly  up  to  their  feet,  feared  their  force ;  those  who  see  only 
the  dry  shingle  can  hardly  imagine  what  cause  existed  for  alarm 
and  dire  dismay. 

But  Strauss  was  no  revived  eighteenth-century  infidel,  or 
vulgar  official  controveraialist  against  an  accepted  faith.  He  was 
a  critic  by  nature  and  discipUne,  scientific  in  spirit,  veracious  in 
pui-pose.  His  attitude  to  Christianity  was  not  Voltaire's.  He 
approached  it  fi-om  -vvithin,  not  from  without,  his  piimary  aim 
being  to  reform  and  refine  rather  than  abolish  it.  Voltaire  was 
uispired  by  a  great  hate  of  the  Christian  faith,  Uved  to  ecraaez 
rinfdme,  was  fiercely  incredulous  as  to  any  good  in  it,  foolishly 
credulous  as  to  the  excellences  of  other  religions.  But  Strauss  was 
inspired  by  love  of  an  ideal  Christianity,  wished  to  make  the 
actual  realize  it,  and  became  a  nihilist  only  when,  soured  into 
cynicism,  he  sinned  against  his  own  higher  nature.  The  one 
had  but  a  shallow  notion  of  truth,  saw  a  very  Uttle  way  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe;  the  other,  as  became  a  son  of  the 
deep-thoughted  Fatherland,  educated  while  it  was  in  its  sublimest 
speculative  mood,  had  a  strong  grasp  of  the  spirit  and  its  realities, 
though  one  that  grew  ever  weaker  in  the  harassing  struggle  for 
life.  Perhaps  the  parallel  that  will  best  explain  his  relation  to 
Christianity  is  Mirabeau's  relation  to  the  poUty  of  France.  Each 
created  in  his  own  sphere  a-revolution ;  but  Mirabeau,  happy  in  the 
moment  of  his  death,  did  not  live  to  test  his  power  or  impotence 
in  crystallizing  into  new  and  higher  forms  the  poKty  he  liad  lique- 
fied ;  while  Strauss,  unhappy  in  the  opportunity  of  his  life,  lived 
to  become  the  greatest  victim  of  the  revolution  he  had  caused. 

Strauss  made   three    great   endeavoura  to   be   a  constructive 
religious  thinker,  but  in  none  of  them  did  he  succeed,  though, 
perhaps — as  there  is  often  but  a  step  between  success  and  failure — 
his  first  and  greatest  failure  may  have  come  nearest  success.     He 
tried  first  to  construe  speculatively  the  supreme  evangehcal  facts  ; 
secondly,  having   dissolved  the   cardinal   doctrines  of  Christian 
theology,  to  resolve  the  residue  into  piinciples  of  the  absolute 
philosophy ;  thirdly,  to  build  out  of  the  theoiy  of  evolution,  sup- 
plemented by  a  superficial  optimism,  a  new  reUgious  conception  of 
the  universe.     The  first  was  the  splendid  but  immature  endeavour 
of  the  ingenuous  young  man.    He  saw  that  facts  are  but  symbols 
of  the  eternal  fonns  which  reveal  it,  and  the  divinest  fact  is  the 
fact  fullest  of  the  divine.    The  symbol  is  less  than  the  reality,  the 
fact  inferior  to  the  eternal  truth  it  contains.    To  interpret  the^ 
fact,  to  translate  its  truth  out  of  a  local  and  temporal  form  into  in 
universal  and  permanent  principle,  is  a  work  worthyof  the  ]li|di^ 
minds.    AVhat  does  Jesos  Ghr 
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both  for  man  and  the  universe  of  his   person,  appearance,  and 
sofiferings  in  time?  is  a  problem  the  Church  has  not  exhausted, 
that  invites  now,  as  always,  devout  yet  daring  thought.      Strauss 
was  right  in  stating  and  attempting  it  anew,  but  he  was  wrong  in 
too  hastily  assuming,  what  his  own  jfirst  principles  did  not  warrant, 
that  the  reaHty  of  the  facts  was  incompatible  with  his  idenl  con- 
struction.    He  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  before  iic  had 
mastered  its  factors.     His  hold  of  the  pi-inciples  that  underlay  his 
interpretation  was  none  of  the  firmest ;  his  faith  in  their  validity, 
as  well  as  in  the  consistency  and  completeness  of  his  own  deduc- 
•   tions,  wavered,  and  the  result  of  many  changes  was  the  occupancy 
of  a  second  position  which  contradicted  his  first.     Theology  was 
now  discredited ;  its  doctrines  were  but  illusions,  good  enough  for 
the  vulgar.     The  truth  in  form  and  in  fact  existed  in  philosophy, 
and  for  the  philosopher  alone.     And  in  this  case  the  philosophy 
was  an  imsound  Pantheism,  made  to  walk  in  uneasy  and  unequal 
fellowship  Avith  a  rational  moi*aUty.     This  second  position — the 
position  of  the  Glaubenslehre — Strauss  did  not  long  occupy.    When 
he  left  it  we  cannot  precisely  tell ;  perhaps  he  himself  could  not 
have  told.     For  many  years  his  philosophical  conceptions  must 
have  been  rather  fluid,  but  his  ethical  more  coherent  than  liis 
metaphysical.     His  speculative  system  broke  up,  and  he  had  no 
new  materials  out  of  which  to  make  a  new  one.    At  length  evolu- 
tion became  a  comprehensive  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  and  order 
cf  tilings,  and  furnished  him  with  the  occasion  of  his  final  endea- 
vour to  be  a  reHgious  thinker.     It  is  not  too  much  t  >  say  that  the 
last  attempt  was  in  everytliing  but  the  age  of  the  man  who  made 
it  more  juvenile  than  the  first. 

Our  age  has  no  greater  or  graver  question  than,  "  How  are  we 

'to  conceive  the  imiverse  ?  "     But  certainly  nothing  can  be  more 

impertinent  than  to  make  the  apotheosis  of  a  still  inchoate  scientific 

"tiheory  the  answer.      If,  too,  the   deified  theory  owes  its  divine 

elements  to  a  conception  it  claims  to  supersede,  the  impertinence 

is  still  greater.     To  dismiss  the  idea  of  penson  while  retaining 

;^ersonal  quahties  is,  by  a  trick  of  thought,  to  make  a  change  of 

^^ames  equal  to  a  change  of  the  things  named.    Reason,  goodness, 

>4ghteou8ness  are  personal  quahties,  and  if  these,  as  Strauss  argued, 

^jelong  to  the  Unity  which  made  and  guides  the  universe,  it  is  less 

^:2orrectly  named  Force   than   Person.      Our  physical  science  is 

growing  more   cautious    eveiy    day.      Our   more   distinguished 

Evolutionists,  like  our  wiser  theologians,  are  getting  less  dogmatic 

'the  more  they  discuss  their  theory.     They  are  coming  to  see  that 

^here  is  a  point  where  teleology  not  only  may,  but  must  stand, 

^nd  where  science  and  theology  can  forget  their  long  feud,  and 

V^ecome,  Uke  Esau  and  Jacob  on  the  morning  after  Peniel,  twin 

l^rothers  once  more.     The  physicist  has  much  to  do  before  he  can 
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complete  his  conception  of  the  universe,  and  the  theologian  no 
less.  They  ;:pproach  the  same  object  from  different  points,  the  one 
from  the  real,  the  other  from  the  ideal  side ;  the  one  from  fact,  the 
other  from  thought ;  and  neither  need  fear  his  exclusion  by  the 
other.  The  ultimate  truth  of  the  universe  can  never  be  an  evil 
tiling  to  know,  and  rveiy  one  who  helps  us  towards  it  does 
excellently  well.  If  the  idea  of  God  be  rooted  in  mind,  it  can 
never  be  expelled  from  nature.  Spirit  must  always  find  it  there. 
Meanwhile  the  man  who  uses  his  great  opportmiify  to  spring  on 
the  unvrary  a  hastily  and  ill-primed  mine,  which  shall  lift  their 
Gc;d  out  of  nature,  does  not  only  a  cruel,  but  an  unjustified  thing, 
worthy  of  sad  but  sev^^re  rebuke  from  every  man  who  loves  the 
true  and  reveres  the  hoi  v. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that  David  Friedrich  Strauss 
had  a  great  work  to  do,  and,  even  after  eveiy  abatement  has  been 
made,  did  it.  He  has  been  in  our  century  a  minister  of  God  for 
good.  The  Church  has  need,  not  only  to  give  an  account  of  its 
stewardship,  but  show  its  right  to  be  a  steward  of  the  divine 
mysteries.  AVe  ought  not  to  go  on  believing  by  custom,  Ii\Tngby 
retrospect.  AVe  cannot  do  it  if  we  would.  The  Church  has  debts 
to  the  i)ast,  but  duties  to  the  present.  These  are  summed  up  in 
making  rehgion  a  liWng  power,  the  supreme  vehicle  of  spiritual 
realities  to  our  day.  "NVe  ought  to  be  as  patient  and  fearless  in 
making  our  tlieologj^  as  were  Paul  and  John,  Athanasius  and 
Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  if  we  are,  it  will  be  as 
thoroughly  living  for  our  contemporaries  as  their  theologies  w^ere 
for  theirs.  Tnith  lives  in  conflict,  and  must  not  fear  it,  dread  no 
change  of  form  that  can  secure  permanence  and  vitality  of  sub- 
stance. Our  author,  as  a  leader  in  the  great  conflict,  has  forced 
the  Cliurch  to  feel  that  she  has  enemies  she  must  face  and  fight. 
To  flee,  or  feign  obUvion  of  their  presence,  is  worse  than  defeat, 
for  out  of  defeat  may  come  victory,  out  of  the  flight  or  oblivion 
only  the  exhaustion  that  means  death.  It  were  simply  a  calamity 
that  sceptical  thought  should  leaven  society  and  never  win  speech. 
Let  the  worst  be  known  that  the  best  may  be  done.  Religious 
thought  has  everything  to  gain  by  being  enlightened  and  pro- 
gi'cssive;  everything  to  lose  by  shutting  eyes  and  mind  to  the 
lights  shining  to  a  more  perfect  day.  The  Church  in  these  days 
ought  to  win  and  wear  the  character  that  made  Aristides  so  proud 
a  name — 

o\)  yap  SoK€LV  apuTTO^  oAA*  civcu  ^cAXci. 

The  friends  Strauss  gathered  round  him,  the  response  his  ^vritings 
received  from  the  educated  laity,  warn  her  that  the  critic  had 
something  to  say  she  ought  to  hear  and  understand.  While  the 
missionary  to  the  masses,  she  should  not  leave  the  cultured  to  a 
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reviving  paganism.  No  success  with  the  ol  iroWoC  can  compen- 
sate failure  with  the  oI  apurroL  not  of  rank  but  of  intellect. 
Generations  of  mutual  suspicion  and  reproach  have  to  be  lived 
down,  but  let  science  and  religion  love  as  its  own  the  other  s  tnith, 
and  then,  though  in  some  still  distant  future,  the  day  will  come  when 
science  shall  be  religious  and  religion  scientific,  and  these  no  more 
twain,  but  one  knowledge  and  one  spirit. 

A.  M.  Fairbatbn. 


Vol.  XXVIII.  u 


HOMEROLOGY. 


IV. — Athenk 


A  THENh,  AthenaQ :  the  standard  name  of  the  goddess,  who  is, 
without  doubt,  the  moBt  lofty  and  splendid  figure  of  the  entire 
thearchy  of  the  Poems.  Frequently  referred  to  the  name  of  Neith, 
the  Egyptian  goddess,  as  its  origin.  Neith  is  rendered  "  I  came 
from  myself."  See  Bunsen's  Egypt  i.  385  (transl.),  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Hei-od.  ii.  89. 

Derived  by  Scott  and  Liddell,  "  perhaps"  from  anth,  the  root  of 
&fl(<u.  Max  Miiller  behevea  that  the  root  ah,  which  jnelded  in 
Sanscrit  aJiana,  the  da%vn,  ahan  and  altar,  day,  supplied  likevrinc 
the  genn  of  Athen^. — '"Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Languages," 
second  series,  p.  502. 

I.  Tftles. 

Atruiotti,  the  unbroken  or  unwearied.  From  arpvrq,  like  ASkuccuc 
from  AiSi;;.  Always  used  in  the  vocative,  and  always  wheu 
appealing  to  her  to  perform  some  act,  which  she  invariably  does. 
II.  ii.  157  ;  v.  115,  714  ;  x.  284  ;  xxi.  420.   Od.  iv.  7G2  ;  \\.  324. 

GlaukOpis.  Interpreted  either  (1)  as  Dashing-eyed,  gleaming-eyed, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ykavKioia,  II.  xx.  172,  used  of  a  lion 
in  wrath,  aad  from  the  root  Xaio  to  see.  This  meaning  is  adcqited 
by  L.  and  S.  (2)  Blue-eyed ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  seems  to  be 
later ;  (3)  owl-eyed  or  owl-faced,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  owl  was  in  later  times  her  symbol,  and  to  the  theory  that  die 
had  been  worshij^ied  in  Troy  {vitU  Schliwnaim)  orctoewliwg  v 
the  form  oi  the  owL    The  word  plrac  !■  not  1p  fff—^ 
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would  be  most  difficult  to  prove  from  the  Poems  the  coiniectit)ii 
between  the  goddess  and  the  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
theory  just  mentioned  be  sound,  it  would  be  quite  in  keepnig  with 
Homer's  manner  to  throw  it  into  the  shade,  as  he  han  dealt  with 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  Iloros  as  a  figure  with  a  hawk's  head 
(Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  246).  The  representation,  however, 
of  Athene  as  taking  the  form  of  a  vulture  to  witness  the  duel 
of  Hector  and  Aias  (II.  vii.  58 — 61)  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  Poet  was  unaware  of  any  connection  of  Athen^  with  th(» 
owl. 

It  is  declined  in  the  Iliad  with  the  genitive  in  iSos ;  but  the 
form  rXauKowriv  occurs  once  in  the  Odyssey  (i.  156). 

Glaukdpis  is  used  about  ninety  times,  commonly  as  an  oi)ithet, 
but  as  a  title  in  some  few  passages,  as  II.  viii.  373,  406,  420 ; 
xxiv.  26 ;  and  Od.  xiii.  389. 

Obrimopatre^  "  daughter  of  a  mighty  sire"  (L.  and  S.).  '*  Tochter 
des  schrechlichen  Vaters"  (Voss).  Perhaps,  "  having  the  might, 
or  terrors,  of  her  sire." 

This  name  is  given  only  to  Athene  ;  nor  has  any  other  deity 
an  appellation  of  quality  thus  related  to  Zeus.  It  seems  then  to 
designate  a  special  relation  to  her  father,  and  it  may  be  founded 
on  the  legend  of  the  "  head-bom."    (See  inf.  Tn'togeneia.) 

Ohrimopatre  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  title  only,  and  is  used  II.  v.  747 ; 
viii.  391.    Od.*!.  101 ;  iii.  135 ;  xxiv.  540. 

Pallas  is  referred  to  the  virgin  character  of  Athene,  having  tht» 
same  root  as  irakXoKv^  and  iroXXai.  In  Strabo  (816)  Pallades  an* 
vu-gin  priestesses,  of  whatsoever  deity.     (See  L.  and  S.) 

The  word  grew  afterwards  into  a  title,  and  is  always  sci 
rendered,  but  with  doubtful  propriety,  for  it  is  invariably  annexed 
in  Homer  to  Athenfe  or  Athenaife.  II.  i.  200,  400,  et  aL  Od.  i. 
125,  327,  et  al.    In  all  between  fifty  and  sixty  times. 

Tritogeneia^  or  Trito-bom.  Derived  by  some  from  the  lake  Tritonis 
in  Libya ;  by  others  from  a  torrent  in  Boeotia.  But  we  have  no  tra<*e 
of  either  in  Homer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legend  of  her  biith 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  supposed  to  be  signified  here  from  the  old 
word  trito  for  the  head  ("dubious"  L.  and  S.),  is  not  wholly 
without  support  from  Homer.  First,  we  remark  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  mother  for  Athene  in  the  Olympian  system,  while 
she  is  in  relations  of  such  harmony  and  co-operation  with  Here 
that,  if  they  had  been  mother  and  daughter,  it  could  hardly  have* 
failed  to  be  indicated.  But  interpreters  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  passage,  in  which  Ar^s  reproaches  Zeus  for  his  esf )ecial 
and  imdue  indulgence  to  Athen^.'    First,  he  says  in  II.  v.  875 — 

aoi  waKTCs  fia)(0fi€(T6ay  trv  yap  rcKcs  a<f>pova  Kovprjv' 

which  seems  to  imply  something  special  and  peculiar  in  tlie 
fatherhood  of  Zeus  towards  Athen^,  for  the  wxu/tcs  were  likewise 
inmost  cases  children  of  Zeus  (comp.  xv.  196 — 199,  where  ov; 
TcW  auT09  is  used  to  distinguish  all  his  childi-en  from  his 
brothers  and  the  other  seniors).  Then  he  proceeds  to  allege* 
that  his  fatherhood  is  the  cause  of  the  mdulgence — 

Tavrrp^  S*  ovr  cttcI  •n-poriPaWtai  ovt€  tl  tpytfy 

dAA'  dvicis,  CTTCi  avro9  ly€ivao  irottS*  &tirfXx)V — VV.  379,  380. 

The  sense  of  avro?  appears  here  to  be  sohts,  alone,  as  hi  avrds  ^cp 
cw,  II.  viii.  99.  It  certainly  indicateo  something  special  in  the 
fatherhood 

U  2 
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The  lines,  tlieD,  probably  signify  that  he  spoiled  Athenfe  because 
of  his  sole  parentage  of  her  without  a  mother,  and  if  so  the  reference 
will  naturally  be  to  the  legend  of  the  head-birth.  This  legend  is 
expressed  in  the  fragmentary  hynin,  xxviii.  v.  4,  with  a  remark- 
able combination  of  thelfomeric  phrases,  and  an  apparent  reference 
to  the  passage  just  cited — 

TpiToycv^,  TT/v  avTos  fyaVaro  fjirjTicra  Zev9. 

See  also  Hes.  Theog.,  v.  924. 

See  also  inf.  Kv^umj. 

I  therefore  render  Tt  itogeneia  "  head-bom  "  as  the  most  probable 

sense. 
It  is  used  in  II.  iv.  515,  viii.  39,  xxii.  183,  and  Od.  iii.  378. 

II.  Epithets  and  Phrases. 

Ageleie^  leader  of  the  people  (\coiv  dyovo-a) ;  or  less  probably,  driver 

of  S|X)il  (Xciav  ayovo-a).  II.  vi.  2G9,  279  ;  xv.  213.  Od.  iii.  OS;  xvi. 

207. 
Alalkomenet\  protectress,  from  a\a\K€Lv,     II.  iv.  8  ;  v.  908. 
a<j>piav  Kovfnj^  siUy  or  seuseless  maid  :  in  the  reproach  of  Arbs.     II  v. 

875. 
Glaucopis  (see  sup,  under  Titles).     II.  ii.  172,  279,  44G,  et  al.    OJ.  i. 

319,  364,  «<  a/. 
Ata  dca,  peerless,  surpassing  goddess.     II.  x.  290. 
Ata  ^ccuuv,  excellent  among  goddesses.     II.  vi.  305. 
Atos  cKycyavIo,  born  of  Zeus.    Od.  vi.  22. 
Atos  Kovfyrj^  maid  born  of  Zeus.     II.  v.  733,  x.  553,  et  al.    Od.  iv.  752, 

et  al. 
Ato9  TCK05,  child  of  Zeus.     II.  i.  202  ;  ii.  157,  et  al.    Od.  iv.  7G2. 
FpitTothos^  helper,  hasting  to  the  rescue.     II.  iv.  390. 
KrusiptoUs^  saviour,  or  protectress,  of  cities.     II.  vi.  305. 
Kiiplocamos,  with  fair  or  goodly  locks.    Od.  vii.  41. 
Kiicomos^  fair  or  full-haired.      II.  vi.  92,  273,  303  :  the  only  epithet 

of  personal  beaut}'  anywhere  in  the  Iliad  applied  to  the  goddess, 

and,  as  all  these  passages  refer  to  the  votive  offering  of  the 

Peplos,  probably  referring  to  her  statue. 
0€os  Sctvry,  a  dread  deity.     II.  v.  839.    Od.  vii.  41. 
0€a  yXavKowrt?  [sup.  under  Titles). 
0t7aT77p  Aios,  daughter  of  Zeus.     II.  ii.  547  ;  iv.  515.    Od.  ii.  378  ; 

xxii.  205  ;  xxiv.  501. 
Kovpi)  yXavK(i)7rt9  {sup.).     II.  Xxiv.  2G. 

Kudiste^  most  glorious ;  applied  only  to  Athenb  and  Zeus  amoDg 
deities  (to  Agamemnon  among  men) ;  only  associated  with  the 
name  Tritogeneia ;  and  perhaps  sustaining  the  opinion  that  tbftt 
title  refers  to  the  head-birth,  the  peculiar  glory  of  Athen^.  IL 
iv.  515.    Od.  iii.  378. 

Iawssoos^  people-saving. 

Leitia  =  dycXeii/,  pNBople-leading :  the  political  ralher  fhaa  the  * 
datory  function  is  suitable  to  her  deity.    But  Jn  Ti  •  4 
is  the  epithet  chosen  for  Athexib  ?•* 
spoils  of  Dolon. 

MefjfatliwnoSj  high-souled.   Od»  vi 
like  this,  which  describe  hxf\ 
in  Homer. 

Obrfmapatre  (see  8up, 
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irais  <ltSiy\o9,  a  child  pestilent,  destructive  (as  putting  out  of  siglit). 

In  the  reproach  of  Ares.    11.  v.  880. 
Foluboulos^  rich  in  counsel.    II.  v.  260.    Od.  xvi.  282. 
Potnia^  venerable.    II.  vi.  805. 
PhOiisimhrotos^  man-destroying.     Od.  xxii.  297,  with  reference  to 

the  special  act  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Suitors. 
Phile,  dear.     II.  viii.  373. 
<^'Xw  tIko^^  dear  child.     II.  viii.  39  ;  xxii.  183. 
<if>tAa  <f>pov€av<r*  m  6vfitf^  propitious,  meditating  good.    Od.  vii.  42. 

II I.i^ Attributes,  or  Regular  Functions,  of  Athene. 

1.  In  the  Olympian  order,  she  is  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom  and 

device,  the  iroXvPovXoi  {sup.  II.)  excelling  every  other  god  in 
counsel,  and  in  craft. 

fyw  y  ly  vcuri  Otouriv 
fjL-qri  T€  KkioficLL  KOi  K^sScaiv.     Od.  xill.  298. 

In  all  her  proceedings  from  first  to  last  there  is  an  ontire 
absence  of  passion,  and  a  sustained  force  of  intellect,  never 
swerving  from  the  mark.  This  is,  indeed,  the  capital  idea, 
a  sublime,  unfailing,  unfaltering,  never-baffled  intelligence, 
based  upon  the  moral  order,  yet  not  emotional ;  thoroughly 
masculine,  yet  never  quite  unfeminine  in  its  general  effect. 
And  this  is  a  thing  tmly  special  and  separate,  in  the  Homeric 
Thearchy. 

2.  She  is  the  goddess  of  polity.     See  liAaAxo/Dicn/rs,   IpvaCirroXi^, 

dycXc«7,  XiJtTt9.  It  is  in  this  general  capacity,  I  conceive, 
as  protectress  of  ordered  social  life,  that  she  is  invoked  in 
the  Sixth  Iliad  ;  for  there  is  no  mark  in  Homer  of  her  having 
had  any  special  relation  to  Troy,  and  she  is  a  partisan  of  the 
Greeks.  This  invocation  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
Ilelenos,  the  leading  augur  (vi.  75,  76).  In  respect  to  this 
political  attribute,  Themis  is  the  merely  mythological  i*epre- 
sentative  of  the  same  office. 

3.  She  is  the  goddess  of  War,  and  holds  this  office  as  much  as 

Arbs.    EnQo  shares  it  also.    II.  v.  332. 

Stpat  8c  Tovs  fily  "AprjSf  tovs  8c  yXavKonris  *A6r(inrj,     II.  iv.  4.39. 
Thus  on  the  Plain.     So  likewise  on  the  Shield  (xviii.  510). 

ct  8*  icrav  rip\€  K  apa  CffiLV  "Aprjq  kcI  naAAa9  *ABr(\rq, 

See  also  II.  v.  430  ;  xvii.  398 ;  xx.  358.     Od.  xiv.  21«). 

The  difference  is  that  she  represents  rational,  and  he  simply 
destructive  war.     (See  Ar^s,  II.  Epithets.) 

4.  She  is  the  goddess  of  industrial  ai*t.    Instructed  Peneloi)b  (Od . 

ii.  UG — 119), and  the  women  of  Scherib(Od.  vii.  110).  In- 
structed artificei-s  (II.  v.  60  ;  xv.  411)  ;  and  worked  herself  : 
was  a  paragon  in  such  work. 

cpya  8  ^AOrjvourj  r\av#c<i>7rt8t  l(ro<t>apit^oi.     II.  ix.  390. 

She  gave  the  accomplishment  to  the  daughters  of  Pandaros. 

€pya  8'  ^AOrfvairj  8c8ac  KXvra  ipyd^€<r6ou.     Od.  XX.  72. 

Nor  (sup,)  is  this  confined  to  tissues  or  the  works  of  women 
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as  Crusius  says  (II.  ix.  390),  for  she  shares  with  Hephaistos 
tlie  gift  of  works  in  metal,  and  the  workman  plating  silver 
with  gold  is  instructed  by  them  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 
So  also  the  carpenter :  and  she  assisted  Epeios  in  framing 
the  wooden  horse  (II.  xiv.  178  ;  Od,  viii.  493). 

rixyqv  TrayrcvrjVy  xapiein'a  8c  ^pya  TcXctcf     Od.  vi.  233,  repeated 
xxiii.  160. 

See  also  II.  v.  734,  735,  where  she  had  herself  wrought  her 
own  embroidered  garment. 

Hermbs,  who  is  on  the  border  of  her  province  or  even 
within  it,  seems,  however,  to  be  the  god  of  gain  or  increase, 
rather  than  of  production. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Olympian  offices  of  Athene,  industry,  wisdom, 
[)olicy  (a  special  development  of  wisdom),  and  war,  meet  in  the  State 
(Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  Athena),  The  conception  of  the  State  is  architectonic, 
and  without  doubt  they  do  thus  meet ;  but  so  do  nearly  all  functions  of  all 
the  Olympian  deities  and  of  man.  There  is  nothing  therefore  special  to 
Athen^  in  the  supposed  solution,  which  is  thus  beside  the  mark.  Agahi, 
had  this  been  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  she  would  have  had  the  idea 
of  the  State-goddess  for  the  central  notion  of  her  character,  instead  of  the 
Wisdom-goddess,  with  her  State-offices  as  one  of  the  branch-conceptions. 
Personal  care,*  not  State-care,  is  the  supreme  office  of  Athenb ;  and 
Wisdom,  backed  by  Power,  is  the  ruling  idea  of  the  conception.  Wherever 
the  welfare  of  the  Greeks  as  a  whole,  and  as  representing  the  nation,  is  in 
question,  it  is  Herb  that  acts,  and  Athenfe  is  either  absent  or  subordinate. 
Even  in  composing  the  ciWl  war  in  Ithaca,  Athene's  office  is  derivative, 
Zeus  is  supreme.  But  in  condiK5ting  the  designs  of  Odusseus  against  the 
Suitors  she  is  paramount,  and  original.  So  again  it  is  Zeus,  not  Athene, 
who  empowers,  and  punishes,  the  agents  of  civil  authority  (IL  i.  238, 
and  xvi.  387). 

In  short,  the  true  basis  of  the  character  of  Athenb  is  not  to  be  found  in 
01umi)<»s,  nor  in  any  of  the  older  mythological  systems,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us  ;  but  in  the  yet  more  ancient  tradition,  handed  down  among 
the  Hebrews,  of  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God. 

IV.  Special  Characteristics — Her  Relation  to  Apollo. 

►  In  the  gi*eater  part  of  these  offices,  or  features  of  character,  she  is 
closely  associated  with  Ajx)llo.  See  Apollo,  IV.  15 — 32.  They  are  briefly 
as  follows : — 

1.  Special  conjunction  in  invocation. 

2.  The  same  in  honour  apart  from  invocation. 

3.  Universality  of  worship  within  the  sphere  known  to  the  Poet, 

if  not  beyond  it.    Athen^  had  no  protective  relation  with 
Troy  ;  so  that  the  sjjecial  worship  of  her  in  that  city  belongs 
to  her  all-i)ervading  character. 
She  is  worshipped  in  Athens. 
She  performs  acts  of  divinity,  and  is  worshipped  by  Nestor, 

in  Peloponnesos  (Od.  iii.  G2^  76,  419). 
Her  temple  proves  her  worship  in  Athens  (XL  IL  549X 
and  her  giove  in  Scherie  (Od.  vi.  291).    ohe  is  wor^ 
shipped  by  Telemachos  in  Ithaca:   by  OdGLsseus 

*  Studies  on  Homer,  ii.  121. 
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Diomed  iii  the  Greek  cainp;  and  by  Laertes  (Od.  xiii. 
324).    This  enumeration  suffices  to  show  that  there  is 
no  mark  of  local  limitation  attaching  to  the  worship  of 
•  the  Homeric  Athenfe. 

4.  The  use  of  the  Aig^s.    This  is  more  conspicuous  in  Athene 

even  than  it  is  in  Apollo.  For,  firstly,  she  seems  to  have  an 
aigis  of  her  own,  with  100  golden  tassels,  each  worth  a 
hecatomb  (11.  ii.  447—449  ;  xviiL  203  ;  xxi.  400).  This  aigis 
not  even  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  can  subdue  (II.  xxi.  401). 
Secondly,  if,  as  it  seems,  the  aigis  put  on  by  her  in  II.  v.  738 
be  the  aigis  of  Zeus,  she  assumes  it  as  of  her  own  motion, 
whereas  in  II.  xv.  229  it  is  expressly  entrusted  by  Zeus  to 
Apollo. 

5.  Athene  and  Apollo  are  the  special  organs  of  Zeus  in  carrying 

on  the  providential  government  of  the  world. 

6.  They  have  a  profound  regard  for  the  divine  Order,  which  they 

never  infringe. 

7.  Thev  appear  to  be  free  from  elemental  associations. 

8.  Their  Olympian  attributes,  supremely  borne  by  them,  are  also 

found  in  the  hands  of  inferior  personages. 

9.  They  are  not  tied,  especially  Apollo,  to  any  local  abode. 

10.  Their  action,  as  well  as  the  worship  they  receive,  is  without 

local  limit. 

11.  Prayer  or  petition  is  offered  to  them  in  all  places  alike.     (See 

Prayers  in  Sect.  VII.). 

12.  They  have  no  physical  wants. 

13.  In  locomotion,  having  departed,  they  arrive  without  stages  or 

note  of  time  between, 

14.  Without  appealing  to  Zeus  or  the  Assembly,  they  avenge  them- 

selves when  they  have  been  injured  or  affronted. 

15.  They  have  power  to  signify  the  future  by  omens. 

16.  In  giving  effect  to  their  will,  they  are  not  tied  to  tlie  use  of 

second  causes. 

17.  In  them  alone  (besides  Zeus)  of  the  gods  is  displayed  greatness, 

moral  or  intellectual,  or  both. 

18.  They  have  dominion  over  the  external  world  and  the  corporeal 

natiu^  of  man.     The  instances,  as  to  Athene,  are — 

(1.)  In  the  Iliad. 

(a,)  Over  External  Nature 

iv.  130 — 140.  She  diverts  the  arrow  of  Pandaros  in  its 

flight. 
V.  290-— -290.  Guides  the  sjDear  of    Diomed    against 
him. 
853 — 856.  Averts  the  spear  of  Ares ;  impels  and 
directs  the  spear  of  Diomed. 
xi.  45.  Jointly    with    Her^,   thunders  in    honour    of 
Agamemnon. 
437.  Stays  the  spear  of  Sokos,  that  it  may  not 

mortally  wound  Odusseus. 
438 — 441.  Diverts  the  spear  of  Hector,  and  causes 
it  to  return  to  him. 
xxii.  275 — 277.  Picks  up    the    spear  of  Achilles,  and 

brings  it  back  to  him. 
xxiii.  388.  Restores  to  Diomed  his  whip.    392.  Breaks 
the  yoke  of  the  chariot  of  Eumelos.    399 — 405. 
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Gives  CDurage  and   speei    to   the   horses    of 
Diomed. 

{h.)  Cver  the  Corporeal  Natjve  of  Man, 

X.  367.  She  gives  strength  to  Diomed. 
xvni.  569.  Infuses  strength  into  Menelaos. 
XX.  32 — 37.  Instils  nectar  and  ambrosia  into  the  breast 
of  the  fasting  Achilles. 

(2.)  In  iHE  Odyssey. 

(a.)  Over  External  Nature, 

ii.  421.  Sends  a  toward  bre3ze  for  the  voyage  of 

Telemachos. 
V.  108.  Sent  a  storm  upon  the  returning  Greeks. 
382.  Sent  a  stiff  Boreas  to  carry  OdUssens  towards 
Scherife. 
xxiii.  242 — 246.  Lengthens  the  night,  and  retards]  the 
morning. 
348.  Sends  the  morning  up  from  Ocean. 

(b,)  Over  the  Corporeal  Nature  of  Man. 

i.  363,  364.  Gives  sleep  to  Penelope, 
ii.  395,  396.  Makes  the  Suitors  drowsy, 
iv.  795  seqq.  Sends  an  Eiddlon  to   Penelopfe,  in  the 

likeness  of  her  sister  Iphthime. 
vi.  41.  Causes  Nausicaa's  bail  to  fall  into  the  thicket. 

229.  Increases  the  beauty  and  stature  of  Odu'^seus. 
vii.  14,  39,  140.  Envelops  him  in  cloud.    (The  lowest 

form  of  action  of  this  kind.) 
viii.  18,  23.  Further  gift  of  beauty  and  stature, 
xiii.  189 — 193.  Again  envelops  Odusseus  in  cloud. 
352.  Dispels  it 

429 — i38.  Transforms  him  in  figure  and  garb, 
xiv.  216.  Gives  muscular  force  to  the  Pseudodusseus. 
xvi,  172  seqq.  Re-transforms  him  to  the  beauty   of 
prime. 
451.  Gives  sleep  to  Penelopfe. 
454 — 459.  Again  transforms  Odusseus  to  meanness 
of  figure, 
xvii.  63.  Gives  Telemachos  an  inexpressible  grace. 
xvm.  69.  Stoutens  the  limbs  of  Odusseus  for  the  fight 
with  Iros. 
187  seqq.  Gives  sleep  to  Penelopb,  and  gifts   of 
beauty. 
xix.  602.  Again  sends  her  to  sleep. 
XX.  54.  The  same  to  Odusseus. 

345—357.  Bewilders  the  Suitors  and   raises    an 
assemblage  of  portents  of  various  kinds  around 
them, 
xxii.  256,  273.  Diverts  the  darts  of  the  Suitors, 
xxiii.  156,  163.  Finally  i-estores  the  beauty  of  Odusseus. 
xxiv.  367.  Gives  flesh  and  stature  to  Laertes. 
19.  Another  special  characteristic  is  shared   by  her  with  Apollo 
(IV.  3),  that  she,  like  him,  is  addressed  by  a  term  of  endear- 
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ment.  She  is  twice  called  ^iXov  tckos  {sup.  11.)  as  he  is 
^c  <&or/8c.  Such  terms  would  rather  have  been  expected 
in  the  case  of  the  youthful  Hernibs,  or  of  the  beautiful 
Aphrodite ;  who,  however,  is  only  called  tckvov  lyuov  (II. 
V.  428).  By  Herfe  she  is  saluted  as  <^'Aov  tcko?,  but  only 
at  a  moment  when  practising  a  trick  upon  her. 
20.  Most  of  all  perhaps  does  she  resemble  Apollo  in  this  leading  point : 
that  no  common  link  is  supplied  by  the  Olympian  system 
itself  for  binding  her  main  attributes  in  one.  Wisdom  and 
the  care  of  polity  may  be  naturally  or  easily  associated,  but 
how  to  associate  that  with  war,  or  war  itself  with  works  of 
industry  ? 

These  are  not  mere  specialties,  but  cohei-ent  parts  of  a  scheme,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  two  deities,  besides  a  multiplicity  of  recognized 
Olympian  function  such  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  no  other  diviuity,  and  not 
easilv  to  be  explained  as  mere  portions  of  the  ordinary  thearchy,  have 
another  and  wider  sphere,  in  which  they  extensively  present  the  attributes, 
and  exercise  the  offices,  of  deity  at  large. 

The  relation  of  Athenb  to  Apollo  in  Homer  is  not,  then,  exhaustively 

represented  by  this  enumeration.  .  Nor  is  its  leading  feature  to  be  discovered 

by  any  comparison  of  their  respective  offices  in  mythology,  which  are 

wholly  distinct  if  not  contrasted.     The  capital  feature  lies  in  the  distinctive 

attitude  and  frame  of  mind  with  which  the  Poet  approaches  and  handles 

these  divinities.  He  has  for  them  a  profound  and  religious  rej^erence,  of  such 

a  nature  and  extent  jis  can  best  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he 

regarded  the  traditions  on  which  their  characteristics  were  moulded  as  of  a 

more  venerable  nature,  or  as  derived  from  a  purer  soui-ce,  than  the  mass  of 

purely  Syrian,  Egyptian,  or  Pelasgian  legends,  with  which  he  principally 

had  to  deal.    This,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  inference.    But  the  difference  of 

exhibition  and  treatment  between  this  pair  of  figures  in  particular,  and  the 

ordinary  personages  of  the  Olympian  Court,  is  not  inference  or  theory  :  it 

is  fact. 

In  this,  so  to  speak,  supernal  sphere,  the  dignity  of  Athen^  is  the 
rnore  august  of  the  two  in  these  respects,  that — 

1.  She  exercises  more  of  direct   personal   and   mental    discipline, 

especially  in  the  case  of  Odusseus. 

2.  She  is  never  in  any  matter  baffled,  even  by  Apollo,  whom  she 

herself  baffles. 

3.  She   never   strikes,  or  contends   with  mortals,  but  only  with 

gods. 

Athenfe  may  be  said  to  be  exempt,  not  from  passion,  but  from  pertur- 
^oation.  Troy  was  hateful  to  her  as  well  as  Her^,  from  the  day  when 
^l^aris  promoted  the  competition  of  the  three  goddesses  (II.  xxiv.  25 — 30). 
—Anger  is  imputed  to  her  twice  in  the  Iliad  :  on  Olumpos  (II.  iv.  23)  at  the 
!t:jroposal  of  Zeus  to  teiminate  the  war  (and  viii.  459) ;  but  the  emotion  is 
^  aot  suffered  in  her  case  to  break  out.  And  once  in  the  Odyssey  (xxii.  224) ; 
^ut  her  feeling  seems  only  to  invigorate  her  action.  With  these  ascrip- 
t-  ions  may  be  compared  the  wrath  ascribed  to  Apollo  (vide  IV.  2G  on  x^i*-^^) 
"X.'^hose  whole  character,  however,  is  far  the  less  intense  of  the  two. 

Unless  in  the  ix)int  of  craft  (Od.  xiii.  248),  exemplified  in  her  acting  as 
tempter  to  Pandaros  (II.  iv.  8C — 104),  which  was  done  under  the  direction 
^Df  Zeus  (ibid.  68),  and  in  the  personation  of  Deiphobos  (II.  xxii.  226 — 299), 
*^he  never  deviates  from  her  lofty  ideal. 

As  respects  conformity  with  the  supreme  will,  in  Apollo  it  is  absolute,  in 
-Athen^  qualified.     He  repelled  and  destrt)yed  (Od.  xi.  318)  the  assailants 
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of  lieaven ;  but  she  joined  with  Poseidon  and  Herfe  in  the  attempt  to 
dethrone  Zeus  and  put  him  in  fetters,  which  would  have  been  successful 
but  for  Thetis  II.  i.  397—406. 

This  inconformity  of  will  allows  her  to  remonstrate  strongly  in  the 
Olympian  Assembly  (II.  xxii.  178),  which  Apollo  never  does.  She,  by 
strong  effort,  procures  the  divine  intervention  in  Od.  i.  44 — 79  on  behalf 
of  Odusseus.  But  no  discrepancy  from  Zeus  is  ever  manifested  in  the 
face  of  mortals.  She  is,  under  him,  the  operative  Providence  for  the 
Greeks,  as  in  II.  iv.  69  :  and  in  the  Ithacan  civil  war  (Od.  xxiv.  520 — 542). 

So  careful  is  the  Poet  to  have  no  collision  between  Athenb  and  Apollo 
that,  though  they  operate  for  the  respective  hosts,  not  a  word  or  act  of 
opposition  ever  occurs  between  them ;  one  appears  when  the  other  has 
retired,  and  when  Athenb  m  the  Doloneia  Imows  that  he  is  (too  late) 
endeavouring  to  counterwork  her  by  giving  the  alarm,  in  warning  Diomed 
for*  his  security  she  is  careful  not  to  name  Apollo,  but  says  ^'cos  oAAos 
may  arouse  the  enemy  (II.  x.  511). 

V.  Special  CHARACXERiSTica-rRELATiON  to  otiiek  Deities. 

(A,)  Her  relation  to  Zeus, 

In  comparing  Athend  with  Zeus,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  the  supremacy 
of  rank  and  power.  Nevertheless  the  ideal  picture  is  far  less  grand,  as  she 
is  free  from  the  notes  of  infirmity  and  generally  of  passion,  which  in  him 
stand  like  clay  mingled  with  the  true  metal.  Besides  being  wholly  exempt 
from  the  sensual  taint,  she  is  incapable  of  being  petted  and  overpersuaded, 
as  he  was  by  Thetis  (II.  i.  511 — 530),  much  less  beg\^ed  and  entrapped, 
jis  he  was  by  the  plot  of  Herfe  (II.  xiv.  293  seqq.).  The  panoply  of  her 
mind  was  perfect,  and  its  internal  equilibrium  absolute.  When  she  yields 
to  him,  it  is  only  to  the  supremacy  of  force,  or  else  of  psu^ntage  (IL  viii. 
28 — 32).  And  so  soon  as  she  has  done  this,  he  at  once  addresses  her  in 
caressing  terms,  as  though  unwilling  to  be  at  variance  with  her  (IL  viii. 
39,  xxii.  178). 

In  many  particulars  the  intimacy  of  her  relation  to  Zeus  is  conmaon  to 
her  with  Apollo,  either  wholly  or  partially.  But  her  function  as  the 
worjving  providence  of  the  world  is  conspicuous  in  the  Poems  above  that 
either  of  Apollo  or  of  Zeus,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  enumeration 
of  details,  scarcely  less  than  from  her  general  working  in  the  Odyssey : — 

11.     viii.  26 — 28.  Agamemnon  will  take  Troy  if  Zeus  and  Athenb 
grant  it. 
ix.  254.  Joined  with  Her^  in  the  prerogative  of  imparting  force 

to  a  warrior. 
xi.  736.  The  Pylians,  about  to  engage,  invoke  Zeus  and  Athene. 
XV.    70.  Zeus  speaks  of  the  coming  capture  of  Troy  as  due  to 
the  plans  of  Athene  ('A^.  8ta  )3<n;Aas). 
613.  While  Zeus  is  glorifying  Hector,  she  is  bringing  upon 
him  his  day  of  doom  (oi  i7r<opw€  fiopa-ifiov  rjyufip), 
xvii.  561.  Able  to  strengthen   ana    protect  Menelaos  in   fight. 
567,  568.  Pleased  with  his  selection  of  her — 

oTTt  pa  oi  TrafjLTTpQyra  Oiitsv  rjp'qcraTO  inurruru. 

569,  570.  Inspires  him  with  the  daring  of  a  horse-fly 
{fivirf^  L.  and  S.). 
XX.    94.  Is  the  coadjutor  of  Achilles.    192.  The  same,  with  Zeus 

(crw  'A^.  Koi  Ad  Trarpt). 

146.  Helped  the  Trojans  to  build  the  wall  which  avrsd 
Heracles, 
xxi.  284 — 304.  Just  after  her  return  to  OltUiiiMML«J 
Achilles  {fieya  yap  aObm  k/fi" 
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xxii.  445,  446.   Is  the  conqueror  of  Hector  by  the  hands  of 

Achilles. 
Od.      ii.  116, 125.  Her  influence  is  synonymous  with  that  of  the  gods 

at  large  (&  ot  tt^i  Scokcv  'A^.  followed  by  voov  ovriva  ol  vvv 

iv  crTq$€a'(n  ti6€l(ti  dccii). 
iii.  133 — 147.   The  storm  which    she  sent  upon   the  Greeks 

appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  retribution  for  the  offence 

of  calling  the  Drunken  Assembly, 
xiii.  359.  Even  in  making  a  prayer  to  the  Nymphs,  Odusseijs 

refers  to  her  as  his  Providence, 
xiv.  215.  Joined  with  Ares  (it  being  his  special  office)  in  giving 

prowess  to  the  Pseudodusseus. 
xvi.  232.  Her  suggestion  about  the  deposit  of  the  property  was 

the  ion/s  of  the  gods  (cf.  xiii.  363). 
260 — ^265.  She  and  Zeus  are  the  chief  deities,  whom  neither 

gods  nor  men  can  withstand. 

WT€  Kol  aAAoi9 
aySpouTi  T€  Kf}aT€ov(n  koX  SiBavaTouTi  Otolo'tv. 

As  regards  the  nearness  of  Athenfe  to  Zeus,  perhaps  the  most  marked 
among  all  the  signs  are  the  use  of  the  Aigis  (v.  738)  as  if  of  right,  the 
/possession  of  an  Aigis  of  her  own,  and  the  putting  on,  again  as  if  of  right, 
the  tunic  of  Zeus  himself. 

(B,)     Her  relation  to  Here. 

1t\  the  Iliad  the  two  deities  are  thrown  into  close  and  uniform  co- 
operation ;  and  it  is  managed  as  follows : — Athenfe  shows  to  Her^  a 
marked  official  deference.  In  their  joint  action,  Here  always  plays  the 
prixnary  and  working  part.  In  the  divine  Council  their  emotions  are  alike ; 
out    A^thenfe  holds  the  mastery  over  them ;  Herb  cannot  bridle  her  tongue. 

In  "tfce  Odyssey  Herb  has  no  place :  she  being  the  national,  Athenb  the 

P^r-isonal  deity. 

H.  i.  195.  She  is  sent  by  Herb  to  appease  and  restrain  Achilles. 

ii.  166.  Again,  to  restrain  the  Greeks  from  their  sudden  impulse 
to  return.  (The  expression  ov8'  airiBridt  means  compliance 
rather  than  obedience.  See  II.  iv.  68,  where  it  is  used  of 
Zeus.) 
iv.  20 — 24.  They  sit  together,  devising  evil  to  Troy.  Both  aiv 
angry  at  the  proposal  of  Zeus  for  an  accommodation. 
Athenb  though  enraged  is  silent ;  Herb  breaks  out.  (^oi 
*A^.  aK€W¥  ^v  ,  .  ,  *Hp|7  8  *  ovK  I;(a8€  <rnfioi  \6\oiV^  k.t.A.) 

v.  719 — 748.  Agrees  to  Herb's  proposal  for  a  descent  on  earth 
in  order  to  control  Arbs.  Thereupon  Here  puts  the  chariot 
together,  harnesses  the  horses,  and  acts  as  driver.  Athene 
puts  off  the  Pq)lo8^  clothes  herself  in  the  tunic  of  Zeus,  and 
arms.  (In  v.  840  she  herself  acts  as  chai-ioteer  to  Diomed, 
but  evidently  as  an  expedient  by  which  she  could  most 
conveniently  give  him  aid  and  comfort  in  the  battle.) 
784.  In  the  progress  of  the  joint  operation,  Herb  shouts  to 
the  troops  in  general,  Athenb  repairs  to  Diomed  and  the 
personal  work. 
\'iii.  370.  While  in  II.  i.  536,  Herb  only  suspects  or  di\ines,  as  a 
woman  might,  that  Thetis  had  perhaps  been  practising 
upon  Zeus,  Athenb  has  knowledge  of  what  took  place, 
asserts  it  roundly,  and  describes  it  accurately. 

xi.  45.  They  jointly  cause  thunder  in  honour  of  Agamemnon. 
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(C.)  Her  relation  to  Poseidon, 

To  this  god  she  pays  the  utmost  respect  as  her  uncle,  and  forbears  to 
show  herself  under  her  proper  form  to  Odusseus  in  Scherife,  of  which  he  was 
the  presiding  god,  tliat  she  might  not  be  in  conflict  with  him  as  her  unde, 
who  relentlessly  hated  the  hero  (Od.  vi.  329—331 ;  xiii.  341—343).  And 
in  the  Olympian  Assembly,  when  descnbiug  his  detention  in  Ogiigib  and 
promoting  his  return,  she  avoids  any  allusion  to  the  enmity  of  Poseidon 
towards  him  (Od.  i.  44 — 62).  And  conversely  Poseidon  withdraws  from  the 
stonn  scene,  leaving  Odusseus  on  a  plank,  and  then  swimming,  before 
Atheub  begins  to  act  in  his  favour  (Od.  v.  365—383).  We  must  not  by 
any  means  infer  her  inferiority  to  Poseidon  when  at  the  court  of  Nestor 
she  offers  prayer  to  him,  acting  in  the  character  of  Mentor,  as  a  courteous 
guest  and  a  religious  Greek.  But  at  the  close  the  poet  declares  in  most 
remarkable  words  that  she  herself  accomplished  the  petitions  which  she 
had  offered  (Od.  iii.  55 — G2^  and  Nitzsch  in  loc.) — 

ws  op  cTTctT*  riparo,  Ktu  avrrj  TroiTa  rcXcvra. 

In  the  regard  of  Athenb  for  Poseidon  we  perhaps  trace  something  of  the 
Southern  legend  which  made  her  his  daughter. 

(X).)  Her  relation  to  Arh. 

It  was  her  established  practice  to  chastise  this  binital  deity,  so  Zeus 
reconmiends  Herb  to  set  her  on  him  (II.  v.  764 — 766). 

II.  V.  240.  She  turns  aside  the  blow  he  aimed  at  Diomed,  and  causes 
the  spear  of  the  hero  to  wound  the  god.    She  had  first 
(845)  made  herself  invisible  to  him. 
XV.  123 — 142.  She  severely  rebukes  him  in  his  excitement,  strips  him 
of  his  arms,  and  replaces  him  in  his  chair. 
XX.  48 — 53.  In  the  prelude  of  the  Theomachy  she  and  Ar^s  shout  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  opposite  armies  respectively,  as 
the  two  deities  presiding  over  war ;  and  they  are  not  in 
collision. 
xxi,  391 — 426.  But  in  the  Theomachy  itself,  when  he  has  vainly  struck 
at  her  shield  (Aigis)^  she,  with  a  great  stone,  lays  him 
prostrate  and  insensible,  and  subsequently  pimishes  with 
him  Aphroditb,  who  was  leading  him  off. 

Her  general  precedence  in  Olumpos  is  established  by  her  possession  of  a 
seat,  probably  the  second,  next  to  Zeus,  which  she  yields  to  Thetis  on  her 
paying  a  special  visit  to  the  divine  assembly  fll.  xxiv.  100).  On  the 
seat  of  honour  (at  the  court  of  Nestor),  see  Od.  iii.  39. 

VI.  Further  Special  Characteristics. 

{A.)  Her  relation  to  Deat/u 

This  relation  is  doubly  signified.  Firstly,  she  was  a  personage  felt  in  the 
Under-world,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  exercise  of  power  by 
Zeus.  lie  sent  Heracles  thither  to  fetch  away  "the  dog"  (Od.  xi.  623), 
but  Heracles  himself  i-equii-ed  a  champion,  and  Athenb  was  dispatched 
accordingly.  "Had  I  known,"  says  she,  "how  Zeus  would  be  now 
behaving,  never  should  Heracles  have  been  delivered  from  that«p^on" 
(II.  viii.  366—369).    In  this  deliverance  Hennes  had  shared  (Od.  xi.  626), 
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j^iibtless  in  virtue  of  his  general  office  as  conductor  in  the  world  below  ; 
l>ixt   »l^Ci  claims  the  exploit  as  her  own. 

Ill  II.  iv.  845,  she  put  on  the  helmet  of  Aides  (Sw^AtSo?  Kwajv)  to  make 

lier»^l^  invisible  to  Artjs.     There   seems  to  be  here  some  speciality  of 

ilarlviiesa  drawn  from  the  world  beneath.      It  may  be  related  to  the 

GorgC^ii  heed,  which  was  on  the  aigis  that  she  was  allowed  to  wear 

^1.   V.  741),  and  which   w^as  also  under  the  dominion  of  Persephone 

(Od-  xi.  634).     Both  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Eg^^ptian  practice 

of  representing  Isis  with  the  serpent's  head  issuing  from  her  skull. 

Secondly',  she  possessed  ui  some  sort  a  power  of  averting  death :  for 
Eurucleia  exhorts  Penelopb  to  pray  to  her  for  Telemachos ; 

rj  yap  kgt  fuv  cTrctra  koll  iK  Oavdroio  crdoxrai.     Od.  iv.  753. 

(Z?.)  Athenb  is  not  as  a  rule  decorated  by  epithets  expressing 
personal  beauty.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  in  the 
lUad  serves  to  illustrate  rather  than  impair  it.  She  is 
termed  the  fair-haired  at  the  offering  of  the  Peplos  in 
II.  vi.  (92,  273,  303) ;  but  this  w^as  placed  '•  on  her  knees," 
and  therefore  seems  to  refer  manifestly  to  her  image 
or  statue.  The  "  fair-locked"  (€i)7rXoica/xo9)  of  Od.  vii.  41 
is  an  exception  which  does  not  fall  within  this  explana- 
tion. 

(C.)  The  onlj'  instance  in  the  Poems  of  a  power  exercised  over 
the  spirit  of  animals  as  well  as  their  bodies,  is  in  11.  xxiii. 
399,  405 :  where  it  is  Athene  who  gives  courage  as 
well  as  speed  to  the  horses  of  Diomed. 

(/).)  It  still  remains,  however,  to  notice  the  very  highest  of  her 
peculiar  offices.  It  is  the  personal  care,  guidance,  and 
discipline  of  her  chosen  ones,  mental  as  well  as  bodily. 
In  this  office,  whicli  not  oven  Zens  shares  witli  her. 
there  is  an  individuality,  and  a  closeness  of  relation  to  the- 
Innnan  spirit,  such  as  cannot  I  believe  be  found  elsewhere 
within  the  region  of  Paganism ;  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary exhibition  of  the  relation  of  the  deity  to  man  not  so 
much  in  degree  as  in  kind,  and  vividly  recalUng  the  con- 
(•e})tion  of  that  relation  wliich  is  exhibited  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  whicli  was  kept  alive  through  long  ages 
within  the  precinct  of  Hebraism. 

This  picture  has  also  its  darker  side.  In  the  character 
and  fiuiction  of  Athene  is  lodged  tliat  deep  secret  of 
moral  government  which  prevents  tlie  inveterately  wicked 
man  from  mending  his  condition.  Odusseus,  advised  by 
her,  begs  of  the  Suitors  to  find  out  who  is  well  disposed. 
Amphinomos  gives  him  a  couple  of  loaves.  Odusseus 
advises  him  to  betake  himself  elsewhere  for  safetv:  but 
Athene,  bv  a  mental  intiuence,  keeps  him  there  for  his  ruin 
(Od.  xvi.  i55)— 

Tr€dr](r€  8c  koI  tov  AOrjvrj 

So,  again,  she  did  not  suffer  the  Suitors  to  flag  in  their 
insolence  towards  Odusseus  (xviii.  34G ;  xxi.  284);  and 
her  ])urpose  is  that  Odusseus  may  be  yet  more  sharply 
tried  by  woe.  And  while  stimulating  him  in  tlie  battle, 
she  keeps  the  issue  undecided  to  make  full  trial  of  him 
and  of  his  son  (Od.  xxii.  23G— 238). 
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VII.  Particulars  of  the  Worship  op  ATHEui. 

The  Prayers  to  AthenI:. 

(a.)  In  the  Iliad, 

1.  Prayer  of  Diomed,  wounded  by  Pandaros,  in  the  name  of  her 

love  to  Tudeus,  for  power  to  discover  his  enemy.  Granted, 
with  the  faculty  of  knowing  mortals  from  immortals ;  of  the 
last  he  is  only  to  attack  Aphroditb  (q.  cf.).  (II.  v.  114 
—182). 

2.  Of  Theano,with  deposit  of  the  Peplos  and  promise  of  a  sacrifice, 

for  the  repulsion  of  Diomed.  Rejected  (II.  vi.  304 — 311). 
It  was  accompanied  with  the  AoXuy^  of  the  women  of  the 
procession. 

3.  Of  Odusseus  in  the  Doloneia,  for  success  (H.  x.  277 — 282).  Ac- 

cepted (295). 

4.  Of  Diomed,  for  the  like,  pleading  his  father's  name,  with  a 

votive  promise  (283 — 294).    Accepted  (295). 

5.  Of  OdQsseus,  on  slaying  Dolon,  praying  for  another  such  raid  on 

the  Thracians,  and  proclaiming  her  as  the  first  object  of  their 
invocations  (cf.  xvii.  568). 

6.  Of  Odusseus,  who  is  behind  in  the  foot-race  with  Oilean  Aias, 

for  help.  She  accepts. ;  fills  his  limbs,  feet,  and  hands  with 
strength,  and  causes  Aias  to  fall  in  the  cow-dung  (IL  xxiii. 
768—777). 

(h.)  In  the  Odyssey, 

1.  Of  Telemachos,  who  addresses  her  from  the  sea-shore,  probably 

as  connecting  her  with  Mentes  the  Taphian  mariner,  VIII.  (2.), 
and  beseeches  aid  that  he  may  execute  her  plan  notwith- 
standing the  obstruction  of  the  Suitors. 

2.  Of  Nestor,  who,  recognizing  her  in  the  form  of  the  bird  Pheni\ 

beseeches  her  favour  for  himself,  his  children,  and  his  wife 
(Od.  iii.  373—381). 

3.  Of  Penelop^,  who,  admonished  by  Euinicleia  that  she  can  savt* 

even  from  death,  prays,  pleading  the  fidelity  of  OdQsseus  in 
sacrifice,  the  safety  of  her  son.  Accepted  (Od.  iv.  758 — 767). 

4.  Of  Odusseus  in  Scherife,  that,  as  she  had  not  defended  hhu 

against  Poseidon,  she  would  secure  him  a  good  reception. 
Athenb  complies,  but  riot  ava<^vSov  (Od.  vi.  321 — 329). 

5.  In  the  Theophany,  on  the  arrival  in  Ithaca,  Odusseus  entreats 

her  to  let  him  know  whether  he  is  truly  in  Ithaca  (Od.  xiii. 
324-^28). 

• 
Priestess  of  Athem. 

In  Troy  Theano,  daughter  of  Kisseus,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  wife  of 
Antenor  (II.  vi.  299  ;  xi.  222 — ^225),  reared  the  spurious  son  Pedasos  with 
her  own  offspring  to  please  her  husband  (II.  v.  69 — 71).  Is  STa  (ibid.), 
and  icaAAt7ra^o9  (vi.  298,  xi.  225). 

The  Temples  and  Groves  of  Athene, 

1.  At  Athens  (II.  ii.  549)  ;  in  the  suspected  passage,  but  in  the 

best  part  of  it. 

2.  At  Troy  on  Pergamos  (IL  vi.  297). 

3.  In  Scherib  (Od.  vL  291 — ^293)  she  has  a  stately  CTOve  (oyXaoir 

aA<ro9)  with  a  fomitaiu  and  meadow.  It  is  use  Skaoi  l(tov^ 
as  well  as  kKvtw  (321, 322). 
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The  Sacinfices  to  Atheii^. 

1.  Of  bulls  and  rams  at  Athens  (II.  ii.  550,  551).     [Subject  to 

some  suspicion.] 

2.  The  best  robe  of  Hecabb  (11.  \'i.  293—295)  deposited  on  lier 

knees  (803). 

3.  Vow  of  twelve  heifers  never  touched  by  the  goad  (II.  vi.  93, 

274,  308). 

4.  Vow  of  a  heifer  with  broad  brow,  never  yoked  or  trained,  and 

with  gilded  horns  (II.  x.  292—294). 

5.  Odiisseus  dedicates  the  spoils  of  Dolon  (H.  x.  460)  by  hanging 

them  ast«m  of  his  ship  (570). 

6.  Odusseos  and  Diomed,  returned  to  the  camp,  make  to  her  a 

libation  of  wine  (II.  x.  578). 

7.  Cow  sacrificed  to  her  by  the  Pylians  (II.  xi.  729). 

8.  Hecatombs  offered,  as  it  appears,  by  Agamemnon  for  the  army 

to  Athenb  before  embarcation  to  appease  her,  but  in  vain 
(Od.  iii.  143—146,  155). 

9.  Vow  of  a  heifer  by  Nestor  in  Od.  iii.  382—384 ;  cf .  II.  x.  292— 

294.  The  execution  of  this  vow  is  given  in  full  detail  on  the 
following  day. 

,  Sacrifice  is  received  by  Athenb,  as  well  as  by  Apollo,  with,  a  dignity  and 
jpdepencience  not  observable  in  the  other  deities  (Studies  on  Homer,  vol. 
"•A  88). 

V^III.     T^ffiOPHANIES. 

[This  section  is  taken  from  the  article  on  Theophanies.] 

(1.)  In  her  own  person, 

1.  Dispatched  by  Here,  she  repairs  to  tlie  Greek  Assembly,  visible 

to  Achilles  only ;  takes  him  by  the  hair ;  bids  him  confine 
himself  to  words  ;  promises  ample  reparation  for  tlie  great 
outrage.     Returns  to  Olumpos.     (II.  i.  194 — 221.) 

2.  Again  dispatched  by  Here,  and  desired  to  go  about  the  Army 

and  repress  the  impulse  to  go  home,  she  repairs  to  Odusseus, 
and  devolves  upon  him  the  charge  she  had  received.  Ho 
recognizes  her  voice.     (II.  ii.  155 — 182.) 

3.  She  darts  through  the  Anny  with  her  Aigis,  and  inspires  in  all 

the  desire  to  continue  the  contest  even  to  the  end  (II.  ii. 
446 — 454).  Again  she  passes  through  the  Army  to  rouse 
the  men,  iv.  515  (ipxofievrj  KaO*  ofiiXov).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  were  personal  manifestations,  or  only  inspira- 
tions like  iv.  439. 

4.  To  Diomed  tending  liis  wound.     She  reproaches  liim  as  less 

valiant  than  Tudeus.  He  pleads  that  he  had  seen  Ares  on 
the  field  (sttp,  128),  whom  she  had  bid  him  not  to  attack. 
She  -v^dthdraws  the  prohibition  (II.  v.  793 — 834),  and  accom- 
panies him  in  his  chariot  to  encounter  Ares  (835 — 845). 

5.  Od.  xiii.  299,  312.    Tlie  recop^ition  in  Ithaca.     See  inf.  (2.)  15. 

6.  Od.  XV.  4 — 9.     To  Telemachos  by  night,  to  warn  him  to  go 

home,  and  teach  him  how  to  escape  the  plot  of  the  Suitors. 

(2.)  In  human  form. 

1.  As  a  herald  (ctSo/xci^  iciJpvKt),  standing  by  Odusseus,  she  hushes 
the  Assembly  for  him  to  speak  (II.  ii.  279—282). 
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2.  Ah  Lao(l(K'0«,  8on  of  Aiitenor,  persuades  Pandaros  to  discharge 
nil  arrow  at  Meuelaos,  in  \nolatiou  of  the  Pact  (II.  iv. 
Hf;— 103). 

J3.  Having  descended  in  the  form  of  an  empurpled  cloud,  to  urg^e 
on  the  (ireek  army,  she  appears  as  Phoinix  to  Menelaos,  and 
is  so  addressed  by  him  (IL  xxii.  547 — 561). 

4.  Ill  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Achilles  to  Zeus  for  rescue  from 

Scamandros,  she  descends  as  a  man  together  with  Poseidon 
(Se/uta?  8 '  ai'8pc<r(rtv  iiKTqv).  They  take  his  hands,  and  em- 
bolden him.     (II.  xxi.  272—298.) 

5.  In  II.  xxii.  226—247,  taking  the  form  of  Deiphobos,  whom 

Hector  specially  loved,  she  with  craft  (kcp&xtvit;)  declares  she 
could  not  bear  to  stay  away,  promises  to  stand  by  him,  and 
so  encourages  him  to  fight.  But  disappears  before  the 
encounter  begins  (294 — 299). 

6.  In  CM.  i.  105,  she  appears  amidst  the  revelling  Suitors  at  the 

Palace  of  OdQsseus,  in  the  form  of  Mentes,  chief  of  the 
Taphians  and  a  xeinos. 

7.  (Xi.  ii.  267,  in  answer  to  his  praj'er,  as  Mentor  his   father's 

friend,  predicting  mischief  to  the  Suitors,  and  cdvising  him 
to  prejvare  a  shij>. 

8.  Od.  ii.  328,  in  the  form  of  Telemachos,  going  about  the  town, 

makes  up  a  crew,  and  l>egs  a  ship  from  Noemon. 

9.  CM.  vi.  20 — 24.    As  the  daughter  of  Dumas,  co-equal  in  age, 

she  repairs  to  the  bed  of  Xausicaa,  and  recommends  her  to 
prompt  lier  father,  and  to  execute  the  washing-trip. 
U\  CM.  vii.  19.    As  a  damsel  with  a  pitcher,  meets  CMusseos  in 
Si'herio  outside  the  citv,  and  conducts  him  to  the  palace 
(38,  46). 

11.  cM.  viii.  8 — lo.     In  the  Ukeness  of  the  Herald  of  .Vlkiuoos, 

tniverst^s  the  nty,  and  exhorts  the  jieople  to  rq>air  to  the 
Asj^niblv  after  Alkinoiis. 

1 2,  CM.  viii.  1 9o.   In  the  form  of  a  man,  ci»mes  to  encourage  CMusseus 

at  the  g*me  of  qui>its. 
1  j^  C\i  xiiL  221.     In  the  form  of  a  young  lonL  employed  in  tending 

slnvp.  to  CMusi^ews  in  Itha^^a. 
1 4.  IKid.  287 — 2iHX    dian*:^  into  a  wi  »man  tail  and  handsome,  she 

di:vk>«>s  bt^rst4f. 
IJv.  Oil  xvi.  l,Vx     As  a  fair.  lalL  skilled  woman,  at  the  door  of 

KamaSi^s.  to  direct  CViussens  to  make  himsrff  known  to  his 

Si»n,  ari3  to  pT^■»mi^^^  aid.    She  is  r«\-»gmzed  by  him  and  by 

di  Mrs*  Hit  not  by  Tflomarhos. 
IfV  Ovl  wii,  :?*wx     AjT^x^r^  with  the  form  and    voioe  of   Mentor 

dnrin*;-  tbo  fiirht.    CMussens  rejoioes.  and  weJcomes  hun  as 

MoTiTor.  l»uT  i^lo'i  Wieves  him  to  lie  Athene-    226.  She  eggs 

}jim  on  to  t}it'  TiirhT. 
17.  .Vgain.  It  J  llko  inajiiK^r,  hofv»:v  the  fhia]  battle;   received  by 

iV3n>5s»»i75i  with  joy.    In  ihis  xroijie  she  coodndes  the  peace, 

and  s* '  o]t^!¥^  the  r*>^*.     v(\i.  xiciv.  502 — 505 ;  54o — 548.) 


•i» 


^v.'^    7»,    nuimn^    '/>*•/##, 


1,  Will.  A)v^Uo  s)k'  sits  oi.  ilif'  Piffiin.^ti*  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
;))<  l>nol  yavhiuuTi  r«<tr>oM<i'fv  ;  Kith  in  tliefonn  of  vultures. 

i?.  SIm  di's^'tn^.K  to  wfr^psh  the-  fastiiur  AchiDe^  ^fni  dma  Toywr- 
?Hpi7<  X«A<i«^Mim.  likci.  or  in  the  likeness  oi  tbe  Egyptian  kite. 
TVrhHt^s  nwNiniiifr  only  like  it,  {a)  bcvMUie  be  does  not  apply 
wwsyiwiXrr  (,^M\  OT  itny  kindM  vori  to  birds;  {h)  became 
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the  transformation  is  not  appropriate  to  tlie  action  she  is 
about  to  perform  (II.  xix.  31 9-— 354),  namely,  instilling  nectar 
and  ambrosia  into  the  hero. 

3.  From  the  Ithacan  Palace,  where  she  had  appeared  as  Mentes,  she 

rises  on  high  in  the  form  of  the  bird  Anopaia  (a  sjjecies  of 
kite,  q,  r.),  and  is  recognized  by  Telemachos. 

4.  Prom  the  banquet  of  Nestor  she  disappears  in  the  form  of  a 

Phene  (a  species  of  vulture,  q.  t\),  and  is  recognized  by  him 
(Od.  iii.  371—379). 

5.  During  the  fight  in  the  palace  at  Ithaca,  she  sits  on  the  cross- 

b^eun  of  the  roof  (to  watch  it),  in  the  form  of  ^cXtiScov,  a 
swallow  (q.  r.). 

IX.       The  Relatiox  of  AthenI:  to  Athens. 

1.  In  II.  546 — 552,  she  reared  Erechtheus,  son  of  Aurora,  and 

placed  him  at  Athens,  within  her  own  rich  (i.g.,  richly- 
glebed)  temple,  where  she  has  an  annual  festival.  [Apollo, 
in  Od.  xxi.  255,  has  a  monthly  festival.  It  is  difficult  to 
accept  the  whole  passage,  546 — 556,  which  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  place  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Poem ;  and  yet 
difficult  to  know  how  much  to  reject.  The  lines  546 — 548 
seem  the  least  doubtful ;  then55(>--551  ;  and  553 — 555  the 
worst. — Studies  on  Homer  i.  129 — 137.] 

2.  In  Od.  vii.  78 — 81,  after  conducting  Odusseus  to  the  entrance 

of  the  city  of  the  Phaiakes,  she  withdraws  to  Marathon  and 
wide-wayed  Athens,  and  enters  the  soUdly-built  mansion  of 
Erechtheus.  Marathon  appears  to  be  a  name  of  Phoenician 
origin ;  and  the  passage  may  be  meant  to  indicate  the  re- 
entry into  the  Hellenic  or  Achaian  world ;  yet  it  does  not 
thoroughly  correspond  with  the  general  text,  since  she  has 
further  action  yet  to  perform  in  Scherib. 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that  neither  the  olive  nor  the  owl,  both 

of  which  are  closely  related  to  Athenb  ui  the  Athenian 
tradition,  have  the  smallest  coimectiou  with  her  in  Homer, 
apart  from  the  contested,  and  in  the  Poems  uncorroborated, 
construction  of  the  epithet  Glaukojns,  Tliis  negative 
evidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  to  the  olive,  because  we 
learn  what  tree  her  grove  among  the  Phaiakes  was  com- 
posed of — namely,  ouyctpo?,  the  blade  poplar  (L.  and  S.)  ;  and 
as  to  the  owl,  because  at  various  times  she  assumes  the  form 
of  the  vulture  and  of  several  other  birds.    See  sup,  VIII.  (3.) 

Outline  of  the  Action  of  Athene. 

(a.)   The  Action  of  Athene  of  the  Iliad . 

Ijj^  ^Tie  action  of  Athenb  in  the  Iliad  is  occasional ;  in  tlie  Odyssey,  except 
j)^1  ^X)oks  of  the  Outer  Geography,  it  is  continuous.  Her  sentiment  on 
ii^  ^If  of  the  Greeks  is  more  personal  than  national.  She  tends  Odusseus 
jj^^^^^rticiilar  like  a  mother  (xxiii.  782),  and  her  attachment  to  the  nation 
till*  ^^^  prevent  her  from  regarding  the  Telamonian  Aias  with  aversion  on 
/(V^  "^^oyage  homeward,  probably  on  account  of  his  n\alry  with  Odusseus 
^1^*  iv.  502)  and  enduring  hatred  towards  him  (Od.  xi.  543 — 564).  Hence 
Sc^v^  is  yet  greater  scope  for  her  in  the  more  personal  of  the  two  Poems, 
j^  *^^r  action  in  the  Iliad  is  derivative,  or  permitted ;  in  the  Odyssey  it  is 
^^Uly  original  and  unrestrained.] 

i.  104.  Her  mission  to  Achilles  {sup,  VIII.)  prevents  an  out- 
break before  the  Assembly. 

^OL.  xxvm.  X 
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iL  1^.  Her  missioo  to  Odus^eos  {sup,  VIII.)  prevents  a  prema- 
ture return  home. 

446.  riathers  the  soldiery  for  the  array  {sup,  YIII.). 
in.  439.  Cited  by  Paris  as  having*  given  Meiielaos  the  victory. 
iv.  20.  In  Oiyiupian  CounciL  with  IIer^«  mutters  dissatisfaction 
at  the  proposal  of  Zeus  to  find  a  solution  of  the  quarrel 
and  is   fieively  angry  (xo>^  &  /ay  oypioc  jfpct-  v.  24; 
comp.  viii.  459). 

69 — 73 ;  eagerly  obeys  the  injunction  of  Zeus  to  tempt  the 
Trojans  into  a  breach  of  the  truce  ;  and,  sup.  VIII.  ^2.), 
persuades  Pandaros  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  Menelaos 
{j^ — 103),  which  she  then  diverts,  so  that  it  shall  only 
graze  the  flesh  (130—140). 

439.  Stirs  up  the  Greeks  to  fight. 

515.  Again,  rouses  them  when  they  flag. 

539 — 542.  The  unwounded  were  kept  so  by  her  protection, 
she  diverting  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
v.  1 — 3.  Inspires  resolution  and  daring  into  Diomed. 

29 — 37.  Leads  Ares  out  of  the  battle ;  the  Trojans  hereupon 
give  way. 

121.  Accepts  the  prayer  of  Diomed  (jmp.  VII.). 

290 — 296.  Guides  his  spear  agamst  Pandaros,  whom  he 
slays. 

420—425.  Her  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  cause  of  Aphrodite's 
wound. 

511.  Her  aid  to  the  Greek  side. 

713.  Invited  by  Herb,  arms  (sup.  V.),  ascends  the  chariot  of 
that  goddess.  First  they  \isit  Zeus  on  Olumpos ;  then, 
alighting  on  earth,  they  pass  on  with  dovelike  steps,  and 
she  finds  Diomed  tending  his  wounds  (777 — 795).  Her 
manifestation,  s^ip.  VIII.  (1.). 

837 — 839.  She  enters  his  chariot,  and  acts  as  driver.  The 
great  weight  of  the  two. 

845.  Puts  on  tlie  helm  «»f  Aides  {stup,  VI.). 

853 — 856.  Averts  the  s|»t\ir  of  Arcs;  imi)els  and  directs  the 
spear  of  Dionieil. 

875 — '^2,  Is  complaint»tl  <^f  by  Arbs  to  Zeus  for  iiisubonli- 
nation  :  without  efl:t*«'t. 

907 — 909.  Returns  sutivssful  with  Herb  to  OIflni|)os. 
vi.  84 — 98.  Hivtor.  exlmrtiNl  by  Heleiios  the  Augur,  moves 
Hei*abb  to  pnx^^tnl  with  the  elder  women  to  her  temple, 
and  offer  the  l>t\<t  roU*.  with  the  pmniise  oi  a  sacrifice  of 
twelve  cows,  if  only  she  will  hold  Diomed  off  the  Tn^jans 
(269 — 280).  It  is  doiu» :  but  she  repels  the  praver  (297 
311). 
vii.  17 — 61.  From  01um[^»s.  |x»n*eives  that  Greeks  are  falhng: 

and  descending  to  the  plain,  outwits  A|K)Ho  by  an  agree-  - 
ment  to  arrest  the  fi^ht.  thivugh  a  challenge  of  Hector  to^ 
the  Greeks  for  a  trial  bv  siuirle  combat.  She  sits  witlis" 
Apollo  on  the  PIiegi>s.  aup.  VIII.  (3.). 

153  Had  given  vict  ory  to  Nestor  as  a  youth  in  his  battk^. 
with  Eivuthalion- 
viii.  2^ — 40.  In    Olympian   Asst»mbly.    professing  obedient^  t^  j 
Zens,  an<l  pn.>mising  to  hold  off  from  the  fight,  claim^^c 
notwithstanding  tt>  supply  comisel  to  the  Greeks, 
acquiesces. 

357.  Zeus  having    egged   on   the  Trojans,  Here   stirs 
Athene,  who  com{>lains  of  his  ingratitude  after  the 
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she  had  rendered  to  Heracles  for  him,  and  of  his  sub- 
serviency to  Thetis  (comp.  xx.  146) ;  intimating  that  she 
can  bring  him  roimd  (373). 

384.  Hereupon  she  arms,  and  mounts  as  before  the  chariot  of 
Herfe,  to  intimidate  Hector  (377).  But  Zeus  threatens 
them,  especially  Athenb,  through  Iris,  with  thunderbolt 
gashes,  that  ten  years  will  not  heaL  Hereupon  Here 
expresses  to  Athenb  a  change  of  mind ;  they  drive  back 
to  OlQmpos  (397 — 435)  in  vexation.  Zeus  further  rebukes 
and  threatens  them  (444 — 456).  She  bears  it  in  silence 
(459),  while  Herb  and  Zeus  rail, 
jc.  245.  Loves  Odusseus :  Odusseus  and  Diomed,  553  (cf.  xxiii. 
782  ;  Od.  iii.  221). 

274.  Sends  to  him  and  Diomed  a  heron  as  a"^  favouring 
omen. 

277,  283  Each  prays  to  her  (sup.  IV.)    295.  She  assents. 

367.  Gives  strength  to  Diomed  that  he  may  overtake  Dolon, 
and 

482.  That  he  may  slay  the  Thracians.    Follows  him,  516. 

460.  OdQsseus  dedicates  to  her  the  spoils  of  Dolon  (570)  with 
invocation. 

507.  Admonishes  Diomed  to  retire  lest  ^cos  oXAos  give  the 
alarm  to  the  Trojans  {jsup.  IV.  in  Jin.), 

578.  Libation  to  Athenb. 
:xL  45.  Jointly  with  Herb,  thunders  in  honour  of  Agamemnon 
armed. 

437.  Would  not  suffer  the  spear  of  Sokes,  which  ^  had 
wounded  Odusseus,  to  reach  a  vital  part. 

714.  Had  come  as  ayy^Xo^  from  Olumpos  in  Nestor's  youth  to 
bid  the  Pyhans  arm  against  the  Elians :  had  caused  Nestor 
to  anil,  and  to  excel  (721). 

73G.  Invoked  by  the  Pyliaiis,  together  with  Zeus,  when  they 
enga^-ed  (758).     Shu  bid  them  desist  from  tlie  pursuit. 
^i^'.  178.  EnibroidcnMl  an  ambrosial  garnient  for  Here. 
^>ca'.  121 — 142.  Kebuke  of  Ares,  in  Olympian  palace  {sup.\   />.); 

whom  she  replaces  in  his  seat, 
^"ii.  543 — 573.  The  turning  point  of  the  Poem  (cf.  xviii.  2.')!)). 
With  commission  from  Zeus,  whose  desio-u   (yoosi)  is  now 
changed,  she  descends  to  incite  the  GrtH.^ks  in  the  battle 
over  the  body  of  Patroclos  {sup.  V.  A.)^  and  inspires  Mene- 
laos  with  active  daring. 
"^"i^ii.  203 — 218.  Covers  Achilles  with  her  aigis,  and  casts  a  halo 
romid   his   head,  for  his  ap[K»arance    (unarmed)    an<l    his 
shouts  from  the  trench,  whereat  the  Trojans  ai*e  confonnd^HJ. 
She  answers  (echoes  I)  the  shout. 
-^i^a.  349 — 354.  Conimissioueil  by  Zeus,  eagerly  descends  and  in- 
stils nectar  and  ambrosia  hito  the  breast  of  the  fastini*' 
Achilles  to  sustain  him. 
^X.x.  32 — 37.  With  the  other  gods  of  the  (j reek  party,  takes  her 
place  by  the  ships  for  the  Theomachy.     48.  Shouts   for 
them  from  the  wall  and  the  shore.     GO.  Pitted  against 
Arbs. 

94 — 96.  Cited  as  shedding  light  in  front  of  Achilles  on  the 
field,  and  bidding  him  slay. 

313.  How,  with  Ilerb,  she  had  swoni  many  oaths  never  to 
rescue  or  spare  a  Trojan. 

438 — 441.  In  the  preluding  encomiter,  diverts  the  sj^ar  of 
Hector  from  Achilles,  and  causes  it  to  return  to  him. 

x2 
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xxi.  400 — 133.  In  the  Theomachy.  vainly  struck  by  Ares  on  her 
Aigis.  she  dashes  him  to  the  groand  with  a  great  stone 
{sup.  V.  Z).).  She  then,  incited  by  Herb,  and  herself  eager, 
overthrows  Aphroditb  in  like  manner,  by  a  bk>w  on  the 
breast  '•'  with  her  massive  hand,**  who  was  leading  him  off ; 
and  is  amazed  (430)  at  the  audacity  of  the  two. 

xxii.  174 — 187.  Zeus  having  started  the  idea  of  perhaps  saving 
Hector,  she  remonstrates ;  he  may  do  it,  but  not  with  the 
approval  of  the  rest. 

^pS*  arap  ov  roc  ttovt^  hnuylofiey  $€oi  oXXot. 

He  disclaims  any  set  piu*pose ;  and  encourages  her  to  work 
her  will  She  descends,  and  (214 — 224)  mightily  encou- 
rages Achilles,  promising  jouit  action  (vuh,  y  coAxa  .  .  . 

226 — 247.  Personates  Deiphobos  to  induce  Hector  to  engage  : 
and  then  (294 — 299)  abandons  him.    He  recognizes  her 

fraud  (ifjL€  S '  cfairanTo-cv  *A^.). 

275 — 277.  She  picks  up  the  overthrown  spear  Achilles  had 

discharged,  and  gives  it  back  to  him,  unseen  by  Hector, 
xxiii.  388.  Restores  to  Diomed  his  whip;  392  breaks  the  yoke 

of  the  chariot  of  Eumelos ;  399 — 405  gives  courage  and 

speed  to  Diomed's  horses,  and  gets  him  the  nctory. 
768 — 777.  Secures  to  Odusseus,  when  losing,  the  victory  in 

the  foot-race. 
xxiv.  25.  Mindful  of  the  an;  of  Paris,  she  has  no  pity  for  the  dead 

Hector. 
100.  Cedes  to  Thetis  on  her  arrival  the  place  of  honour  bv 

Zeus. 
Here  her  action  naturally  ceases.    She  can  have  no  interest 

m  the  remainder  of  the  proc*eedings,  as  they  are  for  the 

mitigation  of  the  Trojan  woe. 

(b,)  The  Action  of  A  then}:  of  the  Odt/ssef/, 

i.  44 — 62.  In  the  0!ynij)ian  Council,  aprreeuig  that  Aig"isthos 
suffers  ri^litly.  she  j>leads  for  Odusseus,  detained  from 
home  l)y  Calupso,  though  constant  in  the  duty  of  sacrilict'. 

80 — 95.  ZtMis  liavinp:  admitted  the  plea,  she  projwses — (a) 
that  Ilennes  shall  cany  to  Calupso  the  decree  for  the 
return ;  {h)  that  she  herself  shall  repair  to  Ithaca,  em- 
bolden Teleniachos  to  protest  against  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Suitors,  and  attend  him  to  Pulos  and  Sparta  on  a  voyagt* 
of  inquiry. 

96 — 112.  With  foot- wings  and  a  spear  she  appears  as 
Mentes,  amidst  the  revels  at  the  palace  of  Odusseus,  shjk 
VIII.  (2.). 

113 — 143.  Known  as  a  xeinos  bv  Teleniachos,  is  welcomeil 
and  set  at  a  table  apart,  before  discourse.  After  the  Suitors 
have  feasted,  (piestioned  by  Telemaohos,  she  describes  her- 
self as  Mentes  (IHO),  assures  him  his  father  is  alive (196), 
and,  although  no  prophet  or  augur,  predicts  his  return 
home  (203). 

221 — 229.  Inquires  as  to  affairs  in  Ithaca. 

274 — 305.  After  waining  Teleniachos  by  references  to  his 
father,  advises  him  to  summon  an  Assembly,  publicly 
require  the  Suitors  to  return  home,  and  his  mother  also  if 
she  be  desirous  to  remarry ;  then  himself  to  make  a  tour 
of  inquiry  about  his  father,  and  wait  a  year  for  him  if  aUvey 
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but,  if  dead,  celebrate  his  funeral  rites  and  slay  the  Suitors, 
as  Orestes  slew  Aig'isthos. 

319 — 323.  Having  filled  him  with  courage  she  flies  away  in 
the  form  of  the  bird  Anopaia,  VIII.  (3.),  and  in  the  act  is 
recognized  by  him  as  a  deity. 

363 — 364.  Sheds  sleep  on  the  eyelids  of  Penelop^. 
ii.  116 — 119.   Had  given   Peueloj:^  mind  {<f>p€V€^  fo^Aot),  in- 
dustrial skill  (^jya),  and  resource  or  craft  (x^Sca),  beyond 
all  Greek  women. 

260.  Invoked  as  the  visitor-god  of  yesterday  by  Telemachos 
(S  x^i{o?  $€0^  rjX.vO€^  rjfkmpov  Soi)  for  aid  against  the 
obstruction  of  the  Suitors. 

267.  Appearing  in  answer  as  Mentor,  advises  him  to  make 
ready  his  ship,  and  promises  to  assist. 

382 — 419.  She  obtains  a  ship  and  crew,  whom  she  musters 
at  eventide ;  makes  the  Suitors  drowsy,  and  sends  them  to 
bed ;  fetches  Telemachos,  and  they  embark,  sitting  astern ; 
sends  a  rattling  breeze  to  c^rry  them  (420).  Libation  to 
the  gods,  most  of  all  to  Athenfe  (432). 
iii.  12 — 30.  She  leads  the  way  in  disembarking  at  Pulos,  and 
chidingly  exhorts  the  youth  to  speak  freely  to  Nestor, 
assuring  him  the  gods  are  with  him. 

31 — 62.  At  the  feast  of  Poseidon,  which  is  proceeding,  they 
are  greeted  by  Peisistratos,  and  placed  between  Nestor  and 
Thrasumedes.  She,  as  senior,  first  receives  the  cup  of 
libation,  and  prays  aloud  to  Poseidon,  but  herself  execnites 
the  prayer. 

76.  Emboldens  Telemachos  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
Nestor. 

133 — 147.  How,  in  concert  with  Zeus,  she  caused  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Greeks  about  embarcation,  as  she  cherished 
wrath  against  Agamemnon  and  Meuelaos,  for  their  offence 
in  calling  an  avening  Assenibly,  cf.  v.  lOS,  109. 

221.  Her  love  for  Odfisseus  hi  Troas. 

220.  Kebukes  Telemachos  for  despair  concerning  liis  father, 
though  death  cannot  be  avert e<l  even  by  the  gods. 

330.  Kecommends  retiring  to  rest  seas(jnably,  but  with 
libation  first,  to  Poseidon  and  the  other  immortals. 

371 — 384.  Assuming  the  form  of  a  Phtnh^Wlh  (3.), she  dis- 
apj)ears;  is  recognized  by  Nestor,  wlio  entreats  her  favour, 
with  promise  to  sa(!rifice  a  heifer ;  she  grants  it.  417 — 463. 
On  the  following  day  this  vow  is  solemnly  executed, 
iv.  758 — 766.  On  the  recommendation  of  Eurucleia,  who  had 
declared  her  able  to  save  even  from  death,  Penelopb  craves 
of  Athenb,  in  the  name  of  the  siU'rilices  offere<l  by  Odusseus, 
the  safety  of  her  son.     Accepted. 

795 — 829.  Accordingly  Athene  sends  an  Eidolon,  in  the  like- 
ness of  Iphthimb,  her  sister,  who  annomices  her  mission 
from  the  goddess,  and  dei'Iares  the  safety  of  her  son. 
V.  5 — 28.  In  Olympian  council,  she  restates  the  detention  of 
Odusseus,  as  a  discouragement  to  the  virtue  of  kings; 
whereupon  Zeus  at  once  executes  the  plan  of  disf)atching 
Hermes  to  Ogugi^. 

382.  Bmding  up  the  other  winds,  sends  a  sharp  Boreas  to 
drift  Odusseus  to  S(*herib. 

427.  Prompts  him  to  cling  to  the  rock.  435 — 440.  And  to 
strike  out  swimming  from  the  breaker. 

491 — 493.  Sends  him  sleep  in  his  exhaustion. 
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vi.  2 — 40.  Repairs  to  the  palace  of  Alkinoos  in  Scherib,  and 

VIII.  (2.)  9,  suggests  to  Nausicaa  the  washing-trip,  which 

follows  accordingly. 
41.  Returns  to  Olumpos,  but  (112)  causes  Nausicaa's  ball  to 

fall  into  the  thicket,  in  order  to  rouse  Odusseus,  and  bring 

hun  before  her. 
139.  Emboldens  Nausicaa  to  await  him. 
229 — 231.  Gives  him  height  and  beauty,  and  soft  hyacinthine 

hair  (viii.  18). 
291.  Her  grove  (321).    lie  pmys  for  a  good  reception ;  and 

she  complies,  but  without  Theophany,  not  appearing  as 

yet  in  her  own  person,  out  of  respect  for  her  uncle,  and 

his  enemy,  Poseidon  (323 — 331;  comp.  xiii.  341). 
vii.  14,  39,  140.  She  keeps  him  enveloped  in  cloud   until  he 

reaches  the  royal  presence. 
19,27,  46,  78 — 80.    As  a  maiden,  meets  him,  and  leads  him 

to  the  palace  (cf.  xiii.  322).    She  then,  returning  to  the 

Greek  world,  repairs  by  way  of  Marathon  to  Athens, 
viii.  7 — 15.  As  the    Herald,    summons    the    Phaiakes    to    the 

assembly. 
18 — 23.  Further  gift  to  him  of  beauty  and  stature,  that  he 

may  win  favour,  and  for  the  Games. 
193 — 201.  Appearing  as  a  man,  marks  the  throw  of  Odusseus 

at  quoits   (Sutko?),  and  declares    it  cannot  be    beaten, 

whereupon  he  takes  confidence. 
493.  Had  aided  Epeios  in  constructing  the  wooden  horse, 
xi.  547.  Had  acted,  with  certain  Trojans,  as  judge  in  the  case 

of  the  Achillean  Arms. 
623—626.  See  sup.  VI.  A, 
xiii.  187 — 193.  Enveloped  OdQsseus  in  cloud  that  he  might  not  be 

prematurely  kno\vn  in  Ithaca. 
221 — 249.  Appears  to  hhn  as  a  young  lord-shepherd :  tells 

him  he  is  in  Ithaca,  and  gives  him  a  description  of  it. 
287 — 310.  He  having  endeavoured  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 

Cretan,  she  assumes  the  form  of  a  woman,  is  pleased,  and 

announces  herself  as  supreme  among  all  gods  in  counsel 

and  craft,  just  as  he  is  among  men. 
311 — 328.  lie  says  he  had  missed  her  care  from  the  time  of 

leaving  Troas,  till  she  led  him  into  the  Scherian  city :  and 

entreats  to  be  told  if  it  is  Ithaca. 
329 — 352.  Tells  him  why  her  care  was  in  al)eyance  {sup.  vi. 

328),  explains  the  local  features,  and  dispels  the  cloud  of 

vapour. 
355— -362.  He  having  in  prayer  to  the  Nymphs  referred  to 

her  as  his  providence,  she  tells  him  he  need  not  fear. 
363 — 371.  Advises  and  superintends   the    deposit    of    the 

property. 
372 — -428.  They  sit  down  to  concoct  their  plans  against  the 

Suitors.    429 — 439.  As  part  of  them  she  with  a  wand 

transforms  Odusseus  into  a  shrunken,  bald,   blear-eyed 

(icKufoKTO'  8c  ot  ocrcrc),  and  ragged  old  man. 
439.  She  repairs  to  Lacedsemon  (xv.  1);  but  has  first  shown 

him  the  way  (xiv.  2)  to  the  house  of  Eumaios. 
XV.  7 — 43.  In  Lacedpemon,  by  night,  she  instructs  Telemachos* 

VIII.  (l.)i  to  repair  home ;  and  how  to  escape  the  plots  of 

^he  Suitors ;  which  he  does. 
^  '  '  AiiDearing  as  a  woman  to  OdQsseus,  directs  hiii» 

idftohis  gestobewithtliraEU 
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172 — 176.  Again  usiug  the  rod,  she  retransfornis  Odusseus 

to  the  beauty  of  prime,  with  good  clothmg  (cf.  207 — 212). 
280.  She  will  suggest  to  Odusseus  the  proper  time  to  stow 

away  the  anns  in  his  Palace  (cf.  xix.  2,  33). 
451.  Gives  Penelopb  her  sleep. 
454 — 459.  Again  transforms  Odusseus  to  a  mean  figure,  lest 

Eumaios  should  recognize  him,  and  infonn  Penelope. 
XTii.  63.  Gives  Telemachos  an  infinite  grace. 

361.  Urges  the  disfigured  Odusseus  to  ascertain,  by  begguig, 

who  of  the  Suitors  may  be  (ci^atb-t/Lio?),  .well-di8[X)sed. 
xviii.  69.  Stoutens  (^XSavc),  the  limbs  of  Odusseus  for  the  fight 

with  Iros. 
155.  Causes  Amplunomos  (who  had  given  loaves,  and  had 

in  consequence  been  warned  by  Odusseus  to  depart)  to 

remain  and  be  slain. 
158.  Inclines  Penelopb  to  show  herself,  and  win  admiration 

from  the  Suitors,  for  greater  honour  in  the  eyes  of  her 

husband  and  son.     With  this  view  sends  her  to  sleep,  and 

gives  her  immortal  gifts  of  size,  beauty,  and  ivorv  skin. 

Then  departs  (187—197 ;  cf.  212,  21)1). 
346.  Causes  the  Suitors  to   persevere   in   their    insolence 

(xx.  283). 
odx.  2.  Aids  the  thought  of  Odusseus  about  stowing  away  the 

arms.     33.  Guides  him  with  a  fight.     52.    Continuously 

acts  on  his  mind  (cf.  2). 
479.  Bewilders  the  mind  of  Eurucleia  after  her  recognition, 

to  prevent  premature  disclosure.    Odusseus  then  lays  hold 

of  her  throat. 
604.  Sends  Penelopb  to  sleep. 
XX.  54.  And  Odusseus ;  who  had  expostulated,  but  she  assures 

him  all  is  sure.     She  departs  to  Olumpos. 
284.  Still  causes  the  Suitors  to  persevere  in  outrage,  that 

Odusseus  may  be  yet  more  sharply  tried.     f^\^.  Bewilders 

their  mind  with  portents. 
:xxii.  205.  In  the  battle,  appears  as  Mentor,  VIII.  (2.)  17. 

224.  Angered  at  the  speetth  of  Agelat)s,  stiniiilates  Odusseus 

to  the  fight. 
239.  Takes  her  place  as  a  swallow  on  the  beam,  to  watch 

the  battle. 
25G,  273.  Diverts  the  darts  of  the  Suitors.     297.  Displays 

from  above  her  fatal  Aigis   (</>^t(rt/xj8/>oToi/  aiyt^a),  and  a 

general  panic  follows. 
^Xxiii.  156 — 1G3.  Without   using  any  symbol,  restores  the  beauty 

of  Odusseus. 
242 — 246.  Ijcngthens  the  night,  and  retanls  the  monung. 

348.  Sends  the  nioniing  up  from  Ocean. 
^xiv.  367.  (iives  llesh  and  stature  to  Laertes. 

472.  Inquires  of  Zeus  what  is  to  be  the  upsliot  of  the  civil 

war  in  Ithaca?      481 — 488.  Keceives  his  commission  to 

compose  it,  with  an  amnesty  (IkXi^is). 
502.  Appears    as  Mentor    to    liearten    Odusseus :    desires 

Laertes  to  pray  to  her  and  to  Zeus  (5 IS  ^v^a^xtvo^  Kovprj 

y\avKU)mSL  kol  Ait  Trarpl)  before  engaging :  fills  him  witli 

courage  (520). 
528.  She    stays  0<lusseus   and   Telemachos    from    further 

slaughter.     But  he  follows  the  j^anic-striclcen  foe.     539. 

The  thunderbolt    falls  at   (Mentor)  Athene's  feet.      She 

inteqx)ses.  and.  as  Mentor,  concludes  the  jx^v'ice. 
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V. — AlOLOS. 

Aioloa  is  certainly  one  of  the  key-words  of  Homer. 

I.  An  Adjective. 

A  iolosy  as  an  adjective,  is  of  varied  use,  and  controverted  signification* 
It  has  the  following 

Compounds  and  Derivatives  {inf.  for  the  references):  — 

aidAAo). 

alokofUTfyrf^, 
(uoXoiro)Xo9. 
#copv^aioXc9. 
vavaioXo^. 

Accoixling  to  Buttmaim  {LexiL  in  roc),  it  in  from  cuw,  to  blow,  and  is  akia 
to  ocAAa.  He  gives  the  sense  of  flexible,  easily  movable  :  which  does  not 
seem  to  cover  the  entire  meaning. 

AcHiording  to  Benfey  (Wurzel-Lex.  ii.  301),  it  is  one  of  a  large  family  of 
words  from  a  root  which  signifies  motion :  akin  to  velox  and  varitis.  A 
physical  changefulness  exhibited  in  motion  appears  to  be  the  primary  idea. 
But  the  motion  should  be  oue  changeful  in  itself:  lifting,  twisting,  plunging, 
darting,  glancing,  flickering,  wavy,  wriggling,  zigzag :  always  more  or 
less  irregular,  never  signifying  an  equable  swihness  like  that  of  a  bird  ii^ 
full  flight. 

Secondarily,  the  woixi  acquiix?d  the  sense  of  spotted,  speckled,  dappled^ 
mottled,  parti-coloured,  variegated.  It  is  questioned  whether  it  had 
already  obtained  this  sense  in  Homer's  time.  I  shall  give  reasons  for 
thinking  it  had. 

He  most  commonly  applies  it  to  arms. 

KopvOoLoko^,  a  stock  epithet  of  He(!tor.    II.  ii.  816,  and  in  thirty 

eight  other  places. 
fuoKoOwprj(.     II.  iv.  489  ;  xvi.  1 73. 
aloXofurpftfi,     II.  V.  707. 
aioXa  T€v\€a.     II.  V.  295. 

In  all  these  cases  it  may  describe  a  wavy,  shifting,  and  glancing  move- 
ment of  light  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  described.  Yet  it  would  also, 
especially  in  the  last-named  case,  very  well  bear  the  sense  of  variegated. 

In  II.  vii.  220  Aias  appears — 

And  this  shield  is  also  (222)  aloKov^  which  Buttmann  renders  as  ea^^'ly 
movable.  But  a  tower  is  not  easily  movable ;  and  a  shield  of  seven  ox- 
bides,  with  a  coating  of  copper  upon  them,  does  not  well  convey  that  idea. 
Either  the  flickering  of  light,  or  variety  of  colour,  would  suit  the  passage. 
In  II.  X.  149,  the  shield  of  Odusseus  is  called  irouc^W,  and  in  xvi.  134 
the  same  word  is  a^{^ed  to  the  breasi^ilate  of  AdiiUes.  The  word  evi- 
dently refers  to  div  *  eluding  cokmn  on  a  sorfaoe,  and  helps  to 
nbowthatalike  m  Mre  it'isapfiUed  to 
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anus.  The  proposition  is  further  supported  by  11.  xi.  1 0 — 28,  where  the 
bneastplate  of  Agamenmon,  surfaced  with  gold,  tin,  an  I  bronze  (kuanos)^ 
is  expressly  compared  to  the  rainbow. 

A  further  point  in  advance  is  made  by  the  prefix  pun  in  ttokuoXo?,  for 
iwmjp,  the  girdle,  II.  iv.  IKO,  215,  x.  77,  xi.  2*6(i} ;  the  bieastplate,  xi.  374; 
*nd  the  shield  xiii.  552.  Here  the  object  is  aiolos  all  over.  Now  the 
;?laneiiig  light  touches  only  a  part,  to  produce  contrast ;  but  the  prefix 
seems  to  apply  to  the  whole,  and  to  refer  to  workmanship.  See  iv.  186, 187. 
U^'e  have  further: — 

cuoXos  otcrrpo9,  the  darting  gadfly.     Od.  xxii.  300. 

atoXoi  cvAol,  wriggling  worms.     II.  xxii.  509. 

cr^jccs  fUa-ov  atoAoi,  wasps  wriggling  or  twisting  at  the  waist.     II. 

xii.  167. 
aioAActv,  for  the  turning  round  of  meat  lief  ore  the  fire  to  roast  it. 

Od.  XX.  27. 

Iii  aJl  these  cases  the  prhnitive  sense  of  irregular  motion  seems  to  be  the 
leading"  idea  of  the  word. 

v\  e  liave  still  two  passages  to  consider  in  which  neither  glancing  light, 
nor  irregular  fitful  motion,  will  satisfy  the  true  sense. 

1.  In  II.  xix.  404,  the  divine  Xanthos  prophetically  addresses 
Achilles  from  beneath  the  yoke,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
and  his  mane  draggling  on  the  gromid.  In  this  office  and 
situation  he  is  called  v6Sa^  aloko^  tTnro?,  a  horse  aiolos  in  the 
feet ;  and  this  is  commonly  rendered  nimble ;  schnellfiissigy 
Orusius  in.  loc, ;  and  so  Buttmann. 

(a.)  I  contend  that  Homeric  usage  will  not  allow  us  (such 
is  the  "fine  adaptation  of  the  Poet's  epithets)  to 
make  him  call  the  horse  nimble-footed  wlion  he  is 
not  moving,  but  still  and  in  deep  solemn  grief.  It 
is  a  jarring  imago.  Consulting  live  other  passages, 
where  Homer  has  to  d(»scril)e  horses  who  are 
either  stationary  or  not  moving  at  high  speed,  I 
find  that  in  no  one  of  them  does  lie  employ  any 
of  his  s|^)eed-describing  epithets  for  the  animal. 
These  are : — 

(1.)  II.  ii.  775—778:  The  horses  of  Achilles  de- 
scribed as  kept  idle. 
(2.)  II.  V.  192 — 202  :  The  liorsos  ol  Lucaon,  in 

their  stables,  standing  by  the  chariots. 
(3.)  II.  viii.  564,  565 :  The  Trojan  horses  in  the 

night  watch,  by  the  chariots. 
(4.)  if.  xvii.  426—440 :  The  horses  of  Achilles, 
mounnng  for  Patroclos,   stand    still  ''  as  a 
pillar  on  a  tomb." 
(5.)  II.  XX.  220—226  :  The  3,000  mares  of  Erich- 
thonios,  at  pasture. 
I  would  add  even  a  sixth  case  in  the  noble  simile  of  the 
stalled  horse  (II.  vi.  .506,  xv.  263),  where  the  liorse  is  in 
a  stately  motion,  indicating  the  i)ower  of  sjwetl  (fufjufM  c 
yovva  ft>€p€L)^  but  not  in  great  siK?ed. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  gives  a  general  description  of 
fine   horses,   he  includes    epithets   or   descriptions    of 
speed,  as  those  of  Eumelos,  the  best  in  the  army  (II.  ii. 
763 — 767)  ;  those  of  Rhesos,  see  the  glowing  account 
which  Dolon  gives  in  the  hojx}  to  save  his  life  (II.  x. 
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435 — 441) ;  and  the  colts  of  the  Erichthonian  mares  (II. 
XX.  226—229). 

I  submit  that  ou  these  grounds,  even  if  alone,  the  sense 
of  speed  is  inadmissible.    There  are  others. 

(J),)  I  next  observe  that  this  phrase  is  an  hapax  legomenon ; 
while  the  Poet's  epithets  of  speed  are  for  the  most 
part  frequently  repeated.  On  this,  taken  alone,  I 
should  not  much  rely. 

(c.)  The  speed  indicated  by  aiolos  is  the  wrong  kind  of 
speed.  It  could  not  apply  to  the  movement 
of  the  horse's  feet  in  any  of  his  paces,  except  a 
very  sharp,  rapid  trot.  But  that  is  an  acquired, 
not  a  natural  pace  of  the  animal.  Even  so  late  as 
in  the  present  century,  it  has  obtained  a  wholly 
new  development  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Later,  on  the  Greek  bas-reliefs  of  the  classic  age, 
even  approximations  to  the  trot  are  rare  and  slight. 

(jlL)  It  is  a  good  precept  in  the  rendering  of  Homeric 

epithets  to  look,  where  the  sense  requires,  or  even 

admit43  it,  for  a  characteristic  rather  than  a  vague 

or  neutral   sense.      Now  Xanthos  is  a  chestnut 

horse :  and  I  find,  partly  by  observation,  but  much 

more  from  the  best  practical  authorities,  that  the 

white  foot,  or  as  it  is  called  the  white  stocking,  ia 

particularly  foimd  among  chestnuts.   This,  I  submit, 

is  an  appropriate  meaning ;  and  in  reporting  this 

circumstance  about  the    famous    horse  Xanthos, 

Homer  is  in  keeping  with   himself,  as  when  he 

reports  the  small  stature  of  Tudeus  (II.  v.  801). 

In  this  case,   then,  it  seems  necessary   to    refer    aiolos  to 

diversity  of  colour. 

2.  In  II.  iii.  185,  the  Phrygians  are  described  as  4>pvy€9  aioXcwrojXoi. 

Buttmann,  and  also  Liddell  and  Scott,  render  this  "  with 

quick-moving  steeds."      I  submit  that  the'  sense  is  much 

more  likely  to  be  with  pieballed,  or  perhaps  speckled,  steeds. 

(rt.)  This  is  another  case  of  single  use.  We  are  particu- 
larly bound  to  look  for  a  characteristic  sense,  be- 
cause the  epithet  is  copied  in  the  Hymn  to 
•Aphrodite,  and  again  used  for  the  Phrygians,  as  if 
reference  were  made  to  some  well-known  fact. 
Also  Castor,  in  Thejocr.  xxii.  34,  is  aiolopolos ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  the  word  is  found  in  any  other 
place  or  author. 

(h.)  If  swiftness  is  hei^  meant,  it  would  signify  that 
Phrygia  was  a  country  famous  for  its  horses  ;  but 
of  this  we  have  no  corroborative  indication  any- 
where. 

(c.)  Again,  the  objection  applies  that  aiolos  indicates  the 
wrong  kind  of  swiftness. 

(rf.)  We  have  indeed  in  nine  places  the  Greeks  as  Danaoi^ 
called  Taxi'TTtiiXot  (II.  iv.  232  et  al.) :  and  the 
Myrmidons  once  (xxiii.  6).  And  the  word  ravvs  is 
properly  applicable  to  speed.  But  the  phi-ase 
Danaoi^  like  Achaioi^  regards  especially  the  chiefs, 
so  that  the  epithet  may  merely  mean  "  chariot- 
borne."  Again,  the  Mvp/uSoi/cs  as  Thessalians  are 
from  a  country  already  and  afterwards  famed  for 
hones ;  and  it  would  seep  that  they  were  in 
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extraordinary  abundance  among  them,  for  this  is 
the  only  case  in  which  the  possession  of  horses  is 
named  in  connection  with  a  soldiery  generally 
(II.  ii.  773 — 777V  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
name  of  Myrmidons  properly  belonged  only  to  a 
select  part  of  the  contingent  of  Achilles. 
(«.)  The  sense  then  of  speckled,  pioballed,  or  skew-balled, 
would  be  appropriate,  if  only  we  are  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  a  tribe  or  country  could  be  appropri- 
ately described  as  known  by  having  horses  of  this 
peculiar  colour.  Having  made  some  inquiry  re- 
specting persistency  of  colour  in  breeds  and  races  of 
horses,  I  find  that  there  is  no  reason  to  represent 
colour  as  ineffaceable,  but  that  it  is  persistent  in 
certain  cases,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  can  be 
materially  modified  by  selection,  and  by  accustoming 
the  eye  of  the  mare  during  gestation  to  dwell  on  an 
animal  of  the  colour  desired.  But,  besides  that 
colours  can  thus  be  produced  where  there  is  a  taste 
for  them,  I  find  that  they  are  known  at  the  present 
day  in  a  natural  connection  with  particular  districts: 
for  example,  there  is  a  predominance  of  the  chestnut 
in  Shropshire.  I  am  also  informed  of  the  case  of  a 
pieballed  sire  of  our  own  time,  all  whose  progeny 
were  pieballed.  With  regard  to  diversity  of  colour 
in  the  species,  I  may  refer  to  the  zebra,  of  whom, 
together  with  the  horse  and  the  ass,  it  is  composed, 
and  in  whom  this  diversity  is  permanently  main- 
tained. Pieballed  horses  were  largely  used  in  St. 
Petersburg  early  in  the  present  century :  and 
the   Russian   aristocracy  might   have  been  called 

aitdnpnloi. 

'I  ne  facts  of  experience  therefore  appear  full}-  to  warrant  our  giving  to 
^"^  Homeric  phrase,  <^pxy€^  atoXoTrwAoi,  a  sense  which  seems  on  otlier 
c^^nds  to  be  not  only  pro^^er  but  requisite. 

•  ^    Proper  name. 
-And  this — 

1.  For  the  Steward  of  the  Winds  dwelling  in  Aioli^. 

2.  Involved  in  the  Patronymic  Aiolides. 

1.  Aiolos  t/ie  Steirard  of  the   Winffs. 

a.  Dwells  in  the  CKiter  Sj)hore  ;  not  a  deity,  as  he  is  sonu'tinies 
called,  but  in  favour  with  the  deities  </)/Ao9  dO.  Oecno-tv  (Od. 
x.  2). 

I.  Is  the  son  of  Ilippotas,  which  associates  him  with  the  followers 
of  Poseidon  (Od.  x.  2).  lie  has  no  other  epithet  or  descrip- 
tion than  these  two. 

c.  Inhabits  an  island  {irXaynj  I'rja-os)  accessible  only  by  navigation 
proper  (v.  ;5). 

<i*  It  is  surrounded  by  a  copjjer  wall :  here  again  he  is  in  foreign 
association,  as  cop{>er  was  brought  from  abroad  (Od.  i.  183). 

^»  His  daughters  are  the  wives  of  his  sons  (v.  7).     Incest  of  this 
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kind  is  not  met  with  among  the  Achaians,  and  has  an 

Eastern  character. 
j\  lie  lives  in  great  opulence  and  enjoyment  (vv.  8 — 12,  60). 
g.  He  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  in 

its  sequel. 
//.  He  provides  Odusseus  with  a  wind  to  carry  him  homewards ; 

but  on  his  return  refuses  him  further  aid,  and  treats  him  as 

an  outcast  from  the  divine  favour. 

These  particulars  generally  denote  Aiolos  as  an  imaginary  personage, 
typical  of  the  Phoinikes,  who  alone  frequent  the  Outer  Sea ;  yet  not  as 
associated  with  mariners  only,  but  also,  through  the  horse,  with  Poseidon 
and  his  worship. 

The  last  of  them  seems  as  if  possibly  connected  with  a  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Phoinikes  towards  any  other  nation  which  might  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  outer  seas  frequented  by  them.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  construe 
the  legend ;  the  treatment  of  Odusseus  is  extremely  severe ;  and  it  recalls 
the  epithets  oloophron  and  agaiios  which  the  Poet  specially  applies  to  the 
Phoenician  character. 

This  symbol  of  Phoenician  navigation  is  properly  placed  in  the  West, 
which  they  alone  traversed.  All  the  Greek  navigation,  of  which  Homer 
tells  us,  is  in  the  Eastern  Mediterraccan  exclusively,  and  to  the  east  of 
Gi-eece  itself. 

2.  Aiolos  as  the  Father  of  the  Aiolidai, 

a.  The  term  Aiolian,  as  applied  to  Greeks  of  the  Troic  period,  is 
absolutely  mythical ;  that  is,  it  reflects  upon  the  fore-time 
an  idea  of  the  after-time.  It  is  also  highly  deceptive,  for 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  people  or  tribe.  The  Homeric  form 
is  exclusively  Aiolid;  and  this  patronymic  form  of  course 
belongs  to  a  family.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  the  name  may  be  typical ; 
but  though  it  may  typically  represent  more  than  a  single 
family,  it  has  no  mark  whatever,  such  as  the  Achaian  or  the 
Ionian  name  carries,  to  connect  it  with  a  tribe  or  race. 

h.  The  Aiohdai,  expressly  so  called,  are  only — 

(1.)  Sisuphos,  grandfather  of  Bellerophon,  and  ancestor, 
througli  him,  of  the  kings  of    Luki^  (II.  vi.  154, 
199,  206). 
(2.)  Cretheus,  husband  of  Turo,  who  bore  to  Poseidon, 
disguised  as  a  river, 
Pelias, 
Neleus ; 

and  to  her  husband — 

Aison, 

Pheres, 

Amuthaon  (Od.  xi.  241—259). 

c.  The  indirect  signs  go  farther : — 

(3.)  Turo  was  the  daughter  of  Salnioneus  (<^aro  ucfow 
clvai,  Od.  xi.  236 ;  comp.  II.  vi.  206),  king  of  His, 
and  almost  certainly  an  Aiolid  {vide  ayai  6vSpw: 
and  Juv.  Mundi,  pp.  165 — 167). 

(4.)  Euphetes  (11.  xv,  530)  was  of  the  same  branch.  (FidL 
ibid.) 
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(5.)  Eumelos  was  descended  from  Pheres,  and  therefore 
also  an  Aiolid.  II.  ii.  711.    (  Vid.  ibid.) 

(6.)  The  father  of  Jason  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Poems. 
Tradition  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Aison.  If 
80,  he  is  one  of  the  Aiolidai. 

tL  We  have  at  least  two  distinct  lines  expressly  given  : — 

1,  Aiolos, 

I 


2.  Cretheus.  2.  Sisuphos. 

8.  Pheres.  3.  Glaokos. 

4.  Admetos.  4.  Bellerophon. 

5.  Eumelos.  5.  Ilippolochos. 
From  Od.  xi.  237,  259,  and  II.  6.  Glaukos. 

ii.  763,  FromIl.vL154,155, 197,200. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Eumelos  is  not  one  of  the  fighting 
warriors,  but  that  Glaukos  is.  Eumelos  was  therefore 
probably  senior.  This  equalizes  the  two  lines, 
e.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  to  understand  Aiolos  to  be  the  son  either 
of  Zeus,  or  more  probably  of  Poseidon,  with  whose  worship  hi 
post-Homeric  times  the  name  is  closely  associated ;  because 
Bellerophon  is  called  0€ov  ydvos.     II.  vi.  191. 

For  the  connection  of  the  Aiolian  name  with  Phoenician  or  foreign  ex- 
traction, see  Anax  AndrOn.  The  historical  name  in  the  Iliad  thus  has  the 
same  significance  as  the  mythical  name  Aiolos  in  the  Odyssey. 

The  special  features  of  the  two  characters  are  doubtless  represented  in 
the  name ;  and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  traced  up  to  the  adjective 
aiolos  f 

Ilahn*  suggests  that  aioA.09  (mt^auing  tattooed,  as  he  thinks)  stands  for 
a  warrior;  but  in  Homer  we  have  absolutely  nothing  of  tattooing;  nor 
is  there  any  etymological  connection  between  the  name  Aiolos  and  the 
character  of  a  warrior. 

If  Aiolos  refers  to  motion  only,  and  if  it  is  specially  related  to  the  navi- 
^^tors  of  that  day,  might  it  possibly  have  relation  to  the  changes  of  the 
wind,  or  to  the  movements  by  sea  from  place  to  place  of  a  maritime 
people,  or  (in  the  sense  of  versatile)  to  the  various  characters  of  merchant, 
marauder,  and  kidnapper,  in  which  they  appeared  by  tums  ?  This  last 
approximates  to  that  latest  sense  of  atoAo?  in  which  it  was  applied  to 
the  mind,  as  in  aloXo/Sovko^j  aloXofujTi^. 

If  Aiolos  has  in  Homer's  time  acquired  (see  aloXoi)  the  sense  of  vari(»- 
gated  or  parti-coloured,  may  the  name  there  (indicating  as  it  does  dis- 
tinctly a  race  of  foreign  origin)  refer  to  the  elaborate  and  parti -coloured 
ornamentation  of  gannents  ?  While  the  Aryan  races  kept  to  a  notal)K* 
simplicity  and  unity  of  colour,  the  Semitic  people,  sa^'S  Professor  Rawliii- 
8on,t  affected  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  same  may  havt^ 
been  true  of  the  Ilamite  population  of  Canaan,  as  Sisera,  in  the  capacity 
of  Jabin's  general,  was  to  receive  "  a  booty  of  dyed  garments  and  of 
parti-coloured  cloth." J 

W.  E.  Gladstoxe. 

*  Albancsische  Studien,  p.  247  (Jona,  1854). 

t  Fifth  Monarchy,  chap.  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  345,  2od  ed. 

X  Mr.  Espin's  Commentary  on  Judges,  y.  30  in  the  ^  Speakor*s  Bible/* 
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A   REPLY   TO   THE    REV.  H.  N.   OXENHAM. 


TIIUTII,  like  Clm8t,  age  after  age  is  on  its  trial  before  men ; 
but  wliilo  it  ia  being  tried,  it  is  rcallr  trying  eveiytLing. 
Piwwod  on  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  from  high-prieets  to  mien, 
liko  Ilim  wlio  was  the  Truth,  and  always  on  its  first  appearance 
misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  oven  rejected  as  a  deceirer, 
by  those  who  should  be  foremost  to  welcome  it,  it  is  yet,  by  the- 
ver\"  judgment  men  pass  upon  it,  rivealing  what  they  are,  atA^ 
sifting  all  who  coim'  in  eontact  witli  it.     In  tliis  trial,  some  iff" 
tliose  least  valued  by  the  world  l>y  tbiir  ven-  weakness  and  griefs 
an.'  prepared  to  recognise  as  divine  that  which  the  learned  and. 
si'lf-eatiaBed  agree  to  east  out.    These,  attracted  to  the  tmtK  er^^ 
thuugb  they  little  understand,  and  at  times  may  even  doubt  aik.^1 
deny  it,  first  gi^"ing  tlienwelves  to  it.  and  only  so  folly  recejrot^ 
it.  cannot  but  in  due  time  become  its  witnossc-s,  content,  erai  xft 
it  ifi  mocked  and  misrepn'sentod  and  slain  and  buried  out  of  m^ttt-: 
for  it*  sate  to  be  cast  out  and  misrepresented  with  it,  in  tbe  tutlc 
that,  spite  of  its  rejection,  it  yet  mn.'it  prevail,  and  ihat,  ttHHi^i' 
filain,  it  will  Bonly  riiK-  again. 

Some  months  ago  a  tmtli,  whieh  in  everiage  has  been  hn>ctinfSW 
st men'e  heartK.  and  has  h<re  and  there  always  found  somtfe""" 
bflbereTB.  and  which  in  thehe  last  daye  everywhen-  is  i 
wanj  to  receive  it — I  mean  the  truth,  or  hope,  as  some  a»  « 
■fc-Bt  to  can  it,  of  the  final  salvation  or  resritution  of  all— ' 
^  before  Ihe  readers  of  tliis  Review,  in  an  article  VrP 
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feasor  Mayor,  with  words,  not  of  suspicion  or  condemnation,  but 
of  sympathy  and  commendation.  And  the  testimony  of  one — ^I 
may  say  at  once  my  own  testimony — who,  in  opposition  to  the 
current  opinion  of  the  professing  Church,  had  shown  that  Scrip- 
ture, spite  of  apparent  passages  to  the  contraiy,  taught  that  the 
love  and  purpose  of  God,  far  wider  and  deeper  than  many  even  of 
His  most  loving  children  had  thought  possible,  would  not  cease  to 
work  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost,  until  aU  should  be  foimd  and 
restored  to  Him  from  whom  they  had  been  beguiled  or  faUen,  was 
recommended  in  these  pages  to  the  attention  of  the  Church  and 
world.  Since  then,  in  four  consecutive  numbers  of  this  Review,* 
the  same  hope  or  truth  of  final  restoration  has  been  vehemently 
assailed,  and  again  put  upon  its  trial ;  the  testimony  of  those  who 
hold  this  hope,  especially  of  the  writer  of  the  present  paper, 
accused  of  error  and  irrelevancy ;  and  the  contrary  doctrine  of 
endless  perdition  argued  at  length  with  skill  and  learning  by  one, 
Mr.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  who  has  already  and  deservedly  made  himself 
a  place  in  the  literary  world.  Little  does  the  critic  seem  aware,  that 
while  he  thus  becomes  both  witness  and  judge,  and  declares  and 
decides  that  this  or  that  is  truth,  and  this  not  truth,  he  is  really  being 
tried  himself  by  what  appears  to  be  on  trial,  and,  hke  the  judges  of 
the  Truth  of  old,  is  showing  by  his  treatment  of  that  which  is  before 
him  exactly  where  and  what  he  is.  Few  remember  this  etenial 
law,  that  our  views  of  any  object  absolutely  and  necessarily  depend 
upon  our  state  or  standpoint,  that  is,  on  what  and  where  we  are, 
and  upon  the  measure  of  light  or  darkness  which  we  have  to  see 
by ;  and  conversely,  that  by  our  views  we  may  learn  where  we 
reaUy  are,  hke  the  mariners  in  mid-ocean,  by  our  observations 
discovering  our  true  position ;  that  whether  it  is  of  nature,  in  any 
of  her  varied  kingdoms,  or  of  Scripture,  or  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ,  or  future  judgment,  or  of  the  things  of  this  life,  as  to  what 
is  pleasure,  gain,  or  honour,  the  view  which  each  has  tolls  us  his 
state,  that  is,  where  he  really  is.  If  men  can  believe  another, 
though  their  ^4ews  differ,  their  creed  may  be  one  ;  for  our  belief 
on  any  question  may  be  beyond  our  view,  and  may  confess  some 
truth,  which  may  either  be  wholly  unseen,  or  of  which  our  first 
very  differing  views  are  but  the  partial  apprehensions.  But  if  we 
will  each  only  believe  so  much  of  any  fact  or  truth  as  wo  can 
see,  our  view  must  not  only  depend  upon,  but  also  show  exactly, 
where  we  are.  Mr.  Oxenham,  by  his  views  of  future  judgment, 
shows  us  where  he  is,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  less  tnie  that 
where  he  now  is  accounts  for  and  explains  many  of  his  views. 

But  a  man  may  say,  "  I  get  my  views  from  the  Church,  or  from 
the  Bible,  or  from  the  Creeds,  and  these  cannot  be  wrong,"      I 

*  CkmmiPOBAXT  Rbtibw  for  Jan^  Feb.,  March,  and  AprU,  1876. 
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answer,  How  much  do  you  understand  the  Church,  or  the  Bible, 
or  the  Creeds  ?  The  Church  may  speak  the  truth,  and  not  only 
may  you  wholly  misinterpret  and  misapply  her  true  testimony,  but 
she  herself,  because  she  is  God's  witness,  may  like  Caiaphas  utter 
words,  as  when  he  said,  "  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the 
people,"  of  the  true  sense  of  which  she  may  herself  be  quite  igno- 
rant. How  often  in  teaching  the  young  are  we  made  to  feel  that, 
even  with  the  truest  words,  we  can  make  them  see  only  just  so  far 
as  they  have  learned  to  see.  Whether  it  is  in  Greek  or  mathe- 
matics, something  more  is  needed  than  true  teaching — even  the 
power  to  receive  and  digest  what  is  communicated.  And  how 
often,  as  he  advances,  does  the  teacher  himself  learn,  that,  even 
while  he  has  been  teaching  tnith,  the  truth  has  been  far  wider  and 
deeper,  and  even  other,  than  he  has  at  the  time  conceived  it.  If 
I  err  not,  it  is  so  with  all  the  Church's  teaching.  How  much  is 
there  in  the  order  of  the  Christian  Year  far  beyond  the  thought  of 
the  Church  herself,  which  ordained  and  antinged  this  order  ?  She 
had  her  own  thought,  for  instance,  in  the  appointment  of  All 
Souls'  Day ;  but  God  through  her  by  the  same  day  may  have  been 
bearing  a  far  wider  and  still  more  blessed  testimony.  This  is  true 
too  of  the  Creeds,  which  not  only  may  confess  far  more  than  the 
Church's  children  apprehend,  but  confess  it  for  reasons,  and  in  re- 
lation to  matters,  which  as  yet  they  have  not  thought  of.  Why» 
for  instance,  is  the  Church  an  article  of  faith,  as  in  the  words,  "  I 
believe  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  when  '*  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  or  conviction  of  things 
unseen  ?  "  Or  why  in  the  Creeds  is  the  Church  Unked,  not  with 
Christ,  whose  body  she  is,  but  rather  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or 
why,  again,  is  she  Unked  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  when  we 
say,  **  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins?  "  Is  it  only  because  she  is  herself  forgiven,  or  because  also  she 
is  God's  appointed  instrument  and  means  for  others'  forgiveness  ? 
And,  again,  how  far  does  our  view  of  this  *•  forgiveness  and  remis- 
sion of  sins,"  or  of  the  "  one  baptism,"  through  which  it  is  effected, 
exhaust  the  great  mystery  ?  The  answer  each  may  make  to  these 
questions  vnW  give  his  view;  but  does  this  view  measure  or 
fathom  the  depth  which  is  here  spoken  of?  And  so  of  Holy 
Scripture,  how  much  do  we  see  of  its  meaning?  Should  we 
wthout  an  apostle's  help  have  seen  the  two  covenants,  law  and 
gospel,  in  Hagar  and  Sarah  ?  Or  liow  many  would  have  detected 
what  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  is  intended  by  the  omis- 
sion of  father  and  mother  in  Melchizedek's  history  ?  The  eye 
only  sees  what  it  has  leanit,  and  brings  with  it  power,  to  see.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  a  revelation  before  us.  We  need  eye«  and 
heart  to  read  that  revelation.  Do  what  you  will  before  a  babe, 
it  does  not  see  it.     A  man  may  say,  "  I  take  my  view  of  the  sun's 
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nong  from  what  I  6ee."    The  question  is  how  much  he  really 
^ees.  What  a  lesson  it  is  that  this  sun-rising,  perhaps  the  grandest 
and  clearest  of  all  natural  phenomena,  is  not  the  truth,  but  only 
«D  appearance  of  it.     In  every  department  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, that  which  marks  the  man  is  that  he  has  learned  to  distinguish 
Trhat  really  is  from  what  appears  so.    No  one  can  do  this  at  first, 
rterefore  God  gives  us  fathers  and  teachers  to  help  us  in  our  first 
endeavours  to  understand  His  books,  whether  of  grace  or  nature. 
And.  we  are  no  more  fit  at  first,  simply  because  we  have  the  Bible 
^  01XT  hands,  to  be  our  own  teachers  and  guides  or  the  guides  of 
others,  and  no  more  intended  for  it,  than  we  are  fit,  because  nature 
18  before  us,  to  be  our  own  astronomers,  our  own  architects,  or  our 
o^rx  engine-drivers. 

Bxxt  it  may  be  said  again,  If  a  thing  is  proved  it  will  be  clear. 
Cle^tx-  to  whom  ?  A  proof  is  a  proof,  but  not  to  every  one.  Take 
^^  j)roof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem.  To  whom  is  it  a  proof? 
^^^'•■^ly  not  to  every  one ;  not  even  to  all  those  who  can  use  the 
lonros  of  this  theorem.  So  as  to  the  proof  from  Holy  Scripture  of 
^h^t;  is  God's  purpose  toward  the  lost.  The  clearest  proof  may 
^^>  ctnd  must  be,  and  there  is  mercy  in  it,  no  proof  to  some. 

-A.11  this,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  our  being  such  as  we 

*'^^»  and  of  the  nature  of  God's  words  and  works,  all  of  which  to 

^  «tt;  least  are  veils  to  cover  truth,  even  while  they  are  also  revela- 

^oxiQ,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  imder  consideration, 

^  to  what  God  has  revealed  respecting  the  future  of  those  who 

^^  here  impenitent.     For  it  is  to  what  is  revealed,  or  said  to  be 

revealed,  that  I  confine  my  consideration,  and  more  especially  to 

^hat  is  revealed  in  what  we  call  Holy  Scripture.     Some,  by  far 

^  greater  number  of  those  who  accept  the  Bible  as  a  revelation 

*^oit|  God,  have  imderetood  it  as  teaching  that  the  lost  are  lost  for 

^^^r,  and  will  suffer  everlasting  punislmient.     As  to  what  this 

^'^©rlasting  punishment  will  be  they  differ ;  some,  like  Mr.  Oxen- 

^^^ti,  making  it  mainly  a  pcena  damni,  others  contending  for  a 

P^^^na  sensus ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  endless  has  been  the  view  of  the 

^^jority  of  those  who  take  Scripture  as  their  guide — a  view  which 

^ixey  receive  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord's  express  words.     On 

~*^^  other  hand,  all  through  the  ages,  another  witness  has  been 

^^a.rd,  the  witness  I  grant  of  a  minority,  but  of  a  minority  which 

*^B.s  included  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  in  the  Church,  to  some 

^^  '^hom,  as  to  Origen,  we  owe  more  even  as  to  the  very  letter 

^*    Scripture  than  perhaps  to  any  othere.     These,  believing  the 

^oripture  to  be  divine,  while  they  confess  that  at  first  sight  it 

®^erng  in  many  places  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 

**^^xit,  Bee  in  it  another  teaching,  just  as  express,  if  not  far  more 

pla.in,  not  resting  on  any  single  word  such  as  aaoi/tos,  but  on  the 

^^aracter  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God,  that  His  lost  shall  all  at 

^Oh.  xxvm.  Y 
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laat  be  found,  for  "  He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,"  and  baa 
distinctly  said,  that  '*  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more 
abound."  They  have  therefore  concluded  that  there  must  be 
some  secret  here,  the  true  answer  to  which  is  not  to  be  got  by 
ignoring  one  half  of  the  testimony  to  keep  the  other  half,  but  by 
patiently  waiting  to  learn  what  is  the  key  to  what  looks  like 
contradiction  and  inconsistency.  For  these  searchers  into  Scrip- 
ture have  noticed  how  all  God's  books  contain  precisely  the 
same  difficulty.  They  see  in  Nature,  which  is  surely  a  revelation 
of  God,  that  it  is  every  where  full  of  apparent  contradiction ;  not 
only  with  force  against  force,  heat  against  cold,  darkness  against 
light,  death  against  life,  its  very  elements  in  ceaseless  strife  every- 
where ;  on  one  side  witnessing  of  a  Preserver,  on  the  other  of  a 
Destroyer ;  here  boundless  provision  for  the  support  of  life,  there 
death  reigning;  but  also  that  our  sense-readings  even  of  the 
clearest  physical  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  are  opposed  to  truth  and  fact,  and  need  to  be  corrected  by  a 
higher  faculty.  They  see  the  same  apparent  inconsistency  in 
Providence,  which  is  also  a  revelation  of  God,  but  which,  like 
nature,  is  a  veil  quite  as  much  as  a  revelation  ;  with  the  wicked 
in  prosperity,  while  the  righteous  suffer;  with  crime  iu  one  instance 
punished,  in  another  unpunished  here ;  and  with  creatures  bom  to 
almost  certain  life-long  suffering,  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  cannot 
be  suffering  for  any  wrong-doing  of  their  own.  They  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  see  the  same  apparent  contradiction  in  that 
Book  which  the  Church  accepts  as  a  revelation,  on  the  testimony 
of  which  so  many  base  their  belief  in  endless  pimishment.  For 
they  have  learnt,  by  their  own  experience,  how  while  they  are 
themselves  under  the  first  covenant,  which  only  works  death,  and 
wrath,  and  condemnation,  they  cannot  credit  God  with  the 
"thoughts  of  peace"  He  has  towards  us,  but  are  through  fear  of 
death  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  But  having  them- 
selves passed  from  under  that  cloud  into  the  ministry  of  light  and 
life,  and  learnt  what  the  death  and  judgment  have  done  for  them, 
they  see  what  this  same  judgment  may  do  for  others  also,  and 
that  the  cloud,  though  dark,  is  really  big  with  blessings. 

What  then  does  Scripture  say  as  to  the  final  destiny  of  man  T 
Its  testimony  appears  at  first  sight  contradictory.  It  speaks  of 
"  few  finding  the  way  of  life,"  and  yet  "  in  Christ  of  all  being 
made  aUve,"  of  God's  elect  being  only  "  a  little  flock,"  and  yet  of 
"all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  being  blest  in  Abraham's  seed;"  of 
"mercy  upon  all,"  and  yet  of  "  everlasting  or  eternal  punishment;*' 
of  ihe  "  restitution  of  all  things,"  and  yet  also  of  "  eternal  destruc- 
tion ;"  of  the  "wrath  of  God  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  yet  of  **  all 
4itifl9i<reiK  ^f%  Him ;"  of  **  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 

^  i  of  the  **  deetmction  through  death,  not  of 
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the  works  of  the  devil  only,  but  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil  ;'*  of  the  "  second  death,  and  the  lake  which 
bnmeth  with  fire,*'  and  yet  of  *'  no  more  death  or  curse,"  but  "  all 
things  subdued  by  Christ,"  and  "  God  all  in  all."  Is  not  this  apparent 
contradiction  ?  What  can  it  really  mean  ?  Is  there  any  key,  and 
if  so,  what  is  it,  to  this  mystery  ? 

To  this,  the  short  and  easy  answer  of  some  is  that  the  Book 
contradicts  itself,  and  so  betrays  its  purely  earthly  origin.  But 
the  common  reply  of  believers,  which  Mr.  Oxenham  approves,  is 
that  these  opposing  words  only  mean  that  some  are  saved  and 
some  are  lost  for  ever ;  the  simple  objection  to  which  is,  that,  in 
asserting  one  side  of  Scripture,  this  explanation  not  only  ignores 
and  denies  the  testimony  upon  the  other  side,  but  represents  God 
in  a  character  absolutely  opposed  to  that  in  which  the  Gospel 
exhibits  Him.  Can  this  then  be  the  true  solution  of  the  riddle  ? 
Is  this  indeed  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  a  misapprehension  arising  out  of  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  method  of  our  redemption  t  I  have  endeavoured 
elsewhere  to  show  that  the  truth  which  solves  the  riddle  is  to  be 
found  in  those  same  Scriptures  which  seem  to  raise  the  difficulty, 
and  lies  in  the  mystery  of  the  will  of  our  ever  blessed  God  as  to 
the  process  and  stages  of  redemption ; — first.  His  will  by  some  to 
bless  and  save  others ;  by  a  fii-st-bom  seed,  "  the  first-bom  from 
the  dead,"  the  elect  of  this  and  other  ages,  to  save  and  bless  the 
later-bom  ;  secondly,  His  will  therefore  to  work  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  lost  by  successive  "  ages "  or  dispensations,  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  "  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  ages  ;"* 
and  lastly,  His  will  (thus  meeting  the  nature  of  our  fall)  to  make 
death,  judgment,  and  destruction,  the  means  and  way  to  life, 
acquittal,  and  salvation ;  in  other  words  "through  death  to  destroy 
him  that  has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  to  deliver 
them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
to  bondage." 

To  go  into  all  this  would  be  impossible  here.  I  say  nothing 
therefore  of  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  this  question  by 
seeing  that  the  "  first-bom"  or  "  elect,"  so  far  from  being,  as  some 
have  thought,  the  only  saved,  are  but  first-born  and  elect,  like 
Christ  their  Head,  to  be  the  means  to  save  and  serve  others,  and 
have  a  relation  to  the  whole  creation,  which  shall  be  saved  in  the 
appointed  time  by  the  first-bom  seed,  that  is,  by  Christ  and  His 
body,  through  those  appointed  baptisms,  whether  of  fire  or  water, 
which  are  required  to  bring  about  the  "  restitution  of  all  things ;" 
the  first-born  or  first-fruits  being  elect  to  be  priests  and  rulers  to 
the  later-bom,  and  a  pledge,  as  St.  Paul  declares,  that  "  if  the 

*  Eph.  iiu  11 ;  iccrr^  irp40§ffiv  ruy  al^vwv,  translated,  in  onr  Authorized  Version,  "  the 
eternal  purpose.** 
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first-fruits  be  holy,  the  lump  shall  also  be  holy."  Nor  can  I  show 
here  how  this  blessed  and  promised  consummation  can  and  will  be 
accomplished  only  through  those  so-called  eternal  or  "  a3onial*^ 
times,*  figured  by  the  "  times"  and  the  "  times  of  times"  of  the 
old  Jewish  dispensation,  which,  like  the  days  of  Creation,  are  the 
periods  during  which  the  Divine  Word  is  working,  to  bring  a 
ruined  world,  which  is  without  form  and  void,  with  darkness  on 
its  face,  to  bear  again  the  image  of  God  and  to  be  all  very  good. 
But  I  may  say  that  these  ceonial  or  age  times  are  the  key  to 
imlock  all  that  is  hid  imder  that  word  which  our  version  trans- 
lates "  eternal"  or  **  everlasting,"  but  which  really  is  "  of  the 
ages,"  and  refers  always  to  the  times  duiing  which  the  present 
fall,  for  Scripture  asserts  a  fall,  is  being  remedied. 

I  must,  however,  for  a  moment  dwell  on  the  other  truth  to 
which  I  have  refeiTed,  namely,  that  death,  condenmation,  and  de- 
struction, are  for  sinners  the  one  only  possible  way  to  Ufe,  acquittal, 
and  salvation ;  because  to  most  this  is  the  great  difficulty,  which, 
till  they  have  themselves  passed  through  the  process,  seema 
utterly  pei-plexing  and  incredible,  while  yet  it  solves  the  gpreat 
riddle.  This,  the  lesson  of  the  Cross,  is  yet  not  understood  by 
many  who  in  word  confess  that  the  Cross  and  it  alone  saves  them. 
They  do  not  see  that  to  be  quickened  we  must  die,  and  that 
death  and  judgment  are  the  way  to  Ufe  and  blessedness.  For 
fallen  man  there  is  indeed  no  other  way.  For  the  one  only  way 
out  of  any  world,  in  which  we  are  or  may  be,  is  by  a  death  to  it, 
even  as  the  only  way  into  any  world  is  by  birth  into  it.  We 
have  by  the  serpent's  lie  not  only  had  our  true  life  poisoned,  and 
so,  by  losing  the  life  of  heaven,  have  been  unable  to  remain  and 
live  in  Paradise, — for  we  cannot  live  in  any  world  without  the 
life  of  it, — but  we  have  also  to  our  sorrow  had  another  Ufe 
quickened  in  us  by  the  same  false  word,  which,  while  it  poisoned 
the  heavenly  Ufe,  quickened  another  which  was  its  very  opposite ; 
and,  having  now  the  fallen  life,  we  have  come  in  spirit  into 
another  spirit-world,  of  self-love  and  envy,  pride  and  wrath, 
altogether  unlike  that  for  wliich  we  were  created ;  and  being  in 
this  dark  world,  the  only  way  out  of  it  is  by  dying  to  it.  But 
the  mere  death  of  the  body,  wliich  is  only  the  end  of  our  natural 
animal  life,  is  not  necessaiily  the  death  or  end  of  that  fallen  Ufe 
in  which  our  spirit  Uves.  The  firet-bom  or  elect  indeed,  by 
receiving  the  Divine  Word,  which  slays  the  helUsh  life  within 
and  quickens  the  heavenly,  have  even  while  here  in  this  earthly 
life,  through  the  loving  chastenings  and  sorrows  wliich  God  sends^ 
died  to  and  so  come  clear  out  of  the  dark  world,  "  delivered,"  aa 
St.  Paul  says,  by  death  with  Christ  "  from  the  power  of  darkness 

•  Thl  oi-rff  or  xs^poi  Mvioi  of  1  Cor.  ii.  7 ;  Eph.  ii.  4—7,  and  Ul  1 1,  21 ;  »  TioL  1. 9^ 
«nd  Tit  i.  2,  &c 
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and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son."  But  those 
still  living  the  selfish  life  have  not  so  died.  At  death,  that  is,  the 
death  of  the  body,  they  are  still  in  spirit  within  the  sphere,  and 
under  the  power,  of  that  dark  world  whose  life  they  live. 
How  are  they  to  be  deUvered  from  it  ?  There  is  but  one  way, 
death ;  not  the  first,  for  that  is  passed,  but  the  second,  even  that 
death  to  the  hellish  life,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  Word, 
which  kills  to  make  alive.  Therefore  has  God  promised  a 
"  second  death,"  that  those  who  have  not  here  died  to  sin  and 
hell  may  through  God's  loving  judgment  do  so  at  last ;  His  judg- 
ment for  them,  even  as  for  His  first-bom  and  elect,  being  the 
appointed  way  of  their  deliverance. 

I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  any  statement  of  this  truth  can 
make  it  clear  to  all,  much  less  that  so  bald  and  imperfect  a  sketch 
as  that  here  given  can  free  the  subject  from  the  mists  with  which 
it  is  surrounded.  I  rather  refer  to  these  points  as  illustrating  the 
•character  of  the  criticism  which  has  appeared  in  the  recent 
numbers  of  this  Review  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Oxenham.  While 
the  book  he  criticizes  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
texts  of  Scripture,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is 
based,  present  only  one  side  of  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  that  to  settle  the  matter  in  this  way,  not  only  ignores  half 
the  Bible,  but  wholly  overlooks  all  that  is  taught  as  to  the  method 
of  our  salvation  by  death,  and  also  represents  or  misrepresents 
<jod  by  setting  Him  before  us  in  a  character  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  in  Mr.  Oxenham's  articles  on  the 
subject  there  is  no  attempt  to  explain  all  this,  which  confessedly 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  inquiry.  One  might  read  all 
that  he  says,  and  never  be  aware  that  the  book,  on  the  authority 
of  which  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  asserted,  has  on 
the  very  face  of  it  this  great  and  manifest  difficulty.  Only 
imagine  the  book  of  Nature  being  studied  in  this  way;  with 
one  class  of  facts  systematically  ignored ;  with  one  law,  say  of 
gravitation,  fully  laid  down,  while  the  opposite  law,  of  centrifugal 
motion,  was  altogether  overlooked ;  what  results  in  science  could 
follow  from  such  a  method  ?  Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  not  a 
few  yet  read  the  Scriptures,  taking  their  first  partial  sense-readings 
for  the  truth,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to  all  that  the  same  Scripture 
testifies  upon  the  other  side. 

But  the  articles  which  Mr.  Oxenham  has  given  us  are  "  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view ;  "*  and  possibly  "  a  Roman 
'CathoUc  point  of  view "  does  not  permit  one  to  see  the  whole 
question.     There  are  points  of  view  from  which  but  little  can  be 

*  The  Editor  is  rosponsible  for  altering  the  title  of  Mr.  Oxenham's  papers  from 
*** Catholic  Eflchatology  and  Universalism "  to  "Eternal  Perdition  and  UniTersalism, 
irom  a  Roman  Catholic  Point  of  View.** — Ed.  Cox.  Rbv. 
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seen.  What  Mr.  Oxenham  sees,  however,  has  its  value,  as  helfmig 
us  to  gauge  the  gain  or  loss  of  looking  at  this  question,  as  he 
does,  from  a  Roman  CathoUc  standpoint.  Has  this  "point  of 
view  "  helped  him  ]  An  examination  of  his  views,  which,  if  not 
altogether  the  result  of  his  position,  yet  witness  where  he  is,  may 
throw  some  light  on  this  matter. 

Beginning,  then,  with  an  allusion  to  the  spread  and  "  extreme 
novelty,  at  all  events  in  this  country,  as  maintained  by  men  pro- 
fessing to  accept  the  Bible "  (p.  223),  of  what  he  calls  "  Uni- 
versaUsm,"  which,  he  tells  us,  "  disorganizes  the  entire  structure 
of  Christian  doctrine"  (p.  227),  Mr.  Oxenham  proceeds,  after  a 
few  words  as  to  that  which  he  thinks  "  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of 
the  angiy  reclamation,"  to  "the  leading  causes  which  help  to 
account  for  the  modern  spirit  of  antagonism  to  this  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment."  These,  according  to  Mr.  Oxenham,  are  two 
(p.  229) — fii-st,  the  popular  opinions  and  fancies  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  eternal  punishment,  in  the  case  of  unbaptized  infants  and 
the  heathen,  and  as  to  the  comparative  number  of  the  saved  or 
lost ;  and  secondly,  the  neglect  or  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory and  prayer  for  the  dead.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  first 
paper.  Let  us  suppose  all  this  correct.  What  does  it  prove  as  to 
the  truth  or  imtruth  of  endless  punishment  or  univei*sal  restitu- 
tion ?  But  so  far  from  being  correct,  these  statements,  except  the 
one  as  to  the  spread  of  unbelief  in  endless  torment,  are  all  mis- 
leading, and  indeed  erroneous.  For,  first,  is  the  doctrine  of 
imiversal  restitution  an  "  extreme  novelty  ?  "  Gieseler's  state- 
ment (and  there  is  no  higher  authority)  is,  that  "  the  opinion  of 
the  indestructible  capacity  for  reformation  in  all  rational  creatures, 
and  the  finiteness  of  the  toiments  of  hell,  was  so  common  even  in 
the  West,  and  so  widely  difiused  among  opponents  of  Origen"  (he 
is  speaking  of  a.d.  324  to  451),  "  that  though  it  might  not  have 
sprung  up  without  the  influence  of  his  school,  yet  it  had  become 
quite  independent  of  it."*  Jerome's  words  too,  which  I  shall 
again  notice,  as  to  the  texts  of  Scripture,  upon  which  some  in  his 
day  rested  their  hope  that  all  "  punishment  would  one  day  come 
to  an  end,"t  and  Augustine's  reference  to  the  "  very  many  (ti/io 
quam  plurimi)  who,  though  not  denying  the  Holy  Scripture,  do  not 
believe  in  endless  tonnents,"t  and  the  well-known  passage  in  his 
"  City  of  God,"  respecting  those  whom  he  calls  nostri  misericordesy 
who  are  "  unwilling  to  believe  that  endless  punishment  will  be 
inflicted,''§  not  to  speak  of  other  proofs,  show  how  entirely  con- 
trary to  fact  Mr.  Oxenham's  statement  is  as  to  the  "  entire 
novelty "   of  this  doctiine.     Is  then  this  doctrine  "  an  entire 

♦  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  i.  §  82.  ' 

t  At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  libw  * 
X  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent.,  c.  29.  f  0i 
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novelty,''  at  all  events  in  ♦this  country,  as  maintained  by  persons 
professing  to  accept  the  Bible  !  "    Has  Mr.  Oxenham  never  heard 
of  Jeremiah  White,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
chaplain  to  OUver  Cromwell;*  or  of  Peter  Sterry,  another  dis- 
tinguished Puritan   of  the  same  period  ;t  or   of  George  Rust, 
chaplain  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dean  of  Connor ;  J    or  of  the 
faoious  Dr.  Henry  More,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  day ;  §   or  of  the   non-juror 
William  Law,  author  of  the  "  Serious  Call,"  to  whom,  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other,  under  God,  England  owes  the  revival  of  religion 
in  the  last  century,  whose  "Address  to  the  Clergy"  is  full  of  this 
doctrine;  or  of  George  Stonehouse,  Vicar  of  Islington,  a  himdred 
years  ago;(|  or  of  Richard  Clarke,  Curate  of  Cheshunt  about  the  same 
time;1^  or  of  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol;**  or  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet,    Master    of  the  Charter  House  ;tt  or  of  the  Chevalier 
Ilamsay,tt  with  many  others  now  forgotten ;  all  of  whom  bore 
their  unfaltering  testimony  to  this  tnith  of  restitution,  and  whose 
^works,  though  now  Kttle  known,  still  remain  to  witness  how  clear 
and  persistent  has  been  the  testimony  on  this  subject  ? 

And  as  to  Mr.  Oxenham's  assertion — for  it  is  but  an  assertion — 
Hiat  "  Universalism  disorganizes  the  entire  structure  of  Christian 
doctrine "  (p.  227),  is  not  the  fact  exactly  the  reverse  t  The 
objection  only  proves  the  confusion  of  thought  which  passes 
current  for  sound  doctrine,  and  how  little  the  nature  of  the  fall, 
And  the  redemption  by  Christ,  are  really  understood.  What  the 
Scripture  teaches  is,  that  man  by  disobedience  and  a  death  to  God 
fell  from  God  imder  the  power  of  death  and  darkness,  where  by 
mature  he  is  for  ever  lost,  as  tmable  to  quicken  his  soid  as  to  raise 
^igain  his  dead  body ;  that  in  this  fall  God  pitied  him,  and  sent 
Bis  Son,  in  whom  is  life,  to  be  a  man  in  the  place  where  man  was 
^hut  up,  there  to  raise  up  again  God's  Ufe  in  man,  to  bear  man's 
cjurse,  and  then  through  death  to  bring  man  back  in  God's  life  to 
CJod's  right  hand ;  that  in  His  own  person,  Chi-ist,  the  first  of  all  the 
^first-fruits,  as  man  in  the  life  of  God,  broke  through  the  gates  of 
^eath  and  hell ;  that  those  who  receive  Him  now  through  Him 
obtain  the  life  by  which  they  also  shall  rise  as  **  fii-st-fruits  of  His 
creatures ;"  that  *'if  the  first-fruits  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy," 
«ind  that  therefore  "  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."     Is  not  Sir 

*  Author  of  the  "  Restitution  of  all  Things.*' 

t  Author  of  the  "Rise,  Race,  and  Royalty  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  "  Revela- 
tion of  the  EverlaBting  Gospel  Message." 

X  Author  of  "  Letter  Concerning  Origen,*'  printed  1661. 
§  Author  of  "Divine  Dialogues,"  in  Two  Parts,  printed  1688. 
B  Author  of  "  Universal  Restitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine,"  printed  1761. 
\  Author  of  the  "Gospel  of  the  Daily  Service  of  the  Law,"  printed  1767. 
*•  Author  of  a  Dissertation,  "  On  the  Final  State  and  Condition  of  Men,'*  in  his  Works, 
Tol.  iii.  p  702,  1782. 

ft  Author  of  "  Do  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgentium,"  1715. 

}{  Author  of  the  '^  Fhilcsophical  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religicn,"  1749. 
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James  Stephen  therefore  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  dogma  of 
eternal  pimishment  is  at  best  *'  a  mere  isolated  truth,  standing  in 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  rest "  (p.  227),  but  practically  con- 
tradicting all  that  the  Gospel  tells  us  of  Christ*s  work,  and  God*8 
character  ?  For  if  God  is  indeed  love,  and  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  and  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inliabitants  of  the  earth ;  if  Christ  indeed 
died  for  all,  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world;"  the  diflSculty  is  to  conceive  how  this  can  consist  with 
any  being  for  ever  lost  to  God,  or  how  Christian  doctrine  can  be 
complete  without  some  such  conclusion  as  universal  restitution. 
But  here  as  elsewhere  we  only  see  what  we  have  learned  to  see. 

As  to  the  supposed  causes  of  the  present  unbeUef  in  endless 
punishment,  namely,  first,  the  "  idola  fori^^  or  "  popular  opinions 
and  fancies  as  to  the  place  and  exact  nature  of  this  eternal  punish- 
ment," as  examples  of  which  Mr.  Oxenham  cites  Calvin's  statement 
respecting  "  babes  a  span  long  crawling  about  the  floor  of  hell  ** 
(p.  229),  and  the  notion  that  the  number  of  the  lost  will  far  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  saved  (p.  230) ;  and  secondly,  the  neglect  or 
denial  by  Protestants  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  prayer  for 
the  dead  (p.  234) ;  does  Mr.  Oxenham  really  believe  that  these 
are  the  true  causes  either  of  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  imiversal 
restitution,  or  of  the  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  never-ending  tor- 
ments t  Is  not  the  true  cause  this  rather,  that  men  instinctively 
feel  that  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  suffering, — not  the  "  popular 
opinions  or  fancies  "  about  it,  as  Mr.  Oxenham  suggests,  but  the 
doctrine  itself  as  stated  by  the  most  learned  of  its  supporters,  such 
as  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Dr.  Pusey, — directly  clashes  with  what  the 
Gospel  reveals  of  God,  and  further,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
certain  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  which,  while  in  some  places 
it  threatens  "  seonial  punishment,"*  whatever  this  may  be,  most 
distinctly  affirms  the  **  restitution  of  all  things  "  and  the  "  recon- 
ciUation  of  ain"t  Can  Mr.  Oxenham  really  think  that  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  all  that  large  body  of  believers,  of  whom 
Jerome  and  Augustine  wrote,  who  **  though  not  denying  Holy 
Scripture  do  not  believe  in  endless  torments,"  but  "  beUeve  that 
after  certain  periods  of  time  those  who  are  condemned  to  the 
pains  of  hell  shall  be  deUvered  out  of  that  state,"  were  led  to  their 
rejection  of  this  doctrine  of  never-ending  suffeiings  either  by  the 
^^ idola  fori^^  which  Mr.  Oxenham  speaks  of,  such  as  Calvin's 
"  span-long  babes  crawUng  about  the  floor  of  hell,"  or  by  any 
Protestant  denial  or  doubt  as  to  a  purification  by  fire  to  be 
accomplished  after  death,  or  the  propriety  of  prayer  for  the 
departed  ?     Did  they  not  all  hold  both  prayer  for  the  dead  and  a 

*  tt6\wn9  Mrior.  f  Acta  UL  21,  and  CoL  I  tO. 
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purification  by  fire  after  death,  and  yet  with  this,  and  because  of 
thiBy  beKeve  in  restitution,  simply  because   Scripture  distinctly 
taught  that  at  last  ^*  God  should  be  all  in  all,"  and  would  *'  recon- 
cile aD,**  and  "  have  mercy  upon  all  ?"*  It  is  this  same  testimony  of 
Scripture,  which  has  forced  thousands  in  this  day,  slowly  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  early  training,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  everlast- 
ing gofiering.     They  do  not,  as  Mr.  Oxenham  says,  reject  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  '*  because  of  its  difficulties,  which 
to  them  appear  inexplicable"  (pp.  432, 433),  but  because  they  believe 
that  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  revelation  given  by  God 
Himself. 

Nor  will  the  Protestant  denial  of  purgatory,  any  more  than  the 

other  opinions  which  Mr.  Oxenham  refers   to,  account  for  the 

widespread  unbeUef  in  endless  torments.     The  truth  upon  this 

point  rather  is,  that  the    doctrine    of   Purgatory,  properly  so 

called,  which  gradually  grew  up  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 

century,!  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  view  of  purifying  fire 

I*©ld  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Ambrose,  and  others,}  was 

JfcBelf  a  natural  result  of  the  efforts  of  Augustine  and  others  to 

silence  the  doctrine  of  restitution.     The  doctrine  of  a  purifpng 

fix"c  runs,  I  believe,  all  through  the  Scriptures.     Not  only  do  the 

P*"ophet8  speak  of  that  "spirit  of  judgment  and  burning  with 

'^^''liich  the  Lord  shall  purge  away  tlie  filth  of  the  daughters  of 

2 ion,  and  cleanse  the  blood  of  Jerusalem ;"  the  fulfilment  of  the 

'^^"isrion  of  the  "  burning  bush,"  which  burnt  and  was  not  consumed 

L>ocau8e  God  dwelt  in  it ;  but  both  8t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  speak  of 

tlxc  "fiery  trial  which  must  tiy  us,"  the  "  fire  which  must  try  every 

iinan's  work,"  even  that  of  believers,  wliile  "  thcv  themselves  shall 

b>o  Raved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."     Our  Lord  Himself  too  speaks  of  the 

*"  fire  which  He  came  to  cast  into  the  earth,"  that  "baptism  of  the 

Holy  Ghost  and  fire,"  without  whicli  no  fallen  creature  can  be 

perfected.     For  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  and  to  dwell  in 

in.  Him  we  must  have  a  life,  which,  because  it  is  of  the  fire  (for 

fire  burns   not   fire),  can  stand  unharmed  in  it.     The  believer, 

therefore,  like  the  material  world,  must  not  only  go  through  that 

•baptism,  which  "  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah,"  but  that  other  baptism 

^^  fire  also,  by  whicli  alone  the  final  transmutation  of  the  creature 

^^onj   corruptible   to   incorruptible  can  be  eflectod.      The    early 

^^Jiers  too  have  the  same  doctrine  of  "  cleansing  fire,"  §  which 


t    J^Cor.  XV.  28;  Col.  i.  20;  and  Rom.Jxi.  82. 
r,    ^«genbach,  after  describin}?  the  earlier  t 


u  ^    -"^-a-sgexiDacD,   aiier  aescriuinf?  me  earner  doctrine  aw  to  cleansing   Hre,  saya    that 
if  -^JT^^^T  ^^®  Groat  may  rightly  bo  called  the  *  inventor  of  the  doi^trine  of  purgatory 

^  •  xufty  call  it  an  invention.** — Ilist.  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i.  §  141,  p.  4()7. 

i    §5*  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i.  §  77,  pp.  23.') — 237. 
,j^^  ^\i»  wvp  KcSapciov  of  Origen,  Contr.  Gels.  V.  15,  called  by  Clement  of   Alexandria 
»  T^ ^►prff  m<y,  Strom,  vii.  G,  and  wvp  cto^^povovv.  Cohort.  §  47.    I  belieye  the  expression, 
1^  S^'*  Mplent,"  which  we  find  in  Tertallian,  Jerome,  and  others,  originally  was  used 

to  the  same  cleansing. 
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si'..  iiUl  soiuuT  or  later  try  and  perfect  all,  through Avhicb  even  the 
UUsstil  ^'irgill  and  Peter  and  the  much-loved  John  would  all 
luive  \o  pass,  if  they  would  be  conformed  to  Christ;  a  fire  which, 
wlu'ther  in  this  present  life  or  at  the  judgment,  must,  because 
(ukI  loves  us,  perfomi  its  work.  But  when  instead  of  this,  as  time 
went  on,  and  carnal  conceptions  grew  in  the  Church,  the  doctrine 
of  I'ndlesH  punishment  was  taught  by  many  of  the  greatest 
(Miurch  teachers,  there  followed  with  it  as  a  necessary  result 
the  IJonmn  view  of  purgatorj',  giving  men  some  hope  for 
thowj  loved  ones,  who,  if  not  fit  for  heaven,  could  not  be  believed 
worthy  of  an  everlasting  hell.  But  on  the  change  from  the  early 
do(;trin(^  of  a  cleansing  fire  to  that  of  endless  torments,  and  purga- 
tory, pr(»perly  ho  called,  I  cannot  enter  further  here. 

And  lu'ri»,  in  jiassing,  a  word  as  to  Mr.  Oxenham's  view  of  the 
i^trnial  jierdition  of  unbaptized infanta.   These  cluldren,he  tells  us, 

**iii-ft  iiidiHul  Mlaniiiiul,*  in  the  sensi'  that  they  cannot  attain  to  the  Beatific 
Vi.sioii  ....  i^it  it  is  no  conscious  loss  to  them.  Still  less  does  it 
iiiilily  any  sntlcrin^  of  IkkIv  i>r  soul.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  consistent  with 
Ihr  liifvliest  iMijoyiiuMit  of  natural  l)eatitude  and  with  a  natural  knowledge 
and  lnv(*  of  (hmI.  They  aiv  in  what  would  have  been  Adam's  condition  if 
hr  liud  lu'ilhcr  falhMi  into  sin  nor  l)een  endowed  with  original  justice, 
hahnc/.  thinixs  this  princifile  may  l)e  extended  to  the  case  of  adults, 
rM|M*ciaily  in  htNitiieii  nations,  who  die  with  their  moral  and  intellectiial 
faculties  so  ini|HM'fcctlv  tievelo[)ed  that  they  mavbe  regarded  as,  inrespon- 
Hii.iiity.  chiMivn."     (l\  2:U>.) 

Kternal  penlitii»n,  therefore,  does  not  imply  "any  suffering  of  body 
or  soul,"  but  "  on  the  eontniry  is  consistent  with  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  beatitude  and  Math  a  natural  knowledge  and  love 
of  (lod,  in  what  would  have  been  Adam's  condition  if  he  had  not 
fallen  into  sin.'**  [ii't  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  Oxenhanrs  is  satisfactory.  It  is  still  open  to  one 
objection,  namely,  that  it  contradicts,  and  if  is  true  overthrows, 
all  that  he  says  a  little  h)wer  down  on  the  words  aluanxn  and 
KoXcuns.  For  mwi'to?,  he  tells  us,  "conveys  the  full  idea  of  ever- 
lasting," and  K()AcMris  in  not  a  •'  corrective  chastisement,"  but  tor- 
ment (pp.  72;'),  72<>).  But  all  the  lost  suffer  this  oawww  koXoow  : 
unbaptized  children  and  the  heathen  are  lost:  so  while  they  are  in 
"  everlasting  torment**,  with  (pienchless  fire,  and  the  midying 
wonn," — for  Mr.  Oxenhani  tells  us  that  the  expression  cuuiaos 
KoXoo-cc  is  '* strictly  synonymous"  with  this  (p.  726), — ^they  yet  are 
not  only  without  *•  any  suflcring  of  body  or  soul,''  but  on  the  con- 
trary in  the  "highest  en  jo  vment  of  natural  beatitude  and  with  a 
natural  knowledge  and  love  of  God."     But  even  this  doe«  not  agree 

*  llfiw  ifiiili'ly  (liiTrnmt  tliin  (looirino  in  from  that  f^onerally  sot  forth  for  Romui 
Cutholii'.H  limy  lio  Rom  by  oonHultiiiK  a  }>Amphlot,  entitled,  "Hell  opened  to  GhrittiaiiB, 
frfiiii  tliii  lluliiin  of  the  Kuv.  F.  Pinnmonto,  S.J.,"  illoiitratcd  with  woodcuts,  porfenying 
ihn  tortiiroN  i)f  tho  lUmnofl,  publiHhod  by  Jnmea  Duffy,  WelUngton  Qnty,  Dnblin,  aad 
I'uiitnioHter  Itow,  lx}udon. 
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with  what  he  again  tells  us  further  on  "  is  meant  by  the  dogina 
of  eternal  damnation  :  it  means  in  one  word  leaving  the  sinner  to 
himself^  (p.  433).  Where  I  ask  does  it  mean  this?  Does  it 
mean  it  in  the  words  just  quoted,  as  to  "quenchless  fire,"  and  the 
'*  undjnng  Avorm/'  and  the  "  shut  door,"  and  "  many  stripes."  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mean  this  in  the  Fathers,  as  countless  passages 
from  Augustine  and  Jerome  would  prove.  And  all  this  is  advanced 
by  a  writer  who  objects  to  UniversaHsm  because  it  does  such 
violence  to  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture. 

As  to  the  other  alleged  "  misapprehension,"  "  which,"  ^Ir.  Oxen- 
ham  tells  us,  "  has  probably  done  more  than  all  other  misconcep- 
tions put  together  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against  the  doctrine  " 
of  endless  punishment  (p.  230),  viz.,  that  more  are  lost  than  saved, 
his  reply  is  that  this  opinion  though  "  widely  held,"  '*  has  not,  as 
far  as  he  is  aware,  ever  found  place  in  the  creed  of  any  Chiistian 
community,  and  certainly  neither  does,  nor  possibly  could,  apper- 
tain to  the   doctrine  of  the   Cathohc  Church"   (jp.   231);  while 
"Lacordaire,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  of  his  *  Conferences,'  *on 
the  Results  of  the  Divine  Government,'  to  an  elaborate  and  minute 
examination  of  the  subject,*  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  will  be  saved"  (p.  234),    Yet,  when  this  selfsame 
argument  is  appUed  to  the  question  of  eteraal  death,  for  certainly 
no  creed  or  canon  of  the  Church  received  by  East  and  West  de- 
clares it,  Mr.  Oxenham's  reply  is  that  "  the  belief  of  the  Church  is 
not  to  be  collected  solely  from  creeds  and  definitions  of  Councils" 
^p.  W7).     The  omission,  therefore,  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine  in  the 
^-roed  has  a  bearing  on  the  (luestion  of  the  comparative  number  of 
^'ie  Kived  or  lost,  but  no  bearing  whatever   on  the  question  of 
^'^'erlasting  woe.     Meanwhile  the  apparent  evidence  of  Scripture 
^^  perfectly  overwhelming  as  to   the  fact  that  the  many  shall  be 
"'^t  and  only  the  few  saved  ;   while  ''  the  immemorial  belief  of  the 
^nrch "  (p.  222),  which  Mr,  Oxenham  so  often  appeals  to,  is  in 
^^lo  same  direction,  the  greatest  authorities  having  laid  it  down  as 
^Unquestionable  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  will  certainly  be 
'l«*imned.t     That   this   teaching    of    Scripture    asserts   that   the 
^^ajority  are  lost  for  ever  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  else- 
^^'Kere,  simply  a  misapprehension  of  its  meaning  ;  the  truth  being 
^^tlior  that  the  few  who  find  the  narrow  way  are  the  "  first-born  " 
*'*"  '*  first-fniits,''  the  elect  seed,  in  whom  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
^-'ftrthslmll  one  day  be  blessed;  while  the  many  who  are  lost  are 
tiiose  whom  I  may  call  the  later-born,  who  are  only  brought  back 
^^  God  by  the  ministry  of  the  elect  thro\igh  the  judgment  of  the 

A*hi^  ig  s(.ax.<-,.iy  corroct.      Laoonlniro  lin«   vot  ''devotod  a  volume  of  his  '  Confe- 
Oce«,»»»  but  Hinipiy  one  siuglo  "Conference"  (tlie  7lHt)  to  thin  ''examination.'*     It  is 
^A, '^■J  reading,  if  ono  wishes  to  disnj]n'<?«'  with  tho  Abbe's  conclusions,  us  is  also  the  next 
^  .*[2nd),  which  attempts  to  prove  on  phibisophical  prouuds  tlie  endlessness  of  misery. 
Corn,  a  Ldipide,  in  Num.  xiv.  ;{0,  and  Apoc.  vii.  i). 
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coming  age  or  ages.*  Mr.  Oxenham  does  not,  however,  receive 
this  explanation,  but  spite  of  the  well-known  words,  "  The  wicked 
(not  a  few  of  the  most  wicked)  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God,"  and  "  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  imto  Ufe,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,** — 
plain  words  spoken  by  the  blessed  Lord  Himself, — still  argues  that 
because  this  doctrine  has  not  been  assei*ted  in  any  Church  Creed 
or  General  Council,  it  is  to  be  regarded  "  as  a  mere  opinion,  and 
has  no  shadow  of  claim  to  be  considered  part  of  the  revealed 
faith  "  (p.  231).  Only  imagine  if  the  question,  instead  of  touching  ^ 
the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punishment,  were  as  to  the 
comparative  number  of  the  saved  or  lost,  how  those  who  contend 
that  the  many  will  be  damned  might  point  triumphantly  to  such 
texts  as  those  just  quoted,  and  ask.  Can  anything  be  plainer  than 
such  statements  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Yet  in  the  teeth  of  these  plain 
statements,  and  though  he  quotes  and  endorses  Hooker's  opinion, 
"  that  where  a  Uteral  interpretation  [of  Scripture]  will  stand,  the 
furthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst "  (p.  627),  Mr. 
Oxenham  nevertheless  believes  that  the  majority  of  mankind  will 
be  saved  (pp.  231,  234),  and  that  tlie  opposite  view  is  "  a  mere 
opinion  which  has  no  shadow  of  claim  to  be  considered  part  of 
the  revealed  faith."  And  this  is  the  dehberate  conclusion  of  one 
who  contends  for  taking  the  plain  meaning  of  our  Lord's  own 
words. 

I  will  not  here  examine  all  that  Mr,  Oxenham  "urges  on  the 
ground  of  Reason  as  to  the  improbability  of  universal  restitution 
or  the  probabihty  of  a  never-ending-  hell  (pp.  425,  426),  for  this 
question  has  been  discussed  by  Professor  Mayor  in  the  May 
number  of  this  Review,  and  my  object  is  to  consider,  not  so  much 
what  sense  or  reason  say,  but  rather  what  Scripture  is  supposed 
to  say,  on  this  question.  Nor  do  I  care  to  follow  Mr.  Oxenham 
into  the  views  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  (p.  616,  seq.),  in- 
teresting as  these  arc  on  this  question  as  showing  man's  natural 
thoughts  of  God  and  of  liimself  without  revelation,  because 
Christ's  resunection,  for  those  who  beUeve  it,  and  I  write  for  such, 
has  since  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  thrown  new  light  upon 
man's  lot,  proving  that  the  dead  and  cursed — ^for  Christ  was  dead 
and  cursed  for  us — spite  of  the  curse  and  death  may  be  and  have 
been  raised  again  to  highest  heaven.  This  truth  with  other 
secrets  of  God's  puipose  to  the  world,  which,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
were  "  hid  from  the  ages  and  generations"  which  Mr.  Oxenham 
speaks   of,   when   men   felt    after  an   unknown   God,  uncertain 

*  The  '*  Qaicunque  Valt "  is  twice  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oxeolum  rpp.  225  and  6801 
as  if  it  settled  the  qacstion;  but,  even  granting  this  "  PMlm"  to  be  a  Oread,  whklli 
strictlj  speaking  it  is  not,  the  psssage  referred  to,  as  to  <'tha  wicked  going  into  arar- 
lasting  fire.**  simply  repeats  the  words  of  Scripture,  wiUioat  explaining  tbrnn,  tha  quaatta 
atiU  remaining,  as  to  what  Scripture  means  by  this  langoage. 
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whether  He  were  for  them  or  against  them,  or  how  the  sins 
which  they  were  conscious  of  could  ever  be  removed,  has  been 
TUilocked,  for  some  of  us  at  least,  by  the  appearing  of  the  Lord, 
who  '*  hath  aboUshed  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
Hght  by  the  Gospel."  And  for  us,  ^vitll  all  the  light  which  shines 
from  Quist's  appearing,  to  rise  no  higher  in  our  hopes  or  views 
than  those  upon  whose  conscience  the  cloud  of  God's  just  judg- 
ment weighed  in  the  days  before  the  spirit  of  sonship  descended 
upon  men,  seems  to  me  as  shameful  as  for  much-loved  sous  always 
to  cower  as  slaves,  or  for  men  at  noonday  to  have  the  feara  of 
children  in  the  dark. 

I  pass  on  therefore  to  Mr.  Oxenham's  assertion  respecting  the 
Councils  and  Fathers,  and  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  on  this 
subject.    I  am  guilty,  so  he  asserts,  of  "  special  pleading"  about 
the  Fifth  Council  (p.  622),  and  my  quotations  from  the  Fathers, 
""impodng  as  the  array  may  at  first  sight  appear,"  are  either 
"inconclusive,"  ** misapplied,"  or  "mistranslated"  (p.  622).    Now, 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  '^  an  Englishman  has  such  a  respect 
for  fact  himself,  that  he  can  hardly  imagine  grave  people  pre- 
senting him  with  anything  as  fact,  when  they  have  absolutely  no 
right  whatever  to  do  so."    Mr.  Oxenham's  assertions  therefore,  if 
unchallenged,  may  be  received  for  truth.     In  justice  to  the  truth 
therefore  I  am  obUged  to  follow  him  into  the  facts  refen-ed  to,  as 
well  as  into  his  criticisms  on  those  passages  of  the  Fathers  (and 
he  only  attempts  to  shake  the  e\ndence  of  very  few)  which  he 
asserts  do  not  bear  on  this  question.     To  general  readers  perhaps 
this  part  of  the  subject  may  seem  uninipoi'tant.     For  some  I  know 
^t  ^ill  have  very  special  interest. 

As  to  the  facts,  then,  I  had  asked  where  and  when  the  Catholic 
Church  had  ever  authoritatively  condemned  this  view  of  restitu- 
tion ?     At  what  council,  or  in  what  decrees,  received  by  East  and 
'^est,  were  we  to  find  the  record  and  the  terms  of  this  condemna- 
^oxi?    I  knew,  of  course,  and  stated,  that  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
the  persecutor  of  Clirysostom,  and  then  Anastasius  of  Rome,  who, 
According  to  his  own  confession,  until  called  upon  to  judge  Origen, 
'^ew  little  or  nothing  about  him,  and  later  on  the  bishops  at  the 
**ome  Synod  under  Mennas  at  Constantinople,  the  latter  acting 
^der  court  influence,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death  had  con- 
^^ttmed  Origen.     But  there  was  no  evidence,  that  1  was  aware  of, 
^  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Restitution  had  ever  been  condemned, 
^t  least  by  any  General  Council ;  while  on  the  other  hand  several 
^f  the  leading  Fathers  distinctly  held  that  all  men  would  at  last  be 
^^ved.*   This  was  my  "special  pleading."    What  is  Mr.  Oxenham's 
'^ply!    He  cites  against  me  all  the  facts  I  had  conceded  as  to 
^^rigen'a  condenmation  by  certain  local  bishops,  only  adding  as 

•   Reititntion  of  AU  Things,  pp.  OG,  97. 
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another  fact,  what  is  still  open  to  the  gravest  doubt,  and  denied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Church  councils,*  that  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  Fifth  Council  also  names  Origen  with  othere 
who  had  been  condemned,  and  that  this  canon  was  confirmed 
by  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Councils  (p.  r)21).  Let  us  accept  all  this 
as  fact  (though  in  the  canon,  even  as  cited  by  Mr,  Oxenham,  there 
is  not  the  sUghtest  reference  to  any  of  Origen's  views),  how  does 
all  this  prove  in  any  way  that  the  doctrine  of  Restitution  ever 
was  condemned  ?  As  showing  the  truth  upon  this  point,  let  us 
look  at  the  Acts  of  the  Home  Synod  under  Hennas,  which,  as  I  had 
conceded,  without  doubt  condemned  Origen.  But  for  what  did  it 
condemn  him  I  Not  for  the  hope  of  Restitution.  On  the  contrary, 
though  the  Emperor  sent  a  list  of  Origen's  opinions  to  the  council, 
including  among  others  in  his  ninth  article  the  doctrine  of  Resti- 
tution, with  a  letter  requiring  them  diligently  to  read  his  "  expo- 
sition "  of  Origen's  errors,  and  then  to  "  condemn  each  one  of 
them,"  the  council,  while  they  enumerated  with  careful  minuteness 
Origen's  heretical  opinions,  would  not  and  did  not  condemn  the 
doctrine  of  Restitution.  To  this  one  point,  spite  of  Justinian^s 
express  desire  that  they  should  condemn  it,  they  make  no  allusion 
whatever  in  any  one  of  the  fifteen  canons  which  they  then  passed. 
All  this  must  be  known  by  Mr.  Oxenham,  even  if  the  original 
documents  have  never  been  examined  by  him,  for  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  so  recently  been  brought  under  our  notice  by  one  of 
whom,  or  of  whose  work,  Mr.  Oxenham  can  hardly  be  ignorant  ;t 
yet  spite  of  this  he  quotes  the  condemnation  of  Origen  under 
Mennas  as  a  proof  of  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  Restitu- 
tion, when  he  knows,  or  should  know,  that  this  council,  while  con- 
demning Origen's  errora,  did  not  condemn  the  doctrine  of  Resti- 
tution. 

The  fact  is  that  this  doctrine,  though  held  by  Origen,  as  by 
many  others  of  the  early  Fatliers,  was  not  tlie  error  which  then 
went  by  the  name  of  Origenisni,  which  rather  referred  to  certain 
speculations  as  to  the  form  or  fonnlessncss  of  God,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son,  the  nature  of  the  resun'cction  body,  the  passing 
of  human  souls  into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  the  return  of  rational 
beings  into  a  state  where  substance,  number,  bodies,  and  names, 
should  all  be  lost  in  a  imity  such  as  that  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  pre-existed,  and  lastly  the  never-ending  alter- 
nations through  which  all  rational  souls  might  pass,  from  misery 

*  Walcb,  porlinpa  tho  greatest  of  all  authorities  on  Clmrrh  Councils,  after  sifting^  the  * 
evidenco  on  both  sides  most  fully,  decides  that  Origeu's  name  in  this  eleventh  Oanon  of  ^ 
the  Fifth  Couucil  is  an  interpolation. — Kcfzcrln'ston'e,  vol.  viii.  pp.  284—290.  The  *s 
facts  ^hich  he  cites  as  proofs  of  this  are,  I  think,  unanswerable. 

t  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  F.  N.  0xenham*8  »' Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone/*  entitled  "Ever — — 
lasting  Punishment;  is  the  doctrine  de  fide?'*  (Rivingtons)  pp.  17 — 25,  where  all  th^.^ 
facts  of  Origon*R  condemnation  are  fully  givon ;  and  see  espcciidly  tho  '*  Note,"  pp.  94, 9S^^5 
on  the  ^* pre>exi8tence  of  souls,'*  and  the  **  monstrous  restitution*'  founded  on  it^ 
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to  blessedness  and  from  blessedness  to  misery  for  evermore.* 
These  were  the  main  grounds  of  the  dispute,  as  begun  in  Egypt, 
and  then  carried  over  to  Constantinople.     And  to  argue   that 
because  Origen  was  condemned  for  these  fancies,  therefore  the 
doctrine  of  Restitution  has  also  been  condemned,  is  just  like 
saying  that  because  St.  Peter  had  to  be  Avithstood  and  rebuked 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  for  his  vacillation  at  Antioch,  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  Church  privileges  with- 
out circumcision,  therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  same  St.  Peter  as  to 
*'  Christ's  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  or  the  "  day  of  God," 
liad  been  then  and  there  *'  rebuked  "  also.     But  what  makes  this 
Ax-gument  still  less  justifiable  from  Mr.  Oxenham  is  that  he  knows 
q'ciite  well,  for  he  tells  us  so   himself  (p.  436),  that  "  Origen's 
p^sculiar  theory  was  TNddely  different  from  modern  Universalism  " — 
(^^lifl  by  thejvay  is  said  to  the  disparagement  of  modem  Univer- 
lism) — (pp.  431,  628),  and  yet  spite  of  this  "  wide  diflFerence;" 
lich  he  confesses,  the  condemnation  of  Origen  for  his  "  peculiar 
eory,"  which  no  modern  Universalist  holds,  is  taken  by  Mr. 
eoham  as  proof  that  the  Church  has  formally  condemned  the 
^pe  of  restitution. 

As  to  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  which  I  had  cited  to 
ve  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  held  the  doctrine  of  final 
stitution,  and  which  are  declared  by  Mr.  Oxenham  to  be  either 
inconclusive,"  "  misapplied,"  or  "  mistranslated,"  no  reply  would 
•s  needed  had  my  critic  only  quoted  the  passages  which  he  is 
V^Xeased  to  dismiss  thus  summarilv.     lie  tells  us  that  Clement  of 
-=^^- lexandria,  in  saying,  **Proiude  universos  quidem  sal  vat,  sed  alios 
H^  ^T  supplicia    couvertens,    alios    auteni    spontanea    assequentcs 
"^"^oluntate,   ,  ,  .  ut  omne  genu  Jlectatuv  Ei^  cwlestimn,  terrestrium,  et 
*  ^^miorum,   hoc   est,   angeli,   homines,   et   animai   quae   ante   ad- 
"^^csntum   Ejus   de   hac    vitA    migravere    temporali,"   only   means 
"^laat  **the  propitiation  of  Christ   was    oflered,    not  for  Christians 
^  >  xilv,    but   for  the   heathen   and   those    who    lived    before    the 
^  icamation  also"  (p.  ()23).     The  words,  "  Uniret'soi^  salvat,  alios  jjer 
'^  ^f})plicia  converlens,  aUos  autem  spontanea  asseqncntes  voluntate, 
"•- ^^ "^  onine   genu  flectatur  Ei,  arlestiwiu   terresfrium,  et  infernorumy'' 
^  i^'xeans  only  that  an  atonement  was  made  for  all  mankind.     In  the 
"^^^ords  too  quoted  from  Jerome,  as  to  the  views  of  some  in  his 
"^  imo,  who  maintained  *'  supplicia  alifjuando  fijmn,  et  licet  post  multa 
"^  ^^mpora  tamen  temiinum  habere  iormeuta^^^ — and  this  beeause  it  is 
ritten,  "  God  liath  concluded  all  in  luibelief,  that  He  might  have 
ercy  upon  all," — Mr.  Oxenham  tells  us  "  Mr.  Jukes  again  misses 
e  point  through  mistranslation.     St.  Jerome  is  stating,  without 
^^ indorsing,  the  opinion     .     .     .     that  the  sensible  sufferings  of  the 

k  ^  Th<A  ]ut  is  the  point  spocially  montioDod  by  AngustiDO,  in  tho  \roIl-kDOTvii  passage, 

"^  CiT.  D«i,  Ub.  xxi.  c.  17. 
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lost  may  after  a  time  "  (or  more  correctly  at  certain  times)  **  be 
diminished  or  relieved"  (p.  625).  This,  so  my  critic  gravely  asserts, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Supplicia  aliquando  finiri,  et  licet  post 
multa  tempera  terminum  Iiabere  tormehta^^  So  again  in  the  extracts 
from  Justin  Martyr  and  Ireneeus,  that  "  those  souls  which  have 
appeared  worthy  of  God  die  no  more,  but  others  are  punished  as 
long  as  God  wills  them  to  exist  and  to  be  punished,"  and  that 
"he  who  rejects  the  Hfe  given  to  him,  ipse  se  privat  in  sceculum 
saeculi  perseveranti&,"  *'  Mr.  Jukes  evidently  misunderstands,  and 
in  the  case  of  Irenseus  also  mistranslates,"  for  *'  perseverantia,"  so 
Mr.  Oxenham  tells  us,  **does  not  mean  ^continuance  for  ever,' 
but  'perseverance  in  good'"  (p.  623).  Any  competent  reader 
can  judge  how  far  this  statement  is  correct  by  looking  at  the 
passages  in  question  and  their  contexts,  in  the  latter  of  which 
"  perseverantia  "  is  repeatedly  used  in  the  sense  simply  of  "  con- 
tinuance." For  those  who  cannot  read  the  originals  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  famous  sermon  on  "Christ's 
Advent  to  Judgment,"  quotes  both  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
sense  I  have  assigned  to  them,  as  proving  that  "  Origen  was  not 
the  first  that  said  the  pains  of  the  damned  should  cease."*  As  to 
the  two  Gregorys,  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzus,  Mr.  Oxenham  is  content 
to  say,  that  "  it  is  well  known  that  they  sometimes  speak  doubt- 
fully on  this  doctrine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  elsewhere  most 
unequivocally  assert  it "  (p.  623).  Now  their  "  most  imequivocal 
assertion "  amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  passages  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Oxenham,  which  occur  in  their  popular  writings,  they,  like 
Origen  in  similar  writings,  use  the  common  language  on  the 
subject ;  t  while,  instead  of  "  sometimes  speaking  doubtfully  on 
this  doctrine,"  Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote  plainly  and  strongly  in 
favour  of  Restitution,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  more  than  once 
gives  hints  to  shqw  that  he  too  received  the  same  doctrine. 
Neander's  testimony  upon  this  point  of  fact,  which  is  beyond  all 
question,  is  as  follows : — 

"  But  this  particular  doctrine  [of  Restoration]  was  expounded  and 
maintained  with  the  greatest  ability  in  works  written  expressly  for  that 
purpose  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  God,  he  maintained,  had  created  rational 
beings  in  order  that  they  might  be  self-conscious  and  free  vessels  for  the 
commimications  of  the  original  foiuitain  of  all  good.    All  punishments  are 

*  Jeremy  TftyIor*8  Works,  vol.  ▼.  serm.  3.  Spite  of  this  Mr.  Oxenham  Mjt,  that 
'*  that  theory  [of  annihilation]  -was  first  broached  among  persons  not  profeasing  to  be 
atheists  in  the  nineteenth  century  "  (p.  621). 

t  The  passage  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  occurs  in  his  fifteenth  sermoni  on  "  the  plague 
of  hail. "  The  lesson  is  that  it  is  better  to  repent  now  than  hereafter.  The  aennon  is 
just  a  parallel  to  so  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which  urge  sinners  to  repent  for  fear  of 
God's  wrath.  The  passage  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  sermon  **  concenUng  thoti^ 
who  put  o£F  baptittm"  (p.  219,  Ekiit  Grets.),  says  that  there  is  hope  for  the  b^tiiad;  but 
of  the  unbaptized,  that  **  salvation  is  deziied  by  a  definite  pronibitioxL"  nib  ttUm  to 
the  words,  <*  He  that  belioTeth  not  shall  be  damned."  The  oontradiction  hue,  If  it  it  a 
contradiction,  to  their  otfadr  •teteoMOtB,  is  oolj  apparent,  liko  thai  In  Seripitim. 
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means  of  purification,  ordained  by  divine  love  to  purge  rational  beings 
from  moral  evil,  and  to  restore  them  to  that  communion  with  Grod  which 
corresponds  to  their  nature.  God  would  not  have  permitted  the  existence 
of  evil,  unless  He  had  foreseen  that  by  the  Redemption  all  rational  beings 
would  in  the  end,  according*  to  their  destination,  attain  to  the  same  blessed 
fellowship  with  Himself."* 

Now  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Gregory  of  Na2danzius 
presided  at  the  Second  General  Council,  and  that  to  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  tradition  ascribes  all  those  additions  to  the  original  Nicene 
Creed,  which  were  made  at  the  same  Second  General  Council, 
and  which  we  now  recite  as  portions  of  it,t — ^when  we  remember 
the  esteem  in  which  the  name  and  works  of  this  same  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  have  ever  been  held,  both  during  his  life  and  since  his 
death,  and  that  he  was  refen'ed  to  both  by  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
General  Councils,  as  amongst  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Church,^ — ^we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  the  worth  of  the 
assertion,  which  is  sometimes  made,  that  the  doctrine  of  final 
restitution  is,  as  Mr.  Oxenham  asserts,  "  a  heresy." 

On  this  point  therefore  I  will  only  add,  that  by  the  same  process 
as  that  which  Mr.  Oxenham  adopts  in  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenesus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  the  others  whom  I  have  quoted,  it  might  be  proved, 
and  an  attempt  has  actually  been  made  to  prove,  that  even  Origen 
never  held  the  doctrines  usually  and  rightly  attributed  to  him, 
but  only  spoke  according  to  the  so-called  Catholic  dogma.  I 
have  now  before  me  a  work,  published  in  Rome  in  1864,  by 
Professor  Vincenzi  of  the  College  there  commonly  called  the 
SapienzOy — which  the  author  tells  us  was  graciously  received  by 
tiie  Pope  himself,  with  the  words  "  Sarebbe  im  gran  bene  se  d 
potesse  ridonare  la  fama  ad  un  tant'  uomo," — the  whole  drift  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  Origen  never  held  what  his  words  most 
distinctly  prove  he  did  hold.§  Vincenzi's  argument,  perhaps  1 
should  say  his  assertion  (which  is  that  of  Mr.  Oxenham  respecting 
Gregory  of  Nyssa),  is,  that  "  it  is  a  baseless  charge  to  say  Origen 
sometimes  doubted  of  the  endlessness  of  the  punishment  of 
demons  and  the  wicked,  for  he  asserts  it  in  the  strongest  and 
clearest  words ;  "  the  proof  given  being  that  "  in  cei-tain  passages 
of  his  writings  Origen  speaks  of  future  punishment  as  oZcuvio?."!! 
Of  this  work  and  its  author,  spite  of  the  Pope's  good  wishes,  the 

*  Neandar,  Church  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  455. 

t  Nicaphor.  Eo<sL  HisL  lib.  xii.  c.  18. 

X  Tillemont,  M^moires,  torn.  ix.  p.  601. 

{  This  work,  by  Vincenzi,  is  in  four  octavo  volames :  the  title  of  the  first  is,  *<  Origenis 
^e  Ktemitate  poBnarum  in  vit&  f aturft  omnimodo  cnm  dogmate  catholico  eoneordia ;  ** 
of  the  second,  **  Origenes  ab  hsereseos  notft  in  cseteris  institutionibus  vindioatos ;  **  of 
the  third,  '*  Historia  critica  qnsestionis  inter  Theophilom  et  Hieronymum,  adversaries 
Origenis,  et  Origenis  patronos,  Johannem  Chrysostommn  et  monachos  Nitrenses ; "  of 
the  fourth,  *' Vigilii  PapsB  et  Origenis  triumphus  in  Synodo  Quintft  CEcumenicft.*' 

B  Vincenzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  76  seq.  and  p.  277. 

VOL.  xxvm.  z 
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Abbe  FreppeL  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  and  Dean  €it  the 
church  of  St.  Gene^-ieve  in  Parig,  does  not  hesitate  to  aay, 
••  Tonte  critique  serieuse  devient  Impossible,  Ioisqn*on  aborde  lea 
(luvrages  d'on  autenr  avec  le  parti  pris,  soit  de  le  denigrer.  eoit  da 
faire  son  apologie/'*  Whether  these  words  apply  to  the  ciitidanis 
we  have  been  considering.  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  decide.t 

Not  more  successful  is  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  testimony 
of  the  Early  Giurch,  as  to  the  purification  of  all  through  fire,  bj 
asserting,  for  Mr.  Oxenham  gives  no  proof  of  it,  that  the  passages 
cited  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others, 
only  refer  to  the  "  doctrine  of  Purgatory**  (p.  624),  which  at  the 
time  these  writers  lived  had  not  been  heard  of.  Dr.  Newman 
states  the  simple  fact  when  he  says,^  that  '*  the  Primitive  doctrine 
is  not  condenmed  in  the  [xxii°**]  Article  [of  the  English  Church], 
unless  indeed  the  Primitive  doctrine  be  Romish ;  widck  mutt  not  be 
^apposed.  .  .  .  That  doctrine  is  this,  that  the  conflagration  of 
the  world,  or  the  flames  which  attend  the  Judge,  will  be  an 
ordeal  through  which  all  men  will  pass.**  Dr.  Harold  Browne 
bears  the  same  testimony,  showing  at  considerable  length  what 
this  Primitive  doctrine  of  purification  was.  Speaking  of  Origen, 
he  says,  that  ^'he  considered  all  the  pains  of  the  damned  as 
merely  purgatorial,  and  that  their  sins  would  be  expiated  by  fire." 
But,  adds  the  Bishop,  *'  this  theory  of  Origen  is  so  far  from  being 
the  same  with  the  Romanist^s  purgatory,  that,  first  of  all,  he  places 
it  instead  of  hell,  and  secondly,  so  far  from  looking  for  it  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  he  taught  that  it  would  take  place, 
after  the  resurrection,  at  the  day  of  judgment.*'§  This  "  theory,** 
the  Bishop  adds,  was  so  *•  interesting,''  and  "0rigen*8  character  and 
learning  so  captivating,"  that  "  we  find  eminent  writers  both  in 
the  East  and  West  embracing  his  specularions."  among  whom  the 
Bishop  cites  Gregory-  of  Nazianzus,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  "  all  whose  views  spring  from  the  same  source  and  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion.*' 

The  passages  therefore  which  Mr.  Oxenliam  attempts  to  explain 

•  In  his  Goars  d*EloqaeDce  Sacr^o,  vol  i.,  entitled  **  Origone,-  p.  404. 

t  I  Mdd  here  a  word  or  two  respecting  Chrysostom,  '*  against  whom,**  Mr.  Ozdnhmm 
say*,  "  no  charge  of  Origenisin,  distinct  or  in<iistinct,  was  ever  hronght,  at  the  Synod  of 
the  Oak  or  ehiewhere  "  (p.  r,2S),  Any  one  who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  eonmilt  thv 
'*  Annals  **  of  fiaronius,  from  a.d.  401  to  405,  almost  pa*si'm,  will  find  that  Chryaoetom 
was  credited  with  Ori^enistic  leanings,  and  accused  and  reproached  constantly  from  jld. 
401,  onwards,  on  that  a':coQnt.  The  main  points  of  accusation  were,  first,  that  be 
favoured  the  OrigenistM,  and  ordained  some  of  them,  and,  secondly,  that  he  declined  to 
join  in  condemnin;^  Oriiren*s  books,  and  was  in  the  habit  himself  of  reading  theoL  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  Note  by  Sevorinus  Binius,  upon  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Oftk,  giren  by  Labbaeus  (Cone.  Gen.,  vol.  ii.  p.  132y).  J»?roiuo,  too,  in  a  letter  to 
Thoop^ilus  of  Alexandria.  (Ed.  Ben.  vol.  iv.  p.  727,  Epist.  88),  saya,  that  apart  frwn 
other  crimes  (Jerome's  words  are  **  sre/ns  "  and  ^''flagitia  **)  ChiyBostom*8  condnet  with 
regard  to  the  Origenists  was  enough  to  account  for  his  condemnation.  So  too  George 
of  Alexandria,  in  a  tract,  entitled.  '*  Res  Beati  Chrysostomi,"  gi^en  in  the  ^  Bibliotheca  " 
of  Photiua,  p.  252,  seq.  %  Tract  90,  p.  23. 

§  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp.  498,  499,  500. 
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away,  by  saying  that  they  speak  of  Purgatory,  meaning  by  this 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  speak  in  truth  of  something 
veiy  different.  And  indeed  the  quotations  given,  by  various 
allxiBions,  or  references  to  other  particulars,  such  as  that  Apostles, 
like  Christ  Himself,  must  preach  to  spirits  in  prison,*  show  that 
they  speak  of  a  cleansing,  whether  in  this  life  or  the  next,  in 
which  the  elect  who  have  here  won  the  prize  will  act  as  first-bom 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  in  doing  His  very  works,  whether  as 
prophets,  or  priests,  or  kings,  throughout  the  coming  age  or  ages ; 
as  prophets,  in  preaching  like  Christ  to  souls  shut  up ;  as  priests 
in  serving  beside  the  sacrifice  of  fire.  For  "the  priest's  Ups 
flhonld  keep  knowledge,"  to  preach  and  intercede ;  but  his  work  is 
even  more  ever  to  keep  alive  that  fire,  by  which  alone  the  sacri- 
fices can  lose  their  first  and  carnal  form,  and  so  ascend  to  God 
from  His  altar.  The  Church  and  world  at  this  day  are  full  of 
priests  without  fire,  or,  if  fire  is  thought  of,  it  is  only  natural,  not 
fipiiitnal  fire,  in  lights  upon  the  altar.  The  great  High  Priest 
"came  to  cast  fire  into  the  earth."  And  He  can  yet  no  more  spare 
the  fallen  nature  of  His  elect  than  the  priest  of  old  could  spare  the 
creature  which  he  offered.  And  so  His  members,  when  they  shall 
arise  as  priests  with  Him,  for  "  if  they  were  on  earth  they  should 
not  be  priests,*'  like  Him  are  called  to  exercise  the  same  ministry 
of  holy  fire,  in  that  coming  day  when  the  "  laver  "  shall  be  multi- 
plied, as  Scripture  says,  into  "  ten  lavers,"  and  "  the  elect  shall  run 
^0  and  fro  as  sparks  among  the  stubble/'t  For  the  elect  are  those 
who  first  after  Christ  have  passed  through  the  fires,  -without  which 
^0  perfect  change  is  wrought  in  any  creature ;  and  having  first 
Wn  sacrifices  in  the  hands  of  the  first  great  First-born  High  Priest, 
''^nd  80  been  changed,  for  no  sacrifice  changes  its  form  or  ascends  to 
'j'od  as  "  pillars  of  smoke "  without  fire,  have  in  due  time  like 
their  Head,  who  first  trod  this  path  for  them,  become  priests  also 
^th  Him  to  serve  and  help  others,  in  that  same  passage  or  pass- 
^^er  from  life  to  death  and  death  to  life,  which  must  be  accom- 
plished to  change  the  old  creation,  through  death  and  dissolution, 
to  be  without  spot  or  blemish  or  any  such  thing.  That  those  who 
looked  for  Restitution  in  Augustine's  day  saw  something  of  this 
P'^at  tmth,  is  shown  from  the  passage  already  referred  to  in  the 
''City  of  God,"  which  Mr.  Oxenham  so  curtly  attempts  to  set 
''^de,  and  which  distinctly  states  that  some  beheved  it  would  be 

oTought  about  through  the  priestly  intercessions  or  work  of  the 

•'lectj 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  argument  from  Scripture.     Here, 
^8 18  80  usual  with  writers  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Oxenham  dwells 

*  See  Restitution,  A*c.,  pp.  180,  187. 

t  Exod.  XXX.  18;  1  Kings  vii.  38,  39;  Wisdom  iii.  7,  8. 

X  De  Cir.  Dei,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  18,  24,  27. 
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exclusively  on  that  side  of  the  testimony  which  speaks  of  the 
"ministration  of  death  and  condemnation,"  though  the  Apostle 
expressly  declares  that  this  ministration  is  to  be  "  abolished"  and 
"  done  away,"  while  he  wholly  overlooks  the  other  side  as  to  the 
"ministration  of  righteousness  and  life,"  "which  remaineth,"' 
Avithout  an  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  tlie  apparent  contradic- 
tion. I  look  in  vain  through  Mr.  Oxcnham's  papers  for  such 
words  as,  *•  He  will  not  always  chide,  neither  will  He  keep  Hi» 
anger  for  ever."  Not  one  word  does  he  give  us  of  God's  being- 
"  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe ;"  not  one 
word  of  His  "  swallowing  up  death  in  victory,  and  ^^^ping  away 
all  teare  from  all  faces ;"  not  a  word  as  to  the  promise  that  "  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse ;"  not  a  hint  "  that  by  death"  (even  pos- 
sibly by  the  second  death)  "  God  ^vill  destroy  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death ;"  not  a  word  of  "  mercy  upon  all,"  because  **  of 
Him  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things;'*  all  this  is 
ignored;  while  the  texts  which  seem  to  teach  another  doctrine 
are  pressed  as  if  there  were  no  question  respecting  their  true 
meaning. 

Now  I   grant,   of  course,   that  there  are  texts,   which  seem 
opposed  to  universal  restitution.    We  have  seen  that,  taken  in  the 
letter,  text  clashes  with  text  on   this  subject.     All  those  texts 
which  speak  of  "  desti-uction"   and  "judgment"  are  explained 
by  what  has  been  said  rtbove  as  to  the  way  of  our  salvation,  and 
that  it  is  by  death  alone  that  God  destroys  him  that  has  the  power 
of  death.     Those  passages  also  which  speak  of  the  "  lost,"  as  for 
example  St.  Pauls  words  at  the  commencement  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  are  not  the  declaration  of  the  final  lot  of  any,  but 
of  the  state  of  all  by  nature,  till  through  union  vni\\  Christ  they 
are  made  partakers  of  His  redemption.      In  this  lost  state  some 
are  held  far  longer  than  others,  and  therefore  are  in  a  special 
sense  "  the  lost,"  as  compared  with  the  first-born  who  are  made 
partakers  of  the  first  resurrection.     But  all  the  saved  have  once 
been  lost,  '•  for  the  Son  of  ilan  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  is  lost."     The  fact  therefore  that  of  these  lost  some  are  lost    . 
for  a  longer   or  a  shorter  period  proves  nothing  against  their  — 
final  restoration ;  for  the  Good  Shepherd  must  "  go   after  that^ 
which  is  lost  until  He  find  it."     Even  if  this  were  not  so  clearly^ 
revealed,  the  Scripture  use  of  the  word  "  lost,"  showing  that  th< 
lost  indeed  arc  God's  loss,  should  sufficiently  assure  us  that  thai 
loss  cannot  and  will   not  bo   for   ever.     For  it  is  not  that  th< 
Shepherd  finds  a  sheep  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  or  whicl 
he  has  not  missed,  or  that  the  Woman  finds  an  unknown  coin,  an<^  -i 
adds  it  to  her  store,  or  that  the  Father  adopts  a  stranger;  budi 
rather  that  the  sheep  whose  wandering  seemed  to  make  the 
herd  poorer  for  a  wliile,  is  found  by  Him,  to  his  own  joy,  and 
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•edn  that  had  been  miesed  and  mourned  for  is  restored  to  the 

treasure  which  without  it  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  the  son, 

'without  whom  the  family  circle  had  been  incomplete,  is  welcomed 

with  gladness  to  that  home  which  had  lacked  something  so  long 

as  he  continued  absent.     But  according  to  the  views  of  those 

who  beUeve  in  endless  punishment  God  is  to  be  a  loser  for  ever 

4ind  ever — a  loser  by  that  creation  which  was  foi-med  to  show 

forth  His  praise,  and  which  we  are  distinctly  told  will  in  every 

f>art  of  it  one  day  praise  Him,  saying,  "  For  Thy  pleasure  we  are 

«iid  were  created." 

There  are,  however,  certain  other  well-known  texts,  Avhich  are 

•'^lied  on  as  teaching  this  doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment.    I 

•do  not  here  enter  upon  these,  as  I  have  examined  them  elsewhere, 

-and  what  I  have  said  here  already  is  the  key  to  almost  every  one 

of  them.     But  on  tliat  verse  which  is  most  commonly  appealed  to 

^^  deciding  this  question  I  may  say  a  few  words,  I  mean  the  well- 

faxown  passage  in  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats,  where 

^e  same  word  omuvios  is  used  by  our  Lord  both  of  the  life  of  the 

pleased  and  the  punishment  of  the  lost.    Must  not  the  same  word 

'^'^  both  cases  have  the  same  meaning  ?     Certainly  it  must.     On 

^is  point  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Oxenliam.     But  the  question 

■^till  remains,  What  is  the  true  sense  of  the  word  in  either  case  ? 

Ib  it  "  everlasting"  or  "  eternal,"  or  "  that  which  belongs  to"  or  is 

**  proper  to  the  ages  "  ?     Perhaps  another  passage,  where  the  same 

'^''ord  again  twice  occurs  in  the  same  sentence,  may  help  us  to  the 

^^^e  answer.     In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 

**  Mystery  which  has  been  kept  secret,"  as  our  Authorized  Version 

^'^Uslates   it,   '*  since   the   world   began,"  ^urm/ptov   xp6voi<:   aiWtW 

^^^^f-yrjfjiivov,  literally  '*  from  everlasting  or  seonial  times,"  **l)ut  which 

^ow  is  made  manifest  by  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  or 

Gonial   Crod,"  atwviov  ^cor.*       Here  the    same  word  in  the  same 

^^Utence  is  used  of  *'  God"  and  of  certain  "  times."     In  each  case 

**ie  word  must  have  the  same  meaning.     It  would,  as  Jlr.  Oxen- 

f^^Hi  rightly  contends,  be  absiu'd  to  hold  that  in  the  same  sentence 

^^    is    used   in   two    different    senses.      But   as   describing   these 

times,"  which  are  called  "  ajonial,"  the  meaning  of  the  word 

■^^iinot   be    "  endless,"  for  we   are   elsewhere  told   by  the  same 

"Apostle  both  of  their  beginning  and  ending, — of  their  beginning, 

^^  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  God  hath  called  us  with  a  holy  calling, 

^^t   according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose 

^J^cl  grace,    which  was    given   us  in  Christ  Jesus   before  ajonial 

*^*nae8,"t  this  "  purpose  of  the  ages"  being  the  "  hidden  wisdom  of 

^d  which  He  ordained  before  the  ages  unto  our  glory,  "t — and  of 

^ir  end,  for  he  says  again,  that  '*  now  once  in  the  end,  or  comple- 

♦  Rom.  xvi.  25, 26.  f  2  Tim.  i.  9,  aud  Tit.  i.  2. 

X  Epli.  iii.  1 1  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 
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rixnu  ^}i  nhe  agies  hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
yjt  Himi$el£,~  and  again,  that  **  on  us  the  ends  of  the  agee  are 
aitit.***  In  this  passage  therefore  the  word,  audiao9,  whatever  it 
does  mean,  cannot  mean  "  everlasting"  or  never  ending.t  Thi^ 
does  not  prove  that  therefore  God  is  not  everlasting,  any  more- 
than  His  being  called  the  "  God  of  the  whole  earth"  proves  that 
He  is  not  also  **  God  of  heaven; "  but  the  use  of  the  same  word, 
both  as  to  "  God"  and  the  "  times"  here  spoken  of,  does  snrely 
demand  that  we  should  carefully  inquii'e  what  the  writer  intended 
by  this  expression.  My  conviction  is  that  here  as  elsewhere 
«Mrto9  means  '*  connected  with  the  ages,"  the  truth  which  lies 
under  this  term  having  to  be  learnt  from  what  is  elsewhere  re- 
vealed in  the  same  Holy  Scriptures  respecting  these  "  ages."  The 
Cliurch  in  these  days  has  little  to  say  of  the  "purpose  of  the 
ages."  Few  see  that  these  "  ages,"  of  which  we  read  so  often  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  but  the  fulfilment  or  substance  of  the 
^'  times  and  seasons,"  of  the  Sabbatic  year  and  Jubilee,  under  the 
old  law,  and  all  point  to  those  'Himes  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  when  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ  who  before 
was  preached,"  and  when  in  due  order  liberty  and  cleansing  will 
be  obtained  by  those  who  now  are  in  bondage  and  unclean,  and 
rest  be  gained  by  those  who  are  now  without  their  rightful  in- 
heritance. But  our  Lord's  words,  "  This  is  hfe  eternal  [that  is,  the 
life  of  the  age  or  ages]  that  they  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent,"  sufficiently  show 
thai  to  know  the  only  true  God,  as  the  sender  of  His  Son  to  be  a 
Saviour,  and  to  know  that  Son  as  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  mark 
and  constitute  the  renewed  life  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ages. 
/Konial  or  eternal  life  therefore  is  not,  as  so  many  think,  the 
living  on  and  on  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  rather,  as  our  Lord 
defines  it,  a  life,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has 
to  do  with  a  Saviour,  and  so  is  part  of  a  remedial  plan.  And  so 
of  tlio  rest,  whether  redemption,  salvation,  spirit,  fire,  punishment, 
or  inheritance,  all  of  which  in  certain  texts  are  called  "aeonial," 
the  epithet  always  refers  to  the  same  remedial  plan,  wrought  out 
by  God  through  *' worlds"  or  "ages."  But  I  cannot  here  go 
further  into  the  proof  of  the  ti-ue  meaning  of  this  word.J  Enough 
if  what  I  have  said  lead  any  to  examine  these  Scriptures  more 
closely,  and  to  look  for  themselves  into  what  they  testify  of  the 
**  purpose  of  the  ages." 

But  Jlr.  Oxenham  has  two  or  three  questions,  to  which  he  asks 
an  answer.     First,  "  If  Christ  had  intended  to  teach  the  doctrine 

*  Hob.   ix.  2C ;  1  Cor.  x.   11.     As  allowing  that  the  aiwycr  and  XP^^^  ai^i9i  wn 
Idantioal,  seo  Rom.  xvi.  26,  and  Col.  i.  26 ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  and  2  Tim.  L  9. 

t  And  yot  Mr  Oxonham  eayg,  "  There  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  lanjsuage  of  the  Xew 
^•^nmetit  to  nufrizcBt  that  Mptot  means  anything  less  than  everlasting '  ^|x  726>. 
~  '^Te  gone  into  the  proof  of  it,  "  Restitution,"  Ac,  pp.  48—66. 
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of  eternal  punishment,  could  He  possibly  have  taught  it  in  plainer 
or  more  direct  terms  ?"  (p.  627).  Tp  this,  I  answer,  Yes,  Christ 
could  have  said  "  endless,'*  a  word  often  used  by  His  professed  dis- 
ciples, but  which  He  never  used.*  Secondly,  "  If  He  did  not  intend 
to  teach  this  doctrine,  could  He  possibly  have  chosen  language 
more  certain  a  priori  to  mislead  ?"  (p.  627).  This  cannot  be  so  briefly 
answered,  for  it  touches  the  whole  question,  why  the  God  of  Israel, 
our  Saviour,  is  a  "  God  who  hideth  Himself;"  why  His  revelations 
have  ever  been  with  reserve  and  under  a  veil,  whether  of  type 
under  the  Old,  or  of  parable  even  under  the  New,  Covenant  ?  The 
fiict  however  is  that  He  has  always  thus  spoken.  Nor  has  the 
other  fact,  that  many  for  a  while  would  therefore  misunderstand 
the  revelation,  kept  God  from  still  pursuing  the  same  method  of 
speaking  to  fallen  men  by  type  and  shadow  and  parable.  What  if 
when  He  said,  '*  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and 
buv  one,"  and  again,  *'  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me,"  some 
Bhould  misunderetand  the  words  ?  their  misunderetanding  only 
proved  that  they  were  yet  unfit  for  that  tnith  which  would  shine 
out  of  the  mystic  words  so  soon  as  the  hearers  were  inwardly  pre- 
pared for  it.  For  He  has  many  things  to  say  unto  us,  which  we 
cannot  bear  at  first,  and  our  misapprehensions  of  His  meaning, 
though  they  show  us  what  we  are,  do  not  really  hurt  us,  if  we 
still  walk  humbly  with  Him. 

The  argument  therefore  which  Mr.  Oxenham  presses,  that  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  stands  precisely  and  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  as  transubstantiation  (pp.  628,  629),  weighty  as  it 
may  be  to  one  who  looks  "  from  a  Roman  CathoUc  point  of  view," 
may  help  others  to  see  the  real  worth  or  worthlessness  of  proofs 
like  this  from  Holy  Scripture.  On  this  point  therefore  I  will  only 
add,  that  both  as  to  transubstantiation  and  eternal  punishment, 
Mr.  Oxenham,  instead  of  understanding,  is  I  believe  only  misunder- 
standing, pur  Lord's  most  blessed  words.  But  it  is  in  Scripture  as 
in  the  books  of  nature  and  providence ;  not  only  will  our  sense- 
readings  never  solve  the  difficulty,  but  such  readings  need  to  be 
corrected  again  and  again  if  we  would  possess  the  real  truth. 

Mr.  Oxenham  has  yet  another  question  which  he  seems  to  think 
mianswerable,  as  proving  that  "  there  is  no  repentance  in  the 
grave."  "  What  mean,"  he  asks,  "  those  repeated  warnings  about 
the  thief  in  the  night,  the  sudden  return  of  the  master  of  the  house 
or  of  the  bridegroom,  the  two  men  in  one  bed,  the  two  women  at  the 
mill,  the  two  men  in  the  field,  of  whom  one  was  taken  and  the 
other  left  ?"  (pp.  437,  and  729).  1  reply.  They  mean  that  the  prize 
of  being  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  if  lost  now,  as  Esau  lost  the  birth- 
right, is  lost  for  ever.     Once  let  us,  who  hear  the  Gospel,  while  we 

*  It  is  sometimos  said  that  the  voi*dH,  ^*  Their  worm  dicth  not/'  d:c.  arc  equivalent  to 
CBdleic.    But  on  thii  see  *'  Restitntion,'*  pp.  123—128. 
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MT^  in  tL»  *fxe  ft^  onr  binLrigiit.  and  then  tiboagh  we  may  crj 
'^  with  a  gr'irat  a&d  exce^rdizq^  bitter  crj."  the  gl*)rT  of  the  firati- 
br>rn  in  for  frver  gone  from  ql  and  we  efaaH  find  no  place  or  means 
fffr  TH^THrmtifi;  our  choice,  thoo^  when  too  late  we  do  eo  carefblly 
with  teanp*  But  I  do  not  on  thi?  account  beKere  that  even  the 
Kmmm  have  no  UeMng :  for  I  read.  **  Bv  fiuth  Isaac  bleased  both 
Jacob  and  Esan  concerning  things  to  come;~  and  so,  while  the 
Urthright  is  for  ever  lost,  Esan  yet  has  hope  as  ^c«^nceming 
things  to  comer  and  will  one  day  get  a  blessing,  though  never 
the  blessing  of  the  de^nsed  birthright.  Only  if  we  here  soffer 
with  Christ  nhall  we  reign  with  Him ;  only  if  like  Him  we  lose  onr 
life  sliall  we  save  it  for  the  kingdom. 

In  eouclusion,  one  word  as  to  the  necessary  resolts  of  looking  at 
the  question  ^*  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.**  From  that 
point  of  view  universal  restitution  cannot  be  seen.  Therefore,  so 
it  is  assumed,  it  cannot  be.  But  they  make  poor  discoverers  who 
conclude  there  is  no  land  when  they  can  see  nothing  but  sea ;  so 
are  tliey  poor  learners  who  deny  a  truth  simply  because  they  do 
not  yet  see  it.  But  the  Roman  CathoUc  point  of  view  has,  if  I  err 
not,  another  disadvantage,  for  A^-ith  those  who  look  out  from  it 
authoritv  is  ever  taken  for  truth,  instead  of  truth  for  authoritv. 
Truth,  according  to  the  Roman  theoiy,  cannot  be  got  save  by 
authority.  God  did  indeed  once  speak  to  men.  The  "  Word  of 
the  Lord  came  ^  in  bygone  times  to  prophets  and  apostles ;  but  all 
tliiM  is  pant ;  revelation  is  complete  and  concluded.  We  are  now 
only  to  learij  what  we  are  taught  by  those  authorities  which  have 
hei'H  ordained,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  to  enlighten  all  nations. 
Wliat  rnuHt  be  the  result  when,  according  to  Scripture,  "the  sim  is 
turrufd  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood  ;  "  when  those  ordi- 
nan(;eH  in  Clmrch  or  State  which  have  been  set  for  lights  give  no 
liglit,  but  only  blood  or  darkness ;  when  "  the  stars,"  or  "  angels 
of  the  cluirches,"  are  "  fallen  to  the  earth,"  and  have  "  opened  the 
bottonjlcHH  pit,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  are  darkened  as  with  the 
Hni()k<*  of  a  great  furnace?"  What  must  be  the  darkness  of  those 
who  in  Huch  straits  have  no  knowledge  of  a  present  Lord,  to  guide 
and  teach  men  by  Hik  Spirit,  who  therefore  put  darkness  for  light 
and  light  for  darkness,  and  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter? 
Not  of  this  kind  was  the  faith  of  that  Apostle  whom  the  Clmrch  of 
Homo  professes  to  follow.  No  Church  authority,  but  the  truth 
its(»lf,  taught  him  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Flesh  and  blood  did 
not  revival  it,  but  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Peter  believed 
the  truth,  because  it  was  the  truth,  and  this,  spite  of  its  being  re- 
ji'cted  and  condemned  by  the  assembled  council  of  that  nation 
which  had  been  set  apart  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  '  Thus 
believing  the  truth,  because  it  was  truth,  he  had  the  witness  in 
himself.     On  the  other  hand,  the  very  power  to   recognise  truth 
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seems  gone,  when  men  have  once  decided  that  authority,  not  truth, 
is  for  them  to  determine  everj'thing.  Any  Ke  thenceforward  may 
be  their  truth.  Some  antichrist  has  but  to  sit  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  his  dicta  are  the  words  of  God. 

I  wai  only  add  the  expression  of  my  sincere  thankfulness  that 
the  pages  of  the  Contemporary  have  been  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  this  subject.    Nothing,  perhaps,  has  made  more  so-called 
infidels  than  the   assertion  that  the  Gospel  declares  unending 
torments.     No  question,  therefore,  can  be  of  greater  moment,  nor 
can  any  theology  which  blinks  the  question  meet  the  cravings 
which  are  abroad,  and  which  I  cannot  but  believe  are  the  work 
of  God's  Spirit.     Church  reviews,  however,  seem  as  yet  generally 
unable  to  give  this  question  a  fair  hearing.    For  the  "  restitution 
of  all  things "  is  to  the  Church  what  the  "  call  of  the  Gentiles  " 
was  to  Israel ;  and  those  who,  Kke  Paul,  can  receive  the  "  wider 
hope,**  like  him  must  be  content  for  a  season  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  in  Israel.     They  may,  like  the  Apostle, 
even  **  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  from  morning  to  even- 
ing,** but  some  only  will  "  believe  the  things  spoken,  and  some 
will  not  believe."     God's  purpose,  however,  as  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture, cannot  be  set  aside  because  the  Church  is  blind  to  it.     And 
my  conviction  is  that  the  special  opening  of  this  truth,  as  it  is 
now  being  opened  by  God  Himself,  everywhere,  is  an  e\4dent 
sign  and  witness  of  the  passing  away  of  present  things  in  Church 
«ind  State,  and  of  the  imminent  judgment  of  apostate  Christen- 
dom.    But  a  voice  yet  says,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
"what  the  Spirit  saith."    May  that  Spirit  yet  more  fully  guide  us 
&to  His  own  tnith,  and  as  a  means  yet  more  fully  open  those 
Scriptures,  which,  like  the  world  around,   contain  unknown  and 
'mndiscovered  treasures,  even  the   unsearchable  riches  of  Clirist, 
laid  up  for  lost  creatures. 

Andrew  Jukes. 


THE  PULSE  OF  EUROPE/ 


THE  pulee  of  Europe  is  unquestiouably  beating  rather  quick. 
Let  us  Bee,  by  attention  to  the  other  symptoms  of  ite  god- 
dition,  whether  this  heightened  pulse  must  be  taken  as  denotiDg 
the  commencement  of  serious  derangement,  or  whether  there  is 
any  roaaon  to  hope  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  temporary  cause,  and 
one  not  likely  to  lead  to  danger. 

We  may  firet  look  at  France,  from  whose  disturbances  so  many 
sudden  and  grievous  maladies  have  had,  if  not  their  i 
least  their  overt  beginnings. 


*  Thii  papar  !■  writtea  in 
indeed,  in  i^at  pnrt  >  reply 
roaghly  iatoUigible  to  tlic  rei 


D  vitli  a  BpecUl  reqaost  or  ths  Editnr.     tt  is, 
ina  put  by  liim ;  and  in  order  to  mnko   it   tho- 


"  I  lappose  that,  to  'feet  the  pnlno  of  Earope '  jaHt  dow,  doc  woolrl  flrat  put  onc'o 
Hnaors  upon  tho  'wiist'  of  tlio  BoBphorua. 

"TliP  softt  of  fevered  eclion  n  ay  bo  far  off,  either  in  tbo  heart  at  Paris,  or  thr-  head  at 
Berlin,  or  the  stomach  at  Ki.  PuteraburK.  But  vrbotber  origiuatinR  with  one  or  neveral  of 
the  groat  orfntiB,  the  quickenoil  nnil  irreRnlar  flutter  of  the  n-bolo  blood  makes  itself 
most  obvious  at  Cunatautinoplc.  nnil,  under  Iho  name  of  the  Eastern  Questioo,  aeems  tho 
KraTest  disturbance  throufcb  vhich  Europe  is  soon  destinnd  to  pass.  Such  a  disturbance 
miRbt  perhnpB  boeomo  citlior  n  cbronio  malady  or  a  braeinccb^iaee  for  the  whole  system 
accordiiiK  to  tho  treatment  now  to  be  adopted:  and  I  should  grenlly  like  yoarnpinion  on 
tho  nuhject. 

"  Moar  Iho  root  of  the  matter,  as  I  Tnntum  lo  think,  lies  tlie  question  ot  tbo  real  rela- 
tion in  tba  Turkish  Empire  iisi'K  bctnofn  it*  ChrMiiin  and  JInhnmmedan  populations. 
Are  Ihey  hocomiog,  or  tending  to  bceome.  worse  or  better  netjthbours?  Is  tanaiiiisin 
on  both  aides  becoming  inteDBiried,  nnd  if  so  to  what  causes  is  it  troceable?  Is  the 
jealauny  of  Westom  iuDOVHtion  on  the  part  of  the  old  school  parallel  merely  lo  the 
jealoasy  of  the  old  sehool  iq  Christendom  Khii:h  has  developed  into  Ullramontani-'m 
(a  natural  jealoasy  'o(  '  the  now  learning '  os  of  their  destined  destroyer,  which  ia  in- 
wparable  from  dyiae  superstitions,  anil  stimulates  them  to  their  last  convulsive  efforts, 
UmIt   *  lightening  before  death  'j  ?  or  has  the  succesior  of  tho  Prophet  BliQ  anj  md 
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Is  there  aiiything  in  the  present  state  of  France  to  make  us 
specially  uneasy  ?     I  think  not. 

Within  tlie  last  few  months,  the  Assembly,  which  had  been 
elected  in  a  dark  hour  of  national  peril,  has  peaceably  passed 
away,  and  the  new  Constitution  has  got  into  fair  working  order. 

Has  there  been  anything  then  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Head  of 
the  State  to  make  us  forebode  mischief?  Far  from  it.  He  has 
taken  up  a  more  truly  constitutional  position  than  any  French 
ruler  has  done  for  a  long  time  past. 

No  one  can  beKeve  him  to  be  a  very  ardent  votary  of  demo- 
cratic opinions.  Perhaps  he  is  about  as  devoted  to  them  as  that 
great  ecclesiastic  of  whom  it  used  to  be  told,  nearly  a  generation 
ago,  that  when  a  smart  shower  began  to  fall  as  he  was  going  in 
procession  to  bless  a  tree  of  liberty,  he  observed  to  his  nearest 
neighbour, "  II  parait  que  notre  bon  Dieu  n'est  pas  fort  republicain." 

The  tone  of  many  about  the  President  is  said  to  be  very  far 
indeed  from  that  usual  with  people  who  are  enthusiastically 
attached  to  a  non-monarchical  order  of  things,  but  on  the  other 

power  or  chanco  left  to  him  of  raising  a  holy  war  for  existoace — Dot  parallel  with  but 
in  contrast  to  the  Vaticanist  holy  war?  If  bo,  whom  would  he  summon  and  who 
would  obey? 

**  In  the  next  place,  is  there  any  prospect  of  anything  like  Constitutionalism  arising 
and  continuing  in  Turkey,  or  any  other  way  by  which  a  political  and  social  nwdus  vivendi 
could  be  arrived  at  between  Christian  and  Mussulman,  such  as  is  more  or  less  found 
possible  (if  not  always  comfortable)  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  ? 

**If  not,  and  if  a  heaven-bom  ruler,  who  could  weld  loose  fragments  togother  ioto  a 
nation  by  dint  of  hard  and  ceaseless  hitting,  does  not  soon  give  signs  of  his  coming,  what, 
in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  the  fleeced  inhabitants,  now  stagnating,  rottinfr, 
or  ready  to  tear  each  other's  throats,  wotild  be  the  real  and  valid  objoction  to  the 
absorption  of  the  empire  into  batter-governed  countries  ? 

^  Is  there,  or  has  there  over  been,  any  real  feeling  of  patriotism  or  nationality  in 
Turkey,  which  would  be  agonized  as  was  Poland's,  or  would  be  even  wounded  by  such  an 
absorption?  Is  it  not  rather  a  faith,  a  creed,  and  no  sense  of  kinship  of  bloo.l,  which 
alone  acts  (so  far  as  anything  acts)  as  a  bond  of  unity  ?  In  the  place  of  any  feeling 
of  nationality,  is  not  IbIoui  rather  tljm  Turkey  the  p  issword  to  such  unity  as  there  is  or 
has  been,  just  as  Churdi  and  not  Country  is  (or  at  any  rate  was  in  the  middle  age)  the 
password  with  the  Roman  Catholic  world  ? 

**But  if  there  be  no  real  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  no  signs  of  its  being  created — if  it 
be  not  in  the  nomad  nature  of  these  Tartar-descended  men  to  make  a  solid,  settled,  pro- 
gressive country — and  if,  in  consequence,  the  sum  of  human  misery  is  terribly  increased 
as  population  multiplies  under  such  conditions  of  barbarous  ignorance,  rapacity,  and 
misgovemment  as  now  prevail — would  it  not  be  right  and  desirable  that  the  empire 
should  be  absorbed  amongst  communities  who  live  a  happier  life,  and  would  impart  it  to 
their  new  fellow-countrymen  ?  Has  not,  in  one  word,  the  Turkish  Empire  been  sus- 
tained too  long  (for  the  interest  of  its  inhabitnnts)  as  an  accident  of  the  opposing  forces 
of  European  jealousies,  in  the  absence  of  any  inherent  or  coherent  force  of  its  own  ?  And 
might  not  those  jealousies  be  now  turned  to  the  account  and  welfare  of  the  unhappy 
people  whose  unhappiness  they^-and  parhaps  they  alone— now  chiefly  perpetuate  ? 

"  If  Turkey  were  divided,  need  English  interests  suffer  more  than  they  do  now  ?  Grant 
that  onr  past  policy  has  been  and  is  justified  by  its  fruit  in  our  present  hold  upon  Egypt, 
and  in  the  open  way  to  India  (if,  indeed,  that  fruit  be  not  rather  in  spite  than  in  con- 
sequence of  our  policy),  yet,  seeing  that  we  have  that  fruit,  and  our  fleets  to  preserve 
it,  what  do  we  need  with  any  more  Crimean  wars  or  Block  Sea  treaties?  And  why 
should  we  not  rather  assist  than  hinder  the  absorption  of  wretched  populations  into  more 
prosperous  and  more  promising  communities  ? 

'*!  have  left  myself  no  time  to  ask  you  more  questions  in  detMil,  as  I  had  meant  to  do. 
But  as  you  turn  your  attention  to  one  organ  after  another  of  the  European  body,  you 
will  peiiiaps,pleaae,make  your  comments  upon  its  own  local  affection,  as  well  as  upon  its 
influence  on  the  general  pulse,  which  seems  to  me  to  beat  *■  Eastern  Question '  at  this 
mommii  yery  ttrongly.** 
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hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  pronounced  opponents 
of  Republican  government  for  France  abuse  him  in  good  set  phrase ; 
parodying,  for  example,  in  bitter  scorn  of  his  too  constitutional 
inaction,  his  famous  words  at  Sebastopol. 

After  weighing  the  accusations  which  opposite  extremes  bring 
against  the  Marshal,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  plays,  very  reasonably  well,  a  delicate  and 
difficult  part. 

Turn  then  to  the  Senate.  Has  there  been  anything  iu  its 
action  to  excite  disquiet  ?  Has  it  shown  any  signs  of  being  wildly 
democratic,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  putting  itself  into  dangerous 
opposition  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  ?  Its  worst  enemy 
would  not  venture  to  bring  either  of  these  charges  against  it. 

Examine  next  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Of 
course  violent  proposals  have  been  made  in  it.  It  would  not  be  an 
Assembly  truly  representative  of  France  if  it  did  not  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  violent  men  ;  but  these  proposals  have  met  with  their 
natural  quietus,  just  as  they  would  have  done  at  Westminster. 

Meantime  M.  Gambetta  slowly  grows  in  importance  and  be- 
comes, at  least  to  persons  standing  at  a  distance,  less  and  less  like 
the  enthusiast  who  urged  his  countrymen  to  destruction  in  the 
wnter  of  1870-71.  There  are  those  who  have  had  good  means 
of  judging  who  say,  '*  The  caution  which  he  at  present  affects  is 
all  on  the  surface,  his  words  are  moderate,  his  actions  are  not  so." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  quite  unprejudiced  witnesses  tell  us 
that  he  sees  through  the  illusion  which  makes  many  of  his  country- 
men, who  ought  to  know  better,  dream  dreams  of  a  Russian 
alliance.  Others  again  aver  that  although  he,  like  all  French 
poUticians,  must  reckon  with  Universal  Suffrage,  he  would  have 
been  no  advocate  of  its  introduction  if  it  had  not  existed — that  his 
thoughts  run  on  the  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction, 
on  the  substitution  as  far  as  may  be  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation, 
and  other  such  matters,  which  have  no  terror  for  Liberal  ears 
in  this  country — that  his  political  method  is  not  that,  of  old  too 
common  in  Paris,  of  making,  namely,  a  ready-made  theory  and 
then  fitting  the  facts  to  it,  but  that  he  really  inquires,  studies, 
and  learns  by  experience. 

All  that  is  of  good  promise  and  to  be  taken  account  of  in  any 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  for  M.  Gambetta  is  clearly 
one  of  the  factors  of  which  politicians  must  take  account  whether 
they  like  it  or  not. 

It  is  said  that  scant  justice  has  been  meted  out  by  the  majority 
to  members  of  strong  Clerical  or  Monarchical  or  Imperialist  sjtu- 
pathies  whose  elections  have  been  questioned.  I  can  well  believe 
it.  When  has  a  political  majority  been  just  in  such  matters? 
Was  it  so  of  old  in  England  ?     Have  wc  not  quite  recently  taken 
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away  the  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  contested  elections  even  from 
our  own  carefully  chosen  election  committees,  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  judges  of  the  land. 

If  the  French  were  to  do  the  same  just  at  present,  they  would 
probably  step  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  unless  the 
moffistrature  has  become  far  more  dependable  than  it  used  to  be  in 
the  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  there  is  no  reason,  I  am 
afraid,  to  imagine  to  be  the  case. 

Pass,  then,  to  the  state  of  public  feeling.  Is  it  at  all  alarming  ? 
Not  so.  The  German  War  killed  out  a  great  deal  of  Chauvin 
enthusiasm.  It  will  wake  up  again,  I  fear ;  but  for  the  present  it 
is  less  powerful  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

The  influence  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Commune  upon  many 
other  forms  of  misbelief  has  been  no  less  deadly  than  that  of  the 
German  War  upon  Chauvinism.  Socialism,  for  example,  is  for 
the  present  almost  non-existent  in  France  as  a  poUtical  force. 

Then,  I  think  I  observe  more  toleration  growing  up  amongst 
French  parties  than  I  have  been  at  all  accustomed  to.  For 
example,  I  was  talking  some  little  time  ago  to  a  man  of  tried 
republican  and  most  determined  anti-clerical  opinions  about  the 
young  CathoUc  orator,  M.  Albert  de  Mun.  In  the  whole  of  ray 
acquaintance  I  hardly  know  two  persons  who  have  less  in 
common ;  yet  the  one  said  with  reference  to  the  other,  after  some 
words  strongly  condemnatory  of  his  opinions,  "  Mais  il  est  rempK 
du  talent,  et  j'aime  le  talent  memo  ennemi."  When  French  poli- 
ticians begin  to  say  such  things  of  their  fiercest  antagonists,  they 
are  on  the  way  to  the  same  state  of  afiairs  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  London,  and  which  made  a  hot  partisan  from  the 
north  of  England,  when  he  saw  two  distinguished  ^Vhig  and  Tory 
statesmen  fraternizing  in  the  lobby  with  schoolboy  abandon^  after 
a  sharp  passage  of  arms  in  the  House,  dash  away  in  a  towering 
passion  with  the  words,  "  That's  the  way  they  sells  we." 

The  name  of  M.  Albert  de  Mun  reminds  me  of  a  book  which 
ought  to  find  many  readers  in  England,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  first-hand  narratives  connected  with  tlie  great 
struggle  of  1870. 

The  Marquis  de  Mun,  father  of  the  gifted  Catholic  champion, 
found  himself  when  the  war  broke  out — what  few  French  country 
gentlemen  have  the  wisdom  to  be — the  maire  of  his  Commune. 
He  determined,  accordingly,  to  remain  in  his  chateau,  which  was 
right  in  the  storm-track  of  the  Gennan  invasion.  He  sent  away 
all  his  family  except  his  wife,  and  kept  for  its  absent  members  a 
minute  record  of  all  that  occurred.  That  many  extremely  un- 
pleasant things  occurred,  and  that  the  tact,  patience,  and  courage 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Mun  were  grievously  tried,  is  a 
matter  of  course.   An  invasion  can  never  be  made  agreeable  even 
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to  the  non-combatant  invaded ;  but  still  the  book  is  on  the  whole 
a  wonderful  teptimonial  to  the  general  good  behaviour  of  the 
German  army.  That  many  bad  things  were  done  in  various 
parts  of  France  by  individual  black  sheep  with  and  without  the 
officer's  uniform,  is  too  true ;  but  no  army  under  similar  circum- 
stances (for  the  short  campaign  of  1866  in  Bohemia  was  not 
nearly  so  great  an  ordeal)  ever  behaved  anything  like  so  well. 

Since  the  voice  of  Montalembert  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the 
Assemblies  of  his  country,  no  voice  speaking  in  those  Assemblies 
upon  the  clerical  side  has  had  any  accents  which  had  the  slightest 
charm,  except,  I  suppose,  for  people  who  agreed  with  the  views 
expressed.  It  will  be  curious  to  see  how  far  M.  de  Mun,  if  he  is 
re-elected  for  Pontivy,  will  form  an  exception.  He  has  at  least  a 
good  start,  for  it  is  no  bad  introduction  to  the  attention  of  edu- 
cated persons  throughout  the  world,  however  Kttle  they  may 
agree  with  what  is  said,  to  be  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
the  emphatically  eighteenth-century  philosopher  Helvetius,  while 
one  is  on  the  mother^s  side  the  inheritor  of  a  name  which  can  only 
be  forgotten  with  the  French  language  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  I  am  digressing.  If  we  look  away  from  the  poUtical  temper 
to  the  material  condition  of  France,  we  find  it  exceptionaUy  good. 
She  is  sufiering  less  at  this  moment  than  any  other  coimtry  from 
the  financial  collapse  that  is  almost  everywhere  visible. 

This  she  owes,  I  presume,  chiefly  to  two  causes — 

First,  to  the  rerrarkable  succession  of  corn  and  wine  harvests 
which  she  has  had ; 

Secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  drain  upon  her  resources  made  by 
the  war  of  1870  and  its  results,  discouraged  her  from  undertaking 
risky  pecuniary  enterprises,  which  were  so  rife  till  recently  in 
England,  Germany,  and  America. 

On  the  whole,  then,  our  diagnosis  must  in  the  case  of  France, 
for  the  moment  and  for  the  immediate  future,  be  highly  favourable. 
As  to  the  more  distant  future,  I  say  nothing  one  way  or  other.  I 
am  advisedly  confining  my  auguries  to  the  next  few  months. 

In  Belgium  there  are  some  disorders,  but  although  they  are,  I 
am  afraid,  symptomatic  of  a  deeper  and  more  widely-spread 
derangement  than  what  I  take  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  accele- 
rated pulse  of  Europe  at  this  moment,  we  must  not  linger  over 
them.  I  am  not  sure  besides  whether  the  contemplation  of  the 
bitter  strife  which  goes  on  between  Clericals  and  Liberals  in 
Belgium  does  not  tend  to  make  many  people,  and  especially  one 
of  the  most  intelUgent  commentators,  who  addresses  the  English 
pubKc  on  foreign  afiairs,  rather  exaggerate  the  European  import- 
ance of  their  dissensions.  Anyhow,  the  graver  view  of  tliis 
subject  is  sure  to  be  forcibly  represented  in  this  coimtry. 

For  ourselves,  we  will  turn  towards  the  south,  and,  crossing 
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the  Bidasfioa,  arrive  at  the  unhappy  country  which  "  Mexico  is 
abnost  entitled  to  pity/'  and  which  a  Poi-tuguese  is  said  to  have 
described  as  the  "  madhouse  next  door."  To  her  the  present  year 
has  brought,  if  not  health,  at  least  some  alleviation  of  suffering. 
The  senseless  civil  war,  hopelessly  waged  for  ends  partly  ignoble 
and  partly  absurd,  has  come  for  the  present  to  an  end,  and  Spanish 
statesmen  are  engaged  in  the  not  easy  task  of  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
with  what  is  due  to  those  places  in  the  Basque  provinces  which 
did  not  join  the  rebels. 

A  Spanish  Conservative  statesman  said  some  years  ago,  '^  I  do 
not  wish  to  repass  the  Bridge  of  Alcolea."  The  Bridge  of  Alcolea 
was  the  scene  of  the  combat  which  decided  the  fate  of  Queen 
Isabella's  Government,  and  the  speaker  meant  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  had  broken  with  the  state  of  things  prior  to 
1868.  Since  that  time,  however,  pei-sons  of  less  Conservative 
tendencies  than  Admiral  Topete  seem  very  much  inclined  to 
repass  the  Bridge  of  Alcolea. 

That  the  excesses  which  marked  the  career  of  the  short-lived 

Republic  should  lead  to  some  reaction  when  the  Rest  oration  came  xiras 

inevitable ;  but  the  recation  has  been  pajssing  beyond  all  bounds. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Alphonsist  Government  was  to  put 

public  instruction  entirely  under  the  clergy,  and  to  ill-treat  some 

of  the  most  distinguished  professore  of  the  Madrid  University, 

"who  protested  against   having  to  submit   their   lectures  to  the 

Tector,  with  a  view  to  his  seeing  that  they  did  not  contain  aiiyr 

'thing  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church.    Many  of  the 

leading  professors  had  to  resign,  and  have  been  trying  to  establish 

'^  private  institution  where  they  may  continue  to  teach.     Their 

prospectus  is  now  lying  before  me.    A  most  sensible  and  moderate 

document  it  is,  and  it  is  signed  by  some  of  the  most  honoured 

^Kiameain  Spain — ^honoured  I  mean  by  all  those  who  believe  that 

Si  is  only  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  that  the  rival  mad- 

:^es8ai  of  the  Catholic  fanatic,  and  the  Intransigent  fanatic,  can  be 

J)revented  from  tearing  to  pieces  the  old  Spain  as  similar  forces 

Tiave  too  often  torn  the  new.    These  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  best- 

Tmown  name  in  London  is  Senor  Moret  y  Prendergast,  who  was 

lately  Minister  here,  represent  all  that  gives  most  hope  of  any- 

"^hing  like  settled  government  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Bourke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19tli 
^)f  June  confirmed  the  unfavoumble  impressions  which  observers 
-of  Spanish  politics  had  gathered  from  the  newspapers,  >vith  regard 
"to  the  possible  difficulties  in  store  for  foreign  and  other  non- 
Clatholics  in  Spain.  The  new  legislation  is  of  that  ambiguous 
Idnd  which  may  lend  itself  to  very  vexatious  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  foolish  or  bigoted  local  authorities. 
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The  Revolution  of  1868  promised  at  first  to  effect  great  benefits, 
and  it  did  effect  considerable  benefits.  It  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
free  trade,  and  it  established  perfect  religious  toleration.  The 
countless  miseries  that  have  succeeded  each  other  since  the  death 
of  Prim  should  rather  be  set  to  the  account  of  those  who  expected 
to  gain  by  that  atrocity  than  to  that  of  the  men  who  expelled 
Queen  Isabella.  Now,  however,  in  spite  of  the  liberal  inclinations 
of  the  young  King,  everything  seems  going  back;  not  quite, 
perhaps,  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  Narvaez  died,  but  a 
very  long  way  towards  it. 

Amongst  the  latest  writings  of  Montalembert  are  some  pages 
of  the  most  admirable  eloquence,  in  which  he  defends  the  Sisters 
of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  others  of  liis  co-religionists,  against  the 
rigours  of  Spanish  Liberalism  in  the  days  of  its  triumph.  Would 
that  we  had  once  more  among  us  that  '^  golden  mouth'*  to  de- 
nounce equally  unjustifiable,  and  perhaps  better  authenticated, 
injustice  proceeding  from  the  opposite  side.  The  great  orator, 
however,  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  in  the  strife  of  Continental 
opinion  about  religious  subjects  the  school  which  he  led,  and 
which,  however  fervently  Catholic,  maintained  the  necessity  of 
freedom  even  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  Catholicism  itself,  is 
nowhere  seen — :at  least  in  political  Ufe. 

In  thinking  of  Spain,  as  it  now  is,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  we  are  apt  to  cherish  illusions  about  her  days  of  greatness. 
That  greatness  was  really  based  upon  the  proud  ignorance  which 
is  to  this  hour  the  curse  of  the  country.  A  nation  of  nine  millions, 
as  has  been  well  said,  situated  in  a  comer  of  Europe,  poorer  than 
her  neighbours,  and  unable  to  send  across  her  frontiers  at  one 
time  more  than  20,000  men,  dreamed  of  universal  dominion.  Of 
course  she  exhausted  herself  in  the  attempt  to  realize  an  impossi- 
bility, and  her  exhaustion  doomed  her  to  endure  a  government  as 
arbitrary  as  that  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  something 
Kke  three  centimes.  From  the  torpor  induced  by  that  govern- 
ment, she  only  awoke  to  be  torn  by  factions  of  the  most  virulent 
kind.  The  only  wonder  is  that  she  exists  as  an  organized  State  at  all. 

That  the  old  appetite  for  dominion  is  still  keen  we  see  from  the 
tenacity  with  which  she  holds  on  to  Cuba.  How  that  possesion 
is  to  be  kept,  without  entailing  upon  the  mother-country  quite 
intolerable  sacrifices,  no  one  explains.  That  her  Finance  Minister 
should  smilingly  in^dte  the  foreign  bondholders  to  share  these  is 
only  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  a  country  where 
honesty  is  not  considered  to  have  anything  to  do  >vith  honour ; 
but  let  the  part  of  the  bondholders  in  bearing  the  burden  be  ever 
so  great,  the  problem  of  holding  Cuba  so  that  its  possession  may 
be  an  advantage,  and  not  a  calamity,  is  little  nearer  solution. 

Passing  to  Italy  we  find  a  state  of  things  which  six  months  ago 
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would  have  appeared  very  improbable,  but  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  in  no  sense  alarming.  The  new  year  found  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  a  statesman  widely  and 
favourably  known  in  Europe,  assisted  by  colleagues  some  of 
whose  names  likewise  commanded  much  confidence.  Before  the 
end  of  March  that  Cabinet  had  fallen,  and  had  been  replaced  by 
another,  with  regard  to  which  persons  outside  the  bounds  of  Italy 
had  far  scantier  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion. 

The  circumstances,  however,  which  raised  them  to  power,  and 

their  conduct  in  power,  have  been  in  no  way  such  as  to  excite 

Herious  disquietude.    We  may  regret  the   disappearance  of  M. 

Minghetti  just  at  a  time  when  equilibrium  began  to  appear  as  a 

probability  in  the  national  accounts;  we  may  regret  that  he  should 

have  sacrificed  his  parliamentary  majority  to  a  railway  policy, 

which  its  best  friends  must  admit  to  be  experimental,  and  against 

which  its  opponents  have  so  much  that  is  serious  to  allege.     I  see 

no  indication,  however,  that  Italy  is  likely  to  go  headlong  down  the 

steep  of  democracy,  or  to  give  way  to  ambitious  aims,  or  to  affect  to 

play  in  Europe  a  pai-t  to  which  her  young  strength  is  still  unequal. 

To  nurse  her  resources ;  to  avoid  straying,  under  the  specious 

pretext  of  fiscal  necessities,  too  far  from  the  paths  of  that  Free 

Trade  with  which,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  last  century,  her  name 

^^^  so  honourably  connected  ;  to  be  very  cautious  indeed  about 

extending  the   suffrage  into   the  stmtum  of   society  AVhere  the 

priest  is  still  a  political  influence ;  to  think  of  her  army  rather  as  a 

^hool  for  her  backward  populations  than  as"  a  means  of  winning 

Warlike  renown ;  to  listen  very  distnistfully  to  those  who  urge  her 

^0  build  more  costly  ironclads ; — these  are  surely  golden  maxims 

^^r  the  Italy  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  state  in  Europe  to  which  circumstances  more 
"'^tinctly  prescribe  a  close  friendship  with  this  countiy.  "  I  was 
*hiriking,"  said  an  Itahan  statesman  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  "  a 
.^S'^'^y  hack  in  history,  and  I  could  not  remember  one  single 
"^»t:«nce  in  which  the  interest**  of  England  and  Italy  were  at 
^'^*^»nce."  "  It  is  curious  you  should  say  that  to-night,"  I  repHed. 
* '"^1-  only  tliis  morning  I  came  across  a  saying  in  Oiusti's  collection 
^'  I^roverbs  which  struck  me  nnicli,  and  the  date  of  which  I 
^'^"■-vld  greatly  like  to  know  : — 

•'  Con  tutto  il  niomlo  la  guorra, 
E  pace  con  Inghiltorra." 

^  ^t  us  now  cross  the  naiTow  seas  to  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 
-Arrived  there,  we  soon  find  that  in  it  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
^***t:-ling  disturbance  which  is  showing  itself  in  the  pulse  of  our 
polatiical  state-system,  and  immediately  a  variety  of  most  interest- 
's <)Uestions  suggest  themselves. 

*^  iwt.  What  is  the  real  root-miscliief  in  Turkey  \     I  reply,  it  is 
^''^L.  xxvm.  2  A 
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the  disorder  wliich  is  caused  by  the  different  rate  of  growth  which 
has  lately  been  going  forward  in  the  Christian  and  Mussulman 
part  of  the  community,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  Europe  sympathizes  more  or  less  actively  with  the  Christians. 
The  short  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  is,  that 
after  all  deduction  ifiade  for  their  barbarism,  fanaticism,  and  so 
forth,  they  were  individually  and  collectively  superior  to  those 
they  conquered.  That  superiority  has,  however,  long  been  on  the 
decline.  It  has  not  disappeared — far  from  it.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  Turkey  not  to  estabUsh  a  theory,  but  simply  to 
understand  the  state  of  the  facts,  know  this  well,  and  unpre- 
judiced persons  who  do  not  know  it  may  be  referred  to  such  a 
manifestly  truthful  document  as  Mr.  Longworth's  despatch,  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1867.  In  spite  of  all  the  denunciations,  just 
and  unjust,  which  have  been  levelled  of  late  at  the  head  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe,  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  to  any  one  who  has  seen 
him  through  his  own  eyes,  and  not  through  this  or  that  pair  of 
political  spectacles,  that  he  is  the  unreclaimed  ruffian  which  he  is 
often  represented  to  be.  Still  the  Cliristians,  backed  by  Europe, 
have  for  a  long  time  been  gaining  upon  him,  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
past  all  question  that  relatively  he  must  decrease  and  they  must 
increase. 

Nothing  is  easier  for  any  one  who  has  to  speak  of  the  affisdrs  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  than  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  unfair 
either  to  the  Turk  or  to  the  Christian. 

In  my  judgment,  an -English  politician  should  neither  be  philo- 
Turk  nor  pro-Christian.  He  should  be  Anti-anti-Turk  and  Anti- 
anti-Christian. 

The  moment  he  abandons  that  position,  he  is  running  into 
danger, — the  danger  either  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous intriguers,  who  use  the  Christians  of  the  East  as  mere 
pawns  in  a  political  game,  or  the  danger  of  setting  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  manifest  destiny  and  to  the  sentiment  of  Liberal  Europe. 

If  every  one  would  remember  these  contrasted  dangers,  would 
also  remember  that  nearly  everything  which  the  contending 
parties  say  of  each  other  is  not  true,  and  would  further  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Christians  make  twenty  statements,  at  least,  for 
every  one  that  the  Turks  make,  there  would  be  less  risk  of  going 
wrong  in  those  difficult  matters. 

When,  however,  we  get  beyond  this  and  go  into  details  we 
are  met  by  one  tremendous  difficulty — who  knows  the  Eastern 
Peninsula?  Where  is  one  to  turn  for  really  sound,  colourlesn^ 
infonnation  about  it  ? 

Go  to  any  good  library  and  count  up  the  recent  books.  Wliat 
do  they  amount  to  ? 

But,  says  some  one,  although  mere  students  of  politics  or 
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Members  of  ParUamcnt  may  be  at  fault,  the  Cabinet  knows  all 
about  it.  These  twelve  gentlemen  are  profoundly  versed  in  all 
that  relates  to  those  complicated  matters  which  are  lumped  together 
imder  the  wholly  misleading  title  of  the  Eastern  Question.  That 
u  a  good  hearing  for  people  who  want  to  go  about  their  business 
in  peace,  but  has  it  any  sort  of  foundation  in  fact  ? 

We  have  been  talking  much  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  England, 
but  what  does  that  phrase  really  mean — whose  Eastern  policy  is 
the  policy  of  England  ? 

Those  who  have  once  started  in  their  minds  this  alarming  line 
of  inquiry  will  have  repeated  to  themselves  the  names  of  the 
Cabinet,   and  have  asked — ^putting  aside   Lord  Derby — ^is  the 
opiiiion  of  any  one  of  its  eleven  other  members  upon  the  affairs  of 
^e  Eastern  Peninsula  of  any  particular  value  ?     Has  any  of  them 
^^^T  made  a  special  study  of  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  Europe  ? 
Jh.en  the  inquirer,  turning  to  the  Foreign  Office  List  and  examin- 
"^S"   the  names,  will  assuredly  go  on  to  ask  which  of  the  gentle- 
men who   form  the   staff   in   Downing  Street  can   supply   the 
^feficiencies    of   the   Committee  which,  existing   principally  to 
J^'^^imge  the  House  of  Commons,  decides  incidentally  upon  the 
***vaes  of  peace  or  war.    Is  there  any  provision  in  the  constitution 
of   *he  Foreign  Office  for  giving  that  kind  of  assistance  to  the 
S^oretary  of  State  which  is  afforded  in  such  ample  measure  to 
bia  brother  secretary  at  the  Indian  Office  ?     There  are  many  who 
^Wxjk — I  am  not  one  of  them — that  the  Council  of  India  might  be 
^^^tihout  disadvantage  largely  reduced,  but  few  would  do  away 
^tli  it  altogether,  and  those  who  would  do  so  would  supply  its 
pla.ce  by  still  further  adding  to  the  highly-trained  and  highly-paid 
^t^ility  of  the  Secretaries  of  Departments.   Now  I  do  not  advocate 
*  Oouncil  or  anything  like  it  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  surely  it 
^*^xids  to  reason  that  there  should  be  in  that  office  several  persons 
*t    least,  who  might  fairly  sit  for  the  portrait  which  was  traced  by 
^  ^-Ueyrand,  and  is  reproduced  by  Lord  DalUngin  some  well-known 
P^^es  of  his  "Historical  Characters/'     On  a  subject  involving  so 
^^^'t^n  the  "  occasion  sudden  and  the  practice  dangerous,"  ought  a 
^^at  nation  like  ours  to  be  satisfied  not  to  provide  the  persons 
^*>oni  our  parliamentary  system    of  government,  from  time  to 
^^~^>.e,  carries  to  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  very  best  trained 
^^^^istants  that  money  and  honours  can  buy  ? 

X  am  not,  observe,  making  any  reflection  upon  any  person  now, 

^^    lately,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  nor  am  I  at  all  taking  exception  to 

tlxci  way  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  does  its  appointed  duty.     I 

"^  ^-ieve  the  machine  works  extremely  well.   My  point  is  that  ParUa- 

^  ^utary  Statesmen  have  not  had  a  just  idea  as  to  what  sort  of  machine 

^"^^  British  Foreign  Office  ought  to  be ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 

^^mt  that  as  the  party  to  which  I  belong  has  been  much  more 

2  a2 
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in  power  during  the  last  generation  than  its  opponents,  wc  are 
more  to  blame  for  its  present  deficiencies  than  they.  I  consider 
that  every  fresh  Secretary  of  State  should  find  when  he  goes  to 
the  Foreign  Office  three  or  four  persons,  whose  names  and 
characters  are  known  to  the  public,  with  whom  it  would  be  as 
natural  for  him  to  talk  over  general  questions  of  policy,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  talk  over  general 
questions  of  policy  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  or  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
or  Sir  Frederick  Halliday. 

Half  the  accusations  of  duplicity  and  what  not  that  afe  often 
brought  by  foreigners  against  English  policy  have  their  root,  not 
in  any  evil  will  on  the  part  of  our  critics — still  less  in  any  evil 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  the  Foreign  Office. 
They  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  minds  at  the  Foreign 
Office  en  rapport  with  those  of  the  men,  or  the  kind  of  men,  who 
direct  the  policy  of  the  other  Great  Powers.  How  should  they 
be  ?  To  take  an  example  from  a  man  who  left  the  Foreign 
Office  after  a  long  life  there,  spent  in  honour,  only  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  Liberal  benches  in  the  House  of  Peers :  what  opportunities 
had  Lord  Hammond  in  his  long  and  laborious  life  of  getting  en 
rapport  with  the  thought — ^let  us  say— of  Germany,  while  Germany 
was  gradually  climbing  to  its  present  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Continent  ?  There  are  and  have  been  many  excellent  and  useful 
men  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
Odo  Russell,  who  spent  a  few  months  there  between  his  leaving 
Rome  and  going  to  Berlin,  there  has  not  been  one  human  being 
on  its  staff*  for  the  last  twenty  years  who  fulfilled  the  conditions 
which  I  hold  to  be  necessary  in  the  highest  and  most  trusted 
assistants  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

If,  then,  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  no  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  chosen  as  he  almost  invariably  is  for  any  and  every 
reason  except  for  liis  acquaintance  vn\]i  the  delicate  matters 
which  he  has  got  to  handle,  has,  as  things  now  are,  a  proper 
amount  of  assistance  in  Downing  Street,  how  is  it  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  which  connects  Do^vning  Street  with  Constanti- 
nople? In  a  countrj''  situated  as  Turkey  has  been  for  many  years 
has  the  British  Ambassador  had  a  proper  amount  of  assistance  ? 
I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  plan  suggested  by  one  who  knew 
Turkey  better  than  all  the  present  Cabinet,  and  all  the  last 
Cabinet,  and  all  the  Foreign  Office  put  together — I  mean  the  late 
Lord  Strangford — should  have  been  carried  into  effect  long  ago. 
He  wished  to  provide  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  Avith 
several  pairs  of  highly-trained  eyes,  which  he  might  send  to 
collect  information  at  places  distant  from  the  centre  of  affairs,  and 
about  which  he  could  not  learn  the  real  truth  in  Constantinople. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  Turkey  knows  that  such  districts  are 
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nmnerous.     What  authentic  information  about  the  Herzegovina 

isTealljto  be  got  on  the  Bosphorus?  and,  as  for  tnily  difficult 

regions,  if  any   one  will  turn  to  the  long  series  of  despatches 

presented  about  the  Ansairiyeh  converts  last  year,  he  will  see  that 

for  want  of  better  information  so  senpible  a  man  as  Sir  Henrj^ 

£lliot  actually  forwards  to   Downing   Street    as    likely   to   be 

**  interesting  "  some  half-educated  chatter  of  an  American  mis- 

aioiiary  about  those  curious  people,  just  as  if  thev  had  been  a 

ne^vrly-discovered  set  of  cannibals  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the 

South  Seas. 

Cut  I  must  let  Lord  Strangford  speak  for  himself.     After  many 
r&xxiarks,  all  of  which  are  worth  reading,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

**  But  now  and  henceforward,  communication  with  the  Porte,  where 

ft^^Bch  is  largely  spoken,  and  where  officiftl  notes  are  often  written  in 

fr^nch,  is  of  minor  impoi'tance ;  travel  in  Turkey,  intercourse  with  the 

P&ojJe;  and  comprehension  of  the  rising  nationalities,  es|)ecially  of   the 

Bt^^^rians,  are  of  paramount  im])ortance.     It  is  on  the  necessities  of  these 

pom  wits,  the  last  in  particular,  that  I  rest  my  j)resent  case.     Hut  tlie  wcig-ht 

of^    ci  recognized  authority  is  chiefly  necessary  in  this  country,  before  a 

tkixig  can  be  done,  even  for  its  benefit.     .     .     .     It  is  not  for  me  to  pre- 

WLXXM  to  point  out  how  to  choose  men  to  enter  this  service.     Perhaps  it 

c^xmot  be  done  otherwise  than  hy  competitive  examination  ;  yet  this  may 

bn^rxien  you  with  a  short-sighted  invalid,  who  can  no  more  sit  a  hoise  than 

^jC>leridge  when  he  enlisted  in  the  dmgoons,  merely  for  being  the  best  hand 

*t   ^swering  questions  like  '  What  did  Mr.  Kemble  mean  when  he  called 

^^lish  a  dead  language  ?'     Not  but  that  competitive  examination  is  the 

^st,  or  the  least  bad,  system  tr)  ap[)ly  to  a  vast  branch  of  tli(»  puUic  servicer 

liko  the  Indian  Civil  S<»rvice,  where  vou  nmst  have  a  systiMu  of  some  sort; 

'^t  in  Turkey  you  want  no  system,  and  are  l>etter  witiiout  one.     Ail  I  can 

^^^  is  to  call  notice  to  the  ty\^  of  nian  wiio  should  be  selected,  and  who  is 

^**  often  the  pro<luct  of  the  huiiting-tield  as  of  the  study.     !\[ore  tliau  one 

J'l^li  man  is  wanted,  and  in  moiv  than  one  place  ;  for  many  different  subjects 

hjxvt*  to  l)e  leanit,  and  checks  must  l)e  establislied  ag'ainst  possible  one- 

Jj<if?*(]ness,  or  enthusia^sm.     Time   is  wanted;    for  every    Eii^^lisliiiian   in 

yii"key  who   is  worth  anythin*^;',   or    is   likely  to   U'conn*  so,  has  to  ;^'o 

^^ir<jn<i:h  the  stag^es  of  learnin;;^,  unlearning,  and  finally  re-learning,  witli  a 

^^'isk'ionsness  of  his  own  iprnorance  and  a  respect  for  tiie  limits  nf    liis 

^^•jwledge;  he  has  to  paas  through  tlie  Piiilhellenic  fever,  or  tiie  Turkish 

^^'^"t^r,  winch  is  apt  to  Income  tlu»  I'hief  of  its  aequi'JiV^  or  the  Servian  or 

.  *  ^>iitenegi*in  fever,  In^fore  his  ju(l«^ment  U'comes  projK'iIy  liardened  and 

"*'*red  to  the  work  of  di);'estino;'  the  infonnation  he  receives.     Money  is 

^**  ^ited  ;  only  a  very  little,  it  is  tnie;  but  it  is  not  usual  witii  us  to  apply 

^^*^-*na  very  little  in  a  new  direction,  and  without  any  immediate  return. 

*    *  J 1.  yn^nny  wise  though  we  may  be,  1  trust  a  jjenny  or  tw(»  may  ni>t  be 

^^**'^«idered  thrown  away  in  this  matter.     .     .     . 

^'^^ Such  a  measure  as  that  which  I  recommend  mav  probablv  ])e  ])assed 

^  ^^r  on  the  ground  that  we  have  ah-eady  many  young  men  belon*rinf»-  to 

'^    fiimilies  of  our  con^suls  in  the  licvant  wlio  '  know  the  languages,'  and 

J-^^>n  whom  such  appointments  would  be  most  properly  conferred.    To  this 

^■*ltogether  demur?  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  <]o  not  'know  the  Ian- 

'^\'^ffe8,'  as  they  should  be  kiiown,  unless  properly  train(»d ;  aiid  on  the 

*^^.T  they  are  not  Englishmen,  but  Levantines;  an<l  it  is  only  Kngiish- 

^^^*-?ri  we  want.    Their  jjarents,  unless  they  have  enii<'he(l  themselves  by 

^^*^^e  or  otherwise,  are  mostly  men  of  small  means,  and  often  very  in- 

^*Vqiiately  paid;  they  are  raivly  able  to  send  their  sons  home  to  England 
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for  education  during  the  most  precious  years  of  boyhood,  and  are  thii» 
often  compelled  to  see  their  children  losing  the  English  nature  day  by 
day.  .  .  .  We  must  have  EngUshmeu  in  our  public  service  in  Turkey; 
if  we  do  not  send  out  Englishmen,  we  must  Anglicize  our  Levantines,  and 
for  my  part  I  think  we  can  afford  to  do  both." 

Of  course  I  know  the  objections  that  would  be  made  to  such  a 
proposal,  if  considered  in  Cabinet,  but  all  these  objections  resolve 
themselves  into  questions  of  money,  and,  as  Lord  Strangford  says^ 
of  very  Uttle  money. 

Men  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  or  Vienna  (for 
the  same  course  should  be  adopted  in  Austria),*  and  then  detached 
into  the  provinces,  to  keep  their  respective  ambassadors  supplied 
with  information  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  capital, 
strictly  prohibited  from  political  meddling,  on  pain  of  instant  and 
ignominious  dismissal,  well  paid,  and  much  made  of,  would  have 
abundant  opportunities  of  showing  what  they  were  worth ;  and 
after  sei-ving  a  few  years,  might  either  be  absorbed  into  the  diplo- 
matic or  consular  staff,  or  got  rid  of  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  services,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  They  would  enter 
upon  their  duties  on  the  distinct  imderstanding  that  they  had  no 
sort  of  claim  to  promotion  even  cwteris  paribus. 

Some  may  think  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic 
Service  should  find  in  ParUament  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  assistance 
by  way  of  support  or  criticism  to  enable  them  to  dispense  witb 
further  strengthening ;  but  tliis  is  not  so.  Parliament  can  rarely 
be  useful  to  them  except  on  broad  questions  of  policy,  and  few 
such  questions  are  now  ever  open.  There  may  be  many  men  in 
Parliament  v/ho  could  give  valuable  advice  if  they  had  all  the 
facts  before  them,  but  this  is  just  what  they  never  have  or  can 
have.  That  is  one  reason  why  some  of  the  persons  most 
interested  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
exceedingly  shy  of  introducing  them.  They  know  that  they 
cannot  possibly  know  all,  and  that  the  fn  mot  of  some  situatioii 
will  very  likely  be  just  what  will  escape  them. 

When  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Bourke  leave  the  Foreign  Office^ 
what  means  will  either  of  these  able  gentlemen  have  of  keeping- 
themselves  fully  infonned  of  the  daily  and  hourly  changes  of  the 

*  In  1870  I  said  at  Elfrin,  **He  must  know  nmcommonly  little  about  Austria  who  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  Viezina  embassy,  however  well  manned,  can  keep  the  Foraiga 
Office  as  well  informed  as  it  ought  to  be  about  all  that  goes  on  at  Prague  and  atCraeow^ 
at  Lemberg,  at  Pesth,  and  at  A  gram.  Well,  now,  if  one  thing  is  clearer  than  anottiery. 
it  is  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  great  events  of  the  last  three  months  will  be  to  make 
the  position  and  future  of  Austria  a  matter  of  increasing  and  most  anxious  interest  U> 
the  statesmen  of  the  West  The  Eastern  question  wiU  present  itself  in  quite  a  aew 
aspect  when  this  storm  is  over ;  and,  if  English  statesmen  are  to  deal  with  it  aa  itoogfai 
to  be  dealt  with,  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainttcl  with  all  the  political  faets  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Lord  Strangford,  a  wise  man,  too  early  taken  fnmi  na,  poiatod  this- 
oat  some  time  ago  with  regard  to  Turkey,  where  yon  have  just  ••  mnc^  naad  of 
ambulant  eyes  and  ears — intelligent  reporters  strictly  prohibited  from 
yon  have  in  Aostria." 
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kaleidoscope  of  foreign  politics?  What  opportunity  have  the 
present  leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  doing  so  ?  It  was  a  feeling 
of  this  sort  that  kept  the  late  Mr.  Mill  so  wisely  silent  about 
Indian  affairs  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  con- 
trasted Mr.  Mill  the  member  for  Westminster  with  Mr.  Mill  of  the 
India  House,  who  had  only  to  touch  a  bell  to  get  the  fullest 
information  which  existed  in  England  about  any  Indian  subject. 
The  telegraph  has  in  this  respect  greatly  increased  the  gulf 
between  the  means  of  information  possessed  by  the  Government 
of  the  hour  and  its  critics.  A  few  weeks  after  anything  has 
happened,  an  outside  obsei*vcr  may  get  to  know  as  much  as  it 
concerns  him  to  know  for  the  formation  of  his  own  opinion,  but  if 
he  trusts  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  from  day  to  day, 
and  reflects  in  Parliament  his  impressions  from  day  to  day,  he  will 
not  be  long  without  being  recognized  as  a  tedious  devourer  of 
public  time. 

There  are  moments  when  Parliament  can  be  of  the  greatest  use 
in  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  it  w^as,  for 
instance,  again  and  again  while  Italy  was  being  made  ;  but  what 
is  most  urgently  wanted  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  is  the  addition  of  pillars  in  the  inside,  not  of 
buttresses  without. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
best  of  the  imperfect  information  we  have  got. 

It  is  asked  whether  the  Christians  and  the  Turks  are  becoming 

worse  neighbours  to  each  other  or  better,  and  in  either  case  why  ? 

To  this  I  reply  that  the  latest  authentic  information — not  of  a 

fragmentary  character — on  this  subject,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 

insurrection  now  proceeding,  is  to  bo  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

in   the   consular  reports  on  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  in 

Turkey,  which  were   presented  to   Parliament  nine  years  ago. 

Now  at  the  very  first  glance  the  reader  of  these  will  see  that 

Ihey  are  documents  of  most  unequal  value.     Some  are  excellent 

<;omposition8 ;  some  are  badly  put  together  and  extremely  meagre. 

^t  the   second  glance  he  will  perceive  that  the  matter  of  the 

reports  is  as  diverse  as  the  manner.     Some,  like  that  of  Mr.  Blunt, 

irom  Adrianople,  and  the  Balkan  generally,  tell  of  a  state  of  things 

^which,  under  all  circumstances,  can  only  be  described  as  most 

'Encouraging ;  others,  as  those  from  Cavalla,  Kustendje,  Prevesa^  and 

^onastir,  are  bad,  or  very  bad. 

If,  after  reading  the  reports,  one  begins  to  ask  about  the  re- 
Jporters,  the  confusion  is  increased.  The  testimony  of  A  is  of  great 
"Value ;  of  B  of  middling  value ;  of  C  of  slight  value ;  and  so  on. 

Then  it  is  natural  to  turn  to  a  book  like  "The  Turks,  the 
Cireeks,  and  the  Slavons,"  which  was  published  about  the  same 
lime  as  these  papers  appeared ;  but  that  work  was  written  by  two 
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ladies,  wlio  began  tlioir  education  in  the  affairs  of  the  Easteni 
Peninsula  by  a  conversation  at  Prague  with  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Czech  party,  and  who  did  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that  they 
wore  talking  with  a  \'iolent  partisan.  One  must  then  take  a  course 
of  Lord  Straugford  as  a  corrective,  and  when  one  has  done  so  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  may  be  something  like  this : — 

The  Ottoman  CJoverument  is  detestable.  Both  Christ ians  and 
Turks  are  horribly  oppressed.  Generally — ^though  by  no  means 
always — the  Christian  is  most  oppressed,  but  his  worst  oppressors 
are  too  often  those  of  his  own  faith.  See  especially  the  really 
shocking  accounts  sent  by  Mr.  BilUotti  with  reference  to  the 
Sporades. 

How  far  professors  of  the  two  faiths  might  get  on  pretty  well 
together  if  un\\Tse  sjanpathizers  from  abroad  did  not  excite  the 
Cliristian  and  bully  the  Turk  is  a  question  wliich  I  cannot  answer, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  ambassadorial  and  consular  pressure 
chiefly  used  to  protect  the  Christian — not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a 
subject.  Relations  Uke  those  of  contending  sects  to  the  Indian 
Government  are  what  we  ought  to  pray  for ;  but,  with  so  many 
half-barbarian  Christians  just  over  the  frontier  in  Austria .  and 
Russia,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  such  a  comparatively  blissful 
state,  even  if  the  niling  race  was  willing  to  give  fair  play,  wliich. 
oddly  enougli,  it  seems  more  inclined  to  do  in  Asia  than  in  P]urope. 

It  is  clear  that  eveiy  day's  fighting  tends  to  make  the  feud  of 
Turk  and  Christian  more  envenomed.  Should  we  then  wisli  to 
have  a  peace  patched  up  irrespective  of  its  conditions?  I  really 
do  not  know,  and  I  should  much  like  to  see  the  man  out  of  the 
Foreign  Office  that  does.  If  I  had  read  the  reports  of  Mr.  Wliite, 
from  Belgrade,  and  tlie  reports  of  two  or  three  men  as  good  as  he 
from  other  districts,  with  wliich  even  the  Foreign  Office  has  I  fear 
no  communication,  I  would  hazard  an  opinion ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  them,  or  any  of  them. 

Next  it  is  asked  whether  Turkish  fanaticism  is  becoming  inten- 
sified, and,  if  so,  how  far  ? 

The  most  authoritative  answer  I  know  to  that  inquirj'  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Palgi-ave's  "Essays  on  Eastern  Questions,"  published  in 
1872.  I  should  premise  that  Mr.  Palgrave  in  seveml  places  refers 
to  "  Our  Indian  Mussulmans,"  a  book  wliich  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  beUef  gives  far  too  sensational  a  view  of  the  state 
of  Mahometan  feeling  in  India,  and  after  which  I  should  advise 
the  perusal  of  an  admirable  paper  by  a  high  Indian  official  in  the 
77ieological  Review  for  1872. 

This  makes  me  receive  Mr.  Palgrave's  conclusions  with  some 
reser\'e.     Still  he  is  obviously  an  important  witness. 

He  cites  (speaking,  let  it  be  observed  chiefly  of  Turkey  in  Asia), 
in  proof  of  Iklahometan  revival  in  the  Sultan  s  donunions — 
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1.  The  recent  modification  of  the  non-denominational  public 

scLooIs,  remarking  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  were 

getting  more  and  more  Western,  but  that  now  hardly  one  child 

of  CLristian  creed  or  parentage  is  to  be  found  among  a  hundred 

tu ripened   -scholars.     "All   is   as  thoroughly   Mahometan   as  an 

Onitir  or  an  Othman  himself  could  doKire." 

2-   The  great  diminution  in  the  abuse  of  alcohoUc  liquoi-s,  which 
«- 1 "^iv-ayg  coincides  in  these  countries  witli  the  renewal  of  religious 

^-   The  exacter  obsei'vance  of  Ramadan. 

-J-.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  Christians,  and  especially  of 
■K- x^  ropeans,  in  Turkish  employment,  particularly  in  the  Military 
*^^<i   Public  Works  Departments. 

•    The  great  increase  of  Mosque  building  and  College  building. 
e  addf 


*  *"  UnoQgh  to  say  that  from  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  the  Sultan 
5**  CUonstaiitinople,  Abd-el-Azeez  lihiiself,"  the  Maliometaii  revival  "em- 
^'^*'<:?^8  every  class  down  to  the  poorest  '  hainmal/  or  street- iK)rter  on  the 


J?r''^«.rve8,  every  nationality  within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  North  and  South, 

^^r-fcs,  Turkomans,  Koordes,  Arabs,  with  their  respective  sub-branches 

***^^      cross-races;  that  the  recent  Circassian  exiles,  who,  on  tlieir  first 

?'*^*~i"v^al,  hardly  knew  a  morning  prayer  or  a  verse  of  the  Kuran,  are  now 

1'^     JVluslem  exactitude  and  fervour  inferior  to  none ;  and  that  whil(}  all  the 

^^^^f^IDoral  advantages  offered  by  European  protection  and  support,  not  to 

**~*^^*^'tion  the  direct  persuasion  and  indirect  subsidy  of  well-to-do  mission- 

^  ^*^=^aa,  can  8carc«>ly,  or  indeed  more  truly  not  at  all,  procure  a  siiipcle  convert 

|:3^  *  ***x  Islam  to   any  form  of  Christianity,  (rreek.  Armenian,  (-athoHc,  or 

*"'  "*"t~estant,  on  the  other  hand  a  reverse  pr«)ce8s  yearly  enrolls  ji  very 

^  *  *  *^  ibie  numlx»r  from  one  or  another,  or  all  of  these  stM.-ts,  un<ler  the  unity 

J.  .^  ^     "^  lie  green  banner.     This  in  Turkish  Asia;  while  from  Africa  reports 

j.^  ^r  ^*-~  h  us  of  whole  ne^ro  tribes  abandoning  their  hereditary  fetish  for  the 

^  ~       *  .^rJ^on  called  of  Abraham ;  and,  after  all  due  allowance  made  for  dis- 

tt^ ^  ^^  ">.*  and  exaggeration,  the  current  idea,  that  the  Lil)yan  i\Miinsula  will 

"»  ^  l)e,  what  its  lK.*st  i)ortions  in  North  and  East  already  are,  a  land  of 
n,  seems  by  no  means  destitute  of  probability." 

again — 

«     "*     Islam  is  even  now  an  enormous  i»ower,  full  of  self-sustainin<>'  vitalitv. 

^^_    ^  *  1  a  8ur|)lus  for  aggression;  and  a  struggle  with  its  combinetl  energies 

j^l^     ^  ^  ^Id  1k»  deadly  indeed.     Yet  we,  at   any  rate,  have  Jio  need  Hm*  nervous 

1,  ^^^  •^m,    if    its  quarrel,  even    partially,   ho   with    us  and   <»ur   Kmpire.  so 

t--^  ^  -?^  as  we  are  consistently  faithful  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  our  juede- 

<  -•     "^^^^ **=^)rs,   that  best    of   legacies   iKMjueathed    us   by  the    old    ICast    India 
-^  ^  -^  »» 

*  "^  >l>any. 


ow  wliile  this,  or  scmiothing  like  this,  is  going  on  in  Western 
a,  we  must  not  be  sur})riscd  if  the  coufveroifp  is  ielt  in  Eastern 
i*ope,  and  the  more  we  English  can  do  to  })revent  the  troubles 
Bosnia  and  the   IIerzego\-ina   taking  the  form   of  a    general 
>j^    --^rrel  between  Turk    and    Christian   throngbont  the  Ottoman 
^^^^^ipire,  the  better  will  it  be  not   only  for  Immanity  in  general 
''"*^  for  our  influence  in  India,  and  thronghont  Central  Asia.     An 
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Indian  authority  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  told  ns  the  other  day 
that  our  Mahometan  subjects  did  not  care  in  the  least  about  the 
Sidtan  of  Roum.  I  cannot  think  that  he  was  right,  and  ehould 
much  Hke  to  hear  what  our  guest,  Sir  Salar  Jung,  would  say  on 
that  subject.  That  it  is  utteriy  untrue  with  regard  to  Central 
Asia  would  be,  I  suppose,  generally  admitted.  We  must  be 
known  neither  as  the  friends  of  the  Mussulman  as  Mussulman,  nor 
of  the  Christian  as  Christian.  In  fact  our  wise  poKcy  in  all  tames 
and  places  is  to  identify  ourselves  with  good  government  and 
justice  between  man  and  man,  irrespective  of  religious  creed. 

Many  a  bitter  disappointment  has  fallen  upon  the  sympathizers 
with  revolt  against  the  Ottomite  since  the  daughter  of  M,  de 
Kersaint  made  her  memorable  rep\y  to  Charles  X.,  when  he 
described  the  Greeks  as  Jacobins.  What  was  magnificent  then 
would  be  childish  now.  We  must  beware  how  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  misled  by  fancied  analogies  between  things  in  the  West  andT 
the  East. 

An  Eastern  Christian  does  not  necessarily,  or  I  fear  often,  look 
at  things  as  people  deserving  to  be  called  Christians  look  at  them 
in  France  or  England.  The  following  remarkaUe  passage,  cited 
by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  another  paper,  is  not  by  a  Christian  but  by  a 
Mahometan  writer: — 

**  By  Me  the  Koran  illuminates  the  prayerful  recesses  of  the  mosque ; 
And  by  Me  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  is  alike  liprhted  up  ivith  the  GoapeL 
In  Me  the  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  wherein  Moses  addressed  his  people 
Evening  by  evening  advantage  those  who  listen  to  tlie  chant  of  the  elders. 
The  savage  who  falls  prostrate  to  the  stone  ho  worships  in  the  plain, 
It  were  folly  to  deny  that  ho  occupies  a  place  among  my  adorers. 

"  And  they  who  danced  round  the  Golden  Calf  may  well  be  excused 
From  the  plur  of  polytheism,  by  the  ultimate  meaning  of  things. 
Thus  it  is :  in  no  sect  or  nation  has  the  view  been  misdirected ; 
And  in  no  system  has  man's  thought  gone  astray  from  Me. 
Whoever  has  admired  the  sun  in  the  splendours  of  its  rising, 
Has  but  seen  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  light  an  unveiling  of  mine.** 

A  study  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  elaborate  examination  of  the  fourteen 
species  of  the  genus  Eastern  Christian  may  be  recommended  before 
we  uivcst  too  deeply  in  anti-Islamite  enthusiasms. 

If  a  man,  after  knowing  what  these  Eastern  CSiristians  really 
are,  is  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  creed  which  is  represented 
by  St.  Sophia  or  the  Jumna  Musjid  is  infinitely  below  them,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
attend  exclusively  to  names  while  we  wholly  forgot  things. 

But  some  one  who  cares  less  about  creeds  than  constitutions 
asks  whether  in  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  there  is  not  a 
prospect  of  some  form  of  government  arising  under  which,  with 
representative  institutions  such  as  Midhat  Pacha  is  said  to  wish 
for,  Christian  and  Mahometan  might  live  together  in  tolerable 
harmony  ?     I  do  not  see  that  there  is.    It  may  come  about  some 
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day,  but  I  cannot  even  guess  how  it  is  to  do  so.     Both  in  Servia 

and  Roumania  the  people  have  shown  themselves  thoroughly  in-    ' 

toleianty  not  only  of  the  Turks,  but  of  the  Jews.     I  have  even 

Jcnown  a  person  of  the  very  highest  European  cultivation  who  had 

iiv^ed  much  in  Bucharest,  catch  the  Koumanian  tone,  and  speak  of 

the  Jews  as  people  in  England  have  hardly  done  since  the  days 

€>£   Cromwell.     What  seem  to  me  much  more  wanted  than  repre- 

sontattive  institutions,  are  good  courts  of  justice. 

^^ell,  then,  if  you  doubt  about  representative  institutions  being 

»  panacea,  is  a  heaven-bom  Sultan  possible  who  would  weld  the 

CUB  discordant  elements  into  one  composite  nation?     I  reply 

everything  is  possible,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  such 

'tild  appear. 

a  heaven-bom  Sultan  was  to  appear,  I  think  he  would  have 
^I^I>^ared  ere  this,  for  the  need  has  been  long  and  terrible.     What 
^w-orse,  1  seem  to  note  a  failure  of  hope  in  the  mUng  race — one 
worst  of  bad  symptoms.     Of  course,  when  people  talk  of  a 
Sultan,  they  mean  a  man  ruling  more  or  less  in  accordance 
the  principles  of  Islam,  and  a  man  of  the  race  of  Othman. 
is  nothing,  however,  to  show  that  the  greatest  men  of  that 
ever  had  any  gifts  for  governing  subject  populations  as  we 
•"Urope  now  think  they  should  be  governed ;  and  this  I  say 
forgetting  the  noble  words  of  Mahmoud,  "  Henceforward 
only  know  the  Mussulman  at  the  mosque,  the  Christian  in 
ohurch,  the  Jew  at  the  synagogue ;"  but  noble  sentiments 
^^     ^=^ot  alter  in  a  day  or  in  a  generation  the  set  of  history.     Time, 
^1^  e  lawyers  say,  is  here  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.     Could 
at  Sultan  do  more  than  dash  himself  a  gainst  impossibih  ties, 
"write  for  his  hue  a  grand  last  page  in  characters  of  blood 
^**<i   fire? 

"*^Vit  if  the  rise  of  a  great  ruler  of  the  line  of  Otliman  is  verj^ 
^^^  ^^Icely,  is  there  any  chance  of  a  great  minister  working  out  his 
plans  behind  the  aegis  of  a  well-intentioned  though  feeble 
in ;  and  if  so,  is  Midhat  Pacha  the  sort  of  minister  that  is 


^^^'ted?     Midhat  Pacha  has  done  well  in  more  places  than  one 


^^  ^       ^11  at  Bagdad,  well  at  Kustclmk,  for  example.     He  would,  I 

■^'■^Ic,  impress  a  European  who  talks  to  him  favourably,  but  I  do 

^hink  he  would  leave  on  his  mind  any  idea  that  he  was  what 

i:xi  this  island  call  a  great  statesman. 

.y^  -*^Xit  supposing  Muiad  V.  could  find  or  import  a  real  statesman, 

V     ^    kind  of  man  who  would  have  been  a  power  in  any  country 

^    lie  taken  to  politics — such  a  man  as  Nubar  Pacha  for  instance 

Tr^'^Ciw  would  it  do?    Well,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that 

^^"t  would  be  the  best  chance.     But  Nubar  Pacha  is  not  even  a 

.^^^li.    He  is  an  Armenian.     Could  such  a  man  be  accepted  as 

^^    ^virtual  ruler  of  the  Empire  ?     I  cannot  say.     The  generation, 
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however,  which  saw  the  Protestant  Count  Beust  become  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  in  Austria,  has  learned  to  think  nothing  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

But  some  impatient  person  says — why  wait  for  some  minister 
who  may  never  come  ?  Why  not — giving  up  all  hope  of  im- 
provement while  Turkey  holds  together — encourage  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Greece  to  annex  each  the  part  of  the  Eastern  Pe- 
^  ninsula  that  it  can  best  assimilate  ?  First  as  to  Austria.  She  has 
({uite  enough  to  do  with  her  own  conflicting  nationaUties  to  make 
it  most  unwise  for  her  to  attempt  annexations  south  of  the  Save. 
The  machine  only  works  now  by  the  help  of  most  delicate  checks 
and  balances ;  what  if  you  disturb  it  by  vastly  adding  to  the 
Slavonic,  that  is,  the  anti-Magyar  element — an  element,  in  other 
words,  hostile  to  the  race  whose  tenacity  and  poUtical  ability 
created  the  statm  quo  in  Vienna  and  Budar-Pesth  ?  Then,  are  there 
not  divergences  enough  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  already, 
without  adding  a  large  body  of  Mahometans  to  the  Kaiser's  sub- 
jects, and  what  possible  annexation  can  you  devise  that  wiU  not 
include  a  large  number  of  Mahometans'?  The  House  of  Hapsburg 
by  annexing  south  of  the  Save  would  terribly  add  to  its  responsi- 
biUties,  and  would  in  no  respect  add  either  to  its  glory,  or  its 
wealth,  or  its  military  strength.  To  do  so  would  be  simply  to 
acquire  a  darnnosa  hcereditas  of  the  most  alarming  description. 

With  Russia  the  case  is  different.  The  Eastern  Peninsula  seems 
I  at  first  sight  to  be  to  her  what  Italy  used  to  be  to  Austria — a 
natural  field  of  extension  towards  the  south;  and  if  Russia  had 
gone  thither  in  the  early  pai*t  of  this  century,  when  Servian  and 
Greek  would  alike  have  welcomed  her  as  a  hberator,  she  might 
very  possibly  have  extended  her  dominions  to  Cape  Matapan.  I 
say  very  possibly,  for  there  were  obvious  difficulties.  Still  they 
might  have  been  overcome.  Now,  however,  everything  is  changed. 
The  shadow  goes  not  back  upon  the  dial  in  this  forward-hurrying 
age.  Neither  Greek  nor  Servian  would  wiDingly  become  Russian 
subjects.  How  then  would  Russia  advance  ?  By  concei*t  with 
Austria  ?  What  has  Austria  to  gain  by  so  suicidal  a  permission  ? 
Read  Fadeyeff's  pamphlet,  which  amounts  surely  to  a  demonstra- 
tion. But  if  she  went  without  the  leave  of  Austria  she  would  go 
at  her  mercy,  unless,  indeed,  Germany  kept  Vienna  otherwise 
engaged.  To  Germany,  however,  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula is  only  so  far  a  matter  of  indifference  that  she  is  not  nov/ 
thinking  about  it,  because  she  has  more  important  things  to  think 
of  nearer  home,  things  which  might  take  such  a  shape  as  to  make 
her  willing  to  let  Russia  have  free  hand  in  the  East.  She  would 
not  really  desire  to  see  Russia  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  Europe. 

Then  of  course  the  eternal  Constantinople  difficulty  would  come 
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to  the  front.  To  Russia  Constantinople  would  be  more  attractive 
than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  but  to  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  her  being  there  would  be  the  "  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  where  it  should  not."  We  might,  no  doubt, 
seize  Candia  and  Egypt,  and  hold  them  so  as  to  keep  our  way  to 
India  clear;  but  to  do  so  would  be  an  odious  necessity,  very 
troublesome,  and  very  compromising  in  a  hundred  ways.  To  the 
other  Mediterranean  nations — France,  Italy,  and  Spain — there 
would  come  no  such  X50mpensation.  The  presence  of  Russia  in 
Constantinople  would  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  a  constant  source  of 
alarm  and  expense. 

To  Russia  itself  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula — even  if 
she  could  retain  it  peacefully — would  be  a  most  doubtful  blessing. 
She  would  gain  nothing  substantial,  while  she  would  be  brought 
into  the  most  difficult  relations  with  Austria  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  what  remained  in  Asia  of  the  Turkish  power  on  the  other, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  disagreeable  duty  of  ha^ang  to  digest  Greece, 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  last,  but  not  least  unpleasant  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  article  of  food,  her  hitherto  much-petted  Montenegro. 

I  remember  falling  in,  many  years  ago,  in  Italy  with  the  last 
Vladika  of  that  country,  the  last  Montenegrin  prince,  who  was  at 
once  bishop  and  temporal  ruler,  and,  I  suppose,  for  that  matter 
the  last  bishop  in  Europe  who  wore  pistols  at  his  girdle.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  one  of  his  followers  as,  shaking  his 
fist,  he  said  to  me,  **  Montenegro  e  piccolo,  ma  eccola  Turcliia,  eccola 
Austria ! "  I  think  a  Russian  governor  would  find  the  little 
principaUty  a  most  execrable  spot. 

Even  in  Russia  itself  there  are  intelligent  persons  who  see  that 
the  empire  is  getting  quite  unmanageably  large,  and  that  the* 
result  of  becoming  the  iTilers  of  Constantinople  might  well  be  to 
add  most  formidably  to  those  divulsive  forces  which  are  already 
at  work  in  it. 

Nevertheless  the  impulse  to  push  southwards  is  very  strong,  and 
the  desire  to  aid  co-reUgionists  is  very  strong.  Those  who  are 
incHned  to  stigmatize  all  the  efforts  of  Russia  to  reaeli  the 
Bosphorus  as  the  mere  result  of  unscrupulous  ambition  should 
reflect  on  what  we,  more  fortunate  in  our  insular  situation,  have 
done  and  are  doing  every  day  amidst  the  oceanic  spaces ;  and 
they  should  turn  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  here  in  past  times. 
when  Protestantism  was  being  oppressed  on  the  Continent;  to 
Milton's  famous  sonnet,  for  example,  or  to  the  pamphlets  which 
appeared  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
I  have  rarely  read  a  more  vigorous  piece  of  political  writing  than 
the  denunciation  of  the  king's  slackness  and  half-heartedness  in 
one  of  these. 

It  is  most  important  in  considering  our  relations  with  foreign 
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countries  to  be  able  to  look  at  things  ^^'ith  their  eyes.  We  shall  be 
not  less  but  more  firm  in  saying  "  No  "  to  a  couree  of  action  which 
we  deUberately  believe  would  lead  to  much  more  harm  than  good, 
if  we  clearly  understand  what  its  advocates  have  got  to  say  for  it. 

And  Greece,  which  is  always  hankeiing  after  Thessaly  and 
Epirus?  Well,  if  Greece  got  them,  what  would  she  do  with 
them  ?  Has  not  her  management  of  her  own  affairs  made  her  the 
despair  of  Europe  I  May  we  not  at  any  moment  learn  again  that, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  the  poUce  of  Athens  had  inti- 
mated to  certain  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  that  they 
really  could  not  guarantee  their  safety  if  they  were  so  rash  as 
to  walk  round  the  AcropoUs  at  the  same  hour  everj-  day  ?  Has 
not  the  grande  idee — the  idea,  that  is,  of  replacing  through  Greek 
hands  the  cross  upon  St.  Sophia — ^become  a  sort  of  bad  joke?  Have 
the  statesmen  of  Athens  managed  so  well  their  latest  annexation, 
Corfu,  that  we  should  be  incUned  to  see  them  try  really  difficult 
work,  and  cope  with  the  turbulent  populations  along  their 
northern  frontier  ?  As  well  set  a  baby  of  two  years  old  to  drive  a 
four-in-hand  through  Piccadilly  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

That  there  are  many  Greeks  of  great  merit,  and  who  might 
make  excellent  poUticians  out  of  Greece,  every  one  knows,  but  in 
Greece  there  seems  something  Uke  a  curse  upon  them. 

Then  it  is  asked,  if  Turkey  were  divided,  how  need  English 
interests  suffer  more  than  they  do  now  ?  To  this  I  reply,  I  do  not 
think  they  need  suffer  at  all  more.  If  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  by  which  Constantinople  with  both  banks  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus  could  be  made 
into  a  neutral  state  guaranteed  by  all  Europe — a  sufficiently  large 
if — EngUsh  interests  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  anything 
that  could  possibly  happen  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  Servians. 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
might  be  left  to  fight  for  the  next  twenty  years  without  further 
harm  aiising  to  this  far-off  island  than  the  damage  to  trade  due  to 
warhke  disturbance  in  a  market  of  subordinate  importance. 

Those  who  defended  the  Crimean  war  on  the  ground  of  it* 
being  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  England  to  invest  blood 
and  treasure  in  keeping  up  the  Turkish  Empire  have  been  proved 
by  events  to  have  been  utterly  mistaken.  The  defence  of  the 
Crimean  war  should  be  based  on  quite  different  grounds — on  the 
common  interest  of  nations  in  preventing  wanton  aggression,  on 
the  manifest  expediency  for  curbing,  in  185t%  the  overweening 
arrogance  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  men  who  made  the 
Crimean  war  had  not  forgotten  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  and 
some  of  them  doubtless  remembered  the  proclamation  to  the 
Russian  armies,  which  contained  the  proud  words — "Nobiscuni 
Deus  1     Audite,  populi,  et  vincemini  quia  nobiscum  Dens !  " 
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For  a  statesman  who  looked  only  to  the  obvious  narrow  interest 
of  England,  the  offers  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  through  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  would  have  been  so  tempting  that  he  would 
probably  have  wished  to  close  with  them  at  once ;  but  the  people 
would  not  have  stood  it  for  a  moment, — and  the  popular  instinct 
would  have  been  right.  We  can  laugh  at  being  called — we  could 
not  laugh  at  really  being — La  perfide  Albion. 

I  do  not  think  that  mere  English  interests  would  be  so  much 
affected  even  by  Constantinople  passing  into  Russian  hands  as 
many  do.  I  am  not — I  need  hardly  say — one  of  those  who 
attach  great  importance  to  the  Russian  conquests  in  Central  Asia. 
If  the  Russians  keep  away  from  Afghanistan  it  seems  to  me  to 
concern  us  very  little  what  they  do,  or  don't  do,  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  but  the  people  who  disquiet  themselves  about  Russian 
advances  in  Central  Asia  ought  rather  to  wish  to  see  the  Russians 
come  down  into  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
neither  the  population,  nor  the  resources  of  Russia  are  anything 
like  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  extend  herself  in  both  direc- 
tions at  once.  If  she  turns  her  attention  definitely  to  what 
a  Russian  statesman  well  described  to  me  as  t  Orient  sMeuXy  she 
must  perforce  for  some  generations  give  up  making  fidgety 
little  conquests  in  what  he  equally  happily  described  as  t  Orient 
defantaisie. 

But  it  is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  the  interest  of  England  as  if 
England  were  not  bound  by  her  past  history.  No  man  is  free  to 
act  in  great  matters  simply  upon  his  interest  of  the  moment, 
irrespectively  of  his  past^  and  nations  are  in  this  respect  like 
individuals.  We  English  have,  all  circumstances  being  taken 
into  account,  sufficient  interest  in  keeping  Russia  away  from 
Constantinople  to  make  us  take  the  same  view  in  this  matter  as 
those  with  whom  we  live,  that  is,  with  half-a-dozen  other  States 
which  have  as  much  or  more  immediate  interest  in  keeping  her 
away  than  we  have.    That  is  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

What  we  as  a  nation,  and  not  as  part  of  a  political  state-system, 
have  really  to  look  to  is  Egypt,  or  in  other  words  the  freedom  of 
the  Isthmus  transit ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  hfe  and  death,  and 
nothing  can  possibly  be  agreed  to  by  us  that  can  in  any  way 
endanger  it.  The  status  quo  in  Turkey  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
this  respect,  and  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  a  year  ago.  The 
purchase  of  the  Suez  shares  has  hitherto  made  it  no  worse,  and 
not,  so  far  as  J  can  see,  appreciably  better.  Any  alteration, 
however,  of  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  might  conceivably  be  incon- 
venient to  us,  and  therefore  we  had  I  think  a  perfect  right  to 
send  our  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  merely  to  advertise, 
as  it  were,  that  we  did  not  intend  that  anything  decisive  should 
be  done  in  those  regions  without  our  having  our  say  in  the 
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matter.  There  may  have  been  other  and  far  more  urgent  reasons 
for  sending  the  fleet  than  that.  Of  course  I  have  heard  rumonrs 
to  tliis  effect,  Uke  my  neighbours,  but  there  are  things  as  to  which 
you  either  know  all,  or  know  nothing,  and  until  papers  are  laid 
upon  the  table  of  ParUament  explaining  fully  what  has  occurred, 
I  am  content  to  have  no  opinion  whatever  as  to  whether  these 
rumours  arc  true  or  false. 

But  then  my  questioner  says.  If  you  see  so  many  objections  to 
the  absorption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  by  other  Powers, 
and  if  you  are  far  from  hopeful  with  regard  to  the  improvemeet  of 
Turkish  rule,  what  are  you  looking  to?  What  is  your  solution  of 
the  Eastoni  question  ?  To  this  I  rejoin.  The  verj-  first  condition 
t>f  talking  conmion  sense  about  these  countries  is  to  get  rid  of 
tliat  odious  phrase,  Eastern  question.  The  next  condition  of 
having  any  rational  policy  as  to  the  Turkish  Empire  is  to  know 
sufficiently  the  facts  as  to  some  twenty  Eastern  questionsv  and  I 
neither  know  them  mvself,  nOr  do  I  believe  that  anv  man  in 
England  does. 

AYolh  but  it  may  be  said,  we  have  all  to  act  on  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  facts:  and  supposing  you  had  to  act,  what  would 
vou  do  J 

I  would  list*  all  the  influence  of  England  to  get  into  power,  and 
to  keep  in  power,  the  very  best  Minister  that  the  Porte  would 
eudiire.  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  get  an  arrangement  come  to 
bet w^' ^'11  the  itisurirents  and  the  Goverjinent  everywhere — an 
arruv.i;:^lller.t  wLich  miirht  Liist.  sav  for  ten  vears. 

It'  that  wt  re  toiuid  inipo^iblo.  I  would  give  a  kind  of  modified 
av.tv^riorv.y  to  those  parte?  of  Eiir:p'ea:i  Turkey  which  it  was  clear 

^^  ould  tlui:  lo  the  oa^e  witi;  F-.c^iiia  ar.-i  thr  Herze£:«"»vina  ?  If 
vi*  V  ouo  ??iivs  v-.s.  or  savs  ::.;.  I  >r.;"M  Lik-v  t-  ascertain  on  what 
autr./ritA-  he  s'o^aks.  T.  ■  iv.v»  *v.«I^lni:  ui^frtlv  from  the  ordinarr 
<».^iir\'-:'5i  of  iL'.tVrMatio!:.  tw;  ::::••  ,r>  Ivok  pr^rtrv  ol^ear — 

I.  riiar  th-  iusurrectio::  wa>  :■:.  —.suit  rot  so  zinoh  or  any  religious 
■MArr\:I  as  ot  iv.:..  lenbl-.  tax:.iti  v..  a:-.d  disL'-n-fsc  tribunals.  It  is 
:h-:  oM  story  or  th-r  r^.v.;':  :-.  :L-?  y-rtii-rrtari'l^  an^l  open  to 
S'.'hilU  r* s  w  f,  LI-  -v V. '  ^  w:i  r*-: !:  t •;  r:- ;  ■:. . 

i,  Tbat  i:  v.;:.:  jut  B.  s:-:».i  .i:-..l  H-fri^-o^'.-viiia  adritt  from  Con- 
sra:  ::■  -.r'.'e.  v;:.:  n-.ij:'.:  -^ *•.::.,   :».s5>:o!.v  :.ua!v     r-inizr^  'v.-rsc-  in><ttad 


>':•.:;•  li*.  v.*:  I:  v  :..:■;  i.l  :I:.r::*\  j-'.*  v  ^  :;a  *r  t  31.  ritv'Rto^^^  ai*d  part 
:  S.rvia.  ,is  >*  :'.o  l:av.  ::r-;*;os* 'l.  '.^  «. «i.  ir.'i  'vJI!  B'lt  can  anv 
:.  ■  r  >a  V  w  i:-:  t :  >,  r  tlw  Ca :  b  ^  Ii«:  '  L^  -^.srui  :•.  s*  :  r  'v  ho  in  man  v  wo  uld  be 
• .  .o [ -i'  :■: •!  L'l  •:::•.  pa rr  ^I v.  t:  t .*  M ; r • : .  ti.-  ijr-  \  if  it  was  :io t  quite 
rr.-friij:.  '\-.aIiL  •lor  ha:;?  "i^o  IVnoe  r'  3L;rit'.'UH;xro  much  more 
i»rariy  liaii  :ii»i  Sultaii  *  Moi:rv.'r:oiC^.\  i«j  Lord  Strangft-rd  pointed 
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out  years  ag^,  lias  got  its  natural  sphere  of  extension  in  some 
Greek  Christian  districts  close  to  it ;  but  for  €uaything  beyond 
these,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  could  have  any  assimilative 
power. 

Then  as  to  Servia.  Would  it  be  really  to  her  advantage  to  add 
to  her  dominions  the  whole  mass  of  the  Bosnian  feudal  chiefs, 
Islamite  to  the  backbone — Islamite,  not,  as  Mr.  Yriarte  says  in  his 
article  of  last  month  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Motidesy  as  the  Albanians 
are,  but  Islamite  as  the  Poles  are  CathoUcs  I  Surely  Europe  would 
be  making  a  very  Devonshire  present  to  the  busy  politicians  of 
Belgrade.  I  have  always  been  rather  a  partisan  of  Servia,  and 
took  her  side  strongly  when  we  discussed  her  aflFairs  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  truth  is  tinith,  and  although  the  evacuation  of 
her  fortresses  was  right  and  necessary  when  it  came  about,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  deny  that  she  behaved  often  very  harslily  to 
the  Turks  who  were  left  in  the  land  up  to  that  event.  What 
would  she  do  with  the  large  Mussulman  population  of  Bosnia  ? 
Drive  it  all  out  too  ?     Is  that  what  civilized  Europe  would  like  ? 

Suppose  next  you  do  not  divide  the  provinces,  but  keep  them 
together.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you  would  not,  by  cutting  off 
the  influence  of  Constantinople,  cut  off  the  best  chance  you  have 
of  giving  some  tolerable  kind  of  life  to  the  population  ?  Recollect 
that  in  Bosnia  the  Sultan  has  been  the  protector  of  the  people 
against  the  powerful  Mahometan  chiefs.  A  very  imperfect  pro- 
tector, but  at  least  he  has  been  on  their  side.  As  far  back  as  1851 
a  most  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Omar  Pacha  to  trample  down 
that  fierce  nobiUty — an  effort  which  was,  however,  only  partially 
successful.  If,  however,  the  occasionally  strong  hand  of  the  Porte 
is  withdrawn,  what  would  be  the  state  of  things  ?  A\'^ould  it  be 
oppression  worse  than  before,  or  a  constant  civil  war  ?  Why 
should  not  the  Porte  make  tilings  as  tolerable  at  Seraijevo  for  the 
Christians  as  they  are,  say  at  Trebizond  ?  I  know  it  would  be 
difficult.  Would  it  with  constant  European  pressure  be  impos- 
sible */ 

I  pronounce  no  opinion  about  the  fate  of  these  pro\dnces.  I 
merely  ask  questions,  but  (luestions  wliich  clearly  ought  to  be 
answered  before  England  takes  any  line  about  them.  And  who 
can  answer  them  ?  Can  Lord  Derby  ?  Hardly,  I  think ;  and  if  he 
can't,  who  can  help  him  ?  Mr.  Cross,  perhaps,  who  does  his  own 
work  so  well.  As  reasonably  might  you  have  consulted  the  late 
Hussein  Avni  Pacha  upon  the  Bamis  of  Mamage  (Scotland)  Bill. 

When  quiet  had  been  restored,  I  would  strengthen  the  embassy 
at  Constantinople  by  four  men,  of  the  type  described  in  the  passage 
from  Lord  Strangford's  writings*  which  I  have  quoted  above.    I 

*  It  is  eiiriooB  how  little  these  two  yolumcs  seem  to  be  known* 

VOL.  xxvin.  2  B 
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wotdd  send  them  far  and  near  over  the  Empire,  making  them 
report  first  to  Sir  Henry  ElKot,  and  then  through  him  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary. 

I  would  at  the  same  time  catch  the  man  I  could  find  most  like 
Lord  Strangford  (not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  his  death  in  1869  was 
in  my  humble  judgment  little  short  of  a  national  calamity),  and 
putting  Him  into  the  Foreign  Ofiice  with  the  rank  of  an  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  give  him  charge  of  all  the  countries  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Indian  frontier,  imposing  on  him  the  duty  of 
advising  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  any  emergency  that  might 
arise  in  those  countries,  and  above  all  the  duty  of  examining  and 
boiling  down,  so  to  speak,  all  the  information  that  came  from  the 
four  travelling  attaches,  whose  appointment  I  have  suggested. 

K  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  a  few  years,  when  next  an  acute 
crisis  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  had  to  cope  with  it  would,  at  least,  know  what  he  was  about, 
and  as  he  would  be  either  absolutely  disinterested,  or  have  the 
same  interest  as  most  of  the  other  powers,  he  would  very  probably 
be  able  to  lead  them  in  a  way  honoumble  to  all  parties.  If  they, 
or  any  of  them,  adopted  the  same  plan  for  getting  information,  so 
much  the  better ;  always  provided  that  the  persons  employed  were 
simply  reporters  for  their  Governments,  and  had  no  powers  of  any 
other  kind. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  I  had  before  me  the  kind  of  survey  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  then  have, 
my  ideas  as  to  its  future  would  be  very  much  altered,  but  on  my 
present  imperfect  infonnation  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  unless 
some  great  Minister  can  work  wonders,  we  shall  have,  every  few 
years,  trouble  in  that  country ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
which   European  state-craft  can  do   will  prevent   it.     Europecm 
state-craft  cannot  hasten  the  development  of  the   slowly  growing 
Bulgarian  nationality,  and,  till  the  Bulgarian  nationality  has  awoke 
to  sufficient  consciousness  to  let  us  see  what  it  is  fit  for,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  predict  the  future  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe, 
The  Bulgarian  race  is  much  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  popula-  - 
tion.    It  has  many  good  quaUties,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  read  J 
Mr.  Blunt's  reports  already  alhided  to.      It  seems  to  me,  as  at  2 
present  advised,  that  the  future  belongs  to  it,  but  I  and  those  who«: 
take  this  view  may  be  just  as  wrong  as  our  fathers  were  about^ 
Greece.      Assuredly  the  Bulgarian  will  not  have  the  same  faults 
the  Greek,  but  he  may  have  other  faults  quite  as  fatal  to 
capacity  for  rule. 

I  have  been  prescribing  as  if  I  behoved  that  the  object  o§r^ 
nearly  all  the  Powers,  and  their  ministers,  was  simply  to  make,  iir:*: 
perfect  good  faith,  the  best  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  th^j 
efi'usion  of  blood,  and  for  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  Turks, 
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rise  of  the  ChristiaQS  in  the  Eafitem  Peninsula,  not  as  a  thing  to 
be  wished  for  because  they  were  Christians,  but  as  a  thing  inevitable, 
because  they  were  becoming  so  much  more  numerous  than  their 
rivals.  Of  course  I  am  not  imaware  that  a  hundred  ambitions, 
and  dishonesties,  and  selfnaeekings,  may  have  to  be  encountered 
and  dealt  with.  One  cannot  even  trust  the  honesty  of  one's 
own  Government.  Who  is  to  know  that  this  or  that  move 
may  not  be  dictated  from  time  to  time  by  some  motive  of  party 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  a  wish  to  show  that  such  and  such  a 
Government  is  more  zealous  than  its  predecessor  for  the  honour 
of  England  t 

Who  can  examine  the  conduct  of  the  present  Administration  in 
the  matter  of  the  Suez  shares,  and  beheve  for  a  moment  that  the 
interest  of  England  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thought  of?  In 
one  respect  that  transaction  ought  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
soothing  to  our  national  pride.  Nothing  but  the  perfect  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  the  purity  of  our  public  men,  with  reference 
to  pecuniary  transactions,  would  have  made  the  way  in  which 
that  purchase  was  carried  out  endurable  to  the  nation.  Just 
conceive  what  would  have  happened  if  the  head  of  a  Government 
in  France,  or  an  American  President,  had,  at  a  moment  when 
money  could  have  been  raised  on  the  best  mercantile  bills  at 
3  per  cent.,  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  15  per  cent. 
and  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  a  fortunate  and  favoured  capitaUst  { 
Half  the  press,  at  least,  of  both  countries  would  have  been  up  in 
arms.  Had  it  even  been  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Conserv^ative 
newspapers  and  the  Conservative  members  of  Parliament  would 
have  made  such  an  outcry  as  has  never  been  heard  in  England  in 
our  times.  We  Liberals,  in  our  anxiety  not  to  be  factious,  have 
become  almost  subservient.  Who  but  remembers  the  noise  that 
was  made  when  the  last  Government  was  in  power,  about  ridi- 
culous fiddle-faddles  like  the  Ewelme  Rectoiy  and  the  (Jollier 
appointment  ?  Yet  this  transaction,  than  which  few  have  occurred 
in  the  modem  history  of  this  coimtry  which  more  required  ex- 
planation,— ^this  transaction  which  reduced  the  wealthiest  and  most 
scrupulous  State  in  the  world  to  borrow  on  terms  which  might  be 
looked  askance  at  by  Honduras  or  Paraguay,  has  hardly  called 
forth  one  really  emphatic  protest,  except,  indeed,  from  Sir  John 
Lubbock. 

When  Sidonia,  in  May,  1845,  gave  Tancred  a  letter  of  credit 
on  his  correspondent  at  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

'•  To  Adam  Besso^  at  Jerusalem, 

"  My  good  Adam, — If  the  youth  who  bears  this  require  advances,  let 
him  have  as  much  gold  as  would  make  the  right-haiid  lion  oji  the  first  step 
of  the  throne  of  Solomon  the  king,  and  if  he  want  more,  let  him  have  as 
much  as  would  form  the  lion  that  is  on  the  left,  and  so  on  through  every 
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stair  of  the  royal  seat.    For  all  which  will  be  responsible  to  you  the  difld 
of  Israel  who  among  the  Gentiles  is  called 

"  SmoNiA." 


I  know  uot  whether  gentlemen  of  Sidonia's  way  of  thinking, 
when  corresponding  in  Hebrew,  always  carry  on  busineas  in  what 
we  Nazarenes  would  call  this  rather  loose,  although  undoubtedly 
grand,  manner,  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not  do  so,  in  conducting 
their  private  affairs,  the  method  is  surely  quite  inapplicable  when 
they  are  dealing  with  other  people's  money,  . 

The  nation  will  awake  one  of  these  days  from  its  dream  about 
the  Suez  shares.  It  will  then  see  that  although  they  may  turn  out 
all  very  well  as  an  investment,  if  such  investments  are  proper  for 
nations,  and  although  it  might  be  worth  paying  something  more 
than  their  market  value,  with  a  view  to  intimate  to  the  world  that 
we  considered  ourselves  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Egypt,  the 
operation  of  buying  them  was  badly  carried  into  effect,  and  wa« 
connected  quite  unnecessarily  with  discreditable  things.  ^Vhen  this 
comes  about  there  will  be  one  more  item  added  to  the  unpleasant 
account  which  is  i-unning  against  the  present  possessors  of  power. 

"  Tra  i  salmi  doU*  Uffizio 
G'e  anco  il  Dies  int  : 
0  che  non  ha  a  veniro 
II  giomo  del  giudizio  ?*' 

I  allude  to  these  things,  however,  in  the  present  connection 
merely  as  an  example  of  the  infinite  number  of  incidents,  arising 
from  the  pursuit  of  this  or  that  by-end,  which  may  at  any  moment 
throw  into  confusion  a  whole  system  of  policy ;  but  after  all  it 
cannot  be  an  irrational  course  for  any  country  to  throw  its  influence 
into  keeping  tilings  pretty  much  as  they  are  in  another  country, 
until  it  sees  clearly  in  what  direction  to  apply  the  great  power 
which  it  can  exert. 

To  sum  up  then  in  a  few  sentences  my  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  Europe  I  would  say : —     ^L^La 
(  There  arc  local   maladies  in  various  parts  of  it,  but  the  true 
cause    of   the   heightened    pulse    is    the    state   of  the   Eastern    - 
Peninsula.     With  this  state   you  should  deal  by  sedatives,  sub-  — 
mitting    meantime  that  part  of  the  European  body  politic  to  a^^ 
most  minute  and  long-continued  series  of  observations,  for  yoxLM 
may  rest  assured  that  your  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficients 
to   enable   you   to   deal  with  the   malady ;  and   if  you  use  the^ 
knife,  or  adopt  any  other  heroic  remedy,  you  may  well  bring  abouW"- 
results  which  it  makes  one  tremble  to  think  oiy^ 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 


LORD  MACAULArS  ESSAY  ON  BACON  EXAMINED. 


€.  ri^HERE  IB  no  part  of  Bacon's  life  in  which  he  aeems  to  me 
I  to  have  been  truer  to  all  his  duties  than  in  hie  deahngs 
■with  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  suspect  my 
Judgment  of  error  in  that  more  thau  in  other  things :  for  there 
was  nothing  to  infiueucc  it  either  way :  nothing  to  gain  or  lose ; 
nobody  that  I  knew  of  to  wliom  my  opinion  would  give  either 
pleasure  or  pain ;  no  end  that  I  was  pursuing,  besides  the  satis- 
faction of  my  own  mind,  which  would  be  either  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  one  couclosion  more  than  the  otlicr.  If  I  started 
with  any  bias,  it  miist  have  worked  the  other  way ;  for  this  was 
always  the  most  unpopular  of  my  heresies,  in  which  I  found 
synipatliy  most  I'are  and  antipathy  most  vehement.  But  as  in 
entering  upon  the  inquiry  I  had  nothing  to  do  irith  Bympatliies  or 
antipathies,  but  merely  wanted  to  find  out  what  a  man,  whose 
book  I  had  been  reading  with  interest,  was  like,  and  what  he  had 
done,  I  do  not  believe-  that  I  did  start  Tvitli  any  bias.  And  as  the 
opinion  wliich  I  arrived  at  then,  upon  such  information  as  then 
lay  withiu  easy  reach,  has  survived  not  only  the  assaults  of  friends 
and  foes,  but  the  much  severer  test  of  a  veiy  close  and  careful 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  meet  iivith 
which  bears  upon  the  question,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  my  real 
opinion,  which  others  may  value  as  they  please,  but  which  I  am 
myself  bound  to  respect.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  moral 
taste  and  feeling,  our  opinions  will  of  course  vary  with  oui  variouB 
VOL.  XXTUI.  2    0 
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moral  constitutions ;  but  in  these  historical  matters,  wherd  any- 
body may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say  anything,  feelings 
are  apt  to  make  facts.  Now  an  ill-made  fact  may  sometimes  be 
detected  and  removed.  It  ^vill  be  seen  presently  that  the  theory 
of  Bacon's  relation  to  Essex  which  finds,  in  both  stages  of  it — the 
loyal  no  less  than  the  disloyal  period — a  proof  that  he  prized 
Court-favour  above  friendship  and  gratitude,  depends  for  much  of 
its  plausibiKty  upon  facts  misstated  or  misinterpreted.  It  will  be 
seen  also,  I  think,  that  the  adoption  of  these  statements  and 
interpretations  by  the  reviewer  is  not  itself  a  fact  of  much  weighty 
because  it  is  evident  that  in  this,  as  in  the  instances  I  have  already 
examined,  his  information  was  both  scanty  and  loose. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is  in  two  parts,  which  must  be  treated 
separately.  Bacon  attached  himself  to  Essex  in  the  opening  of 
his  career.  He  acted  as  counsel  against  him  at  the  close.  In 
both  cases,  we  are  told,  it  was  "for  these  objects" — ^namely, 
"  wealth,  precedence,  titles,"  &c.  "  For  these  he  joined,  for  these 
he  forsook.  Lord  Essex." 

First  for  the  fii-st.  That  Bacon  joined  Essex  from  unworthy 
motives  was  a  new  suggestion,  I  think,  of  the  reviewer's  own. 
But  as  Essex  was  not  a  man  whom  nobody  joined  from  good 
motives,  why  are  we  to  suspect  Bacon  of  bad  ones  ?  Was  there 
anything  unworthy  in  the  circumstances  which  brought  them 
together,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  mutual  attraction  which  united 
them  ?  Looking  back,  as  before,  for  the  reviewer  s  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  alliance,  all  I  find  is,  that  Essex's  "  mind,  ardent, 
susceptible,  natiuully  disposed  to  admiration  of  all  that  is  great 
and  beautiful,  was  fascinated  by  the  genius  and  accomplishments 
of  Bacon,"  and  that  "  a  close  friendship  was  soon  formed  between 
them."  Of  the  origin  of  this  friendship,  and  the  history  of  its 
formation,  this  is  absolutely  all  he  tells  us.  Was  there  any  reason, 
then,  why  Bacon  should  have  rejected  the  friendship  so  offered, 
or  so  offering  itself  ?  Was  Essex,  however  naturally  disposed  to 
admire  good  things,  a  man  whose  real  character  ought  to  have 
forbidden  Bacon  to  enter  into  such  relations  with  him?  Look 
back  again  at  the  re^'iewer's  o^vn  description  of  him — "a  new 
favomite,  yoimg,  noble,  wealthy,  accomplished,  eloquent,  brave, 
generous,  aspiring  .  .  .  who  was  at  once  the  ornament  of  the 
palace  and  the  idol  of  the  city ;  who  was  the  common  patron  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  men  of  the  sword ;  who  was  the  common 
refuge  of  the  persecuted  Catholic  and  the  persecuted  Puritan.^' 
The  fact  that  Bacon  became  the  close  friend  of  such  a  man  being 
the  only  fact  adduced  to  prove  an  unworthy  motive  in  "joining" 
him,  the  charge  might  be  dismissed  without  more  words,  were  it 
not  that  the  very  introduction  of  such  a  count  into  such  an  indict- 
ment by  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue  requireB  explanation.    The 
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Toviewer  must  have  been  thinking,  surely,  of  something  which  ho 

Ivas  neglected  or  avoided  to  express ;  and,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 

3Iontagn,  we  may  partly  guess  what  it  was.    He  found  it  stated 

in  Montagu's  "  Life,"  that  "  this  intimacy  could  not  fail  to  excite 

"the  jealousy  of  Lord  Burghley ;"  and  that  "in  after-life  Bacon 

'^sr^A  himself  sensible  that  he  had  acted  imwisoly,  and  that  his 

x3oble  kinsmen  had  some  right  to  complain  of  the  readiness  with 

"«vhich  he  and  his  brother  had   embraced  the  views  of  their 

j>0'werful  rival."*    What  authority  Mr.  Montagu  had  for  such  a 

s^f:a,i;ement  I  do  not  know.     The  letter  which  he  refers  to  in  his 

xiote,  apparently  by  way  of  authority,  contains  no  hint  of  any  such 

*lxixig,  and  I  think  it  was  a  mistake.     The  reviewer,  however, 

eluded  on  the  strength  of  it  that  in  joining  Essex  Bacon  had 

^^srted  his  party — an  offence,  in  a  modem  politician's  eyes,  not  to 

excused  in  any  man  Tvdthout  special    reason ;    and   though 

ined  Essex  '*  was  all  he  said,  what  he  saw  in  his  mind  while  he 

it  was  Bacon  forsaking  Burghley.    Having,  however,  in  the 

sentence  but  one,   charged  him  with  the  same  offence   of 

nness  and   low  ambition    for   not   forsaking    Burghley  six 

rs  before,  he  could  not  bring  in  the  name  here  with  good 

^ct.      If   his    persevering  loyalty  to    his  uncle,   in   spite   of 

orose  humours,'*  "sharp  lectures,"  and  "imjust  and  ungracious 

ndses,"  during  the  last  six  years,  "bordered  on  meanness,"t 

%vould   have   been   difBcult   to  contrive  that  the   transfer    of 

8er\T:cos  from   one  whom  lie  had  served  so  much  too  long 

^3ne  who  deserved  of  him  in  eveiy  way  so  much  better,  should 

as  a  fresh   example    of  the  same  kind   of  meanness.      The 

-"torical  instinct  of  the  reviewer  therefore  suppressed  all  allusion 

"the  political  desertion  of  which  ho  was  (I  suppose)  accusing 

in  his  mind.     But  in  so  doing,  while  he  threw  a  veil  over  one 

culty,  he  exposed  another ;  for  if  the  joininf^  of  Essex  was  not 

-  desertion  of  anybody  else,  what  business  has  it  in  a  catalogue 

offences  which  are  to  prove  that  Bacon's  only  object  in  life  was 

^^^irt-favour  ? 

T^his,  however,  is  only  a  speculation  of  my  own,  and  may  or 

^^^^3"  ^ot  be  right.     The  material  fact  is  that  (whatever  may  have 

^  blithe  inward  motions  which  led  to  the  conclusion)  the  con- 

^^^sion  itself  was   wrong.      Kno^ving   that   Bacon   had   spoken 

^S^inst  a  proposition  of  Burglilnjs  in  the  Parliament  of  1593,  and 

^^t  immediately  after  the  dissolution  he  was  set  up  by  Essex  as  a 

'^tididate   for  the  Attorney-Generalship,  the   reviewer  inferred 

^^^t  Bacon,  ha\'ing  by  that  speech  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  from 

^^^^^ghley,  had  tranafcrred  his  services  and  political  allegiance  to 

^Bex.    But  the  fact  is  that  his  alhance  with  Essex  had  been 


Life  of  Bacon;  p.  zxvi.  f  Essays,  ii.  p.  301. 
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formed  long  before — ^formed  at  a  time  when  he  had  least  reason 
to  despair  of  help  from  Burghley — and  upon  conditions  which  did 
not  involve  any  sacrifice  of  his  interest  in  him,  or  any  alienation 
of  feehng.  I  do  not  know  that  the  reviewer  had  the  means  at 
hand  of  determining  the  date  of  it.  He  knew,  or  might  have 
known,  that  it  had  ripened  into  intimacy  before  AtUliony  Bacon 
returned  from  abroad ;  but  without  access  to  Birch's  Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  among  the 
books  taken  out  to  India)  he  could  not  have  ascertained  precisely 
when  that  was.  I  made  out  myself,  however,  from  such  evidence 
as  was  then  accessible,  that  the  beginning  coidd  not  be  dated 
later  than  July,  1591  ;*  and  I  have  learned  since  that  there  are 
traces  of  it  still  earlier — as  early  as  1588.t  Now  it  was  in  1589 
that  Burghley  obtained  for  Bacon  the  revei-sion  of  the  clerkship 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  in  1592  that  Bacon  wrote  the  spinted 
and  affectionate  vindication  of  Burghley 's  character,  both  personal 
and  poUtical,  which  forms  a  separate  chapter  in  his  ^'  Observations 
on  a  Libel."  J  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  communica^ 
tions  which  passed  between  them  after  the  Parliament  of  1593 
the  least  trace  of  any  change  in  their  feelings  towards  each  other. 
Upon  the  first  part  of  the  charge  therefore — ^that  Bacon's  only 
object  in  joining  Essex  was  the  prospect  of  "  wealth,  precedence, 
titles,"  &c. — I  think  I  may  conclude  that  the  case  breaks  down 
like  the  others,  and  may  be  dismissed,  not  only  as  improved,  but 
as  proved  to  have  no  substance  in  it  whatever. 

The  second  part  will  require  a  longer  discussion.  That  ^'for 
these  ohjects^^  Bacon  '^ forsook  Lord  Essex,"  is  a  shoi-t  statement 
involving  several  assumptions.  The  act  of  forsaking  a  friend  may 
be  one  thing  or  another,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. The  motives  may  be  of  many  kinds,  insufficient  or  suffi-^ 
cient.     We  must  look  back  for  the  particulai-s. 

According  to  the  reviewer,  Essex's  fortunes  reached  their  height 
in  1596  with  the  Cadiz  expedition,  and  began  to  decline  imme- 
diately after.§  But  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1599,  after  his 
return  **in  disgrace"  from  Ireland,  that  Bacon  prepared  to  *' for- 
sake him."  Up  to  that  time, — and  after  that  time,  until  he  found 
that  "  while  he  was  tiying  to  prop  the  fortunes  of  another  he  was 
in  danger  of  shaking  Ids  own,"|| — it  is  admitted  that  he  "  honestly 
employed  all  his  address  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  his 
friend  and  the  Queen;"  and  the  date  of  the  supposed  resolution 
to  forsake  him  happens  to  fix  itself  Avith  an  accuracy  which  is 

•  L.  &  L.  i.  104. 

f  In  a  lettor  from  Bacon  to  the  Ear]  of  Leicester,  asking  his  farthorance  of  somo  anit 
In  hii  behalf,  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  tuovecL  Mr.  John  Bruce,  who  told  mo  of  thii 
letter  in  March,  1869,  informed  me  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  nothing  else  in  it 
4)1  B&7  importance. 

1  **  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions  of  Lord  Barghlej.**     L.  &  L.  L  198. 

i  Smysi  ii*  p.  310.  U  lbi<i  p.  312. 
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wanting  in  all  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  very  welcome.  It  was 
"  when  Essex  was  brought  before  the  Cotmcil  to  answer  for  his 
eondnct  in  Ireland."  That  was  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1600 ; 
fonr  years  after  his  fortunes  had  begun  to  decline ;  ten  months 
after  his  return  in  disgrace  from  his  last  and  greatest  employ- 
ment. 

Here  then  we  have  the  date  of  the  desertion  clearly  determined. 
The  resolution  was  taken  when  Bacon  saw  that  "  the  fall  of  his 
patron  was  at  hand."  It  was  then  that  "  he  shaped  his  course 
accordingly ;"  and  it  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  1600,  that  the  first 
act  was  committed. 

Proceeding  from  the  question  of  date  to  the  next  question — 
what  was  the  nature  and  what  the  conditions  of  the  desertion?  we 
get  a  tolerably  definite  answer  to  that  also. 

*'The  person  on  whom  during  the  decline  of  his  influence  he  chiefly 
depended,  to  whom  he  confided  his  perplexities,  whose  advice  he  solicited, 
wfiose  intercession  he  employed,  was  his  friend  Bacon.  The  lamentable 
troth  most  be  told.  This  friend  so  loved,  so  trusted,  bore  a  principal  part 
in  raining  the  Earl's  fortunes,  in  shedding  his  blood,  and  in  blacketiing  his 
memory.  • 

The  desertion  then  was  of  the  worst  kind.  He  did  more  than 
forsake  ;  he  joined  in  the  attack.  The  ti-usted  friend  turned  into 
the  active  enemy,  from  no  better  motive  than  the  fear  of  marring, 
or  the  hope  of  making,  his  own  fortunes. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  third  question — ^what  had  Essex 
done  ?  w^hat  was  laid  to  his  charge  ?  what  was  the  character, 
intention,  and  issue  of  this  proceeding  against  him  before  the 
Council  ?  and  what  was  the  part  which  Bacon  bore  in  it  ? — we 
can  find  no  answer  at  all.  We  are  only  told  that  "  Essex  was 
brought  before  the  Coimcil  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  Ireland^^^ 
and  that  "Bacon  appeared  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  charges.^*  Of 
this,  the  first  overt  act  of  infidelity,  the  fii*st  fruit  of  the  resolution 
to  sacrifice  his  friend's  fortune  for  the  promotion  of  his  own,  this 
is  all  we  are  to  know.  If  we  look  back  again  to  see  what  Essex 
had  been  doing,  we  read  that  "  his  administration  in  Ireland  was 
unfortimate,  and  in  many  respects  highly  blamable ; "  that  "  he 
did  not  possess  the  caution,  patience,  and  resolution  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  a  protracted  war,  in  which  difficulties  were  to  be 
gradually  surmounted,  in  which  much  discomfort  was  to  be  endured, 
and  in  which  few  splendid  exploits  could  be  achieved ;"  that  "  for 
the  civil  duties  of  his  high  place  he  was  still  less  qualified,"  be- 
cause "  though  eloquent  and  accomplished  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
statesman ;"  that  his  "  overthrow "  had  been  foreseen  by  Bacon 
a9  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  "  accepting  the  government 
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of  Ireland/'  from  which  he  did  his  best  to  dissuade  him ;  and  that 
the  prediction  was  accompUshed  by  his  return  **in  disgrace."* 
From  all  which  we  may  gather  that  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  had  been  committed  to  liim  during  a  protracted,  difficult, 
and  uncomfortable  war ;  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful ;  that  he 
returned  with  a  damaged  reputation ;  and  that  he  was  called 
before  the  Coimcil  to  answer  for  something  that  he  had  done  or  not 
done.  But  can  anybody  gather  anything  more?  Was  it  to 
answer  for  having  been  unfortunate,  or  incautious,  or  impatient,  or 
iiTCsolute,  or  unqualified  for  civil  duties,  or  what  i  Before  we  con- 
demn Bacon  for  "  appearing  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  charges," 
we  ought  surely  to  know  what  the  charges  were.  Can  we  find 
any  hint  of  them  in  the  causes  assigned  for  the  decline  of  Essex's 
fortunes  in  1596,  and  the  irreconcilable  quarrel  with  the  Queen  in 
1600!  Not  the  sUghtest.  Among  them  I  find  mention  of  "frank- 
ness "  and  **  keen  sense  of  injustice,"  which  were  "  by  no  means 
agreeable  "  to  the  Queen ;  of  "  hatred  excited  by  the  daring  and 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  bade  defiance  to  his  enemies ; " 
of  "  faults  "  which  "  the  multitude  still  regarded  with  fondness ; " 
of  "  loss  of  credit  at  Couii;  even  for  the  merit  which  he  really  pos- 
sessed;" of  "a  spirit,  proud,  resentful,  and  ungovernable;"  of 
"  the  rage  of  a  young  hero,  incensed  by  multiplied  wrongs  and 
humiliations : "  but  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  which  he  was 
called  before  the  Coimcil  to  answer,  and  which  Bacon  committed 
his  first  treason  by  appearing  at  the  bar  to  support,  not  any  indi- 
cation whatever.  Can  it  be  thp,t  the  reviewer  did  not  knoio  wliat 
they  were  ?  Some  of  the  circumstances  are  very  suspicious.  His 
description  of  the  difficulties  which  Essex  had  to  deal  with  in 
Ireland  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  aUusion  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  ho  really  encountered,  and  suits  the  subsequent 
administration  of  Montjoy  much  better  than  his.  The  position 
of  a  commander-in-chief  going  over  in  April  at  the  head  of  16,000 
men  to  strike  a  great  blow  at  a  rebelUon  in  the  north,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  strike  it  in  August  with  only  2,500,t  having  in  a  tHwnn 
pliant  march  through  the  south  lost  or  othcr^vise  disposed  of  the 
remaining  13,500,  would  surely  have  been  a  tempting  subject  for 
his  pen  if  he  had  known  of  it ;  and  a  "  return  in  disgrace  "  from  an 
administration  which  had  been  "  unfortunate  and  in  some  respects 
highly  blamable  "  would  hardly  have  satisfied  liini  as  a  description 
of  the  sudden  return,  without  warning,  in  direct  disobedience  to 
a  positive  command — accompanied  with,  or  followed  by,  a  great 
number  of  his  captains  and  gentlemen,  who  "  had  quitted  their 
commands,  not  willing  to  stay  there  after  him  *' — of  the  man  who 
had  been  trusted  with  so  great  an  employment.     And  on  what 
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pretence?  Because  the  rebel  chief  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  reduce 

to  obedience  had  refused  to  say  what  conditions  would  satisfy  him, 

without  a  promise  that  they  should  not  be  set  down  in  wiiting  !* 

If  he  knew  all  this,  could  that  ambitious  pen  have  been  content  to 

let  the  case  pass  as  if  it  had  cariied  in  it  no  more  matter  for  a 

paragraph  than  the  recall  of  an  imsuccessful  governor  ?     For  my 

own  part  I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  went  seriously  into   the 

study  of  this  article — ^now  forty  years   ago  save  one — ^knowing 

nothing  of  the  author,  except  his  reviews,  his  speeches,  and  his 

reputation  for  universal  knowledge,  especially  historical,  I  was  so 

struck  with  the  extraordinary  obscurity  in  which  the  part  played 

by  Essex  in  his  own  tragedy  was  allowed  to  remain,  that  I  inclined 

to  ascribe  it  to  the  skill  of  an  advocate  concealing  the  weak  part 

of  his  case ;  for  that  a  writer  so  deeply  read  in  English  history 

blew  no  more  about  so  considerable  a  man  as  Essex  was  as  cUfficult 

to  believe  as  that  so  gi-eat  an  artist  in  historical  nanutive,  if  he 

did  know  more  and  had  no  motive  for  keeping  what  he  knew  out 

of  sight,  w^ould  not  have  told  the  story  better.    Now,  however, 

that  I  have  read  his  own  life  and  letters,  I  can  no  longer  suspect 

him  of  a  deliberate  design  to  conceal  truth  or  mislead  judgment. 

I  believe  rather  that  having  forgotten  the  particulai-s  of  the  story, 

and  feeling  that  he  could  not  handle  them  without  lisk  of  mistakes, 

he  purposely  avoided  details  and  definite  statements,  and  confused 

under  a  kind  of  luminous  haze  the  forms  which  he  could  not  draw. 

Certainly  there  is  no  CAddence  in  tliis  review  that  the  writer  knew 

a  single  circumstance  in  Essex's  life  between  the  summer  of  1596 

and  the  siunmer  of  1600,  which  he  might  not  have  learned  from 

Mr.  Montagu's  extremely  meagi-e  naiTative.    And  yet  those  four 

years  were  filled  wth  stiiring  and  striking  events  wliich  he  must 

have  felt,  if  he  had  remembered  them,  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 

liis  general  description  of  the  situation.     Those  four  years  he 

speaks  of  as  the  period  of  "  the  decline  of  Essex's  influence,"  duiing 

Avliich  he  "  chiefly  depended  upon  "  Bacon,  confiding  to  him  his 

perplexities,  soUciting  liis  advice,  and  employing  liis  intercession.f 

CJpuld  he  liavo  so  described  them  if  he  had  remembered  that  during 

"those  four  years  Essex  had  had  infiuence  to  procure  for  liimself, 

£igainst  the  most  powerful  rivahy  and  competition,  and  contrary  to 

Sacon's  advice,  the  sole  command  of  the  two  gi-eatest  mihtary 

^nterpiTses  of  the  time — the  great  naval  expedition  against  Spain 

in  1597,  and  the  army  of  16,000  men  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  1599? 

If  tlie  review  had  been  the  production  of  any  ordinary  writer,  I 

Jshould  have  infen-ed  that  he  had  never  heard  either  of  the  Island 

"Voyage  or  of  Tyrone.    And  of  these  it  is  ti-ue  that  there  is  not 

much  to  be  leai-ned  from  Mr.  Montagu  (from  whom  he  seems  to 
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have  taken  without  suspicion  everything  except  his  sympathies 
and  judgments) ;  for  of  the  Island  Voyage  Mr.  Montagu  knows 
no  more  than  himself,  and  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  charges  upon 
which  Essex  was  called  into  question  leaves  us  almost  as  much  in 
the  dark.  But  about  the  character  and  intention  of  the  trial 
itself,  about  the  part  which  Bacon  had  to  play  in  it,  about  its  im- 
mediate issue  and  the  effects  which  followed  (of  all  which  it  is  as 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  have  knoA\Ti  notliing  as  how, 
if  he  knew  anytliing,  he  could  have  passed  them  over  as  he  does), 
he  might  certainly  have  learned  something  from  the  pages  which 
lay  open  before  him, — even  without  troubling  himself  to  refer  to 
the  notes  at  the  end,  where  he  would  have  found  Fynes  Moryson's 
report  of  the  whole  proceeding  piinted  at  full  length. 

He  might  have  learned  from  the  text  alone  that  the  purpose  of 
the  proceeding,  both  real  and  declared,  was  only  to  justify  before 
the  world  the  course  which  had  been  already  taken  with  Essex, 
by  calKng  on  him  to  answer  pubKcly  the  charges  upon  which  he 
had  been  committed,  without  involving  him  in  the  penalties  which, 
if  the  answer  were  not  satisfactory,  a  prosecution  in  the  usual 
form  would  have  entailed* — that  the  part  of  the  charge  with 
which  Bacon  had  to  deal  related  only  to  certain  points  of 
**  undutiful  behaviour,"t — ^fruits  of  the  virtue  which  he  so  much 
admires  in  him,  the  *' boldness  such  as  was  then  foimd  in  no 
other  subject"  with  which  he  "  conducted  himself  towards  his 
sovereign/'^ — and  for  which  the  worst  penalty  the  Queen  wished 
to  exact  was  an  apology — that  the  immediate  issue  was  no- 
thing worse  than  the  prolongation  during  the  Queen's  pleasure 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  was ;  the  sentence  being  only 
suspension  from  his  offices  and  continuance  as  prisoner  in  liis 
own  house  till  it  should  please  her  Majesty  to  release  liim§ — ^that 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  fooUsh  meddling  of  his  partisans, 
the  effects  which  were  both  intended  and  expected  did  not  follow 
so  fully  or  so  soon  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  they  were 
not  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  any  new  form  of  oppression  or  dis- 
grace ;  but  a  complete  release  within  a  few  weeks  from  all 
restraint,  with  leave  to  retire  into  the  country  for  his  health.  ||  He 
might  have  learned,  moreover  (what  with  a  \4ew  to  the  question 
specially  at  issue  was  specially  important)  that  Bacon  himself, 
both  before  the  trial,  when  he  undertook  the  part  assigned  to  him, 
and  after  it  was  over,  fuUy  expected  that  that  day's  work  would 
end  the  quarrel ;  and  that  the  part  he  took  in  it  was  taken  and 
performed  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  would  the  better  enable 
him  to  bring  about  that  which  he  most  wished  and  hoped,  and 
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now  daily  looked  for — ^the  full  restoration  of  Essex  to  his  fonner 
place  in  the  Queen's  favour.* 

All  this,  I  say,  he  might  have  learned  from  Mr.  Montagu's 
"  Life  of  Bacon  "  (which  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  use  merely  as  a 
text  for  an  independent  discourse  of  his  own,  but  had  by  him,  and 
read,  and  quoted);  and  if  he  knew  it  all,  how  is  it  that  (the 
question  being  in  what  spirit  Bacon  acted  on  the  occasion)  he 
took  no  notice  of  any  part  of  it  ?  If  the  judicial  proceeding  was 
arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  opening  a  fair  way  for  Essex 
to  deserve  mild  and  favourable  treatment — ^which  it  was  publiclj- 
declared  to  be  by  the  Queen's  own  command ;  if  it  was  conducted 
throughout,  so  far  as  she  had  control  over  it,  in  that  spirit — and 
that  it  was  so  is  manifest  upon  the  very  face  of  the  report;  if  the  sen- 
tence imposed  no  new  penalty,  but  merely  sanctioned  and  justified 
what  had  been  done  already,  leaving  the  duration  of  it  to  the 
Queen's  pleasure ;  if  the  complete  restoration  to  liberty,  which  had 
been  intended  and  expected  to  follow  immediately,  did  (though 
delayed  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  factious  rumours  which  the 
public  hearing  was  meant  to  silencef)  actually  follow  within  a 
few  weeks ;  % — ^npon  what  pretence  can  it  be  set  down,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  as  the  first  act  of  Essex's /a// — ^the  fall  which 
was  "  annoimced  by  a  thousand  signs  to  be  at  hand  "§ — ^to  take  a 
part  in  which  was  to  forsake  him  ?  Compare  the  two  stories,  and 
make  your  choice.  The  question  is  not,  as  in  the  case  we  shall 
have  to  consider  presently,  whether  Bacon  ought  not  to  have 
taken  part  with  his  friend  against  his  country  rather  than  with  his 
coimtry  against  his  friend,  when  to  be  vnih  the  one  was  to  be 
against  the  other,  but  simply  in  what  way  he  could  at  that 
juncture  have  served  his  friend  best.  He  says  that,  hoping  that 
the  difference  between  the  Earl  and  the  Queen  would  be  ended 
by  that  daj^s  work,  he  consented  to  take  part  in  it,  not  only 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  if  required,  but  also  because  the 
better  he  satisfied  the  Queen  at  that  time,  the  more  effectually 
would  he  be  able  to  perform  afterwards  the  office  of  mediator 
between  them :  which  office  he  did  actually  set  about  the  very 
next  day.  The  reviewer,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  he  con- 
sented to  appear  on  that  occasion  against  liis  friend,  not  as  hoping 
to  serve  his  cause  the  better  afterwards,  but  as  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  it  for  desperate.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
know  Bacon's  motives  except  from  himself,  we  do  know  that  for 
three  months  immediately  following  he  was  in  fact  endeavouring 
all  he  could  to  reinstate  the  Earl  in  the  Queen's  favour,  and  was  in 
that  endeavour  risking  his  own  fortunes.  Which  of  the  two  shall 
we  believe  ?     Surely  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
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stoiy  with  Avhicli  all  the  dates  and  all  the  recorded  fiaictB  other- 
wse  ascertainable  agree,  which  is  Bacon's ;  and  in  rejecting  that 
with  wliich  they  all  disagree,  which  is  the  reviewer's.  The  truth 
is  that  for  not  refusing  to  discharge  on  this  occasion  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  place  Bacon  had  every  motive  but  one.  The  single 
consideration  that  might  have  deterred  him  was  the  fear  of  un- 
popularity— of  a  false  imputation  of  ingratitude.  Of  his  many 
concurring  motives,  wliich  was  the  strongest,  and  which  would 
have  given  way  in  a  conflict  with  the  rest,  it  is  idle  to  inquire. 
There  was  here  no  conflict.  Whether  his  desire  to  serve  Essex 
waa  or  was  not  stronger  than  his  reluctance  to  lose  his  influence 
with  the  Queen,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  he  did  desire  to  serve  him, 
and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  only  chance  of  serving  him 
was  to  keep  his  influence  Avith  the  Queen.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
— ^had  he  (for  instance)  been  in  possession  of  some  secret  which 
his  duty  to  the  Queen  required  him  to  disclose,  and  the  disclosure 
of  wliich  would  have  ruined  Essex — then  there  woidd  have  been  a 
conflict  ;•  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  he  would  have  done 
in  such  a  case ;  probably  he  did  not  know  himself.  As  it  was,  he 
could  not  have  done  Essex  a  worse  service  than  to  throw  away  in 
an  idle  ostentation  of  magnanimity  his  opportunities  of  access  and 
audience  at  Court,  these  being  in  fact  the  only  handles  by  which 
he  could  help  him  through.  And  as  he  is  not  even  accused  of 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  previous  proceedings  against 
him,  this  instance  may  be  dismissed,  Uke  the  others,  as  not  ad- 
vancing the  reviewer's  case  by  a  single  step.  So  much  for  the 
part  he  took  in  *'  ruining  the  EaiTs  fortunes." 

But  tliis  last  instance,  though  a  bad  witness  for  the  reviewer,  is 
a  good  one  for  me.  As  a  proof  of  ignorance  or  indifference  with 
regard  to  matciial  facts,  it  is  strong  as  it  stands;  but  its  fiill 
strength  is  yet  to  be  seen.  For  besides  omitting  the  circum- 
stances wliich  I  have  suppUed — and  which,  though  so  legible  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Montagu,  I  must  believe  that  he  did  not  know  of — ^he 
has  so  misplaced  and  misdated  those  which  he  did  know  of,  as  to 
make  them  tell  the  story  quite  wrong.  Headers  who  have  hitherto 
derived  their  impressions  of  the  case  from  this  review  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  period  duiing  which  Essex  depended 
chiefly  upon  "  his  friend  Bacon  " — confided  to  him  his  perplexities, 
soUcited  his  advice,  and  employed  his  intercession — the  period 
during  which  Bacon  "  honestly  employed  all  his  address  "  in  the 
**  difficult,  deUcate,  and  perilous "  task  of  "  managing  two  spirits 
equally  proud,  resentful,  and  ungovernable,"  till  he  was  suspected 
by  each  to  be  working  in  the  interests  of  the  other  * — that  this 
period  was  not  before  he  appeared  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the 
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charges,  but  after.    How  the  reviewer  contrived  to  mistake  the 
d^te  of  these  transactions  is  still  harder  to  understand  than  how  ho 
contrived  to  overlook  the  others ;  for  in  the  veiy  book  from  which 
his  information  came  a  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  them 
jollaws  the  account  of  the  judicial  proceeding  of  the  5th  of  Jime,  and 
^^tends  (with  the  help  of  much  weak  and  unnecessary  commentary) 
oxr^j-nolcsB  than  seventeen  pages;*  in  which — ^to  make  the  en-or  more 
'^^iarccountable — the  dates  of  tlie  principal  transactions — June  6, 
1 6O0 ;  June  12,  1600 ;  August,  1600 ;  October,  1600 ;  January,  1601 
— "^€tTe  given  twice  over ;  being  in  each  case  separately  set  out  in 
tix^  margin.    How  such  an  oversight  can  liave  occm-red,  I  must 
loct^e  to  be  explained  by  those  who  understand  the  possibiUties 
**^oident  to  rapid  reading.    But  the  effect  of  it  is  simply  to  trans- 
"^T*    to  the  first  six  months  of  1600  the  negotiations  which  were 
I'^fitUy  the  business  of  the  last  six,  and  by  passing  in  absolute 
Silence  all  that  happened  between  the  5th  of  June,  1600,  and  the 
StiH  of  February,  1600-1  (no  date  being  mentioned  in  either  case), 
to    niake  the  trial  at  York  House  for  contempt,  and  the  trial  for 
t^^^aeon  at  Westminster,  seem  almost  Uke  parts  of  the  same  trans- 
lotion — one  following  naturally   upon  the  other  with  no  event 
between  worth  mentioning. 

Read  the  whole  passage  as  it  stands,  and  tell  me  how  much  the 
y^riter  knew  about  the  case  upon  which  he  was  going  to  pass 
J'U.dgment.  I  do  not  ask  how  fairly  he  judged,  but  how  much  he 
be  supposed  to  have  known. 


**  When  Essex  was  brought  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  his  couduct 
^'^  Ii^elandf  Bacon,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  excuse  himself  from  taking  part 
^©ainst  his  friend,  submitted  to  tlie  Queen's  pleasure,  and  apjxjared  at  the 
J^^  in  support  of  the  charges.     But  a  darker  serene  was  behind.     The  un- 

.Ppy  young  nobleman,  made  ree^kless  by  despair,  ventured  on  a  rash  and 
^^iiiiuiiJ  enterprise,  which  rendered  him  liable  to  the  highest  i^enalties  of 
^h«  law."t 

iHd  the  writer  know,  when  he  penned  these  three  sentences,  that 
^®8ex  had  suffered  nothing  as  yet  beyond  loss  of  Court-favour, 
f^^^pension  from  liis  offices,  and  confinement,  firat  in  the  house  of 
^^  friend  the  Lord  Keeper,J  and  afterwards  in  liis  own  house 
'^^der  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Barkley  ?§  Did  he  know  tliat 
^^rty  in  July  his  keeper  was  removed,  and  that  the  only  remaining 
I^^^triction  upon  his  liberty  was  the  prohibition  to  leave  London  ?  || 
^d  he  know  that  before  the  end  of  August  this  prohibition  was 
J^^hdrawn,  and  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  would,  except  to 
^Urt?T  Did  he  know  that  during  all  these  montlis  he  had  been 
^«iiHg  Bacon  as  his  intercessor  with  the  Queen,  in  those  very  nego- 
^•tions  which  have  been  just  described  as  conducted  so  honestly 
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and  ending  so  unfortunately,  and  had  himself  been  ^^Titing  to  her 
lettei-s  of  dejected  and  passionate  supplication  for  restoration  to 
favour!*  Did  he  know  that  these  letters  were  only  flattering 
precuraors  of  a  suit  for  the  renewal  of  his  expiring  patent  for  a 
monopoly  of  sweet  ^vines,  the  renewal  of  which  he  considered  **  as 
one  of  the  most  critical  events  of  his  life ;  an  event  which  would 
determine  whether  he  might  ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
former  credit  and  authority  ?"t  Did  he  know  that  the  "  despair  *' 
which  made  the  unhappy  young  nobleman  "reckless"  was  due 
entirely  to  the  failure  of  liis  suit  for  the  renewal  of  this  patent ; 
which  was  passed  in  October  to  trustees  for  the  Queen's  use? J 
Did  he  know  that  this  event  produced  a  sudden  change  in  his 
style  from  obsequious  adoration  to  coarse  contempt  and  abuse  ? 
Had  he,  in  his  rapid  reading  of  the  book  which  lay  before  him, 
happened  to  light  upon  the  foUowdng  paragraph  ? — 

''  Irritated  by  the  refusal  of  his  patent,  he  readily  listened  to  the  pemicioos 
counsels  of  a  few  needy  and  interested  followers.  £ssex  House  had  long 
been  the  resort  of  the  factious  and  discontented ;  secretly  coiuting  the 
Catholics,  and  openly  encouraging"  the  Puritans,  Essex  welcomed  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Court.  He  applied  to  the  King  of  Scotland  for 
assistance^  opened  a  secret  correspondence  tvith  Ireland^  and  calculating  upon 
the  support  of  n  kmje  bodf/  of  the  nohiliti/^  conspired  to  seize  the  Tawei'  of 
London  and  the  Queen  herself  and  marshalled  his  banditti  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses." § 

Did  he  know  that  in  this  business  "  men  of  the  highest  blood 
and  the  fairest  character  were  implicated" — men  "highly  favoured 
by  the  Queen,  and  in  offices  of  gieat  trust  and  importance ?" ||  and 
that  when  the  Queen  sent  four  chief  officers  of  State — all  of  them 
his  friends,  and  two  of  them  his  Idnsmen — to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter,  "  ho  seized  and  confined"  them,  and  "proceeded  into  the 
city,  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  join  him  f'lT  Did  he  remember  what, 
in  allusion  to  this  very  enteiprise,  he  had  himself  admitted  a  few 
pages  before — that  Essex  "  put  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  most  attached  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  tlie  whole 
country  into  confusion^  for  objects  purely  personal  ?"**  And,  knowing 
and  remembering  all  this,  did  he  think  that  in  inviting  his  nnin- 
structed  readers  to  consider  how  the  actors  in  such  a  business 
ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  the  coimtry,  it  was  enough  to  describe  it  as  "  a  rash 
and  criminal  enterprise"  "  ventured  on"  by  "an  unhappy  young 
nobleman  made  reckless  by  despair,"  "  which  rendered  him  liable 
to  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law?"  I  cannot  believe  it.  Mr. 
Montagu  s  statement  of  the  case  (to  which  I  have  hitherto  con- 
fined myself,  because  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other 

*  Montagu,  Ixxvi. — IxxTiii.  f  Ibid.  p.  bcxxiii. 
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anttority  had  been  consulted)  is  timid  and  weak,  and  gives  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  real  emergency.    But  if  his  reviewer  had 
seriously  considered  the  words  which  I  have  printed  in  italics  and 
«J1  that  they  imply,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  taken  it, 
he  seems  to  have  done,  for  a  mere  act  of  youthful  indiscretion 
burst  of  impatience  imder  circumstances  of  extreme  provocar 
i — ^which  though  not  legally  justifiable  was  morally  innocent, 
entitled  to  all  excuses,  true  or  fake,  which  were  compatible 
'^^th  a  formal  record  of  conviction.    To  read  his  remarks  upon  the 
xnanner  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  treated  severally  by  the 
c^ounsel  for  the  prosecution,  by  the  Peers,  by  the  Queen,  and  by 
jpersonal  friends,  one  would  think  he  took  it  for  one  of  those  acts 
of  disputable  legaKty  which  are  sometimes  made  the  subject  of 
formal  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
"trying  the  case  and  ascertaining  the  law ;  as  if  the  plea  of  self- 
defence  (which  was  the  one  really  set  up)  ought  not  to  have  been 
answered  or  disputed  further  than  might  be  necessary  to  induce 
the  Court  to  pronounce  it  insufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  justifica- 
tion :  as  if,  when  it  was  once  settled  by  authority  that  neither 
cLespair  of  recovering  a  Coui't-fortime,  nor  fear  of  being  murdered 
in  bis  bed,  justifies  a  man  in  seizing  the  person  of  liis  sovereign 
and  caUing  on  the  people  to  rise  in  arms,  all  was  done  that  needed 
to  be  done,  and  no  further  inquiiy  should  liave  been  made  as  to 
the  real  liistory  of  the  conspiracy.     The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Montagu 
has  been  so  afraid  of  speaking  out  about  Essex,  and,  tliougli 
admitting  the  truth  of  so  many  grave  charges,  says  so  little  about 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  proved,  and  that  little  in  so  vague 
and  confused  a  fashion — giving  no  account  at  all  of  tlie  accusa- 
tion, the  evidence,  the  defence,  the  reply,  the  subsequent  confes- 
^on,  and  the  further  disclosures  to  which  that   confession  led — 
'^liile,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  so  much  about  the  courage  and 
fi^Tnness  of  the  prisoner  dining;;  the  trial,  about  the  rancour  of  the 
^^^yc'i-s,  the  searching  questions  of  adversaiies,  the  betrayals  by 
^^^nfeclerates,    the    manly  composure  witli  which    \\o    heard   the 
^^*iitence  pronounced,  his  unselfish  anxiety  to  save  the  life  of  his 
'Hend  without  consideration  of  his  own,* — and  then   about  the 
^^ctuations  of  the  Queen's  resolution,  and  her  subsequent  misery, 
J'^naoree,  and  death, — that  the  material  parts  of  the  case  are  over- 
l^d  and  hidden  by  the  chaff;  and  it  is  just  possible  to  fancy  an 
^patient  and  seU-satisfied  critic   sweeping  all  out  of  his  path 
^Sether,  without  looking  at  any  of  them.     It  is  true  that  the 
J*^^^o^ver  does  on  this  occasion  betray  (for  once)  some  curiosity  to 
^oav  more  of  the  case  than  he  had  before  him  in  the  text.     lie  is 
^^ferred  by  Mr.  Montagu  for  what  is  called  "  an  account  of  the 

*  ^lontagn,  p.  xcii. 
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trial"  to  a  note  at  the  end ;  and  this  note  he  must  have  looked  at, 
for  there  is  one  passage  in  it  of  which  he  knows  more  than  the 
allusion  in  the  text  could  have  told  him.  But  that  he  knew  a 
single  fact  about  it  besides  what  he  found  in  this  note  (which,  bjr 
the  way,  instead  of  "an  account  of  the  trial"  contains  onl j  an 
extract,  scarcely  intelligible  by  reason  of  the  blunders  of  the 
manuscript  from  which  it  is  printed,  of  the  two  passages  in  which 
Bacon  took  part ;  without  a  word  to  indicate  their  connection 
with  what  had  gone  before,  or  their  bearing  upon  what  followed), 
I  see  no  reason  to  suspect,  and  several  reasons  to  disbelieve* 
And  as  we  have  seen  that  his  description  of  Essex's  Irish  campaign 
is  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he  knew  none  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  his  description  of  his  rebelKon  by  supposing  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  the  particulars  than  might  be  gathered  from  a 
very  rapid  and  careless  perusal  of  Mr.  Montagu's  account  of  it ;  so 
it  will  appear  that  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  his  trial  are  best 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than 
he  foimd  or  fancied  in  this  extract.  Of  the  "  State  Trials,"  to 
which  Mr.  Montagu  refers  for  farther  information,  there  was  pro- 
bably no  copy  at  hand.  And  that  he  could  have  seen  the  duty  oi 
the  several  parties  who  had  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the  light  in 
which  he  exhibits  it,  if  he  had  had  even  a  vague  notion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  fact,  of  the  character  of  the  evidence,  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  to  light,  of  the  order  in  which  it  was 
produced  in  Court,  of  its  effect  upon  the  defence,  of  the  shiftings 
of  the  ground,  of  the  wanderings  from  the  point,  of  the  occasions 
which  led  to  Bacon's  interposition  and  the  object  at  which  it 
aimed,  is  to  me  simply  incredible. 

It  is  ti-ue.  however,  that  at  this  crisis  Bacon  did  at  last  "  forsake 
Lord  Essex;"  and  the  question  is,  whether  he  could  have  taken 
any  other  course  without  forsaking  something  whicli  had  an 
earlier,  a  stronger,  and  a  more  sacred  claim  upon  him.  His 
endeavours  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  Queen,  having  been 
pei-sevcred  in  with  continual  hope  of  success  for  about  five 
months  after  the  proceeding  of  the  5th  of  June,  had  been  sus- 
pended about  Michaelmas,  when  the  Queen  would  no  longer  listen 
to  him,  and  finally  abandoned  in  the  beginning  of  January,  when 
ho  was  convinced  at  last  that  they  could  do  no  good ;  for  Essex, 
who  had  never  since  his  retum  from  Ireland  given  him  more 
tlian  half  his  confidence,  was  now  preparing  to  appear  in  a  new 
cliaracter,  and  had  ceased  to  confide  in  him  at  all.  His  own 
position,  feelings,  hopes,  interests,  and  wshes  were  not  otherwise 
(*l Hinged.  The  restoration  of  his  friend  to  his  former  greatness 
was  as  important  an  object  to  him  as  it  had  ever  been.  He  had 
III)  new  patron  to  please,  no  new  object  of  ambition  to  aspire  after, 
no  now  part  to  play.    Nor  had  there  ever  been  a  time  when  he 
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more  defdred  or  had  more  reason  to  desire  the  reinstatement  of 
Essex,  through   loyal    8er\'ice  and    behaviour,   as   the   Queen's 
fiivonrite,  than  on  the  morning  when  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
appeared  as  leader  of  an  armed  and  open  rebelUon  against  her 
government.    From  that  day,  no  doubt,  he  "  forsook "  him.     If 
he  had  not  forsaken  him,  he  must  have  forsaken  the  cause  which 
he  believed  to  be  just  and  holy,  in  favour  of  that  for  which  he  had 
always  both  felt  and  professed  the  deepest  abhorrence — ^the  cause  of 
"three  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  all  others,  disloyalty,  ingratitude, 
and  iusolency ;  which  three  offences,  in  all  examples,  have  seldom 
their  doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come."*    The  reviewer,  not 
kno-wing  apparently  that  this  sudden  outbreak  was  the  result  of 
long  premeditation — that  it  was  the  miscarriage  of  a  project 
'^^hich,  after  cooHng  in  Essex's  mind  for  a  whole  year,  had  been 
revived  three  montlis  before,  upon  no  greater  provocation  than 
the  loss  of  his  monopoly,  and  during  those  three  months  had  been 
diligently  thought   on,  discussed,  and  prepared — ^took  it  for  a 
frantic  ebulhtion  of  youthful  impatience.     He  was  "unhappy." 
He  was  **  surrounded  by  enemies."    They  had  "  ruined  his  for- 
tunea.**    They  "  sought  his  life."     Their  "  persecutions  had  driven 
liim  to  despair."     The  act  which  he  had  ventured  on  was  indeed 
a  crime  that  rendered  him  Uable  to  the  highest  penalties  of  the 
la^w ;  but  having  been  committed  in  broad  day,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence* of  thousands — ^the  fact  being  undeniable,  and  its  character 
^1  equivocal — why  probe  it  further  ?     Conviction  was  inevitable, 
and  beyond  a  con\'iction,  what  could  anybody  want  ?t 

To  a  man  who  (having  probed  it  no  further  himself,  ^nd  not 
t^o^ving  what  it  was,  or  how  many  people  were  engaged  in  it) 
l^as  taken  no  pains  to  imagine  the  feelings  or  understand  the 
position  of  those  who  "witnessed  and  had  to  deal  ^vith  it,  such  a 
^^lestion  may  perhaps  seem  rational.  But  it  is  from  their  point  of 
'^^ew  that  we  must  look  at  it  if  we  arc  to  judge  them  justly ;  and 
^o  accept  such  palliations  for  excuse,  or  to  let  such  an  act  pass 
^'^thout  inquiring  further  into  its  character  and  histoiy,  was  for 
^hom  impossible.  Why  was  P^ssex  unhappy?  He  had  liberty, 
*^Xsure,  the  society  of  his  friends,  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  all 
^''^o  accomphshments  of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  tastes,  which 
S^N^e  sweetness  and  dignity  to  private  life.  He  was  unhappy  (for 
^**ything  that  anybody  not  in  his  innermost  confidence  then  knew) 
^^ly  because  he  was  no  longer  a  Court-favourite.  AVhat " enemies" 
^^*5X8  he  surrounded  by?  Only  competitors  for  offices,  employ- 
J^^^^nts,  and  honoura.  AVhat  "  persecutions  "  had  he  suffered  I  He 
^^d  suffered  some  inconveniences.  Having  incurred  the  (Queen's 
'^^rious  and  just  displeasure  by  several  acts  of  direct  disobedience, 

|.     *  Letter  of  advico  to  mv  Lord  of  Essex,  immodiatclv  before  his  jroinjj^  into  Ireland. 
*-•   *  L.  il  p.  129.  "  t  Compare  E^huvs,  ii.  pp.  31,'^,  3U,  320. 
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as  well  as  by  wasting  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  treasure,  in  obtaining  a  useless  truce, 
on  terms  so  dishonourable  as  to  suggest  grave  suspicions  of  some- 
thing worse  than  mismanagement,  he  had  been  called  to  account^ 
and. had  suffered  some  restraint  of  Uberty,  some  reduction  of 
income,  and  for  the  present  a  total  loss  of  power  in  Court  and 
CounciL  But  he  was  not  now  siifiering  for  want  of  Uberty ;  he 
had  been  freed  five  months  ago  from  all  remaining  restraint.  HiB 
reduction  of  income  consisted  only  in  the  non-reiwtraZ  of  the  ex- 
pired lease  of  a  lucrative  monopoly,  for  which  he  had  no  claim. 
And  the  loss  of  power  was  only  the  direct  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  own  misuse  of  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
trusted.  Were  these  the  persecutions,  this  the  kind  of  ruin,  that 
shoiild  "drive  a  man  to  despair?"  Despair  of  what?  Not  Uberty, 
fortune,  or  reputation.  All  these  were  safe  in  his  own  hands. 
And  for  his  *'Kfe,"  who  had  threatened  to  touch  him  ?  The  picture 
of  the  pitiable  condition  of  "  the  unhappy  young  nobleman  "  must 
have  been  drawn  merely  from  his  own  random  attempts  at  re- 
crimination, when  required  to  explain  and  justify  his  actions.  But 
was  it  an  enterprise  that  might  be  despised? — the  act  of  a  solitary 
madman,  with  no  force  to  back  him  ?  The  numbers,  rank,  and 
chamcter  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  are  not  mentioned  in  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  trial  which  is  piinted  in  Mr.  Montagu's 
notes,  and  may  therefore  have  escaped  tlie  notice  of  the  reviewer. 
But  the  Government  that  took  them  in  the  act  must  have  known 
something  about  it — must  have  known  that  so  many  persons  of 
so  many  qualities,  coming  from  so  many  places,  could  not  have 
been  ready  at  an  hour's  notice  to  join  in  such  an  insurrection 
without  preconcert,  and  must  have  understood  the  necessity  of 
kno\ving  more,  if  they  were  to  answer  for  the  public  safety.  The 
State  was  in  fact  threatened  with  a  danger  of  which  no  one  could 
guess  the  extent  or  imminence.  Imagine  an  enterprise  so  aspiring 
and  audacious  suddenly  bui*sting  forth  without  any  note  of  warning 
or  preparation ;  an  enteiprise  in  wliich  more  than  a  hundi'ed  noble- 
men or  gentlemen  of  birth  and  character  were  engaged ;  in  which 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  if  not  actually  impUcated,  were  at  least 
so  dealt  Avith  and  appealed  to  by  the  insurgents  that  it  was  plain 
they  were  by  them  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  ; — what  could 
such  a  thing  mean  ?  what  had  been  the  beginning  of  it,  what  was 
to  be  the  end  ?  how  far  had  it  spread  ?  what  secret  mines  were 
ready  to  burst  under  their  feet  ?  what  secret  treason  was  there  in 
thu  heart  of  the  Com-t,  upon  which  the  conspimtors  relied  for  aid  ? 
To  leani  all  tliis  must  have  been  the  immediate  care  of  the 
Coimcil.  Not  the  conviction  of  the  traitor,  but  the  discovery  of 
the  treason,  was  the  first  tiling  needful :  not  the  punishment  of  the 
incendiary,  but  the  extinction  of  the  fire. 
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That  they  were  to  blame  for  immediately  setting  on  work  all  the 

examining  power  at  their  command,  to  tocover  the  secret  of  it, 

will  hardly,  I  suppose,  be  contended.    But  it  was  at  this  point 

that  Bacon  had  to  make  his  choice  between  the  private  and  the 

public  duty.     If  his  consent  to  take  part  in  the  examinations 

escapes  the  censure  of  the  reviewer,  it  can  only  be  because  he  was 

not  aware  that  any  investigation  preceded  the  trial;  for  the  course 

'W'liich  he  holds  him  to  have  been  bound  by  "friendship,  gratitude, 

«tnd  honour,"  to  take  in  Court,  would  certainly  have  forbidden 

bim  to  assist  in  collecting  the  evidence  and  preparing  the  case. 

**  To  a  high-minded  man,  wealth,  power,  Court-favour,  even  personal 
safety,  would  have  appeared  of  no  account  when  opposed  to  friendship, 
gr-atltude,  and  honour.  Such  a  man  would  have  stood  by  the  aide  of  Essex 
at  the  trial — ^would  have  spent '  all  his  power,  might,  amity,  and  authority,' 
in  solicituig  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence ;  would  have  been  a  daily  visitor 
at  the  cell;  would  have  received  the  last  injunctions,  and  the  last  embrace 
upon  the  scaffold."* 

J£   -this  was  his  proper  duty  at  the  trial,  it  must  have  been  his 

before  the  trial  (the  case  being  one  in  which  the  criminaKty 

so  obvious  that  conviction  was  certain)  to  refuse  his  help  in 

_  the  evidence.    Yet  on  what  ground  could  he  have  asked 

^^  l>e  excused?    It  was  a  service  that  came  strictly  within  the 

y  of  his  place ;  and  though  there  are  cases  in  which  a  man 

rather  to  resign  his  place  than  perform  its  duties,  he  ought 

^*^     l:iave  a  good    reason  for  doing  so ;  especially  in  seasons  of 

^'^"^^Tgency  and  danger,  when  all  hands  are  wanted.    Conspiracies 

^ST^inst  the  Queen's  life  were  things  of  annual  occurrence.     For 

I^^*^^t:ection  against  them  she  relied  not  so  much  on  her  military 

Td  as  on  the  vigilance  of  her  councillors  and  lawyers  in  dotect- 

the  treasons  and  bringing  the  traitors  to  justice.     And  no 

"^^l^t  their  loyal  zeal  was  kept  by  such  sei-vices  in  a  state  of 


^^^^^"tinual  excitement,  so  that  hesitation  to  act  was  as  much  out  of 
■^  ^^     question  with  them  as  with  a  soldier.     Now  suppose  Bacon 


of  being  a  law-officer  had  been  an  officer  of  the  guard, 

y^^^  ^  when  Essex  was  coming  in  strength  do^vn  Ludgate  Hill  had 

.    ^^n  ordered  to  charge.     Would  you  have  had  liim  say,  "No,  he 

^^^y  benefactor ;  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  land ;  you  have  plenty 

X^eople  to  fight  him ;  I  resign  my  commission,  and  Avill  be  only 

^^^oker-on?"     Surely  not.     Now  I  say  that  in  turbulent  times, 

1    *^ch  teemed  with  conspiracies  open  and  secret ;  being  neverthe- 

^*i  times  of  peace,  when  the  law  was  the  weapon  by  which  they 

^"^e  to  be  met ;  times,  too,  when  the  divine  right  of  kings  was 

^^Versally  believed  in,  and  loyalty  was  felt  as  a  religious  obligation; 

^  ^Wom  law-officer  of  the  Crown  must  have  felt  his  charge  to  be 

*  Essays,  ii.  p.  813. 
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as  definite,  as  imperative,  as  paramount,  as  that  of  a  soldier  on 
duty.  An  order  to  examine  witnesses  or  to  prepare  an  indictment 
was  to  the  one  what  an  order  to  charge  was  to  the  other.  Not  to 
be  icWi  the  Crown  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  to  be  against  it. 
Xay,  setting  all  that  aside,  I  doubt  whether  even  as  a  friend  of 
Essex  who  would  not  ^viUingly  beUeve  him  guilty  of  the  worst, 
Bacon  would  naturally  have  tcished  to  decline  the  duty.  So  long 
as  Essex*s  plans  and  motives  were  unknown,  it  must  have  been 
possible  to  hope  that  his  case  was  not  so  bad  as  it  appeared.  A 
seasonable  question  to  a  "witness  might  have  brought  out  a 
palliating  circumstance,  which  an  unfriendly  examiner,  not  looking 
or  wishing  for,  would  have  missed.  If  he  did  wish  to  "  succour" 
Essex,  this  would  have  given  him  much  the  best  chance — much 
better  than  "  standing  by  his  side.'' 

But  it  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  when  the  examinations 
were  finished,  when  the  depth  of  the  danger  was  known,  and  the 
duty  that  remained  was  only  accusation  and  production  of  evi- 
dence, he  might  have  left  that  part  to  somebody  else.  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  have  wislied  even  then — either  as  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  State  or  as  a  faithful  friend  to  Essex  himself — ^to 
abdicate  his  position.  The  secret  of  the  "  rash  enterprise  "  had 
been  so  carefully  concealed  and  so  well  kept  that  all  the 
examining  committees  were  hard  at  work  for  seven  successive 
days  Avithout  finding  it  out.  On  the  eighth  they  found  out  all ; 
and  every  hour's  delay  being,  in  the  excited  state  of  men's  minds, 
full  of  danger,  they  determined  to  bring  the  two  principals  to 
trial  the  next  day.  The  evidence  just  discovered  was  communi- 
cated at  once  to  Coke  and  Bacon,  with  oi-ders  to  proceed  upon  it 
immediately.  Upon  what  pretence  could  Bacon  have  refused  his 
part  ?  He  could  not  say  that  it  was  an  offence  which  ought  not 
to  be  proceeded  against.  He  could  not  say  that  the  proposed 
proceeding  was  any  way  imjust,  unfair,  or  harsh.  He  could  not 
8ay  that  Essex,  if  guilty,  ought  not  to  be  declared  guilty.  Did  he 
tliink  there  were  palliating  circumstiinces  in  the  case  ?  He  could 
not  deny  that  the  proper  time  for  bringing  them  forward  was  at 
the  trial.  Did  he  think  those  circumstances  were  such  as  might 
properly  induce  a  pardon  ?  He  could  not  deny  that  it  was  after 
the  trial,  not  before,  that  that  question  ought  to  be  considered. 
Clearly,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  discover  the  trutJi ;  and 
what  he  had  to  do  was  no  more  than  to  set  forth  truly  that  portion 
of  tlie  case  which  was  assigned  to  liim ;  and  though  the  confessions 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  taken  separately  yet  agreeing  in  all 
material  points,  had  now  made  the  case  against  Essex  so  clear  that 
there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  his  guilt,  we  must  remember 
that  nobody  as  yet  knew  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  or  what 
line  of  defence  he  would  adopt.    Not  only  ^vith  a  view  to  a  just 
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concltudon  of  the  trial  was  it  necessary  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  shoiild  be  perfect  masters  of  the  case,  but  for  the 
interest  of  Essex  himself  (who,  though  he  could  not  have  escaped 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  might  nevertheless  by  his  demeanour  have 
deserved  mercy),  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  prosecution  should 
not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  most  iUiberal  and  merciless 
and  p€U9sionate  of  all  prosecutors — Edward  Coke.  A  tender,  tem- 
perate, and  skilful  speaker,  though  his  office  were  to  urge  the 
charge  home,  might  nevertheless  have  done  much  to  temper  and 
soften  it,  and  moderate  the  beha^dour  of  the  prisoner.  If  Bacon 
had  not  cared  about  his  duty  at  all, — if  his  entire  sympathy  had 
been  ^\dth  Essex,  and  his  sole  object  to  befriend  him  as  far  as  his 
case  admitted, — I  do  not  think  he  could  have  wished  to  be 
released  from  his  share  in  the  prosecution.  Not  that  I  believe  that 
was  his  motive.  I  bcKeve  he  was  a  true  soldier,  prepared  to  defend 
his  position  against  whomsoever,  friend  or  enemy.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  wished  Essex  to  come  out  of  the  business  as  well  as 
he  could,  consistently  with  truth  and  justice ;  and  on  both  accounts, 
— ^both  as  a  lover  of  justice  and  as  a  lover  of  Essex, — ^he  must  have 
wished  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking.  As  for  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  prisoner  at  the  trial  and  soliciting  a  mitigation  of 
the  sentence,  visiting  his  cell,  and  all  that,  what  can  the  reviewer 
have  been  thinking  of?  I  give  him  full  credit  for  ignorance  of  most 
things  bearing  on  this  trial ;  but  he  must  have  known  that  Bacon 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  hold  any  communication  with 
the  prisoner,  or  to  open  his  mouth  in  his  behalf. 

Of  all  that  took  place  between  the  insurrection  and  the  trial,  of 

the  evidence  which  the  preUminary  examinations  eKcited,  and  of 

the  complete  alteration  which  it  produced  in  the  complexion  of  the 

Case,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything.     Of  the  trial 

itself  he  appeal's  (as  I  said  before)  to  have  known  no  more  than 

might  be  collected  from  the  repoi-t  of  Bacon's  part  in  it,  as  printed 

itx  the  notes  to  Montagu's  "Life ;"  and  as  in  this  there  happened  to 

fe^  no  allusion  to  the  consultations  at  Drury  House, — the  fatal  dis- 

<^overy  which  not  only  ovei-threw  the  whole  fabric  of  the  defence, 

darkened  the  aspect  of  the  treason  by  proving  it  long  con- 

dered  and  deep  laid, — he  ;remained  in  ignorance  of  these  to  the 

and  constructed  his  theory  of  the  case,  and  how  it  ought  to 

ve  been  dealt  with,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  action  of  the 

^'fcli  of  February  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  desperation  inspired  by 

>  fear  of  something  that  some  enemy  was  going  to  do  to  him. 

t  as  this  is  the  ground  of  his  main  attack  upon  Bacon — his 

of  that  he  bore  a  principal  part  in  shedding  the  Earls  blood, 

which  he  labours  for  some  ten  pages  of  narrative,  illustration, 

argument — and  as  people  are  not  satisfied  wtli  a  reference  to 

^^ViU  and  correct  statement  of  the  case,  as  showing  that  his  whale 

2  D  2 
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argument  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the  facts  and  needs  no 
further  answer,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  take  the  points  of  the 
charge  one  by  one,  and  answer  them  separately. 

^^  He  appeared  as  coimsel  for  the  prosecution.  In  that  situation  he  did  not 
confine  hiiuself  to  what  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  procure  a  ver- 
dict. He  employed  all  his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning;  not  to  ensore 
a  conviction, — ^for  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  conviction  was  in- 
evitable,— but  to  deprive  the  unhappy  prisoner  of  all  those  excuses  which, 
though  legally  of  no  value,  yet  tended  to  diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
crime ;  and  which  therefore,  though  they  could  not  justify  the  Peers  in 
pronouncing  an  acquittal,  might  incline  the  Queen  to  grant  a  pardon."* 

Of  Bacon's  consent  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution  I 
have  already  said  enough.  He  had  no  motive  for  refusing  to 
take  the  part  which  belonged  to  his  place  except  the  fear  of 
unpopularity.  And  the  charge  of  going  beyond  his  duty  in  per- 
forming  it  rests  upon  two  or  three  assumptions  in  doctrine  or  in 
fact  which  I  think  will  not  be  allowed. 

The  first  is,  that  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  not  justified  in 
proving  more  against  the  prisoner  than  just  enough  to  make  out 
a  legal  case  for  conviction.  If  the  prisoner  alleges,  in  his  own 
excuse,  circumstances  which  without  making  his  act  legal  make 
it  less  immoral,  he  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  them,  whether  true  or 
false  (I  add  the  last  clause,  because  if  they  are  true,  he  clearly 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  them  either  way) :  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  a  court  of  justice  is  to  take  no  notice  of  the  moral 
quality  of  the  ofiences  on  which  it  sits  in  judgment,  and  that  every 
excuse  which,  if  true,  would  deserve  a  pardon,  is  to  be  taken  as 
true  without  inquiry.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  every 
man  who  followed  Essex  on  that  day  was  guilty  of  treason ;  to 
prove  that  he  was  with  him  was  "  sufiicient  to  procure  a  verdict.** 
But  was  every  man  as  guilty  as  he  ?  And  if  he  was  guiltier 
than  those  who  believed  that  they  were  only  defending  him 
against  assassination,  how  were  the  Peers  or  the  Queen  to  know 
it,  unless  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  permitted  to  show 
that  the  fear  of  assassination,  though  a  tine  excuse  in  one  case, 
was  a  false  pretence  in  the  other  ?  Was  it  fit  that,  in  a  proceeding 
upon  so  grave  a  matter  in  the  highest  court  of  justice,  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  leader  and  the  follower,  or 
between  a  crime  of  mahce  and  a  crime  of  madness  ?  As  a  general 
doctrine,  I  do  not  think  the  reviewer  himself  would  have  seriously 
maintained  this.  He  must  have  been  secretly  possessed  with  the 
behef  that  the  excuses,  of  the  benefit  of  which  Bacon  laboured  to 
deprive  Essex,  were  true.  And  this  brings  me  to  his  assumptions 
as  to  the  facts,  which  I  must  give  in  his  own  words : — 

^  The  Earl  urged  as  a  palliation  of  his  frantic  acts  that  he  was 

*  Etsaja,  ii.  p.  818. 
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rounded  bv  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  that  they  had  ruined  his 

fortunes,  that  they  sought  his  life,  and  that  their  persecutions  had  driven 

liim  to  despair.    This  was  true ;  and  Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be  true.    But 

lie  affected  to  treat  it  as  an  idle  pretence.    He  compared  Essex  to  Pisis- 

tiratuSf  who  by  pretending  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  assassination,  and 

^sxhibiting  self-inflicted  wounds,  succeeded    in  establishing  tyranny  at 

Athens.    This  was  too  much  for  the  prisoner  to  bear.    He  inteiTupted  his 

vingrateful  friend  by  calling  on  him  to  quit  the  part  of  an  advocate,  to 

<x>nie  forward  as  a  witness,  and  to  tell  the  Lords  whether  in  old  tunes  he, 

XVands  Bacon,  had  not,  mider  his  own  hand,  repeatedly  asserted  the  truth 

of  what  he  now  represented  as  idle  pretexts."* 

To  this  statement  I  have  several  exceptions  to  take. 
In  the  first  place,  Essex  pleaded  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies, 
saot  in  palliation  of  a  frantic  action,  but  in  justification  of  a  de- 
Xiberate  action,  which  he  came  prepared  to  avow  and  defend, 
he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  excused  it  as  a  short  mad- 
brought  on  by  despair  of  the  Queen's  favour  (for  this,  after 
was  the  only  kind  of  persecution  which  he  was  suffering),  the 
"^Evhole  trial  would  probably  have  taken  a  different  turn;  and 
lacon  would  imdoubtedly  have  made  a  very  different  speech 
that  which  he  did  make.t  But  he  took  the  opposite  course. 
[e  boldly  pleaded  not  guilty ;  came  prepared  to  justify  the  whole 
^^^ction  as  imdertaken  in  self-defence  against  a  plot  laid  by  his 
X^n'V'ate  enemies  to  assassinate  him.  And  this  ground  (in  the  open- 
of  the  case,  when  he  thought  the  Government  knew  of  nothing 
^eyond  the  armed  assembly  and  tumult)  he  did  actually  and 
explicitly  take  up.  It  is  true  that  when  he  found  they  had  dis- 
jovered  the  whole  secret — ^that  they  knew  all  the  particulars  of 
previous  preparations  and  consultations,  and  how  (many  days 
^:Defore)  the  expediency  of  raising  a  party  in  the  city  had  been 
^^^^llced  over,  the  project  of  seizing  the  Tower  formally  discussed, 
^^nd  a  plan  for  surprising  and  mastering  the  Court  considered  in 
<3.etail  and  all  but  matured; — ^and  moreover,  when  the  Earl  of 
loutbampton,  standing  by  his  side  at  the  bar  and  answering  on 
sudden  to  these  imexpected  charges,  had  by  his  answer  vir- 
^'ually  admitted  the  facts ; — it  is  true,  I  say,  that  he  then  shifted 
position,  and  (being  compelled  in  his  extremity  to  put  another 
olour  upon  his  proceedings)  pretended  or  admitted  (call  it  which 
will)  that  he  had  a  further  object,  which  was  to  force  his  way 
the  Queen  and  induce  her  to  remove  his  enemies  from  her 
oiUQcils.  But  his  mention  of  these  "enemies"  in  the  first 
^'Xist^ance  was  distinctly  as  of  persons  from  whom  he  stood  in  fear 
a  personal  attack ;  and  his  motive  for  mentioning  them  was 
accoimt   for    the    armed   assembly  on   Sunday  morning   at 


•  Eeiayf,  IL  p.  814. 

t  '^I  did  not  expect  that  matter  of  defence  would  haye  boon  pleaded  this  day;  and 
tlierafora  /  mwU  aiter  mtf  gpeechfrom  that  1  intended,** — Report  of  the  TriaL 
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Essex  House,  and  for  locking  up  the  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  other  officers  sent  from  the  Council  to  command 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  indeed  the  pretence  which 
he  had  devised  and  meditated  from  the  beginning,  and  which 
he  always  intended  to  rest  upon.  The  evening  before  the 
insurrection,  he  had  industriously  scattered  about  the  city 
and  elsewhere  niraours  of  a  pretended  plot  against  his  life. 
On  the  morning  of  the  insurrection  he  declared  to  the  Lord 
Keeper,  as  accounting  for  the  concourse  of  so  many  armed 
friends,  that  his  hfe  was  sought,  that  he  should  have  been 
murdered  in  his  bed,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  assembled  there 
to  defend  their  lives,  '^^^len  he  went  into  the  city  to  seek  help 
there,  he  repeated  the  same  story  Avith  some  variations  to  the 
people  in  the  streets.  Upon  his  trial  he  again  alleged  the  same 
apprehension  in  justification  of  his  proceeding  on  that  day. 
"  Having  had  certain  advertisement "  (he  said)  "  on  Saturday  at 
night  that  my  private  enemies  icere  in  arms  against  me,  and  the  same 
news  being  seconded  on  Sunday  morning  by  persons  worthy  the 
beKeving,  I  resolved  to  stand  upon  my  guard."  And  again — '*  Ab 
for  locking  up  the  Lords  sent  from  the  Council,  it  was  done  in 
charity  and  without  disloyalty,  and  intended  only  to  safeguard 
them  lest  they  should  have  taken  hurt ;  for  when  the  people  in  the 
streets  shouted  with  a  great  and  sudden  outcry,  they  said,  *  We 
shall  all  be  slain ' — at  which  time  I  and  my  friends  thought  our 
enemies  had  been  come  to  beset  the  housed  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  Essex's  plea  was  not  that  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  had 
"  driven  him  to  despair"  but  that  they  had  driven  liim  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  liis  life.  And  this  was  the  plea  against  which 
Bacon's  answer  was  directed. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  told  that  the  plea  "  was  true,  and 
Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be  true;"  both  wliich  assertions  I  flatly 
contradict.  It  was  false ;  and  Essex  well  knew  it  to  be  false. 
There  were  no  enemies  of  the  kind.  Enemies  who  sought  hi« 
hfe  (the  only  kind  of  enemies  in  question)  there  were  certainly 
none.  Rivals  there  were  no  doubt,  who  were  doing  wliat  they 
could  to  keep  his  fortunes  down ;  but  the  worst  they  could  do  was 
to  keep  him  out  of  Court,  and  the  worst  of  his  despair  was  but  a 
farewell  to  Court-favour. 

But  though  Essex's  plea  was  totally  false,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  answered.  For  had  he  been  able  to  make  it  good — 
had  he  been  able  to  sliow  that  his  original  design  in  gathering  a 
number  of  armed  men  at  Essex  House  was  no  more  than  to  resist 
an  attack  by  armed  enemies,  which  he  really  apprehended,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  action  followed  upon  this,  one  thing  drawing 
on  another  in  the  hurry  «  '  -•  w^^tion  of  the  time — ^it  would  have 
amoimted  not  only  to  a  veiy  nearly  to  a  justifioa- 
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tion  -  At  any  rate  it  would  have  discharged  liiin  of  all  imputation 
of  a*  treasonable  intentimu  It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  line  of 
deFonce  which  the  Government  had  not  anticipated ;  and  in  the 
desiiltory  progress  of  the  trial  (during  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  prisoners  being  allowed  to  make  their  remarks  upon  the 
fievoial  points  of  the  charge  and  evidence  as  it  proceeded,  the 
argxunent  was  continually  shifting  from  one  thing  to  another), 
there  was  some  danger  of  its  being  left  unanswered.  And  there- 
for© it  was  that  Bacon  (whose  eye  was  always  upon  tlic  material 
points  of  the  case  in  hand)  rising  in  his  tuni,  and  "  altering  his 
speech  from  that  he  had  intended,"  recalled  this  point  of  the 
defence,  and  showed  how  ill  it  hung  together,  and  what  a  mere 
pi^etence  it  was,  and  an  artifice  as  old  as  the  days  of  Pisistratus. 
illustration  was  certainly  fair  and  apt ;  and  what  harm  there 
in  quoting  it,  I  confess  I  caimot  see.  The  comparison  was 
XI  ot  in  any  way  degrading.  It  was  not  as  if  he  had  compared  him 
"^o  Nero  or  Catiline,  or  any  of  the  infamous  characters  of  histoiy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  Bacon  had 
himself  "  in  old  times,  under  liis  own  hand,  repeatedly  asserted 
*lio    truth  of  what  he  now  represented  as  idle  pretexts;"  which 
^gctin  I  deny.     Bacon  had   never  asserted  any  such  thing  as 
t^hat  Essex  had  enemies  against  whom  it  was  necessary  that  he 
shoTild  stand  upon  armed  guard ;  or  that  there  was  any  machina- 
tion against  him  which  could  bo  resisted  by  force.     "  Under  his 
OAr^'ri  hand"  (if  by  that  be  meant  in  his  oicn  jyerson).  Bacon  had  said 
5*^^ tiling  about  the  existence  of  enemies  of  any  kind.     It  was  only 
^*^     O-  letter  drawn  up  by  liim  in  Essex's  name,  and  which  was  to 
^^^     taken  for  Essex's  own   composition,  tliat   he   had  (not  '*re- 
l^p^^tedly"  but  once;  not  "in  old  times"  but  lately;  not**  under 
■^^^    o^vn  hand"  but  under  Essex's)  attributed  the  depression  of  his 
^^^tiiines  to  the  power  of  certain  persons  about  the  Queen,  who 
*^^^^Tiig  access  to  her  ear  abused  it  with  false  infonnation.     To  say 
^^^t:  this  amounted  to  an  admission  on  the  part  of  Bacon  that  the 
to-r^- about  the  plot  against  Essex's  Ufe  was  true,  is  merely  absurd, 
^loes  not  even  prove  that  tlie  depression  of  his  fortunes  was 
*^^^^ved  by  Bacon  to   be   the  work  of  Court-enemies.      It  only 
^^'^^'os  that  he  could  tliink  of  nothing  so  likely  to  make  the  (^iieen 
^*^t:ore  him  to  favour  as  the  suggestion  that  his  exclusion  from 
^^^CDur  was  not  her  own  doing,  but  the  work  of  others  who  Avere 
^^Vt^ing  her.     Anyhow,  the  matter  was  totally  irrelevant.     The 
^^"^^r  was  a  dramatic  work ;  a  de^-ice  got  up  between  P>ac()ii  and 
*^^x  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  impression  upon  the  (^hieen. 
^^^  this  pubKc  reference  to  it  was  no  less  idle,  considered  as  an 
^y^Hment  upon   the   point   in   question,  than   unjustifiable  con- 
*^^^red  as  a  violation  of  confidence. 

ThiB  was  the  first  speech  Bacon  made  during  the  trial ;  the  fii*st 
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occasion  on  which  he  is  mentioned  as  taking  any  part.  His  object 
was  to  bring  the  discussion  back  to  the  question,  from  which 
Coke,  who  was  the  leader,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  away. 
The  defence  set  up  by  the  prisoner  had  not  been  properly 
answered ;  and  yet  it  required  an  answer.  That  the  answer  he 
gave  was  just  and  to  the  point  cannot  be  denied ;  and  unless  it 
was  his  duty  to  act  tis  the  prisoner's  counsel  I  cannot  see  tho 
impropriety  of  urging  it. 

His  second,  and  only  other  speech,  was  made  at  a  later  stage, 
and  had  a  similar  object :  an  object  wliich  cannot  be  properly 
imderstood  without  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and 
was  therefore  imintelligible  to  the  reviewer,  for  whom  these  two 
speeches  constituted  the  whole  proceeding,  but,  taken  in  its  place, 
appears  qiiite  natural  and  peiiinent. 

Let  us  take  his  account  of  it  first. 

'^  As  if  the  allusion  to  Pisistratus  were  not  sufficiently  offensive,  he  made 
another  allusion  still  more  unjustifiable.  He  compared  Essex  to  Henry 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  rash  attempt  in  the  city  to  the  day  of  the  barri- 
cades at  Paris.  Why  Bacon  had  recourse  to  such  a  topic  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  verdict.  It 
was  quite  certain  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  jealous  princess  on  whose  pleasure  the  Earl's  fate  depended. 
The  faintest  allusion  to  the  degrading  tutelage  in  which  the  last  Valois 
had  been  held  by  the  House  of- Lorraine  was  sufficient  to  harden  her  heart 
against  a  man  who  in  rank,  in  military  reputation,  in  popularity  among 
the  citizens  of  the  capital,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Ijcague."* 

Here  again  we  have  this  extraordinary  new  doctrine  as  to  the 
duty  of  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution :  as  if  the  object  of  a 
criminal  trial  were  to  obtain  a  bare  verdict, — not  to  discover  the 
offence ;  and  moreover  as  if  a  public  prosecutor  in  a  court  of 
justice  ought  to  bo  thinking,  not  of  his  business,  which  is  to 
"show  the  face  of  Tnith  to  the  face  of  Justice," — but  of  the 
means  of  working  on  his  sovereign's  humour.  Elizabeth,  we  may 
be  sure,  knew  all  about  tho  day  of  the  banicades  without  bein^ 
reminded  of  it  by  Bacon.  It  was  as  supei-fluous  to  remind  her  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  business,  as  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
attempt  to  conceal  it  from  her.  But  there  was  a  party  whom  it 
was  not  superfluous  to  remind  of  these  things, — who  were  but  too 
likely  to  overlook  them, — and  to  w^hom  it  wa«  of  great  national 
importance  to  present  them  in  a  just  light ; — I  mean  the  public  at 
large.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  trial,  whatever 
punishment  might  be  awarded  to  the  offendere,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  justice  of  it  should  be  made  out  to  the  satis- 
faction not  only  of  the  judges,  but  of  the  people.     Substantiated 

*  EsMyi,  il  p.  814. 
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as  the  charge  against  Essex  was — fully  substantiated  in  every 
point — we  know  that  the  people  did  in  fact  muraiur  against  the 
sentence.     How  much  more,  and  how  much  more  dangerously, 
would  they  h^ve  murmured,  if  the  case  had  been  left  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  only  half  made  out!    How  unjust 
would  it  have  been,  not  only  to  the  State,  the  safety  of  which 
depended  upon  the  right  dealing  with  it,  but  to  the  prisoner  him- 
self I     Such  an  attempt  by  so  popular  a  man  as  Essex  was  a  very 
serious  thing.    The  advantage  of  a  few  hours  might  have  turned 
it  into  the  first  stroke  of  a  civil  war.    The  punishment  of  it  was  a 
momentous  question  of  State  ;  and  the  question  was  what  it  really 
de$ervedy   therefore  what   it   really  was; — not  whether  a  capital 
sentence  was  justified  by  the  bare  letter  df  the  law,  but  whether 
the  execution  of  that  sentence  was   demanded  by  justice  and 
State-poUcy.    For  this  purpose,  to  present  the  case  in  its  true 
colours  was  surely  the  imperative  duty  of  all  persons  charged 
with  the  prosecution.    To  let  the  Queen  and  the  people  beUeve 
"that  Estox's  recj  object  was  only  to  defend  himself  against  assas- 
Anation,  would  have  been  most  unjust  to  them.    To  explain  to 
"the  Queen  privately,  or  to  the  people  extra-judicially,  the  false- 
hood and  frivoUty  of  that  plea, — without  having  publicly  chal- 
lenged it  at  the  bar, — would  have  been  most  unjust  to  him.    The 
::fir8t  would  have  betrayed  the  State  in  conceaUng  the  truth  ;  the 
second  would  have  betrayed  the  prisoner  in  cheating  him  of  his 
-opportunity  of  defence. 

Now  as  to  this  fresh  allusion  wliich  the  reviewer  says  was  "more 
>mju8tifiable  "  than  the  other — this  topic  which  he  **  cannot  under- 
stand why  Bacon  had  recourae  tq " — ^he  could  have  had  no  diffi- 
-^ulty  in  understanding  it  if  he  had  known  how  the  case  stood  at 
ithe  time  when  it  was  introduced.  I  can  hardly  think  he  would 
^liave  disapproved  of  it.  Essex's  first  story  was  that  he  was  merely 
^^u^tdng  in  self-defence  against  private  enemies  from  whom  he  had 
:3'ea8on  to  apprehend  an  attack.  In  answer  to  this  it  had  been 
«(hown  that  there  was  no  groimd  for  any  such  apprehension,  and 
'that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  pretext  hke  that  of  Pisistratus.  But 
^tius  excuse,  even  if  true,  would  have  accounted  only  for  the  muster 
of  friends  and  the  restraint  of  the  Councillore.  How  was  he  to 
•account  for  his  projected  attempt  upon  the  Court  and  for  his 
^endeavour  to  raise  help  in  the  city  ?  To  tliis  question  he  repUed 
"that  his  object  was  only  to  secure  access  to  the  Queen,  that  he 
>night  "unfold  to  her  his  gi-iefs  against  liis  private  enemies." 
3acon  ans>vered, — Grant  that  you  meant  only  to  go  as  a  sup- 
pliant, "  shall  petitions  be  presented  by  armed  petitionei-s  ?  This 
must  needs  bring  loss  of  Uberty  to  the  Prince.  Neither  is  it  any 
point  of  laAV  (as  my  Lord  of  Southampton  would  have  it  beUeved) 
tiiat  condemns  them  of  treason,  but  it  is  apparent  in  common 
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eenae.  To  take  secret  counsel,  to  execute  it,  to  run  together  in 
nuinbei-B,  armed  with  weapons, — what  can  be  the  excaee? 
Waraed  by  tlie  Lord  Keeper — by  a  herald — and  yet  persist ;  will 
any  simple  man  take  this  to  be  less,  than  treason  ?."  Upon  this 
Essex  argued  that  "  if  he  had  purposed  anything  against  others 
than  those  his  private  enemies,  he  would  not  have  stirred  with  so 
slender  a  company."  "  Whereuuto  Mr,  Bacon  answered  "  (con- 
tinues the  Report),  "  It  was  not  the  company  you  carried  with  you, 
but  the  assifltance  you  hoped  for  iu  the  city,  which  you  trusted 
unto.  The  Duke  of  Guise  thi-ust  himself  into  Paris  on  the  day  of 
the  barricadoB,  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  attended  only  with  eight 
gentlemen,  and  found  that  help  in  the  city  which  (thanks  be  to 
God)  you  failed  of  hete.  And  what  followed  1  The  King  was 
forced  to  put  himself  into  a  pilgrim's  weeds,  and  in  that  disguise 
to  steal  away  and  'scape  their  fury.  Even  such  was  my  Lord's 
confidence  too ;  and  his  pretence  the  same ;  an  all-hail  and  a  kias 
to  the  city ;  but  the  end  was  treason,  as  hath  been  sufficiently 
proved." 

This  is  all  the  passage.  Is  there  anything  strange  in  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  topic  ?  Surely  it  was  very  necessary  to  meet 
Essex's  argument,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  very  plausible  one.  For 
if  he  could  have  proved  that  his  purpose  was  merely  to  present 
lumaelf  to  the  Queen  infoirmd  stipplicantin,  without  any  force  to 
back  him — I  do  not  say  ^vithout  meaning  to  use  force,  for  his 
meaning  would  liavc  been  no  giiarantee  for  his  actions ;  he  could 
not  himself  know  what  ho  would  liave  been  led  to  do  when  he 
once  found  himself  in  that  position — but  if  he  could  have  shown 
tlrnt  he  had  taken  no  measures  and  made  no  endeavour  to  provide 
himself  with  force  more  than  for  his  personal  protection — then, 
although  the  act  might  still  perhnps  have  been  treason  in  law,  yet 
the  aspect  of  his  offence,  politically  as  well  as  morally  considered, 
would  have  been  totally  altered.  Now  the  fact  that  he  went  into 
the  city  with  a  slender  company,  armed  only  ^rith  pistols,  rapiers, 
and  daggers,  seemed  to  keep  this  stoiy  in  countenance.'  It  veaa 
necessary  to  reconcile  that  fact  with  the  more  criminal  intention 
imputed  to  him,  or  the  case  against  him  would  have  been  left 
incomplete  in  a  material  part.  And  the  example  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  so  directly  in  point,  and  lay  so  obviously  in  the  ■way, 
that  one  does  not  see  how  Bacon  could  have  passed  it  by.  And 
none  of  the  reports  of  the  trial  represent  him  as  having  wandered 
into  any  declamations  or  aggravations  in  the  matter.  He  appears 
to  liave  confined  Iiimsclf  strictly  and  exactly  to  what  was 
material. 

The  reviewer,  it  ia  true,  having  no  information  but  what  he 
found  in  Montagu,  andAlflfl|MMtemgIy  inclined  to  believe  Ksa 
and  to   disbelkvaB|^^^^^Httif«  persuaded  himself  that  1 
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ntation  of  a  criminal  intention  was  false — ^tliat  the  march  into 
city  was  only  a  rash  act  without  an  object.  But  I  do  not  see 
"\rW  any  one  who  has  read  the  confessions  and  depositions  can 
bt  that  he  went  into  the  city  in  the  hope  of  gathering  a  force 
xe  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the  Government.  It 
y  be  true  that  his  ultimate  objects  (so  far  as  he  liimself  knew 
an)  were  limited  to  what  we  should  nowadays  call  a  change 
:xziuni8try.  But  his  immediate  object  was  to  make  himself,  by 
ore  of  arms,  master  of  the  then  established  and  lawful  Govem- 
?xit.  How  can  anybody  doubt  this,  who  knows  that  the  pre- 
pcLi-^tory  conferences  had  turned  upon  the  means  not  only  of 
STix-prising  the  Court,  but  of  gaining  possession  of  the  Tower  and 
o£*  raising  a  party  in  the  city?  He  did,  I  dare  say,  mean  to 
o.sdSxime  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant ;  but  being  well  aware  that  hie. 
sxipplication  would  not  be  freely  granted,  he  meant  to  pro^^de 

that  accident  by  coming  with  a  power  strong  enough  if 

essary  to  enforce  it. 

rrhis,  then,  was  the  part  taken  by   Bacon  in  ''shedding  the 

Ps  blood,"  for  he  is  not  accused  of  having  advised  the  execu- 

And  we  have  now  before  us  the  whole  case  upon  which  the 

Te^vriewer  rests  his  conclusion  that  Bacon  forsook  Essex  for  the 

€  of  "wealth,  precedence,  titles,"  &c.   I  say  that  his  conclusion 

built  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  that  if  he  had 

tnown  a  little  more  about  the  real  conditions  of  the  case  he  would 

liave  concluded  differently.     If  he  had  known  the  nature  of  the 

c'liarges  which  Kssex  was  called  on  to  answer  before  the  Council 

^*    York  House  on  the  5th  of  June,  1()00,  and  the  reason  why  he 

'H'as  to  make  his  answer  before  a  Court  so  constituted,  he  would 

^^t  have  thought  that  Bacon,  in  taking  the  part  assigned  to  him, 

"^as  forsaking  the  part  of  a  friend.    If  he  had  kno\vnti  that  between 

Y^^  Bth  of  June  and  the  end  of  September  Bacon  was  doing  all 

^^    Could  to    peiTSuade  the  Queen  to  receive   Essex  into  favour 

^&^iix    and  to  persuade  him  to  deserve  to  be  received,  he  would 

ot    Ixave  thought  that  he  had  resolved  on  the  5th  of  June  to 

^i^alce  him  because  he  foresaw  that  his  fall  was  at  hand.     If  he 

.  ^  Icnown  that  early  in  July  Essex  was  relieved  from  his  keeper, 

*^^   On  the  26th  of  August  he  was  freed  from  all  further  restraint, 

.,  ^  tliat  from  that  time  he  suffered  nothing  at  the  hands  either  of 

«  ^  ^^ueen  or  of  his  enemies,  Avoi-se  than  exclusion  from  Court- 

'^'^ir,  he  would  not  have  taken  liimfor  aniuiliap])y  young  noble- 

^    driven  to  despair  by  persecution,  or  his  endeavour  to  raise 

^   ^^bellion  in  the  city  on  the  8th   of   February,    1 1)00-1,  for  a 

-r^^tic  enterprise  entitled  to  excuse  on  the  plea  of  provocation. 


T  ^^  had  known  that  this  entei-prise  was  the  result  (though  spoiled 
1^  ^^Xlny  in  the  execution)  of  three  months'  deliberation,  that  it  had 
^^  planned  beforehand  in  minute  detail,  and  that  its  object  was 
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to  master  the  Court  bv  an  armed  force  and  impose  terms  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  would  not  have  thought  that  a  member  of 
Queen  EHizabeth's  learned  counsel  ought  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
leader's  side,  and  taken  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  modem 
counsel  for  the  prisoner;  still  less  that,  if  he  felt  himself  bound  in 
consideration  of  his  general  retainer  to  act  as  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  he  ought  to  have  made  use  of  his  office  to  hide 
from  the  Court  all  those  features  in  the  transaction  which  revealed 
its  real  character.  He  would  have  thought,  in  short,  not  that 
Bacon  forsook  Essex,  but  that  Essex  liad  forsaken  himself,  and 
left  his  most  faithful  friends  no  choice  but  to  take  part  against 
him. 

The  charge  of  "blackening  the  Earl's  memoiy,]*  in  so  far  aa  it 
supposes  misrepresentations  of  fact,  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others.  How  much  the  reviewer  had  read  of  the 
"  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  attempted  and  com- 
mitted by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex"  (beyond  the  title,  which  he  could 
not  have  got  from  Montagu's  "  Life  "  without  referring  to  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  "  Works")  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
terms  which  he  appUes  to  it  are  at  once  so  vague  and  so  inappro- 
priate that  I  doubt  for  my  own  part  whether  he  had  read  it  at  alL 
But  the  question  is  not  material.  Whether  he  passed  it  by  alto- 
gether with  the  contempt  which  he  thought  it  deserved,  or  whether 
he  read  it  through  with  a  running  assumption  that  every  fact 
which  he  had  not  heard  of  before,  and  which  did  not  fit  with  his 
own  conception  of  the  case,  was  a  fiction,  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  Every  sentence  which  contradicted  or  corrected  liis  own 
story  would  be  set  down  as  containing  a  falsehood;  and  the 
number  would  be  large.  Luckily,  however,  the  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  personal  credit  of  rival  authorities.  The  sub- 
stantial ti-uth  of  the  official  narrative  is  proved  by  independent 
evidence ;  and  even  if  eveiy  item  of  news  that  can  be  picked  out 
of  a  contemporaiy  letter,  reporting  the  last  rumour  of  Paul's 
Walk,  were  allowed  to  be  of  more  value  than  an  attested  deposition, 
and  alterations  made  accordingly,  the  story,  though  it  would  be 
rendered  less  consistent  here  and  there  with  itself,  would  not  be 
materially  altered. 

But  the  revicAver  s  accomit  of  the  occasion  of  this  publication 
shows  that  he  was  unaware  of  some  discoveries,  made  after  the 
trial,  wliich  he  would  cei-taiiily  have  allowed  to  be  material,  and 
might  perhaps  have  allowed  to  modify  liis  opinion*  ^^^lat  I  have 
to  say  about  these  I  must  reserve  for  another  paper. 

James  Speddixg. 


HAS  THE  BRITISH  SEAMAN  DETERIORATED? 


THK  long  debates  in  the  present  eesdon  on  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  and  the  numerous  amendmetitB  that  were 
introdnced,  have  brought  into  strong  relief  widely  different 
opinions;  but  on  one  point  unanimity  has  prevailed.  It  has  been 
ockaowledged  by  all  that  the  security  of  life  will  have  been  but 
imperfectly  assured,  if  our  ships  are  made  seaworthy  in  their  hull 
and  equipment  alone,  and  are  not  manned  by  skilful  and  well- 
disciplined  seamen.  While,  however,  the  essential  importance  of 
securing  an  efficient  body  of  aeamen  has  been  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon,  it  has  been  alleged,  with  scarce  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  the  British  seamen  of  the  present  day  have  degenerated 
grievonsly  &om  their  predecessors. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  following  pages,  to  bring  together  the 
opinions  of  the  most  competent  authorities,  and  thus  to  supply 
the  materials  for  solving  a  problem  of  ntal  importance  to  au 
insular  people,  who  are  dependent  on  the  mariner  ahke  for  their 
material  prosperity  and  their  influence  abroad. 

Several  witneBBes  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy 
Ships  spoke  strongly  to  the  deterioration  of  our  seamen ;  but  the 
most  important  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  case  was 
fumished  by  the  Committee  of  Shipowners  formed  at  Liverpool 
in  1870.  t»  November,  1869,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  was  then 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  visited  Liverpool,  with  the 
Tuw  of  obtaining  iufotmatdon  upon  subjects  connected  with 
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merchant  shipping  legislation.  During  the  discussions  which  took 
place,  the  condition  of  the  sailors  became  a  prominent  topic.  It 
was  affirmed  that  they  had  deteriorated  in  skill  and  conduct ;  and 
an  association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  a 
systematic  inquiry. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  Messrs.  Brvce  Allen, 
Balfour,  Beazley,  Christopher  Bushell,  Duckworth,  Forwood,  Gal- 
loway, Hall,  of  Newcastle,  Ismay,  P.  H.  Rathbone,  Squarey,  Ward, 
and  WiUiamson,  wnth  whom  were  associated  Captains  Judkins  and 
Ballantyne.  Their  first  report  was  based  on  the  information  col- 
lected by  a  sub-committee,  who  had  circulated  a  well-considered 
series  of  questions  among  the  principal  shipowners  and  most 
experienced  slupmasters  of  the  port.  Replies  were  received  from 
31  masters  of  saiHngHships,  13  masters  of  sailing  and  st^amnships, 
4  masters  of  steam-ships,  14  late  masters,  now  owners  or  over- 
lookers, 39  saiKng-ship  owners,  3  steam-ship  owners,  and  7  others, 
coming  under  none  of  these  designations. 

The  principal  deductions  from  an  analysis  of  their  answers  were 
tabulated  as  follows : — 

"  89  per  cent,  state  that  seamen  have  deteriorated  as  seamen ; 

'M)5    per    cent,  that   they  have    deteriorated    in    physical 
condition ; 

"71  per  cent,  that  they  have  deteriorated  in  subordination.'' 
In  anticipation  of  comprehensive  legislation,  the  same  committee 
issued  a  supplementary  report  in  1874.  In  this  document  the  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  merchant  seamen  is  repeated,  though,  if 
possible,  in  terms  more  decided  and  emphatic  than  before.  For  a 
period  of  five  years  the  committee  had  prosecuted  their  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  our  merchant  seamen.  They  had  watched 
the  progress  of  legislation  on  shipping,  and  had  given  special 
attention  to  the  difficult  problem  of  securing  for  the  merchant 
service  a  body  of  seamen  superior  in  skill  and  conduct  to  the 
great  majority  of  those  at  present  employed.  They  had  sum- 
moned an  influential  meeting  of  shipo^vner8  in  1872,  to  meet 
representatives  from  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool,  when  the 
conclusions  at  whicli  the  committee  had  amved  were  supported 
Avith  almost  unbroken  unanimitv.  While  the  additional  informa- 
tion,  collected  dining  the  lapse  of  the  five  years  devoted  to  their 
inquiry,  had  induced  the  committee  to  alter  their  original  sug- 
gestions on  points  of  detail,  they  alleged  that  their  first  impres- 
sions, both  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  seamen,  and  the  best 
means  of  improving  them,  had  in  the  main  been  strongly  con- 
finned. 

The  committee  further  quoted  the  speech  deKvered  at  Liver- 
pool by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  declared  it  to 
be  his  fiiTn  coniHiction  that,  so  long  as  the  system  of  crimping  and 
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ad'vance  notes  existed,  there  would  be  no  certainty  as  to  how 
nxOriij  ships  might  be  lost  before  they  had  gone  their  first  day's 
voyage. 

The  Liverpool  Committee  not  only  investigated  the  actual 
condition  of  the  mercliant  service,  but  they  imdertook  the  far 
more  difficult  task  of  remedial  legislation.  Their  proposals  were 
embodied  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  20th  October,  1874 : — 

'*  1.  It  is  undesirable  that  the  present  training,  industi'ial,  and  reforma- 
tory school  ships  be  interfered  with  in  any  way,  except  that  the  State 
should  give  sucn  ships  pecuniary  aid,  in  the  form  of  a  capitation  g-rant,  as 
in  the  case  of  Public  Elementary  Scliools. 

**  2.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to"  weaken  tlie  valuable  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, now  in  operation,  but  to  encourage  it. 

*^  3.  Trsuning  ships  and  nautical  schools  are  absolutely  needful  for  the 
education  of  seamen  for  tlie  merchant  navy,  and  for  educating  a  sufficient 
number  of  boys  to  maintain  the  Royal  Xaval  Reserve  at  the  strength 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1859.  Government  should 
establish  such  ships  and  schools  in  the  different  seaports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

*^  4.  The  expense  of  maintenance  of  these  trauiiug-ships  should  be 
borne  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  mercantile  marine ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  falling  upon  the  meix^antile  marine  should  be  defi-ayed 
by  an.  annual  tonnage  contribution,  not  exceeding  sixi)ence  yiov  ton,  to  be 
i^turned  to  those  ships  which  carry  indentured  apprentices  up  to  a  fixed 
standard,  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon. 

**  o.  All  vessels  imder  100  tons  register  to  he  exemi)t  from  (!ontnbution. 
*■'  n.  Boys  to  be  admitted  into  the  training-sliips  between  tlie  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  to  be  subjected  to  a  meclical  exaniinaticni,  and  to  bind 
themselves : — 

**  (a.)  To  serve  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  for  such  jyeriod  and  on 

such  terms  as  the  Government  may  deterinine. 
*•*"  (b,)  To  remain  in  the  training-sliips  for  not  less  than  twelve  or 

eighteen  months. 

*■*  (c.)  To  serve  in  Hritish  meichant  shii)s  for  a  fixed  jieriod  of  not  less 

than  three  years. 

*  ''-   The   management  of  theses   training-ships   should    be    vested    in 

I)ersc>i^g  to    be    appointed  by  the   G(>vernnient  and    mercantile  marine; 

%^T    **l"I>s  to  be  i^eriodically  hisijected  by  an  ollieer  ai>pointed   by    the 

"^    copy  of  these  resolutions  Avas  circulated  amongst  the  Ship- 

^^^^^^rs'  Associations  established  at  the  principal  ports,  and  they 

.   ^^"^   inAdtccl  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopt- 

^    S    "them.     The  suggestions   of  the  Livei-pool  (^onmnttco  found 

^^ Yimous  approval   on  all  points  save  one.     The  proposal  for  a 

^  ^^pidsory  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  training-ships  was 

^tice  rejected  by  the  shipowners  of  the  North-eastern   ports, 

^^^  subsequent  events  give  reason  to  believe  that  shipowners 

S^U^rally  would  object  to  taxation  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  these  suggestions  in  greater 
^^^il.    They  are  given  in  this  place  ii^  a  connected  form,  in 
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justice  to  the  Liverpool  Committee,  who  have  bestoAved  bo  much 
labour  and  thought  on  plans  for  remedial  legislation. 

The  latest  official  evidence  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the' British 
seamen  is  contained  in  the  replies  of  the  consular  body  to  the 
interrogatories  addressed  to  them  in  the  Board  of  Trade  circular 
of  1869. 

The  opinions  of  the  whole  consular  body  may  be  summarized 
thus.  Opinions  unfavourable  to  the  British  seamen  were  given  by 
the  consuls  at  Antweip,  Christiania,  Naples,  Smyrna,  Riga» 
Mobile,  Marseilles,  Memel,  Amsterdam,  Alexandria,  Dantzig, 
Oporto,  Para,  the  Dardanelles,  Portland,  Callao,  Pemambuco,  and 
Monte  Video.  Favourable  opinions  were  given  by  the  consnls  at 
Barcelona,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  New  Orleans,  Savaimah,  Odessa,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Petersburg,  Patras,  Stockholm,  Archangel,  and  the 
porta  in  Japan. 

Next  in  order  of  time  we  have  to  refer  to  the  report  on  the 
supply  of  British  seamen  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1872.  The  language 
of  the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  gene- 
rally favourable  to  the  seamen,  although,  as  the  following  extracts 
prove,  it  has  not  always  been  consistent. 

In  this  report  Messrs.  Gray  and  Hamilton  use  the  following 
language : — 

"  Our  practical  conchisions,  therefore,  are  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  no  case  is  made  out  for  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  number  or  improve  the  quality  of  seamen  serving 
on  board  British  merchant  ships,  and  that  nothin^^  need  be  done  for 
midertaking  the  special  education  of  persons  goinp^  to  sea  as  merchant 
seamen,  with  a  view  to  making*  them  fit  for  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
until  it  has  l)een  first  shown  that  there  are  not  amonp^  our  merchant 
seamen  and  fishermen  at  the  present  time  an  ade(|uate  number  suffi- 
ciently good  for  the  purpose." 

After  an  interval,  however,  of  only  two  yeare,  Mr.  Gray,  at  a 
meeting  of  shipowners  at  Liverpool,  spoke  in  much  less  glowing 
terms  of  the  (qualities  of  our  merchant  seamen. 

"There  is,"  he  said,  "undoubtedly,  in  the  mercantile  marine,  an 
immense  waste,  through  the  unseaworthiness  of  seamen.  Men  were 
8hipi)ed  who  were  utterly  imfit  to  go  to  sea,  from  their  physical  condi- 
tion. The  question  of  the  supply  of  seamen  to  the  mercantile  marine 
was  not  a  small  one,  and  nmst  be  taken  up  from  a  comprehensive  point 
of  view." 

Again,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Gray  said  that  the  question  of  loss 
of  hfe  at  sea  was  not  a  question  of  unseaworthiness  of  ships  bo 
much  as  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  seamen. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  leading  8teamH3hip  owners. 
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who  gave  evidence  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission, 
spoke  highly  of  the  seamen.  Among  these  witnesses  we  may 
refer  especially  to  Mr.  Bums,  who  said : — "We  have  3,000  able 
seamen,  always  afloat.  Our  seamen  are  as  good  to-day  as  they 
have  ever  been." 

Another  most  experienced  and  impartial  witness,  Captain 
Fumell,  for  twenty-one  years  superintendent  of  a  shipping  office 
in  London,  said  that  he  did  not  beHeve  that  our  seamen  had 
deteriorated.  In  1873  there  were  shipped  at  liis  office  17,000 
seamen,  1,800  mates,  and  1,100  apprentices.  An  officer,  who  has 
retired  from  the  sea  to  take  charge  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
business,  must  have  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
and,  appointed  as  he  is  to  do  equal  justice  between  the  seamen 
and  their  employers,  his  judgment  maybe  accepted  wdth  the  more 
implicit  confidence. 

During  his  service  as  commander.  Captain  Furnell  had  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  difficulties.  He  had  gone  down  the  river  to 
Gravesend  with  few  of  his  crew  sober.  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
he  regarded  as  first-class  men  so  long  as  they  did  not  form  the 
majority  of  the  crew  of  a  British  ship.  When  brought  together 
in  large  numbers  they  were  likely  to  be  most  troublesome,  finding 
fault  with,  and  growKng  at,  everything. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  such  a  source  that,  although  the 
number  of  our  seamen  may  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  shipping,  yet  they  have  not  deteriorated  in  character ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  improved  in  education. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission  is 
reviewed  in  an  article  on  merchant  shipping  in  the  Quarterly  for 
January  last. 

"  Special  temptations  to  dinuikenness,  debauchery,  desertion,  and  insub- 
ordination, have  always  existed,  and  have  at  all  times  been  the  despair  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  legislator.  And,  when  statements  are  freely  made 
concerning  the  recent  deterioration  of  seamen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
adopt  any  standard  by  which  to  judge  whether  these  evils  are  greater  or 
less  now  than  they  formerly  were.  The  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  unseaworthy  ships  consists  chiefly  of  individual  opinion,  which 
is  in  itself  of  little  value,  nor  is  it  at  all  in  the  same  direction.  The  opinion 
of  the  consuls  in  rej^y  to  Mr.  Lefevre's  circular  of  1869,  like  those  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission,  differ ;  but  the  larger  number  are 
decidedly  unfavourable.  Out  of  about  thirty-five,  who  give  a  positive 
opinion,  two-thirds  at  least  think  the  condition  of  the  seamen  bad,  if  not 
worse  than  it  formerly  was ;  and  drunkenness,  desertion,  quarrelling,  and 
insubordination  figure  largely  in  their  reports.  One  bright  feature,  how- 
ever, there  is.  In  all  these  reports,  except  two  or  three,  a  very  favourable 
account  is  given  of  the  crews  of  steamers.  These  appear  on  the  whole  to 
be  steady  well-conducted  men,  who  seldom  desert,  and  give  very  little 
trouble.  And  this  becomes  an  extremely  important  feature  in  tlie  case, 
when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  proportion  they  form  of  the  whole 
service.  In  1874  the  number  of  men  employed  in  British  merchant  ships 
in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  masters,  was  203,  COG,  and 
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out  of  tliese  the  number  employed  in  steamers  was  74,843,  a  number  form- 
ing" a  third  of  the  Avhole,  and  constantly  increasing  in  proportion. 

*'Some  other  facts  are  clear.  It  is  certain  that  the  niunber  of  men 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  tomiage  is  less  now  than  it  was  formerly, 
and  that  it  is  becoming  still  smaller.  The  proportion  of  men  to  each  100 
tons  was  in  1852,  for  sailing  ships,  4*55,  and,  for  steamers,  8'04.  In  1874 
the  proportion  was,  for  sailing-ships,  3-19,  and  for  steamers,  4*1. 

"  It  is  also  clear  that  the  supply  of  young  sailors  in  the  form  of  appren- 
tices is  rather  falling  off  than  increasing.  The  number  of  new  apprentices 
enrolled  in  1850  was  5,055;  in  1860,  5,616;  in  1870,  4,241 ;  and  in  1874, 
4,445. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  the  condition  of 
seamen  is  better  or  worse,  on  the  whole,  than  it  was  in  1850.  It  was  not 
satisfactory  then,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  now.  The  gT0\vth  of  steam 
has  separated  seamen  into  classes,  more  distinctly  than  was  formerly  the 
case  ;  and  there  is  probably  in  this  employment,  as  in  others,  a  less  abim- 
dant  supply  of  eflScient  men,  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  trade  now, 
than  there  was  then. 

"The  evils  which  beset  seamen  are  notonous  —  want  of  education, 
want  of  homes,  crimping,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  disease,  and  insubor- 
dination. The  measures  which  have  been  suggested  are  improved  train- 
ing, a  pension  fund,  prohibition  of  advance  of  wages,  prompt  and  early 
payment  of  wages,  further  protection  against  crimps  on  landing",  the 
extension  to  merchant  seamen  of  that  protection  against  contagious  disease 
which  has  proved  so  valuable  to  sailors  and  soldiers  hi  the  public  service, 
and  further  provisions  for  maintenance  of  discipHne  in  foreign  ports — 
an  object  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  can  only  be  attauied  by 
means  of  consular  conventions  with  other  countries." 

Shipowners  generally  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  organization 
of  unions  or  protective  societies  as  tending  to  promote  insubordi- 
nation rather  than  as  an  indication  of  an  improvement  amongst 
seamen ;  and  it  may  bo  that  the  strength  derived  from  united 
action  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  objects 
which  are  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  seaman  and  to  his 
employer.  If,  however,  we  may  rely  on  the  written  and  spoken 
declarations  of  the  responsible  officers  of  these  unions,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  principles  and  the  poUcy  by  which  they  profess  to 
be  regulated.  The  following  observations  occur  in  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  London  Seamen's  Mutual  Protection  Society, 
dated  the  7th  of  Jime,  1875 : — 

"  We  are  the  very  antipodes  of  trades-unions,  although  forced  to  be 
enrolled  under  that  Act.  Strikes  are  our  abhorrence,  and  the  first  principle 
laid  down  is  to  make  good  men,  and  that  the  owners'  property  is  the  first 
care  of  a  member  of  this  society  to  see  to :  and,  in  case  of  disaster  at  sea, 
the  lives  and  safety  of  women  and  children,  and  also  male  passengers,  are 
to  be  seen  to  before  the  members'  own." 

I  may  conclude  by  briefly  stating  the  result  of  my  own 
experience.  The  voyages  in  which  I  have  been  concerned  not 
being  conducted  for  commercial  objects,  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  experience  thus  obtained  would  throw  little  light  on  the  etate 
of  affairs  in  the  mercantile  marine.  I  may,  however,  remark  t^ilrt^. 
in  a  voyage  on  the  coasts  of  North.  Amexiea»:in!iiJB79irX'lJH^ 
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Quebec  and  New  York,  two  of  the  ports  whei"o  the  activity  and 
evil  influence  of  the  crimps  have  given  rise  to  the  most  frequent 
and  bitter  complaints. 

At  Quebec  my  vessel  was  moored  to  the  booms  for  ten  days, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  constant  facihties  for  access  to  the 
shore,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  town  which  offer  the  greatest 
temptations  to  seamen,  no  instances  of  misconduct  whatever 
occurred  during  the  whole  of  my  stay. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  good  discipline  of  the 
crew  during  a  long  visit  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  instances  are  happily  rare  where  the  British  seaman  has 
failed  to  do  his  duty  in  tempestuous  weather  at  sea.  The  seaman- 
like quaKties  and  courage  of  our  nation  are  seldom  wanting  when- 
ever an  emergency  arises. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the 
widest  possible  differences  of  opinion  exist  Avith  reference  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  British  seaman  at  the  present  time.  A  com- 
parison of  the  character  and  skill  of  the  seaman  of  to-day  with 
the  same  class,  as  it  is  conceived  to  have  been  forty  years  ago, 
always  gives  rise  to  divergent  opinion  among  shipowners  and 
ship-captains.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  com- 
plaints proceed  from  ship-captains  advanced  in  years,  and  from 
the  owners  of  saiKng-ships.  In  the  shipping  community  there  is 
the  same  disposition,  which  we  commonly  observe  in  all  aged 
persons  in  other  walks  of  life,  to  indulge  in  the  lam  temporis  acti ; 
to  extol  the  men  and  the  things  of  the  past,  and  to  disparage 
their  contemporaries. 

At  the  time  of  the  earKer  ParUamentary  inquiries,  unfavourable 
opinions  with  reference  to  seamen  were  as  strongly  expressed  as 
they  are  to-day.  Sir  William  Hall  assured  the  Manning  Com- 
mittee of  1852  that  the  •  conduct  of  British  seamen  was  so  bad 
that,  in  many  instances,  merchants  gave  the  preference  to  foreign 
ships.  And  again,  in  1860,  Mr.  Beazley,  of  Liverpool,  whose 
interest  in  the  Manning  question  has  never  flagged,  made  the 
same  complaints  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  Commission  on  Merchant 
Shipping,  which  have  of  late  been  so  repeatedly  renewed.  He 
enlarged  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  crews,  and  on  the 
desirability  of  establishing  training-ships  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government.  Then,  as  now,  the  disparaging  statements  made 
on  the  one  side  were  refuted  by  the  more  favourable  opinions  of 
other  witnesses.  It  woidd  be  unsafe  to  yield  a  too  ready  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  shipowners  engaged  in  an  over-recurring 
straggle  to  keep  down  expenditure.  Their  tendency  naturally  is 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  hour,  and  to  forget  all  that 
they  have  had  to  contend  with  in  years  gone  by.  Opinions, 
formed  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  perfectly  impartial.- 

2  E  2 
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In  my  judgment,  a  more  reasonable  conclusion,  on  the  much 
debated  question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  British  seaman,  is 
conveyed  in  the  reply  observations  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  our 
Consid-General  at  Constantinople,  to  the  circular  of  1869. 

^^  The  general  condition  of  British  seamen  must  be  one  of  comparison 
and  doubt.  Whilst  many  people  are  inclined  to  magnify  the  merits  of  the 
days  gone  by,  and  the  men  of  former  generations,  others  see  progress 
with  a  sanguine  eye,  and  unduly  despise  old  times  and  fashions.  The 
general  habit  here,  however,  is  to  declare  that  the  British  seaman  has 
degenerated.  My  personal  experience  runs  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
only,  and  my  opinion  is,  I  fear,  of  small  value ;  yet  I  think  it  is  true  that 
the  character  of  the  British  seaman,  whether  better  or  worse  than  formerly, 
is  open  to  improvement. 

"■  There  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  a  disposition  for  vagabonds 
to  volunteer  into  the  trade ;  not  that  they  like  the  sea,  but  that  they  wish 
to  escape  from  the  land.  The  sea  affords  to  a  reckless  or  an  unlucky  man, 
whether  much  or  little  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  ship,  an  oppoi-tunity 
to  get  board  and  lodging,  and  to  obtain  a  small  advance  for  necessities. 

''  Masters  are  also  glad  to  hire  men  at  small  wages,  and  so,  frequently, 
an  indifferent  crew  is  got  together,  the  men  being  neither  fit  for,  nor  satis- 
fied with,  their  work. 

^'  In  the  same  forecastle  may  meet,  amongst  a  crew  of  eight  or  nine,  an 
escaped  pickpocket,  a  fugitive  poacher,  and  a  reduced  field-preacher.  But 
this  has  always  been  so,  more  or  less,  and  a  handy  man  may  soon  pick  up 
enough  knowledge  of  his  work  to  get  along,  if  he  has  heart  in  it ;  but  few 
of  the  class  I  am  referring  to  desire  anything  else  than  to  escape  other 
evils,  to  which  they  were  exposed  at  home. 

"  The  class  of  ships  which  come  to  this  port,  ships  which  have  brought 
coal  from  Cardiff  and  Newcastle,  and  which  return  with  com,  is  not  a  verj' 
high  one,  and  we  probably  st^e  here  not  the  best  class  of  sailors.  Again, 
there  is  an  admixture  of  foreigners,  not  always  of  the  best  class.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  unfavourable  remarks  which  are  made  on  the 
Hritish  sailor  of  the  present  day,  there  are  excellent  qualities  among  the 
class  ;  and,  with  the  better  provision  now  made  for  their  comfort  on  board, 
and  at  sailors'  homes  on  shore,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  deteriorate." 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  alleged. deterioration  of 
the  British  seaman  is  not  conclusively  estabUshed.  If  too  many 
sailors  go  on  board  their  ships  under  the  influence  of  Hquor,  they 
(lid  the  same  in  years  gone  by ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  more 
recent  times,  veiy  many  sailors  have  become  total  abstainei*s.  If, 
again,  it  be  true  that  the  general  standard  of  excellence  is  lower, 
it  is  not  Ukely  that  the  remedy  will  be  foimd  in  more  active  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  point  of  fact,  those  shipowners  who  entertain  the  least 
favourable  view  of  the  present  race  of  seamen  refer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process  of  deterioration  to  the  merchant  shipping 
legislation  of  1854.  The  effect  of  that  Act,  it  has  been  urged, 
has  been  to  destroy,  in  a  large  measure,  the  confidence  which 
formerly  existed,  and  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  foster  and 
strengthen,  between  the  sailor,  the  captain,  and  the  8hipo\vner. 

"  I  reni  >:]iber,"  said  Mr.  Lamport,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Duke  cf 
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Somerset,  "  the  late  Mr.  Graves  stating  that  he  could  not  account  for  the 
deterioration  of  seamen  dm-ing  tlie  last  sixteen  years.  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  (xraves  had  spotted  the  very  time  when  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854  came  into  operation.  I  do  believe  the  effect  of 
legislation,  which  began  with  that  Act,  has  been  very  much  to  injure  the 
moral  character  of  seamen.  It  has  destroyed  the  confidence  between  the 
sailor,  his  oflScers,  his  captain,  and  his  owner." 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  shipping,  which  has  been  described  as 
eo  oppressed  and  harassed,  suggests  an  obvious  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  seamen  in  those  branches  of  the  trade 
where  the  wages  are  fixed  on  the  lowest  scale,  and  work  is  ex- 
ceptionally arduous.  There  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  sailors 
during  the  last  three  years  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
sailing  tonnage.  The  tonnage  of  the  sailing-vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  from  90,600  tons  in  1873  to  206,000 
tons  in  1874.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  building  of  steamers, 
although  diminished  in  extent,  is  continued  with  great  activity, 
and  seems  to  point  to  the  gradual  substitution  of  steamers  for 
sailing-ships  in  all  the  shorter  voyages. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  of  modem 
changes  in  naval  architecture,  in  its  appUcation  to  merchant  ships, 
ha«  been  to  check  the  increase  in  the  employment  of  seamen, 
which,  but  for  recent  inventions,  would  of  necessity  have  occurred. 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  great  an  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  movement  of  shipping  in  our  ports.  But,  owing  to  the 
growing  number  of  steamers,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  registered  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  a 
trifling  addition  to  the  number  of  seamen  employed.  The  total 
number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was : — 


In  1867 

19(5,340  men  and  boys. 

„  1868 

197,502 

„  1869 

195,490 

„  1870 

195,962 

„  1871 

199,738 

„  1872 

203,720 

„  1873 

202,739 

o    HTfrnffirkT*   rS    c\A^ 

ir»ofir»r»    TiQQ  marla  if  r»rQr»fir»a  mf»  fm*    i\.    r 

^greater  number  of  seamen  to  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
^^::iavigation  to  pass  the  examinations  instituted  by  the  Board  of 
"tTrade.  Thus,  many  of  the  most  valuable  men  before  the  mast 
^^btain  certificates.  Their  promotion  to  the  quarter-deck  of 
>:iecessity  reduces  the  number  of  able  seamen  ;  and,  while  there  is 
^Xn  insufficient  supply  of  good  working  hands,  the  number  of  cevti- 
^cated  officei-s  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  In  former  times,  when 
^^ducation  was  less  widely  diffused,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
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same  number  of  candidates  from  the  forecastle  for  promotion  to 
the  quarter-deck. 

The  alarm  which  has  been  raised  at  the  prospect  of  a  fallingK>ff 
in  the  supply  of  seamen  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  numbers  apprenticed 
and  enrolled  since  the  system  of  compulsory  apprenticeship  was 
aboUshed.  The  number  enrolled  in  1845  was  15,704 ;  in  1846, 
10,376;  in  1856,  7,410;  in  1866,  5,454;  and  in  1871, 4,111.  There 
are,  however,  a  large  number  of  boys  afloat  who,  although  not 
regularly  apprenticed  to  shipowners,  are  coming  forward  as  the 
future  seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine.  Their  training  may  not 
be  so  systematic  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  where  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  captain  anxious  for  their  welfare, 
and  where  they  are  associated  with  seamen  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
instructing  them  in  their  art — and  many  such  captains  and  many 
such  seamen  are  to  be  found — ^the  boys  are  learnings  their  business 
quite  as  eflfectually  as  if  they  had  been  regularly  apprenticed  to 
the  sea.  Owing  to  the  aboUtion  of  compulsory  apprenticeship, 
few  boys  are  now  apprenticed  to  shipowners  unless  they  are  in- 
tended to  become  officers  in  the  merchant  service.  The  greater 
number  of  the  able  seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine  have  been 
reared  without  passing  through  a  regular  apprenticeship,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  sea- 
men regularly  employed  in  saiKng-ships  either  in  character,  in  skill, 
or  in  2)hysical  power.  Our  sailing-vessels  make  quicker  passages 
and  they  are  manned  by  fewer  hands  than  were  considered 
necessary  in  former  days.  In  steam-vessels,  the  diflferenceis  even 
greater  than  in  sailing-vessels.  The  average  proportion  of  men  to 
100  tons  was,  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1854,  7*69 ;  in  1869,  4*68 ; 
and  in  1873,  3*97.  This  reduction  of  the  crews  does  not  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  seamen  are  inferior,  either  in  strength  or 
in  skill,  to  their  predecessors. 

A  seaman  constantly  employed  in  a  jury-rigged  steamer,  after  a 
certain  interval,  must  necessarily  lose  his  skill  in  the  handling  oi 
canvas.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  seamen,  if  they 
were  constantly  employed  in  sailmg-ships,  and  were  selected  watli 
ih(^  same  care,  and  were  i^aid  the  siime  wages,  as  the  men 
employed  in  steamers,  would  be  inferior  to  the  mariners  of  former  --^ 
times. 

']\)  take  an  illustration  famiUar  to  the  present  writer,  let  conv.^- 
[)ariH()n  be  made  between  the  skill  and  seamansliip  of  the  crews 
our  largo  and  increasing  pleasure-fleet,  and  the  performances. 
yoai*H  gone  by.   The  handsome  racing-schoonei-s  which  now  crov 
tho  anchorage  of  every  favourite  resort  of  our  yachtsmen  are  t^ 
creation  of  recent  years.    By  the  science  of  our  shipbuilders  a- 
tftilmakors,  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  few  clever  yachtsmi 
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nd  by  the  admirable  Bcamanship  of  the  numerous  jQsIiermen 
hom  they  employ,  the  sailing  powers  of  schooners  have  made 
rapid  and  remarkable  advance.  Foimerly  it  was  a  rare,  now  it 
a  common,  achievement  for  a  schooner  to  compete  \vith  success 
gainst  a  cutter.  Year  by  year  larger  yachts  are  being  built, 
^%^th  spars  more  ponderous,  and  with  greater  area  of  canvas.  No 
difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in  finding  competent  masters 
<ELnd  fine  crews  for  these  vessels.  It  may  be  presumed  from  theso 
facts,  that  in  the  more  important  department  of  the  mercantile 
xxiarine,  a  seaman  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  his  predecessors 
ms  not  inferior  either  in  discipUne  or  in  skill. 

I  have  spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  myself  \vith  the  facts  of  the 
csase,  and  the  many  widely  diffeiing  opinions  which  prevail  on  the 
taubject ;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  after  a  careful  and,  I  trust, 
«ji  impartial  examination  of  the  e\ndence  brought  forward  by  those 
"^vho  entertain  a  less  sanguine  opinion,  that  the  falling-off  in  the 
equality  and  the  character  of  our  seamen  is  confined  cliiefly  to  the 
nen  employed  in  long-voyage  sailing-ships.  The  seamen  are  not 
^deteriorated,  though  imhappily  they  have  the  same  faults  which 
"fchey  have  always  had.  There  is,  therefore,  large  room  for  im- 
I>rovement ;  and  it  will  be  a  reflection  on  our  age  of  advanced 
<:5ivilization  if  nothing  eflfectual  is  accompKshed  for  their  ameUo- 
m-ation. 

The  conditions  of  a  sea  life  will  excite  the  sjinpathy  of  those 
"xvhose  lot  is  cast  in  happier  and  nobler  places.  They  have  been 
<3e8cribed  by  one  who  knows  them  well — Dr.  Roe,  physician  to 
"^lie  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Callao. 

*'  A  man,"  lie  writes,  ''  makes  an  agreement  to  sail  in  a  vessel  on  a 
foreign  voyage,  which,  it  is  generally  stipulated,  sliall  not  exceed  three 
^'ears.   He  is  to  receive  certain  wages,  to  be  fed  according  to  a  scale,  and 
~tr.o  be  provided  with  certain  accommodation.     In  return,  he  jmts  himself 
'^L'ompletely  at  the  disposition  of  the  master  of  the  vessel.    lie  generally 
"XA'orks  all  day,  and  at  night  he  is  four  hours  on  the  wat(*h  and  four  hours 
1  )elow  alternately ;  but  his  rest  is  often  broken.     Crowded  with  others 
into  a  small  spacre,  restricted  to  a  monotonous,  unwholesome  diet ;  luider- 
^oiug  great  variations  of  temperature,  with  inadequate  ch^thing ;  going 
"Cor  days  sometimes,  in  bad  w^eather,  without  a  cooked  meal,  without  the 
Cleans  of  being  cleanly,  or  even  decent — add  to  these  the  mental  worry  of 
^)ften  imjxjnding  shipwreck,  and  the  hard  and  unremitting  discipUne  neces- 
»jary  to  drag  both  ship  and  men  through  the  manifold  dangers  of  the  sea — 
^nd  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sailor,  arriving  in  port,  is  debilitated  and 
"^'xhausted.     Possessed  of  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  change,  for  freedom, 
for  stimulants,  for  food,  he  deserts,  and  plunges  into  all  khids  of  de- 
bauchery.    By  the  act  of  desertion  he  forfeits  twelve  or  eighteen  months' 
pay,  and  he  squanders  three  months'  wages,  paid  in  advance,  in  a  week's 
-dissipation." 

Sailors  spend  their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  far  removed  from 
^he  best  influences  which  can  elevate  human  nature,  far  away 
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from  their  native  land,  far  from  their  hearths  and  homes,  on  the 
broad  and  lonely  sea,  where  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  can- 
not reach,  where  public  opinion  is  unfelt,  and  the  Sabbath  bell  is 
unheard. 

Mr.  PUmsoU  has  evoked  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  seafaring 
classes  which  cannot  for  ever  absorb  the  large  share  of  public 
attention  it  now  commands.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
the  force  derived  from  popular  sentiment  should  be  directed  into 
practical  channels  ere  it  is  diverted  by  other  questions  which 
must  sooner  or  later  press  for  solution. 

Thomas  Brassey. 


"SUPERNATURAL   RELIGION." 


VIII. — The  Churches  of  Gaul. 


IN  the  preceding  papers   I  have  investigated   the   testimony 
borne  by  the  Churches  of  Asia   Minor  to  the  Canonical 
^ospelB,  and  more  especially  to  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     The 
I^^ciiliar  value  of  this  testimony  is  due  to  the  close  personal  rela- 
**onB  of  these  cotnmtmities  with  the  latest  surviving  Apostles, 
5**ore  particularly  with  St.  John.   At  the  same  time  I  took  occasion 
**icidentally  to  remark  on  their  attitude  towards  St,  Paul  and  his 
^rttiiigs,  because  an  assumed  antagonism  between  the  Apostle  of 
"G  Gentiles  and  the  Twelve  bas  been  adopted  by  a  modern  school 
Y*     critics  as  the   basis   for   a   reconstruction   of  early  Christian 
^toiy.     I  purpose  in  the  present  paper  extending  tliis  investiga- 
**on  to  the  Churches  of  Gaul.     The  Christianity  of  Gaul  was  in 
^Oie  sense  the  daughter  of  the  Christianity  of  Asia  Minor. 

'Jf  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Churches  before  the  middle  of  tlic 
"^cond  century  we  have  no  certain  information.  It  seems  fairly 
probable  indeed  tliat,  when  we  read  in  the  Apostolic  age  of  a 
J'liKsion  of  Crescena  to  "Galatia"  or  "Gaul,"*  the  western  country 
IS  nioaiit  rather  than  tlie  Asiatic  settlement  which  bore  the  samt- 
"tinie  ;  and,  if  so,  this  points  to  some  rehitions  with  St.  Paul  liiin- 
*'^"-  But,  even  though  this  explanation  should  be  ticcepted,  the 
notice  stands  quite  alone.  Later  tradition  indeed  supplements  it 
viinth    legendary  matter,  but  it  is   impossible  to  say  ^vliat  sub- 

2  TiiQ,  iT.  10.    QttQl  wna  almost  uniTeraally  called  "  Gslatia  "  in  Qresk  at  tbia  time 
■M  lor  ni»ny  genoritions  afWrwarilB, 
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Btratnm  of  fact,  if  any,  underlies  these  comparatively  recent 
stories. 

The  connection  between  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul  and  tiio 
western  districts  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  intimate  from  very 
remote  times.  Gaul  was  indebted  for  her  earUest  civilization  to 
her  Greek  settlements  like  Marseilles,  which  had  been  colonized 
from  Asia  Minor  some  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
close  relations  appear  to  have  been  maintained  even  to  the  latest 
times.  During  the  Roman  period  the  people  of  Marseilles  still 
spoke  the  Greek  language  famiUarly  along  with  the  vernacular 
Celtic  of  the  native  population  and  the  official  Latin  of  the  domi- 
nant power.*  When  therefore  Christianity  had  established  her 
head-quarters  in  Asia  Minor,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Gospel 
should  flow  in  the  same  channels  which  had  already  conducted 
the  civilization  and  the  commerce  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  westward. 

At  all  events,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  antecedent  proba- 
biUties,  the  fact  itself  can  hardly  be  disputed.  In  the  year  177, 
imder  Marcus  AureHus,  a  severe  persecution  broke  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  in  the  cities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons — a  perse- 
cution which  by  its  extent  and  character  bears  a  noble  testimony 
to  the  vitaUty  of  the  Churches  in  these  places.  To  this  incident 
we  owe  the  earhest  extant  historical  notice  of  Christianity  in 
Gaul.  A  contemporary  record  of  the  martyrdoms  on  this  occasion 
is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  persecuted  Churches, 
addressed  to  "  the  brethren  that  are  in  Asia  and  Phrygia."t  The 
communities  thus  addressed,  it  will  be  observed,  belong  to  the 
district  in  which  St.  John's  influence  was  predominant,  and 
which  produced  all  the  writers  of  his  school  who  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  papers — Polycarp,  Papias,  MeUto,  Apolli- 
naris,  Polycrates.  Of  the  references  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
in  this  letter  I  shall  speak  presently.  For  the  moment  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  very  fact  of  their  addressing  the  communica- 
tion to  these  distant  ChurchcR  shows  the  closeness  of  the  ties  which 
connected  the  Christians  in  Gaul  with  their  Asiatic  brethren. 
Moreover,  in  the  body  of  the  letter  it  is  incidentally  stated  of  two 
of  the  sufferers,  that  they  came  from  Asia  Minor — Attains  a 
Pergamene  by  birth,  and  Alexander  a  physician  from  Phrygia 
who  "had  lived  many  years  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul;"  while  nearly 
all  of  them  bear  Greek  names.  Among  these  martyrs  the  most 
conspicuous  was  Pothinus,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  was 
more  than  ninety  years  old  when  he  suffered.  A  later  tradition 
makes  him  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  ;t  and  this  would  be  a  highly 

♦  They  are  called  "  trilinguos,"  Varro  in  laid.  Etum.  xv.  1. 

t  It  is  preBorved  in  great  part  by  Eusebius,  U,h.  v.  1,  and  maybe  read  conTeniently 
in  Routh,  Rel  Sacr,  I.  p.  205  seq. 

X  See  the  references  in  Tillemont,  M^moires,  JL  p.  343. 
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probable  Bupposition,  even  if  unsupported  by  any  sort  of  evidence. 
Indeed  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  fact  was  stated  in  the  letter 
itself,  for  Eusebius  has  not  preserved  the  whole  of  it.  But  whether 
an  Asiatic  Greek  or  not,  he  must  have  been  a  gi-owing  boy  when 
St.  John  died;  and  thi-ough  him  the  Churches  of  Southern  Gaul, 
when  they  first  appear  in  the  full  light  of  history,  are  linked 
directly  with  the  Apostolic  age. 

Immediately  after  this  persecution  the  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween these  distant  parts  of  Christendom  was  manifested  in 
another  way.  The  Montanist  controversy  was  raging  in  the 
Church  of  Phrygia,  and  the  brethren  of  Gaul  communicated  to 
them  their  views  on  the  controverted  points.*  To  this  communi- 
cation they  appended  various  letters  of  the  martyrs,  "  which  they 
penned,  while  yet  in  bonds,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia." 
About  the  same  time  the  martyi-s  sent  Irenaeus,  then  a  presbyter, 
as  their  delegate  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Eleutherus 
Bishop  of  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  with  him  on  this  same 
fiubject.t 

Some  twenty  years  later,  as  the  century  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
another  controversy  broke  out,  relating  to  the  observance  of 
Easter,  in  which  again  the  Asiatic  Churches  were  mainly  con- 
cerned ;  and  here  too  we  find  the  Christians  of  Gaul  interposing 
'with  their  counsels.  When  Victor  of  Rome  issued  his  edict  of 
cxcommimication  against  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  IrenaBUS 
^vrote  to  remonstrate.  The  letter  sent  on  this  occasion  however 
did  not  merely  represent  his  own  private  views,  for  we  are 
especially  told  that  he  wrote  "in  the  name  of  the  brethren  in 
Oaul  over  whom  he  presided."  Nor  did  he  appeal  to  the 
ISoman  bishop  alone,  but  he  exchanged  letters  also  with  **  very 
many  divers  rulers  of  the  Churches  concerning  the  question  which 
"had  been  stirred."? 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  inferring  from  them,  as  we 
Tiave  a  right  to  infer,  that  the  Churches  of  Gaul  for  the  most  part 
inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Asiatic  school  of  St.  John,  we  look 
^with  special  interest  to  the  documents  emanating  from  these 
^communities. 

The  Epistle  of  the  brotherhoods  in  Vienne  and  Lyons,  already 
:inentioned,  is  the  earUest  of  these.  The  main  business  of  the 
letter  is  a  narrative  of  contemporary  facts,  and  any  allusions 
'therefore  to  the  Canonical  writings  are  incidental. 

But,  though  incidental,  they  are  unequivocal.  Of  the  refe- 
Tences  to  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  are  mentioned  as  "  showing  in  very  truth 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  he  compared 

•  Euiob.  n,  E,r.S  f  Euseb.  //.  E.  t.  4.  J  Eusob.  H,  E.  r.  27. 
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xoith  the  ghry  which  shall  he  revealed  in  ^^«,"  where  a  sentence  con- 
taining fourteen  words  in  the  Greek  is  given  verbatim  as  it  stands 
in  Rom.  viii.  18.  Thus  again,  they  are  described  as  "  imitatois  of 
Christ,  who  being  in  the  form  of  God  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
icith  Gody^  where  in  hke  manner  a  sentence  of  twelve  words  stfiuids 
verbatim  as  we  find  it  Phil.  ii.  6.  No  one,  I  venture  to  think,  will 
question  the  source  of  these  passages,  though  they  are  given 
anonymously  and  without  any  signs  of  quotation.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  -wrhon  Attains  the  martyr  is  called 
"  the  pillar  and  ground "  {arvXov  koI  iSpauafia)  of  the  Christians 
at  Lyons,  the  expression  is  taken  from  1  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  or  that  when 
Alcibiades,  who  had  hitherto  hved  on  bread  and  water,  received 
a  revelation  rebuking  him  for  "  not  using  the  creatures  of  God^^^  in 
obedience  to  which  he  "partook  of  all  things  freely  and  gave 
tJianks  to  God,"  there  is  a  reference  to  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.  These 
passages  show  the  attitude  of  the  author  or  authors  of  this  letter 
towards  St.  Paul ;  but  I  have  cited  them  also  as  exhibiting  the 
manner  of  quotation  which  prevails  in  this  letter,  and  thus 
indicating  what  we  are  to  expect  in  other  cases. 

From  the  third  and  fourth  Gospels  then  we  find  quotations 
analogous  to  these. 

Of  Vettius  Epagathus,  one  of  the  sufferei*s,  we  are  told,  that 
though  young  he   "rivalled  the   testimony  borne  to  the  elder 

Zachanas  (a-uv€$urov(r6tu  TjJ  Tov  irpto'Pvripav  Zaxapiov  fiafrvpiqL),  for 
verily  (yow)  he  had  walked  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  blameless,^'  Here  we  have  the  same  words  and  in  the 
same  order,  which  are  used  of  Zacharias  and  Ehsabeth  in  St. 
Luke  (i.  6).  Moreover,  it  is  stated  lower  down  of  this  same 
martyr,  that  he  was  "  called  the  paraclete  (or  advocate)  of  the 
Christians,  having  the  Paraclete  in  himself,  the  Spirit  more 
abimdantly  than  Zacharias."  This  may  be  compared  with  Luke 
i.  67,  "  And  Zacharias  his  father  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  meaning  of  the  expression  "  the  testimony  of  Zacharias '' 
(r^  TOV  Zaxapiov  fiaprvpujL)  has  been  questioned.  It  might  signify 
either  '*  the  testimony  borne  to  Zacharias,"  i.e.  his  recorded 
character,  or  "  the  testimony  borne  by  Zacharias,"  ue.  his  martyr- 
dom. I  cannot  doubt  that  the  former  explanation  is  correct ;  for  the 
connecting  particle  (yow)  shows  that  the  assertion  is  intended  to  find 
its  justification  in  words  which  immediately  follow,  '*  he  walked  in  all 
the  commandments,^^  &c.  I  need  not  however  dwell  on  this  point,  for 
the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Keligion  "  hunself  adopts  this  render- 
ing.*    Yet  with  an  inconsistency,  of  which  his  book  furnishes  not 

*  X  11.  II.  ]).  i*OI.  In  earlier  editions  the  words  are  translutcd  **  the  testimony  of  th6 
older  ZacbarijiH  ;"  but  iu  tbo  sixtb  I  liiid  substituted  "  tbe  testimony  borne  to  the  elder 
Zacharias."     The  adoption  of  this  inteipretation  theroforo  is  delib3rat3. 
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a  few  examples,  thougli  he  not  only  adopts  this  rendering  himself, 
bnt  silently  ignores  the  alternative,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  main- 
tain a  hypothesis  which  is  expressly  built  upon  the  interpretation 
thus  tacitly  rejected. 

An  early  tradition  or  conjecture  identified  the  Zacharias,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as  having  been  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii.  35),  with  this  Zacharias  the 
father  of  the  Baptist.  And  in  the  exti-avagant  romance  called  the 
Protevangelium,  which  is  occupied  mainly  ^vith  the  birth,  infancy, 
and  childhood  of  our  Lord,  the  Baptist's  father  is  represented  as 
dain  by  Herod  "  at  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.''*  Our 
anthor  therefore  supposes  that  these  Christians  of  Gaul  are  quoting 
not  from  St.  Luke,  but  from  some  apocryphal  Gospel  which  gave 
a  similar  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Zacharias. 

Whether  this  identification  which  I  have  mentioned  is  true  or 
false  it  is  unnecessary  for  my  purpose  to  inquire.  Nor  again  do  I 
care  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  the  authors  of  this  letter 
accepted  it,  and  so  believed  the  Baptist's  father  to  have  fallen  a 
martyr.  I  am  disposed  on  the  whole  to  think  that  they  did.  This 
supposition,  which  however  must  remain  uncertain,  would  give 
more  point  to  the  parallelism  with  Vettius  Epagathus.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  moment  as  regards  the  point  at  issue.  The 
quotation  found  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  has  (according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  our  author  rightly  receives)  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  martyrdom ;  and  therefore  affords  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  the  document  from  which  it  is  taken  contained 
any  account  of  or  any  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Baptist's  father. 

Kut.  granting  that  the  writers  of  this  letter  assumed  the  identifi- 
cation (and  this  assumption,  whether  true  or  false,  was  very 
uatural),  our  Third  Gospel  itself  does  furnish  such  a  reference  ;  and 
they  would  thus  find  within  the  limits  of  this  Gospel  every- 
thing which  they  required  relating  to  Zacharias.  The  author  of 
*' Supernatural  Religion  "  indeed  represents  the  matter  otherwise  ; 
out  then  he  has  overlooked  an  important  passage.  With  a  forget- 
Mueas  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  which  ought  surely  to 
^ggest  some  reflections  to  a  critic  who  cannot  understand  how 
tue  Fathers,  "  utterly  micritical "  though  they  were,  should  ever 
(luote  any  writing  otherwise  than  ^^4th  the  most  literal  accuracy, 
ue  says,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference  to  Zacharias 
lu  Matthew,  in  the  Protevangelium,  and  in  this  Epistle  of  Vienne 
^^u  Lyons,  is  not  based  upon  Luke,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of 
his  (/eafA."|     Here  and  throughout  this  criticism  he  appears  to 

•  Protev.  23.     See  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apo-r.  p.  44. 

.  t  ^.  It  n.  p.  203.  So  previously  (p.  202),  "  bis  martyrdom,  which  Luke  does  not  men- 
'*«^  I  havo  already  had  occasion  to  point  o  it  icstances  whore  our  author's  forgoiful- 
n'-'»3  of  the  contents   of   the  New  Tostanunt  1' ad^  him  into  error;    Contemporary 
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have  forgotten  Luke  xi.  51,  "  the  blood  of  Zacharias  which  perished 
between  the  altar  and  the  temple."  K  the  death  of  the  Baptist^s 
father  is  mentioned  in  St.  Matthew,  it  is  mentioned  in  St.  Luke 
also. 

But,  if  our  author  disposes  of  the  coincidences  with  the  Third 
Gospel  in  this  way,  what  will  he  say  to  those  with  the  Acts  ?  In 
this  same  letter  of  the  GaUican  Churches  we  are  told  that  the 
suflferers  prayed  for  their  persecutors  "like  Stephen  the  perfect 
martyr,  Lord^  lay  not  this  sin  to  tJieir  charge,^'  Will  he  boldly 
maintain  that  the  writers  had  before  them  another  Acts  containing 
words  identical  with  our  Acts,  just  as  he  supposes  them  to  have 
had  another  Gospel  containing  words  identical  with  our  Third 
Gospel?  Or  will  he  allow  this  account  to  have  been  taken 
from  Acts  vii.  60,  with  which  it  coincides  ?  But  in  this  latter 
case,  if  they  had  the  second  treatise  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Luke  in  their  hands,  why  should  they  not  have  had  the  first 
also? 

Our  author  however  does  not  stop  here.  He  maintains  that 
these  same  writers  quoted  not  only  from  a  double  of  St.  Luke,  but 
from  a  double  of  St.  John  also.*  "  That  was  fulfilled,"  they  write, 
"  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord,  saying,  TJiere  sliall  come  a  tinte 
in  which  whosoever  killeth  you  mil  Hiink  Hiat  lie  doeth  God  service^^ 
where  the  words  of  St.  John  (xvi.  2)  are  exactly  reproduced,  with 
the  exception  that  for  "  There  cometh  an  hour  when"  (tpx^eroM,  wpa 
Iva)  they  substitute  "  There  shall  come  a  time  in  which  "  (eXcvo-creu 
KaLp6<;  €v  J ).  This  substitution,  which  was  highly  natural  in  a 
quotation  from  memoiy,  is  magnified  by  our  author  into  "very 
decided  variations  from  the  Foui-tli  Gospel."  He  would  therefore 
assign  the  quotation  to  some  apocryphal  gospel  which  has  perished. 
No  such  gospel  however  is  knowTi  to  have  existed.  Moreover 
this  passage  occurs  in  a  characteristic  chscourse  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  expression  itself  is  remarkable — far  more  remark- 
able than  it  appears  in  the  English  version  (XaTpctov  vpo(r4>€p€ty  ry 
0€<3,  not  "  to  do  God  service,"  but  "  to  ofier  a  religious  service  to 
God ").     I  may  add  also  that  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  as  the 

Review,  May,  1875,  p.  854.  Yot  bo  argues  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  the 
memory  of  early  Christian  writers  was  perfect. 

The  Prottvangelium  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  romance  founded  partly  on 
notices  in  the  Oanonical  Gospels.  Some  passages  certainly  are  borrowed  from  St. 
Luke,  from  which  the  very  words  are  occasionally  taken  (e,g,  cc.  11,  12);  and  the 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Zacharias  is  most  easily  explained  as  a  fiction  founded  on 
the  notice  in  Luke  xi.  51,  the  writer  assuming  the  identity  of  this  Zacharias  with  the 
Baptist's  father.  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  very  early  date  sometimes  assigned  to  the 
Protevangelium  (though  it  may  have  been  written  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century) ;  but,  the  greater  its  antiquity,  the  more  important  is  its  testimony  to 
the  Canonical  Gospels.  At  the  end  of  c.  19  the  writer  obviously  borrows  the  language 
of  St.  Thomas  in  John  xx.  25.  This,  as  it  so  happens,  is  the  part  of  the  ProtevanoeUmm 
to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vii.  p.  889)  refers,  and  thereforewe  have  batter 
evidence  for  tho  antiquity  of  this,  than  of  any  other  portion  of  the  work. 

♦  &  A  n.  p.  381. 
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Paraclete,  already  quoted,  points  to  the  use  of  this  Gospel  by  the 
TfriteiB,  and  that  the  letter  presents  at  least  one  other  coincidence 
wztli  St-  John*  Our  author  certainly  deserves  credit  for  courage. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  imagines  that,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
ad^vance  anything  which  is  demonstrably  impossible,  he  may  pile 
oa^  improbability  upon  another  Avithout  endangering  the  stability 
of  Iw  edifice. 

^But  even  if  his  account  of  these  evangeHcal  quotations  could 
sux^ve  this  accumulation  of  improbabilities,  it  will  appear  abso- 
lu'tely  untenable  in  the  Kght  of  contemporary  fact.     Irenaeus  was 
iho  most  prominent  and  learned  member  of  the  Church  from 
wluch  this  letter  emanated,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  written. 
According  to  some  modem  critics  he  was  the  actual  composer  of 
ill©  letter;  but  for  this  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind.    Accord- 
ing to  our  author  himself  he  was  the  bearer  of  it ;  *  but  this 
statement  again  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.   There  can  be  no  doubt 
ho-wever,   that    IreneBUS  was  intimately  mixed  up  with  all  the 
incidents,  and  he  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter.    Now  this  letter  was  written  a.d.  177  or,  as  our  author 
prefers,  a.d.  178,  while  Irenaeus  published  his  third  book  before 
A.D.  190  at  all  events,  and  possibly  some  years  earlier.     Irenseus 
in  this  book  assumes  that  the  Church  from  the  beginning  has  re- 
cognized our  four  Canonical  Gospels,  and  these  only.     The  author 
of  **  Supernatural  ReUgion"  maintains  on  the   other  hand   that 
only  twelve  years  before,  at  the  outside,  the  very  Church  to  which 
Ireiiasus  belonged,   in  a   public  document   Avith  which   he    was 
•'Acquainted,  betrays  no  knowledge  of  our  Canonical  Gospels,  but 
<l^otes  from  one  or  more  Apocryphal  Goepek  instead.    lie  main- 
tanig  tliis  though  the  quotations  in  question  are  actually  found  in 
^^i*  Canonical  Gospels. 

Kere  then  the  inference  cannot  bo  doubtful.  But  what  must 
^^  the  fate  of  a  writer  who  can  thus  ride  roughshod  over  plain 
^aotfi,  when  he  comes  to  deal  Avith  questions  whicli  demand  a  nice 
^^t:ical  insight  and  a  careful  weighing  of  probabilities '? 

I^rom  this  letter  relating  to  the    martyrdoms  in   Vicnne  and 

,  iSl  A  n.  p.  200;  "The  two  communities  [of  Vienno  and  Lyons]  sonio  time  after 

g'.'^'^ssed  an  Epistle  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phry^ia,  and  also  to  ElouthoruH, 

**^op  of  Rome,  relating  the  events  which  had  occurred  ....  This  Epistlo  has  in 
ff^^t  part  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  ;'*  and  again,  II.  p.  210 :  *'  Wo  know  that  he 
fcj^^iMPUs]  was  deputed  by  the  Church  of  Lyons  to  bear  to  Elouthcrus,  then  Bishop  of 
^*^^p,  th©  Epistlo  of  that  Christian  community  describing  their  sufTorings  during  tho 
^^*^ecntien,"  &o*  ■  Accordingly  in  tho  index,  pp.  501,  511,  Irenaeus  is  made  tho  bearer 

,JJ«  Epistle. 
irfcj**lus  is  ft  confusion  of  two  wholly  distinct  letters — tho  letter  to  tho  Churches  of 

^^'^gia  and  Asia,  oontahung  an  account  of  tho  persecution,  which  is  in  great  part  pro- 

^^V(»d  by  Eusebias,  but  of  which  Irenieus  was  certainly  not  tho  bearer ;  and  the  letter 

^eulhenu,  of  wfaioh  Iron^us  was  the  bearer,  but  which  had  roforenco  to  the  Montanist 

?^^^vers7,  and  of  which  Eusebius  has  presorvod  only  a  single  sentence  recommending 

^l^^iueas  to  the  Rwnftn  Bishop.    This  latter  contained  references  to  the  persecutions, 

^^t  wis  ft  distinct  composition  :  Susob.  //.  E,  v.  8,  4. 
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Lyons,  we  are  led  to  speak  directly  of  the  illustrions  Oallican 
father,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  several  times,  and 
who  is  the  most  important  of  all  witnesses  to  the  Canonical 
writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  great  work  of  Irenaeus  is  entitled  the  "Refutation  and 
Overthrow  of  Knowledge  falsely  so  called,"  and  consists  of  five 
books.  The  third  bock  was  published  during  the  episcopate  of 
Eleutherus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  from  about  A.D.  175  to  A.D. 
190;  for  he  is  mentioned  in  it  as  still  Hving.*  It  must  therefore 
have  been  written  before  A.D.  190.  On  the  other  hand  it  contains 
a  mention  of  Theodotion's  version  of  the  LXX;t  and  Theodotion's 
version  is  stated  not  to  have  been  published  till  the  reign  of 
Commodus  (a.d.  182 — 190).  Unfortunately  Epiphanius,  the 
authority  mainly  relied  on  by  our  author  and  others  for  this 
statement,  contradicts  himself  in  this  same  passage,  which  is  full 
of  the  grossest  chronological  and  historical  blunders.}  No  stress 
therefore  can  be  laid  on  his  statement;  nor  indeed  can  we 
regard  its  tiiith  or  falsehood  as  of  any  real  moment  for  our  purpose. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  third  book  dates  from  the  earlier  or 
later  years  of  Eleutherus.  As  the  several  books  were  composed 
and  published  separately,  the  author  of  **  Supernatural  Religion** 
has  a  right  to  suppose,  though  he  cannot  prove,  that  the  fourth 
and  fifth  were  written  during  the  episcopate  of  Victor  (a.d.  190 — 
198  or  199).  But  in  his  partiality  for  late  dates  he  forgets  that 
the  weajion  which  he  -wnelds  is  double-edged.  If  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  "  must,"  as  he  confidently  asserts,  have  been  written 
some  years  after  the  third,  it  follows  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
the  first  and  second  must  have  been  written  some  years  before 
it.  Yet,  vnih  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  assumes  in  the  very  same 
sentence  that  the  two  first  books  cannot  have  been  written  till 
the  latest  years  of  Eleutherus,  because  on  his  showing  the  third 
must  date  from  that  epoch.§ 

With  the  respective  dates  of  the  several  books  however  we 

♦  Iren.  iiL  3.  3.  f  Iren.  iii  21.  1. 

X  Dt  Pond,  et  Mens.  16,  17.  Epiphanias  states  that  Antoninus  Pias  was  succeeded 
by  Caracalla,  who  also  boro  tlic  names  of  Gota  and  M.  Anrelius  Vems,  and  who  reigned 
8eTcn  jears ;  that  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  likewise  reigned  these  same  seven  years ; 
that  Pcrtinax  succeeded  next,  and  was  followed  by  Sevcrus ;  that  in  the  time  of  SeTems 
Symmachus  translated  the  LXX ;  that  "'  immediately  after  him,  that  is,  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Commodus,  who  reigned  for  thirteen  years  after  the  before-mentioned 
L.  Aurelius  Commodus,**  Theodotion  published  his  translation ;  with  more  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Chronicon  Paschaie  also  assigns  this  yersion  to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and 
even  names  the  year  a.d.  184;  but  the  compiler's  testimony  is  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  he  repeats  the  words  of  Epiphanius,  from  whom  he  has  obviously  borrowed. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  (without  thoroughly  sifting  the  matter),  that  even  in  this 
mass  of  confusion  there  may  not  be  an  element  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  strange  to  see  how 
our  author's  habitual  scepticism  deserts  him  just  where  it  would  be  most  in  place. 

§  II.  p.  213«  **We  are  therefore  brought  towards  the  end  of  the  episcopate  of 
Eleutherus  us  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  Jirst  thrte  books  of  his  work  against  Heresies 
cap  well  have  been  written,  and  the .  rest  must  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  under  the 
episcopate  of  Victor  (f  108-199.)'*    The  italics  are  my  own. 
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need  not  concern  ourselves ;  for  they  all  exliibit  the  same  pheno- 
mena,  so  far  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the 
Canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  On  this  point,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  authority  which  Irenaeus  attributes  to  the 
Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
several  of  the  Catholic  Epistks,  and  the  Apocalypse,  falls  short  in 
no  respect  of  the  estimate  of  the  Church  GathoUc  in  the  fourth  or 
the  ninth  or  the  nineteenth  century.  He  treats  them  as  on  a  level 
with  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  cites  them  as 
Scripture  in  the  same  way ;  he  attributes  them  to  the  respective 
authors  whose  names  they  bear;  ho  regards  them  as  writings 
handed  down  in  the  several  Churches  from  the  beginning ;  he 
fills  his  pages  with  quotations  from  them ;  he  has  not  only  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  contents  himself,  but  he  assumes  an 
acquaintance  with  and  a  recognition  of  them  in  his  readers.* 

In  the  third  book  especially  he  undertakes  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  his  Valentinian  opponents  directly  from  the  Scriptures.  This 
leads  him  to  be  still  more  explicit.  He  relates  briefly  the  circmn- 
stances  under  which  our  Four  Gospels  were  wnritten.  He  points 
out  that  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  arose  directly  from  the 
oral  Gospel  of  the  Apostles.  He  shows  that  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  has  been  preserved  by  a  direct  succes- 
sion of  elders  which  in  the  principal  Churches  can  be  traced  man 
by  man,  and  he  asserts  that  this  teaching  accords  entirely  with 
the  EvangeHcal  and  ApostoUc  writings.  He  maintains  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  heretics  was  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  Ho  assumes  throughout,  not  only  that  our  four 
Canonical  Gospels  alone  were  acknowledged  in  the  Church  in  his 
own  time,  but  that  this  had  been  so  from  the  beginning.  His 
Valentinian  antagonists  indeed  accepted  these  same  Gospels, 
paying  especial  deference  to  the  Fourth  Evangelist ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  argues  with  them  on  tliis  basis.  But  they  also  super- 
added other  writings,  to  wliich  they  appealed,  while  heretics  of  a 
different  type,  as  Marcion  for  instance,  adopted  some  one  Gospel 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.     He  therefore  urges  not  only  that 

♦  Our  author  sums  up  thus  (II.  p.  203  seq.) :  "  Tho  stato  of  tho  case,  then,  is  as 
follows :  Wo  find  a  coincidence  in  a  few  words  between  tho  Epistlo  [of  tho  Churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons]  and  our  Third  Gospel ;  but  so  far  from  tho  Gospel  being  in  any  way 
indicated  as  thoir  source,  tho  words  in  question  are,  on  tho  contrary,  in  association  with 
a  reference  to  events  unknown  to  our  Gospel,  but  which  wcro  indubitably  chronicled 
elsewhere.  It  follows  clearly,  and  feic  venture  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  tho  allusion  in  the 
Epistle  is  to  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,  and  not  to  our  Synoptic  at  all. "  Of  "  tho 
cTenta  unknown  to  our  Gospel "  I  have  disposed  in  the  text.  But  the  statement  which 
I  bare  italicized  is  still  more  extraordinary.  I  am  altogether  unable  to  put  any  inter- 
pretation upon  the  words  which  is  not  directly  contradictory  to  the  facts,  and  must 
therefore  suppose  that  we  havo  hero  again  one  of  those  extraordinary  misprints,  which 
our  author  has  pleaded  on  former  occasions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  references  to  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Gospels  in  this  letter  are  all  but  imiversally  allowed,  even  by  critics 
the  least  conserrative.  They  aro  expressly  afHrmed,  for  instance,  by  Hilgenfeld  (AVn- 
leiiung,  p.  73)  and  by  Scholten  {Die  dltesten  Zeugnisse,  p.  110  seq.). 
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four  Gospels  alone  have  been  handed  down  from  the  beginning, 
but  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  could  not  be  more  nor  less 
than  four.  There  are  four  regions  of  the  world,  and  four  principal 
winds ;  and  the  Church  therefore,  as  destined  to  be  conterminous 
with  the  world,  must  be  supported  by  four  Gospels,  as  four  pillars. 
The  Word  again  is  represented  as  seated  on  the  Cherubim,  who 
are  described  by  Ezekiel  as  four  living  creatures,  each  different 
from  the  other.  These  symbohze  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their 
several  characteristics.  The  predominance  of  the  number  four 
again  appears  in  another  way.  There  are  four  general  covenants, 
of  Noah,  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  of  Chiist.  It  is  therefore  an  act 
of  audacious  folly  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  the 
Gospels.  As  there  is  fitness  and  order  in  all  the  other  works  of 
God,  so  also  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel. 

What  is  the  historical  significance  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Can  we 
imagine  that  the  documents  which  Irena^us  regards  in  this  light 
had  been  produced  during  his  own  lifetime?  that  they  had 
sprung  up  suddenly  full-armed  from  the  earth,  no  one  could  say 
how  ?  and  that  they  had  taken  their  position  at  once  by  the  side 
of  the  Law  and  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets,  as  the  very  voice 
of  God  ? 

The  author  of  "  Supernatural  Rehgion"  seems  to  think  that  no 
explanation  is  needed.  **  The  reasons,"  he  writes,  "  which  he 
[Irenajus]  gives  for  the  existence  of  precisely  that  number  [four 
Gospeln]  in  the  Canon  of  the  Church  illustrate  the  thoroughly 
uncritical  character  of  the  Fathera,  and  the  sUght  dependence 
which  can  be  placed  upon  their  judgments."*  Accordingly  he 
does  not  even  discuss  the  testimony  of  Irenrcus,  but  treats  it  as  if 
it  were  not.  He  does  not  see  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  value  of  the  same  man's  evidence  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  his  opuiions  as  to  the  causes  and  bearings  of  his  facts, 
lie  does  not  observe  that  these  fanciful  arguments  and  shadowy- 
analogies  are  pro  tanto  an  e\ddence  of  the  firm  hold  which  this 
quadruple  Gospel,  as  a  fact,  had  already  obtained  when  he  wrote. 
Above  all,  I  must  suppose  from  liis  silence  that  he  regards  this 
testimony  of  Irenseus  as  the  isolated  opinion  of  an  mdividual 
writer,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  historical  background  which  it 
imphes.  It  is  tliis  last  consideration  which  led  me  to  speak  of 
Irenajus  as  the  most  important  witness  to  the  early  date  and 
authorship  of  the  Gospels,  and  to  which  I  \yia\i  to  direct  atten- 
tion. 

The  birth  of  Irena>us  has  been  placed  as  early  as  A.D.  97  by 
Dodwell,  and  as  late  as  A.D.  140  by  our  author  and  some  others, 
while  other  writers  again  have  adopted  intennediate  positions.     I 

♦  6'.  R,  n.  p.  474. 
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caxuBt  fraukly  say  that  the  very  early  date  Beems  to  me  quite  un- 
texiable.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  placed  it  as  late  as 
14-0  have  chosen  this  date  on  the    ground  of  the  relation  of 
It'enaeus  to  Polycarp  in 'his  old  age,*  and  on  the  supposition  that 
Polycarp  was  martyred  about  A.D.  167.     Since  however  it  has 
recently  been  shown  that  Polycarp  suffered  aj).  155  or  156,t  it 
iJiay  be  presumed  that  these  critics  would  now  throw  the  date  of 
his  pupil^s  birth  some  ten  or  twelve  years  farther  back,  i,e.  to  about 
AJ).  128  or  130.    But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  some  few  years  earUer.     If  the  suggestion  which  I  have 
thrown  out  in  a  previous  paper  desei-ves  attention,t  he  was  pro- 
bably bom  about  A.D.  120.     But  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  moment.    The  really  important  fact 
is,  that  ho  was  connected  directly  with  the  Apostles  and  the  Apos- 
tolic age  by  two  distinct  personal  links,  if  not  more. 

Of  his  connection  with  PoLYCiUiP  I  have  already  spoken.  §  Poly- 
carp was  the  disciple  of  St.  John ;  and,  as  he  was  at  least  eighty- 
six  years  old  when  he  suffered  martyi*dom  (a.d.  155),  he  must 
have  been  close  upon  thu-ty  when  the  Apostle  died.  Irenseus  was 
young  when  he  received  instruction  from  Polycarp.  He  speaks  of 
himself  in  one  passage  as  "  still  a  boy,"  in  another  as  **  in  early 
life."  If  we  reckon  his  age  as  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  we  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong,  though  the  expressions  themselves 
would  admit  some  latitude  on  either  side.  At  all  events,  he  says 
that  he  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  master  s  conversations  ;  ho 
recalled  not  only  the  substance  of  his  discourses,  but  his  very 
expressions  and  manner;  more  especially  he  states  that  he  re- 
members distinctly  his  descriptions  of  his  intercourse  with  John 
and  other  personal  disciples  of  Christ  together  with  their  account 
of  the  Lord's  Ufe  and  teaching;  and  he  adds  that  these  were 
"  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures."|| 

But  Irenffius  was  linked  vd\\i  the  ApostoUc  age  by  another  com- 
panionship also.  He  was  the  leading  presbyter  in  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  of  which  POTHIXUS  was  bishop,  and  succeeded  to  this  see 
on  the  martyrdom  of  the  latter  in  177  or  178.     With  Pothinus 

*  Ircn.  iii.  3.  4,  "  Whom  wo  also  saw  in  oarly  life  (^v  t^  irptirrj  rj/xuv  i]\iKl(f) ;  for  ho 
surviTed  long  {iimroKh  yap  Tope/uetve)*  and  departed  this  life  at  a  very  groat  ago  (xavu 
yrjpaXfos)  by  a  glorious  and  most  notablo  martyrdom."  This  passage  suggests  tho 
inference  that,  if  Polycarp  had  not  had  a  long  life,  Irenajus  could  not  have  been  his 
liearer ;  but  it  cannot  be  pressed  to  mean  that  Polycarp  was  already  in  ver^  advanced 
years  when  Irenaous  saw  him,  since  tho  words  irdyv  yr\pdK4os  refer,  not  to  the  period  of 
their  intercourse,  but  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.  A  comparison  with  a  parallel 
expression  relating  to  St.  John,  in  ii.  22.  5,  vapiy^tivt  ykp  ai/roh  fi^xpi-  k.t.A.,  will  show 
that  the  inference,  even  when  thus  limited,  is  precarious,  and  that  tho  yap  does  not 
necesaarily  imply  as  much.  Extreme  views  with  respect  to  tho  bearing  of  this  passage 
aro  taken  on  the  one  hand  by  Ziogler,  Irenaus  der  Bischof  x:on  Li/on^  p.  15  Becj.,  and  on 
tho  other  by  Leimbach,  Wann  ist  Irenans  gehoren^  p.  022  seq.  (in  Stud,  «.  Krit,  1873),  in 
answer  to  Ziegler. 

t  See  CoxTEMPORARY  REVIEW,  May,  1875,  p.  838. 

X  Ibid  p.  833,  note  J.  §  Ibid  p.  832  seq. 

II  See  the  last  reference,  where  tho  passage  is  given  in  full. 
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therefore  he  must  have  had  ahnost  daily  intercourse.  Bui 
Pothinus  Kved  to  be  more  than  ninety  years  old,  and  must  have 
been  a  boy  of  ten  at  least,  when  the  Apostle  St.  John  died 
Moreover  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  alreadj 
seen,*  that  like  IrenaDus  himself,  Pothinus  came  originally  from  Asia 
Minor.  Under  any  circumstances,  his  long  life  and  influential 
position  would  give  a  special  value  to  his  testimony  respecting 
the  past  history  of  the  Church ;  and,  whether  he  was  uncritical  oi 
not  (of  which  we  are  ignorant),  he  must  have  known  whethei 
certain  writings  attributed  to  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  had 
been  in  a  circulation  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  or  whethei 
they  came  to  his  knowledge  only  the  other  day,  when  he  wae 
already  advanced  in  life. 

In  one  passage  in  his  extant  work,  Irena3us  gives  an  account  ol 
elaborate  discourses  which  he  had  heard  from  an  elder  who  had 
himself  '^  listened  to  those  who  had  seen  the  Apostles  and  to  those 
who  had  been  disciples,"  i.e.  personal  followers  of  Chriet.f  It 
seems  most  natural  to  identify  this  anonymous  elder  with  Pothi- 
nus. In  this  case  the  *'  disciples  "  whom  he  had  heard  would 
be  such  persons  as  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter,  who  arc 
mentioned  in  this  same  way  by  Papias ;  while  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "those  who  had  seen  the  Apostles"  Polycarp  more 
especially  might  be  intended.  But,  if  he  were  not  Pothinus,  then 
he  forms  a  third  direct  link  of  connection  between  IrensBus  and 
the  Apostolic  age.  Whoever  he  was,  it  is  clear  that  the  intercourse 
of  Irenaeus  with  him  was  frequent  and  intimate.  "  The  elder," 
writes  Irenaeus,  *'  used  to  say,"  "  The  elder  used  to  refresh  us  with 
such  accounts  of  the  ancient  worthies,"  *'  The  elder  used  to 
discuss."  Indeed  the  elaborate  character  of  these  discourses 
suggests,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  fonner  paper4  that  Irenaeus  is  here 
reproducing  notes  of  lectures  which  he  had  heard  from  this  person. 
With  the  references  direct  or  indirect  to  the  Canonical  writings  in 
this  anonymous  teacher  I  am  not  concerned  here ;  nor  indeed  is 
it  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous 
paper.§  I  wish  now  merely  to  call  attention  to  these  discourses 
as  showing,  that  through  his  intercourse  with  this  elder  Irenaeus 
could  not  fail  to  have  ascertained  the  mind  of  the  earlier  Chiut^ 
with  regard  to  the  EvangeUcal  and  Apostolic  writings. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  exceptional  advantages  which  Irenaeus 
enjoyed.  When  he  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canonical 
writings  his  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  directly  representing 
three  Churches  at  least.  In  youth  he  was  brought  up,  as  we  saw, 
VI  Asia  Minor.    In  middle  life  ho  stayed  for  some  time  in  Rome, 

•  See  above,  p.  406.  f  Iren.  iv.  27. 1  seq. 

X  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1876,  p.  841,  note. 
§  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1876,  p.  494. 
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having  gone  there  on  an  important  public  mission.*  Before  and 
after  this  epoch  he  for  many  years  held  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Church  of  Gaul.  He  was  moreover  actively  engaged  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  career  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant controversies  of  the  day.  He  gave  lectures  as  we  happen 
to  know ;  for  Hippolytus  attended  a  courae  on  "  All  the  Heresies," 
delivered  perhaps  during  one  of  his  sojourns  at  Rome.f  He  was 
a  diligent  letter-writer;  interesting  himself  in  the  difficulties  and 
dissensionB  of  distant  Churches,  and  more  than  one  notice  of  such 
letters  is  preserved.  He  composed  several  treatises  more  or  less 
elaborate,  whose  general  character  may  be  estimated  from  his 
extant  work.  The  subjects  moreover,  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
must  have  forced  him  to  an  examination  of  the  points  with  which 
we  are  immediately  concerned.  He  took  a  chief  part  in  the  Mon- 
tanist  controversy;  and  the  Montanist  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete, 
as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  directly  suggested 
an  investigation  of  the  promise  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  was 
equally  prominent  in  the  Paschal  dispute,  and  here  again  the 
relation  between  the  narratives  of  St.  John  and  the  Synoptists 
must  have  entered  largely  into  the  discussion.  He  was  contending 
all  his  life  with  Gnostics,  or  reactionists  against  Gnosticism,  and 
how  large  a  part  the  authority  and  contents  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  must  have  played  in  these  controversies  generally  we  see 
plainly  from  his  surviving  work  against  the  Valentinians. 

Thus  IrenaBUs  does  not  present  himself  before  us  as  an  isolated 
witness,  but  is  backed  by  a  whole  phalanx  of  past  and  contem- 
poraneous authority.  All  this  our  author  ignores.  He  forecloses 
all  investigation  by  denouncing,  as  usual,  the  imcritical  character 
of  the  fathers;  and  Irenasus  is  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the 
witness-box. 

The  truth  is  that,  speaking  generally,  the  fathers  are  neither 
more  nor  less  uncritical  on  questions  which  involve  the  historical 
sense,  than  other  writers  of  their  age.  Now  and  then  we  meet 
with  an  exceptional  blunderer;  but  for  the  most  part  Christian 
writers  will  compare  not  unfavourably  with  their  heathen  contem- 
poraries.   If  Clement  of  Rome  believes  in  the  story  of  the  phoenix, 

*  Se«  ftboYe,  p.  407.  The  author  of  *' Sapernatoral  Religion  **  himself  (IL  p.  211) 
wiitM :  '^  It  is  not  known  how  long  IrenseuB  remained  in  Rome,  bat  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  he  must  have  made  a  protracted  stay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
aequainted  with  the  various  tenets  of  Gnostic  and  other  heretics,"  &c. 

ThATO  is  reason  to  think  that  this  was  not  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  The  notice  at  the 
end  of  tfa«  Moscow  MS.  of  the  Marlyrtum  Polycarpi,  recently  collated  by  Gebhardt  (see 
Zeittckr.  /.  Hist.  ThebL  1875,  p.  3G2  seq.),  states  that  Irenseus,  "  being  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  tiie  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  taught  many,*'  and  th»t  it  was  recorded  in  his 
writings  how  at  the  precise  time  of  his  master's  death  he  heard  a  voice  announcing 
the  ooourrenee.    This  story  is  not  unlikely  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact. 

t  Pbotiufl  BiU.  121 ;  see  Goktxmporart  Rbyiew,  October,  1875,  p.  841.  It  is  not 
•tated  where  these  lectures  were  delivered ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  know  Hippolytus  only 
as  the  Bishop  of  Portus  and  as  dwelling  in  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  metropolis 
is  the  most  Ukely  place,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence. 
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^  I:  ^.v^nil  ,jassieal  writere  of  repute.  If  JuBtin  Martyr  affinns 
■.:u.  Siiiicu  Xagrns  received  divine  honours  at  Rome,  heathen 
i4>f . ;  liUiJs  ;^uiil  LVCLtroverrialists  make  statements  equaUy  false  and 
.uitt  ui  -iiKcatons  with  reference  to  the  rehgion  and  histoiy  of 
';iv  .^trw<^*  Evtn  the  creduKty  of  a  Papias  may  be  more  than 
u*ut  i-Kxi  by  the  creduKty  of  an  Apion  or  an  .£lian.  The  woit  of 
'IK*  scvt^CT'.'al  Pliny  himself  abounds  in  impossible  stories.  On  the 
.)v«er  \-jfcnd  individual  'writers  may  be  singled  out  among  the 
\,1lrnjc»n  fathers,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  their 
:jexvr*l  excellences  from  their  own  or  contiguous  generations.  No 
V^then  contemporary  shows  such  a  power  of  memory  or  so  wide 
;«!  acquaintance  with  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  in  all  its 
branches  as  Clement  of  Alexandria.  No  heathen  contemporary 
deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  Origen  for  patience  and 
accuracy  in  textual  criticism,  to  say  nothing  of  other  intellectual 
capacities,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  distinguish  him 
as  the  foremost  writer  of  his  age.  And  again,  the  investigations  of 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  contemporary  of  Irenaeus,  in  compara- 
tive chronology  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  emanates 
from  heathen  writers  of  his  time,  however  inadequate  they  may 
appear  in  this  nineteenth  century,  which  has  discovered  so  many 
monuments  of  primeval  history.  There  are  in  fact  as  many 
gradations  among  the  Christian  fathers  as  in  any  other  order  of 
men  ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  each  writer  must  be  considered  on 
his  own  merits.  It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  class  the  authors  whom 
I  have  named  with  such  hopeless  blunderers  as  Epiphanius  and 
John  Slalalas,  for  whom  nothing  can  be  said,  but  in  whom  never- 
theless our  author  places  the  most  implicit  confidence,  when  their 
statements  serve  his  purpose. 

Now  Irenaens  is  not  one  whose  testimony  can  be  lightly  set 
aside.  He  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  exceptional  opportunities 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.  His  honesty  is,  I 
think,  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  He  is  a  man  of  culture  and 
inteUigence.  He  possesses  a  ccmsiderable  knowledge  of  classical 
literature,  though  he  makes  no  parade  of  it.  He  argues  against 
his  opponents  with  much  patience.     His  work  is  systematic,  and 

*  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  account  of  Jews  given  by  an  intelligent  anthor 
like  Tacitus  (Ilist,  v.  1  seq.).  It  is  related,  ho  says,  that  the  Jews  migrated  to  Libya 
from  Ida  in  Crete,  about  the  time  when  Saturn*  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by 
Jupiter,  and  were  thence  called  ludiri,  i.e.  Idm.  Some  persons,  he  adds,  say  that 
Egypt  being  over-populated  in  the  reign  of  Isis,  a  multitude,  led  by  their  chieftains 
Hierosolymus  and  Judas,  settled  in  the  neighbouring  lands.  He  states  it,  moreover,  as 
an  account  in  which  ^^plurimi  auctores  consentiunt/' that  the  Jews  consecrated  an  image 
of  an  ass  in  their  temple,  because  a  herd  of  these  animals  had  disclosed  to  them  copious 
springs  of  water  in  their  wanderings ;  these  wanderings  lasted  six  days  continuonaly ; 
on  the  seventh  they  obtained  possession  of  the  land,  where  they  built  their  city  and 
temple ;  with  more  to  the  same  effect.  All  this  he  writes,  though  at  the  time  the  Jews 
in  Rome  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  set  him  right. 
The  comparatively  venial  error  of  Justin,  who  mistook  the  Sabine  deity  Semo  Scmcut 
for  Simo  Sanctus,  cannot  be  judged  harshly  in  the  face  of  these  facts. 
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occasionally  shows  great  acutenefi:s.  His  ^traditions,  no  doubt, 
require  sifting,  like  other  men's,  and  sometimes  dissolve  in  the 
Hght  of  criticism.  He  has  his  weak  points  also,  whether  in  his 
interpretations  or  in  his  views  of  things.  But  what  then  ?  Who 
refiises  to  listen  to  the  heathen  rhetorician  Aristides  or  the 
apostate  Emperor  Julian  on  matters  of  fact,  because  they  are  both 
highly  superstitious — the  one  paying  a  childish  deference  to  dreams, 
the  other  showing  himself  a  profound  believer  in  magic  ?  In 
short,  Irenaaus  betrays  no  incapacity  which  affects  his  competency 
as  a  witness  to  a  broad  and  comprehensive  fact,  such  as  that  with 
which  alone  we  are  concerned. 

And  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  evidence  from  all  sides.  The 
recognition  of  these  four  Gospels  from  a  very  early  date  is  the 
one  fact  which  explains  the  fragmentaiy  notices  and  references 
occurring  in  previous  writers.  Moreover  his  contempomries  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Church  repeat  the  same  story  independently. 
The  old  Latin  version,  already  existing  when  Irena^us  pubUshed  his 
work  and  representing  the  Canon  of  the  African  Christians,  included 
these  four  Gospels,  and  these  only.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment,  writing  a  few  years  before  him,  and  apparently  repre- 
senting the  Church  of  Rome,  recognizes  these,  and  these  alone. 
Clement,  writing  a  few  years  later,  as  a  member  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  who  had  also  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  sat  at  the  feet 
of  divers  teachers,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Palestine,  in  Italy, 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  a  story  told  in  an  apocryphal  writing, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  related  in  any  of  the  four  Gospels 
handed  down  by  the  Church.*  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
coincidence  of  view  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  concihar 
decree  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  When  therefore 
we  find  this  agreement  on  all  sides  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
second,  ^vithout  any  formal  enactment,  we  can  only  explain  it  as 
the  convergence  of  independent  testimony  showing  that,  though 
individual  writers  might  allow  themselves  the  use  of  other  docu- 
ments, yet  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  had  for  some  time  past 
singled  out  these  four  Gospels  by  tacit  consent,  and  placed  them 
in  a  position  of  exceptional  authority. 

One  other  remark  on  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  suggests  itself 
before  closing.  Irenaeus  is  the  first  extant  writer  in  whom,  from 
the  nature  of  his  work,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  explicit  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  Canon.  Earlier  writings,  which 
have  been  preserved  entire,  are  either  epistolary,  Uke  the  letters 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  where  any  references  to  the  Canonical 
books  must  necessarily  be  precarious  and  incidental  (to  say  nothing 

*  Sirom.  m.  18,  p.  553. 
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of  the  contiiiuance  of  the  oral  tradition  at  this  early  date  as  a 
disturbing  element)  ;  or  devotional,  like  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
which  is  equally  devoid  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  the  New  ;  or  historical,  like  the  account  of  the  martyrdoms 
at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  where  any  such  allusion  is  gratuitous ;  or 
apologetic,  like  the  great  mass  of  the  extant  Christian  writings  of 
the  second  century,  where  the  reserve  of  the  writer  naturally  leads 
him  to  be  silent  about  authorities  which  would  carry  no  weight 
with  the  Jewish  or  heathen  readers  whom  he  addressed.  But  the 
work  of  Irenesus  is  the  first  controversial  treatise  addressed  to 
Christians  on  questions  of  Christian  doctrine,  where  the  appeal 
lies  to  Christian  documents.  And  here  the  testimony  to  our  four 
Gospels  is  full  and  clear  and  precise. 

If  any  reader  is  really  in  earnest  on  this  matter,  I  will  ask  him 
to  read  Irenaeus  and  judge  for  himself.  He  will  find  many  tilings 
for  which  perhaps  ho  is  not  prepared,  and  which  will  jar  with  his 
preconceived  ideas ;  but  on  the  one  point  at  issue  I  have  no  fear 
that  I  shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  whole  force  of  an  impression 
which  is  deepened  by  each  successive  page  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  work. 

J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT. 


CLARENDON. 


PART  n. — AFTER  HIS  FffiST  EXILE. 


IN"  tlie  BUramer  of  1645  the  military  affairs  of  Charles  went 
swiftly  to  \vTOck,  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  the  Lords  Capel 
^^<:1  Hopton  were  told  off  to  form  a  council  for  the  Prince  of 
*^'a]cs.  They  fell  back  with  the  I'rince  into  the  west  of  England, 
^^^\  were  soon  forced  to  loave  the  mainland.  They  first  eet  foot 
*^  St.  Maiy,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
^^''-"elts  proceeded  to  Jersey,  where  the  little  Court  was  broken  up. 
^^iice  Charles,  yielding  to  the  commands  of  his  mother,  joined 


I*: 


ho 


in  Paris.     Hyde,   ivifh  Capel   and  Hopton,  remained  in  the 


•«land. 

His  situation  was  well  fitted  to  depress  or  break  the  strongest 
^P^^t.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  saw  his  ambition  thwarted, 
5|)*  Jirofesaional  prospects  blighted,  his  patrimony  in  the  hands  of 
^*  enemies.  Now,  however,  it  was  that  his  beet  qualities  shone 
^"t.  He  did  not  sink  into  the  angry  egotistic  brooding  of 
*^^jpointed  vanity,  or  seek  relief  in  vociferous  execration.  In 
r^^-i^nce  he  possessed  his  soul.  Qni  bene  lalitit  bene  virit,  he 
"^*^Tibed  on  his  house  in  Jersey,  and  proved  that,  if  he  fell 
'*-^  "«rt  in  those  kingly  and  conqnering  qualities  indispensable 
success   in  enteqjrises  of  great   pith   and  moment,  he  was 

Vly  dowered  with  the  Wrtues  tliat  light  a  man's  face  in  the 


ah. 
for 
ricX 


^-  ^e.  Like  all  the  noble  Cavaliers,  he  was  devoutly  religious, 
*^^~3.  his  Church  had  never  been  so  dear  to  him  as  when  her  pro- 
^'-^^^ed  services  were  his  solace  in  exile.   He  began  a  commentary 
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on  the  Psalms.  He  walked  daily  on  the  sands  of  the  bay  with  his 
friends,  Capel  and  Hopton,  experiencing,  we  may  presume,  that 
soothing  influence  which  "  Sophocles  long  ago,"  and  Homer 
before  him,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  after  him,  have  attributed  to 
the  melancholy  music  of  the  sea. 

But  his  main  resource  was  the  composition  of  that  historical 
work,  in  which  he,  being  dead,  still  speaks  to  all  civilized  men. 
The  month  in  which  he  landed  in  the  Scilly  Isles  had  not  closed 
before  he  commenced  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  during  the  two  years  of  his  abode  in  Jersey 
he  completed  that  part  of  the  work  which  describes  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles,  the  rupture  between  King  and  Parhament, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Episcopalian  Royalists.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole,  for  in  it  he  pronounces  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  two  great  parties  at  the  moment  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  The  nature  of  his  decision  is  well  known. 
It  is  expressed  in  his  title, — "  The  Great  Rebellion."  In  these 
words  he  takes  for  granted  exactly  what  he  had  to  prove.  The 
Parliamentary  majority  who  engaged  in  war  with  Charles  would 
have  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  any 
man  who  had  dared  to  apply  to  them  the  word  "  rebels."  Pym  and 
Hampden  made  no  appeal  to  the  right  of  insurrection,  claimed  no 
licence  to  break  with  the  historic  past  of  England.  They  pro- 
fessed to  aim  with  all  simplicity  at  perpetuating,  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  age,  the  ancient  liberties  of  their  coimtry. 
Their  contention,  logically  stated,  was  not  that  they  rebelled 
justly,  but  that  they  did  not  rebel  at  all ;  and  it  is  this  plea  which 
Clarendon,  by  the  very  name  on  his  title-page,  puts  out  of  sight. 

HeiT  von  Ranke  delivers  the  following  opinion  on  Clarendon  : — 

''  Tlie  effect  which  an  historical  work  can  have  is,  jx^rhaps,  nowhere  seen 
more  strongly  than  in  the  '  History  of  the  Rebellion.'  The  view  of  the 
event  in  England  itself  and  in  the  educated  world  generally,  has  been 
determined  by  the  book.  The  best  authors  have  repeated  it,  and  even 
those  who  combat  it  do  not  get  l)eyond  the  point  of  view  given  by  him ; 
they  refute  him  in  details,  but  leave  his  views  in  the  main  unshaken. 
Clarendon  belongs  to  those  who  have  essentially  fixed  the  circle  of  ideas 
for  the  English  nation." 

It  is  true  that  in  Clarendon's  book  there  dwells,  as  it  were  incar^ 
nate,  that  subtle  and  potent  persuasiveness  which  lured  Falkland 
to  his  doom  and  sealed  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  gallant  and 
honest  gentlemen.  His  history  may  be  defined  as  the  grand  mis- 
take of  his  life  stated  in  language  ;  and  if  neither  he  nor  the  mul- 
titude he  misled  penetrated  that  mistake  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  several  generations  should  fail 
to  discern  its  character  when  set  forth  on  the  printed  page.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  "  the  best  authors  "  have  repeated  Clarendon^  or 
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have  not  got  beyond  his  point  of  view,  or  have  refuted  him  only 
in  details.  The  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Puritan 
Revolution — Hallam,  Brodie,  Forster,  Macaulay,*  Carlyle,  Masson, 
Sanford,  Bruce,  Goldwin  Smith,  Green,  and  others — take  an  irre- 
concilably different  view  of  the  whole  affair  from  that  of  Clarendon. 
Herr  von  Hanke  states  with  nice  precision  the  reverse  of  the  fact, 
when  he  says  that  they  refute  him  in  details,  but  leave  his  general 
scheme  unshaken;  for  they  accept  from  him  not  a  few  matters  of 
detail  as  authentic  and  important,  but  demonstrate  his  theoiy  and 
conception  of  the  business  to  be  egregiously  wrong.  What  I  have 
described  as  the  grand  mistake  of  his  life  was  vindicated  by 
himself  in  a  series  of  plausible  and  well-worded  documents,  which 
delighted  Charles  and  had  a  profound  effect  upon  simple-hearted, 
simple-minded  Cavaliers ;  but  men  of  strength  and  insight  on  both 
sides  even  then  saw  through  them.  The  siurface-logic  and 
rhetorical  varnish  of  those  manifestoes  have  been  reproduced  in 
his  History;  but  consummately  able  men,  thorough  in  research, 
sharp  and  sure  in  judgment — men  in  several  instances  of  great 
genius — have  rubbed  off  the  paint  and  displayed  the  canvas.  No 
hand  will  ever  lay  that  paint  again. 

In  his  powerful  book  on  the  Great  Remonstrance,  Mr.  Forster 
argues  that  Clarendon  deliberately  falsified  the  record  of  those 
transactions  in  which  he  took  part  in  1641  and  1642,  and  Mr. 
Brodie  has  been  equally  explicit  in  liis  charge  of  untruth.  ^\Tiile 
not  daring  to  maintain  against  such  accusers  the  perfect  good 
faith  of  Clarendon,  I  believe  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sciously honest.  What  is  unique  in  liis  case  is  the  value  of  his 
facts,  as  contrasted  with,  nay,  as  demonstrating,  the  inconsequence 
of  his  reasonings.  Other  historians,  when  they  go  ^vrong,  can  be 
refuted  only  by  reference  to  other  authorities ;  Clarendon  can  be 
answered  out  of  his  own  lips.  Hallam  comments  thus  on  Claren- 
don's untrustworthiness : — 

'•  \Mien  he  sat  down  in  Jersey  to  begin  his  history,  imtated,  disap- 
pointed, afflicted  at  all  that  liad  passed  in  the  last  five  years,  be  coiild  not 
bring  his  mind  back  to  tlie  state  in  which  it  had  been  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament.** 

This  is  Clarendon's  apology ;  but  it  deprives  of  all  apology  the 
men  who  accept  Clarendon  as  an  historical  authority.  Had  he 
risen  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  fiery  partisanship  in  which  his 
blood  boiled  for  years — ^had  his  magnanimity  and  imaginative 
sympathy  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to  his  opponents — he  would 
have  been  a  Shakespeare  among  historians.  Hallam  fails,  how- 
ever, to  explain  what  strikes  me  as  the  peculiar  and  unparalleled 
circumstance  that  Clarendon's  memory  and  conscience  escaped,  or 

•  «  Kfthon  tried  to  defend  Clarendon,  but  was  put  domi  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay." — 
Lard  CarHMs  Jowmal^  quoted  in  Macanlay'ii  Biography. 
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comparatively  escaped,  the  influences  which  perverted  his  judg- 
ment. His  partisanship  clouded  his  reasoning  faculty,  and  ren- 
dered him  imable  to  do  justice  to  his  adversaries ;  but  it  did  not 
desti'oy  his  recollection  of  facts,  or  prevail  with  him  to  suppress 
them.  He  propounds  a  theory,  or  delivers  an  opinion,  with  placid 
assurance  that  he  is  right;  and  then  calmly  jots  down  facts 
demonstrating  that  ho  is  wrong. 

Take,  for  example,  that  celebrated  passage,  perhaps  the  most 
signal  ilkistration,  in  historical  Kterature,  of  mock-heroic  eloquence 
and  elegiac  bathos,  in  which  he  describes  the  England  of  Laud's 
and  Strafford's  ascendency  as  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  joy,  and  suggests  that  some  mysterious  infatuation,  like  what 
might  fall  on  a  nation  doomed  of  Heaven,  could  alone  account 
for  the  rising  up  of  the  EngUsh  people  against  their  saintly 
monarch.  They  had,  he  says,  only  one  grievance ! — it  was  a 
case  of  losing  Paradise  for  an  apple.  And  then  he  arithmetically 
proves  that  the  grievances  were  three :  for  he  tells  us  that  money 
was  wiimg  out  of  the  people  by  Court  favourites  to  an  amount 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  granted  by  Parhament,  or  paid 
into  the  Treasuiy;  he  admits  that  the  King's  policy  was  a 
"total  declinature  of  Parhament ;"  and  the  one  grievance  which, 
at  the  moment  when  he  penned  his  threnody,  he  had  in  view,  was 
the  subjection  of  the  law  to  regal  power.  Even  if  we  confine  our 
\'iew  to  his  one  grievance,  must  we  not  pronoxmce  it  feeble  and 
foolish  to  lay  stress  upon  its  being  numerically  one  ?  To  speak 
of  the  infatuation  of  a  people,  agriculturally  and  commercially 
prosperous,  in  sacrificing  tranquillity  rather  than  permit  the  law 
to  be  trampled  down  by  the  King,  is  like  expostulating  with  a 
man  whose  habit  of  body  is  full,  and  whose  complexion  is  ruddy, 
because  he  concerns  himself  about  unquestionable  disease  of  the 
heart.  Clarendon  knew  and  pmised  Jonson,  but  I  have  seen  no 
proof  that  he  ever  read  Shakespeare,  or  studied  the  character  of 
Mercutio.  Had  he  done  so,  it  might  have  struck  liim  that,  as  a 
wound  need  not  be  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  or  so  deep  as  a 
well,  to  let  out  a  man's  hfe,  so  a  nation  may  have  the  vital  spark 
of  its  freedom  extinguished  though  its  population  is  not  wasted 
by  famine,  nor  its  cities  given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  And  is  it  not 
a  strangely  ignoble  conception  of  what  ought  to  rouse  a  nation  to 
resistance  against  tyranny,  which  implies  that  revolution  is  folly 
except  in  the  presence  of  gi-oss  material  injuries?  How  far 
worthier  is  the  satisfaction  which  May,  the  historian  of  the  Long  z 
Parliament,  expresses  in  the  power  of  even  his  lowlier  countrymen.^ 
to  discern  and  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  the  calamity  that  hadX 
come  upon  England,  in  the  violation    '  i  and  the  suppgM    J 

sion  of  her  Parliaments  I    If  there  i 
their  country  of  which  EngUsb 
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England  in  those  years  refused  to  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
evidence  derivable  from  Clarendon's  own  narrative,  that  the 
golden  age  of  his  exordium  was  a  picture  of  the  brain,  becomes 
overpowering  when  we  find  that  he  acted  with  Hampden  and 
his  party  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  gives 
with  pomp  of  approbation  a  list  of  those  measures  by  which  the 
policy  of  Strafford  and  Laud  was  condemned,  its  instruments 
broken,  its  ministers  punished. 

Can  we  prove  also,  from  Clarendon,  that  the  men  who  carried  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  did  well  and  wisely  1  Some  will  probably, 
even  at  this  date,  answer  in  the  negative.  Dark  as  is  the  roll  of 
grievances  enumerated  in  the  Remonstrance,  they  had,  for  the  most 
part, been  redressed.  Could  Charles  be  trusted  ?  Was  the  attempted 
arrest  of  the  five  members  a  mere  passing  caprice  ?  Were  law 
and  Uberty  safe  imder  the  guardianship  of  an  admonished  and 
repentant  monarch?  Clarendon  maintains  the  afiirmative ;  but  it 
is  literally  true  that  the  green  turf  of  his  theory  is  here  again 
honeycombed  by  his  own  averments  of  fact.  One  sufficient  proof 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand;  and  I  submit  that  the  heartfelt  detes- 
tation with  which  Charles  regarded  what  had  been  done  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Long  ParUament,  and  his  definite  intention 
to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  are  absolutely  demonstrated  by 
Clarendon's  own  account  of  his  private  interview  with  the  King 
and  Queen  before  the  accusation  of  the  members.  My  con- 
viction that  Clarendon  did  not  consciously  fabricate  or  suppress 
is  based  largely  upon  his  description  of  that  intersHiew.  A  mere 
special  pleader,  determined  to  bring  out  but  one  side  of  the  case, 
would  have  buried  the  incident  in  the  deepest  cavern  of  his 
memory ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that,  if  Clarendon  had  not  reported 
it,  we  should  have  known  anything  about  it,  for  Henrietta  Maria, 
singularly  enough,  completely  passes  it  over  in  her  narrative  to 
Madame  de  Motteville.  But  Clarendon  does  not  suppress  the  fact 
though  it  grinds  his  own  reasonings  to  powder.  Clarendon  the 
chronicler  annihilates  the  pleas  of  Clarendon  the  advocate ; 
Clarendon  the  personal  attendant  of  the  vacillating  yet  self- 
willed,  the  weak  yet  tyrannical,  the  tortuous,  ever-plotting,  slip- 
pery Charles,  enables  us  to  put  together  a  portrait  of  the  Royal 
Stuart  as  different  as  possible  from  that  which  Clarendon  the 
historian  paints  for  us,  and  labels  Royal  Martyr.  He  calls  the 
noble  and  deep-thoughted  men  who  were  engaged  in  working  out 
the  constitutional  Uberties  of  England  miscreants  and  rebels  for 
not  staking  their  own  Uves  and  the  freedom  of  their  coimtry  on 
the  faith  of  a  King  who,  from  first  to  last,  deceived  Clarendon 
himself,  and  who  is  seen  deceiving  Clarendon  on  Clarendon's  own 
page.  Charles's  plots  within  plots  startled  Hyde  at  the  time  of 
the  attempted  arrest ;  coimter-worked  Hyde  and  the  peace-party 
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in  the  Royal  camp,  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  to  bring  it  to  an  end  after  it  had  lasted  for  a  few 
months;  and  involved  Charles  in  coi^iecti9ns  Tvith  the  Popish 
party  in  Ireland  from  which  Hyde  wotfld  have  shrunk.  Pym  and 
Hampden  held  that,  when  the  Queen  was  on  the  Continent  pawn- 
ing the  crown  jewels  for  arms,  and  the  King  was  moving  to  the 
North  to  draw  the  sword,  it  would  be  liigh  treason  to  England  to 
take  no  measures  to  resist  the  attack ;  and  so  long  as  Clarendou^s 
history  remains  in  print,  and  men  have  eyes  to  see  when  an 
advocate's  facts  destroy  his  own  case,  the  reasonableness  of  this 
opinion  of  theirs,  and  the  calamitous  folly  of  him  who  deserted 
them  and  joined  the  King,  will  be  manifest.  AMiile  it  stands 
written  with  the  pen  of  Clarendon  that,  at  the  date  of  the  Great 
Remonstrance,  Charles  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  was 
desirous  of  removing  St.  John  from  his  office,  was  bent  upon 
substituting  Lunsford  for  Balfour  in  the  governorship  of  the 
Tower,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  any  one  whose  object  it  is  to 
vindicate  the  memoiy  of  Pym  and  Hampden  to  pass  beyond  the 
boards  of  Clarendon's  history.  If  Hyde  and  Falkland  had  stood 
by  Hampden  and  Pym,  Charles  would  indeed  liave  ceased  to  be 
formidable  to  the  Uberties  of  the  State  ;  and  the  same  imited  party 
which  could  have  dared  to  deal  generously  with  the  King  could 
have  saved  the  Church,  not  indeed  from  reform,  but  from  over- 
throw. 

Clarendon's  authority,  totally  woiihless  as  it  is,  has  without 
(question  been  accepted,  as  Hen*  von  Ranke  says,  by  a  great 
multitude  of  persons.  It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  how  this 
has  occurred.  Something  must  be  attributed  to  his  style — ^to 
that  "  eloquence  of  the  heart  and  imagination "  which  Hallam 
acknowledges,  to  that  stateliness  and  feUcity  of  phrase  over 
which  Professor  Masson  walks  as  if  "stepping  on  velvet;"  but 
perhaps  not  veiy  much.  Hume,  who  owed  Clarendon  a  good 
word — for  his  account  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  is  simply  that  of 
Clarendon  told  by  a  skilful  and  imscmpulous  Uterary  artist — 
says  plainly  that  his  stylo  is  "  prolix  and  redundant,  and  sufibcates 
by  the  length  of  its  periods."  So  it  is,  and  so  it  does.  More  is 
accounted  for  by  liis  anecdotic  talent,  his  skill  at  an  after-dinner 
story,  his  occasional  chuckle  of  dry  fun,  his  grave  irony,  his 
strenuous  hatreds,  liis  love  of  scandal.  The  Queen's  favours  werei 
he  says,  always  "  more  towards  those  who  were  like  to  do  services 
than  to  those  who  had  done  them."  He  tells  us  how  HoUisi  irritated 
by  Ireton  in  debate,  challenged  him  to  cross  the  river  and  figl^i 
how  Ireton  said  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  fi^t  u 
personal  quarrel;  and  how  HoUis  thereupon  'fjp- 
him  by  the  nose,  telling  him,  if  his  or- 
from  giving  men  satisfaction,  it  shoal " 
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tliem/'  He  dwells  with  much  comfoi-t  on  the  severe  ugHness  of 
Monk's  wife,  adding  that  the  general  wished  well  to  the  Presby- 
terian preachers  "  for  his  wife's  sake,  or  rather  for  his  own  peace 
'vn&i  his  wife,  who  was  deeply  engaged  to  that  people  for  their 
seasonable  determination  of  some  nice  cases  of  conscience, 
whereby  he  had  been  induced  to  repair  a  trespass  he  had  com- 
mitted, by  marrying  her ;  which  was  an  obligation  never  to  be 
forgotten.''  Superstitious  as  was  his  reverence  for  bishops,  he 
remarks  of  clergymen  generally,  that  they  "  understand  the  least, 
and  take  the  worst  measure  of  human  affairs  of  all  mankind  that 
can  write  and  read."  Hard  measure,  surely,  to  be  dealt  out  to 
clerical  gentlemen  by  the  historian  whom  they  have  adored.  It  is 
to  the  influence  of  ecclesiastics,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that 
he  owes  his  authority.  It  has  been  for  the  interest  and  honour 
of  generations  of  clergymen  and  miiversity  dons  to  accept  and 
propagate  his  view.  They  placed  him  on  the  historical  bench, 
and  told  their  coimtrymen  to  bow  to  his  decision.  But  he  has 
been  degraded  as  a  judge ;  he  has  been  refuted  as  an  advocate  ; 
and  only  in  the  witness-box,  under  searching  cross-examination, 
can  anything  of  value  be  eKcited  from  him.  His  history  is  com- 
prehensively fallacious,  incurably  wrong.  Its  fundamental  position 
is  that  the  men  who,  while  he  acted  with  them,  were  sober-minded, 
honourable,  and  discerning,  became,  from  the  time  he  left  them,  a 
pack  of  God-forsaken  miscreants.  An  incredibility  like  that 
cannot  be  qualified  into  correctness  or  annotated  into  common 
sense.  The  time  has  gone  by,  and  can  never  return,  when  Herr 
von  Ranke  could  say  with  truth  that  the  ideas  of  the  English 
nation  on  the  Puritan  revolution  arc  those  of  Clarendon. 

In  the  spring  of  1648,  when  the  Presbyterians  were  making 
their  desperate  effort  to  save  Charles,  Hyde  was  summoned  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  fleet  had 
deserted,  to  join  him  in  the  Downs.  He  sailed  from  Jei-sey. 
The  ship  was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  privateer  or  pirate,  he  was 
roughly  handled,  robbed  of  money  and  clothes,  and  forced  to 
remain  in  Ostend  until  Prince  Charles  returned  to  the  Hague. 
There  they  met,  in  the  month  of  August.  In  the  following 
January  the  King  was  executed.  Hyde  foimd  no  congenial 
occupation  in  the  threadbare  Court  that  squabbled,  caballed, 
and  plotted  round  young  Charles.  The  Queen's  people  disHked 
him ;  the  party  of  Argyll  and  the  Covenanters  found  no  favour  in 
his  eyes.  He  had  an  interview  with  Montrose  at  a  \'illage  near 
the  Hague,  an  interview  on  which  imagination  lingers.  It  is  easy 
to  see  from  Clarendon's  narrative  that  the  great  marquis  tried 
hard  to  arrive  at  an  imderstanding  with  the  leader  of  the  High 
Church  Cavaliers.  But  Montrose,  though  detesting  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  had  never  swerved  from  his  allegiance  to 
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the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  could  give  Clarendon  no 
hope  of  Episcopal  Tiniformity  throughout  the  island.  Clarendon 
does  Montrose  personally  the  justice  to  say  that  those  who  most 
loudly  accused  him  of  violence  and  cruelty  confessed  they 
could  fix  upon  no  one  fact,  apart  from  the  slaughter  of  his  battle- 
fields, on  which  to  base  the  charge.  But  the  cold  Anglican, 
proud  even  in  defeat,  refused  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
forloni  hope  of  Scottish  Royalism ;  and  Montrose,  feeling  himself 
deserted,  turned  mournfully  away.  Charles  threw  himself  into 
the  anns  of  Argyll ;  and  Hyde,  while  his  master  went  to  be 
crowned  at  Scone  and  defeated  at  Worcester,  betook  himseU^  in 
capacity  of  the  young  King's  representative,  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 

At  ^ladrid  he  had  not  so  bad  a  time  of  it.  He  studied  the  lan- 
guage and  read  Spanish  books.  The  ceremoniousness  of  Spanish 
manners  was  congenial  to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  derived  an 
enjoyment  from  the  bull-fights  imqualified  by  any  compunctious 
visitings  on  the  score  of  their  inhmnanity.  A  bull-fight  was  a 
bull-fight  then.  Sixteen  excellent  horses  would  be  killed  on  a 
single  occasion,  and,  as  a  fairer  field  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
the  bull  than  is  accorded  by  the  elaborate  cowardice  of  modem 
Spain,  four  or  five  men  would  be  killed  as  weQ  as  the  bnDs  and 
horses.  His  English  feeling  was  gratified  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  Enghsh  mastifi*,  kept  in  reserve  for  the  contingency  of 
two  of  the  best  Spanish  dogs  being  despatched  by  the  bulL  never 
failed  to  hold  the  animal  that  it  might  receive  the  death-stroke, 

AMien  Cliarles  II.  was  once  more  a  fugitive,  and  the  Spaniards 
became  afraid  to  entertain  his  envoy,  Hyde  joined  him.  Charles 
now  made  up  his  mind  to  culrivato  relations  with  the  High 
Church  Royalists,  and  accepted  their  chief  as  his  monitor. 
Ria^>^>us  in  the  enforcement  of  his  Laudian  formula,  Hvde  in- 
sisted,  when  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  was  suspended 
at  Paris,  and  tlie  King  proposed  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
Huguenot  chapel  at  Cliarenton,  that  he  should  rather  abstain 
frv^ui  pubUc  worship  altogether.  Tlie  Queen  reiuonstratt-d 
ag-ainst  such  faiiatical  exclusivenoss,  aptly  prferrlr.g  to  the 
example  of  Qxioen  Elizabeth,  who  count enanoed  tLv  Htiguenots 
ar*d  sent  h.r  ambassadors  to  their  ohaiK-Is.  But  the  warm 
IVn^^Aiit  svr.:i\\thios  of  A::cVi>ac.s  in  th-  d:ivs  of  Elizab^tli  had 
frv^ren  into  seotariauisni  undrr  the  iL^fluvii'^r  •::  Land:  and 
LaudV  frloud  and  discip:-:  was  ii^exil  le.  \Mien  wv  redact  that, 
witidii  a  vvar  or  two  of  ::is  iate,  Char.vs  hai  been  crowned  in  a 
Prv^sbvterlvin  ohnrv^luhad  sw:r:.  to  :.:aiv.:;u:.  the  Presbvcerljji  cove- 
i^aut,  anvi  had  s<-. n  thousands  c:  Pr-srvt Brians  £?:•  for  his  sake  to 
deaih  or  to  slaver^-,  wo  shall  aaniit  tL\r  Hyde  gave  prootl  oa  this 
occmsivuu  of  a  nn?  p«:wer  ot  evclesL^sci^:al  antipathy.  The  alter- 
ittXiTt^  for  Cbarie??  was  to   stav  a:  h:nir   in  the  societv  cf  an 
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acquaintance  he  had  recently  made,  Misa  Lucy  Walters,  who  is 
imderetood  to  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  consoling  liiin  for  the 
loss  of  a  preached  gospeL 

In  the  Court  of  the  ex-King,  Hyde  held  the  titular  rank  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    His  duties,  in  the  years  intervening 
between  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1651)  and  the  death  of  Crom- 
well (1658),  were  those  of  a  house-steward  in  a  family  in  painfcdly 
stnit^ed  circumstances.     There  is  a  stem  pathos,  not  the  less 
real  that  it  is  too  dismally  prosaic  to  engage  the  tragic  muse,  in 
the  shifts  to  which  he  and  his  royal  patron-clients  were  reduced, 
in  order  to  find  bread  to  eat,  clothes  to  put  on,  and  sticks  to  make 
«  fire.     "  I  am  so  cold,"  writes  this  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
once,  "  that  I  am  scarce  able  to  hold  my  pen,  and  have  not  three 
sous  in  the  world  to  buy  a  faggot."     It  has  been  whispered  that, 
when  things  were  at  the  worst,  Hyde  held  out  signals  of  surrender 
and  opened  a  correspondence  with  Thurloe ;   but  there  is  no 
serious  evidence  that  he  ever  broke  the  silence  of  hatred  and 
scorn  with  which  he  regarded  the  triumphant  Puritans.     In  the 
men  whose   valour,  energy,  and  genius  were  regarded  by  the 
rulers  of  France  and  Spain  with  admiring  awe,  he  saw  a  mere 
gang   of   robbera.      His    grand   hope  was  that  Cromwell  and 
his    coadjutors   "would  be  each  others'   executioners,"   a    hope 
akiii   to   that  which  the   Royal  Martyr    entertained  respecting 
&e   Presbyterians  and  Independents.     The  hope   was  in  both 
instances  the  bitter  expression  of  implacable  spite  rankling  in 
the  hearts  of  men  unworthy  of  the  steel  of  heroes.     CroniweU's 
higher  officers  would  each  and  all,  thought  Hyde,  consider  them- 
8oI  ves  as  deserving  as  Oliver,  and  would  fiercely  compete  with  liim 
^^^T  ascendency.     Surprising  to  say,  the  presage  was  vain.     Year 
aft«jr  year   went  by,    and   Cromweirs  officers    did    not   mutiny 
^^cl  cut  his  throat.     Inexplicable  as  the  phenomenon  seemed  to 
tlio    woi-shipper  of  Stuart  kings  and  Laudian  bishops,  the  Pro- 
^^otors  fellow-soldiers   did   not  snarl   at   his   heels   like   ill-con- 
ditioned curs,  or   affinn,  like   modern  charlatans,  that  one  man 
^^*Ui?  in  this  instance  as  good  as  another ;  but  recognized  him  as 
tuoir  natural   chief,    and  were    loyally  thankful  to   (jod  and  to 
hirn  when  they  saw  him  occupying  the  place  of  kingliest  dilHculty, 
diixiG^er,  and  honour.    Detur  digniori^  muttered  those  rough  fellows, 
^*^     thev  saw  Noll  wielding  his  constable's  baton,  whi(*li  in   his 
"^nd  looked  really  something  like  a  sceptre. 

^Vhen  Cromwell    died,  he  left  his   power  so  thoroughly  esta- 

*^Uelied  that  the  change  seemed  at  the  moment  rather  to  darken 

*^'^o,n  to  brighten  the  prospects  of  Charles ;  but  so   soon  as  the 

''^^akness  of  Richard  became  apparent,  affairs  began  to  wear  a 

'^^tter  aspect.  Constitutionally  cautious  and  schooled  by  adversity, 

^.Vdo  conducted  Charles's  business  ^vith  great  skill,  and  not  more 

VOL.  xxvm.  2  a 
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tlian  a  liigh  diplomatic  average  of  duplicity.  He  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Episcopalian  Royalists,  and  advised  them  at 
every  step.  When  Richard  summoned  a  Parliament,  abandoning, 
in  the  issue  of  the  writs,  those  precautions  which  his  father  had 
taken  to  confine  electoral  power  to  Puritans,  Hyde  told  his  friends 
in  England  to  make  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  as 
large  numbers  as  possible.  They  were,  no  doubt,  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  and  of  abjuration 
of  the  Stuarts ;  but  this  did  not  preclude  their  adopting  the  policy 
marked  out  for  them  by  Hyde — namely,  to  cast  discredit  on  the  mea- 
sures of  the  late  Protector,  to  oppose  money-grants  and  all  that 
tended  to  settlement,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  adherents  of  Oliver's  family,  and,  with  a  view  to 
obviating  the  ascendency  of  Lambert  or  Fleetwood,  to  asperse 
Richard's  advisers  and  praise  himself.  Of  armed  insurrection  in 
the  royal  favour  Hyde  was  judiciously  shy,  and  when  Booth  and 
his  Presbyterians  raised  the  standard  of  Charles,  he  did  not  en- 
courage the  High  Church  Cavaliers  to  support  them. 

It  required  all  the  discretion  and  caution  which  either  Charles  or 
his  Chancellor  could  muster,  to  watch,  \^athout  spoiling,  the  dark 
and  hazardous  game  of  Monk.  We  are,  however,  forcibly  re- 
minded of  that  incompetence,  almost  amounting  to  imbecility, 
in  affairs  of  action,  which  characterized  Clarendon  and  the 
Stuarts,  when  we  find  that  the  hint  had  to  come  from  Monk, 
in  obedience  to  which  Charles  left  Spain,  where  his  iisk  of  being 
seized  and  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  had  become  extremely 
great.  Clarendon  exercised  much  self-control  in  forcing  that 
hatred  of  Presbyterians  wliich  was  one  of  the  strongest  passions 
of  his  nature  to  bide  its  time.  The  Presbyterians  had  never 
swerved  in  their  devotion  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  return  to 
Westminster  of  the  membei-s  excluded  by  the  army  was  the  im- 
mediate prelude  to  the  Restoration.  True,  however,  as  the  Long 
Parhament  was  to  monarchy,  it  was  equally  true  to  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  one  of  its  last  votes  was,  that  the  established  religion 
of  England  should  be  Presbyterian. 

The  Convention  Parliament  succeeded  the  Long  Parliament, 
preceded  the  Restomtion  Parliament,  and  was  in  character  some^ 
thing  between  the  two.     The  RoyaHst  and  Anglican  reaction  had 
been  gathering  force  ever  since  the  death  of  OUver,  and  the  tid<^ 
continued  to  rise  while  the  Convention  was  being  elected;  but 
opinion  never  changes  rapidly  in  England;  society  had  for  twenty^ 
years  been  pei-vaded  with  Puritanism ;  and  the  framework  of  th^ 
ecclesiastical  cstabUshment  was  as  nearly  Presbjrterian  as  Crom-^ 
well's  determination,  fii-st,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  under  thc^ 
<;ontrol  of  his  government,  and  secondly,  that  Independents  ahouldtf- 
fihare  its  advantages,  would  permit.     Accordingly,  the  Preaty-^ 
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terian  iufluencc  in  tlie  Convention,  though  not  so  powerful  as  in 
the    Long  Parliament,   continued  formidable,   and  Hyde's  most 
deKcate  management  was  required  in  order  to  lull  it  into  harmless- 
uess.    Charles's  promises  from  Breda  had  been  large  but  indefinite, 
and   the  Presbyterians  of  the  Convention,  sucking  the  honey  of 
Hyde*8  music  vows,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  placing  those 
promises  under  Parliamentary  sanction.     The  niembei*s  of  the 
Convention  took  the  Covenant,  and  as  his  Majesty  had  done  the 
same  on  a  still  more  solemn  occasion,  it  was  natuml  for  them,  by  an 
illufidou  of  imaginative  sympathy,  to  transfer  to  Charles  some  pail; 
of  their  own  zeal  for  Presbyterianism.    The  Presbyterians  of  that 
age,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  drew  a  distinction  between 
an  Episcopacy  of  order  and  human  institution,  and  an  F^piscopacy 
of  lordship  and  divuie  right.    The  latter  they  named  Prelacy,  and 
olassed  with  Popeiy  among  tilings  to  be  renounced  and  condenmed; 
-the  former  was  not  declared  milawful  by  the  Scotcli  Presbyterians 
of  1637,  was  not  abjured  in  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  and 
•was  studiously  left  "wdthout  condemnation  by  Hendci*8on  at  the 
XJxbridge  Conference.    The  gieat  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
ISngland  in  16(50  liad  no  insuperable  objection   to   a  modified 
Episcopacy  and  a  revised  Liturgy.  Cliarles  liad  promised  these  at 
Breda,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Convention  to  give  his 
promise  the  force  of  law.     The  siniphcity  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
not  absolutely  insisting  that  it  should  pass  was  ahnost  criminal. 
Simpletons  receive  from  nature  much  the  same  treatment  as  knavew; 
and  when  avc  find  them  letting  the  bill  be  lost,  we  feel  that  their 
pnnislnuent  was  that  ''whipping"  Avliich  lago  prescribes  for  "such 
lionest  knaves."     ^leaiiAvhile  the  reaction  grew  in  strength.     The 
loyalty  of  the  Convention  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  Cliarles 
"^as  lukewann  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  populace  when  it 
had  been  driven  into  frantic  enthusiasm  by  the  sight  of  liis  face. 
To  get  rid  of  the  Presbyterian  Convention  was  evidently  desirable, 
and  Hyde  was  the  man  to  organ  out  the  members  with  sweet  words 
Aud  bland  smiles.     **  The  King  is  a  suitor  to  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
dissolved  the  Convention  in  his  master's  name,  "  that  you  will  join 
'^^'itli  him  in  restorin|L^-  the  Avhole  nation  to  its  primitives  temper  and 
integrity,  to  its  old  ^-ood  manners,  its  old  good  lumiour,  and  its 
^^d  ^ood  nature — good  nature,  a  virtue  scj  peeuhar  to  you  that  it 
Can  be  translated  into  no  other  language,  and  hardly  practised 
^*y  any  other  people."     If  tlu^  Presbyterians  had  known  what  the 
**P<?aker  had  in  store  for  them,  they  would  have  rcM^uired  all  their 
*^*^<k1  nature  to  sit  quiet. 

And  now  the  reaction  reached  its  height.  The  flood  which  had 
^^^n  held  back  for  twenty  years  SAvept  over  all  boundaries.  The 
*  ^ritans  either  caught  the  prevailing  madness,  or  fell  back  discon- 
^^ate ;  the  High  Clmreh  Cavaliere,  w^ho  had  never  tiiken  heart  for 
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the  Stuarts  since  Naseby,  seeing  the  Puritan  army  disbanded, 
rushed  to  the  front,  hustled  aside  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
royaUsm  had  been  as  vehement  as  their  own,  and  elected  a 
ParKament  of  furious  Anglicans.  Less  than  sixty  Presbyterians 
obtained  seats.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  were  young 
ruffling  CavaUers,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the  saints,  had  pined 
for  horse-races  and  cock-fights,  and  who  now  signalized  their 
loyalty  by  vociferous  swearing.  The  Covenant  was  burnt  by  the 
hand  of  the  hangman.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  ordered  to  take  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Charles  was  startled.  Even  Clarendon, 
though  he  surely  chuckled  inwardly,  gave  signs  of  alarm  at  the 
pace.  Mr.  Christie  states  in  his  Life  of  Shaftesbury  that,  when 
the  Conunons  threatened  to  refuse  supplies  unless  Charles  con- 
firmed the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Presbyterians  from  their 
Kvings,  the  King  answered  that  "if  he  had  not  wherewith  to 
subsist  two  days,  he  would  tnist  God  Almighty's  Providence  rather 
than  break  his  word."  Mr.  Christie  seems  to  believe  that  the 
Black  Bartholomew,  Avdth  its  consignment  to  penury  of  about 
2,000  clergymen,  many  of  whom  had  made  their  pulpits  ring  with 
appeals  to  the  nation  to  restore  the  King,  was  too  strong  even 
for  Clarendon.  If  Charles,  however,  resisted  honestly,  he  did  not 
resist  long ;  and  Clarendon  makes  no  secret  that,  for  his  part,  ho 
was  "  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Presbyterians."  Very 
much  indeed.  The  Commons  were  more  cruel  in  their  reactionary 
fanaticism  than  the  Lords.  The  Upper  House,  with  the  approval 
of  Clarendon,  attempted  to  secure  for  the  ejected  clergj*  one  fifth 
part  of  their  incomes,  as  tlie  Coininoii wealth  had  allowed  in  the 
con*esponding  case,  but  the  Lower  House  would  not  leave  them 
a  farthing.  The  Lords  Spiritual  alone  equalled  the  Commons  in 
ciiielty,  and,  for  all  their  trumpeting  of  the  duty  of  passive  obe- 
dience, reminded  Charles  of  the  limitations  of  his  prerogative 
when  he  tried  to  show  mercy  to  the  Presbyterians.  Years  went 
by,  and  the  new  order  of  things  became  consolidated,  but  time 
brought  no  mitigation  to  the  mean,  cowardly,  revengeful  hatred 
with  which  the  Cavaliei*s  of  the  Lower  House  pursued  their  fallen 
conqueroi*s.  One  of  the  earliest  Acts  of  the  ParHament  excluded 
Puritans  from  corporations ;  the  Conventicle  Act  made  their  public 
worship  a  crime  ;  the  Five  ilile  Act  banished  them  from  corporate 
cities  and  parliamentaiy  boroughs.  Cromwell,  yielding  to  the 
necessities  of  his  position,  had  laid  a  lieavj^  hand  on  the 
wealth  of  the  malignants,  and  dealt  sununarily  with  insurgents 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  now  subjected  was  incomparably  more  mean  and 
irritating  than  that  endured  by  the  CavaUers.  The  Puritans 
placed  their  yoke  on  the  necks  of  their  enemies  with  the  mag- 
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nanimitj  of  conquerors ;  the  Cavalier  Parliament  persecuted  with 
the  bitter  spite  of  tlie  slave  whom  circmnstances,  not  strength  or 
merit,  have  made  master.  "  There  is  no  passion,"  says  Scott,  "  so 
uiutterably  selfish  as  fear." 

Bat  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Charles  and  to  Clarendon  to 

^dmit  that  the  red-hot  bigotry  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration 

4ib6olves  them  from  some  considerable  part  of  the  blame  due  to 

these  persecuting  measures.    Parliament  had  become  irresistibly 

supreme  in  the  State,  and  the  Puritans  had  made  it  so.     The 

CavaKer  House  of  Commons,  while  putting  aside  with  furious 

haate  all  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  to  remodel  the 

Church,  appropriated  with  the  calmest  assumption  its  vindication 

of  the  privilege  and  power  of  Parliament.     If  Charles  was  liypo- 

critical  in  his  professions  of  a  desire  to  obtain  reasonable  terms 

for  the  Presbyterians,  he  was  certainly  sincere  in  his  ^vish  to 

ol>tain  for  himself  a  dispensing  power,   to  be  used  on  behalf 

of  the  CathoUcB  ;   but  he  failed  to  obtain  it.     He  was  soldier 

enough  to  wish  intensely  that  some  of  Cromwell's  regiments, 

the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  should  remain  embodied  ;  but  the 

Oommons  would  not  hear  of  a  standing  army.  Charles  could  witli 

perfect  truth  have  told  the  appeaUng  Presbyterians,  as  Mr.  John 

Sands  told  his  drowning  vdie^  when  she  implored  him  to  save  her, 

**^at  he  could  not,  for  they  had  tied  his  hands. 

The  Long  Parliament  was  more  Presbyterian  than  the  coimtry  ; 

"^e    Restoration   Parliament   Avas  more   High   CliTirch  than   the 

<^0"untry.     Such  is   tlie   nature   of  representative   bodies   in   free 

States.     There  is  always  a  risk  of  their  being  elected  in  some 

paix)xysmal  mood  of  feeling,  and  of  their  remaining  to  do  work  for 

'^'hich  the  nation  represented  is  not,  in  its  permanent  thoughts 

^nd  feelings,  prepared.     The  Long  Parliament  Avas  elected  while 

England  was  incensed  against  Laud,  and  fiercely  determined  tliat 

^lie  Scots  should  get  as  much  Presbyterianism  as  they  wanted,  if 

^nly  they  could  be  thus  coaxed  out  of  England  and  kept  among  their 

O'^vn  brown  heaths  and  shagg}''  woods.     The  representatives  best 

fitted  to  secure  tliis  end  were  Presbyterians  and  Puritans,  and 

accordingly  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  had  seats  in  the 

Long  Parliament  than    corresponded  to   the   Presbyterian   and 

Puritan  element  in  English  society.     The  Restoration  Parliament 

^a.8  elected  to  shout  at  the   coronation    of  Cliarles.     Its   High 

^-Kurch  feeling  was  as  much  above  the  average  of  English  High 

Cliurch  feeling  as  the  Puritanism  of  the  Long  ParHanient  was 

a\>ove  the  English  average  of  Puritanism.     Hence  tliere  was  a 

g^od  deal  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  a  good 

^^alia  the  proceedings  of  the  Restoration  Parliament,  which  has 

Pot  been  ratified  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  p]ngland. 

Tliere  are  two  ways  in  which  the  very  serious  dmwback  to  the 
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usefulness  of  representative  bodies  thus  revealed  might  be 
obviated.  The  one  is  that  a  Parhament  elected  for  a  particular 
purpose  should,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  usage,  be  dissolved 
when  that  purpose  has  been  accomplished ;  the  other  is  that  Parlia- 
ment should  never  be  dissolved  at  all,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
general  elections,  but  that  a  certain  proportion  of  seats,  in  addition 
to  those  vacated  by  death  or  vohmtary  retirement,  should  become 
vacant  every  year,  and  should  every  year  be  filled  up.  A 
standing  Senate,  fed  with  new  blood  in  this  way  and  constantly 
hoarding  experience,  might  produce  a  remarkably  efficient  govern- 
ment^ and,  while  beneficently  maintaining  a  due  state  of  political 
excitement  among  constituencies  by  constantly-recurring  elec- 
tions, might,  with  equal  beneficence,  avert  the  periodical  fever-fit 
of  a  general  election.  Since,  however,  tliis  method  docs  ncJt  make 
it  sure  that  sufficient  impulse  would  be  imparted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  particular  occasions,  when  it  might  be  desh-able  to  effect 
organic  changes,  or  to  throw  the  whole  force  of  the  nation^s 
excited  will  into  a  great  administrative  poKcy,  the  other  method 
is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  better  of  the  two.  The  operation 
of  the  rule,  however,  that  Parhament  should  always  be  dissolved 
after  accomphshing  organic  reforms,  could  rest  upon  no  other 
fomidation  than  the  will  of  the  Parhament  itself  to  conform  to 
the  constitutional  tnidition  of  the  country ;  and  this  tradition  it 
would  bo  most  likely  to  disregard  exactly  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  temporaiy  agitation  under  which  it  had  been  elected 
was  strongest.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  contrive  political 
institutions  which  Avdll  be  infallible  ;  and  one  chief  use  of  lii8tor\' 
is  to  point  out  those  defects  in  political  machineiy  which  may 
be  rectified,  or  partly  rectified,  by  the  -wnsdom,  self-denial,  and 
energy  of  those  who  put  that  maclnneiy  in  motion,  and  can  be 
rectified  in  no  other  way.  The  Civil  Wars  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  there  had  been  a  geneml  election  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Long  Parhament ;  but  we  cannot  add  that,  if  Charles 
had  then  dissolved  the  Parhament,  the  liberties  of  England  would 
have  been  safe. 

It  is  now  necessaiy  for  us  to  pause,  in  order  to  gather  up  a  few 
threads  in  the  personal  and  domestic  history  of  Clarendon  which  we 
were  forced  to  let  lie  while  ti*acing  the  main  events  in  that  wind- 
up  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  in  which  he  played  so  important  a 
part. 

In  l(5r)5,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Chancellor  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  sister  of  Charles,  invited  his 
daughter  Anne  to  become  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting.  After  a 
great  deal  of  finesse  on  the  part  of  her  father,  who  seems  to  have 
been  simply  incapable  of  doing  anytliing  wdthout  as  much  finesse 
as  could  be  got  into  the  business,  the  offer  was  accepted.     Anne 
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visited  Paris  in  the  train  of  the  Princess,  and  had  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  to  be  fallen  in  love  with  by  James,  Duke  of  York.     She 
was  plain,  memorably  plain,  if  this  is  the  epithet  for  plainness  so 
striking  that  people  remember  it,  and  hand  do^vTi  the  report  of  it 
to  posterity ;  but  she  was  clever,  vivacious,  with  expressive  eyes 
and   good  manners.     She   did   not   repel  her  Royal  lover,   but 
by   no   means  lost  her   self-control,   and  obtained  from  James, 
before  accepting  liini  as  her  husband,  not  only  a  promise,  but  a 
written  contract  of  maniage.     Lord  Campbell  says  that  this  con- 
stituted a  vaUd  marriage,  and  treats  it  as  self-evident  that,  in 
these  most  judicious  proceedings,  the  girl  acted  under  the  advice 
of  her  father.     The  affair,  however,  was  kept  secret,  and  not  until 
after  the  Restoration,  when  the  confinement  of  the  Duchess  was 
approaching,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed  in 
Clarendon's  house  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  did  James  inform  Charles  that  Anne  was  his   wife. 
Charles  took  the  matter  with  his  usual  nonchalant  good-nature, 
and  sommoned  Clarendon  to  Whitehall,  with  a  view  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  daughter's  marriage. 

^Mien  Garendon   reached  the   palace,   he   found  Omiond  and 

Souihampton  waiting  in  a  room  to  receive  liim.     He  professed  to 

have  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  why  his  Majesty  had  commanded 

lu«  attendance,   and   Onnond   and  Southampton   told  liim  that 

Cliarles  wanted  to  congratulate  him  on  liis  daughter  s  being  enceinte 

by  the  Duke  of  York.     Hereupon  Clarendon   "broke  ont  into  a 

ven-  immoderate  passion  ap^ainst  the  wickedness  of  his  daughter, 

and  said  with  all  imaginable  oaniestneHS  *  that  as  soon  as  he  came 

home,  he  would  turn  her  out  of  liis  house  as  a  strumi)et,  to  shift 

for  herself,  and  would  never  see  her  again.' "     They  rejoined  tliat 

they  "thought  that  the  Duke  was  mamed  to  his  danghter."     He 

replied  that   "he   had  much  rather  his  daughter  should  be  the 

Duke's  whore  than  his  wife,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  if  she 

were  married,  the  King  "would  immediately  cause  the  woman  to 

ho  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dmigeon,  undur  so 

strict  a  guard  that  no  person  living  should  be  admitted  to  come 

t<>her;  and  then  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  in unediatclv 

paflRedfor  the  cutting  off  her  head,"  which  punishment  he  would 

**ver}' wilhngly  "be  the  first  man  to  propose.     At   this  j)oint  the 

'^^^g  entered  the  room,  and  ai>peai-8  to  have  expressed  snrprise  at 

*he  demeanour  and  exclamations  of  Clarendon.      Southampton 

and  Onnond  made  the  remark,  which  would  have  occurred  to  most 

jM-ople  under  the  circumstances,   that  the  Chancellor  seemed  to 

liave  gone   mad.     Clarendon   continued   his   passionate    outcry, 

^^"■gi^ig  Charles  to  send  his  daughter  to  the  Tower.  James  shortly 

camu  in,  and  tried  to  j)acify  this  Roman  father.     At  last  Clan^ndon 

^^t^-nt  home.    Did  he  rush  to  Anne's  room,  drag  her  a1)out  by  the 
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hair,  and  finish  by  flinging  her  into  the  street  ?     Not  at  all. 
"  sent  his  Avife  to  command  his  daughter  to  keep  her  chamber  ai 
not  to  admit  visits  !"     Anne  received  her  husband  by  night  ai 
by  day,  as  she  had  done  before. 

Macaulay  calls  the  passage,  of  which  I  have  transcribed  t! 
essentials  verbatim  from   Clarendon,   the   most   extraordinary 
autobiography.      It  is  almost  equally  inconceivable  either  tl 
he  should  be  sincere  in  conducting  himself  in  such  a  way, 
that  he   should  hope   that  people  would   believe  him   to 

been  sincere.     If  he  meant  what  he  said,  then  a  man  osten 

tiously  religious,  who  interlarded  his  account  of  debates  and 
peditions  with  edifying  observations  on  Providence,  and  wr 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  preferred  that  his  daughter  eho 
commit  a  sin  marked  with  pecuUar   emphasis  of  condenma^f  on 
in  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  undergoing  at  the  same  tixxie 
the   greatest   wrong    and    degradation    possible  for   a  woirx«i.ji^ 
rather  than  that  she  should  infringe  the  conventional  ordinap-c^  <»e 
which  placed  royal  blood  apart  from  common  humanity.     N^-v^r 
in  this  Avorld  was  the  base  maxim,  sunt  superis  sua  jura^  so  ba.8^]y 
obeyed.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  record  of  any  Pagan  so  v^ie 
as  not  to  have  experienced  some  thrill  of  resentment  when  one     of 
the  scampish  immortals  of  Olympus  defiled  liis  daughter,  but  c^^ 
tainly  no  Pagan  ever  grovelled  so  low  as  to  say  that  he  wished  Txa 
girl  had  been  made  a  whore  rather  than  that  the  divinity  whi^ 
hedged  about  her  Olympian  lover  should  be  compromised  by  1^^ 
treating  her  as  an  honest  woman.    The  hypothesis  that  Clarend^^i* 
was  play-acting  seems  at  the  first  glance  obviously  the  right  oa  ^5 
for  the  envy  to  wliicli  he  had  exposed  liimself  was  foiinidable    '^ 
the  extreme.     The  violence  of  his  gestures,  tearing  a  passion    ^^ 
itigs  so  villainously  that  he  seemed  insane,  confirms  this  view,ac^^ 
it  is  supported  by  the  farcical  mildness  of  the  discipline  by  whi^^*^ 
he   intimated  his  paternal    indignation   to  the   daughter  who' 
deserts  he  had  just  been  alleging  to  be  piison  and  death.     But 
it  not  almost  inconceivable  that,  knowing  men  as  he  must  ha^^^ 
known  them,  Clarendon  should  have  beheved  that  Charles  and  tl 
Court  would  be  imposed  upon  by  his  acting?     And  does  not  tt 
difficulty  of  this  hypothesis  reach  an  astounding  climax  when 
find  Clarendon  in  his  autobiography,  written  some  ten  years  sul 
sequently,  putting  upon  paper,  without  compunction,  retractatioi 
or  apology,  in  the  seeming  expectation  that  his  readers  will  belies 
liun  to  have  been  sincere,  every  drivelling  detail  in  this  unparallele 
service  of  king-worship  ? 

With  all  its  difficulties,  the  second  is  the  sole  credible  hypothesii 
Clarendon  was  not  a  sheer  fool ;  therefore  he  must  have  beei 
play-acting;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Charles 
any  doubt  on  the  point.     But  when  we  fully  realize  the  fact  thai 
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Clarendon  could  attempt  to  play  off,  first  on  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, and  secondly  on  posterity,  so  flagrant  an  hypocrisy, 
we  are  most  painfully  confronted  with  the  question  whether 
there  must  not  have  been  in  his  nature  a  dark  reserve  of 
duplicity  and  falsehood.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  a  man 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  famiUar  friendship  with  Hampden 
should  wiite  that  his  daughter  s  imaginary  crime  "  exceeded  the 
limits  of  all  justice  divine  and  human,"  or  should  tell  the  coarse 
plebeian  James  tliat  there  was  One  as  much  above  his  Royal 
Highness  as  his  Royal  Highness  was  above  Clarendon. 

We  have  ijot  yet  done  with  the  illustration  afforded  by  Anne 
Hyde's  marriage  of  those  new  modes  of  feeling,  new  conceptions 
of  what  is  honourable  and  what  dishonoumble  in  human  conduct, 
which  came  in  with  the  Restoration.  The  annoimcement  of  the 
marriage  drove  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  family  almost  as  frantic 
as  Clarendon  had  pretended  to  be.  The  Princess  of  Orange 
stormed  about  the  humiliation  of  yielding  precedence  to  a 
girl  who  had  stood  behind  her  chair.  Sir  Charles  Berkeley, 
Lord  Jermyn,  and  other  members  of  the  circle  in  which  Henrietta 
Maria  and  the  King  principally  moved,  bethought  them  how 
the  Duke  could  be  saved  from  what  they  chose  to  regard  as 
degradation.  With  the  connivance,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  swore  that  he  had 
jseduced  Anne ;  and  Arran,  Jermyn,  and  other  courtly  "  gentle- 
men," corroborated  his  evidence.  James,  who  with  all  his  faults 
was  capable  of  strong  affection,  loved  his  wife ;  but  the  evidence 
against  her  seemed  overwhelming,  and  he  became  sad  and 
moody.  Meanwhile  small-pox,  the  Harpy  bane  of  the  period, 
swooped  down  upon  the  Royal  house,  carried  off  the  universally 
beloved  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  put  the  Princess  of  Orange  in 
imminent  peril  of  her  life.  While  the  intrigue  was  at  its  height, 
the  Duchess  of  York  was  brought  to  bed.  llorley.  Bishop  elect 
of  Worcester,  kneeling  in  her  chamber,  adjured  her  in  God's 
name  to  speak  the  truth  as  to  the  accusation  made  against  her. 
She  calml}'^  answered  that  she  had  been  faithful  to  her  husband, 
and  that  she  believed  him  to  be,  at  heart,  convinced  of  the  fact. 
The  Princess  of  Orange,  moved  by  the  terror  of  death,  which 
seemed  impending,  betrayed  the  plot,  and  expressed  soitow 
for  having  countenanced  it.  Sir  (liarles  Berkeley  confessed  that 
his  oath  had  been  false.  The  others  T\^tlidrew  their  calumnious 
charges.  The  fair  fame  of  Anne  was  vindicated  from  all  imputa- 
tion, and  James,  delighted  with  the  infant  son  who  had  been 
bom  to  him,  dismissed  all  suspicion  from  his  mind. 

And  how,  asks  the  reader,  did  the  husband  and  the  father  of 
the  injured  lady  proceed  ?  Did  James  drive  for  ever  from  his 
presence  the  pack  of  infamous  liars  whom  Berkeley  had  led  ?     Did 
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Clarendon  feel  the  sting  of  noble  anger  ?  Decidedly  not.  James 
received  Berkeley  again  into  favour.  Clarendon,  when  Berkeley 
came  apologizing,  "  was  obliged  to  receive  liim  civilly."  Even 
Anne  forgave  him,  and  if  the  author  of  the  "  Memoires  de 
Grammont "  can  be  beheved,  made  the  remark,  with  allusion  to 
Berkeley's  desire  to  perform  a  service  for  James,  that  nothing 
proves  more  signally  the  devotion  of  a  friend  than  to  tell  a  bit  of 
a  lie  for  friendship's  sake.  These  pereonal  and  domestic  items — 
glimpses  of  the  Court  idyl  of  the  period — are  not  without  historical 
significance.  They  help  us  to  gain  a  definite  idea  of  the  state 
and  tone  of  society  which  succeeded  that  of  the  m§,nUer  Puritan 
time. 

Whatever  he  may  have  dreaded  from  the  publication  of  liis 
close  relationship  to  the  Royal  family.  Clarendon  seemed  at  the 
time  to  suffer  no  detiiment  on  account  of  it.  The  Restoration 
saw  him  exalted  to  a  height  of  fortune  and  of  rank  towards  which 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  can  hardly  have  dared  to 
lift  his  eye.  Cliarles  had  presented  him  Avith  £20,000.  An  offer 
of  10,000  acres  in  land  and  a  garter  he  refused  to  accept.  He 
was  created  Baron  Hvde  of  Hindon  and  P^arl  of  Clarendon,  and 
while  continuing  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  appointed 
Lord  Cliancellor  of  England.  To  no  man  did  the  King  pay  more 
deference.  Having  never  compounded  with  the  Puritan  Govern- 
ment, he  had  sold  none  of  his  land,  and  was  able,  therefore,  to 
enter  upon  full  possession  of  liis  estates.  Neither  his  reason  nor 
his  conscience  had  ever  been  divested  of  the  mfluence  of  that 
old  persuasion — entei-tained  by  the  great  body  of  the  political 
classes  in  the  days  of  his  youth — that  a  place  in  the  Government 
might  legitimately  be  the  source  to  its  occupant  of  very  much 
larger  emoluments  than  were  ostensibly  attached  to  it ;  and  he 
fiercely  repelled  the  idea  that  Parhament,  in  addition  to  voting 
supplies  in  the  lump,  had  a  right  to  demand  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  in  detail.  He  was  able  tlierefore  to  indulge  those 
patrician  tastes  which  had  long  languished  imfed,  and  commenced 
building  a  magnificent  mansion  in  London.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  veil  his  splendour  in  a  too  gracious  modesty,  or  to  let  any  of 
liis  contemporaries  forget  Avho  was  the  foremost  subject  in 
England. 

But  that  was  a  time  of  strong  passions,  and  many  strong  pas- 
sions were  arrayed  against  thi*  magnificent  Chancellor.  A  host  of 
enemies,  a  host  torn  by  the  bitterest  internal  animosities,  made 
common  cause  against  him.  The  Presbyterians  owed  luin  an 
ancient  and  deadly  grudge.  Those  Cavaliers  who  had  com- 
pounded with  the  Puritans,  and  sold  part  of  their  estates  at  prices 
often  far  below  their  value,  had  found  liim  inexorable  in  liis  deter- 
mination to  leave  such  bargains  alone.     To  have  interfered  with 
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them  would,  iii  fact,  liavo  dislocated  the  general  framework  of 
property  in  England,  and  Clarendon's  policy  has  been  approved 
by  authors ;  but  not  the  less  did  the  stmitened  Royalists  impute 
to  him  as  an  unpardonable  offence  the  ingratitude  vdih.  which 
they  believed  themselves  to  have  been  treated  by  the  King.     It 
mi^t  be  thought  that  the  most  High  Cliurch  Parliament  which 
ever  sat  in  England  could  not  have  ^vithdrawn  its  faA^mir  from 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Laud  ;   but  the  Restoration  Parliament 
scornfully  repelled  and  resented  Clarendon's  attempts  to  confine 
it  to  what  he  thought  its  proper  functions.     By  the  nation  he 
^as  cordially  detested.     No  sooner  was  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  now  Government,  than  that 
drama  of  turpitude  and  disaster,  which  had  been  suspended  during 
*he  administration  of  Cromwell,  but  w^hich  England  had  played 
^der  the  first  and  second  Stuart,  began  to  be  re-enacted.     The 
reverses  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  embezzlement 
of  the  pay  of  the  navy,  the  acceptance  of  bribes  from  France, 
^nitated  a  nation  whose  haughty  intolerance  of  misgovernment 
«ad  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  troubles.     The  bitterness 
of  self-contempt  gives  place  to  the  sweetness  of  conscious  virtue 
'''^hen  we  inflict  upon  another  the  punishment  due  to  our  own 
^^pidity  and  baseness ;  and  the  Enghsh  nation  promptly  avenged 
^pon  Clarendon  its  own  preference  of  ignominy  and  defeat  under 
^-^ctrles  II.  to  honour  and  predominance  under  Oliver.     Clarendon 
^^^^s  implicated  in  the  general  maladministration  only  in  the  sense 
*lx5^t  he  possessed  no  practical  genius,  and  was  incapable  eitlier  of 
^Ci^-ising  or  conducting  a  great  policy  ;  but  he  was  held  guilty  of 
^*1—     He  incurred  the  dangerous  enmity  of  the  Iving's  mistresses 
t^^ cause,  though  he  meanly  tried  to  prevail  on  (^ueen  Catherine 
^^>   Teceive  Lady  Castlemayne  as  one  of  her  "maids"  of  honour, 
*^^*   drew  the  line  somewhere,  and  would  not  let  his  wife  \\f\\i  the 
ladies  of  the  Royal  sera  gho.     But  he  might  possibly  have  weathered 
the  storm,  if  he  had  not  given  mortal  oflencc  to  Charles.      The 
A  ortxiguese  Princess  Avhom  the  King  had  espoused  was  childless  ; 
^^    had  fallen  in  love  with  pretty  Fanny  Stewart,  and,  finding 
^tiat  she  was  not  otherwise  accessible,  had  thought  of  marrying 
5^^  in  the  event  of  his   beincr  able   to  ])rocure  a   divor'.*e  from 
-'^th^riiie^     Before   he  had   matured   his  scheme,   iliss    Stewart 
/^^^'Hed  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Charles  believed  that  Claren- 
,  ^^^y    bent  on  securing  the   throne    for   his   grand-children,   had 
^"Ught  about  the  match.     Charles  was  clever  and  cool-headed, 
,   ^^    had  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  of  knowing  men  and  of 
^\^\ving  Clarendon:  it  is  unlikely  tliat  lie  would  be  wrong  on 
.  -^^  pouit.     Wrong  or  right,  lie  believed  that  Clarendon  was  play- 
^  ^S   a  dark  and  profoundly  selfish  game,  and  the  Court  became 
^"^"^re  that  the  frown  of  the  Sovereign  had  fallen  inexorably  upon 
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the  minister.  A  thousand  painful  experiences  then  informed  him 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  The  Whitehall  beauties 
tittered  at  him ;  Buckingham  and  KiUigrew  mimicked  his  strut 
and  gestures.  There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Court  of  the  Restoration  intensely  alien,  even  in  its  frank  and 
honest  badness,  to  consequential  and  sanctimonious  virtue.  It 
was  hard  to  convince  Clarendon  that  he  was  in  danger.  He  loved 
England,  and  clung  to  her  as  a  vigorous  boy  of  six  might  cling 
to  a  nui-se  or  mother  who,  having  received  liim  back  with  caresses 
after  he  had  been  long  from  home,  suddenly  changes  her  mood 
into  fury,  and  attempts  to  cast  him  from  a  precipice  into  the  sea. 
If  the  King  had  stood  by  him,  he  would  probably  have  run  all 
hazards  of  meeting  the  fate  of  Strafford  rather  than  leave  the 
country.  But  Cliarles  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  go, 
and  it  at  last  became  plain  to  him  that  he  must  choose  between 
exile  and  death. 

He  embarked  at  Erith  on  the  29th  of  November,  1667,  and 
sailed  for  France.  He  was  tossed  about  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  before  setting  foot  on  shore.  The  continuation  of  his  journey 
by  land  was  still  more  calamitous.  Between  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  his 
coach  was  stopped  by  armed  men,  and  M.  le  Fond,  an  officer  of  the 
French  Court,  informed  him  that  he  must  leave  France,  but  offered 
to  conduct  him  to  the  frontiers.  With  much  difficulty  he  obtained 
permission  to  live  at  Avignon,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
that  town  under  M.  le  Fond*s  escort.  At  Evreux  he  halted  to 
take  some  rest,  and  to  seek  alleviation  of  the  gouty  maladies  by 
which  he  was  tormented.  A  number  of  Englisli  sailors  were 
employed  at  the  place  in  connection  witli  the  French  artillery 
service,  and  when  they  heard  that  the  great  English  minister 
was  in  the  town,  they  came  clamouring  for  their  arrears,  and 
threatening  to  take  liis  life.  The  door  of  the  room  in  which  he 
lay  in  bed  was  secured,  but  the  infuriated  men  entered  by  the 
window,  inflicting  several  dangerous  wounds  upon  M.  le  Fond, 
who  stood  in  the  breach  and  displayed  signal  couittge  imtil  over- 
powered by  numbers.  The  frantic  ruffians  now  rushed  upon  the 
fallen  statesman.  One  inflicted  a  sword-blow  on  his  head, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  His  trunks  were  broken  open, 
his  clothes  rifled;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  being  dragged  out  to 
be  murdered  in  the  court-yard  when  the  magistrates  of  P^vreux, 
with  the  city  guard  and  the  French  officer  in  command  of  the 
artillery,  effected  a  rescue.  The  incident  affords  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  univei-sality  and  intensity  of  the  hatred  with  which 
Clarendon  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen. 

He  never  ceased  to  wish  and  to  hope  that  he  might  return  to 
England,  and  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to  beg  piteously  for  per- 
mission to  do  so.     In  1671   he  wrote  to  Charles  from  Moulins, 
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imploring  that  he,  "  an  old  man  who  had  served  the  Cro\vn  above 
thirty  years,  in  some  trust  and  with  some  acceptation,"  might  die 
in  his  own  land  amid  his  children.  In  1674,  from  Rouen,  he  uttered 
a  last  wail  of  entreaty,  using  the  argument  that  "  seven  years  waa 
a  time  prescribed  by  God  himself  for  the  expiation  of  some  of 
his  greatest  judgments."  Charles  took  no  notice  of  either  of  the 
letters — ^he  might  surely,  even  if  unable  or  unwilUng  to  recall  the 
outcast  Minister  to  England,  have  let  fall  a  drop  or  two  of  comfort 
into  the  cup  of  one  who  had  served  him  so  well.  It  was  a  grave 
addition  to  Clarendon's  distress  that  his  daughter  Anne  professed 
herself  a  Papist,  finding  probably  that  life  -svith  her  obdurate  and 
uxorious  bigot  would  otherwise  prove  intolerable.  He  wrote 
to  her  in  a  tone  of  earnest  expostulation ;  and  in  his  letter  there 
is  a  warmth  of  Protestant  feehng  which,  during  the  long  and 
internecine  war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  Protestants 
of  a  different  type  from  his  own,  might  be  thought  to  have  cooled 
down  or  to  have  died  away. 

And  yet  Clarendon  was  not  beaten.  Amid  exile,  obloquy, 
bodily  pain,  old  age, — with  the  edifice  of  his  ambition  lying 
shattered  round  him,  —  denied  a  hole  in  his  dear  England 
wherein  to  die, — he  held  the  fortress  of  his  soul  invincible,  and 
showed  that  a  man  true  to  himself  can  smile  at  fate.  In  a  fine 
form,  without  conceit  or  anogance,  he  exhibited  in  those  years 
that  humour  which  is  the  habitual  mood  of  reason,  the  very  bloom 
and  aroma  of  practical  philosophy — a  humour  wliich  has  httle  or 
no  connection  with  fun,  or  w4t,  or  audible  laughter ;  but  consists 
in  an  uusubduable  capacity  to  make  the  best  of  things ;  a  clearness 
and  azure  serenity  of  the  soul's  atmosphere  wliich  cannot  be 
clouded  over  ;  a  steadfast  realization,  against  optimists  and 
pessimists  alike,  that  hfe  on  eai-tli  is  neither  celestial  nor  dia- 
bolic, but,  imder  all  conditions  possible  for  a  wise  man,  is  worth 
having.  Ready  to  welcome  any  enlargement,  any  dawn  of  royal 
favour,  he  did  not  pine  for  the  want  of  it,  nor  did  he  court  the 
delusive  but  subtly  seductive  opiate  of  egotistic  brooding  over  his 
virtues  and  his  wi-ongs.  He  addressed  himself  to  wholesome 
labour,  wrote  his  autobiography,  studied  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  Italy  and  France,  canied  on  his  connnentaiy  on  the 
Psalms,  and,  looking  up  his  controversial  harpoon,  attempted  to 
fix  it  in  the  nose  of  leviathan  Hobbes.  lie  felt  and  wrote  of  his 
dear  Falkland  with  a  poetic  tenderness  which  almost  makes  one 
love  him.  In  his  loyalty  to  the  laAvs  of  a  universe  which  had  not 
been  for  him  a  garden  of  roses,  and  his  filial  reverence  for  a  Divine 
Father  who  liad,  he  bcKeved,  afflicted  him,  he  presents  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  sincere  religion  to  promote  mental 
health.  He  "  was  wont  to  say," — the  words  are  his  own, — **  that  of 
the  infinite  blessings  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon 
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liim,"  he  "esteemed  himself  so  happy  in  none  as  in  his  three  acquies- 
cences  "  or  "  vacations  and  retreats  "  from  pohtical  business ;  the 
fii*st  in  Jersey,  the  second  in  Spain,  the  third  in  France.  ThiB 
last,  which  to  common  observation  seems  the  most  desolate  of  all, 
he  describes  as  "  his  third  and  most  blessed  recess  in  which  God 
vouchsafed  to  exercise  many  of  his  mercies  towards  him." 
Though  he  "  entered  into  it,"  he  tells  us,  "  with  many  very  dis- 
consolate circumstances,  yet  in  a  short  time,  upon  the  recovery  of 
a  better  state  of  health,  and  being  remitted  into  a  posture  of  ease 
and  quietness,  and  secure  from  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he 
recovered  likewise  a  marvellous  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  mind, 
by  making  a  strict  review  and  recollection  into  all  the  actions,  all 
the  faults  and  follies,  conmiittejl  by  himself  and  others  in  his  last 
continued  fatigue  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years;  in  which  he 
had  received  veiy  many  signal  instances  of  God's  favour,  and  in 
which  he  had  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  had  the  good  opinion 
and  friendship  of  those  of  the  best  fame,  reputation,  and  interest, 
and  was  genemlly  beKeved  to  have  deserved  very  well  of  the 
King  and  kingdom."  He  died  in  France  in  1674,  but  was  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

"  In  that  temple  of  silence  and  reconcihation  where  the  enmities 
of  twenty  generations  he  buried,"  it  was  perhaps  well  that  he 
should  rest ;  though  the  work  of  his  life  was  not  reconcihation  but 
profound  and  maUgnant  division,  and  the  clash  of  controversy  has 
rung  around  his  grave.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  it 
was  due  that  the  pohcy  shadowed  foi-th  in  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance, a  poUcy  of  magnificent  breadth  and  far-stretching  con- 
sequence, never  came  to  an  experiment.  Statesmen  of  con- 
summate ability,  and  of  loftier  moral  character  than  any  who  have 
helmed  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  were  prepared  to  constitute  a  patriot 
Ministry,  which  might  have  finally  wedded  the  Hberty  and  law 
of  England  to  the  forms  of  her  ancient  monarchy;  placed  theCliurch 
of  p]ngland  once  and  for  ever,  without  destruction  of  her  Episcopal 
framework,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Churches  ;  and  passed  an 
Act  of  Union  binding  England  and  Scotland  together  in  links  of 
enthusiastic  amity.  It  seems  impossible  that  Clarendon,  if  he  had 
possessed  but  a  little  more  strength  of  intellect,  a  httle  more 
magnaminity  of  heart,  should  have  frustrated,  instead  of  promot- 
ing, all  this.  Not  much  was  required  of  liim.  It  was  only  to  refuse 
with  shaip  decision  to  be  mled  by  the  suicidal  wilfulness  and 
foolish  irritation  of  Charles — to  post  himself  and  his  pai-ty  in  the 
Parliamentary  arena,  where  they  might  have  stood  impregnably — 
to  tell  the  silly  King  that,  if  ho  and  his  wife  were  resolved  to 
fight,  they  must  storm  the  batteries  alone.  Clarendon  nussed  the 
right  path  narrowly,  btr"  '^tiisB  it.     Lacking  intrepid 

clearness  of  insight —  ^  ihe  sea — ^he  moaned 
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and  diifted  into  nunous  blunders.     Bewitched  by  Laud  vnih 
Bupeistitioufl  fSEUicies  about  the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  kings, 
tempted  by  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Premiership,  he  deserted  the 
good  and  great  men  with  whom  he  had  long  acted,  stole  to  mid- 
night interviews  with  Charles  and  the  Queen,  and  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  a  genius  powerful  at  least  in  persuasion  to  the  task  of 
painting  up  a  cause  which  his  own  facts  prove  to  have  been  bad, 
and  his  own  words    declare  to  have   been  hopeless.      In   all 
except  the  re-establishment,  at  the  Restoration,  of  Laudian  Epis- 
copacy, his  statesmanship  was  a  failure.     He  may  be  described  as 
an  abstract  of  the  weaker  parts  of  two  strong  men,  Strafford  and 
Laud.     He  had  some  of  the  nobleness  of  both.    He  escaped  the 
•eternal  infamy  of  a  prosperous  and  applauded  career  like  the  time- 
-server Whitelock's.   Let  amplest  justice  be  done  him  ;  but  let  it  not 
:»ivolve  injustice  to  Pym,  to  Hampden,  to  Cromwell,  to  Vane,  to 
-^BUiy  of  those  patriots  whom  he  opposed  in  the  matter  of  the  Grand 
-JKCemonstrance.   They  were  wiser,  better,  greater  men  than  he,  and 
ley  deserve  at  oiu:  hands  that  we  should  vindicate  them  from  the 
lumnies  with  which  he  attempted  to  blast  their  names. 

Peter  Bayne. 


A  DEAD  MO\^MENT  WHICH  LEARNED  TO  LIVE 
AGAIN. 


MOVEMENTS,  like  men,  die — some  a  natural,  some  a  violent 
death.  Some  movements  perish  early  of  deficient  vitality, 
or  of  intellectual  rickets  from  lack  of  care,  or  of  inappropriate 
nutriment;  or,  falling  into  blind  hands,  never  sec  their  most 
obvious  opportunities,  and  are  lost  by  transmitted  incapacity. 
It  is  true  of  movements  as  of  men,  those  who  act  and  do  not 
think,  and  those  who  think  and  do  not  act,  alike  perish.  In  days  of 
social  storm  or  insurrection,  revolution  or  invasion  by  an  enemy, 
every  word  of  counsellorB  entitled  to  be  heard  has  significance. 
Yet  words  of  counsel,  well  given,  have  weight  at  any  time,  if 
wise  men  give  heed  thereunto.  Storm  is  but  sudden  change  ;  and 
change  is  but  a  silent  storm,  ever  beating,  ever  warning  men  to 
preparation ;  and  they  who  stand  still  are  swept  away.  IJut  move- 
ments do  not  often  die  in  their  beds;  they  are  assassinated  in 
the  sheets.  Kn-or,  fed  upon  ignorance  and  inspired  by  spite,  is 
commonly  strong  and  unscmpuloue.  Tmth  must  fight  to  live. 
There  is  no  niarcliing  on  without  going  forward  and  confrontiug 
the  enemy.  Those  who  know  the  country  and  are  resolute,  may 
occupy  more  of  it  than  they  foresee.  It  is  a  delusion  to  tlriuk 
that  pioncoi-s  have  all  the  groiuul  to  clear.  Jleu'e  heads  arc  mostly 
vacant,  and  not  a  few  are  entirely  empty.  Interest  and  stupidity 
guard  the  portals  of  the  biain,  but  there  is  hollowness  within,  and, 
in  more  cases  than  are  imagined,  hunger  for  ideas.  Interest  being 
always  sensitive,  aud  truth  being  a  disturbing  element,  desperate 
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resistance  arises,  in  which  truth,  if  it  happen  to  be  feeble,  afraid, 
and  unskilled  in  attack  and  defence,  gets  the  worst.  The  war  of 
truth  and  error  goes  on  Kke  the  war  of  races,  and  the  sui*vival  of 
the  fittest  means  the  victory  of  the  most  dexterous  and  most 
persistent.  When  capacity  and  determination  are  on  the  side  of 
truth,  it  makes  way  by  its  inherent  vitality ;  and  when  we  discern 
it,  we  call  it  progress.  In  the  course  of  conflict  the  infantine 
forces  of  truth  are  oft  defeated  by  the  full-grown  powers  of 
interest  and  error.  No  bravery  can  win,  no  enthusiasm  can 
sustain  the  unequal  contest,  until  time  and  experience  bring  rein- 
forcements. 

Thus  it  befell  Co-operation,  which  after  thirty  years  of  valorous 
\ieiBsitude  died,  or  seemed  to  die,  in  1844-5.  The  first  Lord 
Lytton,  in  one  of  those  fine  passages  which  oft  came  from  his 
fertile  pen,  has  told  us  how  neglected,  derided,  and  apparently 
exploded  opinion  suddenly  breaks  like  summer  on  the  winter  of 
the  world.  "  A  new  mind,*'  he  says,  "is  first  infused  into  society, 
it  takes  root,  it  expands,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  for  the 
surface  of  things  remains  the  same ;  the  same  laws,  the  same  form 
of  government,  the  same  acknowledged  practices  and  customs 
still  prevail.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  is  breathed 
from  individual  to  individual,  from  family  to  family,  it  traverses 
districts,  and  new  men,  men  with  new  hearts  and  new  feelings, 
unknown  to  each  other,  arise  in  different  parts.  A  new  people  is 
dwelUng  with  the  old  people,  but  their  power  is  little,  for  they  have 
no  ties  of  association.  At  last  a  word  is  spoken  which  appeals  to 
the  heai'ts  of  all,  each  answera  simultaneously  to  the  call,  a  com- 
pact body  is  collected  under  one  standard,  a  watchword  is  given, 
and  ever}''  man  knows  his  friend." 

In  1845  the  busy,  aspiring,  and  hopeful  movement  of  Co-opera- 
lion,  so  long  chequered  by  ardour  and  despondency,  hope  and 
<li8appointment,  was  rapidly  subsiding  into  silence  and  decay. 
The  Uttle  armies  on  the  once  militant  plain  of  social  progress  had 
T)oen  one  after  another  defeated  and  disbanded.  The  standards 
^vhich  had  been  carried  defiantly  over  the  agitated  field  with 
-some  daring  and  loud  acclaim,  had  fallen  one  by  one,  and  in  many 
"I'ases  the  standard-bearers  had  fallen  by  their  side.  For  a  few 
^ears  to  come  no  movement  is  anywhere  observable.  Hardly  a 
solitary  insurgent  is  discernible  in  any  part  of  the  once  animated 
Tiorizon.  The  sun  of  industrial  hope,  which  kept  so  many  towns 
■aglow,  has  now  gone  doAvn.  The  veiy  air  is  cold  and  thick  over 
the  blank  and  desolate  scene.  The  star  of  the  North — ^the 
**  Northern  Star,"  strong,  lurid,  and  glaring  (Avhich  arose  in  Leeds, 
intended  to  guide  the  pohtical  pioneera  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
Bliire) — is  becoming  rapidly  obscured.  "  The  Star  in  the  East," 
promising  to  indicate  that  among  the  managers  of  Wisbeach  a 
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new  Deliverer  has  come,  with  a  greater  capacity  of  contention 
than  deliverer  had  ever  shown  before,  has  dropped  out  of  the 
firmament.  The  hum  of  the  "  Working  Bee  "  is  no  more  heard  in 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  small  "  Morning  Stars  "  that 
appeared  year  by  year  from  Ham  Common  to  ^^^litechapel, 
shhiing  upon  a  dietary  of  vegetables  and  milk,  have  fallen,  one  by 
one,  out  of  sight.  *'  Journals  "  are  kept  no  more ;  "  Calendars  " 
no  longer  have  dates  filled  in  ;  "  Co-operative  Miscellanies  "  have 
ceased  ;  "  Mirrors  "  fail  to  reflect  the  faces  of  the  pioneers.  "  The 
Radical "  has  torn  up  its  roots ;  "  The  Commonweal "  has  no  one 
to  care  for  it ;  believera  in  the  "  New  Age  "  are  extinct.  "  The 
Shepherd"  is  gathering  his  eccentric  flocks  into  a  new  fold; 
readers  of  the  "Associate"  have  discontinued  to  assemble  to- 
gether ;  **  Monthly  Magazines  "  forget  to  come  out ;  "  Gazettes  *' 
are  empty;  "Heralds  "  no  more  go  forth  ;  "  Beacons  "  find  that  the 
day  of  warning  is  over;  the  '^Pioneer"  has  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  of  the  forlorn  hope  which  he  led;  there  is  nothing 
fiirther  to  "  Register,"  and  the  "  New  Moral  World "  is  about  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  and  will  be  lost  by  its  purchasers  wrangling 
on  their  way  home  about  the  proprietaiy  rights  which  go  with 
their  rival  biddings.  Samuel  Bower  has  eaten  all  his  peas  ;  Mr. 
Etzler  has  carried  his  wondrous  machines  of  Paradise  to  Venezuela ; 
Joseph  Smith  has  replaced  his  wig;  Mr.  Baume  has  sold  his 
monkey,  and  the  Frenchman's  Island,  where  infants  were  to  be 
suckled  by  machinery,  has  not  inappropriately  become  the  site  of 
the  Pentonville  Penitentiaiy.  The  "  Association  of  All  Classes  of 
All  Nations"  has  not  a  member  left  upon  its  books.  Of  the 
seventy  thousand  Chartist  Land-dreamers,  who  had  been  actually 
enrolled,  nothing  is  to  remain  in  the  pubUc  mind  save  the  memory 
of  Snigg's  End.  Labour  Exchanges  have  become  by-words  ;  the 
Indiana  Community  is  as  silent  as  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  by  its 
side ;  Orbiston  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  Abram  Combe ;  Ralahine 
has  been  gambled  away ;  the  Concordium  is  a  Strawberry  Garden; 
Manea  Fen  has  sunk  out  of  sight ;  the  President  of  Queenwood  is 
encamping  in  the  lanes ;  the  blasts  of  the  "  Heralds  of  Community" 
have  died  in  the  air ;  the  notes  of  the  "  Trmnpet  Calls  "  have  long 
been  still,  and  the  trumpeters  themselves  are  dead.  It  may  be 
said  as  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Rochdale*  wrote  of  a  more 
historic  desolation — 

**  Tho  tents  are  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpets  unblown." 

Time,  defamation,  failures,  losses,  derifeion,  distrust,  disappoint- 
ment, dismay  appeared  surely  to  have  done  their  work  of  utter 

*  Lord  Byron. 
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destruction.  Never  human  movement  seemed  so  veiy  dead  as 
this  of  Co-operation,  Its  lands  were  all  sold;  its  scrip  had  no 
more  value ;  its  orators  no  more  hearers.  Not  a  pulse  could  be 
felt  throughout  its  whole  frame,  not  a  breath  could  be  discerned 
on  any  enthusiastic  mirror  held  to  its  mouth.  The  most  scientific 
punctures  in  its  body  failed  to  ehcit  any  sign  of  vitality.  Even 
Dr.  Richardson  would  have  pronounced  it  a  case  of  pectoral 
death.*  I  felt  its  cold  and  rigid  hand  in  Glasgow,  the  last  "  Social 
Missionary  "  station  which  existed.  Though  not  inexperienced  in 
the  pathology  of  dead  movements,  the  case  seemed  to  me  sus- 
picious of  decease.  All  seemed  over  with  the  poor  prostrate 
thing.  Wise  Americans  who  came  over  to  look  at  it  declared 
with  a  shrug  that  it  was  a  *'gone  coon."  Pohtical  and  social 
physicians  declared  life  was  quite  extinct.  Pohtical  economists 
avowed  the  creature  had  never  Uved.  The  newspapers,  more 
observant  of  it,  thought  it  would  never  recover,  which  imphed 
that  in  their  opinion  it  had  been  alive.  The  clergy,  uninquiring 
as  they  were  then  apt  to  be,  never  troubled  themselves  on  the 
point ;  but,  content  that  Socialism  was  repoi-ted  to  be  gone,  fur- 
nished with  deUghted  alacrity  uncomfoi-table  epitaphs  for  its  tomb- 
stone. 

Yet  all  the  while  the  \'ital  spark  was  there ;  extreme  exhaustion, 
efforts  beyond  its  strength,  exaggerations  experience  had  not 
taught  it  to  control,  had  brought  upon  it  suspended  animation 
The  first  signs  of  latent  life  were  discovered  in  Rochdale  some 
time  subsequent.  In  the  meantime  the  great  comatose  movement 
lay  stretched  out  of  the  world's  view,  but  neither  abandoned  nor 
disregarded  by  a  few  devoted  Utopianists,  Avho  had  crept  from 
tinder  the  slain,  and  other  more  experienced  adherents.  Old  friends 
administered  to  it — familiar  faces  bent  over  it.  For  long  unnoted 
3*ears  it  found  voice  in  the  Jieasoner,  which  said  of  it  one  thing 
always — "  If  it  be  right  it  can  be  revived.  Truth  never  dies, 
CiXcept  it  be  deserted."  Then  a  great  consultation  arose  among 
he  social  medicine  men.  The  regular  physicians  of  the  party, 
vlio  held  oflBcial  or  missionaiy  diplomas  were  called  in ;  the 
icentiates  of  the  platform  also  attended.  The  subscribing 
lembers  of  associated  Socialism — the  pharmaceutists  of  Co-opera- 
oia — were  at  hand.  They  were  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  the 
tovement,  who  compounded  the  recipes  of  the  social  doctors,  in 
^^^  any  new  prescriptions  were  given  out.  Opinions  were  not 
I'^^'inced  in  the  order  of  the  rank  of  the  learned  advisers,  but  as  the 
'^'^^ptoms  of  the  patient  seemed  to  warrant,  or  as  the  contrariety 

^G commendations    given  inspired  rival  doctors,  as  in   graver 

,   -*^i",  W.  B.  Richardson  maintnins  that  men  may  recover  from   glacial  death — from 
'^*^*^1  death  never. 

2  H  2 
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consiiltiitioiifl,  some  of  the  preacriptione  iverc  retaliatory  and  made 
rather  ^vith  a  view  of  dirt'ering  from  a  learned  brother,  ttian  of 
saving  the  patient.  The  only  tiling  in  which  the  faualty  present 
in  tliis  case  agreed  was  that  nobody  prfiposed  to  bleed  the 
invalid ;  there  was  olearly  no  blood  to  be  got  out  of  him.  Many 
readers  may  be  famihar  ivith  the  names  of  the  physicians.  To 
then),  and  to  others  iinacquaijited  with  them,  it  will  confirm  the 
reality  of  the  story  to  give  them  ;  besides  it  may  be  of  eerx-ice  to 
the  sociological  profession,  as  some  of  the  doctors  are  still  ia 
practice.  The  first  opinion  pronounced,  caught  up  by  the  timid, 
from  tlic  clamour  outBide,  was  that  mischief  had  arisen  through 
want  of  orthodoxj'  in  Co-operation.  It  was  tliought  that  if  it  w«» 
vaccinated  by  a  clergynian  of  eorae  standnig.  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  it  might  get  abont  again  ;  and  51r.  Miuter  Jlorgan  pro- 
duced a  new  design  of  a  para  lie!  o;::rani  ^\4th  a  church  in  it — wisely 
desiring  to  show  that  while  the  rejectiou  of  theological  tenets  was 
no  impediment  to  co-operative  association,  neither  was  tlie  sincere 
profession  of  any  form  of  religion  a.  disqualification :  tlie  worsliip  of 
8er\-ice  and  the  \\'or8hip  of  faith  were  alike  free,  in  a  social  organiza- 
tion where  all  conviction  M'as  regarded.  Some  Scotch  doctors 
advised  tlie  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  A  missionary,  Tvho 
had  been  a  MethotUst.  thought  that  an  infusion  of  \\'eaIoyau 
fervour  and  faith  might  help  it.  A  Swedenborgian  said  he  knew 
the  remedy  when  ■'  Shepherd  Smitli"  persisted  that  the  doctrine  of 
Analogies  would  set  the  thing  right.  Then  the  regidar  faculty 
took  courage  and  gave  their  opuiions.  Mr.  Ironside  attested  with 
mctalhe  voice  that  recovery  waa  possible.  Its  condition  waa  so 
weak,  that  Pater  Oldliam— with  a  beard  as  white  and  long  us 
Merlin's — prescribed  for  it  cehbacy  and  a  vegetarian  diet. 
Cliarles  Lane  raised  the  nueetion.  Shoidd  it  be  "  Btimulated  with 
milk  ?"  which  did  not  seem  likely  to  induce  in  it  any  premature  or 
violent  action,  James  Pierrepont  Greaves  suggested  that  it« 
"  inner  life  "  should  be  nurtured  on  a  preparation  of  niysticlBm  of 
wliich  be  was  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Galpiu,  with  patriarchal 
stateliness,  administered  to  it  grave  counsel ;  Thomas  \Miittaker 
presented  a  regiatrv'  of  it*  provincial  pulsations,  which  he  said  Iiad 
never  ceased:  Mr.  Craig  suggested  fresh  air,  and  if  he  meant 
commercial  air,  there  was  need  of  it.  George  Simpson,  its  beat 
financial  secretary,  advised  it  neither  to  g^ve  credit  nor  take  it,  if 
it  hojied  to  hold  its  own.  Dr,  John  Watts  prescribed  it  a  businem 
dictaiy  flavoured  witli  political  economy,  which  was  ut^er\\'ardii 
found  to  strengthen  it.  John  Colier  Fam,  who  Iiad  the  Chartist 
nature,  said  it  wanted  ii)liuBt  agitation ;  Alexander  Campbell,  ^litli 
Scotch  pertinacity,  persisted  that  it  would  get  round  M-ith  a  littl» 
more  lecturing.  Dr.  Travis  thought  its  recoverj*  ceitain.  ns  soon  as 
it  comprehended  the  "Self-detenuining  Power  of  the  Will,"  Chark'S 
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Southwell,  in  his  fearless  way,  chafed  at  the  timorous  speech  and 
retractation  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  avowed  that  the  imprisonment 
of  some  of  them  would  do  the  movement  good.  WiUiam  Chilton 
beUeved  that  persecution  alone  would  reanimate  it,  and  bmvely 
volunteered  to  stand  by  the  cause  in  case  it  occurred.  Maltus 
Questell  Ryall,  generously  indignant  at  the  imprisonment  of  certain 
of  his  friends  for  orthodox  incapacity,  spoke  as  Gibbon  was  said 
to  have  written — **  as  though  Christianity  had  done  him  a  personal 
injury  " — ^predicted  that  Sociahsm  would  be  itself  again  if  it  took 
courage  and  looked  its  clerical  enemies  square  in  the  face.  Mr. 
AUsop,  always  for  boldness,  coxmselled  it  to  adopt  Strafford's 
motto  of  "  Thorough."  George  Alexander  Fleming  sunnised  that 
its  proper  remedy  was  better  obedience  to  the  Central  Board. 
James  Rigby  tried  to  awaken  its  attention  by  spreading  before  its 
eyes  romantic  pictures  of  Communistic  life.  Lloyd  Jones  admo- 
nished it  in  sonorous  tones  to  have  more  fiadth  in  associative  prin- 
ciple. Henry  Hetherington,  whose  honest  voice  sounded  like  a 
principle,  advocated  a  stout  pubhcity  of  its  views.  James  Watson, 
who  shook  hands  like  a  Lancashire  man  from  the  shoulder — ^with  a 
fervour  which  you  would  have  cause  to  remember  all  the  day 
after — grasped  the  sinking  cause  *  by  the  hand,  and  imparted 
some  feeling  to  it,  which  appeared  to  startle  it  a  Uttle.  Mr.  Owen, 
who  never  doubted  its  vitahty,  regarded  the  moribund  movement 
with  complacency  as  being  in  a  mere  millennial  trance.  Harriet 
Martineau  brought  it  gi'acious  news  from  America  of  the  success 
of  votaries  out  there,  which  revived  it  considembly.  John  Stuart 
Mill  inspired  it  with  hope  by  declaring  that  there  was  no  reason 
in  political  economy  why  any  self-helping  movement  of  the  people 
shoidd  die.  Mr.  Ashurst  looked  on  with  his  wise  and  kindly  eyes 
to  see  that  recovery  was  not  made  impossible  by  new  adminis- 
trative error.  But  none  of  the  physicians  had  restored  it,  if  the 
solid-headed  and  sagacious  men  of  Rochdale  had  not  discovered 
the  method  of  feeding  it  on  pro/Us,  the  most  nutritious  diet  known 
to  social  philosophy — ^which,  administered  in  successive  and  ever- 
increasing  quantities,  gradually  restored  the  circulation,  opened 
its  eyes,  and  set  it  up  alive  again,  with  a  vigour  of  action  and 
capacity  of  growth  which  the  world  never  expected  to  see  it 
display;  and  it  forthwith  began  to  look  over  society  with  a 
thousand  eyes  and  operate  upon  it  \vith  a  milUon  hands. 

Most  readers  have  heard  in  one  way  or  other  of  the  "  Lost  Com- 
munities" which  benevolence  projected,  devotion  attempted,  and 
prematurity  and  incapacity  frustmted.  The  last  of  these  was  com- 
menced in  Hampshire.    It  would  have  borne  the  name  of  New 


^  I  am  not  suro  vrhether  a  "  cause  **  has  a  ^  hand  ** — ^perhaps  it  has,  as  it  certainly  has 
aheart. 
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Harmony  had  not  financial  discord  interfered.  It  came  to  be 
known  by  the  prettier  and  less  cloying  title  of  Queenwood.  How 
the  last  and  grandest  hope  of  Co-operation  vanished  like  a  dream 
which  leaves  a  pain  beliind  it,  it  is  irrelevant  t  ^  tell.  One  day  the 
higher  conception  will  revive,  as  the  lower  fonn  of  it  has,  and  men 
of  more  experience,  commanding  larger  means,  and  sustained 
instead  of  frastrated  by  popular  forces,  will  renew  the  comprehen- 
sive attempt.  Its  failure,  however,  in  1844-5  was  complete.  A 
community  was  regarded  in  social  mechanics  then  as  a  sort  of 
flying  machine,  and  it  fulfilled  the  expectation  of  the  day  by 
falling  Hke  one. 

The  fall  of  Queenwood,  aUke  when  it  became  evident  and  when 
it  had  come  to  pass,  intensified  the  discouragement  of  Co-opera- 
tion. Disappointed  adherents  kill  propagandism  in  all  but  the 
men  of  conviction,  and  the  efforts  these  made  were  discredited  by 
the  despondency  of  those  who  had  failed  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
new  generation  arose  that  co-operative  enthusiasm  was  seen 
again.  There  were,  however,  many  advocates  of  it  who  well 
foresaw  that  there  were  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  creating  unity  in 
society  given  over  to  infinite  divisions,  and  they  had  counted  on 
many  failures.  Co-operation  was  an  element  of  the  time ;  it  was 
in  the  air,  and  there  were  happily  those  who  beUeved  that 

"  Even  our  failures  aro  a  prophecy, 
Even  our  yciirnings     .     .     . 
After  that  fair  and  true  we  cannot  grasp."  * 

^Miether  Von  Sybel  was  right  or  not,  when  he  said,  "  There  never 
was  a  great  revolution  that  was  not  either  social  or  reUgious,"  it 
is  certain  that  the  re^aval  of  Co-operation  was  more  o^ving  to  a 
moral  dislike  of  the  daily  brutaUties  of  competition  than  even  to 
the  desire  of  using  a  new  device  of  gain.  The  Socialists  were  not 
cowards  in  commerce.  They  could  all  take  care  of  themselves  in 
competition  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  and  that  their  neighbours 
well  knew.  The  poUce  in  every  town  knew  them  as  the  best- 
disposed  of  the  artisan  class ;  employers  knew  them  as  the  best 
workmen ;  tradesmen  knew  them  as  men  of  business  of  disquieting 
abiUty.  These  societarian  improvers  disUked  the  conspiracy 
against  their  neighbours  which  competition  compelled  them  to 
engage  in,  and  they  were  daily  anxious  to  find  some  means  of 
mitigating  it.  If  they  could  promote  their  common  interest  in 
anything  by  friendly  arrangement,  they  were  prepared  to  do  it. 
At  this  period,  those  who  attempted  the  recommencement  of  Co- 
operation had  chiefly  to  encoimter  the  public  distrust  of  -it.  It 
was  regarded  as  altogether  an  exploded  doctrine.  All  lectures 
about  it,  all  vindications  of  it  by  advocates,  turned  upon  the  merits 

*  George  Eliot.  a 
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and  demerits  of  competition  as  a  principle  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial action.  Competitive  partisans  did  not  siiflFer  the  question 
of  Association  to  be  agitated  without  assailing  it  by  epithets  of 
sentimentaUty,  folly,  and  supplementary  accusations  of  meditated 
spoUation  and  that  kind  of  nonsense.  All  the  worid  knows  now, 
from  the  pages  of  Bastiat,  the  philosopher  of  competition,  what  was 
thought  of  it.  At  this  time,  when  Co-operation  tried  to  raise  its 
head  again  m  1844,  it  was  sat  upon  by  all  the  small  Bastiats 
extant.  The  force  of  the  argument  against  it  will  be  best 
apparent  to  the  reader  of  to-day  by  regarding  here  Bastiat's  ob- 
jections, who  lifts  up  his  voice  in  all  its  compass  of  derision  of  those 
who  did  not  absolutely  accept  competition,  which  he  contended 
was  "  a  principle  of  nature  universal,  beneficent,  and  indestruc- 
tible." Of  couree,  were  half  this  tnie,  there  needed  no  Bastiat  to 
argue  anxiously  or  otherwise  in  its  favour.  He  was  but  the  expositor 
of  that  school  which  has  disciples  in  every  coimtry,  who  think  that 
Nature  itself  would  be  a  failure  were  it  not  for  them,  and  would 
indeed  go  down  did  they  not  vindicate  it.  To  the  mind  of  Bastiat, 
Plato  must  have  been  an  object  of  pity,  and  he  musthave  deplored 
the  "social  craze"  of  those  mistaken  apostoUcal  co-operatoi-s  who 
"  had  all  things  in  common." 

The  cry  of  competition  by  the  Bastiats,  English  as  well  as 
French,  is — Liberty;  liberty  unhcensed,  unhmited,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  any  consideration  of  moral  results  to  the  community. 
The  argument  of  this  school,  perhaps  interpreted  with  exaggera- 
tion, was  understood  to  be  that  all  restrictions  or  limitations  of 
trade  action  are  pitiable.  Leave  a  man  to  cut  his  neighbours 
throat  if  he  can  in  a  commercial  way,  it  is  good  for  society.  Yes, 
the  co-operator  repUed,  there  was  liberty  in  the  old  days  of  con- 
quest. Each  nation  that  could,  cut  down  the  nation  next  to  it. 
All  leagues  of  weaker  nations  to  check  assault  restricted  the 
noble  Ucense  of  subjugation.  The  strong-armed  man  struck 
down  his  weaker  adversary,  protesting  against  the  effeminacy 
which  attempted  to  change  that  economical  and  vigorous  order 
of  proceeding.  These  were  the  healthy  days  of  freedom.  Then 
parents  had  a  motive  for  rearing  their  children  strong  and  com- 
bative. Fighting  was  a  religion,  and  bi*avery  and  brutahty  the 
chief  virtues.  Weak  or  cowardly  opponents,  who  could  not  with- 
stand the  competition  of  stronger  nmscles  and  gi-eater  courage, 
were  held  to  be  rightly  supplanted,  as  feeble  or  scrupulous 
tradesmen  are  now  under  the  liberty  of  competitive  trade.  We 
admit  this,  and  do  not  hke  it.  The  world  knows  what  followed. 
In  what  must  be  regarded,  on  the  competitive  theory,  as  an  evil 
day,  the  Law  stepped  in  and  co-operated  to  protect  the  weak  and 
obUge  the  eager  and  heroic  assailant  to  submit  his  quarrel  to  the 
effeminate  adjudication  of  the  magistrate.     Here  was  a  deplorable 
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iiiterfert'nce  with  the  "'  universal,  indestructible,  and  beneficent  law 
of  nature,"  which  had  estabhehed  fighting  as  an  iaetiuct  of  men. 
The  first  man  who  did  any  "  smart  etroke "  of  coiapotitive 
business  in  the  world  was  Cain.  Competition  deifies  Cain.  It  is 
Co-operation  which  takes  sides  with  Abel.  The  contention  of 
fho  co-opei-ator  is  that  competition  is  not  the  one  sole  path  of 
progress.  He  maintains  that  there  are  at  k-ast  two  :  that  if  com- 
petition is  one,  Co-oporation  is  another.  It  is  admitted,  it  can  no 
longer  be  denied,  that  concert  is  auccesfiful  both  iu  production  oud 
distribution.  This  proves  that  competition  is  not  universally  the 
oidy  rale,  and  that  there  is  a  new  principle  coming  into  operatioa 
in  human  affairs. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
co-operative  movement  when  it  was  recommenced  in  Kngland,  lie 
i^nll  see  it  in  the  statement  of  the  question  here  presented,  and  be 
able,  to  answer  the  inquiries  so  often  made  during  the  tliirty 
yeai-s  which  liave  elapsed  since  1844. 

Within  an  hour  of  ivriting  this  page,  a  literary  clergymftn 
whose  life  is  not  undistinguished  by  personal  heroism  in  Africa, 
who  seemed  to  know  everj-tliiiig,  who  could  doubtless  deteniiine 
the  date  when  each  of  the  .Vpostles  wrote,  and  tell  by  whom 
every  disputed  text  has  been  corrupted,  asked  in  the  Temple 
Club,  whether  the  Co-operation  now  talked  of  did  not  originate  in 
avarice  and  envy  of  others.  If  one  whoso  business  it  is  to  trace 
and  know  and  estimate  the  social  sources  of  thought,  that  he  may 
not  irritate  by  injustice  nf  imputation  those  whom  he  should 
inform,  or  guide  by  a  generous  sympathy,  know  nothing  wliatever 
of  the  inspiration  of  a  movement,  now  felt  in  every  town  and 
village  of  all  oiv-ilized  countries,  the  busy,  irrcaponsiblf,  and 
indifferent  public  must  have  many  questions  to  put  to  any  wlio 
can  answer  them.  By  what  motives  were  the  new  c(i-operftt«T» 
stirred  into  action?  What  impelled  tliem  to  i-ecouimence  tliat 
dreary  march  towards  success,  when  they  had  encemitcred  so 
many  failures  by  the  way?  With  no  one  to  favour  or  cheer 
thcin,  with  no  triumphs  to  point  to,  to  mitigate  incredulity,  what 
constrained  them  to  move  forward?  Was  it  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  f  If  tliis  was  their  motive,  why  shoidd  they  alono 
be  actuated  by  it,  when  thoii'  artisan  commdeB  in  i-qually  low 
circumstances  were  inactive  and  hopeless!  Their  main  dcnre 
was  not  raerely  to  improve  the  chances,  but  to  inqirore  llie 
morality  of  industry.  They  disliked  comjietition  more  than 
poverty,  and  they  ima^iicd  co-operation  would  li*rminat«  Or  • 
mitigate  both.  Save  for  this  belief,  they  hud  been  no  more  bold, 
or  adventurous,  or  pi'reisteut,  than  tlair  compi.-crs  in  lab'.'Ur.  The 
■v*iew  of  social  life  to  which  their  attention  Imd  been  drawn,  lUid 
which  influenced  them,  was  tnji*  which  tn  tJiis  day  inflaeoci?«  thu 
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uidem  lit'  t.lio  movtmeiit,  anil  its  cxplauiti  n  will  facilitiito 

0  rt-adcr  midersbincluig  it.    The  Bocial  iliBtinctiou  bt.-tweoii  Com- 

tition  ftud  ('o-ope ration  in  that  competition  is  a  light  for  lifu, 

■operation  an  agreement  to  hvo.     A  statt.  ot  Boeiety  in  wliich 

Wii  must  depend  for  prosperity  upon  then  skill  m  outwitting,  or 

rrcachiiig  tlieir  neighboure  or  the  ^vldl.l  puljhc,  is  one  of  com- 

^tition.     TliL-Bu  acta  hear  the  name  of   '  enttrpnee,"  "capacity 

r  buidneBS,"  and  "  commercial  success.'      fluH  is  nevertheless  a 

(ate  of  war.    True  there  are  honomahle  tmdesruen — and  emphasiH, 

tic  and  audible,  should  be  given  to  the  fact — Avho  intend  to 

II  genuine  ai-tieles,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lies  do  ho.  or  execute  as 

luufactiirei's  excellent  work,  and   charge  only  Riieh  prices  as 

i»y  them  for  their  pui-veying,  risks,  and  labour.  But  a  merchant 

IT  nuuitifactmer  who  limits  the  profits  he  will  make,  when  oppoiv 

nity  occurs  of  increasing  them,   is   eoiisidered    "  seiitinieiital." 

I  refused  to  enter  into  a  combination  to  restrict  the  supply 

c   market,   he   would   be  regarded  as  u  very  offensive  and 

kUgerous  person.     If  he  made  open   opposition  to  the  combioa- 

neceseary  to  tliie  purpose,  there   would  be   a   combination 

'jiBt  him  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tnide  to  which  he  belonged.     If 

e  his  business  wonlil  be  paralyzed  and  he  would  be  ruined 

his  Btiipiihty,  or  obstinacy,  or  honesty,  as  the  case  might  be 

—his  "unpracticability"  is  the  commercial  term  for  it. 

The  effect  of  these  well-known  combinations  is  the   exaction 

.  &oin  the  consuming  public  of  higher  prices  than  otherwise  they 

Voiild  have  to  pay.     Thin  is  merely  the  modern  form  of  levj"ing 

*  black-mail,"  aud  it  will  be  described  as  commercial  "  brigandage" 

I  Boon  as  men  see  their  way   well   out   of  it.     Against  these 

Actions  Co-operation  conld  give  the  public,  to  a  great  extent, 

oteotiou.     The  law  affords  none.     It  recognizes  the  predatory 

B  of  competition.     In  the  shop  window  made  gay,  or  the 

<2oiinter  illuminated  to  beget  a  conviction  that  elegance  of  the 

^ale-room  denotes  excellence  of  the  articles,  there  the  public  meet 

the  Claude  Duvals  of  the  highway  of  commerce,  who  dance  with 

til*;  purchaser  before  troubling  him  for  his  puree.     Among  trade&- 

»meii  who  do  this  are  included  many  who  Uke  it   and  think  it 

i  right.     Others  have  never  given  a  thought  to  what  tliey  ara 

ng.    All  they  know  is  tliat  their  fathers  did  it,  and  everybody 

I  it,  and  that  if  they  did  not  accomphsh  these  abstractions 

1  tbey  can,  otliers  will — winch  is  tlic  pickpocket's  pliilosophy 

I  he  enters  a  crowd.     There  are  also  honest,  right-minded, 

ing  tradesmen  who  do  it  and  who   know  well  what  it 

I,  nnd  do  not  like  it,  and  wish  they  were  well  out  of  it.    The 

nieaaiug  aud  tlie  well-meaning  alike  know  that  competition  is 

III  buttle,  in  civilized  armies,   men  do  not  aim  to  kill  but 

We  thf  enemy.     Even  hi  a  street  fight  a  man  may  not  lack 
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hie  adversary ;  in  tJie  piize-nng  certain  blows  are  profcnbed  as 
foul.  So  in  trade,  a  maiuil'acturer  may  not  steal  Iiis  materials,  nor 
a  dealer  soil  stolen  goods,  nor  put  off  one  tiling  for  auotlier,  nor 
adulterate  witli  quickly-poisonous  ingredients;  but  it  is  not  un- 
laM'ful  to  fomi  an  Agiicultural  Implement  SlakGrs'  Agents'  Union 
to  destroy  co-operative  dealers  and  prevent  makers  selling  to  or 
famiors  buying  of  any  but  tliemselves,  and  at  such  prices  as  the 
X'ninn  aiTungetolevj';  nor  for  fish  factors  to  combine  and  secm-e  a 
monopoly  of  all  sales— ke<'ping  fish  from  the  poor  man's  tabic:* 
nor  for  gas  companies  to  combine — compelling  tin-  public  to  buy 
bad  gas  at  a  high  price ;  nor  for  uoal-ownors  to  combine  to  main- 
tain high  rates — killing  the  poor,  both  young  and  aged,  in  cold 
seasons.  These,  and  other  forcwtalling  arts  of  gain  rcgardlesa  of 
the  public  interest,  ore  not  prohibited  nor  thought  "nngentle- 
manly."  All  combinations  of  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the 
many  are  merely  forms  of  federated  competition,  Even  if  Tmde 
Vnionists  combined  to  ft>rce  np  wages  beyond  an  ecjuitable  point, 
it  would  be  equally  jilunder  of  their  enjployers  or  the  public.  This 
competitive  larceny  of  commerce,  this  venal  adroitiless,  is  accorded 
a  certain  degree  of  esteem — as  tJie  talent  of  -'looking  after  tin; 
main  chance."  The  tone  of  the  public  is,  however,  not  so  favour- 
able to  it  as  formerly.  "  Parson  Lot "  (Canon  Kingsley),  Pro- 
fessor Mauiicc,  and  other  eminent  and  honoured  clergjnnen,  did 
and  have  done  much  to  discredit  this  feature  of  trade.  Carlylc. 
and,  later,  Kuskin,  have  written  on  behalf  of  honour  in  commerce 
and  workmanship  as  only  men  of  sincerity  would — as  only  men 
of  genius  could.  In  Parliament,  Bills  against  adulteration  art' 
honestly  passed  against  Httle  tradesmon,t  in  the  presence  of  men 
who  on  a  grand  scale  adulterate  biisiuess,  adulterate  baiikiug. 
pubhc  companies,  railway  administration,  and  politics  too.  It 
is  thought  dangerous  to  society  to  draw  attention  to  these  fnct6. 
but  it  is  proof  tliat  the  public  are  more  with  the  co-operator  than 
heretofore,  that  restrictions  of  competitive  resources  are  devised 
with  a  compreliensivenesa  unknown  before.  The  co-operator 
approves  of  these  efforts  of  repression  without  expecting  much 
from  them.  He  is  not  so  much  given  to  millennial  expectationit  M 
lie  is  represented  to  be.  He  sees  that  the  inextinguishable  evil  is 
in  the  system,  and  tlierefore  pioposes  as  far  as  ho  is  concerned  to 
conduct  trade  and  manufactures  on  a  new  one,  in  which  it  shall 
bo  the  interent  of  those  concerned  to  study  equity  and  act  upon  it. 

•  In  Ihis  wny  the  naog  of  Columliin  Mnrkat  wfiioli  cost  Uib  BiiroMis  Buroolt  OoBttl 

;C30(I,IMI0,  wDra  Bnid  to  )«  rniitrntsit  hy  n  Tow  tlaix  laeiom  in  DilliBfCBgulo. 

t  ilio  Tnbnmi  J'lanI  Joatoal  of  Livi-pool  puiulod  mit  tomi-  timi!  ii).'ii  timt  tbs  Oom- 

miMiooenof  lahaH  UorcnuonlvnyM  >■.<-.::<,   ! :'!:.[ <   .1 :  _  r.'.>t  itiinu- 

tMturors  who  pommit  fraud  upou  ili  ■  1  ■:.■■.,■.■..  !..<'l?il  in 

■vllinKB  pennil  □(  ndalteratiMl  Iali:i. ■  ,  <i"i<.     Ttui 

nuni!  of  B  diahonost  ftnu  helnK  Boppri'   -  ['  .:.p:it«Brc. 

»nd  "lUpBCl  tlio  wliolo  in  tliBirignoniu-'.  v.Lj' L  I-     j;i_ji!--!-.  ■■  1.      n  ■■  iTnui-at, 
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He  wastes  very  little  time  in  applying  unpleasant  names  to  bis 
neighbours  or  in  delivering  homilies  to  them.  To  look  for  general 
honour  in  competition  where  dexterous  fraud,  or  loss  and  niin,  are 
alternatives  constantly  presented  to  men,  is  the  Utopian  expecta- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  mankind.     The 
co-operator  who  sees  that  honesty  must  in  the  main  depend  on 
the  creation  of  honest  conditions  of  trade,  proposes,  where  it  is 
practicable,  to  exchange  the  competitive  system  for  a  new  one. 
That  new  one  is  to  bring  the  public  into  partnei-ship  in  stores,  and 
the  workman  and  the  customer  into  partnei-ships  in  manufactures. 
The  co-operator  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  who  conspires  in  his 
^way  to  bring  about  a  state  of  average  equality — and  equality  is  re- 
garded as  impossible  and  absurd.   This  objection,  always  flippant, 
5s  no  longer  so  forcible  a  one  as  it  was  once  imagined  to  be.  Most 
people  see  now  that  society  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  et^uaUty. 
JEvery  wave  that  carries  it  forward  is  broader  than  the  one  wliich 
preceded  it,  and  whatever  tends  to  further  the  peaceable  equaUty  of 
condition,  tends  to  mitigate  gi-eat  e^als  other^^'ise  irremediable.     In 
«11  supremacy  of  power,  of  strength,  of  wealth,  or  even  intelUgence, 
ihere  is  danger  to  society,  and  the  only  security  against  it  lies  in 
^quaUty.    Absolute  political  power  is  always  found  to  be  cornipt- 
5ng  ;*  it  involves  the  subversion  of  all  freedom  when  it  is  held  in 
"tyrannical  hands,  and  is  attended  by  effeminacy  of  public  spirit 
"when  it  takes  a  form  of  paternal  government  in  benevolent  hands. 
The  only  remedy  found  has  been  to  put  power  equally  in  the  hand 
of  the  many,  and  to  make  its  exercise  not  the  right  of  inheritance 
l)ut  of  election.     The  advantages  of  great  physical  strength  on 
'the  part  of  a  few  were  found  to  end  in  the  insolence  of  those  who 
lad  it  and  the  subjection  of  the  feebler.     This  reign  of  insolence 
society  has  corrected  by  the  estabhshment  of  law,  which  regulates 
:right  by  justice  and  not  by  might.  The  possession  of  great  wealth 
enables  the  rich  to  command  the  poor,  to  hold  the  eaitli,  to  compel 
i;he  landless  to  live,  or  rather  huddle  together  in  unAvholesome 
Clumbers,  or  to  command  their  labour  by  controlHng  the  markets 
«nd  the  means  of  life.  Hence,  all  these  social  revolutions  occurring 
or  inmiinent  in  the  nations,  which  can  never  cease  imtil  the  distribu- 
^on  of  wealth  is  equitably  facilitated,  and  all  are  placed  under 
certain  common  conditions  of  security  and  comfort.     Even  inteUi- 
gence,  the  least  suspected  form  of  mastership,  enables  the  wise  to 
'take  infinite  advantage  of  the  ignorant ;  hence  the  reluctance  of 
many  who  have  knowledge  to  pennit  the  multitude  to  obtain  it, 
^nd  the  detennination  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to  diffuse  it 
until  it  becomes  a  common  possession.     At  eveiy  great  point  at 


•  It  brought  a  usurper  to  Sedan,  and  a  late  descendant  of  The  Prophet  to  the  scissors 
on  the  Bosphorus. 
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wliich  wi'  siirvey  (he  progress  of  sociftj-,  ive  sec  that  i.'i|uality  la 
tho  in;w  element  which  marks  and  mt'aBurcn  its  advancoraent. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  ideas  which  oceasioned  tli<;  rev-ival  of 
Co-operation.      Some   pereons  thought  competition    whollv  bad 
and  a  tliinfi;  tt>  he  suiKTseded.     The  wiser  sort  saw  tliat  Co-tipcra- 
tioii  could  have  standing  groinid  BufHcicnt,  and  sufficient  to  do  if 
it    woiild  make  goiid  its  chiiui  to  mitigate    competitiim   at  tlio 
pointH  when  it  became  mere  war  and  fraud.     Monopoly  is  apt  to 
be  a  slei'py,  covetous,  insolent  thing;  but  when  in  tlie  lianils  uf 
men  of  taste  and  honour,  trade  nionopiJy,  like  a  good  paternal 
government,  may  be  showy  and  pleasant.     A  tnidesman  secure  of 
his  position  may  be  unservile,  opulent  in  his  ways,  dauity  in  the 
qualities  of  goods  in  whieli  lie  deals ;  and  in  many  cases  the  public 
have  been  better  served  by  sueh  persons  than  by  the  shaip,  abmpt, 
insecure,   lialt'-f awning,   half-offeusive  competitor.      Neverthclesfl, 
experience  shows  that  "grandmotherly"  government  is    apt  t« 
degenerate  into  pupilage  and  the  rtid,  and  monopoly  itself  become 
mere  seliishness  and  biTitality,  and  when  this  is  the  cose,  competi- 
tion is  a  pubHc  deH\'LTer  who  takes  inun<ipoly  by  the  tliroat.     Com- 
petition may  then  be  for  a  long  time  the  source  of  maiiybleseiugB. 
At  length  the   day  mrivea  when  its  own  liberty  is  turned  into 
lic'-'ntionsnesB,  and  itself  betcimeH  a  new  disaster  in  society.     In- 
spired by  wit  and  greed,  and  driven  by  the  pressure  of  its  own 
imitfitors,  the  more  powerful  competitors  combine  amotig  them- 
selves and  establish  a  monopoly  as  vicious  and  mure  irrespouEablo 
than  that  sometimes  created  by  law.    Then  it  is  tliat  Co-opemtion 
comes  mto  existence  and  combines  against  the  new  usiiqiation* 
Co-operation  being  tlie  new  form  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of 
society  from  tht'  unforcBcen  aggression  of  one  of  its  own  agents  of 
progress.     The  in di\'i dualism  of  the  savage-,  tlie  predatory  cod— 
queror,  or  the  feudal  chief,  is  in  the  earlier  st^tges  of  ansociativ^ 
hfe  subjugated  by  society  and  put  under  the  control  of  law.  TIial> 
stage  not  being  reachi'd  at  which  the  organization  of  labour 
thought  of,  or  practicable  if  it  is,  individualism  is  left  the   ouly 
mo%-iug  force  in  the  commiuiitj-,  and  of  necessity  reitsserts  itael^ 
in  eonnncrce  and  trade  under  the  forms  of  monopolies  granted  aniS^ 
legalized   by  govermnents.     These    monopolies  are  covoted  b; 
powerful  subject*  for  profit,  but  fall  upon  the  people  in  the  sliap^^ 
of  exactions.     At  first  it  is  justified  with  some  fair  show  of  rcitaon-Df 
as  providing  for   the  development  of  ti'ade  and  fnruisluiig  tha" 
security  of  business  M-hich  conduees  to  skill  in  craftsmanship.     Vn  ^ 
a  time  these  benefits  do  appear  to  arise;  certain  cLisses  to  whot 
the  exercise  of  the  monopolies  are  restricted  attuin  opulence,  ait 
industry  rises  to  the  rank  of  art.     In   time,  howevi^r.  the   rasca 
element  of  monopoly  appears.     The  few  are  fattened  wliile  iL 
niany  funiislt.     Some  artisanfi  acquire  n^nuwn,  while  the  majuri  ^ 
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kiliave  DO  opportunity  of  rising  above  mere  labnurci*.    The  capacity 
£iim1titudes  perishes,  th«  field  of  its  cultivutiou  being  closed  by 
inopoly,  which  witli    all    its   fine    pretensions  is   oft  a  selfish, 
excluaive,  and  remorseless    force.      It  coniea  to  pass  then  that 
free  trade  in  dimly  conceived  as  a  possible  remedy.     Political 
philosophers,  like  Tiirgot  and  Adam  Smith,  then  ai-ise,  and  pro- 
claim the  advantages  to  industry  of  Hberty  in  competition,  which 
_  ibecoines  a  social  necessity  of  popular  commnnities,  and  opens  vast 
|l*OQrces  of  new  wealth.     Thus  competition  beneficially  combats 
e  organized  individmilism  of  monopoly,  and  restores  society,  for 
k  time,  to  its  right  of  general  life.     After  a  while  the  multiplicity 
F  competitors  fight  against  each  other,  and  reduce  the  gains  of 
ich  to  the  point  of  despair  or  distress.     Then  the  wealthier  and 
ftilangered  competitorB  have    recourse  to  combination  against 
(heir  smaUer  and  feebler  rivals,  and  create  now  forms  of  monopoly 
^ch  law  has  no  means  of  reaching.     At  tliis  stage,  there  enters 
I  the  mind  of  society  the  idea  of  Co-operation,     At  first  it  is 
Sun^  perceived,  and  when  it  becomes  more  palpable  it  is  regarded 
"  vimonary."     Eventually  it  attains  force,  but  travels  slowly ; 
^o  feeble  to  be  dreaded,  too  obscure  to  be  avowedly  recognized, 
lot  is  to  be  derided.     The  condition  of  the  many  being  as 
opeless  and  helpless  as   under  tlie   dominion  of  law-protected 
lOnopoly,  society  at  length  discerns  that  the  aggiossive  combina- 
I  of  capitalists  can  only  be  combated  by  Co-operation.     The 
ooopoly  of  competition,  moi-e  beneficent  in  effects  than  that  of 
law,  produces  a  more  skilled  community  than  heretofore  existed. 
There  is  then  an  overwhelming  supply  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
aud  no  market  for  it.     The  markets  are  no  longer  closed  by  law ; 
they  are  closed  by  combination.    It  is  of  no  consequence  inquiring 
liow  it  comes  about,  whether  by  fraud  or  fate — the  eifect  is  the 
_flame — the  great  total  of  wealth,  which  capital  and  labour,  thought 
od  industry,  have  produced,  is  found  in  poseeseion  of  a  few,  and 
be  many  run  about  in  a  state  anxious  and  jirecarious,  strougly 
idvisedto  emigrate  A\ithout  delay — -to  some  other  land  where  they 
Ind  the  same,  or  a  worse  condition  of  things  prevails.     Of  two 
wrties  to  one  undertaking,  the  smaller  number  of  workere  are  able 
J  retain  profits  sufficient  for  affluence  ;  while  the  other  aud  larger 
nber,  receive  a  shai-e  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  taxes  ;  and  by  no 
aimouy  or  self-denial  can  they  secure  for  themselves  compe- 
No  insurrection  can  remedy  the  evil.     No  sooner  shall 
hloody   field    be    still    tlian    the    same    principle    of   com- 
stniggliug   wUl    reproduce   the    same    inequalities,   and 
)  Tictors  of  to-tlay  be  plmidered   to-mon-ow   by  those  whom 
■y   have    taught  this   murderous   mode    of   redress,     A   very 
BanQt   remedy   has   found  favour   among   uidustrial   thinkers. 
f  producers  giving  security  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  ilividing 
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the  profits  earned  equitably  between  capital-lender  and  labour- 
giver,  a  new  distribution  of  wealth  is  obtained  wliich  accords 
capital  rightful  compensation  and  secures  labour  enduring  pro- 
vision. Thus  the  advocates  of  the  new  fonn  of  industry  by  con- 
cei-t  tried  to  induce  society  to  combat  competition  by  Co-opera- 
tion, which  promises  to  protect  it  from  the  further  insurgency  of 
individualism,  by  creating  a  field  for  its  energy  and  security  for 
its  reward.  Instead  of  two  men  fighting  which  shall  steal  a  field, 
which  neither  can  honestly  hold  alone,  co-operators  agree  to  buy  it,  to 
till  it,  and  divide  the  produce.  This  is  the  species  of  constructive 
Co-operation  whose  origui  and  procedure  is  the  new  social  feature  of 
our  time.  Tliis  modem  Co-operation  is  more  varied  than  the  old. 
That  of  the  earlier  period  was  comparatively  brief  and  determinate. 
Its  features  are  fixed  in  theories  and  dreams,  in  periodicals  and 
pamphlets,  and  are  imchangeable  now;  but  contemporary  Co-opera- 
tion grows  eveiy  month,  and  takes  some  fresh  form  or  development 
every  year.  Its  course  is  more  difficult  to  define  with  approximate 
definiteness,  because  it  is  ever  grooving,  devising  new  applications, 
and  pui-suing  new  ideas.  But  though  its  future  can  neither  bo 
seen  nor  foreshadowed,  the  principles  which  have  animated  it  and 
the  methods  of  its  procedure  are  capable  of  such  statement  as  may 
enable  the  reader  to  undei-stand  it. 

The  kind  of  Co-operation  which  existed  in  what  we  call  the 
Pioneer  period  of  its  career,  was  very  simple  and  veiy  precarious. 
The  stores  of  those  days  sold  goods  at  the  average  market  prices, 
and  what  was  saved  by  economy  of  shopkecping,  with  a  few 
mostly  unpaid  servants,  without  advertisements,  in  low-rented 
rooms,  went  as  profit  to  the  shareholders,  who  were  a  few  adven- 
turous persons  who  supplied  the  humble  capital.  These  adherents 
were  at  fii*st  mostly  devoted  to  propagandism  and  subsequently 
to  the  promotion  of  home  colonies.  So  long  as  the  directors  of 
the  earUer  stores  provadcd  purer  provisions  and  fairer  weight  than 
was  to  be  had  elsewhere,  or  so  long  as  the  store  was  a  centre  oi 
social  discussion  and  information,  the  stores  made  way,  until  there 
came  decrease  of  social  interest,  or  leading  members  left  or 
died,  or  mismanagement  and  loss  or  fraud  broke  them  up  one 
after  another. 

There  were  distinguished  advocates  of  Co-opeiation  in  various 
parts  of  Groat  Britain  who  continued  to  speak  on  behalf  of  con- 
certed efforts  for  industrial  improvement,  and  Avriters  were  not 
wanting  in  the  land  who  maintained  that  new  life  in  society  was 
to  be  looked  for  in  that  direction.  Thus  everywhere  a  small 
inspiration  was  diffused  wliich  inclined  men  in  many  towns  to  try 
Co-operati(m  again.  Rochdale  was  one  of  these,  and  its  dis- 
tinction was  that  it  manifested  so  much  vitaKty  and  persistence  in 
its  methods,  and  achieved  success  so  striking,  that  its  Equitable 
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Pioneer  Society  became  the  pioneer  store  upon  which  a  thousand 
others  have  been  modelled. 

The  simple  theory  of  modem  Co-opemtion  is  that  the  purchaser 
should  share  the  profits  made  by  a  distributing  store.  The  total 
profits  aiising  after  payment  of  all  trade  and  reserve  fund 
expenses,  are  reduced  by  one-half  per  cent.,  set  apart  for  edu- 
cation of  the  members,  and  the  residue  is  divided  among  all  the 
buyers  of  the  store,  in  proportion  to  theii*  purchases.  In  a  pro- 
ductive society,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  of  wages, 
capital,  material,  rent,  and  reserved  fund  which  the  special  risks 
of  trade  may  require,  the  total  profits,  after  the  provision  is  made 
for  educational  pui-poses,  are  divided  in  the  proportion  agreed  upon 
between  labour  and  capital.  After  capital  is  rewarded  according 
to  its  risks,  the  main  object  is  to  secure  to  labom-  such  substantial 
share  of  the  gains  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  enlist  the  highest  skill 
of  the  workman  and  secure  permanent  interest  in  the  enterprise. 
It  appears  likely  that  it  will  take  as  long  to  educate  workmen  into 
intelligent  participation  in  this  scheme  of  equity  as  it  took  to 
educate  purchaser  to  put  trust  in  stores  and  give  their  custom  to 
them.  In  some  cases  employers  have  made  advances  in  the  same 
path,  and  have  considerately  formed  industrial  partnerships,  in 
which  they  have  accorded  to  their  workmen  such  share  of  profit 
as  could  be  shown  to  arise  from  their  putting  their  skill  and  good- 
will into  their  work,  which  in  any  business  will  improve,  and  in 
many  greatly  increase  the  returns.  Some  employei-s  who  have 
done  tiis  have  drawn  back,  displaying  as  httle  confidence  or 
interest  in  the  intrinsic  merit  and  equity  of  the  an-angement  as 
men  have  done  in  other  cases ;  or  they  have  attached  degrading 
conditions  to  theii-  overtures,  which  men  of  independence  resented. 
In  other  cases  employei-s  have  made  generous  saciifices,  and  have 
paid  profits  which  have  not  been  created  by  the  men,  in  order  to 
encourage  confidence  and  pei-severance  in  a  plan  which  must 
yield  advantages  to  each  when  heartily  carried  out  on  both 
sides. 

Not  unfrequently  the  men  who  form  co-operative  manufactuiing 
societies  prove  themselves  wanting  in  patience  and  generosity 
towards  their  comrades.  They  are  un^villing  to  wait  while  their 
fellow-workmen  come  up  to  them  in  sense,  energy,  and  intelligent 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equity.  The  sharper  sort,  perceiving 
that  a  successful  trade  may  speedily  produce  large  profits,  prefer 
commencing  or  converting  the  affair  into  a  joint-stock  one,  and 
keeping  the  gains  in  their  own  hands,  and  taking  their  chance 
of  hiring  labour  hke  other  employers.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
mastership  of  two  or  three,  they  introduce  the  system  of  a 
hundred  masters.  They  may  not  be  said  to  be  traitors  to  Co- 
operation, since  they  cannot  be  accused  of  betraying  what  has 
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not  existed.  They  simply  desert  it,  and  instead  of  promoting  it, 
multiply  organizations  for  the  individual  rather  than  the  conmion 
profit,  and  enlarge  the  field  of  strikes,  and  prepare  ground  for 
contests  between  capital  and  labour  more  furious  and  savage  than 
any  which  have  hitherto  occurred. 

Greater  honour  is  therefore  due  to  those  employers,  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural,  who  generously  set  the  example  of 
affording  facilities  for  those  who  engage  in  their  service,  for 
taking  in  some  degree  the  position  of  partners,  which  endows 
labour  with  dignity  and  more  or  less  with  a  share  of  its  profits. 
The  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  this  when  he 
announced  to  those  who  worked  upon  his  estate,  that  he  would 
afford  them  facilities  for  becoming  part  proprietors  of  it.  This 
gave  them  a  position  of  pride  and  self-respect,  which  was 
valuable  beyond  calculation.  The  social  consequences  of  such  an 
admission,  rightly  used,  would  produce  more  advantages  than 
many  agitations  such  as  are  within  the  means  of  labourers  to  con- 
duct. To  have  it  admitted  by  a  gentleman  so  eminent  and  in- 
fluential as  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
labourers  had  a  social  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  estate 
which  they  contributed  to  cultivate,  was  an  admission  of  more 
service  to  the  working  people  than  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  in  their  name  and  professedly  for  their  benefit.  For  an 
hiunble  villager  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
Glynde  estate,  however  small  might  be  the  portion  which  his 
prudence  and  frugality  enabled  him  to  acquire — however  small 
might  be  the  profits  thus  accniing  to  him — ^puts  him  into  an 
entirely  changed  position.  His  forefathers  were  slaves,  then  serfs, 
then  free  labourers.  He  becomes  in  some  soi-t  a  landowner.  He 
henceforth  stands  upon  what  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  would  call  a 
"  colourable  "  equaUty  with  the  proprietor  himself.  If  he  had  any 
cultivated  spirit  of  independence  in  him,  such  labourer  would  have 
more  satisfaction  in  the  idea  than  many  a  tenant  fanner  is  able  to 
find  in  the  position  which  he  holds.  It  must  follow  in  a  few  years 
that  the  wages  of  such  a  man  must  increase,  his  poHtical  incon- 
sideration  must  be  recognized,  and  by  pi-udence,  temper,  and 
good  judgment  the  relation  between  this  body  of  small  proprietors 
and  the  chief  owner  must  have  been  the  most  pleasant  and 
honourable  in  England.  That  these  labourers  were  wanting  in 
the  disposition  or  were  ill-advised  by  those  to  whom  they  would 
naturally  look  for  counsel,  and  neglected  to  act  on  the  imusoal 
offer  made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Brand,  detracts  in  no 
way  from  the  value  of  it.  Men  may  be  taken  to  the  steps  of 
Paradise  and  decline  to  ascend,  yet  he  is  not  the  less  meritorious 
who  gives  the  opportunity.  A  man  may  not  have  the  sense  to 
ascend;  he  may  not  understand  his  opportimity;  he  may  even 
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diatruBt  it  through  his  own  ignorance ;  he  may  have  the  hnmility 
which  makes  him  donbt  his  own  fitness  to  advance  ;  he  may  have 
the  diffidence  which  makes  him  distiiist  liis  own  power  of  going 
forward ;  he  may  even  prefer  to  remain  w^here  he  is,  content  that 
he  may  advance  on  another  occasion.     Bnt  he  is  no  longer  the 
same  man ;  he  stands  higher  in  his  own  esteem.     He  has  had  the 
chance  of  better  things,  and  the  old  feehng  of  discontent  and 
sense  of  exclusion  and  bitterness  at  his  previous  state  are  for  ever 
Mled  within  him ;  and  an  inspiration  of  manUness,  and  equality, 
and  undefined  satisfaction  takes  the  place  of  his  former  conscious- 
ness.   A  man  may  have  a  gi-eat  opportunity  and  not  embrace  it. 
For  some  purpose,  or  preference,  or  infatuation  of  his  own,  he  may 
gro  past  it ;  he  may  regi-et  it,  but  he  is  a  happier  man  by  far  ever 
^fter,  than  he  who  never  had  the  chance  of  bettering  himself.     So 
every  manufacturer  and  eveiy  landowner,  who  makes  overtures  of 
*^dnstrial  partnership  to  his  men,  raises  the  character  of  master- 
slup  and  proprietorship.     Sooner  or  later  men  will  accept  the 
offers,   and  be  grateful  for  them,  and  turn  them  to   fortunate 
Account.     In  the  meantime  the  whole  temper  of  industry  is  being 
^Ixanged  by  these  overtures ;  the  mighty  doors  of  conciKation  and 
^^UaUty  are  being  opened  through  which,  one  day,  all  the  work- 
^^^n  of  England  will  pass. 

lu  the  meantime,  the  mere  dream  of  tliis  invests  the  Order  of 

^^dxistry  with  new  interest  and  hope.     This  will  seem  sentimentnl 

^■>nly  to  those  who  know  human  nature  second-hand.     We  all  livti 

^-*^  ideals.     Those  who  deny  the  ideal  of  others  live  in  one  of  their 

^"^vii^  lower  or  higher,  though  they  may  not  know  it.     Tlie  true 

^^rtist,  solitary  and  needy  tliough  he  may  be,  paints  for  the  truth ; 

^^^o  thinker  thinks  for  it ;  the  martyr  dies  for  a  principle  the  glory 

^^  ^vhich  only  his  eye  sees.    Progress  is  the  mark  of  humanity,  the 

^^^1  of  its  destination ;  and  the  aspiration  of  the  lowest  is  the 

^^^al  which  cairies  him  forward,  and  when  it  fails  manhood   falls 

^ok  and  perishes.     Whoever  or  whatever  presents  men  with  a 

^i^w   opportunity  of  advancement,  brings  it  near  to  them,  and 

■^^eps  it  near  to  them  until  they  understand  it,  inspires  progress. 

"This  is  what  Co-operation  has  done.     It  has  filled  the  air  with 
^^W  ideas  of  progress  by  concert.     When  these   Utopian  ideas 
'^^re  first  revived  in  industrial  circles,  men  thought  they  were  the 
^re  flashes  of  lightning  which  play  upon  the  fringe  of  a  coming 
^JXipest.     They  may  be  rather  compared  to  the  rainbow  arch, 
ch  denotes  a  permanent  truce  between  the  warring  elements, 
gn  that  the  stonn  is  passing  away. 

George  Jacob  Holyo.vke. 
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HAVING  spoken  thus  far  generally  of  the  pnnciplee  which 
should  guide  the  translatioD  and  re\'ision  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  having  indicated  some  kinds  of  alteration  that 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  order  to  preserve  the  tone  and  character 
of  our  version,  it  remains  to  point  out  more  exactly  the  kind  of 
changes  which  are  to  be  considered  important,  and  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  reviser  should  in  the  first  instaDce  be  directed. 
But  before  going  so  far  into  detail,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  Greek  text  and.  on  the  history 
of  our  English  version. 

The  Text. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  interpretation  of  any  book  of  which  the 
autograph  is  not  accessible,  and  especially  of  an  ancient  writiug,- 
involves  the  prior  question  of  the  settlement  of  the  text    The-  -« 
general  nature  of  this  question  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  - 
ia  qt  last  coming  to  be  better  underatood  in  this  country.     From  J 
the  very  fact  that  the  intense   and  continuous  labour  which  iU3 
demands  is  confined  to  a  few  persons,  in  whom  the  critical  may" 
bo   assiuned   to    be   generally    stronger  than   the  eccleeiaeticalM 
interest,  this  subjeothas  been  less  hable  than  that  of  interpretatiou^ 
to  the  intrusion  of  "  idols  of  the  temple."     Father  Mont&ncoiK^ 
maintaining  the  cauae  of  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  meeting  (^        e 
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soperiars  of  the  monastery  of  St;  Geiinain,*  is  no  isolated  example 
of  the  common  spirit  which  has  bonnd  together  those  engaged  in 
this  work,  even  when  belonging  to  different  commnnions  or  schools 
of- thought.  And  there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  educated  pubUc  to  accept  their  decisions,  which  have 
thns  an  authority  Uke  that  of  the  acknowledged  results  of  science. 
Most  persons  nowadays  would  be  ashamed  of  the  panic  wliich 
seized  the  rehgious  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  being  told  that  Dr.  Mill  had  discovered  30,000  various 
readings  in  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  ready 
answer  to  such  an  objection  woidd  be  that  the  variations  were 
unimportant.  Yet  this  comfortable  assurance  has  not  come  spon- 
taneously. Those  who  enjoy  it  owe  more  than  they  are  aware  to 
many  a  half-forgotten  combatant  who  in  his  day  was  compelled 
to  undergo  the  imputation  of  Unitarianism.  There  is  probably 
now  hardly  any  clergyman  of  average  scholarship  who  believes 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  three  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7).* 
Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  two  centuries  and  more, 
no  clergyman  could  have  questioned  the  authority  of  this  verse, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  reputed  a  Socinian.  This 
and  some  other  facts  about  the  Bible  have  passed  out  of  the  stage 
in  which  it  was  said  of  them,  "  They  are  not  true,"  into  the  other 
stage,  in  which  the  orthodox  interpreter  declares  that  **  Everybody 
knew  them."  It  is  not  quite  well  that  these  sudden  conversions 
or  revolutions  of  opinion  shoidd  bo  passed  over,  like  the  changes 
in  some  men's  poKtical  views,  without  the  slightest  reference 
being  made  to  them  afterwards.  **Let  bygones  be  bygones" 
is  not  applicable  to  scientific  questions.  There  is  an  amende 
honorable  due  to  those  who  originally  held  the  right  opinion,  and 
who  are  now  conveniently  ignored.  The  Unitarian  has  been 
habitually  attacked  for  falsifying  the  Scripture,  and  ridiculed 
for  want  of  scholarship.  But  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged 
that  the  fault  haa  not  been  all  on  one  side ;  and  theologians  may 
learn  from  this  the  lesson  of  humiUty,  and  be  less  confident  that  the 
reading  or  interpretation  which  is  maintained  by  them  to-day  will 
be  maintained  two  centuries  hence.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  giving  up  of  these  verses  involves  giving  up  the  names 
of  Horsley,  Waterland,  Bull,  and  others,  who  fought  the  Unitarians, 
though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  fix  upon  them  the  stigma  with 
which  they  succeeded  in  branding,  in  the  opinion  of  Churchmen, 

♦  Monk's  Life  of  Bentloy,  p.  432  :  "  Here  Father  Montfaucon,  the  most  distinguished 
•^f  the  body,  maintained  the  cause  of  Dr.  Bentley  with  an  ardour  which  shows  that  the 
«ipirit  of  cfaiyalry  may  find  its  way  into  the  regions  of  scholastic  literature.  He  con- 
tended that  the  request  of  so  great  a  scholar,  from  whom  they  had  received  obligations, 
^Slight  by  nil  means  to  be  oomplied  with,  even  though  their  own  undertaking  should 
thereby  be  prejudiced  ;  and  that  he  would  rather  send  the  treasures  themselves  to  Cam- 
t^ridge  for  Bentley's  use,  than,  by  refusing  the  indulgence  requestod,  bring  a  disgrace 
vipon  the  Benedictine  name.** 

2  I  2 
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the  great  name  of  Priestley.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  serious  com- 
plaint of  heresy  has  attached  to  Milton,  Locke,  or  Newton,  though 
they  were  at  least  Arians,  probably  because  orthodox  CliiistianB 
have  not  liked  to  confess  too  openly  the  loss  of  such  champions. 

The  condition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  differs  from 
that  of  the  classical  authors,  chiefly  in  the  following  respects: — 
1.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  MSS.,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  gi-eater  age  of  many  of  them.  2.  In  the  causes  of 
intei-polation.  3.  In  the  existence  of  the  early  versions,  having  in 
some  cases  an  authority  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  early  MSS. 
4.  In  the  numerous  quotations  of  the  early  Fathei*s,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  citation  of  classical  writere  by  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians,  and  the  pecuUar  imcertainties  to  which  the  use  of 
these  quotations  is  liable.  5.  There  is  one  other  difference,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Jilarah : — 

"  There  is  no  principle  more  firmly  resisted  in  sacred  criticism  than  the 
admission  of  conjectural  emendation — of  emendation  not  founded  on  docu- 
ments."   "  In  the  application  of  criticism  to  classic  authors," 

adds  the  bishop,  with  unconscious  irony, 

"  conjectural  emendations  are  allowable.  There  such  liberties  can  do  no 
harm,  either  to  the  critic  or  his  readers ;  they  affect  no  truth,  either 
religious  or  moral.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  conjectural 
emendation  is  applied  to  the  sacred  writings.  It  then  ceases  to  be  merely 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  ;  it  becomes  a  vehicle /or  the  propagation  of  religious 
opinion,*^ — Lectures^  p.  26. 

So  strongly  has  this  been  felt,  that  even  Bentley,  who,  in  his 
controverey  Avith  Collins,  does  not  fail  to  use  his  favourite 
weapon,*  in  his  "Proposals  for  piinting  the  Greek  Testament," 
which  he  was  anxious  to  recommend  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible,  has  this  clause : — 

"  The  author  is  very  sensible  that,  in  the  sacred  writings,  there's  no 
place  for  conjectures  or  emendations.  Diligence  and  fidelity,  with  some 
judgment  and  experience,  are  the  characters  here  requisite.  He  declares, 
therefore,  that  he  does  not  alter  one  letter  in  the  text,  without  the  autho- 
rities subjoined  in  the  notes."f 

The  reasons  for  this  caution  in  sacred  criticism  have  been, 
besides  the  general  importance  of  the  subject,  (1)  the  number  and 
antiquity  of  the  MSS.,  and  the  greater  amount  of  documentary 
evidence  generally;  (2)  the  fear  of  the  imputation  of  doctrinal 
bias,  or  rather  the  apprehension  that  such  a  principle,  if  once 
admitted  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  might  be  abused  (the  weapon 
was  two-edged) ;  (3)  the  association  in  the  popular  mind  between 
the  real  letter  of  Scripture  and  the  traditional  text.  Of  these 
reasons,  the  first  alone  is  strictly  binding.    The  second  is  a  con- 

"  See  Monk's  Life  of  Betitley,  p.  485. 

t  See  Phileleuthenu  Lipsiensis,  pp.  lOi,  140.    (8th  edition, ».  1743.) 
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feesioii   of  weakness.     There   is   no   ground  for  supposing  that 

Biblical  criticism  may  not  bo  emancipated  from  doctrinal  bias,  so 

that,  after  deciding  on  the  external  evidence  which  of  two  or 

more  readings  is  probably  the  earlier,  the  question  may  be  calmly 

argued,  whether  the  earher  reading  is  probably  genuine  or  not, 

^nd,  if  not,  whether  any  emendation  may  or  may  not  be  regarded 

as  probable.   But,  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  judging  from 

the  style  of  writings  which  are  so  fragmentaiy,  and  whose  authore 

were  so  Kttle  vei-sed  in  literary  composition ;  considering,  also, 

that  no  conjectural  reading  in  all  these  centuries  lias  hitherto  met 

^th  general  approval ;  and,  lastly,  the  great  practical  impoi-tance, 

*^  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  of  presenting  the  facts  simply 

^s  they  are,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortimate  circumstance  that 

^o   respectabh'  critic  has  ever  ventured  to  insei*t  his  conjectures 

I'nto  the  text.* 

The  text  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally 
^^"fctled.  But  this  consideration  is  not  to  be  entertained  as  an 
^  ojection  to  the  work  of  revision,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the 
I^^csent  generation  is  to  do  this  work  for  all  time.     If  the  object 

^re  merely  to  soothe  apprehensions,  or  to  prevent  the  possibiHty 
disturbance  or  inquiry  in  the  future,  it  might  be  desired,  how- 

^%r  vainly,  that  the  present  revision  should  have  the  character 
^f*  finality.  But  those  who  simply  ^vish  to  come  as  near  as  is 
t^ossible  witli  tlie  means  at  their  disposal  to  the  truth  of  facts, 
"^Vill  not  be  disappointed,  if  the  work  now  done  should  awaken 
*Xirther  inquiry ;  and  they  will  be  contented  to  base  their  altera- 
tions, so  far  as  they  see  fit  to  make  them,  on  the  text  which  is 
^lost  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  which  is  at  present  ac- 
CJessible.  It  might  be  convenient  to  adopt  some  i*ule.  For 
instance,  the  agreement  of  Tischendorf  in  his  latest  edition  with 
l^achmann  in  the  edition  of  1842-50  might  be  taken  as  a  rough 
Criterion.  But  the  testimonies  are  so  fully  given  in  recent  critical 
editions,  that  a  scholar  who  was  equal  to  the  task  might  in  some 
Oases  foiTii  an  independent  judgment. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  recent  knowledge  of  the  text 
Available  in  the  translation,  it  would  be  necessary  occasionally  to 
^lake  use  of  brackets,  and,  as  in  some  of  the  earlier  English 
X'ersions,  of  smaller  type.  For  instance,  the  concluding  verses  of 
^St.  Mark's  Gospel  t — which  are  absent  from  the  Sinaitic  and 
"V^'atican  MSS.,  and  are  proved   not  to   belong   to   the   original 

•  In  Lachraann's  case  this  is  probably  duo  to  tho  accident  of  his  novor  having  com- 
^::>leted  his  design.     Soo  his  Second  Preface,  a.  1850. 

f    *'  \Vlien  Archbishop  Seeker  said,  in  vindication  of  these  condemning  clauses    [in 

t;"ho    Athanasian  Creed],  *  Our    condemnation    is  no  more  hardened    and  uncharitablo 

'^  han  our  Saviour's  is  at  Mark  xvi.  !(>,'  ho  did  not  know  that  ho  relied  on  a  passage  of 

Scripture  which  is  of  such  very  questionable  authority." — The  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 

^irivtcd  pofje  for  page  with  the  revised  Litvrgy  o/'lfiHO. 
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texture  of  the  book,  but  existed  in  the  second  century,  as  appears 
from  the  quotation  of  Irenceus,  and  are  found  in  four  uncial  MSS. 
of  the  first  order — cannot  well  be  excluded,  and  yet  ought  not 
to  appear  as  if  written  continuously  with  the  preceding  Terses, 
and  of  equal  authority  with  other  parts  of  the  Gospel.  This 
difficulty  might  be  met  by  putting  them  in  brackets  and  in  a 
smaller  type.* 

The  same  rule  might  be  appKed  to  the  well-known  perieopi  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (John  vii.  53— viii.  11),  which  has  even  less 
external  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  yet  undoubtedly  existed  in 
the  third  century,  and  has  strong  internal  evidence— not,  indeed, 
of  belonging  to  the  book  in  which  it  is  found, — but  of  being  a 
stray  leaf  of  the  earliest  Gospel  tradition. 

History  of  the  English  Version. 

Our  present  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  still  mainly 
due  to  the  single-hearted  energy  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  Re- 
formers, WnKam  Tyndale  (1525-36).  He  was  the  greatest,  because 
his  work  was  the  most  original  and  the  most  independent  of 
external  influences.f  With  all  the  powers  of  his  time  against  him, 
and  "  finding  no  place  "  for  his  work  "  in  all  England,"  it  was  not 
given  him  to  obtain  immediate  success.  Even  had  he  lived  longer, 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  overcome  the  political  forces  under 
which  he  was  crushed.  But  the  effort  was  indeed  a  gi*and  one, 
for  it  was  no  less  than  to  popularize  the  highest  religious  thought 
of  that  age.  With  singular  fearlessness  and  moderation,  with  the 
enlightenment  of  a  scholar  and  the  faithful  love  of  an  apostle — 
combining  in  a  measure  the  gifts  of  Luther  and  Erasmus,  without 
their  weaknesses — he  strove  nobly  to  spread  amongst  his  country- 
men those  first  ideas  of  reformation,  which  had  a  thoroughness 
and  reasonableness,  an  enlightenment  and  simplicity,  that  contrast 
favourably  with  the  half-mediaeval,  half-antinomian  extravagances 
of  later  movements. 

Tyndale  can  be  extremely  bitter  in  controversy,  and  ho  is  not 
always  fair  to  the  principles  wliicli  he  is  combating.  But  no  one 
was  ever  more  candid  in  expressing  his  thoughts,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  clearer  expositor.  The  spirit  of  every  word  in  his 
writings  is  that  of  saying  to  the  people,  "  Hear  and  understand.'* 
And  though  an  exile  and  a  prisoner,  ho  awakened  amongst 
his   countrymen   a   response,   even    before    his    martyrdom,  and 

*  Cp.  Ps.  xiv.  The  interpolated  vorsos  of  this  Psalm  were  translated  by  Coverdalo^ 
with  the  note  **  not  in  the  Hebrew." 

t  Although  Tyndale  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  Erasmus  and  Luther  in  differant 
ways,  yet  the  independence  of  his  yersion  is  clearly  evident.  Neither  was  it  baaed  <m 
that  of  Wyclif ,  which  may  therefore  be  left  09I  hn^  howtw  important  in  any  eompiiH 
account  of  the  English  Bible. 
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ronfied  a  spirit  which  has  never  since  been  quite  extinguished. 
fie.efifected  this  chiefly  through  the  work  of  translation.   It  would 
"be  cnrious  if  it  were  possible  to  ascei-tain  how  much  of  tho 
UngtinhTnan's  love  for  liis.  Bible  was  originally  duo  to  the  in- 
stinctive recognition  of  the  fearless,  irrepressible  love  of  truth  and 
of  his  conntrymen  which  moved  Tyndale  to  lay  down  his  Ufe. 
Proscribed  even  by  those  who  had  authorized  a  slightly  altered 
T'ecension  of  it,  the  original  vemon  of  T^nidale  was  still  clung  to 
by  many,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uves ;  the  version  still  held  its  own 
even  in  the  first  years,  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  and,  generations 
afiterwards,  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Testament  were  printed  witli- 
out.  the  division  into  verses,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  this  was  the  form  of  page  which  the  version  of  Tyndale 
made  familiar.     Such  magic  was  in  the  honesty  of  the  man. 
It  is  very  instructive  to  notice  the  force  of  popular  sentiment 
.en  once  fully  awakened,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry.    When, 
political  causes,  the  Reformation  had  prevailed  at  Court,  and 
it;  "^^as  determined  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people,  not  only  was 
still  proscribed  version  of  Tyndale  made  the  basis  of  the  recen- 
(the  work  of  Coverdale),  but  hardly  any  attempt  was  made, 
by  the  bishops,  who  professed  to  have  examined  the  work 
to  have  foimd  it  free  from  heresy,  to  replace  the  old  eccle- 
^xa^cal    words,   for    changing    which    Tyndale    had    been    so 
iimlently  attacked  by  More,  and  which  Gardiner  would  have 
idly  seen  restored  in  any  vereion  that  was  undertaken  by  Con- 
^''o  cation.*      A  politician  liku  (yromwell  may  have  felt  tliat  no 
^''OTsion  which  had  "church''  for  " congi-egation,"   "priest"  for 
**^  Cilder,**  or  "penance"  for  " repcntiince,"  could  meet  with  the 
O.c5oeptance  which  he  desired.      The  only  one  of  these  words 
^^^^Iwh  was  aftei'W'ards  replaced  in  any  Protestant  English  vei-sion 
"  church "  for  cicKAY/o-to,  in  the  New  Testament.     And  this  was 
€,  not  to  the  EngHsli  hierarchy,   but  to  tlie  Puritan   divines, 
whom  the  word  "  church,"  as  meaning  the  body  of  the  elect, 
acquired  a  new  theological  significance.     The  Geneva  Bible 
the  example  of  distinguishing  between  the  "  congregation " 
P**  ^he   Old  Testament  and  the   "church"   of  the   New.      For 
^-^^tance — "On  this  rock  will   I  build  my  clmrch"    (Matt.   xvi. 
^^»    but  **the  congregation  in  the  wildemess"   (Acts  vii.   38). 
V"^^  yet,  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (probably  because  the  work  was 
^ixe  by  various   liands),  in  what  would  seem  to  be  the  lociis 
•   *^«icf/«  of  ecclesiaKticism,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  the  word  "  congregation  " 
f  A  "^^"^i^^d,  while  "  church  "  is  substituted  in  the  other  passage 
^^ots  vii.  38). 

Tfce  two  most  popular  versions  were  also  those  which  were  most 

^«        AJthoQgh  Coyerdale  had  rostored  '*  penance  "  in  some  places,  it  does  not  appear  in 
^  ^3&TMt  Bible.    "Prieethood"  was  once  inserted,  but  did  not  hold  its  ground. 
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immediately  based  upon  the  Greek  :*  that  of  Tyndale  following 
the  text  and  (although  independently)  the  interpretation  of  Eras- 
mus, and  the  Genevan  version  (in  revising  Tyndale)  the  text  of 
Stephens  and  the  interpretation  of  Beza. t  The  Genevan  version  of 
the  New  Testament  (1557-60)  is  rather  less  idiomatic  than  that  of 
Tyndale,  though  often  closer  to  the  Greek.  It  was  against  this 
version,  and  Beza,  as  the  arch-enemy,  that  the  polemic  of  the  Rhe- 
mists  was  directed.  In  basing  their  translation  (1590)  upon  the 
Vulgate,  they  followed  the  Roman  CathoHc  tradition,  but  some  of 
their  reasons  for  doing  so  are  not  wanting  in  force,  and,  however 
uncouth  and  unreadable  from  its  close  adherence  to  the  Latin,  and 
although  some  of  its  Latinisms  {e.g.  "chalice  "  for  "  cup  ")  may  have 
a  theological  motive,  their  version  is  free  from  many  little  interpola- 
tions which  had  crept  into  the  Greek  copies — e.  jr.,  in  Matt.  vi.  4, 
it  has  "  shall  reward  you,"  for  "  shall  reward  you  openly,"  where 
the  word  "  openly,"  introduced  for  the  sake  of  antithesis,  lessens 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  sayuig  of  Clirist.  The  Bishops' 
Bible  was  also  intended  by  its  projectors  to  take  the  place  of  tiie 
Genevan  Bible,  but  failed  to  do  so,  partly  because  not  proceeding 
from  a  popular  quarter,  and  partly,  as  Professor  Westcott  has 
remarked,  from  the  inequality  of  the  work.  This,  like  all  other 
versions,  except  the  Authorized  Version,  underwent  many  altera- 
tions in  successive  editions,  and  the  immediate  precursor  of  the 
Authorized  Version  was  not  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1568,  but  that 
of  1602,  which  in  many  places  has  the  readings  which  have  been 
supposed  to  appear  fii-st  in  the  Authorized  Version,  or  to  have  been 
adopted  by  King  James's  revisers  from  the  Rheims  version.  For 
instance,  "  charity,"  whicli  in  several  passages  of  the  Authorized 
Veraion  has  been  substituted  for  the  "  love  "  of  all  the  earlier 
versions,  appears  fii-st  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1602,  where,  in 
common  with  many  other  Latinisms,  it  seems  to  have  found  its 
way  from  the  Roman  Cathohc  vereion  of  1590. 

Thus  for  nearly  a  century  tlie  Enghsh  version  liad  been  in 
process  of  continuous  change:  not  only  at  the  great  cardinal  points 
(Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  Bishops'  Bible),  but  in  each  successive 
issue  of  the  numberless  editions  that  still  present  a  field  not  fully 
explored  by  bibUographers,t  there  were  vanations  which  showed 
that  neither  the  learned  nor  the  people  at  large  regarded  the  work 
as  finally  completed.     But  with  all  its  changes,  the  translation  still 


*  That  of  Cranmor,  for  instance,  is  in  sovoral  places  retouched  from  the  Vulgate. 

t  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  call  a  book  after  some  great  name, 
that  Tomson's  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  (1595)  professes  on  the  title-page  to  be 
"  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Theodore  Beza." 

{  I  am  bound  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  of  CotliMD, 
who  Mveral  years  ago  allowed  me  to  inspect  his  valuable  collection  of  English  Biblaa. 
He  will  differ  from  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  article,  bat  I  hope  he  will  not 
regret  his  liberality. 
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retained,  on  the  whole,  the  one  great  attribute  of  honesty  and 
integrity  which  it  had  received  from  the  incorruptible  spirit  of 
Tyndale.  The  Tudor  State-eccleedastic  might  add  here  and  there 
an  explanation  in  brackets  and  small  type,  for  godly  admonition 
to  the  reader ;  the  spirit  of  the  early  Reformation,  or  of  Geneva, 
may  have  here  and  there  crept  out  of  the  margin  into  the  text 
with  a  sHght  emphasis  or  expansion,  such  as  "Drink  ye  of  it  every 
one"  (Matt.  xxvi.  27),  "ordained  by  election"  (Acts  xiv.  23); 
but  on  the  whole  there  is  wonderfully  little  that  is  inconsistent 
with  Tyndale's  averment,  "I  never  altered  a  syllable  of  God's 
word  against  my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in 
the  earth,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honour,  or  riches,  might  be 
given  me;"  or  Coverdale's,  "I  have  neither  wrested  nor  altered 
80  much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect ; 
but  have,  with  a  clear  conscience,  purely  and  faithfully  translated 
this  out  of  five  sundry  interpreters,  having  only  the  manifest  truth 
of  the  Scripture  before  mine  eyes."  The  EngUsh  language  had 
been  greatly  enriched  in  the  EHzabethan  era.  The  number 
of  translations  from  the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin — the  diffu- 
sion through  the  grammar-schools  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue — the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  original  works  that 
appeared  in  every  style  of  composition — ^had  enlarged  the  voca- 
bulary and  deepened  the  harmonies  of  our  native  speech.  These 
causes  had  already,  to  some  extent,  modified  the  EngUsh  vemon. 
The  plain  and  nervous  Saxon  of  Tyndale's  vernacular  had  been 
already  dignified  here  and  there  with  courtly  or  learned  phrase, 
and  the  amount  of  Latinism  in  the  last  recension  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  which  had  been  preceded  by  the  Rheims  New  Testament, 
is  probably  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  version  of  Protestant 
origin.  At  the  same  time  the  work  of  re^osion  had  already  shown 
the  narrowing  tendency  which  distinguishes  the  reviser,  who  is 
giving  his  attention  to  the  parts,  from  the  translator,  who  is 
realizing  the  whole.  The  Genevan  version  especially,  together 
with  increased  accuracy,  betrays  a  tendency  to  a  Uteral  adherence 
to  the  Greek,  which,  as  compared  with  Tyndale's  free  handling, 
implies  a  certain  lowering  of  the  idea  of  translation :  (the  intro- 
duction of  italics  is  a  tangible  instance  of  this  :)  and  it  may 
once  or  twice  even  reflect  the  Calvinistic  theolog\\  In  like 
manner  a  word  here  and  there  might  be  pointed  to  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible  which  has  an  AngHcan  colouring.  But  when  the 
Genevan  exiles  write,  "  Be  not  ye  called  doctors,"  and  the  English 
prelates,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  congregation,"  we  feel 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  have  intentionally  misrepresented  the 
original. 

The  so-called  Authorized  Version  of  1611 — ^which  is,  in  fact,  a 
revision  of  the  last  Bishops'  Bible  (1602),  with  the  help  of  those 
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which  had  preceded  (efipeeially  that  of  Geneva,  which- 
still  current  at  the  time),  4tnd  has  remained  without  material 
change  as  the  standard  EngHsh  Bible  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half — is  coi'tainly  a  noble  monument  of  English  learning  and 
tideUty.  But,  Uke  everything  whi9h  has  been  a  support  to 
the  Church,  and  so  a  buttress  to  the  Constitution,  it  has  ^been 
the  subject  of  exaggerated  panegyric,  which  has  led  to  an 
exaggerated  reaction.  Time  was  when  men  spoke  of  the  almost 
inspired  wisdom  of  our  translators,  who,  if  one  reason  were  urged 
against  a  rendering,  had  doubtless  weighed  this  against  fourteen 
reasons  on  the  other  side.  Now  it  is  become  the  fashion,  even 
with  Church  dignitaries,  to  speak  of  the  looseness  and  inaocnracy 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

We  certainly  owe  a  lasting  debt,  not  to  Ring  James's  bishops 
(except  so  far  as  tliey  personally  took  part  in  the  w^rk)^ 
but  to  the  body  of  scholars  and  divines  who  by  the  Kin^s 
appointment  made  with  extreme  care  and  judgment  out  of  the 
many  existing  versions  one  which  is  confessedly  better  than  all, 
notwithstanding  many  instances  in  which,  by  the  voice  of  a 
majority  of  them,  the  true  rendering  has  been  relegated  to  the 
margin.  And  yet  no  one  can  read  the  account  in  Fuller  of  the  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  the  thing  wsjb  determined  on, 
without  feeling  that  in  some  ways  it  was  not  an  auspicious  mom^it 
for  giving  final  shape  to  the  work  which  Tyndale  had  inaugu- 
rated. The  odious  flatteiy  of  the  new  King,  the  browbeating 
of  the  few  Dissentei'S  who  were  there  by  sufferance,  and  to  w^hom 
this  sop  was  cast  rather  as  something  which  could  do  the  Church 
no  haim  tliau  as  a  common  work  to  be  undertaken  for  the  good 
of  Christian  souls,  must  revolt  every  lionest  mind.  And  we  cannot 
but  remember  that  amongst  these  were  some  of  the  same  men  who, 
in  the  very  year  in  which  the  vereion  appeared,  committed  to  the 
flames  for  **  heresy  "  two  men  whose  Uves  are  said  by  the  historian* 
to  have  been  irreproachable.  All  honour  to  the  Nonconformist, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  who,  apparently  \vithout  an^'  considerable  backing 
from  his  own  party — ^the  revision  of  the  Bible  was  not  an  article  of 
the  Millenarian  petition — prefeiTcd  tliis  claim  at  the  conference 
amongst  other  grievances.  Credit  is  also  due  to  the  King,  who 
saw  in  some  degree  the  importance  of  the  work,  although  no  one 
at  that  time  could  have  foreseen  the  full  importance  of  a  version 
which  has  remained  undisputed  alike  in  Puritan  and  Anglican 
times,  and  wliich,  amidst  multiplied  divisions,  all  sects  of  Protestant 
Christians  in  this  country  can  agree  to  use. 

The  work  was  done,  and  done  well.     And  now,  after  260  years, 

*  Fuller,   who   regards   it  as  a  subtlo  device  of  Satan  to  serve  up   the  poi30|i  of 
heresy  in  a  "  clean  cup." 
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during  which  there  have  been  many  isolated  attempts,  we  for  the 
first  time  seemed  prepared  for  a  fresh  breaking  of  the  ground. 
For  this  two  or  three  dbief  causes  may  be  assigned.    First,  there  is 
the  development  of  textual  criticism,  the  results  of  which  are  be- 
ginning to  be  difiused,  and  the  general  readiness  of  scholars  to 
acquiesce  in  an  approximate  settlement  of  the  text,  on  far  wider 
evidence  and  by  surer  methods  than  were  known  in  the  six- 
teenth century.    Another  cause  which  makes  the  conception  of 
a  new  revision  easier,  and  gives  hope  that  it  may  be  done  with 
success,  is  the  increasing  study  of  English  Hterature  and  philology, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,     We  are 
less  apt  to  regard  as  final  what  we  find  to  be  the  revision  of  a 
revision.    We  are  less  afraid  of  extensive  alteration  when  we  see 
how  much  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  has  remained   intact, 
through  the  revisions  of  Coverdale  and  Cranmer,  of  the  Genevan 
exiles,  the  English  bishops,  and  the  so-called  translators  of  King 
James's  reign.    At  the  same  time,  we  may  hope  that  not  only 
in    Greek    scholarship,    but   also   in   English   scholarship,    our 
generation  is  not  unfitted  for  tiie  task.     The  writers  of  the  last 
century  may  have  been  more  skilful  in  balancing  a  period  or  in 
turning  a  phrase ;  but  more,  perhaps,  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
scholars  of  the  present  day  in  the  deUcate  work  of  adjusting 
between  the  pure  but  rugged  vernacular  of  Tyndale  and  the 
somewhat  over-Latinizing  dialect  of  the  Jacobean  era.    They  are 
not  likely  to  err  in  the  fastidious  preference  of  interwoven  phrases 
to  plain  words ;  and  yet  they  are  recovering  from  the  fit  of  purism 
that  would  have  rejected  as  far  as  possible  all  vocables  that  could 
be  traced  to  any  other  than  a  Saxon  (or  "  English  ")  source.    They 
have  an  ear  for  the  grand  harmonies  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
prose,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heart  responsive  to  the  aspiration 
of  the  great  translator,  who  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  be 
**  understanded  of  the  people."      Their  acquaintance   with  the 
:range  and  capabilities  of  their  own  language  will  be  their  best 
security  against  the  minute  pedantry  which,  failing  to  comprehend 
the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  a  writer,  would  stick  him  all  over 
with  Lilliputian  distinctions  and  refinements  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  when  he  lived. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  changes  which 
ere  to  be  considered  important  enough  to  be  made  at  all  hazards 
dn  any  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

L  And  first,  there  returns  upon  us  the  old  question  about  the 
Ecclesiastical  Words,  to  which  Tyndale  gave  an  imhesitating 
practical  solution  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Caring  only 
that  the  people  might  have  access  to  the  pure  Gospel  contained 
in  the  Bible,  and  might  thus  be  liberated  from  priestly  rule,  and 
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receive  the  law  written  in  their  heart,  he  strove  to  get  rid  of  all 
technicalities,  especially  such  as  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  the 
stronghold  of  ecclesiastical  despotism.  His  work  in  this  respect 
has  remained  almost  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  word, 
which  he  eveiywhere  translated  "congregation,"  and  which  in 
the  Authorized  Version  is  almost  everywhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment translated  "  church."  This  was  in  accordance  with  an 
explicit  direction  amongst  the  injunctions  to  the  translators,  from 
wliich,  however,  they  seem  to  have  departed  in  retaining  "  con- 
gregation" in  the  Old  Testament.  The  motive  of  the  authors  of 
the  injunction  was  probably  not  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Genevan  revisers ;  but  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  now. 
There  are  some  passages  in  which  few  will  deny  that  "  congrega- 
tion," or  "assembly,"  is  more  suitable  than  "church,"  and  there  are 
others,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  Church  in  an  ideal 
aspect,  where  most  would  now  admit  that  the  word  "church," 
Avith  the  associations  which  it  calls  up,  is  nearer  to  the  Apostle's 
meaning  than  the  less  abstract  "  cpngregation." 

There  remains  a  large  class  of  passages  in  wliich  the  actual  body 
of  believers  is  spoken  of;  and  in  these,  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Church  in  the  English  Articles  as  the  "congregation  of 
faithful  men,"  the  word  is  too  inseparably  associated  with  modem 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  whether  Catholic  or  Reformed,  to 
recall  the  tine  image  of  the  primitive  Christian  societies.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  Avhy  in  these  instances  we  shoidd  not 
return  to  the  original  version  of  Tyndale.* 

The  early  Reformers  seem  to  have  been  contented  to  retain  the 
word  "  bishop"  for  cVtb-KOTros,  not  out  of  any  love  for  the  episcopal 
office,  but  because  they  hoped  to  convince  the  world  that  bishop, 
curate,  presbyter,  were  convertible  terms.f  In  this  they  have 
not  succeeded.  The  cuiTcnt  of  State  Ecclesiasticism  has  been  too 
strong  for  them,  and  there  is  a  certain  unfairness  towards  Non- 
conformists in  retaining  the  word,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
common  apprehension  will  not  learn  to  distinguish  sufficiently 
between  the  ancient  overseer  of  his  brethren  and  the  modem 
bishop.  There  are  inconsistencies  in  the  Authorized  Version  which 
in  a  general  revision  might  to  some  extent  be  removed,  not,  how- 
ever, by  inserting  the  word  "  bishop  "  where  it  has  been  avoided, 
but  by  the  adoption  of  some  word  of  general  significance,  with- 

*  It  may  seem  a  curiona  illnstration  of  Tyndale'a  antipathy  to  the  word  " church"  aa  an 
equivalent  for  iKKXij<ria,  that  ho  has  applied  it  to  the  idoPs  temple  (in  tranBlating 
i€p6<rv\oi)  in  tho  well-known  phrase  *'  robbers  of  churches,"  in  a  passage  whore  ^icjcXif<ria 
must  nocos-^arily  bo  translated  "assembly."  Acts.  xix.  37 — 40.  In  this,  however,  he 
perhaps  followed  Luther's  "  Kirchenrauber."    Op.  2  Mace.  iv.  42. 

t  Siee  Tyndalo's  Prologue  to  Titus  :  "  In  the  first  chapter  he  ahoweth  what  manner 
of  man  a  bishop  or  curate  ought  to  be."  Genevan  riomson's  ed.)  note  on  PhiL  i.  1 : 
"  By  the  bishops  are  meant  both  the  pastors  which  have  the  dispensation  of  the  woxd, 
and  the  elders  that  goveme."  Genevan  note  on  I  Tim.  iii.  2:  **A  bisbopriolbe  m 
the  mini  stone  of  the  word  is  not  an  idle  dignitie,  but  a  work  and  that  an  excellent 
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out  preseing  too  closely  to  the  etymology.  Why  not,  for  instance, 
"the  office  of  a  pastor;'*  "the  Shepherd  and  Pastor  of  your 
souk ;"  **  his  pastoral  office  "  (or  "  pastorate  ")  "  let  another  take  "  ? 
The  English  word  "elder,"  with  which  Tyndale  finally 
replaced  the  "seniour"  (elsewhere  "ancient")  of  his  earliest 
version,  has  been  retained  in  the  Authoiized  Version  as  the 
oquivalent  of  irp€<rj8vrcpo9.  It  was  one  of  those  changes  from 
Tvhich  there  was  no  going  back.  Only  in  one  verse  does  any 
trace  appear  of  subsequent  controversy.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  Tyn- 
dale (1534)  had  "with  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  an  elder" 
(^reading  rav  wpta'pirripov).  Sir  John  Cheke's  revision  (1553) 
^a^ve  "with  laying  on  of  hands,  by  the  anctoritie  of  elder- 
^liip;"  the  Genevan  New  Testament  of  1557,  "with  laying 
oix  of  the  hands  by  the  eldersliip ;"  the  Genevan  Bible  of 
1560,  "with  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  companie  of  the 
^^Iclerahip"  (with  the  marginal  note  "Under  this  name. he  con- 
t:o.ineth  the  whole  ministerie  of  the  Church  which  was  of 
esus").  Thiswas  the  only  passage  in  which  the  authoi-s  of  the 
reat  Bible  ventured  to  restore  one  of  the  disputed  ecclesiastical 
In  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  it  is  "  ^vith  the  laying  on  of 
J^^ndfl  by  the  auctoritie  of  priesthood."  But  again  in  the  Bishops' 
e  of  1602,  by  what  looks  like  a  subtle  Anglican  compromise, 
read  "  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  auctoritie  of  the 
Iclership."  There  is  little  to  be  said  against  the  Authorized 
^Tsion,  "with  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery;"  for 
^^I't^lough  "presbyteiy"  has  some  narro win;.;- associations,  it  admits 
^-^**  the  wider  meaning,  and  represents  nioiv  exactly  than  "  elder- 
*^*^ip"  the  collective  force  of  the  original  w  >rd. 

It  is  less  clear  whether  the  word  "  ordain  jd  "  should  be  kept  in 

'^'^  "-X    the  places  where   it  occurs,  or  whether  the  word  *'  cliosen," 

^^-*:tich  represents  x^^otovt/^cU  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19,  might  be  extended 

^^    one  or  two  other  passages,  e.g.  to  Acts  xiv.  23.    (In  2  Cor.  viii.  19, 

"  *^^  Genevan  Testament  of  1557  has  "chosen  by  election,"  while 

"■^  ^3  Rhemist  Testament  has  "  ordained.") 

The  word  "penance"  occurs  nowhere  in  our  English  Bible,  and 

''^    ^^^  attempt  to   introduce  it  would   be  as  fruitless  as  tlie  wish 

'^-^*^j)res8ed  in  the  Conmiination  Service  for  the  restoration  of  the 

■"^^ing:    not    because    remorse   has    ceased   to    drive   its   fniitful 

'^Tows  through  the  heart  of  man,  but  because  the  feeling  which 

^^de  penance  so  comfortable  in  fonncr  times  now  finds  a  more 

laolesome  outgoing  and   relief  in  l)eneficent  labt>ur.     lUit  it  is 

reresting  to  remember  that  a  violent  controversy  once  raged 

out  this  point,  and  that  the  gentle  Coverdale  (1535)  tried  to 

*aove  some  of  the  odium  attaching  to  Tyndale's  translation  by 

Onetimes  introducing  the  word  in  his  revision.     It  is  also  worth 

tice  that  the  Genevan  divines,  and  Coverdale  in  some  places, 
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were  not  satisfied  with  "  repentance"  as  an  equivalent  for 

but  often  preferred  *•  amendment  of  life/'  "convert/*  "turn  to 

God,"  in  translating  /icravoia  and  iicravodv. 

Whether  "  grace"  should  be  retained  in  every  paasage  where  it 
has  been  substituted  for  the  English  "  favour"  is  a  question  worth 
raising,  although  there  are  few  theological  terms  which  have 
acqtdred  a  more  vernacular  soimd. 

Tyndale  deUberately  rejected  "charity"  for  "love;"  and,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  his  judgment  was  followed  in  every 
revision  until  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  once  more  revised  in  1602. 
It  is  no  objection  to  "  charity"  that,  with  many  other  Latinisms, 
it  has  crept  into  our  Bibles  probably  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
source.    There  is  something  to  be  said  on  either  side.     "  Love" 
is  simpler,  more  direct,  more  human ;  but  has  associations  on  the 
human  side  which  tend  to  confuse  the  distinction  betrween  j^ 
and  ayamiy  between  the  love  that  is  half  desire,  and  that  which  is 
all  affection  and  goodwill.      "Cliarity"  has  been  preserved  by 
sacred  use  from  any  such  taint  as  this,  and  from  its  position  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  2  Cor.  xiii.,  has  been  surrounded 
with  many  beautiful  images  of  Christian  grace.    But,  like  other 
abstract  words  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  apt  to  be  too  negative  in 
common  use.    "The  law  of  charity"  impUes  prohibition:   "the 
law    of   love "    suggests  unlimited  command  or  impulse.     To 
"  do   so  much  for  charity"  is  to  do  that  which  is  leietst*     The 
bolder  poKcy  is  often  the  best  in  theology.    The  simpler  word,  if 
used  continually  with  a  right  intention,  even  if  sometimoB  KaUe 
to  misconstruction,  will  have  a  greater,  and,  in  the  long  run,  a 
more  just  effect  than  one  dm^vn  from  sources  more  remote  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  accumcy  of  distinction.      Even  the  most 
well-meant  of  ecclewastical  disguises   may    prove   a  hindrance 
to  that  simple  transparent  intuition  of  the  early  Christian  life, 
which  may  still  be  rich  in  wholesome  suggestions  to  an  age  that 
is  searching  for  an  ideal.     Those  who,  forsaking  the  ghost  of 
mediaeval  sentiment,  which  they  had  mistaken  for  Christianity, 
have  sought  their  comfort  in  the  gracefulness  of  a  re-animated 
Paganism — ^before  whom  there  floats  the  vision  of  a  manhood  of 
the   world,  in  wliich  human   passions   shall  be  refined   into  a 
generous  enthusiasm — may  find  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  well-spiiiigH  of  a  moral  force  that  is  not  yet  exhausted, 
an  afiection  at  once  individual  and  univei-sal,  the  recognition  of  a 
tie  of  brotherhood  that  is  not  less  intense  because  it  is  absolntelv 
pure — the  loce  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  and  by  St.  John. 

One  more  change  of  this  kind  'v\dll  be  expedient,  which  was  not 
made  by  Tyndale,  because  the  ecclesiastical  word  in  this  ease  Ind 
a  thoroughly  vernacular  usage  in  liis  day.  In  any  new  revision 
*'  spirit"  should  be  almost  everywhere  substituted  for-** 
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And  whatever  exceptioufi  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  make,  the 
baptuonal  formula  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  mention  of  the  Ecclesiastieal  Words  suggests  the  con- 
sideration, of  a  few  places  in  which  the  translation  seems  to 
have  been  modified  by  some  bias  (whether  Catholic  or  Reformed) 
respecting  Ecclesiastical  Order. 

ThoB  the  objection  to  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity  perhaps  led 

Tyndale  to  give  undue  emphasis  to  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  "  Diink  ye  of 

it  every  one**  (altered  in  Geneva  Version  to  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it"). 

The  same  has  often  been  assigned  as  a  motive  for  the  rendering 

of  "or**  by  "and**  in  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  which  appears  first  in  the 

GJ-eneva  version.     The  point  is  not  raised  in  the  objections  of  the 

lUiemists,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothhig  in  Beza«to 

IrxsL've  suggested  the  departure  from  an  exact  rendeiing.     In  the 

^l>8ence  of  evidence,  the  motive  of  the  change  must  be  regarded 

^ua  uncertain.    It  would  certainly  be  better  to  return  to  the  more 

Ix^Ceral  translation  here. 

The  "washing  of  regeneration,"  in  Titus  iii.  5,  is  hardly  to  bo 
x-^garded  as  an  error,  unless  we  would  accept  Dean  Alford's 
"^^^rsion  of  Eph.  v.  26,  "  cleansing  her  by  the  laver  of  the  water 
i^^zi  the  word."  An  emphatic  expansion  (or  gloss),  similar  to  that 
*^^otioed  above,  appears  also  in  Tjnidale  and  the  Geneva  versions, 
Acts  xiv.  23 — "  ordained  them  eldei-s  bv  election.'* 


II.  In  approaching  the  consideration  of  passages  which  have  been 
associated  with  doctruie,  it  is  to  bo  remarked  that  there  are 
^  ^vo  opposite  tendencies,  against  both  of  which  the  translator  of 
^^^criptui'o  should  be  on  his  guard — the  tendency  to  find  certain 
doctrines  in  the  Bible,  and  the  tendency  to  deny  all  traces  of 
liem  there.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  both.  The 
pinion  which  makes  doctrinal  belief  to  rest  on  texts  of  Scripture 
ves  rise  to  a  temptation  which  it  is  diflicult  to  resist.  Even  one 
ose  mind  is  not  immediately  afiected  by  it  may  be  aflected  by 
he  consciousness  of  the  power  it  exercises  on  the  minds  of  others. 
t  is  natural  to  desire  to  have  Scripture  on  our  side,  or  at  least 
o  wrest  this  advantage  from  our  adversaries. 
But  it  is  surely  possible  to  conceive  that  one  who  takes  a 
^^ational  view  of  the  whole  subject,  who  is  aware  of  the  human 
^cijslement  in  the  Bible,  who  knows  the  questions  which  have  been 
^""^ised  about  the  composition  and  authorship  of  the  dificrent  books, 
nd  the  groAV'th  of  opinion  and  controversy  within  the  Apostolic 
ge,  may  be  able  to  address  liimself  to  each  difficulty  in  a  purely 
ritical  spirit,  >vithput  having  the  daylight  of  interpretation  tinged 
.vith  a  nervous  anxiety  for  possible  consequences.  The  (luestion 
or  such  a  one  will  be,  not,  Has  an  interpretation  a  dogmatic  or 
nti-dogmatic  bearing?  but.  Have  doctrinal  or  anti-doctrinal  ten- 
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dencies  led  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  simple  meaning  ?  Even  were  the  conceivable  results  of  inter- 
pretation more  momentous  than  they  are,  the  mind  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  true  criticism  would  only  feel  this  to  be  a  reason  for 
greater  care  in  weighing  evidence  and  appreciating  inferences. 
An  approximation  to  the  mental  attitude  that  is  here  indicated 
has  sometimes  been  made  by  Roman  Catholic  interpreters,  who 
were  foi-tified  against  this  anxiety  respecting  Scripture  by  the 
foundation  which  had  been  laid  for  dogma  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church.*  Petavius,  for  instance,  while  maintaining  orthodoxy, 
denied  the  existence  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the  Ante-Nicen© 
Fathers,  of  any  formal  statement  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity .f  He  was  answered  by  the  Anglican  bishop  BuU,J  who 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Sorbonne  for  defending  a  position 
which  the  Roman  Cathohc  doctor  had  abandoned.  And  in  our 
own  time  a  theologian  like  Dr.  Dollinger  is  free  from  many 
prejudices  by  which  Protestants  are  still  hindered  in  interpreting 
Scripture. 

The  chief  passages  in  which  the  text  or  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  affected  by  doctrinal  tendencies  may 
be  viewed  in  the  order  in  which  the  power  of  these  influences  has 
been  most  strongly  felt,  viz. :  (1)  Nicene  or  Athanasian  concep- 
tions; (2)  EvangeUcal  and  Lutheran  opinions;  (3J  Calvinism; 
(4)  Rationalistic  notions,  though  subsequent  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  deserve  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  revision. 

1.  The  first  of  these  causes,  having  been  in  operation  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before  the  invention  of  printing,  has  left  its 
impress  chiefly  on  the  text.  And  for  this  reason,  in  the  advance 
of  sacred  criticism,  the  facts  respecting  some  of  the  passages  in 
question  are  coming  to  be  accepted  as  they  are.  The  public  are 
compelled  to  admit,  at  the  dictates  of  the  scholar,  what  they 
would  never  have  admitted  if  they  had  known  from  the  first  the 
consequences  of  the  admission.  There  has  been  a  growth  of 
criticism  of  the  Greek  w^liich  has  necessitated  a  corresponding 
gi'owth  in  popular  interpretation.  But  although  some  of  the  facts 
which  are  now  to  be  stated  arc  fast  becoming  the  conunon  pro- 
perty of  all,  there  remains  the  interest  of  observing  the  arguments 
with  which  the  mistaken  readings  have  been  defended,  and  the 
results  which  flow  from  the  denial  of  them.     The  texts  whose 


*  "  Tho  Papists  deny  that  tlio  doctrino  of  the  Trinity  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 
this  plainly  taught  and  urged  by  Card.  Hosius,  de  Autk  S.  Script.  L  iii.  p.  53 ;  Oordoniu 
HunlaeuB,  Cont,  Tom.  Comb,  de  Verio  JJetj  c.  19;  Gretsems  and  Zanems,  in  Colkfmt 
Rattishon.;  Vega,  Possovin,  Wiokins  .  .  .  These  learned  men,  especially  BellAmiiiiy 
Wiokins  after  him,  have  urged  all  the  Scriptures  they  could,  with  the  utomi  '~  * 
find  out  in  this  cause,  and  yet,  after  all,  they  acknowledge  their  ii  ~ 
obscurity." — Locke's  Commonp/ace  Book.    Kin&s  Ldft  oflJodo^  to*  **  • 

t  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  6.  7;  8.  2.  J  Biill,M;r' 
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tliority  18  thus  weakened  represent  tlie  most  direot  Seiiptural 
testimony,  and  perhaps  tliree-foiirtliB  of  the  Scriptiii-al  testimony,  to 
tlie  Divinity  of  Christ  and  to  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Nor  does  the  ■vvithdrawal  of  them  leave  the  remaining 
|3a.6eageH  in  tho  same  position  as  foimerly,  For  if  there  are  such 
iiTiportant  interpolations,  of  which  we  can  trace  the  origin  and 
^^^^rowth,  can  wo  be  certain  that  there  are  not  other  inter- 
^^^b^lations  made  in  the  time  before  the  history  of  the  text  becomes 
^^^Esuowii  to  us? 

^^^     <i.  The  words  in  1  .lolm  v.  7,  8,  from  •'  in  heaven  "  to  "  in  earth  " 

inchisivo,  are  not  i'oimd  in  any  Greek  MS.  that  is  earlier  than  the 

iij^-pntion  of  printing.'  nor  in  the  early  copies  of  the  Latin  of 

-Jerome,  nor  in  the  earliest  text  of  any  vei-sion  other  than  the 

La-tin.  nor  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  qnote  repeatedly  the  words 

t^e-foro  ftnd  after ;  nor  are  they  i)uoted  hy  any  Latin  Father  before 

*t».e  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (although  the  Latin  Fathera  also 

<Hi«te  the  coutigiions  words)  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  bo 

<lt»<)ted  by  Cyprian.    They  are  found  in  three  Greek  MSS.  of  about 

*■"«;  sixteentli  century  (t.e.,  about  contemporary  ■with  the  Compln- 

■^^Tiaian  edition),  but  with  important  variations,  one  having  and 

*"^'*"c  omitting  the  articles  before  the  proper  names,     (This  might 

^^t^y  happen  in  a  translation  from  tho  Latin.)     The  two  that  omit 

***e  article  also  omit  tlie  words  in  verse  8,  "  and  these  three  agree 

***    cue,"  but  read  these  words  in  verse  7  in  the  place  of  "  and  these 

■*-«"eoareone."    They  are  fouud  also  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  \nth  tho 

'^^ception  of  move  than  fifty,  these  fifty  including  the  two  earliest. 

"^'it  here  again  there  are'variations ;  some  copies  giving  the  words 

^- **    we  have  them,  some  omitting  the  words  in  verse  8,  "  aud  these 

**-*«e  agree  in  one,"  some  inverting  the  order  of  the  sentenoes,  and 

**'**'ttiDg  the  eai-thly  witnessea  before  the  heavenly.     And  of  those 

^^^"ilich  80  invert  the    order,  some  connect  the  clauses  not  with 

^^^b^^nd"   but    "as:"     "As   there  are   three   thut   bear  record   in 

^^H^^otven "     This,  as  Poreoii  suggested,  may  perhaps   be  the 

^^^^^^ginal  form  of  the  marginal  illuHtration  which  has  erroneously 
^  '^en  allowed  to  creep  into  the  test. — They  are  quoted  by  the 
^^*.tiii  Fathers  from  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  is  still  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
^^^  *Dfds  are  alluded  to  by  Cyprian,  who  is  earlier  by  two  centuries  than 
^^**  J  other  testimony  to  their  existence  even  in  the  Latin  version. 
^^^  uaya  (de  Ecclfs,  Unit,  vi,),  "It  is  written  of  the  Father  and 
n  and  Holy  Spirit,  'And  these  three  are  one.' "  But  Facundiia 
ircaaly  says  that  Cyprian  hero  understands  the  spirit  and  the 

~    "I  R.  Stpphens,"  wtioli  nro  supposed  to  hafa  eoatuinod  thi  Tjraa, 

11.    Xote  nliio  tbst  vhen Baza  spe&ks  at  "our  MS^.,"  Uii  U  maruly 
..;  .._  .■  U'vsn  to  ho  the  meftningol  Staphetis. 

vm.  2  K 
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water  and  the  blood  to  signify  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  Facundus  knew  nothing  of  verse  7 ;  and 
liis  view  of  Cyprian's  meaning  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 
Angustine,  which  not  only  gives  evidence  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  words,  but  throws  light  on  the  cause  of  the  interpolation 
{adv.  Maximin.  22)  : — 

^'  Should  we  wish  to  iuquu^  what  these  signify  [viz.,  the  spirit  and 
the  water  and  the  blood],  we  shall  not  imreasonably  think  of  the  Hol^ 
Trinity  itself,  which  is  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  most  truly,  that  they  three  are  witnesses,  and  that  the  three 
are  one  ;  understanding  it  so,  that  the  Father  is  meant  by  the  spirit,  the 
Son  by  the  blood,  and  the  Iloly  Spirit  by  the  water." 

If  Augustine  had  ever  seen  verse  7,  he  would  not  thus  have 
interpreted  verse  8.  But  his  interpretation,  or  one  like  it,  may 
very  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  reading.  And  similar  inter- 
pretations are  actually  foimd  in  Greek  marginal  notes  to  verse  8; 
such  as  "/.^.  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Father,  and  He  Himself  **  (wit- 
nessing) "  to  Himself."  "  He  says  *  three '  in  the  masculine  because 
these  are  symbols  of  the  Trinity."  After  this  it  need  scarcely  be 
observed  that  when  TcrtuUian  (adv.  Praxeam  25)  says,  as  if  alluding 
to  Scripture,  **  which  three  are  one  thing,  not  one  person,'*  he  has 
verse  8,  and  not  verse  7,  in  his  mind.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole 
matter  has  grown  out  of  the  coincidence  of  the  simple  words, 
"  These  three  agree  in  one "  (ot  rpcts  cts  to  h  curw),  with  the 
Trinitarian  theology.  The  first  appearance  of  the  words  in  a 
Greek  dress  is  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Latin  decrees  of 
the  Lateran  Coimcil  in  1215.  They  are  repeated  in  the  same 
language  by  two  Byzantine  monks  in  the  fourteenth  and  early 
fifteenth  centuries  (the  later  of  these  quotations  appears  m  a 
possibly  spurious  writing).  Then  came  the  Spanish  (Complnten- 
sian)  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  1514,  which  contained  the 
verse,  with  the  words  "  and  these  three  agree  in  one  '*  taking  the 
place  of  the  corresponding  words  in  verse  7,  and  omitted  in  verae  8. 

Erasmus  did  not  insert  the  words  in  his  first  edition,  and  still 
omitted  them,  notwithstanding  adverse  criticisms,  in  1518.  But 
before  his  third  edition  in  1522  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  a  Greek 
MS.  (of  about  the  sixteenth  century!*)  since  known  as  Codex 
Dublinensis,  wliich  contained  the  words ;  and  he  inserted  them,  as 
he  characteristically  says  in  liis  "Apology  to  Stimica'*  (tiieCom- 
plutensian  editor),  "  lest  there  should  be  an  occasion  of  slander 
against  him,  although  he  suspected  that  even  this  MS.  had  been 
made  conformable  to  the  Latin  version.'* 

The  words  were  omitted  in  the  version  of  Luther,  although  in 
the  Swiss  variety  of  that  version  in  1529  they  appeared  in  small 

*  Ah  If  somo  Tainted  MS.  nowadays  were  shown  to  bo  of  the  nineteeiitii  ecotwj. 
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print.  Tyndale  translated  them  (probably  following  Erasmus'  text 
of  1522),  but  in  his  later  editions  he  put  them  in  itaUcs  and  within 
brackets,  and  here  he  was  followed  in  the  Great  Bible.  They 
have  become  established  in  almost  all  modem  versions  (as  in  tho 
English  from  the  Geneva  version  downwards),  but  have  been  again 
omitted  in  the  Dutch  version  pubUshed  with  the  authority  of  the 
2^ational  Synod  in  1868. 

All  the  learning  of  Poi-son,  the  reasonings  of  Locke  and  Newton, 
and  the  adverse  judgments  of  such  theological  critics  as  Bishop 
Marsh,*  have  not  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  interpolation  from 
UngUsh  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Might  not  the 
case  have  been  different,  if  in  1522  Erasmus  had  acted  according 
to  his  convictions  ? 

Or  if  (following  a  suggestion  of  Person's)  we  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  Complutensian  editors  had  embodied  in  their  text 
the  gloss  of  Cassiodorus  on  1  John  ii.  13,  14,  by  reading  Tpa*^ 

v/xii',  ircuSia,  ori  cyvwKare  6f.ov  rov  iraripa  koL  tov  vvov  koL  to  ayuov  'jrv€Vfia, 

**  I  write  unto  you,  Uttle  children,  because  ye  have  known  God, 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  what  a  world  of 
confusion  and  controversy  might  have  been  occasioned  ! 

6.  Hardly  second  in  controversial  impoi-tance  to  the  "  three 
witnesses,"  and  hardly  less  questionable  on  the  groimd  of  evidence, 
are  the  familiar  words,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Ow lifioytpwOr) tv crapKi,  "God 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  Both  texts  are  discussed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  friend  on  the  History  of  two 
iontfi  of  Scripture,"  published  by  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  edition 
of  Newton's  Works  (vol.  v.  pp.  495 — 550). 

But  the  testimony  of  the  early  Greek  MSS.,  which  all  admit  to 
be  of  piime  importance,  has  been  much  more  fully  examined  since 
his  time.  And  this  additional  testimony  only  confinns  the  opinion, 
which  he  and  many  others  had  expressed,  that  Ow  had  no  place 
in  this  passage  before  the  sixth  centur3\  Of  the  four  great  MSS. 
which  contain  the  text  (the  Vatican  is  defective  here),  the  Sinaitic, 
Alexandrian  (?),  and  Codex  Ephraemi  had  originally  S?,  *•  who  ;" 
the  Codex  Bezoe  D  had  o,  "  which,"  (as  in  the  Latin  vereions).  In 
all  of  them  this  original  reading  has  been  changed  by  a  much 
later  hand  to'5r=  ^cos,  God. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  original  reading  of 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  All  are  agreed  that  the  lines  by  which  o?  is 
visibly  changed  to  ^cos  are  by  a  much  later  hand.  The  most  that  has 
been  asserted  in  favour  of  ^cos  as  the  original  reading  by  any  recent 
witness  is  that  one  of  these  lines  may  possibly  cover  one  in  the  old 
ink  which  has  been  thus  rendered  invisible,  and  that  "one  singularly 
bright  hour,  Feb,  7th,  1861,"  Mr.  Scrivener  saw  (apparently  only 

*  Also  loe  the  qnestion  reviewed  in  a  paper  by  CritoCantabrigiensip,  who  is  belieTod 
to  hare  been  the  late  Bishop  Tnrton  of  Ely. 

2  E  2 
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or  a  moment)  "  the  slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter, 
only  just  above  the  recent  one."  That  the  Alexandrian,  like  the 
Sinaitic,  Codex  Ephraemi,  and  D,  has  been  "  emended,"  is  a  patent 
fact,  although  in  the  face  of  this  evidence,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  earlier  statement  of  Mill,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  equally 
certain  that  the  coarae  recent  hand  ("  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure")  has  not  merely  retouched  what  was  there  written  from  the 
firat.  But  the  silence  of  the  early  Fathers  is  very  strong  evidence 
on  the  other  side.  For  if  ^co?  had  been  written  in  A,  the  world 
would  have  heard  of  this  reading  in  some  early  controversy.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  ^cos  is  the  real  reading  of  A,  this  is  the  only 
trace  of  such  a  reading  that  has  come  down  from  the  first  five 
centuries.  And  in  the  silence  of  the  Vatican,  the  testimony  of 
the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  of  the  greater  importance. 

The  tendency  to  insert  the  name  of  God  or  Clirist,  apart-  from 
any  motive  of  doctrine,  appears  in  other  places:  e.y.  in  Gal.  i.  15, 
the  authorities  are  divided  between  "  God,  who  separated  me," 
and  "  he  who  separated  me,"  with  a  preponderance  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  In  Jude  4 — t6v  fiovov  Secnrorrjv  [Oiov] — 0€ov  was  added 
Avithout  any  theological  motive.  In  Gal.  iii.  17,  the  words  cis 
Xptarov,  "  in  "  (or  unto)  "  Cln-ist,"  are  omitted  in  the  best  autho- 
rities. In  James  i.  12,  "which  [the  Lord]  hath  promised,"  "the 
Lord  "  is  omitted  in  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrian  MSS., 
and  several  of  the  early  vereions  have  "  God"  instead.  In 
Mark  xiv.  (U,  the  Alexandrian  has  "the  Son  of  the  blessed  God,"  for 
"  the  Son  of  the  Blessed."  And  the  same  tendency  reappears  in 
the  English  version,  as  in  1  John  iii.  16,  "Hereby  perceive  we  the 
love  of  Go(V^  ("Hereby  perceive  we  love,"  Tyndale ;  "Hereby 
have  we  perceived  love,"  Geneva  vci*sion)  ;  Acts  vii.  59,  (the 
subject  of  a  notable  conjecture  of  Bentley's),  "  Calling  upon  God 
and  saying  "  ("  Calling  on  and  saying,"  Tyndale).  And  we  may 
notice  in  passing,  that  the  italics  in  these  passages  do  not  prevent 
unlettered  persons  from  receivmg  an  impression  respecting  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  DiA^nity  of  Chiist  that  is  destined  to 
be  removed  by  investigation. 

The  relative  "  who  "  or  "  which,"  appearmg  to  identify  "  th' 
mystery "  with  Christ,  may  be  illustrated  from  Col.  i.  27 :  "  T 
whom  God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory 
this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles  ;  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  ho 
of  glory."     And  a  similar  doubt  between  the  masculine  and  neu 
relative  occui-s  at  verae  24  of  the  same  chapter,  where  sevf 
MSS.  read  "  who  is  the  church."    Cp.  also  Acts  xvii.  23.*     A  g 
also  bearing  on  this  point  occui-s  in  Col.  ii.  2,  3,  "to  the  ackr 

*  The  placo  is  still  not  freo  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  jnst  possible  that  9r^t,  %s 
havo  all  grown  out  of  a  diitographia  or  doublo  writing  of  the  c  of  i^w€p^$ii.  F 
is  moro  conjecture. 
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ledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God  [and  of  the  Father,  and  of 
Christ] ;  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge :"  where  the  words  here  placed  in  brackets  are  of  very 
slight  authority,  and  the  relative  pronoun  in  verse  3  is  very 
possibly  neuter,  referiing  to  "  the  mysteiy." 

c.  The  interpolation  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  instances  was 
in  so  far  skilfully  made,  that,  except  from  the  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  would  have  been  difiScult  to  reject  them  on  the  ground  of 
internal  evidence  alone.  The  argument  from  analogy  against  the 
remaining  passages  in  which  Christ  is  unequivocally  and  ahsolutely 
spoken  of  as  God  is  greatly  strengthened  when  1  Tim.  iii.  IG  is 
withdrawn.  For  there  are  only  two  of  them.  And  it  so  happens, 
that  while  the  external  testimony  in  their  favour  is  considerable, 
they  bear  the  marks  of  spurioiisness  on  their  face. 

One  of  these  two  is  a  reading  which  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in 
our  English  version,  but  has  lately  been  brought  into  prominence 
through  being  found  in  the  Sinaitic  as  well  as  in  the  Vatican 
MS. 

In  John  i.  18  these  both  read  *'  only-begotten  God,"  /Liovoy€v^ 
^cos.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  reading  had  a  wide 
currency  in  the  fourth  century,  and  we  may  expect  it  to  be 
largely  quoted  by  the  Christian  Fathers  of  that  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent centuries.  But  it  is  also  found  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
IrensBUS,  in  the  Coptic,  and  one  recension  of  the  iEthiopic,  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  Peshito  variety  of  the  Syriac  version.  But  the 
other  reading,  "the  only-begotten  Son,"  6  y^ovoycvrf:  vlos,  appears 
in  another  passage  of  the  translation  of  Irenaeus,  in  the  text  oi 
the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  in  the  Syriac  of  Cureton,  which  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  earher  than  the  Peshito.  Hence  in  regard  to  what 
precedes  the  fourth  century,  the  evidence  is  divided,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  reading  "Son"  existed,  even  if 
the  reading  "  God"  existed  beside  it  in  other  copies.  The  evidence 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  this  case  is  unequivocal  in  favour  of 
"  Son."     The  text  of  Origen  varies  like  that  of  Irenaeus. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  when  due  weight  is  given  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.,  the  external  evidence 
preponderates  in  favour  of  ^co?,  "God."  But  this  is  already 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  tendency  which  has  been  observed  in 
MSS.  to  interpolate  this  sacred  name,  especially  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1(5  Ow  was  the  original  reading  of  so 
early  a  MS.  as  the  Alexandrian.*  It  is  more  likely,  as  Tischendorf 
says,  that  "  Son  "  was  changed  to  "  God,"  than  vice  versa.  Under 
these  circumstances  strong  arguments  from  internal  evidence  may 
be  allowed  to  have  full  weight.     And  on  comparing  the   two 

*  Note  that  0COV  is  road  for  xvptov  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  Epb.  v.  17. 
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readings  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  for  a  moment  which  harmonizes 
l>e8t  with  the  context.  The  expression  "only-begotten  God'' 
would  be  of  itself  unique  in  Scripture,  and  requires  even  for  its 
interpretation  a  kind  of  theological  inference  from  verses  1 — 4 
which  impUes  a  crude  and  questionable  development  of  doctrine. 
For  it  is  not  merely  the  Word  that  is  here  in  question,  but  the 
"  Word  made  flesli "  (verse  14).  And  where  in  this  case  would  be 
the  antithesis,  which  is  obviously  intended  by  the  writer  ?  Surely 
Tischendorf  is  justified  in  saying,  "  Ow  si  reposueris,  totius  loci 
sententia  parum  concinne  scripta  est" — "  If  you  substitute  ^m,  the 
connection  of  the  whole  passage  is  confosed."  The  interests  of 
orthodoxj'  can  hardly  require  the  change,  which  could  not  well  have 
been  made  after  theological  questions  had  been  thought  out  with 
any  clearness,  and  betrays  rather  the  rude  and  simple  reverence 
of  an  ante-theological  age,  in  which  Christian  converts  had  not 
yet  shaken  off  the  associations  of  polytheism.  For  is  there  not  a 
"division  of  the  substance"  when  the  "only-begotten  God''  is 
set  over  against  "  God"  in  this  way  ? 

d.  In  the  other  of  the  two  passages  (Acts  xx.  28) — ^which  stands 
thus  in  the  Authorized  Version :  "  to  feed  the  church  of  God» 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood" — there  are  two 
places  in  which  the  readings  vary.  Instead  of  "God,"  many 
authorities  give  "  the  Lord,"  and  several  "  the  Lord  and  God." 
And  the  words  signifying  *'his  own  blood"  are  differently  arranged 
in  different  copies,  some  reading  tot  t&'ov  o^to?  and  some  toc 
alfiaro^  tov  l6iov.  Now,  it  is  precisely  on  the  collocation  of  these 
two  phrases  that  the  pecuUarity  of  the  passage  rests. 

The  two  earUest  MSS.  are  again  in  favour  of  Oeov ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  versions  and  quotations  of  the  Fathers  that  both 
readings  (Ocov  and  Kvplov)  existed  in  the  earliest  time.  Supposing 
B€ov  to  be  an  interpolation,  it  is  manifestly  one  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  in  John  i.  18  ;  and  we  should  therefore  be  the  less 
sin-prised  to  find  it  in  the  Sinairic  and  Vatican  MSS.  Tischendorf 
argues  that,  as  "the  church  of  God"  is  the  almost  constant 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  it  was  the  less  likely  to  have  been  changed 
into  €.  Tcni  Kvpiov^  "  church  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  the  tendency  to 
insert  the  name  of  God  which  (as  we  have  seen  above)  appears 
elsewhere  may  be  traced  in  the  third  reading  tov  Kvplcfv  koI  OtoZ, 
"  of  the  Lord  and  God."*  And  it  may  be  urged  in  confirmarion  of 
this  that  the  only  two  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings  in  which  the 
form  "church  of  Clirist  "  occui-s  (Kom.  xvi.  IG,  1  Cor.  xi.  1(3,  "the  - 
churches  of  Christ")  are  in  places  wliere,  as  here,  he  is  expressing^ 
his  affecrionate  solicitude  respecting  a  particular  church.  The-r:- 
exceptional  mode  of  expression  in  each  case  has  a  pathetic  force. 

•  This  mmy  probablv  bo  due  to  a  maririnal  reacline,  viz..  kou  Btov,  baring  foond  its  w»i^^ 
fcfae  text 
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But  if  Otov  were  regarded  as  established,  the  wavering  of  the 
evidence  in  the  other  part  of  the  verse  between  rov  IBlov  a^ro$ 
and  rov  aSfULToi  rorv  l&iov  would  still  leave  room  for  suspicion. 
Some  might  conjecture  that  rov  oT/juitos  rov  IBlou  vtov,  "  the  blood 
of  His  own  Son,"  was  the  oiiginisil  reading.  For  if  one  of  the  con- 
tiguous v's  were  dropped  in  copying,  the  repetition  ioviov  would 
seem  uninteUigible,  and  be  attributed  to  dUtographia.  Thus  vlov 
would  disappear.  (For  the  expression,  cp.  Rom.  viii.  32 — o^  rov 
i5tow  viov  ovK  i<f>€i(raro,)  Others  may  suppose  that  the  whole  clause, 
rjv  ircpicntMiToraro  Scot  rov  alfuaro^  rov  i3iov,  is  a  later  addition.  But  one 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  be  admissible — ^viz.,  that  the 
text  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  is  in  this  case  the 
original  Scripture.  For  "the  blood  of  God"  is  an  expression  so 
unique,  and  to  the  reUgious  mind  of  that  age  would  have  con- 
veyed a  meaning  so  portentous,  that  even  the  unanimity  of  the 
early  testimonies,  which  is  not  present  here,  could  hardly 
convince  us  of  its  genuineness.  Besides,  the  God  who  is  thus 
asserted  to  have  shed  His  blood  for  the  Church  is  not  "  God " 
in  any  secondary  or  modified  sense ;  for  the  word  is  used  with 
the  same  absoluteness  as  in  the  phrase,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time."  It  is  not  *'  the  Church  of  our  God  and  Saviour," 
but  "  the  Church  of  God."  Compare  the  two  expressions,  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God,"  and  "  God  hath  purchased  the  Church  with 
His  own  blood." 

Such  a  momentous  doctrine  as  is  here  impUed,  if  held  by  the 
Apostles  at  all,  would  have  been  stated  somewhere,  and  not 
dropped  carelessly  by  the  way  in  a  relative  clause. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  KvpCov  is  the  right  reading 
here.  (1.)  It  does  not  violate  the  analogy  of  Scriptm*e.  (2.)  $€ov  is 
the  more  likely  to  have  been  invented  than  KvpCov,  (3.)  Kvpcav  (as 
well  as  0€ov)  existed  as  a  reading  in  the  earUest  time  of  which  we 
have  any  trace.  (4.)  This  reading  is  most  in  harmony  with  the 
connection.  The  personal  appeal  to  Christ  is  in  keeping  with  the 
affectionate  tenor  of  the  whole  speech  (cp.  Rom.  xvi.  16),  and 
with  the  character  of  St.  Paul,  as  this  appears  in  his  own  Epistles 
and  in  the  Acts.* 

The  inference  from  the  evidence  respecting  these  two  passages 
Is  the  same  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  pseudo-Ignatius, 
and  from  other  sources ;  ^'iz.,  that  in  very  early  Christian  times, 
but  hardly  in  the  earliest,  the  word  ^cos  was  used  with  less  strict- 
ness  of  definition   than   before   or   afterwards,   partly  from   the 

*  It  is  no  objection  to  tho  above  reasoning  that  the  word  ir§pirwoiri<rafi7iVf  in  the  LXX. 
rersion  of  Isaiah  xliii  21,  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  person  of  Jehovah.  St.  Paul  does 
sometimes  attribute  actions  to  Christ  which  are  elsewhere  attributed  to  God.  What  we 
do  not  find  in  his  undoubted  writings,  or  in  any  expression  genuinely  attributed  to  him, 
is  the  interchange  of  Xpicr^s,  or  Kvpios  as  applied  to  Christ,  with  dthsi  as  synonymous 
•terms. 
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remnants  of  polytheism,  which  still  clung  to  the  minds  of  the  new 
converts.  Hence,  if  in  some  of  the  latest  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  should  be  foimd  that  ^cos  was  indisputably  appUed  to 
Christ,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  determined  whether  the  word 
was  used  in  the  strictest  sense,  or  in  some  such  manner  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Christ  himself  when  He  said,  "  If  he  called  them 
gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken."* 

e.  Romans  ix.  5.  This  verse  is,  according  to  the  common 
reading,  the  only  one  in  the  undoubted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
(for  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  the  most  questionable)  in  which 
the  Divine  Name  is  directly  appHed  to  Christ.  This  fact  is  enough 
to  awaken  doubt,  which  is  strengthened  by  observing  that  the 
word  cuXoyi^Tos  is  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  referred  exclu- 
sively to  God  the  Father,  and  not  to  Christ ;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, by  a  simple  change  of  punctuation,  to  turn  the  words 
which  in  our  version  are  referred  to  Chiist  into  a  doxology  to 
God  the  Father.  '*  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came.  God,  who  is  over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.**  (Cp. 
2  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  Rom.  i.  25.) 

Against  this  it  is  urged  (1)  that  the  words  "  according  to  the 
flesh"  need  some  corresponding  clause  expressive  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  Christ.  But  this  is  set  aside  by  comparing  other  passages, 
in  which  the  same  phrase  occurs  without  any  contrast,  and 
also  by  the  frequency  of  implied  antitheses  and  qualifying  clauses 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

(2.)  Another  objection  is  that  in  similar  expressions  elsewhere 
the  word  for  **  blessed"  occupies  the  first  place.  But  in  those 
passages  (2  Cor.  i.  3,  Eph.  i.  3, 1  Pet.  i.  3)  the  doxology  is  intro- 
ductory to  other  matter,  and  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a  para- 
graph, where  the  first  place  is  naturally  the  most  emphatic.  In  the 
passage  before  us  the  doxology,  if  it  be  such,  is  appended  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sentence,  and  the  words  cuAxyyT^ros  tU  tov<:  auljvas  may  be 
expected  again  to  occupy  the  most  emphatic  place,  wliich  is  the  last. 

As  a  general  observation,  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  "  had  St.  Paul  . 
ever  spoken  of  Christ  as  God,  he  would  many  times  have  spoken  ^ 
of  liim  as  such,  not  only  once,  and  that  by  accident." 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  regard  the  punctuation  of  these^^: 
words  by  Lachmann  as  probably  established. 

In   the   passages   which   remain  to    be  considered    under  tin 


•  There  is  not  room  to  notice  fully  the  interpolations  in  Luke  ii.  33,  43,  vrhon*  for-«: 
"Joseph  and  his  mother''  of  the  Alexundriau  and  most  later  MSS.,  the  oldest  authoritier  --= 
give  in  the  former  verso  "  his  father  and  mother/'  and  in  tho  latter  "  his  parents.'^ — 
Jerome  has  "Joseph  et  Maria  '*  also  in  verse  41.  Tyndale  has  *•  his  father  and  mother*^ 
in  all  throe  places.  Another  interpolation  which  has  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Niccn*-^ 
theology  is  that  in  Eph.  iii.  0,  *•  (lod,  who  created  all  things  [by  Jesus  Christ],**  wl 
the  words  "  by  Jesus  Christ "  are  absent  from  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  jUexandria::- 
MSS. 
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present  heading,  the   question  does  not  affect  the  text,  but  is 
merely  one  of  interpretation. 

/.    In  Tit.   ii.    13,  it  has   been    thought  important  by  some 
revisionists  to  alter  the  Authorized  Version  in  conformity  -svith 
**  Granville    Sharp's    i-ule,"  by  reading  **  of  our  great   God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Clirist"  for  "  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus   Christ."     King   James's    translators    have    perhaps   pur- 
posely left  a  passage  ambiguous,  respecting  which  there  was  a 
difference  of  opuiion  between  Beza  and  Ei-asmus.     Tyndale,  fol- 
lovmig   Erasmus,  rendered  "  of  the    mighty   God    and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  haste  with 
'^^hfch  their  work  was  done  that  the  Genevan  translators,  while 
following  Beza's  version,  "  magni  illius  Dei  ac  Servatoris  nostii, 
wnempe  Jesu  Christi,"  so  far  as  to  change  "  the"  to  "that,"  did  not 
follow  his  interpretation  by  canceUing  the  second  '•  of."*     Dean 
-Alford  has  again  returned  to  the  interpretation  of  Erasmus,  ren- 
dering "  of  the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  chief  question  is  whether  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
**  Saviour"  necessarily  impKes  that  the  words  "God"  and  "Saviour" 
l^oth  refer  to  one  and  the  same  subject,  viz.,  Jesus  Cliiist. 

An  exactly  similar  doubt  is  raised  about  another  passage,  viz., 
•S  Pet.  L  1,  which  in  Tyndale  (1525)  runs  thus  "the  righteousness 
^t::Jiat  cometh  of  our  God,  and  of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;"  in 
Genevan  (1595,  Tomson),  following  Beza,  "the  righteous- 
ness of  our  God  and  Sa\nour  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  in  the  Authorized 
ersion,  "  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
eza  is  clearly  right  in  asserting  that  the  interpretation  of  these 
vo  passages  (perliaps  we  should  add  that  of  Jude  4)  must  stand 
'^Dr  fall  together.t     But  in  the  second  verse  of  this  chapter,  which, 

*  6eza*8  note  is  curiona  : — '•  Xobis  quirlein  non  desunt  plurima  nix'rtissiujaque  deitatis 
^'hristi  testiiuoniu,  (\m  nisi  verua  esset  Deue,  certe  nobia  u<ior2indua  uou  esset.     Cur 
Sgitur  quapcaui|Uf  so  nobis  offerunt  ojuauiodi  ut  sine  munift-sta  cjiluiunifi  non  possint 
•^iu  torqueri,  cur  non  utrisque  manibua^  iuio  uianibus  ac  p<.'(libus.  imo  vivi  ;ic  niortui 
^otia  viribua  non  potiua  retineamus  quam  vcl  tantillum  hiurcticiri  «;uncedainus  ?     Itaquo 
^raamum  sane  nolim  in  eo  imitari  quod  nobilissimos  quosqiio  h^.-cts  ad  eaiii  ivm  perti- 
iientes,  non  modo  nobis  sciens  ac  prudcns  sinat  e  manibus  t-labi,  svd  otiani  totis  viribus 
^xtoniuero  couetur.*'     Ilo  then  adds  two  reasons  which  uinst  b^  allowed  to  have  con- 
siderable force.     1.  That  i-wKpay^ia  is  nowhere  used  of  the  Fatlu-r.     'J.  Th"  '.i.-.*  of  the 
article — **Quuin  bcriptum  sit  ivKpay^iay  rod  fifyaXov  0(ov  koi  (rwrripos  rjuu-y  I.  X.,  non 
^utem  rov  fuya\ov  0fov  kclI  rov  aorrrtpos,  dico  non  niagis  ]>r'.»i.iai.iliUT  ista  po<  ■•  :.'!  duas 
distinctas  jwrsonas  referri  quani  illam   loquutioiifin  6  dds  kou  vaTr,p  Itjo-o:-  Xhctov.^ 
The  force  of  this  had  been  already  admitted  by  Erasmus.  wIjo   <jiys  { (''Hiiu.-nt.  in  \.\ 
'•Omissus  articulus  in  libris  GrHJois  facit  nonnihil  pro  di versa  sontentia.     Kvideulius 
distinxisset  p.TSonas  si  dixissct  kou  rod  ffayrrjpos.'^     Will  it  be  said  aft'-r  tliis  that  ih>i 
s-'holars  of  the  sixtf^nth  century  were  ignorant  of  the  retinements  of  Greek  L'rammar? 

t  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  further  applies  his  rule  to  2  Thess.  i.  12  :  1  Tim.  v.  -J]  :  2  Tim. 
iv.  1,  in  all  of  which  tin*  phrase  *•  of  ( Jod  and  th(?  [or,  our]  Lord  Josus  Christ  *"  <■  v-urs,  the 
word  for  *•  God  "  having,  and  that  for  "  Lord  **  not  havintr,  tho  article.  In  this  hr*  has  not 
been  much  followed,  partly  Iwcauso  his  notion  is  not  supported  by  tho  Greek  Fathers 
(notwithstanding^  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  says:  "Tho  matter  i-*  not  immediately  to  be 
given  up  in  despair." — I^tft/v.  p.  4*<).  But  it  is  hardly  admissible  to  aj)j»ly  onf  mlo  of 
interpretation  to  these  passages,  and  a  different  rule  to  another  passa;/e.  in  wi.i  -h  th:» 
title  **  Saviour  "  is  substituted  for  tbf  title  **  LonL"' 
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as  ill  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Gal.  i.,  1  Cor.  i.),  is  an  echo  of  the 
first,  the  words  tmnslated  "  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord"  are  so  arranged  that  the  words  for  "God"  and 
**  Lord  "  cannot  both  be  referred  to  the  same  subject  Jesus.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  rarity  of  the  appUcation  of  ^w  to 
Christ,  raises  the  presmnption  that  in  the  first  verse  also  (and 
therefore  in  Tit.  ii.  13)  there  are  two  separate  subjects,  and  we 
are  led  to  beUeve  that  '*  Savioiu-,"  like  "Lord"  or  "Father" 
(James  i.  27),  as  a  constant  attribute  of  Christ,  is  one  of  those 
words  which  in  Scripture  approach  the  condition  of  a  proper 
name,  and  tend  to  be  exempted  from  Granville  Sharp's  (or  shall 
we  say  Beza's  ?)  rule.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  analogous  expression  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Chiist,''  wliich  occurs  in  three  other  passages  of  2  Pet.  (i.  11 ; 
ii.  20 ;  iii.  18),  the  two  noims  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  same 
subject  by  the  comparison  of  a  fourth  passage  of  the  same 
Epistle  (iii.  2),  "  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour."  But 
the  impression  produced  by  this  analogy  is  again  removed  by 
the  comparison  of  the  follo^vulg  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
in  which  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  are  two  subjects,  and  that 
the  rule  in  question  is  brought  imder  the  Hmitation  above  speci- 
fied :  Eph.  v.  5,  "  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  (rov 
X.  K,  0.  Beza,  however,  as  well  as  Chrysostom  and  others  of 
the  Fathers,  claims  this  also  as  a  text  confuting  the  Arian8.)t 
2  Thess.  L  12,  "  the  grace  of  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist." 
(tov  O^ov  rjfjLitiv  koX  KvpCov  *lrjcrov  Xpurrov.  This  is  not  claimed  by  Beza.) 
2  Tim.  iv.  1,  "  I  charge  thee  therefore  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
JesuB  Chiist."  {tov  Oeov  Kol  XpuTTov  'Iiyo-ov,  according  to  the  best 
text.)     1  Tim.  v.  21,  "I  charge  thee  before  God  and  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ"  (tov  Ocov  kol  XpuiTov  'Ir/o-ov,  or,  Kol  Kvptov  ^lrj(TOv  Xpurror), 

We  infer  from  these  passages  that  a  title  such  as  "  Christ " 
or  ''Lord''  (and  why  not  "Sa\dour"?),  may  dispense  wath  the 
article,  though  applied  to  a  different  subject  from  that  which 
has  been  previously  mentioned  ^\'ith  the  ai-ticle.J  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  our  observing  a  slightly  different  class  of  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  in  which,  while  the  two  noxms  refer  to  one 
subject  only,  a  genitive  is  attached  to  the  second  of  the  two ; 
whereas  according  to  the  inile,  it  should  have  been  bound  to  both 

'  HpoicActTctwv,  ^  tixnrip  av  X^cis  *Ofiriptiw¥,  Kcd  ^rt  iraXeuor^pwv.    Plat.  Tbea*t.  179  e. 

t  Beza  does  this  again  on  tho  ground  of  the  article.  His  noto  is  *•  Notandum  est  non 
Kcrihi  feed  rod  0(ov,  sed  unico  articulo  rov  subiici  uomina  Xpurrov  ot  0€ouj  tjui  locus 
manifcste  conviucit  Arianos." 

See  also  Wordsworth's  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp. 

X  The  article  is  also  sometimes  added  exceptionally,  e.f;.,  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  to  t^s  B6^iit 
KoX  rh  rov  0tov  wytuficu  No  theological  inference  has  been  made  from  this.  John  xx.  28 
6  K^pios  fiov  Kol  6  Bths  fiov.     Are  there  two  subjects  here  ? 

See  also  Ph.il.  i.  11)  (8i^  rrjs  ifiuv  8c^(re»s  Koi  iirixopriyias  rov  wcdz/Aoros  *Iif<ro» 
Xpiffrov)  fer  another  violation  of  the  famous  rule. 
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of  them  by  the  "  vinculum  '^  of  the  article  placed  before  the  first. 
In  Bom.  XV.  6,  the  Authorized  Version,  "God,  even  the  Fatlier  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  is  cleariy  right,  and  that  of  the  similar 
oppression  in  Col.  i.  3;  1  Pet.  L  3,  '-the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  is  clearly  wrong.  (Tj-ndale  and  the 
Oenevan  version  are  right  in  all  three  places.)  In  these  two 
oases  the  word  "  Father  "  in  this  connection  belongs  to  the  same 
cslasB  of  constant  attributes  with  "Sa^-iour/'  **Lord,"  and  "Christ."* 

^AlfiO  2  Cor.  xL  31,  o  Bth^  koI  Tranjp  Tov  icvpiov  ^Irja-ov.) 

ff.  John  i.  l,^cosiJir6Aayo5.  Tyndalo  (1525)  and  Cranmer  followed 
±:he  **  nnorthodox "  interpretation,  "God  was  that  Word."  The 
Genevan  version,  probably  guided  by  Beza,  has  "  that  Word  was 
God."^  The  comparison  of  John  iv.  24,  "  God  is  a  spirit  ;"t  Heb.  xi. 
1(Ki  **  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,"  as  well  as  the  immediate 
cjontext,  in  which  there  is  a  natural  cUmax  or  progress  of  thought. 
oonfirms  the  view  which  is  at  present  undisputed  that  the  regular 
vise  of  the  article  is  followed  here,  "  the  Word  "  being  the  subject, 
«uid  '*  God  "  the  predicate ;  and  that  the  rendering  of  the  Authorized 
^'ersion,  **  the  Word  was  God,"  is  clearly  right.  The  true  DiWne 
^Kiature  is  predicated  of  the  eternal  Word,  not  "  in  a  lower  sense." 
sis  by  Philo,  nor  witli  any  conscious  distinction  between  *'the 
Divine  Nature"  and  the  "Di^'ille  Being,"  but  in  the  simplest 
:intention  of  the  words. 

The  same  rule  should,  however,  have  been  apphed  to  another 
jmsstige,  Matt.  i.  23,  where  Ocos  having  the  article  is  the  subject 
^)f  a  sentence,  which  should  therefore  be  rendered,  as  in  the  vereiou 
of  Dean  Alford,  "  God  is  ^^'ith  us." 

/i.  Heb.  i.  8.  This  passage  is  one  of  extraordinary  elevation,  in 
which,  as  in  John  i.,  Rev.  i.,  there  is  a  mystical  exaltation  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  xmlike  anj-thing  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Compare  also  vu.  28.  It  is  also  to  be  obsen'cd  that  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle,  there  is  less  of  necessary  eoiiueetion 
between  the  original  meaning  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  their  application  by  the  writer,  even  than 
there  is  in  other  books  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

The  words  in  Ps.  xlv.  G,  7,  mean  in  the  Hebrew  either  "  Thy 
throne  is  diWnely  established  for  ever  and  ever,"  or  "  Thy  throne, 
wliich  is  divinely  established,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  The  LXX, 
misunderstanding  the  Hebrew,  have  rendered,  "  God  is  eternally 
thy  throne."  But  "  God,"  which  is  the  subject  in  the  vei*sion  of 
the  LXX,  appears  to  be  understood,  or  at  least  quoted,  by  the 

*  Winer  says  on  Tit  ii.  13: — ''The  article  i-^  omitted  before  (ruTtipos,  because  this 
word  in  defined  by  the  penitive  r]^Vt  «D'1  bc'^ause  the  appositi-'^n  precedes  tiie  proper 
n»nie.*'     He  adds,  that  in  2  Thess.  i.  \'l,  we  have  simply  an  instuuce  of  Kvpios  for  i 

t  Tvevfia  &  Btos.     Cp.  1  John  iv.  S.     Z't  6  0€js  aya-n]  itrriy. 
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writer  of  this  Epistle,  as  if  it  were  the  vocative.  (Cp.  x.  7,  aiilj,) 
This  is  not  grammatically  necessary,  but  appeare  probable  from 
the  following  considerations : — 

(1.)  The  rhetorical  argument,  or  rather  the  rhetorical  contrast,  is 
more  perfect  if  6  ^cos  is  taken  as  vocative. 

(2.)  The  words  in  the  Septuagint  are  so  harsh,  that  it  is  natural 
they  should  be  modified  in  being  applied. 

(3.)  The  quotation  in  verse  7  involves  an  equal  departure  from 
the  Hebrew  original. 

(4.)  The  words  in  vei-se  10,  **  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,"  are  so  obviously  appUcable  in 
their  first  intention  to  Jehovah,  that  it  is  the  less  sui-prising  to 
find  the  Divine  Name  here  given  to  the  Son. 

(5.)  There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account  the  tendency 
already  noticed  in  tliis  Epistle  towards  the  exaltation  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  that  by  means  of  mystical  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(6.)  Although  the  cases  in  which  ^cos  is  appKed  to  Chiist  in  the 
New  Testament  have  been  shown  to  be  extremely  few,  the 
parallel  of  John  xx.  28,  "  And  Thomas  said  unto  Him,  My  Lord 
and  my  God"  (where  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning),  is  sufficiently  close  to  support  the  interpretation 
here.* 

These  arguments  do  not,  however,  apply  to  vei*se  9,  in  which 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  a  departure  from  the 
original  meaning,  "  God,  even  Thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee." 

So  much  for  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  words  6  0p6vo^ 
<rov  6  ^€09.  But  in  making  theological  use  of  tliis  text,  or  of 
John  XX.  28,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind — (1),  that  it  is  the  language 
of  feeling ;  (2),  that  in  the  present  case  the  feehng  is  clothed  in 
rhetoric,  and  associated  with  a  mystical  method  of  intr*rpretation 
belonging  to  the  time  ;  (3),  it  requires  to  be  determined  whether 
the  word  dcos  is  used  eveiywhere  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and,  in  particular,  whether  it  is  always  so  used  in 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament ;  and  a  peculiar  Hght  is  thrown 
upon  tliis  question  by  the  words  attributed  to  Clirist  himself, 
John  X.  35,  36,  "  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of 
God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  him, 
Avhom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou 
blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?" 

2.  Erangellcal^  and  3.  Calvlnistic  Injliiences, — The  vei*sion  of 
Tyndale  was  a  part  of  the  earUer  Reformation  movement  which 
sought    to    base   human   life    on    Scripture,  interpreted   in    the 


*  Tyndale  gave  first'*  God  thy  weatj  is  for  over,"  and  afterwards  "God,  thy  scale  is 
for  over." 
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light  of  the  new  doctiine  of  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel,  which 
had  been  developed  through  the  revived  study  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  There  are  very  few  places,  however,  in  which 
the  limitation  which  is  here  implied,  and  which  was  insepar- 
able from  the  age,  can  be  said  to  have  interfered  Avith  the 
exact  rendering  of  the  original  meaning.  The  critical  acumen  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  simpUcity  and  integrity  of  Tyndale,  have  pre- 
vented this.  The  Genevan  re^'isers,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
wholly  bo  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  theological  bias.  This 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  observable  in  the  notes,  but,  in  a  few 
instances,  has  crept  into  the  translation,  where  it  may  generally 
be  traced  to  the  authority  of  Bcza.  No  one  can  read  his  Latin 
notes  to  the  New  Testament  without  percei^nng  that  theological 
system  was  again  asserting  an  injurious  prevalence  over  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

In  adducing  a  few  examples  of  these  iufluences,  I  will  put  those 
first  in  which  the  questionable  rendering  or  reading  originates 
with  Tyndale,  and  afterwards  mention  some  of  those  passages  in 
which  his  version  has  been  altered  for  the  woi^sc  by  the  doctors 
of  Geneva. 

(1.)  Romans  iii.  25.     "  Thorow  faith  in  his  bloud/' — Tynd. 

Tyndale  has  here  departed  from  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus, 
who  renders  cv  tw  aifuzTt  avrov,  "interveniente  sanguine  ipsius;"  and 
the  Geneva  version,  in  following  Tjaidale,  neglects  the  punc- 
tuation of  Beza.*  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  two 
phrases,  (a)  "through  faith,"  (h)  "in"  (or  "  by")  "  his  blood,"  are 
co-ordinate,  and  to  be  connected  separately  with  the  preceding 
words. 

(2.)  Acts  vi.  8.  "And  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power" — 
T.,  G.,  A.  V. :  "  full  of  grace  and  power  " — MS.  reading. 

"  Faith "  seems  to  be  an  ancient  reading,  though  it  has  little 
MS.  authority,  being  found  in  the  Peshito  Syriac.  Both  readings 
were  kno\vn  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
"  faith  "  was  preferred  from  a  theological  motive. 

(3.)  Eph.  iii.  12.  T.,  "  which  we  have  by  faith  on  him."  G.,  "  by 
faith  in  him."  A.V.,  "  by  the  faith  of  liim."  Rora.  iii.  22, 
"  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Clirist."  T.,  G.,  A.  V.  Ibid,  verse  26. 
T.,  "which  believeth  on  Jesus."  G.,  "which  is  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus."     A.V.,  "  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

The  different  translators  have  here  been  diNdded  between 
theological  and  grammatical  accuracy.  In  each  case  the  genitive 
is  probably  objective,  so  that  the  more  definite  rendering  (though 
it  may  have  been  prompted,  in  the  fii*st  instance,  by  theological 
preconception)  is,  in  this  instance,  nearer  to  the  tnith,  and  it 

*  At  least,  if  this  is  followed  in  the  third  edition  of  Eeza's  Now  Testament,  date 
ir>M2. 
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would  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  if  the  prepositioii 
"  in  "  were  used  throughout. 

(4.)  Rom.  iii.  25.  T.,  "  in  that  he  forgeveth  the  sins  that  are 
passed."  G.,  "by  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  arc 
passed."     A.V.,  "for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past." 

Explained  thus  by  Beza  :  "  Considerat  Paulus  omnes  in  genere 
homines,  quorum  dicit  misertum  esse  Dominum  quo  tempore  essent 
ipsius  inimici,  peccatis  videUcet  ac  densissimis  tenebris  sepulti." 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  passage  should  have  been  rendered 
"because  of  the  letting-go"  (or  "passing  over")  "of  the  sins  that 
are  past."  Cp.  Acts  xvii.  30 :  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent." 
The  formal  notion  of  "  the  scheme  of  salvation "  has  overlaid  a 
characteristic  thought  of  the  Apostle.  The  mistranslation  of  these 
words  has  led  to  misconception  respecting  the  true  connection  of 
the  passage,  as  if  the  words  that  follow  were  a  mere  resumption, 
"  To  declare,  /  say^  at  this  time  his  righteousness,"  and  not  con- 
nected with  those  inunediately  preceding,  "  because  of  the  letting 
go  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  for  the 
declaration  of  his  righteousness  at  this  time." 

(5.)  Rom.  V.  11.  "  By  whom  we  have  now  received  this  atone- 
ment"—T.  ("  the  atonement''— A.  V.) 

The  question  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "  atone- 
ment" may  be  left  out  here.  As  the  passage  is  one  afTecting 
doctrine,  it  will  be  well  to  substitute  "reconciliation"  here,  for 
three  good  reasons: — 1.  Because  the  corresponding  participK- 
has  been  twice  translated  "  reconciled "  in  the  preceding  verses. 
2.  Because  the  noim,  which  is  one  approaching  to  a  technical 
meaning,  is  so  translated  in  the  three  other  places  in  which  it 
occurs  (Rom.  xi.  15,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19).  3.  "  Reconcihation " 
conveys  more  simply  and  directly  than  "  atonement "  the  notion 
of  #coTaAAay^  to  the  modem  reader.* 

(6).  Amongst  passages  altered  from  Tyndale  by  the  Genevan 
translators,  Rom.  iii.  25,  in  which  "  seat  of  mercy"  was  changed 
by  them  to  "  propitiation,"  should  probably  be  counted  in  their 
favour ;  but  the  following  may  be  adduced  as  alterations  for  the 
worse : — 

Heb.  X.  38.  T.  -  But  the  just  shall  Hve  by  faith.  And  if  he 
withdraw  himself,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him." 
G.  "  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  :  but  if  any  withdraw 
himself,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him."  A.  Y.  **  Xow 
the  just  shall  live  by  faith :  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him." 

*  It  xnAT  bo  noticed  in  passing,  that  in  scTeral  passages  where  the  original  has 
mm*l$9m  (E^h.  iu  2:  t.  6;  CoL  iii  6;  Heb.  ir.  11),  the  Genera  Teniom  has  s^bstitvted 
*^ disobedience **  for  ^unbelief"*  of  Trndale;  and  this  correction  has  been  fdknrtd 
(except  in  Heb.  ix,  1 0  in  the  A-  V. 
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The  cliange  was  introduced  in  the  Latin  version  of  Beza.    The 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words  appeared  (1)  logically  inconsistent 
(for  he  who  draws  back  is  not  just) ;  (2)  discordant  with  the 
doctrine  of  final  perseverance. 
(7.)  Col.  ii.  15.  T.  "  And  hath  spoiled  rule  and  power,  and  hath 
made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  and  hath  trimnphed  over 
them  in  his  own  person."     G.    "  And   hath  spoiled  the 
principaUties  and  powers,  and  hath  made  a  shew  of  them 
openly,  and  hath  triumphed  over  them  in  the  same  crossJ^ 
A.  V.  "  And  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,'  he 
made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumpliing  over  them  in  it"* 
(mg.  "  Or,  in  himself"). 
Here  the  Genevan  version  returns  to  an  old  Patristic  fancy, 
which  suits  the  reformed  doctrine.     The  A.  V.  probably  intended 
the  same  thing,  but,  as  elsewhere,  retains  something  of  the  vague- 
ness of  the  original,  "it"  referring  either  to  the  cross,  or  to  the 
"hand-writing."     The  true  interpretation  of  this  difficult  place  is 
probably  different  from  all  three. 
(8.)  2  Cor.  V.  14.    Tyndale  rightly  translated  this :  "  Because 
we  thus  judge,  if  one  Idc  dead  for  all,  that  then  are  all 

dead."t 
This  the  Geneva  altered  to :  "  Because  we  thus  judge,  that  if 
one  be  dead  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,"  which  is  substantially 
the  same  rendering  with  the  A.V.     The  motive  for  the  change  is 
probably  indicated  in  Beza's  note : — 

*'  Fuisse  nwrtiios^  airiOavov.  Mortuis  opponuiitar  ol  ^wktc?  proximo 
versiculo.  Itaque  quamvis  niortificatio  veteris  hominis  sit  prima  uostne 
sanctificationis  para,  male  tamen  hoc  referro  ad  earn  conditionem  u\  qua 
Tersatur  quisquis  non  est  regeneratus,  ut  acribitur  Eph.  ii.  1.  Nam  etiam 
hoc  maxim^  |)ertinet  ad  scopum  Apostoli,  habentis  illos  pro  mortuis  qui 
affectibus  ambitionis  aut  gloriae  ducuntur.  Vulg.  Mortui  sunt^  quod  mihi 
non  placet.  Neque  enim  amplius  est  mortuus,  qui  est  in  Christo  vivifi- 
catus." 

The  en'or  arose  less  from  ignorance  of  grammar  (of  which  Beza 
can  hardly  be  accused)  than  from  a  sort  of  illogical  logic  prcvaiUng 
over  an  obvious  grammatical  nile. 

(9.)  We  may  conclude  this  subject  by  quoting  one  or  two  of 
the  marginal  notes  of  the  Genevan  version. 

Rom.  X.  17,  "Word  of  God:"  "That  is,  by  God's  command- 
ment, of  whom  they  are  sent  that  preach  the  Gospel.  It  may  also 
be  taken  for  the  very  preaching  itself." 

Rom.  xi.  2,  "  he  knew  before  :"  ''  And  elected  before  all  begin- 
ning." 

Rid.  verse  29.  "  To  whom  God  giveth  His  spirit  of  adoption,  and 

*  In  him,  i>.,  in  Christ,  God  being  the  subject,  verse  12. 

t  The  Dutch  translation  of  1868  is — ^^Indien  den  Toor  alien  gostorren  is,  zij  dan 
alien  gestorven  zijn/' 
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whom  He  calleth  effectually,  he  cannot  perish :  for  God's  eternal 
counsel  never  changeth." 

Acts  xiv.  23,  "  ordained  them  eldera  by  election  :"  **  The  worde 
signifieth  to  elect  by  putting  up  the  hands,  which  declareth  that 
ministers  were  not  made  without  the  consents  of  the  people." 

The  notes  become  more  Calvinistic  in  successive  editions,  e.g.y 
Tomson's  ed.,  1595.  Note  on  Rom.  ix.  15 :  "  There  is  no  un- 
justice  in  the  everlasting  counsel  of  God,  touching  the  destruction 
of  them  whom  He  Usteth  to  destroy,  for  that  He  hardeneth  before 
He  destroyeth." 

Cp.  Matthew's  Bible,  note  on  John  i.  "  But  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved:"  "The  world  here  doth  only 
signify  the  chosen,  and  those  that  do  beleve." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  Rom.  v.  13,  the  "  regarded  " 
of  Tyndale  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  technical 
"  imputed  "  of  the  Genevan  and  A.  V. 

4.  Rationalistic  interpretations  are  for  the  most  part  subsequent 
to  the  influences  which  have  affected  the  English  version.  But 
they  have  left  a  trace  on  some  more  recent  attempts,  and  should 
not  be  neglected  in  considering  thS  question  of  revision.  There 
is  only  room  here  to  mention  a  single  example,  in  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  modify  the  Scriptural  testimony  to  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  by  an  ingenious  appUcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  article.  So  true  it  is  that  such  weapons  are  two-edged. 
Thus  Greek  scholarship  has  been  supposed  to  require  that  the 
words  translated,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable,"  should  have  been  rendered,  "  Every  writing 
that  is  God-inspired  is  also  profitable."  But  ypac^Tj  is  one  of 
those  words  that  may  dispense  with  the  article  as  being  all 
but  proper  names,  and  the  simpler  constioiction  is  by  far  the 
more  probable. 

Many  subjects  remain  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  time  to  bring 
this  essay  to  a  close.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well 
merely  to  touch  on  the  influences  which  have  affected  passages 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Christian  life.  These  are  (1) 
ascetic;  (2)  antinomian.  The  latter  influence  has  been  very 
slight,  having  at  most  rather  increased  the  tendency  to  put  belief 
and  unbeKef  for  obedience  and  disobedience,  and  this,  in  many 
passages,  not  without  some  warrant  from  the  connection.*     It  is 

*  Robert  Gell^  in  his  <^  Essay  toward  tho  Amendment  of  the  last  English  TnuuIatiMi 
of  the  Bible/*  published  in  1G59,  mentions  as  one  cause  of  error  the  deairtt  *'of  ftToldiif 
and  preventing  that  (as  too  many  esteem  it)  execrable  error  of  inherent  rigfatr^^'^^^^ 
adducing  amongst  other  proofs  of  this  that  often  in  the  New  TestavMMit  k 
**  disobedient,"  is  rendered  as  ail  one  with  ftritfroi,  ^  nnbeUfTiaa." 
xiv.  2 ;  Heb.  iiL  18.)  And  there  is  some  reason  in  this,  Mr"^ 
distinction  between  obeying  and  believing  if  not  ahftipfy  di 


« 
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ceitainly  not  chargeable  to  the  Genevan  translators,  who  change 
repentance"  to  "  amendment  of  life."  The  traces  of  asceticism, 
beginning  from  a  very  early  age,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  following 
passages  : — 

1  CoR.  VII.  3. 
A.  V.  True  Text. 

*•'  Liet  the  husband  render  unto  the         "  Let  the  husband  render  unto  the 
fv^ife  due  benevolence."  wife  her  due." 

1  Cor.  VII.  5. 

'^  That  ye  may  give  yourselves  to         "That  ye  may  have  a  time  for 
fasting  and  prayer ;  and  come  to-      prayer,  and  be  together  again." 
g'^ther  again." 

1  Thess.  IV.  6. 

*^  Defraud    his    brother    in    any         "  Defraud    his    brother    in    the 
xnatter."  matter." 

Gal.  v.  12. 

*"'  I   would  they  were  even  cut         "  I  would  they  would  even  cut  it 
off.''  off." 


A  word  may  be  added  in  conclusion  on  the  practical  aspects  of 
tlxis  question  of  revision. 

^^Ve    cannot   close   our   eyes  to  the  doubt   whether  the  most 
^^'isely    conceived    and    executed     revision    of    the    Authorized 
^i"sion  will  find  acceptance  with  the  people.     But  it  is  still  a 
^^^I'ed  duty  which  scholars  owe  to  this  generation.     It  is   part 
?^^     "the   larger  task   incumbent   on    those  who    believe    in    the 
^"Wne  excellence  of  our  religion — that  of  givnig  Cliiistianity  the 
.  ^^"t  chance  possible.     To  clear  the  Scriptures  from  suspicion  is  an 
^*^I>oi*tant  part  of  the  work  of  clearing  religion  from  suspicion, 
J=ici    recommending  it  to  educated  men.     If  amongst  the  many 
■^fitxences  which  are  loudly  claiming  the  allegiance  of  our  con- 
^^^poraries  the  spirit  of  the  first  century  is  to  have  its  fitting 
P*o.oe,  the  vessel  which  contains  it  must  be  freed  from  the  inci-usta- 
^  ^lis  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  at  least  from  those  which  actually 
^*^ce  its  outline,  and  are  not  merely  part  of  the  necessary  work 
"time.     One  effect  of  this  work  will  be  to  bring  religious  persons 
/'^    oonsider  the  real  nature  of  the  Bible.     Another  effect  will  be 
^^  ^raw  the  attention  of  many  who  have  never  thought  about  the 
^oleatall.     And  in  so  far  as  the  attempt  succeeds,  it  will  not 

^.^'^here  tho  same  writer  finds  fault  with  the  rendering  of  Hob.  x.  34,  which  originatea 
ti  "^    Tyndale,  **  Knowing  in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven,"  and  proposes  to  render 
*^^owing  that  ye  have  in  yourselves  better  wealth  in  heaven,"  both  interpreters 


are 


^^^^iTally  perplexed  with  a  false  reading,  the  true  one  being,  "  Knowing  that  ye  have 
^^^o  yoarselves  [i.«.,  of  your  own]  in  heaven." 

Vol.  xxAan.  2  l 
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leave  theological  questions  where  they  are.  In  spite  of  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  removal  of  texts  on  which  dogmas  have 
been  supposed  to  rest  ^vill  produce  an  impression.  Even  if  it  be 
granted  that  tho  doctrines  have  an  independent  standing-groimd, 
this  nemesis  for  the  misplacement  of  the  foimdation  of  faith  is 
still  inevitable.  It  will  be  sought,  no  doubt,  to  make  up  for  the 
narrowing  of  the  Scriptural  basis  by  strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  or  by  making  appeal  to  the  general  Christian 
consciousness.  But  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  only  another 
word  for  the  assumed  certainty  of  an  opinion,  and  the  Christian 
consciousness  can  hardly  be  thought  to  testify  to  anything  as  one 
of  the  essentials  of  the  faith  which  is  not  expressly  recognized  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  or  of  St.  Paul. 

Lewis  Ca^ipbell. 


THE  POLITICAL  ELEMENT  IN  MASSINGER. 


4  MONGST  the  Caroline  dramatiats  Massinger  takes   a   high 
~-l\.    place.     If  it  cannot  be  eaid  of  his  works,  that 


infill  it 


1m  coareeiiese  is  merely  adventitious.  Tho  main  intention  of  liis 
"^vork  is  moral.  He  never  deBcende  to  paint  immoral  intention  as 
'virtuous  because  it  does  not  succoed  in  converting  itself  into 
~xiciouB  act. 

It  will  probably  be  a  Burprise  even  to  those  who  are  fai-  bi^-ttur 
^acquainted  with  the  history  of  literature  tlian  T  can  pretend  to  be, 
that  in  many  of  Maseinger's  plays  we  liavc  a  trcatmeut  of  the 
politics  of  the  day  so  plain  and  transparent,  that  any  onu  wlio 
^possesses  only  a  sUght  acquaintance  ^vitli  tlic  history  of  the 
Teigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts  can  read  it  at  a  glance.  It  is  quite 
"unintelh^ble  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  fi;w  cursory 
"words  in  Mr.  Ward's  '•  History  of  Dramatic  Literature ,"  no  pievious 
"inquirer  should  have  stumbled  on  a  fact  so  obvious. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  element  in  Massingei-,  I  mean  somc- 
"thing  very  different  from  those  chance  allusions  and  coincidences 
"which  are  so  often  taken  as  evidences  that  a  great  p{>t-t  is  taking 
»  direct  part  in  contemporaiy  pohtics.  I  mean  nothuig  less  than 
that  jUaRsinger  treated  of  the  events  of  the  day  under  a  disguise 
2  L  2 
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hardly  less  thin  than  that  which  shows  off  the  figures  in  the  carica- 
tures of  Aristophanes  or  the  cartoons  of  Punch. 

As  might  be  expected,  Massinger's  standpoint  is  the  standpoint 
of  the  Herberts.  His  connection  with  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  Phihp,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  who  afterwards  became 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  witnessed  by  himself.  With  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal dealings.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  hope  to  show  that 
he  expressed  himself  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  altogether 
satisfactory  to  Pembroke,  though  this  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  a  wish  to  please  his  brother  Montgomery. 

The  first  play  in  which  anything  poUtical  is  to  be  found  is  "The 
Bondman,"  which,  when  printed,  was  dedicated  to  Montgomery. 
In  the  dedication  Massinger  says  that  he  "  could  never  arrive  at 
the  happiness  to  be  made  known  to  his  lordship,"  but  that  his 
"lordship's  Uberal  suffrage  taught  othera  to  allow"  the  play  "for 
current."  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  inquire  what  were  the  per- 
sonal views  of  a  man  who  had  so  Uttle  of  the  politician  in  him  as 
Montgomery;  and  we  must,  therefore,  ask  what  were  the  views  of 
his  brother. 

Pembroke  has  often  been  held  to  be  the  original  begetter  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  fancy  that 
if  anybody  had  spoken  of  him  as  the  original  begetter  of 
"Hamlet,"  it  would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  prove  the  nega- 
tive. Clarendon's  description  of  him  carries  us  back  to  Ophelia's 
description  of  Hamlet ; 

*'  Tbo  cxpoctancy  and  roflo  of  the  fair  state, 
Tho  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  ;** 

whilst  those  who  have  watched  his  progress  minutely  know  hoW 
the  force  of  his  will  was  not  equal  to  the  grasp  of  his  intelligence ^^ 
so  that  the  man  to  whom  Englishmen  looked  up  as  the  inosi^ 
honourable  and  patriotic  of  Councillors  came  to  deserve  the  brie^ 
contemptuous  words  of  Bacon,  who  told  Buckingham  that  Pem^* 
broke  was  '*  for  his  person  not  effectual,  but  some  dependenciei^ 
he  hath  which  are  drawn  ^vith  him." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Bacon  on  January  2,  1624,  h& 
advice  to  Buckingham  to  win  over  Pembroke  before  ParUamentf 
opened.  Pembroke  had  just  been  in  one  of  his  temporary  fits  o^ 
resolution.  Buckingham  and  the  Prince  had  returned  from  Madrid^ 
and  wanted  James  to  declare  war  with  Spain  as  soon  as  possible  - 
Pembroke  had  never  been  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  alliance;  but  L^ 
distrusted  Buckingham  as  a  leader,  and  he  thought  that  Buckings- 
ham  was  behaving  shabbily  in  advocating  the  breach  of  engage- 
ments of  which  he  had  been  himself  the  strongest  advocate.  In 
these  w  eeks  of  Pembroke's  opposition  ^^  The  Bondman''  was  written* 
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It  yg^c^  licensed  on  December  3,  1623.  There  is  more  of  allusion 
th^fcTi  of  direct  reference  to  passing  events  in  this  play ;  but  the 
audience  must  surely  have  thought  of  the  young  Lord  Admiral  of 
En^I^uid  as  they  heard  such  lines  as  these  (i.  1): — 

"  LeoBtkenes.  Who  commands 

The  Carthaginian  floet  ? 
**  Timagoras,  6i8co*s  their  admiral, 

And  'tis  our  happiness ;  a  raw  young  fellow, 

One  never  trained  in  arms,  but  rather  fashion'd 

To  tilt  with  ladies*  lips  than  crack  a  lance ; 

Ravish  a  feather  from  a  mistress'  fan 

And  wear  it  as  a  favour.    A  steel  helmet, 

Made  horrid  with  a  glorious  plume,  will  crack 

His  woman's  neck.'* 

A    little  further  (i.  3),  we  have  the  expression  of  regi-et  that  Eng- 
Ift'^d  Las  no  worthy  commander  : — 

*^  Arckidamus,  0  shame !  that  wo,  that  are  a  populous  nation, 

Engaged  to  liberal  nature  for  all  blessings 
An  island  can  bring  forth ;  we,  that  have  limbs 
And  able  bodies;  shipping,  arms,  and  treasure. 
The  sinews  of  the  war,  now  we  are  call*d 
To  stand  upon  our  ground ;  cannot  produce 
One  fit  to  bs  our  general." 

T*^^  scene  in  which  Timoleon  sets  before  the  men  of  Syracuse 
^^  xxeoessity  of  sacrifice  in  war  looks  as  if  Massinger  thought 
■f^^t  others  beside  Buckingham  were  to  blame.  The  following 
^^B  seem  to  include  Middlesex  as  well  as  Buckingham ;  and  Pem- 
^^^^te,  as  we  know,  had  as  little  sympathy  with  Middlesex  as  he 
^^d  with  Buckingham : — 

**  Timoleon,    Tour  senate  house,  which  used  not  to  admit 
A  man,  however  popular,  to  stand 
At  the  helm  of  government,  whose  youth  was  not 
Made  glorious  with  actions  whose  experience, 
Crown*d  with  grey  hairs,  gave  warrant  to  his  counsels 
Heard  and  received  with  reverence,  is  now  filled 
With  green  heads,  that  determine  of  the  state 
Over  tiieir  cups,  or  when  their  sated  lusts 
Afford  them  leisure ;  or  supplied  by  those 
Who  rising  from  base  arts  and  sordid  thrift. 
Are  eminent  for  their  wealth,  not  for  their  wisdom ; 
Which  is  the  reason  that  to  hold  a  place 
In  council,  which  was  once  esteom'd  an  honour, 
And  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 
Lustre  and  reputation,  and  is  mado 
A  mercentiry  purchase." 

^f  Massinger  has  an  eye  to  Buckingham  and  Middlesex,  he  has  an 
^ye,  too,  to  the  future  House  of  Commons.  I  am  unable  to  follow 
-fllr.  Spedding  in  all  that  he  has  said  against  the  Commons  of  1624, 
\ui  I  am  boimd  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  Massinger's  fore- 
bodings on  his  side.     "  Yet,"  Timoleon  proceeds — 

"In  this  plenty 
And  fat  of  peaco,  your  young  men  ne*er  wore  trainM 
In  martial  discipline ;  and  your  ships  unriggM 
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Rot  in  the  harbour :  no  defence  prepared, 
But  thought  unusef  ul ;  as  if  that  the  Gods, 
Indulgent  to  your  sloth,  had  granted  yon 
A  perpetuity  of  pride  and  pleasure, 
No  change  foar'd  or  expected. 

Old  festor'd  sores 
Must  be  lanced  to  the  quick  and  cauterized, 
Which  borne  with  patience,  after  1*11  apply 
Soft  unguents.    For  the  maintenance  of  the  war 
It  is  decreed  all  moneys  in  the  hand 
Of  private  men,  shall  instantly  be  brought 
To  the  public  trsasory.** 

Murmurs  are  heard,  and  are  thus  checked  by  Timoleon  : — 

"  O  blind  men ! 
If  you  refuse  the  first  means  that  is  offer'd 
To  give  you  health,  no  hope's  left  to  recover 
Your  desperate  sickness.    Do  yon  prize  your  muck 
Above  your  liberties ;  and  rather  choose 
To  be  made  bondmen  than  to  part  with  that 
To  which  already  we  are  slaves  ?  " 

The  next  play  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  very  different  in  its  tone. 
"  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence"  was  acted  on  July  5,  1627.  The 
Herberts  had  by  this  time  been  reconciled  to  Buckingham,  who 
had  now  started  on  that  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  from  which 
Ro  much  was  expected.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  impoaBible 
to  read  the  play  without  thinking  of  James,  and  Chailefi,  and 
i^uckingham^  Sanazarro,  the  fayourite  of  Duke  Cosimo,  is  de- 
puted to  have  an  eye  to  the  love  affairs  of  the  duke's  nephew, 
and  joins  the  nephew  in  hoodwinking  the  old  man.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  overstraining  a  point  to  refer  to  the  commencement  of 
the  declaration  against  Raleigh,  when  Cosimo  says  (i.  2) — 

"  Though 
We  stand  not  bound  to  yield  account  to  any 
Why  we  do  this  or  that^  the  fuU  consent 
Of  our  subjects  being  included  in  our  will  ;*' 

or  to  think  of  Charles,  in  the  commendation  of  Giovanni  (iii.  1) — 

"  Cosimo.  You  are,  nephew, 

As  I  hear,  an  exceUent  horseman  ;** 

or  again 

**  How  do  you  like 
My  nephew's  horsemanship  ?  '* 

But  James  and  Buckingham  can  hardly  have  been  out  of 
thoughts  of  the  spectators  when  Cosimo  says  (v.  2) — 

"  The  honours  we  have  hourly  heap'd  upon  him. 
The  titles,  the  rewards,  to  the  envy  of 
The  old  nobility,  as  the  common  people. 
We  now  forbear  to  touch  on." 

Still,  however,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  the  allusion  is  li 
direct  than  in  "The  Bondman."    The  way  in  which  sttem 
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laid  upon  the  miKtary  qualities  of  the  favourite  may  possibly  be 
meant  to  call  attention  to  the  commander  of  an  expedition  which 
had  not  yet  feiiled,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Massinger  was  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  man  whom  he  thought  it  expedient  to  praise. 
I  now  come  to  the  group  of  thi-ee  plays  to  which  I  wish 
especially  to  draw  attention.  "  Believe  as  you  List "  was  offered 
for  Ucense  on  January  11,  1631 ;  ** The  Emperor  of  the  East"  was 
licensed  March  11  of  the  same  year;  and  " The  Maid  of  Honour'' 
was  printed  in  1632,  and  probably  written  in  the  preceding  year 
The  group  therefore  covers  a  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 
The  cii'cumstances  which  attended  the  refusal  of  a  Ucense  to 

**  BeUeve  as  you  List"  at  once  arrest  attention.    In  his  prologue 

Massinger  asks  for  pardon  if 

"  WTiat's  Roman  hore, 
Grecian,  or  Asiatic,  draw  too  near 
A  late  and  sad  example  ;** 

Oriid  it  has  hithei-to  been  held  that  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Herbert  refused  to  Kcense  a  play  of  which 
the  name  is  not  given,  "  because  it  did  contain  dangerous  matter, 
H8  the  deposing  of  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  by  PhiUp  XL,  and 
there  being  a  peace  sworn  'twixt  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Spain.'*  4 1  have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Cunningham  was  quite 
right  in  pointing  out  the  coincidences  between  the  Antiochus  of 
the  play  and  King  Sebastian.  But  he  failed  to  notice  that  there 
Avas  much  in  the  proceedings  of  Antiochus  which  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  fitted  into  the  stoiy  of  Sebastian.  Antiochus,  like 
the  Sebastian  of  the  popular  story,  is  supposed  to  die  in  battle. 
€i,ud  then  reappears  to  claim  his  crown.  But  in  the  case  of 
Sebastian,  the  defeat  comes  from  the  Moors,  whilst  his  crown  is 
taken  by  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  case  of  Antiochus,  the  crown 
ifi  taken  by  the  victor  who  defeats  him  in  battle.  Sebastian  again 
does  not  wander,  as  Antiochus  does,  from  State  to  State,  asking 
aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  dignity  and  his  lands.  If  we  want  to 
find  "  a  late  but  sad  example"  who  will  suit  this  part  of  Antiochus' 
Btory,  we  must  look,  not  to  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  but  to  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine  and  titular  Edng  of  Bohemia. 

Even  in  the  first  act,  where  the  Sebastian  side  is  shown  with 
tiolerable  consistency,  wc  have  words  thrown  in  which  must  have 
X'eniinded  hearers  of  that  generation  of  Frederick.  When 
-Antiochus  laments  (i.  1)  how — 

**  All  those  innocent  spirits 
Borrowing  again  their  bodios,  gashed  with  wounds, 
(Which  strew'd  Achaia*8  bloody  plains,  and  made 
Bivnleta  of  gore),  appear  to  mo,  exacting 
A  strict  account  of  my  ambitions  folly, 
For  the  exposing  of  twelvo  thousand  souls, 
Who  foU  that  f atol  day  to  certain  ruin ; 
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Neither  the  counsel  of  the  Persian  king 
Prevailing  with  me ;  nor  the  grave  advice        • 
Of  my  wise  enemy,  Marcus  Scaurus,  hindering 
My  desperate  enterprise  ;** 

we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  of  the  defeat  in  Bohemia,  which 
ended  an  enterprise  begun  in  spite  of  warnings  from  friendly- 
James  of  England  and  hostile  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  second  act  Antiochus  appUes  to  Carthage  for  aid,  just  as 
Frederick  apphed  to  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  Carthage  finally 
answers  (ii.  2)  just  as  the  Dutch  answered  Frederick — 

"  Amiicar,  Wo  wish  we  could 

Receive  you  as  a  king,  since  your  relation 

Hath  wrought  so  much  upon  us  that  we  do 

Incline  to  that  belief.    But  since  we  cannot 

As  such  protect  you,  but  with  certain  danger, 

Until  you  are  by  other  potent  nations 

Proclaimed  for  such,  our  fitting  caution 

Cannot  be  censured,  though  we  do  entreat 

You  would  elsewhere  seek  justice. 
"  Antiochus.  Where  ?  when  'tis 

Frighted  from  you  by  power. 
''  Amicar,  And  yet  take  comfort. 

Not  all  the  threats  of  Rome  shall  force  us  to 

Deliver  you.'* 

If  this  had  been  all,  it  might  be  said  that  the  resemblance  was 
accidental,  and  there  are  of  course  many  points  in  which  it  does  not 
by  any  means  run  upon  all  fours.  But  the  third  act  is,  I  thinks 
decisive. 

Let  us,  before  proceeding  further,  represent  to  ourselves  the 
situation  of  the  English  Coui*t  in  Januaiy,  1631. 

It  had  only  been  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that,  after  a  pro- 
longed negotiation,  Charles  had  just  consented  to  make  peace  with 
Spain,  without  obtaining  from  Philip  IV.  a  direct  promise  that  he 
would  force  the  Emperor  to  surrender  the  Palatinate.  But  he  had 
got  a  promise  that  Spain  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  by  any  means  short  of  force.  In  accepting  this 
promise  Cliarles  had  put  liimself  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Weston,  who  was  always,  in  the  long  run,  able  to  curb 
his  master's  occasional  longing  for  more  energetic  action,  by 
teUing  him  that  without  a  Parliament  he  could  not  maintain  a 
war,  and  that  a  Parliament  would  only  resmne  the  attitude  of  the 
Parliament  of  1629. 

On  the  other  side  there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Court,  of 
which  Pembroke  and  his  brother  funned  a  part,  who  disliked 
Weston  and  his  policy  and  believed  him  to  be  merely  actuated  by  a 
sordid  love  of  gain.  These  men  attempted  to  make  use  of  the 
Queen,  who  cared  nothing  for  politics,  but  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Weston  on  account  of  his  rude  overbearing  manners,  and  on 
account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  money  needed  for  her-' 
rather  extravagant  housekeeping.     Let  us  read  part  of  scene  3  o 
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Act  iii.,  substituting  King  Charles  for  Prusias,  Henrietta  Maria  for 
the  Queen,  Weston  for  Philoxenus,  whose  very  name  (a  lover  of 
strangers)  is  meant  to  suit  him,  and  Coloma,  the  Spanish,  for  Fla- 
minius  the  Roman  Ambassador,  only  remembering  that  Frederick 
was  not  in  person  in  England,  as  Antiochus  was  in  Bithynia. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Flaminius  (Coloma) 
and  Philoxenus  (Weston).     Flaminius  begins — 

'^  What  wo  have  said  the  consuls  will  make  good 
And  the  glad  senate  ratify." 

Philoxenus  replies  as  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Spanish  party  in 
England  might  be  expected  to  reply — 

"  They  have  so 
Obliged  me  for  this  favour  that  there  is  not 
A  service  of  that  difficulty  from  which 
I  would  decline.    In  this  rest  confident, 
I  am  your  own — and  sure." 

After  assuring  Philoxenus  of  the  rewards  that  awaited  him,  Fla- 
minius proceeds  to  flatter  him,  delicately  caricaturing  those  points 
in  Weston  which  were  most  open  to  caricature. 

"  Since  a  wise  forecast  in  the  managing 
Worldly  affairs  is  the  true  wisdom — rashness 
The  schoolmistress  of  idiots.    Tou  well  know 
Charity  begins  at  home,  and  that  wo  are 
Nearest  unto  ourselves.    Fools  build  upon 
Imaginary  hopes,  but  wise  men  ever 
On  real  certainties." 

All  Weston's  materiaUsm,  his  utter  contempt  for  the  ideal,  are 
there.  Th^n,  after  much  else  in  the  same  strain,  we  have  his 
relations  with  the  King,  as  the  Opposition  understood  them,  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  stir  up  the  indignation  of  Charles. 

'*  But  to  the  point.     With  speed  get  me  access 
To  the  king  your  pupil.     And  'tis  well  for  him 
That  he  hath  such  a  tutor.     Rich  Bithynia 
Was  never  so  indebted  to  a  patriot, 
And  vigilant  watchman,  for  her  peace  and  safety 
As  to  yourself." 

This  then,  in  the  eyes  of  Pembroke  and  his  pai-ty,  was  Charles's 
true  position.  He  was  Weston's  pupil,  and  Weston  was  in  the  pay 
of  Spain.  Philoxenus  accepts  the  imputation  with  becoming 
modesty — 

**  Without  boast  I  may  whisper 
I  have  done  something  in  that  way." 

Flaminius  goes  on  flattering  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and 
laughs  at  him  as  soon  as  he  is  gone.  Philoxenus  then  returns, 
accompanied  by  the  King.  In  Prusias  we  have  Charles's  talk 
about  subordinating  his  alliance  with  Spain  to  the  demands  of 
lionour,  which   call   upon   him   to   maintain   his  brother-in-law's 
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cause,  just  as  it  is  familiar  to  us  now.  "^Vhat,"  says  Pmsiaa, 
when  he  hears  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman — 

«  What  can  he 
Propound  which  I  most  fear  to  hear?    I  would 
Continue  in  fair  terms  with  that  warlike  nation. 
Ever  provided  I  wrong  not  myBolf 
In  the  least  point  of  honour.*' 

This  is  Charles  all  over.  Then  comes  Flaminius'  message,  putting 
the  advantages  of  peace  in  that  low  material  form  which  was  so 
famiUar  to  Charles's  courtiers,  and  which  obtained  a  Kterary  ex- 
pression in  Carew's  lines  on  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus — 

^^  Flaminius,  Know  then,  Rome, 

In  her  pious  care  that  you  may  still  increase 

The  happiness  you  live  on ;  and  your  subjects, 

Under  the  shadow  of  their  own  vines,  eat 

The  fruit  they  yield  them — their  soft  musical  feasts 

XDontinuing,  as  they  do  yet,  unafiPrighted 

With  the  ^rsh  noise  of  war— entreats  as  low 

As  her  known  power  and  majesty  can  descend. 

You  would  retain,  with  due  equality, 

A  willingness  to  preserve  what  she  hath  conquered 

From  change  and  innovation." 

Prusias  accepts  all  this.  But  he  is  stimg  to  the  quick  when  the 
demand  comes  to  sun*ender  Antiochus — 

**  Prusias.  Shall  I,  for  your  ends. 

Infringe  my  princely  word  ?  or  break  the  laws 

Of  hospitality?  defeat  myself 

Of  the  certain  honour  to  restore  a  king 

Unto  his  own  ?  and  what  you  Romans  haye 

Extorted  and  keep  from  him  ?     Far  bo  't  from  mo ! 

I  will  not  buy  your  amity  at  such  loss. 

So  it  be  to  all  after-times  remembered 

I  held  it  not  sufficient  to  live 

As  one  born  only  for  mysolf,  and  I 

Desire  no  other  monument." 

This,  Massinger  would  seem  to  say,  is  the  real  Charles,  generous 
and  high-minded.      It  is  only  the  low,  coarse-minded  minister 
who  intervenes  between  his  better  self  and  action. 
Flaminius  turns  to  Pliiloxenus — 

"  F/aiuinius.  Hero's  a  man. 

The  oracle  of  your  kingdom,  that  can  tell  you 

When  there's  no  probability  it  may  bo 

Effected,  His  mere  madness  to  attempt  it. 
*•  Phihxenns.       A  true  position. 
"  Flaminius.  Your  inclination 

Is  honourable,  but  your  power  deficient 

To  put  your  pur])Oso  into  act." 

At  this  truth  Prusias  starts,  precisely  as  Charles  would  have 
started — 

**  Prusias,  My  i>ower  ? 

*^  Flaminius,       Is  not  to  be  disputed,  if  weigh'd  truly 

With  the  petty  kings,  your  neighbours ;  but  when  balanced 
With  the  globes  and  sceptres  of  my  mistress,  Rome, 
Will  but — ^I  spare  comparisons,  but  you  build  on 
Your  strength  to  justify  the  fact.     Alas, 
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It  is  a  feeble  reed,  and  leaning  on  it 

Will  wound  your  hand  much  sooner  than  support  you. 

You  keep  in  pay,  'tis  true,  some  peace-trained  troops, 

Which  awe  your  neighbours ;  but  consider,  whon 

Our  eagles  shall  display  their  sail-stretohod  wings, 

Hovering  o*er  our  legions,  what  defence 

Can  you  expect  from  yours  ?  " 

FlaminiuB  proceeds  to  urge  the  dangers  of  war,  Philoxenus  occa- 
sionally chiming  in  as  chorus.  Then,  as  if  Massinger  saw  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  man  who  was  to  deUver  up  Strafford  to  the 
bloclt;  we  have  the  poor,  helpless  King  exclaiming,  when  Fla- 
minius  proudly  offers  peace  or  war — 

"  Pnuicu,  How  can  I 

Dispense  with  my  faith  given  ? 
^  Philoxenus,  Fll  yield  you  reasons. 

*'  Prusitu,  Let  it  be  peace,  then. '  Oh !  pray  you  call  in 

The  wretched  man.    In  the  meantime  I'll  consider 

How  to  excuse  myself.'* 

Antiochus  comes  in,  and  Prusias  mumbles  out  some  excuse  about 
**  necessity  of  State."  The  Queen  pleads  earnestly  and  passion- 
ately. But  Prusias,  like  the  Charles  who  in  real  life  was  terribly 
frightened  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  under  liis  wife's  in- 
fluence, cuts  her  short,  and  has  her  carried  off,  for  which  last  pro- 
ceeding, it  must  be  acknowledged,  history  affords  no  warrant. 

"  The  Emperor  of  the  East "  has  no  such  scene  in  it  as  this. 
But  for  some  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  it  by  others,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  notice  it  here.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  it  about  projectors  and  informers,  and  when  any- 
thing is  said  about  bad  government  of  any  kind,  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  intended  as  an  attack  upon  Charles.  There 
is  in  reaUty  no  part  of  liistory  which  requires  more  careful 
walking  than  the  eleven  yeare  wliicli  passed  without  a  ParUament. 
It  IB  a  period  with  respect  to  which  writers  suddenly  become 
utterly  regardless  of  chronology,  and  seem  to  imagine^that  anj-thing 
which  was  done  wrong  at  any  time  during  the  whole  period  may 
be  referred  to  as  having  been  done  in  any  given  year  between 
1629  and  1640.  For  the  present  I  can  only  express  my  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  satirical  in  **  The  Emperor  of  the 
East,"  and  that  what  is  there  written  of  a  good  king  as  com- 
pared with  a  bad  one  may  very  well  have  been  intended  to  be 
taken  as  complimentary  to  Charles. 

The  next  and  last  play  to  wliich  I  ^visll  to  draw  attention 
is  "  The  Maid  of  Honour."  I  suppose  if  any  one  were  to  assert, 
^vdthout  bringing  evidence  to  prove  liis  assertions,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  a  dramatist  had  actually  brought  the  King's 
father  upon  the  stage,  and  had  there  displayed  him  in  a  way  by 
no  means  to  liis  advantage,  he  would  be  met  by  a  smile  of 
iucreduUty.     Such,  however,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  fact. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  charges  which  English 
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public  opinion  brought  against  James  for  his  conduct  in  neglecting 
to  defend  the  Palatinate.  We  all  know  how  he  clung  to  peace, 
when  many  people  thought  that  peace  was  neither  safe  nor  honour- 
able, and  how,  when  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  oflFer  assistance, 
he  refused  to  declare  war  openly,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for 
allowing  voltmteers  to  go  to  fight  for  his  son-in-law  under  Sir 
Horace  Vere.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  all  this  is  mirrored  in  the 
character  of  Roberto,  King  of  Sicily. 

The  fii-st  scene  of  the  first  act  iatroduces  an  ambassador  from  Fer- 
dinand, Duke  of  Urbino,  to  Roberto  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  seat 
upon  his  throne.  A  few  touches  are  enough  to  carry  the  audience 
from  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine, 
whose  acceptance  of  the  Bohemian  crown  caused  all  the  trouble. 

^*  Amh,  Your  Majesty 

Hath  been  long  since  familiar,  I  doubt  not, 
With  the  desperate  fortunes  of  my  lord ;  and  pity 
Of  the  much  that  your  confederate  hath  sufiFored, 
You  being  his  last  refuge,  may  persuade  you 
Not  alone  to  compassionate,  but  to  lend 
Your  royal  aids  to  stay  him  to  his  fall 
To  certain  ruin.    He,  too  late,  is  conscious 
That  his  ambition  to  encroach  upon 
His  neighbour's  territories,  with  the  danger  of 
His  liberty,  nay,  his  life,  hath  brought  in  question 
His  own  inheritance." 

Frederick's  relations  to  the  Palatinate  and  to  Bohemia  could  not 
be  more  neatly  put.  The  ambassador  goes  on  to  describe  his 
master's  plight  in  the  city  which  he  had  thus  seized,  and  asks  for 
assistance  for  him  just  as  Frederick  asked  aid  in  his  difficulties  in 
Bohemia.  Roberto's  answer  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of 
James. 

"  /2o6.  Since  injustice 

In  your  duke  meets  this  correction,  can  you  press  us 

With  any  seeming  argument  of  reason. 

In  foolish  pity  to  decline  his  dangers. 

To  draw  them  on  ourscif  ?     Shall  wo  not  be 

Wam'd  by  bis  harms  ?     The  league  proclaimed  between  us 

Bound  neither  of  us  further  than  to  aid 

Each  other,  if  by  foreign  force  invaded." 

The  exact  description  of  the  interpretation  put  by  James  upon 
the  treaty  wliicli  bound  him  to  the  Princes  of  the  Union. 

•*  And  so  far  in  my  honour  I  was  tied. 
But  since,  without  our  counsel  or  allowance, 
He  hatli  ti'cn  arms,  with  his  good  leave  he  must 
Excuse  ua  if  wo  stoer  not  on  a  rock 
We  see  aud  may  avoid.     Let  other  monarchs 
Contend  to  bo  made  glorious  by  proud  war, 
And  with  tho  blood  of  their  poor  subjects  purchase 
IncreaHo  of  empire,  and  augment  their  cares 
In  keeping  that  which  was  by  wrongs  extorted, 
(lilding  unjust  invasions  with  the  trim 
Of  glorious  conquests ;  wo,  that  would  be  known 
The  father  of  our  people,  in  our  study 
And  vigilance  for  their  safety,  must  not  change 
Their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  force  them  from 
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The  secure  shade  of  their  own  vineF,  to  be 
ScorchM  with  the  fiames  of  war :  or,  for  our  spoii; 
Expose  their  lives  to  ruin." 

Then  follows  a  conversation  between  the  King  and  Bertolo,  who 
urges  the  advantages  of  war,  and  reminds  Roberto  that  he  rules 
over  an  island.  He  calls  it  Sicily,  but  he  is  evidently  thinking 
of  England. 

*'  Here  are  no  mines  of  gold 
Or  silver  to  enrich  you :  no  worm  spins 
Silk  in  her  womb,  to  make  distinction 
Between  you  and  a  peasant  in  your  habits : 
No  fish  lives  near  our  shores  whose  blood  can  dye 
Scarlet  or  purple ;  all  that  we  possess 
With  beasts  we  have  in  common :  nature  did 
Design  us  to  be  warriors,  and  to  break  through 
Our  ring,  the  soa,  by  which  we  are  environ'd, 
And  we  by  force  must  fetch  in  what  is  wanting, 
Or  precious  to  us." 

After  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  the  King  replies : — 

^Bob,  Think  not 

Our  oounsers  built  upon  so  weak  a  base 
As  to  be  overtum'd,  or  shaken,  with 
Tempestuous  winds  of  word.     As  I,  my  lord, 
Before  resolved  you,  I  will  not  engage 
My  person  in  this  quarrel ;  neither  press 
My  subjects  to  maintain  it ;  yet,  to  show 
My  rule  is  gentle,  and  that  I  have  feeling 
0'  your  master's  sufferings,  and  these  gallants,  weary 
Of  the  happiness  of  peace,  desire  to  taste 
The  bitter  sweets  of  war,  we  do  consent 
That,  as  adventurers  and  volunteers, 
No  way  compell'd  by  us,  they  may  make  trial 
Of  their  boasted  valours." 

The  question  naturally  rises  to  our  lips,  What  object  could  any 
one  have  in  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  in  a  form  hkely  to  be 
80  particularly  offensive  to  the  King?  The  answer  is  not  very 
difficult  to  discover.  As  the  play  in  which  this  scene  occurred 
followed  close  upon  "  The  Emperor  of  the  East,"  it  must  have  been 
produced  at  some  time  between  the  spring  of  1631  and  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  printed.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1631  Charles  was  doing  exactly  what  his  father  had  done 
in  1620.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  long  been  looking  to  him  for 
assistance.  Charles  gave  permission  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
to  carry  over  volimteers  to  his  help,  just  as  James  had  allowed 
Vere  to  carry  over  volunteers  to  the  Palatinate.  Hamilton 
sailed  in  July,  1631.  Then  came  diplomacy.  Vane  was  sent 
to  negotiate  with  Gustavus,  whilst  Anstmther  was  negotiating 
in  Vienna.  Charles  felt  sure  that  he  had  done  enough  to 
induce  one  ruler  or  the  other  to  engage  to  restore  the  Palati- 
nate to  his  brother-in-law.  But  he  would  not  engage  in  open 
war,  for  which  indeed,  as  matters  stood,  he  was  destitute  of  the 
means.  He  refused  even  to  send  more  volimteers  to  reinforce 
Hamilton's  diminished  levies.  His  Majesty,  wrote  Secretary  Dor- 
chester, in  December,  felt  Hamilton's  losses  "  Uke  a  father  of  his 
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people  to  whom  their  blood  is  precious,"  and  he  wotdd,  therefore, 
risk  no  more  soldiers  in  Gemiany.  Roberto's  last  speech  no  longer 
represents  the  words  of  James.  It  brings  before  us  Charles  him- 
self, as  he  must  have  appeared  to  those  who  wished  him  to  takt» 
an  active  part  in  the  war. 

"  Rob.    'Tis  well,  and,  but  my  grant  in  this,  expect  not 
Assistance  from  me.    Govern  as  you  please 
The  province  you  make  choice  of ;  for,  I  vow 
By  all  things  sacred,  if  that  thoa  miscarry 
In  this  rash  undertaking,  I  will  hear  it 
No  otherwise  than  as  a  sad  disaster. 
Fallen  on  a  stranger  ;  nor  will  I  esteem 
That  man  my  subject,  who  in  thy  extremes 
In  purse  or  person  aids  thee." 

The  party  to  which  Massinger  attached  himself  was  not  one  to 
which  any  EngUshman  can  look  back  with  satisfaction.  The 
Queen's  faction  thought  more  of  its  quarrel  with  the  Westons,  of 
its  private  jealousies  in  Court  and  Council,  than  of  the  respon- 
sibihties  of  power.  Ever  clamouring  for  war  and  a  Parliament, 
they  had  no  poUcy  to  prepare  for  war  and  no  statesmanship  to 
direct  a  ParHament. 

A  man  like  Massinger,  however,  may  very  well  have  thought,  as 
the  able  and  excellent  Sir  Thomas  Roe  thought,  that  at  least  they 
were  better  than  their  rivals.  The  mere  materialism  of  Weston's 
policy  must  have  been  offensive  to  him.  To  seek  to  keep  the 
peace  and  encourage  commerce,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  being 
well  fed  would  cease  to  care  for  ParUamcntary  debates,  was  a  very 
unideal  aim  for  a  statesman  to  set  before  himself.  It  touched 
the  lowest  part  of  English  nature,  its  love  of  practical  success  as 
measured  by  wealth.  It  had  its  exponents  too  in  literature,  in 
that  poetry  of  which  the  inspiring  thought  is 

**  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  worthless  toy  for  tyrants'  lust," 

and  which,  whenever  it  raised  its  thoughts  above  the  fleeting  follies 
of  the  moment,  eulogized  peace,  not  as  the  parent  of  fruitful  works 
and  innocent  joys,  but  as  opening  possibiUties  of  self-indulgence. 
Carew's  verses  on  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  baseness 
which  festered  round  the  Court  of  Charles  I. 

"  The  Maid  of  Honour  "  may  be  taken  as  a  protest  against  this 
mode  of  regarding  the  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  supposition  that  Massinger  was  a  Roman  CathoHc. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  had  much  in  him  which  leant  that  way. 
The  scene  in  which  Camiola  is  claimed  as  a  mm  helps  us  to 
stand  the  Court  convereions  which  frightened  Proteetant  Knglaiii 
into  rage,  and  which  had  as  much  to  do  as  ship-inonej  had 
the  final  uprising  against  Charles. 
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Camiola  takes  refuge  in  a  nunnery,  not  from  any  desire  to  obtain 
Aeer  scope  for  spiritual  aspirations,  but  in  order  that  she  may  be 
cafe.    She  wants  to  reach 

"  tho  seciiro  haven,  whero 
Etomal  happiness  keeps  her  residence, 
Temptations  to  frailty  neyer  entering." 

She  is,  says  Roberto, 

**  a  fair  example 
For  noble  maids  to  imitate !     Since  to  live 
In  wealth  and  pleasure  's  common,  but  to  part  with 
Such  poison'd  baits  is  rare  :  there  being  nothing 
Upon  this  stage  of  life  to  be  commended." 

Nothing  to  be  commended !  Wl;iat  a  voice  to  rise  from  the  Court 
of  Charles  1  We  have  lately  had  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
^Jievieto  an  arraignment  of  the  Houses  of  Commons  which  succes- 
«vely  stood  up  against  the  King.  The  faults  and  vices  of  Par- 
liaments are  patent  to  the  world.  Their  unjust  judgments,  their 
lasty  condemnations,  are  published  in  the  face  of  all  men.  The 
dourt  of  Charles  robed  itself  in  outward  decency  and  escaped  the 
j)enetrating  eye.  Here  and  there  we  are  able  to  lift  the  veil,  and 
"we  are  soon  repelled  by  the  vacuity,  the  want  of  moral  earnestness 
of  the  life  behind.  No  wonder  Court  gentlemen  and  Court  ladies 
:fled  from  its  vacuity  to  a  fonn  of  religion  which  offered  to  save 
^em  from  this  living  death. 

Upon  a  play  with  such  an  ending  it  is  difficult  to  rest  with 
satisfaction.  Instinctively  we  turn  from  her  who  ends  as 
C!amiola  ends  to  her  who  begins  where  Camiola  ends — ^to  the 
Tjright,  clear  soul  of  the  Isabella  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  which, 
starting  from  the  restrictions  of  convent  Ufe,  and  carrying  with 
Tier  the  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  slowness  to  understand  the 
uneaning  of  evil,  the  readiness  to  bo  guided  by  others,  which 
xiaturally  flow  from  such  a  mode  of  life,  triumphs  over  them  all  by 
^the  innate  purity  and  bravery  of  her  spirit,  and  finds  at  last  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  city  of  abominations  a  place  where  she  can  work 
^Z  worthily  than  I  so!f-chosen  retirement. 

If  we  turn  from  Massinger  back  to  Shakespeare,  we  may  turn 
forward  too  to  the  singer  of  the  "  Comus."  Two  years  were  to 
jpass  away  after  the  exit  of  Camiola  before  Milton  took  upon  him- 
self to  TUif  old 

"  The  snblime  notion  and  high  mystery 
That  most  be  nttered  to  nnfold  the  sage 
And  BeriouB  doctrine  of  virginity ;" 


of  that  clearness  of  spirit  and  purity  of  soul  which  as  Shakespeare 
«ild  Milton  knew,  and  as  Charles's  dramatists  did  not  know,  is  the 
teving  grace  of  man  and  of  woman,  of  the  matron  and  the 
^nudd. 

S.  R.  Gardiner. 


THE  REALITY  OF  DUTY : 


AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTOBIOORAPHY  OF  MB.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


MR.  MILL'S  Autobiography  was  written  in  order  to  let  posterity 
know  how  hie  education  was  conducted  and  hla  intellect 
formed.  To  those  who  share  his  opinions  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  what  he  desires  to  sliow.  To  others  it  is  hardly  leas  so, 
as  exhibiting  (on  their  view)  a  struggle  of  human  nature  against 
the  adverse  bias  of  a  powerful  theory  and  an  elaborate  training. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  desire  to  examine  it,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  histun-  of  Mr.  Jlill's  moml  sentimenta,  and  some  of 
the  philosophical  teiicfe  wliich  grew  out  of  them. 

His  account  of  liis  childhood  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
Remembering  the  nature  of  tlie  man,  our  first  wouder  is  to  find 
him  so  much  of  a  manufactured  article.  In  general,  influences 
which  go  to  make  up  character  are  complex  and  heterogeneous. 
The  varied  disciphne.  the  pleasures,  the  pains,  the  quarrels  and 
attachments  of  family  and  school,  chance  companionships,  chance 
adventures,  chniicu  books,  sicknesses,  mishaps,  escapades  and 
their  consequences,  combine  beyond  possibihty  of  analyas  to 
make  the  boy  what  he  becomes.  But  the  boy  John  Stoart  Mill 
was  the  creation  of  a  single  force,  applied  by  a  single  mind  to  a 
responsive  material.  His  history,  according  to  his  own  represen- 
tation, is  the  history-  of  paternal  discipline  applied  relentlesdy, 
unceasingly,  exclusively  of  other  influeuces,  from  the  cradle,  and 
with  a  definite  and  inflexible  purpose.  It  is  evident  that,  deariy 
to  understand  Mr.  John  Mill,  you    must    first  uudentaud  his 
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father.  I  abridge  the  son's  account  of  him,  retaining  where  I  can 
liis  words : — 

Respecting  the  creation  and  government  of  the  univei-se,  ho 
"beUeved  that  nothing  positive  could  be  known.  Only  he  held 
that  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  this  planet  was  a  conclusive  proof 
Ihat  its  author  could  not  be  at  once  absolutely  good  and  abso- 
lutely powerful.  But  he  thought  that  as  the  world  had  grown 
older  its  conception  of  the  Deity  had  grown  worse  and  worse,  till 
in  Christianity  it  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ^\'ickedneRR,  and 
liad  no  small  eflFect  in  demoralizing  the  world.  These  opinions  he 
"taught  his  child,  warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  they  could 
xiot  be  prudently  avowed. 

With  regard  to  morals,  he  believed  (with  Bentham)  that  the 
exclusive  test  of  right  and  wrong  was  the  tendency  of  actions  to 
3produce  pleasure  and  pain.  But  in  pleasure  he  had  scarcely  any 
lelief.  "  He  was  not  insensible  to  pleasures,  but  he  deemed  veiy 
^ew  of  them  worth  the  pain  which  in  the  present  state  of  society 
:snust  be  paid  for  them."  The  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  aflFec- 
"tious  he  placed  high  in  the  scale  of  enjoyment.  "  But  he  never 
^varied  in  rating  intellectual  enjoyments  above  all  others,  even  in 
^value  as  pleasures,  independently  of  their  ulterior  benefits."  On 
"the  whole  "  he  thought  human  Ufe  a  poor  thing  after  the  freshness 
of  youth  and  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  had  gone  by."  Passionate 
amotion  (pleasurable  as  it  unquestionably  is)  he  despised  as  a 
^Idnd  of  madness  (pp.  43 — 49).     It  would  neem,  however,  that  ho 

as  able  to  laugh  heartily  (p.  102). 


'*  Feelings,  as  such,  he  considered  to  be  no  proper  subjects  (»f  ])raise  or 
T)lame.     Right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  he  regarded  as  (iualitu?s  solely 
^^f  conduct — of  acts  and  omissions, — there  being  no  feeling"  which  may  not 
i ead,  and  does  not  frequently  lead,  either  to  good  or  bad  actions;  eon- 
s^science  itself,  the  very  desire  to  act  right,  often  leading  jk.m)j)1o  to  act 
"^^vrong.     Consistently  carrying  out  the  doctrine,  that  the  object  of  jjrais(.> 
•Q^nd  blame  should  l)e  the  discouragement  of  wrong  conduct  and  the  en- 
^couragement  of  right,  lie  refused  to  let  his  praise  or  blame  be  influenced 
^y  the  motive  of  the  agent.     He  blamed  as  severely  what  he  thought  a 
"fcad  action,  where  the  motive  was  a  feeling  of  duty,  as  if  the  agfMits  had 
^fceen  consciously  evil-doers,    lie  would  not  have  accei)ted  as  a  j)lea  in 
^uitigation  for  inquisitors  that  they  sincerely  believed  bm-ning  heretics  to 
'S>e  an  obligation  of  conscience.     But  though  he  did  not  allow  honesty  of 
^jurpose  to  soften  his  disapprobation  of  actions,  it  had  its  full  efl'(»ct  on  his 
estimation  of  characters.     No  one  prized  conscientiousness  and  rectitude 
^»f  intention  more  highly,  or  was  more  incapable  of  valuing  any  person  in 
"^xvhom  he  did  not  feel  assurance  of  it.     But  he  dislike<l  i)eople  quite  as 
^^nuch  for  any  other  deficiency,  provided  ho  thought  it  e(pially  likely  U) 
^^uake  them  act  ill.     He  disliked,  for  instance,  a  fanatic  in  any  bad  cause 
Ls  much  or  more  than  one  who  had  alopted  the  same  course  from  self- 
nterest,  because  he  thought  him  even  more  likelv  to  be  jn-artically  mis- 
chievous."    (Pp.  49,  50.) 

"  All  this,"  says  Mr.  John  Mill,  meaning  the  paragraph  which  I 
VOL.  xxvin.  2  M 
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have  quoted  at  length,  "is  merely  saying  that  he  in  a  degree 
once  verj'  common  but  now  very  unusual,  threw  his  feelings  into 
his  opinions."  It  is  in  fact,  however,  sajdng  very  much  more.  And 
what  it  says  is  veiy  material  in  the  formation  of  his  son's  character. 
It  says  that  pushing  to  its  legitimate  results  the  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Bentham,  wliich  he  adopted,  he  valued  liis  fellow-creatures  not 
according  to  Any  conception  of  intrinsic  dignity,  nobihty,  purity, 
elevation,  or  tenderness  (whatever  meaning  may  be  attached  to 
these  words),  but  like  a  watch  or  a  spinning- jenny  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  produce  pleasure,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
tendency.  Ordinaiy  momlists  would  impute  to  a  man  who  tortured 
others  for  his  o^\ti  personal  amusement  or  advantage,  an  intrinsic 
baseness,  wliich  would  not  attach  to  one  who  tortured  them  because 
he  was  seriously  though  wrongly  con\dnced  that  the  good  of  the 
world  or  of  the  man  himself  required  it.  Mr.  IMill  refused  to 
admit  of  intrinsic  differences,  and  disliked  the  zealot  more  than  the 
knave  *'  because  he  thought  him  more  likely  to  be  practically 
mischievous.*'  In  valuing  a  horse  we  ask  whether  he  can  do  our 
work.  If  he  cannot,  we  do  not  care  whether  it  is  because  he  is 
vicious  or  because  he  is  bluid.  Mr.  Mill  estimated  his  fellow-men 
as  he  would  have  **  priced"  a  hack.  A  blunder,  or  habit  of  blunder- 
ing, would  have  been  to  him  as  odious  as  a  lie  or  a  habit  of  lying, 
provided  he  thought  it  Ukely  to  do  as  much  harm.  To  this 
dethronement  of  the  moral  instincts,  much  of  the  son's  peculiar 
character  is  traceable. 

If  these  instincts,  instead  of  being  indiscriminately  poured  forth 
upon  manldnd,  wore  confined  to  some  intellectual  or  other  aris- 
tocracy, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would  be  recognized  as 
bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  moral  pliilosophy  that 
genius  does  to  learning — say  that  musical  genius  does  to  a  know- 
ledge of  thorough  bass.  Even  in  tlie  fields  wliich  science  aflects 
to  cover,  tliere  exists  by  its  side  a  prophetic  subtlety  which  out- 
strips the  lagging  methods  (^f  reason,  and,  with  a  tact  beyond 
analysis,  detects  a  harmony  or  discord  wliich  pliilosophy  has 
to  accept  at  its  hands  and  account  for  at  its  leisure.  And  on 
ground  where  science  can  scarcely  find  a  footing  (as  among 
first  principles  or  the  construction  of  a  musical  melody)  it  is 
generally  supposed  tliat  intuition  reigns  supreme  and  furnishes  the 
very  data  on  wliich  science  has  to  plant  its  foundations.  Here 
and  there  a  person  is  to  be  found,  who  with  a  correct  ear  has 
scarcely  a  tinge  of  musical  taste.  Such  a  })erson,  if  also  a  mathe- 
matician, can  understand  and  apply  the  laws  according  to  wliich 
music  performs  its  office  ;  and  can  appreciate,  no  doubt,  with  a 
certain  satisfaction,  the  fact  that  this  or  that  composition  is  an 
application  of  these  laws.  But  the  sweetness,  the  elevation,  the 
patlios,   tlie   majesty,   the    ]>layfulness — that    indescribable  thrill 
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^vhich  may  be  all  or  none  of  these — the  Avhole  mnge  of  various 

enjoyment  which  music  is  capable  of  furnishing  over  and  above 

"the  senBe  of  uniformity  to  law — all  this  is  to  him  simply  inac- 

<*e6sible.    He  may  tell  you  as  long  as  he  Ukes,  and  tell  you  truly, 

ihat  he  IB  a  better  musician  than  you  are.     But  not  the  less  are 

jrott  privileged  to  enter  a  sphere  of  experience — ^the  experience 

"that  beauty  is  beauty — ^to  wliich  he  can  no  more  attain  than  a 

l)ea8t  to  the  comprehension  of  Euchd.     I  do  not  examine  how 

closely  this  applies  to  a  man  who  closes  his  mind  to  the  appreciation 

^jf  intrinsic  moral  excellence,  and  measures  the  nobility  of  a  human 

K^haracter  (as  I  undei-stand  Mr.  James  Mill  to  have  done)  by  the 

3)robable  utility  of  the  motives  which  constitute  that  cliaracter. 

*rhu8  much  is  at  any  rate  plain — that  he  excludes  liimself  from  a 

^world  of  feelings  which  in  some  respects  constitute  knowledge, 

^ud  which  give  Uft.'  and  value  to  knowledge  which  they  do  not 

^^onstitute.    He  puts  from  him  that  affectionate  admiration  of  what 

■as  called  beauty  of  character  which  aflects  us  in  actual  life  apart 

:irom  consideration  of  results — that  tranquil  reverence  or  buoyancy 

of  heart  which  is  called  up  by  certain  great  poetical  representa- 

"tions  only  because  they  are  what  they  are.     This  whole  field  of 

Tefireahing,  consoling,  inspiriting   experience  was   closed   to  Mr. 

<«Tame8  Ifill,  possibly  by  his  nature,  certainly  by  his  theories ;  and 

^\i'hat  was  closed  to  him,  was  in  a  great  measure  closed  to  the  son, 

"^0  whose  being  he  gave  the  colour  of  his  own.     Characteiistically 

^mough,   "  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  the  EngUsh 

Sdolatry  of  whom  he  used  to  attack  with  gi-eat  severity,''  and  if 

Bie  advised  his  son  to  read  that  author  "  it  was  chieflv  on  account 

f  the  historical  plays"  (p.  IG). 


"My  father's  moral    inculcations  were   at   all   times   mainly  those  of 
"^he  '  Soeratici  i'/r«,'  justice,  temjjerance  (to  which  lie  gave  a  very  extended 
^fr  ipplication),  veracity,  ])er.severance,  readiness  to  encounter  pain,  and  espe- 
'^-tially  laboui';  regard  for  the  public  good,  estimation  of  i)ersons  according 
^*ro  their  merits"  (/.e.,  the  probable  results  of  the  motives  l)y  which  they 
kvere  governed),  '•  and  of  thuigs  according  to  their  hitrinsic  usefulness,  a  life 
)f  exertion  in  contradiction  to  one  of  self-indiilg(fnt  eas(^  and  sloth.  .  .  . 
'hese  and    other  moi-alities  he  conveyed  in  brief  sentences  uttered    as 
"^^^•casion  arose  of  grave  exhortation  or  stern  rej)robation  or  contem])t." 
;r.  47.) 


He  had  his  theory  of  praise  and  blame.     But  in  his  practical 
teaching  we  hear  n(»thing  of  praise  or  encouragement,  but  only  of 
'^^  grave  exhortation,  or  stem  reprobation  or  contempt."    This  omis- 
^fcsion  of  what  is  amiable  from  his  discipline  is  hardly  less  significant 
"^Df  his  cliaracter  than  the  omission  from  his  moral  code,  not  only  of 
^^uch  virtues  as  humility,  modesty,  and  chastity,  but  also  of  courtesy, 
^sympathy,  pity,  gratitude,  personal  affection,  in  short,  of  all  the 
^reat  and  small  things  wliich  constitute  love,  which  is  drily  re- 
placed by  "  regard  for  the  public  good." 

2  :i  2 
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"It  will  be  admitted,"  says  the  son,  "that  a  man  of  the  opinions 
and  the  character  above  described  was  likely  to  leave  a  strong 
impression  on  any  mind  principally  formed  by  him,  and  that  bis 
moral  teaching  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  laxity  or  indul- 
gence" (p.  51).  Certainly  it  did  not  so  err  in  regard  to  his  first- 
born, who  must  have  been  a  model  of  industry'  and  obedience. 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  "  I  was  continually  in- 
curring his  displeasure  by  my  inabihtv  to  solve  difficult  problems" 
in  the  differential  calculus  and  other  portions  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  "  for  which  he  did  not  see  that  I  had  not  the  previous 
knowledge"  (p.  12).  After  twelve,  "  of  all  tilings  which  he  required 
me  to  do  there  was  none  which  I  did  so  constantly  ill  or  in  which 
he  so  perpetually  lost  his  temper  with  me"  as  reading  aloud  Plato 
and  Demosthenes  (p.  23). 

"  I  was  always  too  much  in  awe  of  him  to  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  subdued  and  quiet  in  his  presence"  (p.  34).  "  Both  as 
a  boy  and  as  a  youth  I  was  incessantly  smarting  under  his  severe 
admonitions  on  the  subject"  of  want  of  alertness  (p.  37). 

With  this  exhibition  of  the  relations  between  son  and  father  we 
are  not  smprised  to  be  told  that 

"  The  element  which  was  chiefly  deficient  in  his  moral  relation  to  his 
children  was  that  of  tenderness.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  deficiency  lay 
TQ  his  own  nature.  I  l>elieve  him  to  have  had  much  more  feeling  than  he 
habitually  showed,  and  much  greater  capacities  of  feeling*  than  were  ever 
developed.  lie  resembled  most  Englishmen  in  being  ashamed  of  the  signs 
of  feeling,  and  by  tlie  absence  of  demonstration  starving  the  feelings 
themselves.  If  we  consider  further  that  he  was  in  the  trying*  position  of 
sole  teacher,  and  add  to  this  that  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irritable, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  true  pity  for  a  fatlier  who  did,  and  strove  to  do, 
so  much  for  his  children,  wlio  would  so  have  valued  tlieir  affection,  yet  who 
must  liave  been  constantly  feeling  that  fear  of  him  was  drying  it  up  at  its 
source.  This  was  no  longer  tlie  case  later  in  life,  and  with  his  younger 
children.  They  loved  him  tenderly,  and,  if  I  cannot  say  sonmch  of  myself, 
I  was  always  loyally  devoted  to  him."     (Pp.  51,  52.) 

In  short  his  relations  to  the  man  who  fonned  him  seem  to  have 
been  strangely  like  those  wliich  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  considers 
appropriate  to  the  Creator  of  all  things  as  conjecturable  by 
reason. 

''  If  it  be  further  asked,  'Can  you  love  such  a  Being?'  I  should  answer, 
Love  is  not  the  word  which  I  should  use,  but  awe.  The  law  imder  which 
we  live  is  stem  and,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  inflexible,  but  it  is  noble,  and 
excites  a  feeling  of  awful  respect  for  its  Author  and  for  the  constitution 
established  in  the  world  which  it  governs,  and  a  sincere  wish  to  act  up  to, 
and  carry  it  out  as  far  as  possible.  If  we  believe  in  (3od  at  all,  thia»  I 
think,  is  the  rational  and  manly  way  of  speaking  of  Ilim." — Liberty^  EquaUty^ 
and  Fraternity^  p.  311. 

The  element  "  Abba,  Father,"  is  alike  wanting  in  the  two 
and  the  son  does  not  make  Ught  of  it. 
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**  I  do  not  believe  that  fear,  as  an  element  in  education,  can  be  dispensed 
with,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  main  element ;  and  where 
it  predominates  so  much  as  to  preclude  love  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  those  who  should  be  the  unreservedly  trusted  advisers  of  after 
years,  and  perhaps  to  seal  up  the  fountains  of  frank  and  spontaneous  com- 
municativeness in  the  child's  nature,  it  is  an  evil  for  which  a  large  abate- 
ment must  be  made  from  the  benefits,  moral  and  int<>llectual,  which  may 
flow  from  any  other  part  of  the  education."     (P.  53.) 

There  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in  this  cry  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy.  The  father  who  "  did,  and  strove  to  do,  so  much  for 
his  children," — so  seriously  alive  to  the  obligation  of  making  the 
most  of  the  extraordinaiy  mind  for  which  he  found  himself  respon- 
sible— so  capable  of  honest  pride  in  the  expanding  genius  which 
he  was  fostering,  and  which  promised  to  occupy  the  exact 
sphere  of  utility  which  he  could  best  understand;  the  son  earnest, 
obedient,  devoted ;  yet  both  alike  cut  off  from  the  opportunities 
of  improvement  and  enjoyment  which  circumstances  so  bountifully 
offered  to  them  by  the  imperious  and  unsympathetic  nature  of  the 
father,  issuing  in  a  certain  acrid  irritability,  and  hardened  by  a 
theory  which  dried  up  the  specific  affections  by  teaching  that  the 
advantage  probably  derivable  from  a  human  being  is  the  gauge 
of  his  intrinsic  value.  Mr.  James  Mill  took  the  same  hard  pains 
with  his  son  that  some  gamekeepers  would  with  a  valuable 
pointer;  and  this  was  the  result  of  treating  a  sensitive  human 
being  Uke  a  dog.  f 

Nor  was  there  anything  to  qualify  this  dismal  outlook.  Of  Mr. 
Mill's  mother  we  arc  told  notliing,  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  there 
was  nothing  to  tell.  His  younger  brothers  and  sistere  he  was 
required  to  teach,  and  he  found  it  veiy  disagreeable — "  not  a  good 
moral  discipline."  From  boys  of  his  own  age  lie  was  carefully 
kept  apart,  lest  he  should  be  corrupted  by  them.  In  matters  of 
religion  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  theologies  w^ere 
bad,  and  that  nearest  him  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness.  So  that 
as  far  as  the  development  of  his  affections  was  concerned,  his 
father  was  a  terror  to  him,  his  mother  a  blank,  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  bores,  he  had  no  companions,  no  play,  and  no  God. 

What  desolation  !     And  yet  he  tells  us  that  his  childhood  was  a        f 
happy  one.     It  must  have  been  a  singiUar  happiness — one  in  which 
the  play  of  the  affections,  the  enjoyment  of  sport,  the  interchange 
of  childish  sympathies,  and  the  aspirations  of  childish  fancy  were 
absent,  and  which  was  based  on  the  dehght  of  expanding  intellect 
- — the  growing  love  of  labour — the  triumphant  conquest  of  succes- 
Hive  fields  of  knowledge, — soon  also  a  rising  consciousness  of  intel- 
lectual power,  and  at  last  perhaps  a  noble  desire  to  apply  that  power 
to  useful  purposes  and  the  acquisition  of  legitimate  eminence. 

Under  these  conditions  his  education  went  on.     It  was  the  con- 
scientious determination  of  liis  father  that  he  was  to  be  a  "thinking 


( 
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machine"  capable  of  unparalleled  performances,  and  animated 
by  the  motives  most  Kkely  to  produce  benefit  to  mankind.  To 
this  end  he  was  elaborated  day  by  day — almost  hour  by  hour. 
\Vliat  was  effected,  if  truly  related,  was  almost  miraculous.  So 
were  the  industry  and  sagacity  w^hich  Mr.  James  Mill  brought 
to  his  task — an  industry  which  must  have  absorbed  every  spare 
moment  of  his  time,  and  a  sagacity  not  less  remarkable  because 
occasionally  misled  by  his  overbearing  exigency,  and  throughout 
limited  by  his  arid  conceptions  of  human  nature. 

Bom  in  180G,  John  Mill  had  begun  Greek  before  he  was  three 
yeai-s  old ;  at  seven  he  was  reading  Dialogues  of  Plato,  including 
the  Theaitetus,  "  which  last  dialogue,  I  venture  to  think,  would 
have  been  better  omitted,  as  it  was  totally  impossible  I  should 
understand  it."  Then  he  took  Latin  in  hand,  reading  all  that  is  to 
be  read — an  incredible  list  of  authors.  At  twelve  he  embarked  on 
logic — scholastic  and  Aristotelian.  At  thirteen  he  went  through 
*'  a  complete  course "  of  poUtical  economy.  At  fourteen  ho 
finished  liis  education  in  France,  and  then  started,  "  I  may  fairly 
say,  with  an  advantage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  above  my  con- 
temporaries." 

And  now  came  one  of  the  crises  of  his  intellectual  Ufe.  His  father 
had  already  educated  him  in  Benthamism.  He  now  "  put  into  my 
hands  Bentham's  principal  speculations  as  interpreted  on  the 
Continent,  and  indeed  to  all  the  world,  by  Dumont,  in  the  Traite 
do  Legislation.  The  reading  of  that  book  was  an  epoch  in  my 
life,  one  of  the  turning-points  in  my  mental  history." 

It  was  natural.  Mr.  Mill's  nature  was  prepaiing  itself  for  an 
outburst.  His  sympathies,  impulses,  susceptibilities,  affections  had 
been  starved  or  discouraged.  He  had  become  a  machine  for 
absorbing  knowledge  and  pursuing  argument.  Objects  of  love 
ho  had  none,  and  for  an  object  of  veneration  the  strange  mixture 
(in  the  ancient  sense)  of  *'  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  C^iiic," 
which  he  called  father.  And  yet,  \\athin  his  critical  and  unresting 
intellect  lay  an  ardent  moral  nature,  hungiy  for  food.  And  thus, 
while  in  Bentham's  unsparing  butchery  of  every  form  of  senti- 
mental morality  he  seemed  to  find  a  complete  philosophy,  in  his 
penetrating  '  application  of  the  gi'eatest-happiness  principle  to 
practical  life,  he  found  an  object  for  his  moral  aspirations. 

-*  What  thus  impressed  me  was  the  chapter  in  which  Bentham  passed 
jiul«^ment  on  the  common  modes  of  reasoning  in  morals  and  legislation, 
«lo(luced  from  phrases  Hke  "law  of  nature,'  'right  reason,'  ^the  monil 
.sense,'  '  natural  rectitude,'  and  the  like,  and  characterized  them  as  dog- 
matism in  disguise,  imposing  its  sentiments  upon  others,  under  cover  of 
sounding  expressions  which  convey  no  reason  for  the  sentiment,  but  set. 
up  the  sentiment  as  its  own  reason.  It  had  not  struck  me  before  that 
Bentham's  principle  put  an  end  to  all  this.  The  feeling  nished  upon  me  that 
all  previous  moralists  were  sui)erseded,  and  that  here  indeed  was  the  com- 
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mencement  of  a  new  era  in  thought."  (Pp. 64, 65.)  . . .  "When  I  laid  down 
the  last  volume  of  the  Traite,  I  had  become  a  different  being.  The  '  principle 
of  utility '  understood  as  Bentham  understood  it,  and  applied  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  applied  it  through  these  three  volumes,  fell  exactly  into  its 
place  as  the  keystone  which  held  together  the  detached  and  fragmentary 
component  parts  of  my  knowledge  and  beliefs.  It  gave  imity  to  my  con- 
ception of  things.  I  now  had  opinions,  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy ; 
in  one  among  the  best  senses  of  the  word,  a  religion,  the  incidcation  and 
<liffusion  of  which  could  be  made  the  principal  outward  purpose  of  a  life. 
-iVnd  I  had  a  grand  conception  laid  before  me  of  changes  to  bo  effected  in 
-the  condition  of  mankind  through  that  doctrine."     (Pp.  66,  67.) 

Here  then  we  find  Mr.  Mill  in  possession  of  a  creed  and  an 
object  of  practical  devotion.  The  real  mental  crisis  in  his  life 
oannot  be  appreciated  without  clearly  conceiving  what  that  creed 
^md  practical  object  were.  It  is  in  some  degree  caused  by  their 
<;ollision — or  rather  by  the  discovery  that  one  did  not  support  the 
other. 

I  begin  with  the  creed.     As  far  as  the  present  subject  is  con- 
cerned, all  men,  I  suppose,  agree  that  eveiy  act  of  the  human  will 
:mu8t  be  founded  on  some  desire ;  and  that  the  most  frequent 
object  of  that  desire  is  perhaps  th(*  acquisition  of  some  pleasure, 
including  in  that  the  avoidance  of  pain,  and  embracing  every 
:form  of  enjoyment,  high  or  low,  present  or  future.     But  most  of 
~U8  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  desire  other  things  than  pleasure, 
even  in  this  extended  sense.     It  is  supposed  possible  by  some 
3)er8ons,  and  in  some  degree,  to  desire  th(i  happiness  (or  indeed 
imhappinoss)  of  others,  posthumous  fame,  success,  moral  excel- 
lence, or,  in  the  case  of  religious  men,  the  glory  of  the  God  in 
whom  they  believe — for  f^self,  and  independently  of  any  pleasure 
reflected  back  from  it.     It  is  supposed  that  himian  bemgs  are 
capable  of  making,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sacrifice  of  known  plea- 
sure, absolute  as  far  as  it  goes,  not  because  the  pleasure  of  that 
sacrifice  is  gi-eater  than  its  pain,  but  because  they  delilx^ratoly 
choose  something  else  rather   than   their  o^vn  personal   greater 
enjojTnent.     It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  an  old  Irish  countess, 
when  urged   on    her   deathbed   to    make    restitution   of  a  larg(^ 
amoimt  of  ill-gotten  land,  rejected  absolution  on  those  terms,  and 
died  saying  that  *•  it  was  better   tliat  an   old  woman   pierself] 
should  howl  for  a  thousand  years    in  purgatoiy  than  that  the 
Butlers  should  lack  land."     Most  people  w-ould  imagine  that  thiK 
old  countess's  sentiment  was  not  dictated  by  the  desire  for  her 
own  greater  enjoyment,  but  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Butlers  was 
to  her  a  particular  and  final  object  of  desire,  to  which  she  was 
ready  to  make  a  large  and  micompensated  sacrifice  of  her  own 
comfort.     Possibly  she  died  with  the  satisfaction  of  tliijiking  that 
the  importance  of  the  Butlere  was  saved.     But  the  vulgar  opinion 
would  be  that  the  prospect  of  this  transitory  personal  pleasure  was 
insuflScient  to  accoimt  for  a  sacrifice  so  tremendous ;  whicli  there- 
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fore  would  be  ascribed  to  a  deeper  and  more  overpowering 
motive — a  passionate  family  devotion.  The  desire  (on  this  view) 
is  not  due  to  the  prospect  of  personal  gratification,  but  the 
personal  gratification,  if  any,  is  the  consequence  of  the  supposed 
accomplishment  of  the  desire.  The  pleasure  would  not  be  there 
miless  there  was  the  desire  to  begin  with.  So  if  a  man  does  or 
does  not  betmy  a  commde  on  the  rack,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
not  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  balance  of  conflicting  agonies, 
present  or  future,  moral  or  physical,  but  that  he  is  between  an 
agony  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  particular  desire,  incor- 
porated in  a  determination  to  save  his  friend.  Nor  at  this  point  is 
it  material  to  inquire  how  he  came  tq  have  this  desire.  If  the 
desire  is  substantial  and  self-sustaining,  so  as  to  furnish  a  motive 
of  action  independently  of  the  prospect  of  pleasure,  then  the 
acquisition  of  pleasure  is  not  the  only  motive  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable. 

At  the  next  step,  however,  the  history  of  desire  does  become 
material ;  for,  as  the  world  appears  to  itself  to  see  that  these  and 
the  like  actions  are  not  exphcable  by  the  hope  of  present  pleasure, 
so  it  refuses  to  believe  that  they  can  in  all  cases  be  accounted  for. 
by  the  ghosts  of  pleasures  that  are  past.  Granting  that  a  miser's 
love  of  gold  is  referable  to  the  associations  which  attach  to  it  as  > 
an  instrument  of  pleasure ;  granting  that  human  life  is  studded 
\vith  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  such  associations  ;  granting, 
further,  that  motives  arising  from  association  are  often  latent,  and 
therefore  dincoverable  (Uke  selfishness)  when  we  least  expect 
them — granting  all  this,  it  remains  the  fact  that  many  men,  even 
among  those  who  seriously  tax  their  intellects  to  discover  the 
source  of  thoir  feelings,  are  led  to  the  belief  that  as  desire  may 
exist  in  the  mind  independently  of  present  or  future  pleasure,  so  it 
may  arise  witliout  connection  with  any  past  pleasure,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  a  man  may  desire  absolutely  and  in  itself — "because 
he  does,"  as  children  say — to  be  and  do  good.  Believing  in  par- 
ticular objects  of  desh-e,  they  believe  further  that  some  of  such 
objects  are  more  noble  and  excellent  than  otliers,  and  that  men 
are  capable  of  pursuing  these  objects  on  account  of  their  excel- 
lence, not  merely  on  account  of  the  pleasure  derivable  from  that 
excellence  by  way  of  self-satisfaction  or  other^vi8e,  nor  by  way  of 
mere  senseless  habit  as  a  miser  loves  his  gold,  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  excellence  itself.  They  also  believe  that  the  e\ddence  of 
this  real  and  intrinsic  excellence  lies  in  a  certain  internal  and 
authoritative  approval  or  admiration,  the  proof  of  which  is  in 
itself — clear  to  tliose  who  see  it — incommunicable  to  those  who  do 
not — an  approval  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  an  infallible 
appreciation  of  axiomatic  truth  (as  in  recognizing  the  excellence 
of  tmth,  justice,  and  benevolence),  sometimes  that  of  a  fallible 
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i^ostinct  (as  in  a  disgust  at  all  that  is  called  unnatural) ;  but  in 
cases  apart  from  and  claiming  precedence  over  pleasure.  And 
',  they  believe  that  the  choice  between  excellence  (say)  and 
Jeasure,  or  between  other  particular  motives  which  can  be  re- 
Inced  to  no  common  measure  or  logical  comparison,  is,  at  least  in 
^isertain  cases,  effected  by  an  inscrutable  and  self-sustained  power 
^z^alled  free-will. 

This  view  of  human  nature,  when  carefully  examined,  is  encum- 
bered with  much  that  is  J)uzzUng,  all  which  is  summarily  swept 
dde  by  the  Benthamite  theory  of  man. 

According  to  Mr.  Bentham,  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  can  be 

jally  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  securing  pleasure 

►r  avoiding  pain.     And  it  is  his  single  duty,  in  the  only  rational 

^ense  of  the  word,  so  to  form  his  own  disposition  and  govern  his 

>wn  conduct,  as  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  one,  and  avoid 

much  as  possible  of  the  other. 

Before  a  theory  of  this  nature  such  words  and  ideas  as  "  moral 

>,"  "  right  reason,"  and  "  natural  rectitude," — or,  I  add,  such  as 

•conscience,"  "moral  dignity,"  or  "natural  decency," — do  indeed 

Tall  like  docks  and  nettles  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower.     And 

Lt  was  by  the  keen  completeness  with  which  Mr.  Bentham  appKed 

is  weapon  to  the  relentless  demolition  of  all  that  rests  on  intuitive 

ipproval  or  disapproval  that  he  captivated  the  youthful  intellect 

of  Mr.  John  Mill. 

To  say  that  pleasure  is  the  only  possible  object  of  desire,  is  to 
-mAj  that  nothing  can  be  desired  except  in  proportion  as  it  seems 
^o  be   pleasurable.     Some  persons  (including  eventually,  as  we 
«hall  see,  Mr.  John  Mill)  have  shrunk  from  this  inevitable  conclu- 
jsion.     But  Mr.  Bentham  was  not  one  of  them.     His  catalogue  of 
pleasures,  indeed,  included  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  the  most 
despicable.     But  he  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  that  one  pleasure 
is  made  better  or  worse  than  another  by  being  exalted  or  despi- 
cable, if  only  the  quantity  is  equal. 

Benevolence,  truth,  justice,  chastity,  and  the  rest,  are  only 
valuable  when,  and  so  far  as,  they  conduce  to  the  interests  of 
those  whose  interests  are  in  question  ;  that  is,  as  I  imderstand,  the 
interests  of  an  individual  if  he  is  considering  the  matter  by  him- 
self and  for  himself — the  interests  of  a  community  when  they 
embrace  liis  own,  and  when,  therefore,  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
a  collective  consideration  of  profit  and  loss. 

As  this  statement  of  Bentham's  fundamental  dogma  may  not 
be  imiversally  acknowledged,  I  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation," 
quoting  from  an  edition  published  in  1823,  which  may  be  taken 
therefore  to  represent  his  opinions  at  the  period  on  Avliich  we  are 
engaged.     The  itaUcs  are  Bentham's. 
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Th(^  treatise  opens  as  follows  : — 

''  Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign 
masters,  pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what  we 
ought  to  do  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do.  On  the  one  hand 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  on  the  other  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  are  fastened  to  their  throne.  They  govern  us  in  all  we  do,  in  all 
we  say,  and  in  all  we  think.  Every  effort  we  can  make  to  throw  off  our 
subjection  will  serve  but  to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it.  In  words  a  man 
may  pretend  to  abjure  their  empire,  but  in  reality  he  ^vill  remain  subject  to 
it  all  the  while."     (Chap.  i.  §  1,  p.  1.) 

Pleasure  being  thus,  in  the  general,  our  only  sovereign  master, 
it  becomes  requisite  to  frame  a  principle  of  valuation  for  the 
comparison  of  particular  plcasiu-es.  •  Their  value,  he  says,  must 
depend  exclusively  on  the  follo^ving  considerations : — 

1.  The  intensity  of  the  pleasure. 

2.  Its  duration. 

3.  Its  certainty. 

4.  Its  propinquity. 

5.  Its  fccimdity  (or  its  tendency  to  produce  more  pleasures). 

8.  Its  pmity  (carefully  explained  to  mean  its  non-liability  to 
produce  subsequent  pain). 

And  lastly — 

7.  (When  the  interests  of  many  persons  are  in  question)  its 
extent — or  the  number  of  persons  who  will  share  it.  (Chap.  iv. 
§§  2,  3,  4,  pp.  50,  51.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  evciy  element  of  value  (except  perhaps  the 
(piestionablo  one  of  propinquity)  turns  on  mere  quantity — to  the 
(Exclusion  of  eveiy  fonn  of  sentiment  or  other  heterogeneous 
idea.  This  it  is  that  gives  Benthara  the  logical  completeness  in 
wliich  hv  delights,  and  which  he  drives  home  with  a  genuine 
pleasun^  in  his  own  paradox. 

"  A  motive,''  he  says,  *'  is  substantially  nothing  more  than  pleasiutj  or 
pain  oi)erating  in  a  certain  manner. 

"  Now  pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good — nay,  even  setting  aside  immunity 
from  pain — the  only  good.  Pain  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  indeed,  without 
excei)tiou,  the  only  evil,  or  else  the  words  good  and  evil  have  no  meaning. 
And  this  is  alike  true  of  every  sort  of  pain  and  eveiy  sort  of  plea.sure.  It 
follows,  therefore,  immediately  and  incontestably,  there  is  no  such  thing  an 
anij  sort  of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a  bad  oneJ'' 

And,  to  avoid  all  possibiUty  of  misapprehension,  he  adds,  in  a 
note  : — 

**  Let  ii  man's  motive  be  ill-will ;  call  it  even  malice,  env-y,  cruelty ;  it  is 
still  a  kind  of  pleasurt^  that  is  his  motive;  the  pleasure  he  takes  at  the 
thought  of  the  j)ain  which  he  sees,  or  expects  to  see  his  adversary 
midergo.  Now  even  this  wretched  pleasure — [WTiy  wretched  ?  It  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  intenst?,  (pertain,  immediate,  and  fruitful  in  ex- 
pectation of  similar  j)leasures] — even  this  wretched  {Measure,  taken  by 
itself,  is  good.  It  may  be  faint,  it  may  l>e  short,  it  must  be  at  any 
rate    impure — [Why  so,    as  far    as  the  individual  is  concerned?] — ^yet 
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while  it  lasts,  and  before  any  bad  consequences  arise,  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other  that  Ls  not  more  intense."     (Chap.  x.  §§  0,  10,  pp.  169, 170.) 

The  same  sentiment,  at  bottom,  is  expressed  in  the  Deontology 
oompiled  by  Dr.  Bowring  from  Bentham's  MSS. : — 

"  The  talisman  of  arrogance,  indolence,  and  ignorance  is  to  be  foimd  m 
»  single  word,  an  authoritative  imposture,  which  in  these  pages  it  will  be 
frequently  necessary  to  unveil.  It  is  the  word  '  ought '  ...  If  the 
i:ise  of  the  word  be  admissible  at  all,  it '  ought '  to  be  banished  from  the 
vocabulary  of  morals." — Deontology^  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  philosophically  consistent  with  all  that 
13Ir.  Bentham  and  his  disciples  may  say  elsewhere.  That  is  their 
«^€dr.  But  it  is  imequivocal — as  unequivocal  as  an  unparalleled 
^biUty  for  plain-speaking  can  make  it,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
:iion-uatural  sense  without  destroying  that  incisive  coherency 
^which  constitutes  the  attractive  force  of  Benthamism. 

And  how  is  it  that  such  a  creed — I  ^vill  not  say  can  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  reUgion,  but — can  be  made  consistent  with  one, 
^th  a  reUgion  "  in  one  of  the  best  senses  of  the  word  " — of  a 
Tcligion  "  the  inculcation  and  diffusion  of  which  could  be  made 
the  principal  outward  purpose  of  a  life,"  and  would  thus  supply 
.an  object  of  pi-actical  devotion  ?  An  answer,  if  it  did  not  suggest 
itself,  would  be  suggested  by  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Llill's  history. 

However  we  may  explain  the  fact,  men  in  general  certainly 
have  hearts.  And  I  should  like  any  one  who  is  in  this  respect  unus 
multojnim,  to  ask  himself  one  question — '*  Could  any  evidence  on 
earth  persuade  mo  to  believe,  and  to  act  on  the  belief  of  two  pro- 
positions— first,  that  I  have  not  the  power,  and  therefore  am  imder 
no  obhgation,  to  pureue  any  other  object  than  my  own  greatest 
enjoyment;  secondly,  that  this  enjoyment  is  to  be  foimd  in  a 
course  of  unflinching  treacheiy,  injustice,  and  cruelty?''  Let 
any  honest  man,  who  is  not  tied  hand  and  foot  to  a  philosopliical 
creed,  try  to  imagine  himself  endeavoiudng  to  accept  such  a  con- 
ception of  things  as  a  practical  rule  of  conduct,  and  he  will,  I 
think,  see  before  him  an  imperative  impossibility  of  doing  so — 
an  impossibiUty  invulnerable  to  logic,  not  sufficiently  explained 
by  liabit;  but  even  if  so  explained,  still,  in  fact,  positive  and 
ineradicable. 

Now  I  have  not  the  shghtest  doubt,  indeed  the  fact  is  evident, 
that  many  Utilitarians  are  men  of  elevated  and  tender  characters ; 
and  though  capable,  like  their  neighbours,  of  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion, arc  as  incapable  as  their  fellow-men  of  adopting  falsehood 
and  ferocity  as  a  iiile  of  life.  The  practical  conclusion  which 
inevitably  follows  from  the  two  foregoing  premisses  is  as  abhorrent 
to  them  as  to  any  one  else.  So,  as  their  philosophy  will  not 
allow  them  to  deny  the  major  premiss  (that  pleasure  is  the  only 
good),  their  nature  makes  it  an  article  of  faith  to  deny  the  nmior 
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(that  vice  can  be  true  happiness).  They  justify  personal  virtue 
by  assuming,  with  a  confidence  which,  if  God  is  not  and  con- 
science is  only  a  fantasy,  I  do  not  quite  comprehend,  that  a 
man  will  find  his  own  happiness  in  devoting  himself  to  that  of 
others.  Tliis  concoi-dat  between  the  nature  of  a  Utilitarian  and 
liis  philosophy  can,  by  a  certain  not  very  convenient  stretch  of 
language,  be  called  a  "  religion."  It  makes  it  possible  for  a  high- 
minded  man,  on  the  platform  of  selfishness,  to  embrace  practically 
a  noble  course  of  Ufe,  justified  ostensibly  by  a  philosophical 
deduction  (which  I  do  not  desire  to  scrutinize  too  closely),  but 
based  in  r'eality  on  that  deep  sense  of  goodness  and  aspiration 
after  it  wliich  religious  men  identify  with  rehgion,  and  which 
compels  those  who  deny  its  authority  on  paper  to  find  in  practice 
some  excuse  for  obeying  it. 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Mill  extorted  what  he  called  a 
reUgion  from  Benthamism.  He  found  in  it  a  career  which  satisfied 
at  once  liis  pliilosophy  and  his  nature — his  philosophy  becatiBe  it 
was  pleasant,  his  nature  because  it  was  lofty.  His  stunted  affec- 
tions and  his  nascent  aspirations  were  stiiiggling  for  an  outlet. 
He  had  been  taught  to  seek  this  in  public  spirit.  And  Bentham 
seemed  to  show  him  to  Avhat  great  and  interesting  puiposes  that 
pubUc  spirit  might  be  turned. 

Some  yeare  of  happiness  followed.  But  in  his  full  career  of 
Benthamist  usefulness  he  found  himself  sharply  arrested  by  some- 
thing within. 

"  From  tlie  winter  of  1821,  when  I  first  read  Bentham,  and  especially  from 
the  comniencement  of  the  Westminster  Bevt'ew^  I  had  what  might  truly  be 
called  an  objtH-t  in  life,  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  world.   My  conception  of  my 
own  happiness  was   entirely  identified   with  this  object.     The  personal 
s^Tiipathios  I  wished  for  wei-e  those  of  fellow-labourers  in  this  enterprise. 
I  endeavoured  to  pick  up  as  many  flowers  as  I  could  by  the  way ;  but  as  a 
serioiLs    and    permanent    personal    satisfaction  to  rest   upon,  my  whole*-- 
reliance  was])hiced  on  tliis;  and  I  was  accustomed  to  felicitate  myself  on_ 
the  certainty  of  a  happy  life  which  1  enjoyed,  through  placing  my  happmesa-- 
in  something  dnrable  and  distant,  in  which  some  progress  might  be  always-- 
making,  while  it  ('ould  never  be  exhausted  by  complete  attainment.     TMfr> 
<lid  very  well  for  several  years,  during  which  the  general  improvements 
goin^  on  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with  others  in, 
strn^-gHng  to  promote  it,  seemed  enough  to  fill    np  an  interesting  and. 
animated  existence.     But  the  time  came  when  I  awakened  from  this  as^ 
from,  a  dream.      It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826.     I  was  in  a  dull  stater 
of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally  liable  to;  unsusceptible. tc^ 
enjoyment  or  pleasni-able  excitement ;  one  of  those  moods  when  what  i» 
pleasure  at  other  times  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state  I  shoulJ- 
think  in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are,  when  smitten  by  their 
first  'conviction  of  sin.'      In  this  frame  of  mind  it  occurred  to  me  to 
put  the  question  directly  to  myself,  '  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  lif^ 
were  realized,  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions  which  yoa 
are  looking  forward  to  could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant^ 
would  this  l>e  a  pjeat  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ? '     And  an  irrepresstble 
self-consciousness  distinctly  answered,  ^No!'      At  this  my  heart  sank 
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"Within  me ;  the  whole  foundation  on  which  my  Hfe  was  constmcted  fell 

down.     All  my  happiness  was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual  pursuit 

of  this  end.    The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could  there  ever  again 

l>e  any  interest  in  the  means  ?     I  seemed  to  have  nothiug  left  to  live  for." 

(Pp.  132,  133, 134.) 

At  first  he  hoped  that  the  cloud  would  pass  away.     It  did  not.   ' 
It   seemed  to  grow  thicker    and  thicker.     His  favourite   books  ^ 
creased  to  charm  him.     Great  examples  had  lost  their  power  over 
Izum.     He  did  not  love  any  friend  sufficiently  to  confide  in  him. 
MHia  father  could  not  have  understood  him.     His  distress  was  not 
:K"e8pectable  in  his  own  eyes.     His  achievement  of  precocious  dis- 
-fcinction  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  vanity  and  ambition,  and 
^fcliiis  selfish  and  imselfish  pleasures  (a  more  unmitigated  Benthamite 
"^would  have  said  self-regarding  and  extra-regarding)  had  alike 
<3ea8ed  to  please.     He  went  about  hardly  remembering  what  he 
<5lid  ;  and  his  state  duiing  the  "  melancholy  winter  of  1826—1827  " 
^^vas  one  of  such  "  dry,  heavy,  dejection  "  that  he  began  to  question 
^he  duty  of  living,  and  thought  he  could  not  bear  such  a  life  for 
:Knore  than  a  year. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  current  moral  philosophy,  his  case 
'iKras  an  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting,  but  also  an  exceed- 
ingly simple   one.     With  all  the  impetus  of  enthusiasm  he  had 
struck  on  a  rock  not  laid  down  in  the  Benthamite  charts.     It  was 
"the  comer-stone   of  the  adverse  philosophy,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  "religion''  which  had  been  found  for  him  trembled  at  the 
shock. 

Observe  his  case  narrowly.  It  was  not  lliat  human  happiness 
having  been,  in  fact,  accomplished  under  his  eyes,  he  unexpectedly 
foimd  that  it  failed  to  give  him  pleasure  ;  but  that,  placing  the 
idea  of  this  happiness  before  his  mind,  with  all  the  license  of 
expectant  imagination,  he  fomid  that  he  had  ceased  to  desire  it. 
Word  it  how  he  will,  this  is  a  true  representation  of  his  posture  of 
mind.  He  did  not  find  the  water  bad,  but  he  had  ceased  to  be 
thirsty.  He  was  confronted  by  the  perception  that  the  pleasures  of 
benevolence  were  beyond  his  reach  unless  lie  liad  an  antecedent 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.  And  this,  if 
true,  is  the  contradiction  and  refutation  of  the  cardinal  principle 
which  gives  method  and  completeness  to  Benthamism. 

But  even  if  the  end  were  worthless,  could  not  the  chase  be  con- 
tinued for  its  own  sake  ? 

A  fox-hunter  does  not  cease  to  enjoy  hunting  because  he  ceases 
to  desire  the  death  of  the  fox.  May  we  not  pursue  human  happi- 
ness for  the  mere  excitement  of  the  game  ^^'ithout  caring  whether 
the  object  of  our  pui"feuit  is  venison  or  vermin  ?  Mr.  Mill's  answer 
rose  from  depths  which  his  philosophy  had  not  sounded,  and  was 
in  the  negative.     An  instinct  which  he  did  but  imperfectly  recog 
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iiize  told  Viini  that  in  this  case  at  least  the  chase  was  a  mockery 
unless  the  end  had  a  substantial  hold  on  the  mind.  ^'Qn  nebadine 
pas  avec  Tamour; '  as  a  sentimental  French  play  says.  The  bene- 
volent Bympathies  are  noble  with  a  self-sustained  nobility,  and 
authoritative  in  \'irtue  of  that  nobiht^'— or  they  are  nothing.  If 
they  are  seen  to  be  a  mere  amusement  they  cease  to  be  even  that. 
In  real  truth  that  sovereign  compound  of  love  and  duty  which  is 
inadequately  called  conscience  presented  itself  to  him;  and  without 
knowing  what  it  was  he  was  appalled  by  it — appalled  for  six 
whole  months.  He  saw  it,  but  not,  he  thought,  within  him.  Once 
apprehended,  it  terrified  him  by  its  absence  from  his  own  heart, 
though  in  truth  he  had  all  his  life  long  been  taught  that  he  had 
no  business  to  expect  it  there. 

There  are  men  who  would  not  have  been  so  terrified — men  to 
Avhom  the  cynical  ''bon  estomac,  mauvais  coeur"  is  a  sufficing 
recipe  for  happiness.     But  John  Mill  was  not  among  them. 

He  was  not  apparently  an  amiable  youth,  but  his  history  shows 
him  capable  of  piissionate  personal  attachment,  and  a  nature 
capable  of  strong  affections  antU  always  seek  an  object  for  them. 
He  was  also  an  egotist.  He  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
An  object  of  his  father's  unremitting  attention,  and  debarred  from 
the  penetrating  discipUne  of  boyish  companionship,  what  could  he 
think  of  but  himself  and  his  performances  ?  Air.  James  Mill, 
indeed,  who  to  a  philosopher  s  famiHarity  with  the  laws  of  human 
nature  joined  a  philosopher's  ignoitmce  of  that  nature  itself, 
seemed  to  suppose  that  he  could  check  the  inevitable  risings  of 
self-complacency  by  unsjnnpathetic  severity,  which,  as  a  wiser 
mother  would  have  told  him,  could  only  drive  it  inwards.  Finding 
himself  twenty-five  yeai*8  ahead  of  his  contempomries,  what 
prospect  could  he  brood  over  but  that  of  coming  unportance'i 
Nui-sed  ill  a  pliilosophy  whose  claim  to  attention  was  that  it 
reduced  all  motives  to  the  prospect  of  personal  pleasure,  what 
could  he  consistently  believe  in  but  his  own  interests  ?  The  self- 
sufficiency  which  under  these  circumstances  was  almost  unavoid- 
able, shows  itself  in  the  gravity  with  which  he  pronoimces  those 
wrong  who  thought  him  a  conceited  boy,  and  in  the  intellectual 
Pharisaism  (for  it  cannot  be  called  less)  with  which  he  pronouuces 
ordinary'  society  unwoi-thy  of  him  (p.  228).  But  egotist  as  he 
thus  became,  he  was  jsusceptible — highly  susceptible — to  the  idea 
of  disinterested  devotion  to  an  object.  At  the  bottom  of  his 
nature  the  yearnings  of  affection  and  the  sense  of  duty  lay  hidden 
in  unsuspected  strength. 

No  doubt  they  had  been  kept  under  by  a  \'igorous  practical 
pedantry.  To  most  children  praise  and  blame  are  not  only 
reward  and  punishment — ^they  open  the  conception  of  a  moral 
world — a  world  in  which  deseii  is  real  and  admiration  legitimate  ; 
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in  which  ceiiain  acts  are  not  only  beneficial  but  "  good."  others 

:«aot  only  inexpedient  but  "naughty."     Not  so  Mr.  James  Mill. 

•"'In  psychology,"  says  his  son,  "his  fundamental  doctrine  was  the 

:fbrmation  of  all  human  chamcter  by  circumstances,  through  the 

loniversal  principle  of  association,  and  the  consequent  unlimited 

X>o8sibility  "  of  improvement  by  education.    Accordingly,  as  we 

liave  seen,  praise  and  blame  were  to  him  mere  instrmnents  for  the 

formation  of  expedient  charactei's,  by  an  arbitrary  association  of 

pleasurable  ideas  wdth  expedient  actions.     They  were  to  man  what 

oarrots  or  sticks  are  to  a  horse  or  an  ass — enghies  of  manufacture, 

xiot  revelations  of  truth.     It  was  this  caiTot  and  stick  discipline  to 

"%rhich  Mr.  John  Mill  was  subjected,   and  which  ho  accepted 

dutifully  as  flowing  from  that  perfect  wisdom  of  wliioh  up  to  this 

"time   his  father  had  been   the   representative.       But  after  all, 

Jiumanity  is  ineradicable.     A  \'igorous  moral  nature  may  be  dis- 

"tiorted,  but  it  cannot  be  quite  repressed.     And  Mr.  JMiU's  mental 

<3isturbance  was  the  insurrection  of  such  a  moral  nature  against  a 

<3iscipline  wliich  had  given  no  object  to  his  aflfections,  and  a  philo- 

^sophy  which  refused  him  a  conscience.     The  concordat  which  had 

for  some  time  furnished  a  inodiis  vivendi  between  nature  and  philo- 

iQcphy  had  broken   down  ;   the  imdei*standing  that  his  nature 

"^vould  submit  to  a  selfish  theory  if  his  philosophy  Avould  justify  an 

xoBselfish  practice  was  for  the  moment  torn  up.     Revei-sing  the 

Visual  trials  of  youth,  the  dogmas  of  pleasure  were  face  to  face 

"^rith  the  instincts  of  duty,  and  he  had  to  choose  between  them. 

All  this,  however,  which  to  a  commonplace  observer  is  evident, 
^Alr.  Mill  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  to  liimself.  Indeed, 
if  he  had,  he  must  have  almost  begun  his  philosophy  anew.  But 
^»:ieither  was  he  altogether  disposed  to  sliirk  the  question  which 
load  been  sprung  upon  him.  He  accepted  conscientiously  the 
^::>bligation  of  explaining  himself  to  himself  in  his  own  and  liis 
tether's  calculus — ^that  is,  Avithout  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  con- 
science as  an  independent  motive  power. 

"  My  course  of  study  had  led  me  to  believe  that  all  mental  and  moral 

feelings  and  qualities,  whether  of  a  good  or  a  bad  kind,  were  the  results  of 

^Association ;  that  wo  love  one  thing  and  hate  another,  take  pleasure  in 

One  sort  of  action  or  contemplation,  and  pain  in  another  sort,  through  the 

^lin^ng  of  pleasurable  or  painful  ideas  to  these  things,  from  the  effect  of 

education  or  of  experience.    As  a  corollary  from  this,  I  had  always  heard 

it  maintained  by  my  father,  and  was  myself  convinced,  that  the  object  of 

education  should  be  to  form  the  strongest  possible  associations  of  the 

salutary  class ;  associations  of  pleasure  with  all  things  beneficial  to  the 

^reat  whole,  and  of  pain  with  all  things  hurtful  to  it.     This  doctrine 

appeared  inexpugnable ;  but  it  now  seemed  to  me,  on  retrospect,  that  my 

teachers  had  occupied  themselves   but  superficially  with  the  moans  of 

forming  and  keeping  up  these  salutary  associations.    They  seemed  to 

have  trusted  altogether  to  the  old  familiar  instruments,  praise  and  blame, 

reward  and  punishment.     Now  I  did  not  doubt  that  by  these  means, 

begun  early  and  applied  unremittingly,  intense  associations  of  pain  and 
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pleasure,  especially  of  pain,  might  be  created,  and  might  produce  desires 
and  aversions  capable  of  lasting  undimmished  to  the  end  of  life.  But  there 
must  always  be  something  artificial  and  .casual  in  associations  thus  pro- 
duced. The  pains  and  pleasures  thus  forcibly  associated  with  things  are 
not  connected  with  them  by  any  natural  tie ;  and  it  is  therefore,  I  thought, 
essential  to  the  durability  of  these  associations  that  they  should  have 
become  so  intense  and  inveterate  as  to  be  practically  indissoluble,  before 
the  habitual  exercise  of  the  power  of  analysis  had  commenced.  For  I  now 
saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  what  I  had  always  before  received  with  incredulity 
— ^that  the  habit  of  analysis  has  a  tendency  to  wear  away  the  feelings :  as 
indeed  it  has  when  no  other  mental  habit  is  (!ultivated,  and  the  analyzing 
spirit  remains  without  its  natinal  complements  and  correctives.  The  very 
excellence  of  analysis  (I  argued)  is  that  it  tends  to  weaken  and  undermine 
whatever  is  the  result  of  prejudice ;  that  it  enables  us  mentally  to  separate 
ideas  which  have  only  casually  climg  together  ;  and  no  associations  what- 
ever could  ultimately  resist  tliis  dissolving  force,  were  it  not  that  we  owe 
to  analysis  our  clearest  knowledge  of  the  permanent  sequences  in  nature ; 
the  real  connections  l)etween  things  not  dependent  on  our  will  and 
feelings ;  natural  laws,  by  virtue  of  which,  in  many  cases,  one  thing  is 
inseparable  from  another  in  fact ;  w'liich  laws,  in  pro[K)rtion  as  they  are 
clearly  perceived  and  imaginatively  realized,  cause  our  ideas  of  things 
which  are  always  joined  together  in  Nature,  to  cohere  more  and  more 
closely  in  our  tlioughts.  Analytic  habits  may  thus  even  strengthen  the 
associations  between  causes  and  effects,  means  and  ends,  but  tend  alto- 
gether to  weaken  those  which  ai*e,  to  speak  familiarly,  a  mere  matter  of 
feeUng.  They  arc  therefore  (1  thought)  favourable  to  prudence  and  clear- 
sightedness, but  a  jjerpetual  worm  at  the  root  both  of  the  passions  and  of 
the  virtues ;  and,  above  all,  fearfully  undermine  all  desires  and  all  plea- 
sures, which  are  the  effects  of  association — ^tliat  is,  according  to  the  theory 
I  held — all  except  the  purely  pliysical  and  organic,  of  the  eatire  insuffi- 
ciency of  which  to  make  life  desirable  no  one  had  a  stronger  conviction 
than  I  had.  These  w^ere  the  laws  of  human  nature,  by  which,  it  seemed 
to  me,  I  had  been  brought  to  my  present  state.  All  those  to  whom  I 
looked  up  were  of  opinion  that  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  with  human 
beings,  and  the  feelings  which  made  the  good  of  others,  and  especially  of 
mankind  on  a  large  scale,  the  object  of  existence?,  were  the  greatest  and 
surest  sources  of  liappiness.  Of  the  tnith  of  this  I  was  convinced,  but  to 
know  that  a  feeling  would  make  me  hai)py  if  I  had  it,  did  not  give  me  the 
feeling.  My  education,  I  thought,  had  failed  to  create  these  feelings  in 
sufficient  strcngtli  to  resist  the  dissolvhig  influence  of  analysis,  while  the 
whole  course  of  my  intellectual  cultivation  had  made  precocious  and  pre- 
mature analysis  the  inveterate  habit  of  my  mind.  .  .  .  And  there 
seemed  no  power  in  natui-e  sufiicient  to  begin  the  fonnation  of  my  cha- 
racter anew,  and  create  in  a  mind  now  irretrievably  analytic  fresh  associa- 
tions of  pleasure  witli  any  of  the  objects  of  human  desire."    (Pp.  136 — 139.) 

Pleasures  of  sense  he  saw  had  a  real  foundation  in  our  nature ; 
and  accordingly  the  most  searching  analysis  could  but  establish 
their  substantial  character.  But  then  they  were  wholly  insufficient 
for  the  happiness  of  a  human  being.  Moral  pleasure — ^pleasure  in 
the  happiness  of  others,  was,  to  a  man  who  was  susceptible  of  it, 
the  surest  source  of  happiness.  But  then  analysis  showed  that 
the  happiness  of  others  was  at  bottom  no  affair  of  ours ;  and 
under  the  solvent  force  of  this  demonstration  all  our  happiness- 
must  evaporate,  unless  in  early  life,  the  trick  (so  to  call  it)  o 
taking  pleasure  in  doing  good  had  been  too  firmly  fastened  in  th€^ 
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mindy  as  an  invincible  prejudice,  to  be  affected  by  any  intellectual 
exposure.     To  him  the  exposure  had  come  before  the  prejudice 
^was  inveterate.     The  truths  of  analysis  had  taken  root,  and  it 
^was  no  longer  possible  "  in  a  mind  now  ii-retrievably  analytic  "  to 
<)reate  fresh  associations  of  pleasure  with  beneficence.     To  one 
^who  believes  that  moral  phenomena  revolve  round  conscience,  the 
explanation  itself  is  a  curious  spectacle.    It  is  like  the  lucubration 
of  a  Ptolemaic  astronomer,  trying  to  impose  upon  an  audience  of 
dopemicans  the  system  of  cycles  and  epicycles  by  which  he  was 
liimself  obliged  to  methodize  the  sidereal  movements,  until  he 
should  convince  himself  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun. 
There,  however,  it  w€ts — Mr.  Mill's  accoimt  of  the  situation. 
Philosophy  appeared  to  have  gained  the  day — a  philosophy  of 
despair.    But  the  nature  which  he  had  repudiated  came  to  his 
^d.     The  mighty  mother,  who  had  alarmed  him,  put  forth  at  last 
lier  hand  to  soothe.     "  After  half  a  year  a  small  ray  of  Ught  broke 
dn   upon   my   gloom.     I  was  reading  accidentally  Marmontel's 
^M^moires,'  and  came  to  the  passage  which  relates  his  father's 
<leath,  the  distressed  position  of  his  family,  and  the  sudden  inspira- 
iion  by  which  he,  then  a  mere  boy,  felt  and  made  them  feel  that 
le  would  be  everything  to  them — would  supply  the  place  of  all 
ihat  they  had  lost.    A  vivid  conception  of  the  scene  and  its  feel- 
ings came  over  me,  and  I  was  moved  to  tears.    From  this  moment 
my  burden  grew  Ughter.     The  oppression  of  the  thought,  that  all 
feeling  was  dead  within  me,  was  gone.    I  was  no  longer  hopeless ; 
I  was  not  a  stock  or  a  stone.     I  had  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the 
material  out  of  wliich  all  worth  of  character  "  (in  which,  in  spite 
of  his  philosopliy  he  could  not  help  believing)   "  and  all  capacity 
for  happiness  are  made  "  (pp.  140,  141). 

The  cloud  broke ;  he  recovered  by  degrees  his  interest  in  life, 
and  was  never  again  so  miserable  as  he  had  been.  He  had  at 
least  affections,  or  the  capacity  of  them.  But  his  intellect  stood 
firm.  He  was  still  determined  to  believe  that  this  unselfishness 
of  which  he  felt  the  supreme  necessity  had  not  really  anything  in 
it.  A  fresh  concordat  had  to  be  negotiated ;  and  a  fresh  compro- 
mise was  patched  up  on  the  old  basis,  but  with  a  difference.  Philo- 
sophy was  to  reign  over  his  creed,  but  nature  was  to  dictate  his 
practice.  He  held  firmly  to  the  great  Benthamite  principle  that 
the  end  of  all  human  action  must  be  the  personal  happiness  of  the 
agent,  but  he  determined  that  men  must  act  as  if  it  were  not. 

'*  I  now  thought  that  this  end  (happiness)  was  only  to  l>e  attained  by  not 
making'  it  the  direct  end.  Those  only  are  happy,  I  said,  who  have  their 
minds  fixed  on  some  object  other  than  their  own  happiness — on  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  on  the  improvement  of  mankind,  even  on  some  art  or  pur- 
suit, followed  not  as  a  means,  but  as  itself  an  ideal  end.  Aiming  at  some- 
thing else  they  find  happiness  by  the  way.  .  .  .  The  only  chance  is  to 
treat  not  happiness,  but  some  end  external  to  it,  as  tlie  purpose  of  life.  .  .  . 

VOL.  XXVIII.  2   N 
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This  theory  now  became  the  basis  of  my  philosophy  of  life.  And  I  still 
liold  to  it  as  the  best  theory  for  all  those  who  have  but  a  moderate  degree, 
of  sensibility  and  of  capacity  for  enjo^Tnent,  that  is,  for  the  majority  of 
mankind."     (Pp.  142,  143.) 

A  less  direct  ooncessiou  to  the  moral  principle  wa8,'ithat  he  seems 
now  to  have  felt  the^  import Anote  6f  6«fn^  Sdmethin^giab  well'as  dunng 
something.  "  I  for  the  first  time  gave  itb  proper  place  iamong  the 
prime  nd'ceseities -of  humaxi  well-pbeing  to  the  lAteiiiaJtCTilture  of 
the  individual."  Poetical  and  other  susceptibilities  became  valu- 
able in  his  eye.  And  in  particular  he  was  fascinated  by  Words- 
worth's power  of  pitting  spiritual  Ufe  into  natural  scenery.  Words- 
^  worth  taught  him  "  that  there  was  real  permanent  happiness  in 
tranquil  contemplation,  .  .  .  not  only  without  turning  away  from, 
but  with  a  greatly  increased  interest  in,  the  common  feelings  and 
•ommon  destiny  of  mankind."  "  The  deUght  which  these  poems 
gave  me  proved  that  with  culture  of  this  sort  there  was  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  most  confirmed  habit  of  analysis"  (p.  148). 

•Thus  vii-tue  might  properly.be  cultivated,  not  only  as  an  exciting 
career, '  but,  among  other  susceptibilities,  as  a  pleasant  dreaoL 
"  The  intensest  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  a  cloud  Ughtod  by  the 
setting  sun  is  no  hindrance  to  ray  knowing  that  the  cloud  is 
vapour  of  water,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  vapour  in  a  state  of 
suspension  ;  and  I  am  just  as  likely  to  allow  for  and  act  on*  these 
physical  laws  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  do  so,  as  if  I  had  been 
incapable  of  percei\-ing  any  distinction  between  beauty  and 
ugliness"  (p.  152).  So  apparently  we  may  admire  the  beautiful 
prismatic  colours  of  the  bubble  Adrtue  while  perfectly  aware  that 
the  touch  which  destroys  its  spherical  conformation  Avill  reduce  it 
to  a  spray  of  soap  and  water. 

Nature  had  not  yet  quite  done  with  him.  During  the  few  fol- 
lowing years  he  "found  the  fabric  of  his  old  and  taught  opinions 
giving  way  in  many  places  ;  and  never  allowed  it  to  fall  to  pieces, 
but  was  incessantly  occupied  in  weaving  it  anew"  (p.  151).  He 
was  occupied  in  an  immense  arnount  of  transitional  thinking. 

'•  Much  of  this,  it  is  true,  consisted  in  rediscovering  things  known  to  iD 
the  world,  which  I  had  previously  disbelieved  or  disregarded..  But  the  re- 
discovery was  to  me  a  discovery,  gi\'ing  me  plenary  possession  of  the 
truths,  not  as  traditional  platitudes,  but  fresh  from  their  source ;  and  ii 
seldom  failed  to  place  them  m  some  new  light  by.  which  they  were  recon- 
ciled with,  and  seemed  to  confinn  while  they  modified,  the  truths  less 
generally  known  which  lay  in  my  early  opinions,  and  in  no  essential  part 
of  which  I  at  any  time  wavered."    (P.  168.) 

Something  of  this  kind  came  to  pass  in  regard  to  tlie  rexata 
tpifrMio  of  free-will,  which  now  began  to  exercise  him. 

^  Durinp^  the  later  returns  of  my  dejection  the  dootrine  of  what  is  called 
phikMophical  necessity  weighed  upon  me.    I  Mt  a^  if  I  was  soieiitifiod|f 
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proved  to  be  tlie  helpless  slave  of  antecedent  circumstances;  as  if  my 
character  and  that  of  all  others  had  been  formed  forme  by  agencies  beyond 
our  own  control,  and  was  wholly  out  of  our  own  power.  ...  I  pon- 
<lered  painfully  on  the  subject,  till  gradually  I  saw  light  through  it."  He  -:::>s 
xediscovered  "  that,  though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  our 
own  desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  cii'cumstances,  and  that  which  is 
really  inspiriting  and  ennobUng  in  the  doctrine  of  free-will  is  the  conviction 
that  we  have  real  power  over  the  formation  of  our  own  character ;  that 
our  will,  by  influencing  some  of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our  future 
liabitB  or  capacities  of  willing."  ' 

And  with  this  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied,  though  he  adr 
onitted  as  "  most  true"  (Logic,  book  vi.  cap.  2,  sec.  3,  vol.  ii.  p. 
426)  that  this  very  **  will  to  alter  our  character  is  given,  not  by 
.any  effort  of  ours,  but  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  help. 
It  comes  to  us  from  external  causes  or  not  at  all."  To  this  fatal 
objection  he  replies  with  an  odd  kind  of  ingenuity,  that  if  wo  desire 
to  change  ourselves  we  can  do  so,  and  if  we  do  not  it  does  not 
signify — ^and  therefore  that  we  have  (as  I  understand)  all  the  free- 
dom which  we  want — all  that  is  necessary  to  give  us  spirit  and 
aiobility.  His  experience  does  not  infoim  him,  it  seems,  that  the 
inability  to  desire  is  as  oppressive  as  the  inability  to  obtain  what 
"we  desire — that  men  every  day  wish  in  vain  that  they  could 
change  their  wishes,  and  groan  under  the  inexorable  necessities 
of  a  character  which  they  cannot  throw  off  by  any  inner  force  of 
which  they  are  masters.  Surely  what  has  been  said  of  the  father 
may  be  repeated  of  his  pupil,  that,  learned  and  ingenious  as  he 
may  be  in  what  concerns  the  laws  of  human  nature,  he  is  greatly 
ignorant  of  that  nature  itself.  The  empire  of  circumstance  is  not 
less  oppressive  or  hiuniliating  because  it  is  exercised  through  as 
well  as  over  the  Avill.  The  slavery  does  not  cease  to  bo  slavery 
because  the  will  itself  is  subdued  by  it,  nor  power  become  '•  real " 
which  is  only  exerted  by  such  an  enslaved  will. 

Mr.  Mill  had  to  confront  the  usual  dilemma.  Either  man  lias  a 
real  and  ultimate  power  over  some  of  his  own  actions,  or  he  has 
no  such  power.  If  he  has,  he  is  to  that  extent  a  first  cause  ;  if 
ho  has  not,  he  is  altogether  a  macliuie.  Mr.  Mill  had  a  philoso- 
phical conviction  that  he  was  not  himself  a  first  cause,  but  was 
driven  to  despair  by  thinking  himself  a  mere  machine.  How- 
ever, he  received  consolation  himself,  and  oflei*8  it  to  others, 
in  the  thought  that  a  will — though  not  a  free  one — is  among 
the  cog-wheels  of  liis  machinery..  I  do  not  myself  see  how 
this  mends  matters.  But  Mr.  Mill  was  able  to  stop  his  own 
mouth  with  it.  And  so  the  arrangement  between  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  self  was  for  the  moment  rounded  off. 
He  could  pursue  noble  objects,  telling  himself  that  ho  pursued 
them  for  their  own  sakes.  He  could  use  freely  the  language  of 
moral  approval  and  blame,  and  could  indulge  the  feelings  which 
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they  express.  Indeed  the  personal  character  and  teaching  of  our 
Saviour  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
partly  of  regret  at  the  great  opportmiity  which  was  lost  to  the 
world,  but  partly,  also,  of  real,  though  one-sided  admiration.  The 
beUef  which  he  had  derived  from  Marmontel  in  his  own  capacity 
of  affection  must  have  been  confirmed  by  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  wife  of  a  friend,  whom  he  ultimately  married,  and 
to  whose  portraiture  a  great  part  of  his  subsequent  autobiography 
is  devoted.  But  his  practical  recreancy  from  the  Benthamite 
system  did  not  shake  his  philosophical  fideh'ty  to  the  piinciple 
which  had  originally  captivated  him.  To  the  notion  of  a  moral 
sense — ^whether  innate  or  connatural,  inborn  or  uprising — he  was 
as  determinedly  opposed  as  in  the  heyday  of  his  Benthamite 
enthusiasm. 

The  result  appears  in  his  book  on  "Utilitarianism."  He  was  not 
a  man  to  be  satisfied  without  rationalizing,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
a  conclusion  so  uncongenial  as  that  the  cardinal  principle  of  his 
philosophy  was  true  in  theory  and  false  in  practice.  And  here  he 
suppUes  a  harmony.  He  proclaims  as  unreservedly  as  ever  the 
great  negative  on  which  his  system  rests,  that  "pleasure  and 
freedom  from  pain  are  the  onbj  things  desirable  as  ends,  and  that 
all  desu*able  things  (which  are  as  numerous  in  the  Utilitarian  as 
in  any  other  system)  are  desirable  either  for  the  pleasure  inherent 
in  themsejves  or  as  means  to  the  promotion  of  pleasure  and  the 
prevention  of  pain."     (Utilitarianism,  p.  10,  Ed.  1871.) 

From  this  unambiguous  first  principle  Bentham,  as  we  have 
seen,  drew  the  corollary  which  logic  and  the  coherency  of  his 
system  required.  To  say  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  desirable 
is  surely  to  say  that  nothing  is  desirable  except  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  pleasure  which  it  contains.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
pleasure  cannot  be  more  desirable  than  a  greater,  except  in  virtue 
of  some  desirable  element  other  than  its  pleasurableness.  But  by 
hypothesis  no  such  element  exists.  If  a  benevolent  pleasure  is 
more  intense  and  durable  than  one  of  maUgnity,  it  must  be  bettei 
worth  having.  If  not,  it  cannot.  To  eke  out  its  deficiency  by 
speaking  of  benevolence  as  noble,  excellent,  or  obKgatory,  is  to 
say  that  nobility,  excellence,  or  performance  of  duty,  are  desirable 
in  themselves,  independently  of  the  pleasure  they  confer.  Thig 
is  to  introduce  "  ought "  in  disguise,  and  re-establish  the  reign  oi 
"  caprice."  Bentham's  great  engine  of  argumentative  destruction 
the  inteiTOgative  "  why  ?  "  appUes  to  it  directly  and  conclusively 
The  question  "  why "  I  prefer  a  greater  pleasure  to  a  less,  or  8 
less  pain  to  a  greater,  answers  itself.  And  therein  is  the  force  oj 
Benthamism.  But  "why"  am  I  to  prefer  a  noble  to  an  ignobk 
pleasure  t  Why  am  I  to  prefer  the  pleasure  of  others  to  my  own 
the  two  being  shown  to  be  really  in  conflict  t    No  answer  if 
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possible  except  by  appeaKng  to  a  sentiment  which  acknowledges 
another  object  of  desire  beyond  and  besides  pleasure. 

But  this  necessary  consequence  Mr.  Mill  refuses.  *'  It  is  quite 
compatible,"  he  says,  "  with  the  principle  of  utility  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  pleasure  are  more  desirable  and  more 
valuable  than  others.  ...  It  would  be  absurd  that  wliile,  in 
estimating  all  other  things,  quality  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  quantity,  the  estimation  of  pleasure  should  be  supposed  to 
depend  on  quantity  alone."  (UtiKtarianism,  pp.  11,  12.)  Not 
at  all  absurd,  but,  on  his  own  theory,  natural  if  not  necessary.  If 
*•  all  other  things"  are  only  valuable  as  instruments  of  pleasure,  and 
if  they  are  only  instrumental  to  pleasure  in  virtue  of  some  quality, 
it  is  plain  that  the  first  condition  of  their  value  is  that  they  should 
have  as  much  as  possible  of  this  quaUty ;  the  second  that  they 
should  be  themselves  plentiful.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can 
detect  in  all  that  is  valuable  one  only  element  of  real  value,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  absurd  to  imagine  that  this  element  should 
be  only  measurable  against  itself  in  respect  of  its  amoimt,  un- 
affected by  any  accidental  peculiarities  which  leave  that  amoimt 
imchanged. 

Mr.  Mill,  however,  proceeding  on  this  difference  of  kind,  con- 
structs for  himself  a  certain  "sense  of  dignity"  which  seems  no 
better  than  conscience,  shorn  of  its  imperial  breadth  and  flexi- 
bility ;  and  then,  without  further  justification,  goes  on  to  claim  self- 
devotion  as  a  possible  Utilitarian  virtue,  and  to  declare  that  "  the 
UtiUtarian  morality  does  recognize  in  human  beings  the  power  of 
sacrificing  their  own  greatest  good  for  the  good  of  others'' 
(p.  24). 

That  is  to  say,  he  holds  at  the  same  time,  first,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  man  to  desire  anything  but  pleasure,  and  next  that  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  to  that  of  others — 
not  for  his  own  greater  pleasure  but  absolutely. 

And,  with  all  this,  he  is  unreasonable  enough  to   charge  the 

assailants  of   UtiUtarianism  with  injustice  (p.  24)  because  they 

refuse  to  recognize  his  change  of  front,  and  point  out,  with  the 

author  of  his   philosophy,   that   Utilitarianism   is  nothing  if  not 

Selfish.     "  The  assailants  of  Utilitarianism,"  he  says,  *'  seldom  have 

the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  happiness  which  forms  the 

Utilitarian  standard  of  what  is  right  in  conduct,  is  not  the  agent's 

own  happiness  but  that  of  all  concerned."     And  then  he  proceeds 

to  expand  this  doctrine  as  composedly  as  if  it  were  not  directly 

contradictoiy  to  the  cardinal  principle   of   Bentham,    which   he 

adopts  unreserv'odly. 

It  must  have  been  in  virtue  of  his  fidelity  to  Bentham,  and,  not- 
^thstanding  his  infidehty,  that  he  found  himself  called  on  to  take 
in  hand  the  demolition  of  self-evident  truths.    Bentham,  we  have 
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seen,  had  convinced  him  that  phrases  like  "  the  law  of  n'afure/* 
"  right  reason,"  **  the  moral  sense,"  *•  natural  rectitude,"  and  the 
Uke,  were  disguised  dogmatism  unjustified  by  reason.  But  the 
course  of  controversy  led  Mr.  Mill  to  see  that,  if  it  was  possible  for 
ti-uths  to  be  mathematically  self-evident,  it  might  also  be  possible 
for  them  to  be  morally  self-evident,  and  therefore  that  so  long  as 
mathematical  tniths  were  admitted  to  be  self-supporting,  Ben- 
tham's  work  remained  incomplete.  He  set  to  work  to  complete  it 
by  showing  that  nothing  at  all  was  self-evident,  but  that  mathe- 
matical, like  moral  trutlis,  were  founded  on  experience. 

"  The  notiou  that  truths  external  to  the  mind  may  be  known  by  intuition 
or  consciousness,  independently  of  observation  and  experience,  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  these  times,  the  great  intellectual  support  of  false  doctrines  and 
bad  institutions.  By  tlie  aid  of  this  theory  every  inveterate  belief  and  every 
intense  feeling,  of  which  the  origin  is  not  remembered,  is  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  obligation  of  justifying  itself  by  reason,  and  is  erected  into  its  own 
all-sufficient  voucher  and  justification.  There  never  was  such  an  instru- 
ment devised  for  consecrating  all  deep-seated  prejudices.  And  the  chief 
strength  of  this  false  philosophy  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion  lies  in  the 
appeal  which  it  is  accustomed  to  make  to  the  evidence  of  mathematics  and 
of  the  cognate  branches  of  physical  science.  To  expel  it  from  these  is  to 
drive  it  from  its  strong  hold ;  and  because  this  had  never  been  efifectuaUy 
done,  the  intuitive  school,  even  after  what  my  father  had  written  in  his 
'  .\nalysis  of  the  Mind,'  had  in  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  published  writings 
were  concerned,  on  the  whole,  the  l>est  of  the  argument.  In  attempting  to 
clear  up  the  real  nature  of  the  e^'idence  of  mathematical  and  physical 
truths,  the  '  System  of  Logic '  met  the  intuitive  philosophers  on  ground 
on  wliich  they  liad  previously  been  deemed  imassailable,  and  gave  its  own 
explanation,  from  experience  and  association,  of  that  peculiar  character  of 
what  are  called  necessary  truths,  which  is  adduced  as  proof  that  their 
evidence  must  come  from  a  dooi>tM*  source  than  experience." — Atitob,^  p. 
225. 

I  wish  to  clear  this  issue  in  my  own  way,  at  the  cost  of  saying 
what  is  extremely  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  thought  on  the 
subject,  and,  indeed,  lias  been,  in  part,  already  said.  The  question 
is  not  to  what  extent  every  man  has  in  his  own  heart  a  monitor 
which  informs  him  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  particular 
cases  as  they  arise.  The  Utilitarian  may,  without  inconsistency, 
admit  the  existence  of  a  certain  moral  tact,  analogous  to  a  poetical 
or  artistic  instinct,  speaking  the  truth  in  its  own  department — ^not, 
indeed,  infalUbly — but  with  greater  promptitude  and  subtlety  than 
i-atiocination.  We  may  have  different  analyses  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  we  need  not  differ  about  its  existence.  The  real  issue  I  under- 
stand to  be  this.  Those  whom  Mr.  Mill  calls  the  intuitive  school 
maintain  that,  as  in  mathematics,  the  human  mind,  having  embraced 
as  possible  the  conceptions  of  space  and  equahty,  perceives  with 
certainty,  as  an  ultimate  and  necessary  truth,  that  spaces  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  each  other ;  so  the  same  human 
mind,  having  embraced  as  possible  tlife  conceptions  of  free-will. 
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of  happiness,  aiKi  of  misery,  perceives  with  the  same  certainty,  as 
«knother  self-eustained  and  necessary  truth,  that  a  free  agent  who 
cleUvers  himself  over  to  willing  and  effecting  the  misery  of  others 
^^'worge  than  one  who  devotes  himself  over  to  wilUng  and  effecting 
'their  happiness,  and,  •  more  than  this,  that  in  the  distribution  of 
'pleasure  and  pain  there  is  a  certain  fitness  (in  the  absence  of  other 
T-easons)  in  assigning  the  greater  share  of  pleasure  and  the  lesser 
share  of  pain  to  the  better  rather  than  the  worse  being.  In  other 
^words,  they  claim  for  the  human  mind^  when  soimd  and  mature,  the 
power  first  of  forming  a  moral  conception  only  to  be  embodied  in 
JBUch  words  as  *^'good"  and  *^  bad,"  and  secondly,  of  seeing axiomati- 
cally  that  benevolence  and  justice  are  "  better  "  than  malignity 
and  injustice. 

This  it  is  which  Mr.  Mill  denies :  and  because  he  denies  it  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  he  has  to  deny  it  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics. 
liVith  regard  to  morals,  he  says  that  we  have  no  internal  sense 
which  supplies  us  with  authoritative  conceptions  of  goodness  and 
desert ;  but  holds  (as  I  understand)  that  circumstances  will,  if  we 
are  reasonably  fortunate,  have  impressed  on  our  natures  certain 
associations  of  pleasure  with  acts  which  are  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures— ^that  it  is  their  interest  and  ours  to 
cultivate  these  associations  by  means  of  praise  and  blame,  reward 
and  punishment — that  this  almost  universal  interest  leads  to  an 
almost  universal  and  frequently  unconscious  conspiracy  for  this 
purpose — and  that  the  outcome  of  this  almost  universal  con- 
spiracy is  the  feeling  which  we  call  approval,  and  erect  into  a 
religion.  With  regard  to  mathematics,  he  says  (as  I  understand), 
that  the  habit  of  finding  without  exception,  and  under  every  con- 
ceivable test,  that  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  each 
other,  disables  us  from  imagining  that  in  some  very  different  order 
of  things,  this  may  not  be  the  case,  and  leads  us  to  suppose  our- 
selves capable  of  perceiving  this  intuitively  as  a  necessary  truth. 
Even  if  my  understanding  of  Mr.  Mill  is  imperfect,  thus  much  is 
clear,  th^t  the  question,  whether  moral  and  mathematical  truths 
are  founded  on  intuition  or  on  experience,  pierces  to  the  very  root 
and  origin  of  all  human  knowledge,  on  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
exhibit  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Mill  finds  himself  obUged  to 
adopt. 

Those  conclusions  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
hird  book  of  his  "  Logic,"  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  refers.  In- 
duction, whicii  is,  according  to  him,  the  sole  film  basis  of  all  that 
we  know,  may  be  summarily  defined  as  a  "  generalization  from 
experience."  But  then  it  is  inevitable  to  ask,  by  what  right 
human  beings  generalize  ?  On  what  ground,  in  the  absence  of 
intuition,  do  we  expect  that  because  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  same  thing  has  happened  for  ten  thousand  years,  it  will 
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happen  again  when  next  the  same  circumstances  recur  1  Granted 
that  millions  upon  millions  of  men  have  died,  why  therefore  should 
we  expect  to  die  ourselves  ?  Our  warrant  for  this  expectation  is 
to  be  found,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  in  "  a  universal  fact,"  difiFerently 
described  by  different  philosophers,  but  expressed  by  him  in  tte 
proposition  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform." 

But  then  the  question  recurs  (still  in  the  absence  of  intuition), 
how  are  we  to  know  that  the  course  of  nature  has  been  or  will  be 
imiform  in  matters  beyond  our  experience  ?  Mr.  Mill  is  at  some 
pains  to  reply  that  this  is  itself  an  induction  of  the  largest  kind — 
a  generalization  from  experience,  resting  on  particular  facts  ascer- 
tained by  almost  infinite  observation. 

The  course  of  argument  will  be  most  simply  represented  in  a 
scries  of  questions  and  answers : — 

Why  are  we  to  believe  any  abstract  or  general  truth  whatever  t 

Because  of  experience. 

Why  are  we  to  believe  experience  ? 

Because  the  course  of  nature  is  tmiform. 

Why  are  we  to  beKeve  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform? 

Because  of  experience. 
.      WHiy  are  we  to  believe  experience  ? 

Because  the  course  of  nature  is  imiform.  And  so  on,  ad 
infinitum. 
That  is  to  say,  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge  (except 
/  that  of  particular  facts)  is  to  be  sought  at  the  bottom  of  a 
/  bottomless  pit,  only  accessible  by  perpetually  arguing  in  a  circle. 
I  The  explanation  by  which  Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  mitigate  the 
'  apparent  audacity  of  this  reasoning,  will  bo  found  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  **  Logic."  I  reproduce  in  his 
words  what  I  understand  to  be  its  pith : — 

'•  The  assertion  that  our  inductive  processes  assume  a  law  of  causation 
[explained  to  mean  invariable  and  unconditional  sequence],  while  the  law 
of  causation  is  itself  a  case  of  induction,  is  a  paradox  only  on  the  old 
theory  of  reasoning,  which  supixjses  the  universal  truth,  or  major  premiss 
in  a  ratiocination  to  be  the  real  proof  of  the  particular  truths  which  are 
r)stensibly  inferred  from  it.  According  to  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the 
present  treatise,  the  major  premiss  is  not  the  proof  of  the  conclusion,  but 
i.s  itself  proved  along  with  the  conclusion  from  the  same  evidence." — 
Logic y  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

Surely  this  is  mere  mystification.  In  the  part  of  his  treatise  to 
which  Mr.  Mill  refers,  he  points  out,  with  tnith  (like  many  others 
before  and  after  him),  that  men  practically  argue  from  particulars 
to  particulars,  dispensing  with  an  exphcit  major  premiss.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  present  question,  which  is  whether 
without  the  assumption  of  some  general  principle  any  particulars 
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win  irarrant  any  conclusiou  at  all  t  Xo  manipulation  i>f  major  pn^ 
misses  will  enable  him  to  show  that  the  validity  of  the  iuductivo 
process  can  be  proved  by  induction.  AMiat  is  a  j>etitio  principii  if 
this  is  not  ? 

It  is  fair  perhaps  to  add  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Mill  attempts 
(as  I  should  say)  to  disguise  the  collapse  of  his  theory. 

- 1  afcree  with  Mr.  Bain,"  he  says,  ^^  in  the  opinion  that  the  roPoinblana> 
of  what  we  have  not  experienced  to  what  we  have,  is,  hy  a  law  of  our 
nature,  presumed  through  the  energy  of  the  idea  lH»foro  ox|HTiouce  has 
proved  it." 

**  Stick  a  feather  in  his  crown,"  says  the  nursery  song,  **  and  call 
lim  Macaroni."     What  is  this  law  of  our  nature,  forcing  belief 
through  the  energy  of  an  idea,  but  intuition  with  a  feather  in  his 
crown  t 

But  leaving  this  argument  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  fully 
admitting,  what  of  coui-se  is  undeniable,  that  experience  is  one 
of  our  great  teachers  of  truth,  I  desire  to  exhibit  the  oonao- 
quences  of  adopting  it  for  sole  teacher,  as  they  are  accepted  by 
Mr.  Mill. 

And  first,  Avith  regard  to  self-evident  truths  in  general,  I  submit 
an  observation.  K  a  herd  of  animals  are  seen  at  a  distance,  a 
very  long-sighted  man  can  tell  us  more  immediately  and  more 
certainly  than  his  neighbour  what  tliey  are.  But  if  ono  of  the 
animals  is  put  on  the  tablci  his  advantap^c  cpaHcjH,  and  his  ncji^h- 
bour,  not  being  absolutely  blind,  or  delirious,  or  mibjciel  to  Hp(;cial 
delusion,  can  see  as  clearly  as  he  can  that  a  dog  in  a  dog.  Nor 
is  this  equality  impaired,  even  though  the  long-Hight(;(l  man  may 
be  the  first  to  tell  the  colour  of  the  dog's  eyelaHh(;H,  or,  Ix'ing  a 
zoologist,  may  perplex  the  neighbour  nnich  by  (^roHH-exatiiining 
him  as  to  the  exact  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  cni. 

I  venture  to  think  that  something  like  this  is  true  of  ih^*  int'^neet. 
In  a  subtle  or  (extended  or  intrif.*ate  (^uention,  a  man  of  knciwhidgo 
and  capacity  sees  his  way  l^efore  an  avenig(»  tliink<r  lias  wc^ll 
mastered  the  meaning  of  th(;  terms  used.  But  in  matters  of 
extreme  simplicity  (happily  for  mankind^  this  difl*<nrne<*  aluK^Ht 
vanishes.  Newton's  maid-servant  could  |)rol)ably  s<-<;  that  two  and 
one  made  three  as  clr*arly  as  the  great  astronomer  hininelf.  It 
is  conceivable  that  she  might  ^-ven  hav<r  beat^-n  him  Im  drawing 
simple  conclusions,  by  use  of  the  four  first  nihs  of  arithmetic. 
And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  exf>erience  in  practical  matters 
tliat  the  clever  man  misleads  himself  l>y  his  own  Fnl;th'ty,  and 
oven  obscures  what  he  can  understafjd  bv  the  dust  wlii'li  he  rai*-:eH 
in  searching  for  what  he  cannot,  hi  elementary  matt*  rs,  there- 
fore, I  claim,  fir  men  of  fair  sens*-*.  seriouHneHs,  and  'rdueation,  the 
right  to  piacv-  mn'rh  reliance  on  .li*  ir  ov/n  di.ntinet  pereeptions,  in 
VOL.  -XXVlil.  2  o 
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the  face  of  high  authority,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Mill  may 
point  out  respecting  human  liability  to  error. 

Now,  as  to  these  axioms,  the  more  I  (as  an  average  man) 
examine  my  own  mind,  the  more  completely  I  find  myself  satisfied 
about  them.  If  I  am  informed  that  in  a  particular  case  two  spaces 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  have  been  found  not  to  be  equal  to 
each  other,  or  that  two  imits  added  to  three  have  been  found  to 
be  more  than  five,  I  say,  with  a  confidence  beyond  what  any 
experience  could  give,  that  the  thing  cannot  be.  I  refuse  to 
involve  myself  in  arguments  to  which  Mr.  Mill  introduces  his 
readers  respecting  the  inconceivable,  and  the  imbeKevablc,  and 
the  unthinkable,  and  the  incompatible.  I  know  my  own  meaning, 
and,  such  as  it  is,  have  expressed  it  to  my  own  satisfaction  in  mono- 
syllables, and  I  deny  that  it  receives  any  new  Ught  from  being 
expressed  pentesyllabically.  "  I  see  that  it  can  not  be."  The 
name  of  Mill  and  the  more  fonnidable  name  of  Herschel — more 
formidable  not  merely  from  the  eminent  capacity  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  but  because  his  opinion  (I  assume)  was  not  formed 
imder  the  pressure  of  controversy — do  not  overpower  me.  How 
can  I  beheve,  on  the  authority  of  these  great  men,  that  two  and 
two  may  possibly  make  five,  when  even  their  own  existence  is 
less  clear  to  me  than  that  two  and  two  only  make  four?  Provoco 
ad  populum. 

To  some  extent  Mr.  Mill  agrees  with  me.  He  appears  to 
admit  that  the  conclusions  of  experienpe  cannot  be  absolute.  I 
suppose  he  cannot  help  liimself.  Indeed  when  we  consider  the 
possibilities  of  the  universe,  infinite  space  before  and  behind, 
infinite  time  before  and  after — perhaps  also  within  the  same  space 
and  time,  or  emancipated  altogether  from  the  laws  of  space  and 
time,  infinitely  numerous  and  infinitely  different  orders  of  existence 
incapable  of  physical  or  intellectual  contact  with  each  other — 
when  we  recollect  all  this,  it  becomes  quite  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  the  observation  of  facts  for  a  few  pitiful  thousands  of  years 
on  the  surface  of  an  extremely  insignificant  member  of  a  single 
trumpery  sidereal  system  can  furnish  ground  for  a  generalization 
which  shall  extend  to  all  space  and  time,  and  all  other  things 
which  are  not  space  and  time.  In  order  to  warrant  so  gigantic  an 
appUcation  of  a  principle  it  is  indispensable  to  be  convinced 
that  the  principle  is  necessarily  true — a  conviction  which 
experience  alone  cannot  give.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Mill  seems  fully 
aware,  and  he  limits  accordingly  the  authority  of  experience. 
He  is  prepared  to  believe  that  in  other  orders  of  existence  two 
and  three  may  be  equal  to  four,  and  that  distances  equal  to  the 
same  may  not  be  equal  to  each  other.  That  a  straight  line  is 
everywhere  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  he  will  not 
pronounce,  though  he  does  not  doubt  it  to  be  true  in  the  regioa 
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\i  the  fixed  stars,  where  (he  says)  we  have  ample  reason  to  beUeve 

'ft^hat  the  present  constitution  of  space  exists.  (Logic,  i.  363.)     But 

Xie   goes  farther  still.     Our  fundamental  beUef  'Hhat  the  same 

^proposition   cannot  be   true   and   false   at   the   same  time"   is, 

--^a<)cording  to  him,  no  exception  from  the  general  law  of  axioms, 

"Tbeing  in  fact  "  one  of  our  first  and  most  famiUar  generaKzations 

from     experience."       It  shares,  therefore,   the    nature   of  other 

generalizations,  in  being  Kmited  by  the  experience  on  which  it  is 

:fbunded.     And  in  worlds  of  which  we  have  no  experience  Mr. 

TM^ill  was  bound  to  beUeve,  and,  I  doubt  not,  did  believe  it  con- 

-^jeivable  that  the  same  proposition  might  (of  course  in  the  same 

^^nse)  be  true  and  false. 

That  any  person  who  understands  what  he  himself  means  by 

'Clie  word  "true,"  and  who  also  understands  what  he  himself  means 

'fcy  the  word  "  false  " — i.e.,  not  true, — should  bo  of  opinion  that 

^nnder  certain  conditions  the  same  thing  should  be  one  and  the 

^>ther,  is  to  my  apprehension  so   enormously  impossible  that,  re- 

:flecting  on  the  matter  as  quietly  as  I  can,  I  feel  a  difficulty  in 

^^scaping  the  conclusion  that  either  I  am  or  he  must  have  been  in 

^t  state  of  mental  derangement. 

And  now,  whether  Mr.  Mill  is  right  or  wrong,  I  will  attempt  to 
«Bummarize  some  of  his  conclusions. 

On  the  one  side  is  the  theory  that  we  are  capable  of  desiring 
;2)articular  things  independently  of  the  pleasure  they  give  us  ;  and, 
-mmong  the  rest,  that  man  has  an  intuitive  sense  of  goodness  which 
^makes  goodness  in  its  multitudinous  forms  desirable.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  theory  that  pleasure  is  the  only  possible  object  of 
desire,  and  experience  the  only  foundation  of  knowledge. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
^eat  anti-intuitioiiist  and  Utilitarian  teacher  finds  himself 
^hiven : — 

First,  that  though  the  theory  of  disinterested  action  may  be 
false  in  philosophy,  yet  it  must  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  be 
^opted  as  a  rule  of  Ufe,  if  life  is  to  be  worth  having. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  possible  to  act  disinterestedly,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  desire  anything  but  our  own  interest. 

Thirdly,  that  an  intuitive  certainty  that  good  is  good  (un- 
founded as  it  is)  is  as  respectable  as  an  intuitive  certainty  that 
equals  to  the  same  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Fourthly,  that  if  we  substitute  experience  for  intuition  as  the 
basis  of  knowledge,  that  basis  is  to  be  reached  by  the  process 
commonly  called  "  arguing  in  a  circle,"  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottom- 
less pit. 

And  lastly,  Mr.  ilill  would  not,  I  imagine,  shrink  from  the  con- 
olusion  that  in  the  extremely  remote  region  to  which  the  founda- 
tions of  all  human  knowledge  are  thus  relegated,  the  conditions 
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of  existence  may  be  such  that  even  if  the  intuitive  theory  (or  any- 
thing else)  be  absolutely  false,  this  need  not  prevent  its  being 
entirely  true. 

If  the  intellect  of  our  universities  (as  I  imderstand  to  be  the 
case)  is  being  moulded  into  accordance  with  this  philosophy,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  may  expect  some  startling  conclusions  from 
the  rising  generation.  Whether  these  conclusions  will  be  long 
maintained,  either  by  the  thinking  or  by  the  unthinking  part  of 
the  world  outside,  is  another  msttter. 

Blachford. 


AUTOMATISM  AND  EVOLUTION. 


^  W^HE  eloquent  and  learned  address  delivered  by  Professor 
A    Tyndall  at  Belfast,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  followed  by  what 

"Was  termed  the  "  brilliant  vindication  "  of  Professor  Hnxley,  may  be 
Considered  to  mark  an  epoch  in  philosopliical  thought,  as  being  a 
lull,  formal,  and  public  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  This  conclusion  is  precise 
and  intelligible,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  two  short  propositions, 
the  second  being  the  uatural  and  inevitable  corollary  of  the 
firet— 

1.  Matter  is  ALL-PO^vERFUI-  and  all-sufficient. 

2.  Man  is  only  a  sentient  automaton. 


The  enunciation  of  doctrines  such  as  these,  on  such  authority, 
and  before  such  an  assembly,  could  not  fail  to  cause  great 
excitement,  both  amongst  the  few  who  think  for  themselves,  and 
the  many  who  allow  others  to  think  for  them,  and  to  form  their 
opinions.  And  whilst  they  were  received  at  tlie  time  with  "  whirl- 
winds of  applause,"  and  have  since  been  upheld  with  enthusiasm, 
as  being  the  "  death-knell  of  superstition,"  and  the  signal  for  the 
"  emancipation  of  thought,"  there  huve  not  been  wanting  earnest 
and  enlightened  seekers  after  truth  wherever  it  was  to  be  found, 
who  have  not  only  refused  to  accept  this  teaching  and  its  "  logical 
consequences,"  but  have  been  unable  to  see  in  it  anything  more 
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than  a  flimsy  fra.nework  of  hypothesis,  constructed  upon  imaginary 
or  irrelevant  facts,  with  a  complete  departure  from  every  established 
canon  of  scientific  investigation.  ' 

The  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opposition  on  the 
other,  are  sufficiently  comprehensible.  It  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand the  indignation,  the  dislike,  and  the  apprehension  with  which 
these  utterances  have  been  received.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  every  man  has  a  perfect  right,  moral  and  social,  as  well 
as  legal,  to  express  before  a  scientific  assembly  any  opinion  that 
he  may  hold  in  science  or  philosophy.  It  is,  therefore,  worse  than 
unmeaning  to  complain,  as  certain  critics  have  done,  that  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  "abused  his  position  as  President  of  the 
Association "  in  enunciating  views  **  subversive  of  religion  and 
moraUty  "  as  imderstood  by  them. 

Still  more  misplaced  and  illogical  is  the  alarm  that  has  been 
felt,  and  expressed  in  no  measured  terais,  as  to  the  consequences 
of  these  doctrines.     Two  simple  reflections  might  at  once  set  at 
rest  all  these,  apprehensions.     The  first  is  the  self-evident  con- 
sideration that  one  truth  can  never  contradict  or  he  opposed  to  another j 
to   whatever  department  of  knowledge  or  beUef  they  may  re* 
spectively  belong.     The  second  is,   that  statements  made,  and 
opinions  expressed,  on  the  personal  authority  only  of  men  of  great 
scientific  eminence,  are  not  necessarily  scientific  truths.     The  first 
duty  of  all  thinking  men,  before  expressing  adhesion,  attempting" 
compromise,   or   manifesting   alarm,  is    to   inquire,    "  Are   theso 
doctrines  true  f    If  they  prove  after  proper  investigation  to  be  so, 
we  may  certainly  leave  the  consequences  to  take  care  of  them^ 
selves,    feeling  well    assured  that  they  will    disturb   no   other- 
truth  in  any  domain  of  thought.     But  in  this  investigation  no 
amount  of  mere  assertion  or  authority  must  be  allowed  to  rank  a*- 
demonstration  or  proof. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  concluding  his  very  able  address,  dwelW 
some  little  time  upon  the  "logical  consequences"  of  this  doctrine^ 
but  suggests  that  any  inquiry  into  these  matters  should  be  carried^ 
out,  iiTCspective  of  these.     He  says — 

"  The  logical  consequences  are  very  important,  but  in  the  course  of  my^ 
^xpei-ience,  I  have  found  that  they  were  the  scarecrows  of  fools,  and  th^i*^ 
beacons  of  wise  men.    Logical  consequences  can  take  care  of  themselves^ 
The  only  question  for  any  man  to  ask  is  this :  '  Is  this  doctrine  true  or  i^^ 
it  false  V     No  other  question  can  be  taken  into  consideration  until  that  i^ 
settled.    And  as  I  have  said,  the  logical  consequences  of  doctrines  can  oiil>^ 
serve  as  a  warning  to  wise  men  to  ponder  well  whether  the  doctrine  be  true^ 
or  not,  and  to  test  it  in  every  possible  direction." 

This  is  a  fair  challenge,  and  the  issue  is  simple  and  direct.  I^ 
this  doctrine  true  ?  Not  who  has  said  it,  or  what  great  authorities 
have  upheld  it,  or  under  what  overwhelming  prestige  it  lias  be«8i 
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^^ulvanced,  or  what  adventitious  support  it  has  received  from 
;^:>ersonal  or  other  sources.  Xor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  the 
^guestion,  "  Is  any  othet*  doctrine,  theoiy,  or  tradition  time  or  false  T 
Ivory  other  question  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  for  the  time  being, 
to  inquire  solely,  **  Is  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  (of  which 
[uman  Automatism  is  the  logical  outcome)  time  T 
Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be  an  inquiry  worth  pursuing  for 
^  brief  space  even  before  this  which  concerns  the  timth  of  the 
doctrines.  We  may  ask,  "  Do  the  sponsors  for  these  statements 
:really  mean  what  their  words  seem  to  imply  ?  or  are  they  Uke 
ofaildren  playing  in  the  dark,  of  whom  the  bolder  and  more  ad- 
^venturous  take  pleasure  in  practising  upon  the  fears  of  their 
^weaker  companions  ?" 

Professor  Tyndall  discerns  in  matter  "  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life."     But  does  he  really  mean  this  ?     It  would 
not  have  been  very  surprising  if,  with  his  devotion  to,  and  perhaps 
"onrivalled  facility  for,  physical  investigation,  he  had  lost  sight  of 
another  order  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  matter.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     In  his  essay  on  "  Scientific 
Materialism  "  *  he  distinctly  recognizes  in  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness another  class  of  phenomena,  the  connection  of  which  -with 
physics  is  unthinkable^  and  speaks  in  set  terms  of  ^^two  classes  of 
phenomena "  the  "  chasm  between  "  which  must  ever  "  remain 
intellectually    impassable."      This   reduces    the   omnipotence  of 
matter  to  a  very  innocent  cry  of  "  Wolf." 

It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  assert  that  tlie  **two  classes  of 
phenomena  "  are  equally  due  to  matter,  although  the  causative 
connection  between  them  cannot  be  traced,  or  even  thought ;  but 
such  assertion  must  necessaiily  lack  all  scientific  value.  And 
indeed,  if  made,  it  would  be  answered  by  the  author  himself,  far 
more  completely  than  I  could  hope  to  answer  it.  No  longer  ago 
than  November,  1875  (see  Fortnightly  Eecieic,  p.  ;585)  Professor 
Tyndall  quotes  and  adopts  the  words  of  Du  Bois  Raymond,  to  the 
effect  that  '•  it  is  ahsolutebt  and  for  ever  inconceivahle  that  a  number 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  atoms,  should  be  other- 
wise than  indifferent  as  to  their  own  position  and  motion,  past, 
present,  or  future  ;"  and  adds,  in  his  o^vn  words,  that  "  the  con- 
tinuity between  molecular  processes  and  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness ...  is  a  rock  on  which  materialism  nnist  inevitably 
spht  whenever  it  pretends  to  be  a  complete  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind." 

In  the  same  essay  (p.  59.i)  the  author  intimates  that  if  our 
"capacities"  were  "indefinitely  multiplied,"  he  could  imngvie  that 
we  should   observe   "not  f>nly   the  vegetable,  but  the  mineral 

•  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  121. 
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world,  responsive  to  the  proper  imtants  ;"  in  other  words,  we 
should  find  that  mere  elementary  matter  is  endowed  with  the 
attribute  of  consciousness  or  sensation.  Referring  to  this,  it  was 
recently  well  and  tersely  observed  by  Mr.  Martineau,  that  "  you 
will  get  out  of  your  atoms  by  Evolution  exactly  so  much,  and  no 
more,  as  you  have  put  into  them  by  hypothesis."  I  may  add  that 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  make  any  number  of  baseless 
assertions  on  any  scientific  subject  whatever,  and  defend  their 
obvious  inaccuracy  on  the  grounds  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses,  or  of  our  instruments  of  research. 

Professor  Tyndall  again  refers  (see  "  Scientific  Materialism," 
p.  419)  to  "the  relation  of  physics  to  consciousness"  as  being 
"  invaiiable."  I  have  no  doubt  the  writer  firmly  beUeves  in  this 
assumption ;  and  its  assertion  on  such  high  authority  will  weigh 
powerfully  with  many ;'  yet  it  needs  no  profound  acquaintance 
with  modem  physiology  and  pathology  to  convince  us  that  no 
such  "  invariable  relation "  can  be  verified ;  that  in  fact,  it  does 
not  exist. 

Comparing  these  various  utterances,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
"the  promise  and  potency"  of  life  and  mind  which  Professor 
Tyndall  discerns  in  matter  must  be  understood  with  many  limi- 
tations ;  and  that  he  himself  most  carefully  guards  us  against 
attaching  to  these  words  a  literal  significance. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  as  supporting  this  proposition, 
that  "  naturalists  prove  that  there  are  no  other  forces  in  nature 
beside  the  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical,"*  and  that  there- 
fore all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind  must  be  due  to  them ; 
although  "  as  to  the  Iww,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge 
is  but  scanty."     The  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  is  perfectly 
true ;  the  former  stands  closely  related  to  most  of  the  assertions 
on  which  the  modern  doctiine  of  Evolution  is  built.     That  some 
naturalists  and  (so-called)  philosophers  cissert  this,  with  marvellous 
monotony  and  perseverance,  is  true  enough ;  that  they  prove  it, 
that  they  even  make  the  most  distant  approach  to  proving  it,  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  truth,     I  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
enter  more  fully  into  this  subject;  at  present  I  content  myself 
with  affirming  it  to  be  demonstrable  that  whatever  evidence  we 
may  be  able  to  adduce  for  the  existence  of  matter  and  physical 
forces  there  is  corresponding  evidence,  at  least  as  strong  (I  think 
much  stronger),  for  the  existence  of  something,  certainly  not  materialy 
in  any  ordinary  or  legitimate  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is 
antagonistic   to  matter  in  its  activities,  and  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  mind. 

Professor  Huxley  defines   man  as  being  **a  conscious  auto- 

*  Buelmor*0  For^e  and  Matter.    Preface,  p.  zxtU. 
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maton ;"  but,  perhaps,  lest  the  assertion  should  be  too  strong  food 
for  his  weaker  brethren,  he  qualifies  it  immediately  by  saying  that 
the  automaton  is  **  endowed  with  free  will,  in  the  only  intelligible 
sense  of  that  much-abused  term ;  inasmuch  as  in  many  respects 
we  are  able  to  do  as  we  like/'* 

An  "  automaton  endowed  with  free  will "  is  certainly  a  pleasing 
and  interesting  novelty  in  physical  science;  and  Mr.  Huxley 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  ingenious  invention.  It  would  have 
been  an  intellectual  treat  to  Usten  to  him  replying  to  any  un- 
fortunate opponent  who  had  committed  himself  so  profoundly. 
Meanwhile  his  proposition,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  simply  suicidal ; 
for  as  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  considered  free  will  to 
signify  anything  else  but  the  power  to  do  as  we  like,  the  definition 
of  man  as  being  an  "  automaton  endowed  with  free  will "  leaves 
him  exactly  where  it  foimd  him ;  that  is,  as  an  intelligent  free 
agent. 

In  entering  formally  upon  the  proposed  inquiry,  are  these 
doctrines  true  ?  it  will  clear  the  way  to  ask  first  what  support 
they  receive  (1)  from  comparative  analogies,  and  (2)  from  what 
has  been  called  "  the  aggregate  common  sense  "  of  mankind. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  satisfactory  illustration  or  analogy 
from  comparative  anatomy  or  physiology.  Professor  Huxley 
adduces  the  case  of  the  frog,  which  can  stand,  balance  itself,  jump, 
avoid  obstacles,  and  perform  a  variety  of  acts  simulating  voUtion, 
when  all  connection  between  the  brain  (the  centre  of  voUtion) 
and  the  Hmbs  is  severed.  The  facts  are  interesting;  they  are 
also  well  known,  and  indisputable  ;  but  the  inferences  from  them 
are  hasty  and  altogether  unwaiTanted.  It  can  by  no  means 
follow,  that  because  certain  acts  of  some  animals  Tway  i«  automatic, 
all  their  acts  are  so. 

But  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  this  had 
been  proved,  that  all  the  motions  of  a  frog  in  the  normal  state 
were  automatic,  and  might,  in  fact,  be  performed  as  well  without 
as  with  a  brain  ;  the  question  would  naturally  arise.  How  far  will 
these  experiments  and  conclusions  apply  to  the  higher  animals  ? 
And  on  tiying  the  same  mode  of  investigation  upon  any  of  the 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds  we  should  arrive  at  the  absolute 
certainty  that  no  such  results  could  be  obtained.  A  dog  or  cat, 
for  instance,  will  not  Kve  for  one  moment  after  division  of  the 
spinal  cord  at  its  junction  with  the  brain ;  much  less  will  it  perform 
any  quasi-voluntary  acts.  In  these,  as  in  man,  under  certain 
<li8ease8  or  injuries,  some  simple  reflex  motions  may  be  elicited ; 
but  nothing  that  resembles  complex  voluntary  action  in  any  way. 
It  has  never  occurred  to  any  physiologist  to  doubt  that  certain 

•  Fortnighilj  Review,  Nov.  1874,  p.  677 
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motions  and  actions  in  man  are  automatic;  nor  that  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  must  be 
considered  so ;  but  it  would  require  many  intermediate  steps  of 
argument  to  enable  us  from  this  to  conclude  that  man  is  an 
automaton. 

2.  What  has  the  "  aggi'egate  common  sense  "  of  mankind  to  say 
to  this  question  i  Docs  any  man's  personal  experience  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  an  automaton  ?  I  think  not.  It  is 
only  as  a  sequel  to  reasoning,  or  pseudo-reasoning,  that  he  arrives 
at  this  stage  of  confusion.  On  the  contraiy,  every  sane  man 
knows  that,  within  certain  limits,  physical,  social,  legal,  and  the 
like,  he  can  exercise  a  definite  power  of  cJioice  as  to  what  he  will 
do,  and  what  he  will  leave  undone.  And  that  this  kind  or  appear- 
ance of  choice  is  not  delusive,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Huxley  himself, 
candidly,  even  if  reluctantly.  In  his  essay  on  **  The  Physical 
Basis  of  Life  "  he  confesses  that  '*  our  volition  counts  for  sometldng  as 
a  condition  of  the  course  of  events  ;"  and  that  this  **  can  be  verified 
experimentally  as  often  as  we  like  to  try,"* — so  recognizing  our 
personal  consciousness  as  authoritative  and  trustworthy,  to  this 
extent ; — and  as  quoted  above,  in  his  latest  essay,  he  allows  that 
"  we  are  in  many  respects  able  to  do  as  we  Uke." 

In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  supposed  to  be  automata  ?  Mr. 
Huxley  seems  to  be  playing  a  little  game  of  bo-peep  with  the 
idea:  first,  we  are  automata  pure  and  simple;  that  we  are  conscious 
automata  is  granted,  but  apparently  rather  by  way  of  concession 
to  prejudice.  Then  we  find  ouraelves  endowed  with  free  will  and 
power  "  to  do  as  we  like."  And  finally  it  appears  that  "  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the 
motion  of  the  matter  of  the  organism,"  and  that  "the  feeling  we 
call  voUtion  is  not  the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of 
that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act."t 

Some  special  training  in  mental  gyration  is  certainly  required 
to  enable  us  to  follow,  without  vertigo,  these  ever-changing  phases 
of  opinion.  A  plain  man,  attributing  only  the  ordinary  and  re- 
ceived meanings  to  words,  might  well  be  justified  in  asking, 
"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

It  is  liighly  desirable,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  general  con- 
viction and  *'  aggregate  common  sense  "  of  mankind  are  set  aside 
as  untrustworthy,  to  ascertain  in  what  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  con- 
sists, and  on  what  it  depends.  If  assertion  and  reiteration,  on 
high  authority,  constitute  truth,  then  are  these  doctrines  very  true 
indeed ;  but  perhaps  that  will  not  be  contended.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  necessarily  untrue,  because  opposed  to  the 
general  conviction  and  consciousness  of  men.   I  think,  for  instance, 

♦  Lay  Sermons,  p.  145.  f  Fortnightly  Rmnem,  Not.  1874,  p.  577. 
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that  iu  any  given  act  A,  I  exorcise  my  volition  V,  to  change  my 
place  by  locomotion,  to  escape  sensation  S.  But  if  I  am  assured 
that  S  directly  excites  in  my  nervous  system  the  change  which 
tjflfects  A,  and  that  my  sensation  V,  which  I  erroneously  suppose 
"to  be  voUtion,  is  only  a  "symbol"  of  the  state  of  brain  so  pro- 
duced, I  have  no  absolute  and  incontestable  answer  to  the  alle- 
gation, except  such  as  arises  from  the  dicta  of  my  own  conscious- 
ness, and  from  the  testimony  of  all  other  men. 

In  the  •  same  way,  a  person  who  is  generally  called  **  colour- 
blind "  may  tell  me  that  all  ripe  cherries  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  leaves  of  tlie  tree,  I  can  but  reply  that  I  see  them 
differently,  and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  men  do  the 
same.  Should  he  reply  that  he  and  the  few  exceptions  alone  s^e 
rightly,  and  that  I  and  all  the  world  are  subject  to  diseased  vision, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  argument  could  be  profitably  prolonged. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  all  such  questions  as  these,  our  ultimate 
appeal  must  and  vnW.  bo  to  the  evidences  of  our  own  consciousness. 
It  may  be  proved  to  us  again  and  again  that  this  evidence  is  un- 
reliable,— that  consciousness  is  Kable  to  this,  that,  and  the  other 
error,  physiologically  and  pathologically.  We  know,  when  we 
come  to  reflect,  that  this  much-despised  consciousness  is  at  the 
very  root  of  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  belief;  and  that  if  we 
propose  to  reject  its  testimony,  we  pro  tanto  close  our  only  source 
of  infonnation.*  We  may  for  a  moment  be  startled  by  being  told 
gravely  and  authoritatively  that  we  are  only  conscious  automata, 
as  we  should  be  if  assured  with  equal  solemnity  that  some  mar- 
vellous cliangc  had  suddenly  occurred  in  the  colour  of  our  skin  or 
hair.  But  as  in  the  latter  case  we  should  look  in  the  glass,  and 
trust  implicitly  to  its  evidence  as  revealed  through  our  conscious- 
ness ;  so  in  the  former,  when  told  that  we  can  neither  think,  act, 
nor  move,  except  automatically,  we  arise  and  walk,  if  we  so 
wish  it,  and  our  consciousness  says,  "  Solvitur  amhulanchr 

If  a  speaker  in  an  assembly,  or  a  piece  of  music  in  a  concert, 
displease  me,  I  think  I  balance  in  my  own  mind  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  leaWug  the  room,  andyV^/  that  I  act  accord- 
ingly. If  this  idea  of  mine  is  deceptive,  and  I  am  only  obe^-ing  a 
state  of  brain  of  which  my  *•  Kui)posed  volition  is  a  symbol,''  I  am 
certainly  acting  automatically ;  but  in  that  case,  it  is  not  tnie  that 
my  volition  counts  for  anything  in  the  course  of  events,  which  Mr. 
Huxley  asserts  to  be  the  case.  In  regard  to  any  individual  act  or 
motion,  it  is  no  doubt  impossible,  except  by  pensonal  consciousness, 

♦  A  distinguishod  and  loarned  writer,  whom  for  tho  prosont  I  forbear  to  name,  lately 
urged  tho  necessity  of  studying  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  investigating  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  ;  because  from  tlie  unreliablenoss  of  our  conscious- 
ness, no  other  course  offered  any  hope  of  success.  Tho  idea  is  amusing  enough  ;  but 
would  havo  been  more  practical  had  it  been  further  shown  how  wo  were  to  dispense 
with  this  unreliable  auxiliarv. 
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to  prove  that  it  is  not  automatic ;  but  in  that  case  the  sugges- 
tion of  free  -will  in  any  form  is  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  said  act  be  the  result  of  any  intelligible  form  of  volition,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  act  of  an  automaton.  One  or  the  other  view 
we  must  adopt ;  there  is  no  compromise  or  alternative  possible. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  "Man  is  but  a  conscious  auto- 
maton" does  not  profess  to  be  based  on  the  results  of  experience  or 
consciousness,  but  upon  considerations  connected  with  his  nature 
and  origin.  It  is,  as  stated  in  the  outset,  the  logical  and  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  If  this  doctrine,  as  now 
held  by  a  large  and  powerful  section  of  the  scientific  world,  does 
indeed,  as  it  professes,  afford  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
various  problems  of  ontology,  then  it  follows  naturally  and  of 
necessity,  that  matter  is  all-sufficient,  and  that  man  is  an  auto- 
maton, **  without  spirit  or  spontaneity."  Then  is  our  immortality  a 
dream;  volition,  choice,  and  respoilsibility  are  mere  delusions; 
virtue,  vice,  right,  and  wrong,  are  soimds  without  possible  mean- 
ing; and  education,  government,  rewards,  and  punishments,  are 
illogical  and  mischievous  absurdities.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  shall  be  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  consequences  of  a 
doctrine  afford  no  argument  whatever  against  its  acceptance.  My 
reason  for  briefly  enumerating  some  of  them  here  is  that  I  have 
met  with  many  earnest  and  even  educated  men  who  have  accepted 
these  doctrines  without  investigation,  because  propounded  on  high 
authority,  without  reasoning  or  reflecting  what  these  consequences 
were,  or  what  is  their  logical  sequel. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the   importance  of  these  results 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to  inquire  What  is  this  doctrine  ? 
and  what  is  its  scientific  value  ?     For  this  inquiry  the  time  is  fully- 
ripe.     Evolution,  which  not  long  ago  was  modestly,  even  some- 
what timidly,  advanced  as  offering  a  rational  solution  of  certaitL 
natural  phenomena,  is  now  boldly  set  forth,  with  unlimited  pre- 
tension, as  affording  the    only  possible  or  thinkable  system  of 
nature.     The  last  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Evolution,  the  "Con- 
stinictive  Philosophy"  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  announced  a^ 
"  stereotyped,"  conveying  a  significant  intimation  that  the  system 
is  now  complete,  and  that  no  further  advance  in  that  direction  is 
probable  or  required ;  and  those  who  do   not  accept  it  are  de- 
scribed as  only  "  those  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  recent 
advances  in  natural  history,"  or  **wlio   have   lagged  behind  in 
science,"  and  as  generally  unworthy  of  consideration.     Evolution, 
in  one  word,  is  the  Shibboleth  of  modem  progress. 

"  The  question  of  questions  for  mankind,"  says  Professor  Huxley,*  "  the 

♦  Man*8  Place  in  Nature,  p.  57. 
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problem  which  underlies  all  others,  and  is  more  deeply  interesting  than 
any  other,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  place  which  man  occupies  in  nature, 
and  of  his  relations  to  the  universe  of  things.  Whence  our  race  has  come ; 
what  are  the  limits  of  our  power  over  nature,  and  of  nature's  power  over 
OS ;  to  what  goal  we  are  tending ;  are  the  problems  which  present  them- 
selves anew,  and  with  undiminished  interest  to  every  man  born  into  the 
world  ?  " 

By  the  conclusions  of  Evolution,  these  problems  would  appear 
to  be  definitively  solved.  As  to  man's  origin,  it  is  now  known  that 
he  is  the  last  term  in  a  long  but  uniiiterrupted  series  of  develop- 
ments, beginning  with  "  cosmic  gas,"  and  eflfected  without  "  the 
intervention  of  any  but  what  are  termed  secondary  causes."*  As 
to  his  present  relations  to  the  universe  of  things,  and  his  power 
over  nature,  he  is  an  automaton,  and  nothing  more  than  a  ^'part 
of  that  great  series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be,  the 
sum  of  existence."!  To  what  goal  the  race  is  tending  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  tnown,  but  individually,  the  man  resolves  into  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and  has  no  more  personal  future 

existence  than  a  consimied  candle. 

it 

The  earliest  condition  of  our  world  (or  universe)  presents  itself 
to  the  "  eye  of  the  imagination"  sis  a  vast  expanse  of  "  cosmic 
gas,"  in  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there  exists  but  one  form  of 
matter,  and  probably  only  one  form  of  force  or  motion. 

After  this  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  "  fiery  cloud,"  in  which  **  not 
alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  life,  not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of 
the  horse  and  lion,  not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechan- 
ism of  the  hmnan  body,  but  the  human  mind  itself — emotion, 
intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phenomena  ...  all  our  philosophy,  all 
our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all  our  art — Plato,  Shakespeare, 
Newton,  Raphael "  —  all  are  supposed  to  be  **  latent "  and 
"potential."t     (See  the  foot-note  %  at  p.  551  also.) 

Then  follows  a  long  period  of  cooling  and  contraction,  by  means 
of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed,  and  the  once  homo- 
geneous matter  becomes  differentiated  by  a  process  to  be  alluded 
to  hereafter.  Watery  vapours  are  condensed ;  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes 
are  formed ;  and  thus  the  earth  is  prepared  for  the  appearance  of 
Life,  which  is  first  recognized  imder  the  form  of  sea-slime,  or 
mucus  (Haeckel). 

Opinions  are  not  quite  in  imison  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
living  mucus  or  ''protoplasm  "  (Ok en)  arises ;  but  all  are  agreed  that 
it  is  a  product  of  inorganic  matter  and  force  without  any  creative 
intervention.  Oken's  account  is  direct  and  unhesitating — "  Light 
skines  upon  the  water,  and  it  is  salted.  Light  shines  upon  tlie  salted  sea,  and 

•  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  108.  t  Fortnightly  Review,  Nor.  1874,  p.  677. 

X  Profesaor  Tyndall  on  the  Scientific  Uee  of  the  Imagination. 
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it  lives^*  Perhaps  this  would  scarcely  be  considered  suflSciently 
expUcit  as  a  scientific  statement.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
"Apostle  of  the  Understanding,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  is  much  more  circumstantial.  Thanks  to  him,  we  now 
know  exactly  how  organic  matter  is  formed  out  of  inorganic 
material.     It  is  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Certain  of  the  ethereal  waves  falling  on  them  [I'.e.,  the  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia]  .  .  .  there  results  a  detachment  of  some  of  the  com- 
bined atoms,  and  a  union  of  the  rest.  And  the  conclusion  suggested  is  that 
the  induced  vibrations  among  the  various  atoms,  as  at  first  arranged,  are 
so  incongruous  as  to  produce  instability,  and  to  give  collateral  affinities  the 
power  to  work  a  re-arrangement  which,  though  less  stable  under  other 
conditions,  is  more  stable  in  the  presence  of  these  particular  undulation8."t 

And,  to  quote  a  well-known  prestigiator,  "  thats  the  way  iia  doneJ^ 

Having  amved  by  this  simple  and  lucid  process  at  the  sea-slime, 
mucus,  or  protoplasm,  there  seems  to  be  no  further  difficulty  or 
doubt.  The  monera  is  the  firat  foim  of  individual  life,  and  this 
*'  was  formed  from  inorganic  matter"  (Haeckel).  Then  by  suc- 
cessive evolutions  we  pass  through  amoeboids,  worms,  polyzoa, 
and  ascidians,  "  which  last  produced  the  two  remaining  stripes  of^ 
the  vertebrata  and  the  mollusca,"  Amongst  the  vertebrata  are 
foimd  sundry  famihes  of  apes,  from  one  of  which,  the  Catarhini, 
man  is  directly  and  lineally  descended. 

Those  who  wish  to  verify  this  abstract  are  referred  to  Dr. 
Haeckers  "  Natural  History  of  Man,"  or  to  what  is  more  readily 
accessible  to  the  many,  Professor  Huxley's  excellent  review  of  the 
same,  entitled  the  "  Genealogy  of  Animals,"  as  also  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
"  Descent  of  Man."  I  have  not  attempted  here  to  give  more  than 
the  barest  outline  of  the  general  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

From  the  gravity  with  which  these  statements  are  enunciated, 
from  the  vast  number  and  weight  of  the  books  written  in  support 
of  them,  and  from  the  enormous  amount  of  learning  and  research 
of  which  they  seem  to  be  the  result,  it  might  well  appear  as  though 
this  were  a  system  founded  on  knowledge  and  observation.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  reaUze  the  idea  that  all  this  is  but  a  figment 
of  the  imagination ;  and  that  at  the  best  it  is  but  a  hypothesis,  in 
direct  support  of  which  not  one  single  fact  in  the  whole  range  of 
natui-al  histoiy  or  palaeontology  can  be  adduced. 

It  is  in  this  doctrine  that  is  illustrated  what  Professor  Huxley  calls 
"  Nature's  great  progression,  from  the  foimless  to  the  formed,  from 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  blind  force  to  conscious  intellect 
and  will."  We  find  man  set  forth  as  a  natural  and  inevitable 
product  of  the  inorganic  world,  without  "  the  intervention  of  any 
but   what  are  termed  secondary  causes,"}  and  necessarily  with 

•  Elements  of  Pbysiophiloaophy,  Soc.  905. 

t  Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

X  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  108.  ^ 
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only  such  attributes  as  attach  to  such  a  material  origin.     He  is  an 
automaton  and  nothing  more. 

This  is  a  conclusion  summary  enough,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
tendency  of  Evolution  is  to  reduce  all  force  to  one  expression  or 
formula,  and  that  the  mechanical.  Mental  phenomena  are  but 
higher  expressions  of  the  ordinaiy  vital  and  nutritive  changes ; 
ihise  are  but  the  chemistry  of  quaternary  compounds;  and  chemical 
force  in  its  turn  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  mechanical,  except 
under  the  penalty  of  sacrificing  all  claim  to  enlightened  views. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review,  for  February,  1869,  Professor  Tyndall 
says : — "  I  do  not  think  that  any  really  scientific  mind  at  the 
present  day  will  be  disposed  to  draw  a  substantial  distinction 
between  chemical  and  mechanical  phenomena."  And  thus  the 
modem  school  of  philosophy  recognizes  but  one  force.;  all  nature, 
whether  hving  or  dead  (if  indeed  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  two),  is  but  mechanical. 

It  appears  further,  according  to  this  system  of  pliilosophy,  that 

not  only  is  there  but  one  force  in  nature,  but  there  is  only  "  one 

ultimate  form   of  matter,   out   of  which  the   successively  more 

complex  forms  of  matter  are  built  up.''*     And  finally  it  would 

seem  that  matter  itself,  as  generally  conceived,  does  not  necessarily 

exist,  but  may  be  only  a  "phenomenal  centre  of  energy''  or  force ;t 

ajid  thus  we  arrive  at  Cimmerian  darkness,  where  "naught  is  eveiy- 

thing,  and  everything  is  naught.'' 

This,  although  a  meagre  and  bare,  is,  I  believe,  a  tolerably 
faithful  outline  of  a  system,  which  is  now  known  to  afford  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  a  conclusion  the 
grounds  of  which  "  will  never  be  shaken, "j  a  doc t line  not  founded 
*'on  tlie  basis  of  vague  conjecture,  but  of  jwsitive  knowledge.'"^ 
It  is  contrasted  with  the  doctrine  of  "  special  creation,"  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter;  and 
the  comparison  concludes  thus : — 

"  The  belief  which  we  find  thus  questionable,  both  as  being  a  primitive 
belief,  and  as  being  a  belief  belonging  to  an  almost  extinct  family,  in  a 
belief  that  is  not  countenanced  by  a  single  fact.  No  one  ever  saw  a 
special  creation ;  jio  one  ever  found  proof  of  an  indirect  kind  tliat  a  sj^ecial 
creation  had  taken  place.  It  is  significant,  as  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that 
naturahsts  who  suppose  new  s{_)ecies  to  be  miraculously  originated, 
habitually  su|)pose  the  origination  to  occur  in  some  region  remote  from 
human  observation." || 

If  this  be  intended  for  argument,  it  is  certainly  double-edged. 

•  Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

t  Matter  is  only  a  "  hifjmthetical  cause  of  states  of  our  own  consciousness." — Physical 
Basis  of  Li  fey  p.  143. 

X  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 
§  Professor  Tyndall's  Belfast  Address,  p.  5. 
y  PrinciploB  of  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  33G. 
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Did  any  one  ever  see  an  Evolution  ?  or  did  any  one  ever  see  proof 
of  an  Evolution  having  taken  place  ?  The  answer  must  be  No  I 
however  circuitous  and  veiled  it  may  be.  In  the  remaining 
allegation,  there  is  an  unconscious  and  childlike  innocence  that 
almost  disarms  criticism.  The  system  that  demands  "ten  or  a 
hundred  thousand  generations  "  for  the  development  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  a  single  species,  and  a  world  so 
different  from  its  present  state  that  not  even  a  trace  of  its 
existence  remains,  6an  scarcely  object  logically  or  consistently  to 
the  relegation  of  certain  phenomena  to  a  "  region  remote/' 
whether  in  time  or  in  space.*  And  with  all  this,  those  who  do 
not  or  cannot  accept  this  Evolution  doctrine  are  denied  the 
possession  of  the  very  faculties  of  thought  or  beUef.  To  any  one 
who  says  that  he  thinks  the  imiverse  was  created,  Mr.  Spencer 
replies,  "  No  I  you  do  not  think  so,  for  such  a  doctrine  is  not 
thinkable."  And  to  those  who  say  they  believe  in  a  Creator  and 
a  creation,  Mr.  Spencer  repUes,  "  No,  you  do  not  believe,  you  only 
believe  you  believe."t  Surely  this  is  the  very  Dimdrearyism  of 
philosophy. 

But  it  is  far  from  my  present  object  to  discuss  or  uphold  the 
theory  (**  if  it  can  be  so  called ")  of  creation,  or  of  any  other 
system  of  ontology,  in  opposition  to  Evolution.  Creation  is  no 
more  accessible  to  proof  "  from  experimental  demonstration  "  than 
is  Evolution.  It  is  not  a  scientific  doctrine,  and  those  who  believe 
in  it  do  so  on  far  other  than  scientific  grounds.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  tenable  or  otherwise,  but 
whether  that  of  Evolution  is  true  or  not. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  approach  this  question  so  as  to 
obtain  a  decisive  answer.  If  we  treat  it  as  a  scientific  inquiry, 
and  ask  for  some  confirmatory  evidence,  we  are  told  almost 
plaintively,  that  "  the  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  consists 
not  in  an  experimental  demonstration."t  If  we  further  inquire 
how  it  is  to  be  approached,  and  in  what  its  strength  does  consist, 
we  fail  to  get  any  definite  answer,  except  some  vague  statement, 
as  to  "  its  general  harmony  with  scientific  thought."  Indeed  the 
attitude  of  Evolution  is  entirely  exceptional.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  doctrine  possesses  some  esoteric  and 
mysterious  piinciple  of  vitality  and  credibiUty,  which  makes  it 
independent  of  any  support  from  science  or  certain  knowledge. 
We  have  a  right,  however,  to  expect,  if  it  be  a  true  philosophy, 
that  whenever  it  comes  into  relation  with  the  results  of  observation 

*  **  If  it  wero  givon  to  me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically-recorded  time,  to 

the  still  more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through  physical  and  chemical 

conditions  which  it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I  should 

expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  protoplasm  from  not-living  matter.'* — Pro* 

ftMsor  Huxley's  Critiques  and  Addresses^  p.  239. 

t  Vide  Principles  of  Biology,  toL  i.  p.  887.  %  Professor  Tyndall's  AddreM,  pw  IM. 
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and  experience,  it  shall  not  be  found  opposed  to  these.  How  far 
this  is  the  case,  further  inquiry  will  show. 

The  first  question  that  arises  then  is  this  :  Is  it  true  that  there  is 
originally  but  one  form  of  matter?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says 
that  there  is  "  reason  to  suppose  "  so ;  and  that  "  by  the  different 
grouping  of  units,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  unlike  groups 
each  with  its  own  kind,  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter  we  call  elemen- 
tary."* The  ^* reason  to  suppose"  all  this,  and  the  subsequent 
supposing  of  it,  seem  to  exist  only  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  mind; 
and  to  have  their  raison  dletre  in  the  emergencies  of  the  "  con- 
structive philosophy."  It  is  known  to  chemists  that  a  very  few  of 
the  now  supposed  simple  bodies  may  be  suspected,  to  be  compound, 
as  one  or  two  of  the  gases  and  some  less  known  bodies ;  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  "  reason  to  suppose"  that  iron,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  and  gold  were  composed  of  different  arrangements  of  the 
same  units  since  the  time  when  alchemy  gave  place  to  chemistry.t 
A  captious  person  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask,  also,  how  it 
happened  that  with  one  form  of  matter  and  one  force  any  "different 
groupings"  or  "further  combinations"  could  possibly  occur. 
But  this  would  doubtless  be.  dismissed  as  a  frivolous  detail. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  afforded  by  this  subject  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  *'  constructive  philosophy "  is  built  up,  and  of  the 
^gantic  strides  that  are  taken  from  conjecture  to  certainty  in  the 
interests  of  the  Evolution  hypothesis.  Mr.  Spencer,  having  seen 
•*  rectson  to  suppose  "  such  and  such  things,  as  already  quoted,  in  the 
very  next  paragraph,  and  without  adducing  any  proof  whatever, 
treats  these  suppositions  as  ascertained  facts,  and  proceeds  to 
build  upon  them  as  if  they  were  solid  foundations  of  scientific 
truth  in  this  wise — '*  If,  then,  ^VE  SEE  (I)  that  by  unlike  arrange- 
ments of  Uke  units,  all  the  forms  of  matter,  apparently  so  diverse 
in  nature,  may  be  produced,"  &c.,  &c.J  Such  being  the  received 
method§  of  evolving  science  out  of  personal  consciousness  at  the 
present  day,  it  ceases  to  be  subject  for  sui-prise  that  so  many 
volumes  of  such  portentous  dimensions  should  have  appeared, 
containing  so  little  absolute  addition  to  our  certain  knowledge  of 
nature. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  but  one  form  of  force ;  that  chemical  and 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  loo. 

t  Biichner,  a  most  thorough-going  Evolutionist,  affirms  on  tho  contrary,  that "  nitrogerr, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  possess  their  inherent  qualities 
from  eternity  '* — implying  by  this  that  all  the  elementary  bodies  are  eternally  different. 

t  P.  28,  Op.  n't. 

§  A  curiously  similar  instance  of  cvolntion  of  truth  occurs  in  Professor  Tyndall's 
Essay  on  "Scientific  Materialism."  In  one  sentence  (Fragments  of  Science,  p.  120),  ho 
states  that  "  we  should,  on  philosophic  grounds,  expert  to  Jind  "  such  and  such  physical 
conditions; — and  in  the  next  commences  an  induction  from  the  same,  with  the  phrase, 
**  The  relation  of  physics  to  consciousness  beinff  this  inrariable  !" — a  relation  which,  as  I 
hftTe  above  pointed  out,  does  not  exist  in  any  demonstrablo  form,  if  at  all. 
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mechanical  forces  are  fundamentally  the  same  ?  Generalization 
is  very  pleasant,  veiy  attractive,  and  very  philosophical  when  it  is 
legitimate,  and  when  the  resultant  formula  covers  and  includes 
all  the  phenomena  treated  of ;  but  it  is  eminently  injurious  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  if  these  conditions  be  not  fulfilled ; 
when  from  detached  facts  a  desperate  guess  is  made  at  analogies 
and  resemblances  which  do  not  exist  in  nature.  It  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  we  are  not  getting  On  too  fast,  and  whether 
true  science  will  not  rather  be  hindered  than  advanced  by  such 
rash  leaps  in  the  dark.  For  what  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  say 
that  chemical  force  is  mechanical  in  its  operation,  if  we  have  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  that  it  is  something  different  ?  Surely 
this  tends  to  great  confusion  of  thought  as  well  as  of  verbiage.  IT 
we  fasten  together  two  plates  of  iron  with  screws  or  rivets  we 
call  the  imion  mechanical.  If  we  dissolve  these  iron  plates  in 
mineral  acids  we  call  the  process  chemical.  It  is  certainly  con- 
venient to  know  by  different  names  processes  that  differ  so  much^ 
and  until  their  virtual  identity  is  much  more  clearly  demonstrable 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  advantage  of  further  generalization  is 
problematical. 

But  both  in  this  order  of  phenomena,  and  in  some  others  to  be 
noticed  hereafter,  the  authoritative  statements  as  to  "identity"  of 
matter,  force,  or  essence,  are  so  extraordinary,  and  so  impossible 
to  be  received  or  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  inffelligence,  that 
some  special  theory  seems  to  be  required  to  accoimt  for  them ;  and 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  one  that  would  perhaps  remove  many 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings.  I  cannot  but  suppose  that 
with  a  new  philosophy  there  has  arisen  a  new  language  or 
terminology,  in  which  words  have  not  the  same  meaning  as  they 
formerly  had.  One  illustration  will  explain  the  bearing  of  this 
theory.  On  Febi-uary  2,  1871,  Professor  Tyndall  deUvered  a 
discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  *'  The  Identity  of  Light  and 
Radiant  Heat."  The  lecture  was,  as  usual,  interesting  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  the  experimental  illustrations  were  of  that  brilliant 
and  striking  order  that  apparently  he  alone  can  accompUsh.  But 
a  considerable  part  of  these  illustrations  were  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  differences  that  exist  between  Ught  and  radiant  heat,  as  in 
the  following  experiment : — 

"  A  horizontal  beam  of  light  was  reflected  upwards  by  a  plane  mirror, 
and  when  the  light  was  cut  off  by  the  introduction  of  the  opaque  csell,  a 
powerful  beam  of  refected  heat  was  proved  still  to  remain.  The  luminous 
beam  was  then  totally  reflected  to  a  horizontal  direction ;  the  light  was 
again  cut  off,  and  a  powerful  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  was 
obtamed  by  the  residual  heat-beam."* 

In  this,  and  several  other  experiments  to  show  identityy  we  saw 

*  PtooMcUngs,  1671,  p^  il9. 
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the  beam  of  heat  separated  from  the  beam  of  light  by  reagents,  so 
to  speak  ;  radiant  heat  would  p^ss  where  light  would  not,  and  so 
on.*  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  words  of  this  kind  have  now  a 
different  signification  to  that  which  they  formerly  possessed,  and 
that  when  Professor  Tyndall  speaks  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces  being  substantially  the  same,  he  intends  to  imply  that  they 
are  as  different  as  they  well  can  be ;  and  in  like  manner  when,  as 
we  shall  find  shortly,  Professor  Huxley  can  see  no  diferencehetween 
the  formation  of  water  from  its  elements  under  the  influence  of 
the  electric  spark,  and  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  by  a  hving  organism,  it  may  be  that  he 
intends  to  imply  that  the  two  processes  are  utterly  and  irrecon- 
cilably different, — in  which  he  will  be  quite  correct. 

But  the  real  question  as  to  the  truth  of  Evolution  commences  at 
the  next  step  in  "  Nature's  great  progression,"  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
gression from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic.     Of  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  Mr.  Huxley  is  the  best-known  and  most  distinguished 
exponent.     He  claims  no  originaUty  for  the  idea  of  Protoplasm  as 
tJie  **  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  but  he  has  made  it  all  his  own,  and 
inseparably  associated  it  with  his  name,  in  England  at  least,  by 
"the    inimitable   charm  of    style,  and  the  marvellous  fertility  of 
illustration  with  which  he  has  invested  it,  in  the  welf-known  essay 
in    the    Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  1869.     This  essay  was 
"%)vi"itten,  as  it  appears,  with  the  double  object  of  showingf  that  all 
life,  acti^'lty,  and  intelligence,  are  solely  due  to  the  arrangement 
<:if  the  molecules  of  ordinary  matter^ — and  that  materialism  has  no 
•sound    philosophic  basis.}     His    mode    of   reconciling  the  latter 
;j>roposition   with  tlie  former  -will  perhaps  appear  hereafter ;  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  as  follows : — 

The  Physical  Basis  or  Matter  of  Life  is  " Protoplasm''  This  is 
<5omposed  "  of  ordinary  matter,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner 
:in  which  its  atoms  arc  aggregated,  and  is  again  resolved  into 
ordinary  matter  when  its  work  is  done."§ 

'•  The  matter  of  life     .     .     .     breaks  up    .     .    .     into  carbonic  acid, 

*  ProfeBSor  Tyndall  explained,  in  his  treatise  on  "Li^ht/*  published  in  1873,  that 
when  he  said  "  identity,"  ho  did  not  mean  identity  in  "  all  respects." 

t  See  Yeast,  p.  00. 

X  In  Professor  Huxley's  essay  on  the  "Genealogy  of  Animals,"  ho  thns  states  the 
"  fundamental  proposition  of  Evolution :" — "  That  proposition  is,  that  the  whole  world, 
living  and  not  living,  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  interaction,  according  to  definite  laws, 
of  the  forces  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  which  the  primitive  nebulosity  of  the 
universe  was  composed.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  existing  world 
lay,  potentially,  in  the  cosmic  va]>our ;  and  that  a  sufficient  intelligence  could,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  molecules  of  that  vapour,  have  predicted,  say  the 
fauna  of  Britain  in  1809,  with  as  much  certainty  as  one  can  say  what  will  happen  to 
the  vapour  of  the  breath  in  a  cold  winter's  day."  And  yet  Professor  Huxley  "  repudi- 
ates "  the  materialistic  philosophy,  and  states  in  "  Yeast,"  that  one  great  object  he  had 
in  view  in  writing  his  essay  on  the  "Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  was  to  *'8how  that  what 
is  called  Materialism,  has  no  sound  philosophical  basis ! !" 

§  P.  136.  This  and  the  following  references  are  to  the  pages  in  the  original  essay 
in  the  Review  above  mentioned. 
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water,  slJ  ammonia,  which  certainly  possess  no  properties  btit  those  of 
ordinary  matter.  .  .  .  Carbon,  hydrogen,  o:cy^ii.  tuid  nitrogen  are  all 
Ufeleas  bodies.  Of  these  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain  proportions, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  rise  to  carlHintc  acidj  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  produce  water;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  give  rise  to  ammonia. 
These  new  compounds,  like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which  they  are 
cnm|josed,  are  lifeless.  But  when  they  are  bronght  together,  under  certMn 
conditions,  tiiej-  givo  rise  to  the  atill  more  complex  body,  protoplasm ;  and 
this  protoplasm  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life. 

"  I  see  DO  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in  moleimlar  complicAtitm,  and  I 
ant  unable  to  understand  why  tlie  language  which  is  applicable  to  any  one 
term  of  the  series  may  not  be  used  to  any  of  the  others. 

"When  hydrogeu  and  oxygen  are  mixed  in  a  certain  pro[»ortion,  and  an 
electric  spark  is  [lassed  through  them,  they  disappear,  and  a  qaaiitlty  of 
water,  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  weights,  appears  in  their  (Jan-e.     .     .    . 

"  Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia  disappear,  and  in  their  place,  under  the  influeiK«  of  pre-existing 
protoplasm,  an  equivalent  weight  of  llie  matter  of  life  makes  it» 
appearance?     .     .     . 

"  If  Bcieutific  language  is  to  possess  a  detiiiite  and  cousiaiit  siguilicalion 
whenever  it  is  employed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ui-e  logically  bound  to 
apply  to  the  protoplasm,  or  physical  basis  of  life,  the  same  conceptions  aa 
those  whicli  are  held  to  tie  legitimate  elsewhere.  If  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  water  are  its  properties,  bo  are  those  presented  by  protoploam, 
living  or  dead,  its  properties. 

"If  the  propei-ties  of  water  may  l>e  projterly  said  to  i-esult  from  the 
nature  and  ulspcisitioa  of  its  component  molecules,  I  can  find  no  intelligible 
ground  for  I'efusing  to  say  that  the  properties  of  protoplasm  result  from 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  molecules."* 

This,  then,  asaumes  to  be  a  scientific  statement,  clothed  in 
"scientific  langiiapjc."  and  as  such,  it  is  umunuble  to  ordinary 
investigation  as  to  its  accordance  with,  or  departure  from,  the 
Icnowu  facls  of  science.  I  have  quoted  it  at  length,  fiist,  becaoae 
it  ia  rarely  that  in  the  history  of  Evolution  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  anything  that  resembles  gcieiice;  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  the  most  iiuportjint  link  in  the  chain  of  the  doctrine,  aud  with 
the  demonstration  of  its  truth  or  errar  Evolution  stands  or  falls. 
If  we  are  compelled  to  aekaowledge  the  formation  of  hvhig  from 
nou-hviug  matter,  by  ordinary  chemical  affinities,  Evolution  has 
made  good  its  position — all  the  rest  ia  mere  detail—and  man  U  an 
automaton,  "without  spirit  or  spontaneity ."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  truth 
in  this  part  of  the  doctrine,  Evolution  has  no  iocus  standi,  and  must 
relinquish  all  pretension  to  existence  as  a  scientific  hvpothesia. 
To  this  statement  of  Piofessor  Huxley's,  then,  I  propose  to  apply 
the  test  suggested  by  himself,  and  inquire,  "Are  tltese  doctrine* 

I  know  of  no  form  of  negation   sufficiently  explicit,  eompre- 


•  In  ProfeBBor  HUKloy's    om.v  o 

1  Voaat  (b«o  CriliqaoB  add  Addresies,  p.    90).  b« 

Jeoifls  evor  hftiiiiB  '■  auid  anythiDR  n 

oqI/  lo  chomiitry,"— and  that  such  a 

n  astertioD  woold  bo  "  abgonl  1 1" 
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hensive,  and  emphatic  in  which  to  I'eply  to  this  question.  The 
doctrines  as  here  stated  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  chemistry  that  it  is  marvellous  they  should  have 
80  long  passed  unchallenged.*  If  Professor  Huxley  expresses  an 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  science  or  philosophy,  it  is  doubtless  worthy 
of  all  consideration,  as  such,  but  if  he  makes  a  scientific  state- 
ment, couched  in  "scientific  language,"  then  it  is  as  open  to 
scientific  criticism  as  if  the  veriest  tyro  had  said  it. 

To  enter  into  detail:  it  is  in  no  sense  true  that  protoplasm 
"  breaks  up  "  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  any  more 
than  it  is  true  that  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
"breaks  up"  into  oxide  of  iron.     A  compound  body  can  only 
break  up  into  its  constituent  parts;  and  these  are  not  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  protoplasm.     To  convert  protoplasm  into  these 
three  compounds  requires  an  amount  of  oxygen  nearly  double  the 
weight  of  the  original  mass  of  protoplasm ;  speaking  approximately, 
every  100  lbs.  of  protoplasm  would  require  170  lbs.  of  oxygen. 

Under  no  possible  "  conditions "  can  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 

^ctmniGuia,  when  brought  together,  "  give  rise  to  the  still  more 

oomplex  body,  protoplasm."    Not  even  on  paper  can  any  multiple, 

or   any  combination  whatever  of  these  substances,  be  made  to 

i'^present   the   composition  of  protoplasm,  much  less  can  it  be 

effected   in   practice.     Carbonic  acid  (C  0.^),  water  (H.,  0),  and 

mmonia   (N    H.)   cannot  by  any   combination   be   brought  to 

present  Cj,.  ILx;  N^  Ojo,  which   is  the  equivalent  of  protein  or 

rotoplasm. 

But  the  most  incredible  of  all  the  errors,  if  it  be  not  simply  a 

ystification,  is  found  in  tlio  comparison  between  the  formation 

^vater  from  its  elements   and  the  origination   of  protoplasm. 

ydrogen   and   oxygen   doubtless   unite  to  form   an   equivalent 

ight  of  water ;  that  is,  an  amount  of  water  equalling  in  weight 

lie    combined  weights  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  ;    and 

rofessor  Huxley  asks,  "  Is  the   case  in  any  way  changed  when 

arbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  disappear,  and  in  their  place, 

der  the   influence   of   pre-existing   protoplasm,  an  oc^uivalent 

ight  of  the  matter  of  Hfe  makes  its  appearance  r 

The  answer  is.  Certainly ;  the  case  is  changed  in  every  possible 

^^^ay  in  which  a  process,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise,  can  be 

hanged.     But  it  must  also  be  premised  that  the  fact  as  stated  is 

at  true,  that  when  these  three  substances  disappear,  under  certain 

onditions,  an  "  equivalent  weicfht  of  the  matter  of  life  makes  its 

ppearance.''     Every  chemist  knows  what  an  ** equivalent  weight" 

^^^^neans — knows  also  that  there  can  be  no  weight  of  protoplasm 

■^  *"  equivalent,"  chemically  speaking,  to  any  amount  of  carbonic 

•  Unchallenged,  that  ifl,  on  pnroly  chemical  ;:rountls.     On  other  issues,  both  relevant 
lid  irrelovant,  they  have  boon  often  objected  to. 
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acid,  water,  and  ammonia  that  may  or  can  have  disappeared. 
These  are  simple,  well-known,  and  underatood  chemical  facts,  and 
need  no  discussion.  But  granting  for  the  moment,  and  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  these  bodies  disappear,  and  that  proto- 
plasm appears,  it  is  manifest. — almost  too  manifest  to  require 
stating — that  there  is  no  resemblance  wJiatever  in  the  two  processes 
by  which  the  results  which  Professor  Huxley  considers  identical 
arc  obtained.  In  the  formation  of  water  the  whole  of  its  con- 
stituent parts  combine  to  form  an  equal  weight  of  the  compound; 
the  case  is  entirely  otherwise  with  regard  to  protoplasm,  for  here 
the  so-called  elements  do  not  combine  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  uncombined  or  decomposed,  by  a  process  and  by  affinities 
most  assuredly  imknown  in  our  laboratories.  The  carbonic  acid 
and  the  ammonia  are  certainly  decomposed,  and  whilst  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  are  assimilated,  and  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  plant, 
part  of  the  oxygen  is  eliminated  by  the  leaves,  and  part  is 
destined  to  the  performance  of  various  fimctions  in  the  economy. 

Yet  we  are  invited  to  see  in  this  complex  programme  of  decom- 
position, selection,  fixation,  and  rejection,  only  a  process  analogous 
to  the  formation  of  water  from  its  elements ;  and  Professor 
Huxley  can  see  "?jo  breaks  It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire 
how  wide  a  chasm  must  be  before  it  is  visible  to  an  Evolutionist ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  inquiry  it  is  probable  that  further 
illustrations  will  be  met  with  of  the  Emei-sonian  axiom  that  ''  the 
eye  sees  only  what  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing." 

But  what  especially  and  generally  distinguishes  the  formation 
of  protoplasm  from  all  these  chemical  processes  is  that  it  is  never 
formed  except  under  the  immediate  contact  and  influence  of  pre- 
existing and  liWng  protoplasm. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  "  break  "  tliat  Professor  Huxlev 
cannot  see.  It  is  this  appearance  of  an  entirehj  neic  and  distinct 
order  of  aflinities  that  annuls  the  force  of  Professor  Tyndall's 
truly  elegant  and  powerful  illustration  of  a  curve  whose  elements 
have  been  determined  **  in  a  world  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment "  being  prolonged  into  "  an  antecedent  world  " — ^whence  we 
"  accept  as  probable  the  unbroken  sequence  of  development  from 
the  nebula  to  the  present  time.''*  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  one 
cun^e  the  elements  of  which  will  comprehend  the  phenomena  of " 
matter,  of  life,  and  of  mind.  There  is  no  transition  from  one  orden 
of  activity  to  the  other ;  there  is  no  "  gi*cat  progression  from  th 


inorganic  to  the  organic."     To  say  otherwise  is  mere  waste  of  time 
ill  asserting  what  is  at  once  incapable  of  proof,  and  at  variances 
with  all  known  facts. 

How  such  doctiines  came  to  be  received  can  only  be  accoimte<^ 

*  ScicntiHc  Use  of  the  Imagination. 
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ibr  in  Professor  Huxley's  own  words  when  treating  on  some  other 
antagonistic  "  teaching,"  which  he  says  was  only  "  tolerable  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  those  by  whom  it  was  accepted;' 
DRefening  to  some  anatomical  question,  he  says  further  that  "  it 
'would,  in  fact,  be  unworthy  of  serious  refutation,  except  for  the 
general  and  natural  behef  that  deUberate  and  reiterated  assertions 
onust  have  some  foundation."*  It  is  by  this  time  tolerably  clear 
that  Professor  Huxley's  "  Chemistry  of  Life "  has  no  foundation 
except  that  of  "  dehberate  and  reiterated  assertion." 

If  such  be  the  case  with  the  chemistry,  what  is  to  be  said  for 
iJie  argument  founded  upon  it,  or  attached  to  it — if,  indeed,  argu- 
ment it  can  be  called  ?  Seeing  "  no  break  "  in  the  processes  by 
"which  Kfc  is  evolved  from  inorganic  matter,  Professor  Huxley 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  no  more  justified  in  speaking 
of  "  vitality  "  than  we  should  be  in  speaking  of  "  aquosity,"  thus 
overlooking  the  most  obvious  necessity  for  distinguishing  between 
things  that  diifer.  Water  has  none  but  physical  properties,  or  in 
Professor  Huxley's  own  words,  none  "but  those  of  ordinary 
matter;"  therefore  wo  require  no  special  term  to  express  suc- 
cinctly the  sum  of  its  properties.  If  we  did,  "  aquosity  "  would  be 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  other.  But  a  living  organism  has  certainly 
£ome  properties  or  functions  which  are  materially  different  from 
those  of  "  ordinary  matter,"  in  addition  to  those  which  it  possesses 
as  a  chemical  compound  merely — that  is,  it  ha^  its  mechanical  and 
chemical  relations,  but  it  also  has  sometldng  else. 

And  here  arises  the  distinction  :  wo  do  not  speak  of  "  vitality  " 
BO  long  as  we  discuss  protoplasm  only  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
relations,  but  when  in  addition  to  these  it  has  life,  we  require 
sometliing  to  express  that  life,  and  we  call  the  sum  of  its  functions 
its  "  vital  properties." 

Names  are  to  know  things  by.  We  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
certain  class  of  forces  *'  mechanical,"  and  in  general  we  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  term.  When  we  meet  vn.\\\  other  mani- 
festations of  force,  apparently  differing  from  these  in  energy, 
complexity,  and  what  we  might  almost  call  or'njlnation,^  we  call 
these  chemical,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  the  like.  Doubtless  tliese 
are  closely  inter-related,  and  it  may  he  also  that  they  are  "  substan- 
tially" mechanical,  according  to  Professor  Tyndall's  opinion. 
But  it  would  not  tend  to  clearness  of  thought,  nor  yet  to  com- 
prehensibility  of  scientific  language,  to  speak  of  the  induced 
electric  current  as  a  mechanical  phenomenon ;  nor  of  the  effer- 
vescence of  chalk  on  the  addition  of  a  strong  acid  as  a  magnetic 
manifestation. 
Further,  when  we  meet  ^vith  phenomena  indicating  forces  still 

•  Man*8  Place  in  Nature,  p.  85.  f  In  a  motor  aspect. 
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more  complex,  still  more  active,  and  even  suggesting  spontaneity, 
we  are  not  satisfied  to  sum  these  up  imder  a  category  especially 
adapted  to  express  only  a  simpler  and  lower  order  of  energies.  It 
appears  unsatisfactory  to  call  them  chemical,  electric,  or  magnetic, 
until  we  can  demonstrate  how  these  forces  are  disposed  or  com- 
bined so  8U3  to  produce  the  complex  manifestations  of  contraction, 
nutrition,  and  reproduction,  to  say  nothing  for  the  present  of 
thought,  sensation,  and  will.  We  want  another  and  more  specific 
name ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  acts  are  essentially  and  exclimvely 
the  acts  of  living  matter,  we  call  the  sum  of  such  actions  "vitality," 
and  the  forces  which  immediately  preside  over  their  production 
**  vital."  Moreover,  until  their  identity  with  the  forces  of  in- 
organic nature  can  be  demonstrated,  or  inferred  on  some  better 
groimd  than  vague  conjecture,  reckless  assertion,  or  hasty  gene- 
ralization, we  think  ourselves  authorized  to  beUeve  in  some 
essential  difference.  Vital  or  organic  force  or  affinity  is  at  least  as 
different  from  chemical  or  magnetic  force  or  aflSnity  as  these  are 
from  those  of  a  mechanical  order. 

I  have  said  "  as  different ;"  but  this  does  not  express  the  whole 
idea.  Mechanical  force  is  convertible  into  the  others,  under 
certain  limitations,  and  the  more  active  forces  are  all  convertible 
into  the  mechanical.  But  by  no  known  means  are  we  able  to 
convert  any  of  these  forces  into  the  higher  order  of  energy  that 
we  have  called  "  vital."  Even  this  is  not  all :  not  only  are  we 
unable  to  produce  living  force,  but  we  are  unable  to  make  a  com- 
bination of  non-living  matter  out  of  inorganic  elements,  resembling 
in  any  way  matter  that  may  or  can  live.  Supposing  protoplasm  to 
be  only  a  chemical  compound — wliich  is  not  impossible — ^the 
affinities  whereby  it  is  held  together  belong  to  a  chemistry  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  We  can  decompose  it  into  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  its  elements,  but  it  has  never  been  re-formed,  except 
under  the  direct  agency  of  actually  living  protoplasm ;  and  thus  we 
are  indebted  not  only  for  all  organization,  but  for  all  organizable 
matter,  to  an  original^  specific^  and  self-propagating  endoicment.  It  is 
of  small  moment  what  this  endowment,  which  we  ever  and  entirely 
fail  to  imitate,  is  called.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends  (and  we  have  no  right  to 
dogmatize  on  conjecture)  it  differs  infinitely  more  from  chemical 
or  electric  force  than  these  differ  from  each  other,  or  either  of 
them  from  the  mechanical.  For  anything  I  can  see,  the  old  ex- 
pression *' vital  force"  is  as  good  as  any  other.  In  any  case  the 
difference  is  specific,  and  not  one  of  degree  merely ;  and  it  is  no 
part  of  true  philosophy  to  overlook  such  distinctions,  or  to  ignore 
them  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  a  formula  or  a  creed. 

This  inability  to  construct  organizable  matter  (say  protoplasm) 
out  of  its  elements,  is  without  doubt  a  recognized  difficulty  in  tha 
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way  of  the  absolute  demonstration  of  Evolution.  What  is  the 
usual  answer  to  it,  or  method  of  meeting  it  ?  Mr.  Huxley  rather 
ignores  it ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  feels  that  it  must  be  met, 
with  some  form  of  words  at  least,  and  his  followers  copy  him 
verbatim.    He  says — 

"  The  chasm  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  filled  up. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds,  once  regarded  as 
exclusively  organic,  have  now  been  produced  artificially  from  inorganic 
matter :  and  chemists  do  not  doubt  their  ability*  so  to  produce  the  highest 
forms  of  organic  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has  traced 
down  organisms  to  shnpler  and  simpler  forms,  until  in  the  Frotogenes  of 
Professor  Haeckel,  there  has  been  reached  a  type  distinguishable  from  a 
fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely  granular  character."t 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  should*  be  intended  for  serious 
argument.  Does  not  every  candid  observer  know  that  this  said 
** chasm"  is  not  in  any  way  "being  filled  up;"  and  that  the 
chemist  could  quite  as  easily  constnict  a  full-grown  ostrich,  as 
this  despised  bit  of  finely  granulated  albumen  ?  And  as  for  the 
"  four  or  five  thousand  compounds,"  as  well  might  the  goldsmith 
say  that  he  did  not  "  doubt  his  ability  "  to  make  gold  out  of  a 
baser  metal,  because  he  had  already  moulded  it  and  coloured  it  in 
four  or  five  thousand  different  fasliions.  It  is  tnie  that  sj'stematie 
writers  on  chemical  science  divide  their  subject  into  "  organic  "  and 
"  inorganic ;"  and  also  that,  according  to  the  individual  \4ews  of  the- 
writer,  many  compomid  bodies  are  placed  in  one  or  other  division 
iDterchangeably.  It  is  further  tiTie  that  of  late  years  many  bodies 
once  supposed  to  be  exclusively  of  organic  origin,  have  been  arti- 
ficially formed.  But  it  is  not  in  any  sense  true  that  any  substance 
even  distantly  resembling  organizahle  matter  has  been  formed. 
The  Une  of  demarcation  is  as  wide  as  ever.  For  what  are  these 
"organic  "  matters  said  to  have  been  formed  from  their  elements i 
They  are  chiefly  binary  and  ternary  compoimds,  as  cyanogen, 
urea,  certain  acids  of  the  compound  radical  class,  some  alcohols, 
ethei*8,  and  the  like.  Not  one  of  them  beare  the  most  remote 
resemblance  to  anything  that  can  live.  Few  of  them  contain 
nitrogen,  and  these  few,  chiefly  amides^  are  only  combinations  of 
ammonia  or  ammonium  with  other  binary  or  ternary  compounds, 
and  can  only  by  courtesy  or  convention  be  allowed  to  be  of 
*'  organic ''  nature.  Neither  chemically  nor  physically  are  they  in 
any  way  allied  to  viable  matter.  One  least  particle  of  albumen, 
granulated  or  otherwise,  would  be  a  thousand-fold  more  crushing 
answer  to  the  opponents  of  Evolution  than  myriads  of  such 
compounds. 

*  There  are  men  who  "  do  not  doubt  their  ability  "  to  square  the  circle ;  but  this  con- 
fidence in  their  own  powers  is  not  generally  supposed  to  entitle  thorn  to  the  rank  of 
great  mathematicians. 

t  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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If  rightly  considered,  the  very  success  of  modem  chemistry 
ill  this  domain,  whilst  an  impassable  barrier  still  prevents  any 
progress  towards  the  construction  of  organizahle  matter,  should 
lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  affinities  of  life  and  living 
matter  belong  to  a  chemistry  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
which  we  in  vain  strive  to  imitate. 

Let  the  matter  be  disguised  or  slurred  over  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  imitate  vital  affinity  so  far 
as  to  make  a  bit  of  material  ready  for  its  use,  or  even  to  make  any 
definite  substance  that  will  have  similar  chemical  relations.  But 
even  could  this  be  done,  a  further  difficulty  would  remain — how  to 
breathe  into  this  dead  matter  the  breath  of  life.  We  can  neither 
give  life  to  previously  ineH  matter,  nor  can  we  restore  the  life 
that  has,  however  recently,  left  the  organism.  Living  tissue, 
once  dead,  is  dead  for  ever,  as  regards  the  individual  organism. 

"  If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  life  restore, 
Should  I  repent  me ; — but  once  put  out  thine. 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  whore  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.     When  I  have  plucked  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  youth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither." 

Yet  against  those  who  see  something  more  than  chemistry,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  mechanics,  in  the  affinities  that  hold  to^ 
gether  organic  bodies,  modern  phv.siology  launches  the  scathing 
sarcasm  that  we  might  as  well  talk  of  a  *'  steam-engine  principle," 
a  "  watch  principle,"  or  a  "  railroad  principle ''  as  of  a  vital  force 
or  principle.  And  Professor  Huxley  inquii-es  with  like  pungency — 

*■'^Vllat  justification  is  there  then  for  tlie  assumjytion  of  tlie  existence 
in  llie  living  matter  of  a  something'  which  has  no  representative  or  corre- 
lative in  the  not-hving  matter  that  gave  rise  to  it  I  AMiat  better  philo- 
sophic status  has  vitality  than  aquosity  f  And  why  sliould  vitality  hope 
for  a  better  fate  than  the  other  itys  which  have  disappeared  since  Martiniis 
Scriblerus  accounted  for  the  operation  of  the  meat-jack  by  its  inherent 
meat-roasting  quality,  and  scorned  the  materialism  of  those  who  explained 
the  turning  of  the  spit  by  a  certain  mechanism  worked  by  the  draught 
of  the  chimney  ?"  (P.  140.) 

This  is  veiy  amusing — no  one  can  be  more  so  than  Professor 
Huxley  ; — a  httle  perception  of  facts  and  analogies  would  make  it 
perfect.  To  all  this  the  answer  is  obvious,  if  answer  is  required. 
All  these  are  machines  which  man  has  made,  and  can  again  make, 
by  the  use  of  well-known  forces  and  material  wliich  he  can  com- 
bine at  will ;  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  hj'pothecate  any  other 
force  or  principle.  When  man  can  make  any,  even  the  simplest 
organism,  out  of  inorganic  matter,  then  shall  we  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  chemical  and  other  forces  are  sufficient,  and  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  principle  has  had  its  day  and  may  cease  to 
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l>e.  To  Professor  Huxley's  illustration  I  will  respond  seriously 
when  he  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  meat-jacks  have  been 
developed  from  the  beginning  of  time  only  and  exclusively  under 
tte  immediate  contact  and  influence  of  pre-existing  meat-jacks. 
Until  then  the  analogy  is  scarcely  close  enough  to  need  refutation 
or  discussion. 

Professor  Huxley  acknowledges  candidly  (p.  140)  that  "  the  in- 
fluence of  pre-existing  Uving  matter  is  something  quite  unintel- 
ligible ;"  but,  he  adds,  as  if  this  were  a  complete  answer  by  analogy, 
**  does  any  one  quite  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  an  electric 
spark  which  traverses  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  '*  I 
suppose  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  that  the  two  cases  are 
utterly  distinct,  and  afford  no  illustration  whatever  one  of  the  other. 
Certainly  we  do  not  comprehend  the  action  of  the  electric  spark 
any  more  than  we  comprehend  the  essential  nature  of  any  affinity 
or  force  whatever.  But  we  know  that  we  can  at  will  evoke  and 
lase  the  electric  spark  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  can  utiUze  any 
other  chemical  agency.  We  can  use  it  to  combine  the  oxygen  and 
liydrogen,  and  so  form  an  equivalent  of  water;  and  by  decomposing 
'this  water  with  adequate  adaptations  we  can  reproduce  the  same 
^moTUit  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  hberate  again  the  electricity, 
Xvhich  can  be  used  again  and  again  indefinitely,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfection  of  our  instriunents.  Can  this  be  done 
"with  an  organism  ?  Can  we  arrest  or  store  up  the  organic  force 
^a  it  departs  in  the  death  or  decomposition  of  an  organism '?  Can 
"we  make  the  faintest  or  most  distant  approach  to  this  ?  Professor 
Huxley  knows  that  we  cannot.  He  knows  that  not  only  is  the 
-ctction  of  a  living  organism  "  something  quite  unintelligible,"  but 
^hat  it  is  unintelHgible  in  a  mode  and  in  a  region  of  thought  quite 
^ipart  from  the  imintelligibility  of  ordinary  chemical  or  electrical 
.^jirffinities.  To  persist  in  saying,  then,  that  vital  force  is  nothing 
different  from  ordinaiy  physical  and  chemical  agencies,  except 
jperhaps  in  complexity,  whilst  confessing  that  it  is  "  quite  imin- 
"telligible,"  cannot  be  considered  as  a  "  scientific  statement  clothed 
in  scientific  language,"  but  must  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
^'alue  as  the  assertion  so  perseveringly  enunciated  by  Mr.  Pulver- 
onacher,  that  "  Electricity  is  Life." 

But  I  think  that  the  utterly  fatal  flaw  in  the  physical  theory  of 
life,  as  set  forth  by  Professor  Huxley,  is  found  in  the  considerations 
respecting  dead  and  living  protoplasm.  The  learned  professor 
fipeaks  of  dead  matter  of  life  and  living  matter  of  life  ;  he  speaks  of 
mutton  as  "  once  the  living  protoplasm,"  now  the  *'  same  matter 
altered  by  death  "  and  cookery,  but  as  not  being  by  these  altera- 
tions rendered  "  incompetent  to  resume  its  old  functions  as  matter 
of  life"  (p.  137).  He  speaks  of  its  being  subjected  to  ''subtle 
influences  "  which  "  will  convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  the  li\ang 
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protoplasm  " — which  will  "  raise  the  complex  substance  of  dead 
protoplasm  to  the  higher  power,  as  one  may  say,  of  living  proto- 
plasm '*  (p.  138).  All  this  is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  but  not  a 
hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference  in  chemical  constitution, 
or  in  "  arrangement  of  molecules  "  between  the  dead  and  the 
living;  and  indeed  when  it  is  alluded  to  at  all,  the  idea  is  pro- 
nounced "frivolous"  (p.  135),  unless  I  misapprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  writer's  rather  obscure  and  perhaps  "  qudquorveraal  expres- 
sions." 

Here  then  we  enter  upon  a  dilemma.  The  properties  of  proto- 
plasm are  dependent  altogether,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  constituent  atoms.  But  we  find  protoplasm  in  one 
condition  manifesting  only  passive  properties ;  and  again,  without 
any  change,  t,<?.,  any  known  or  knowable  change,  in  its  chemical 
properties  or  arrangement  of  particles,  we  find  it  exercising  a  vast 
variety  of  active  properties,  as  assimilation,  contraction,  and  repro- 
duction; not  to  mention  thought,  feehng,  and  will.  We  have 
then  an  effect,  nay,  a  whole  train  of  marvellous  effects,  without  a 
cause, — a  conclusion  that  the  most  enthusiastic  Evolutionist  woidd 
scarcely  pronounce  to  be  in  "  harmony  with  scientific  thought." 
And  frum  this  dilemma  w'c  cannot  escape,  unless  either  by 
hypotlu eating  a  change,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  which,  by 
Professor  Huxley's  own  confession,  we  can  possibly  know^  nothing 
(p.  135),  and  on  which  "we  have  no  right  to  speculate" — or 
else  by  coni'tHsing  that  these  subtle  influences  of  which  wc  have 
heard  are  only  another  name  for  that  vital  force  or  principle  hi  VfYAiAi 
it  is  now  so  unfashionable  and  so  imscientific  to  believe. 

Had  we  nc)t  been  assured  on  the  highest  authority  that  the 
priiicipK's  of  Evolution  are  founded  "on  certain  knoicleJpe,^'  and 
also  that  these  foundations  could  "  never  be  shaken,''  we  should 
have  peihaps  seen  ground  to  suspect  that  this  appeal  to  "subtle 
influences,"  to  eke  out  a  process  that  had  been  proclaimed  with  a 
sound  as  (»f  many  tnnnpets  to  be  only  chemical  and  mechanical, 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  evaeiuite  an  imtenable  position  with 
the  li(»nours  of  war — a  somewhat  ignoniinious  giving  up  of  the 
entire  (juestion.  But  Evolution  is  forbidden  to  be  judged  by  any 
ordinary  standard:  it  has  privileges,  a  language,  and  an  inviola- 
bility, all  its  own  ;  and  those  who  think  or  beheve  otherwise,  do 
not,  as  we  Lave  before  seen,  think  or  believe  at  all,  but  only  tliink 
they  tliink.  and  "  believe  they  beheve.''* 

One  further  consideration  will  aptly  conclude  this  division  of 
the  subject.  It  has  been  urged,  and  it  is  granted,  that  the  proto- 
plasm,   cell,    or   plasma   is,   in    form    and   chemical   composition, 

*  It  is  iutorosting  to  know  also  that  they  lie  like  *•  strangled  snakes  *' around  the 
cradle  of  this  science ;  by  the  side  of  which  stands  the  *•  Majesty  of  Fact  !**  (se«  Lay 
Sermons,  pp.  278-9);  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  and  modest  Dr.  Buchcer, 
that  they  are  **  speculative  idiots.** 
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5i.pparently  identical  in  all  living  creatures.    Is  not  this  in  itself  a 

most  pregnant  and  significant  fact,  as  indicating  that  there  is, 

beyond  all  our  visual  or  chemical  investigations,  a  distinct  and 

special  endowment  in  operation,  of  which  we  know  absolutely 

aothing  ?     For  whilst  it  is  true  that  man  can  "  assimilate  lobster,"" 

Euid  the  lobster  can  "  return  the  compliment "  and  assimilate  man,. 

It   is  'equally  time  that  the  assimilated  matter  is  converted  into 

BUiother  and  special  foim  of  plasma,  destined  to  the  performance 

of  the  most  diverse  and  varied  functions,  according  as  it  enters 

Lato  the  composition  of  the  lobster  or  of  man.    Hero  then  appears 

the  knot  of  the  whole  question.     All  the  activities  of  life  (it  is 

Baid)  arise  solely  from   "the   arrangement  of  the  molecules  of 

ordinary  matter ;''  and  here  wo  have  two  such  an-angements,  in 

^which  there  is  "  no  substantial  difference,"  manifesting  a  variety 

of  functions,  almost  infinitely  removed  from  each  other  in  the  two 

oases  ;  for  wliilst  the  functions  of  the  lobster  protoplasm  may  be 

lairly  smnmed  up,  as  proposed,  under  the  "  three  categories "  of 

**  nutrition,  motion,  and  reproduction   of  the  species,"  the  same 

protoplasm  in  man  is  found  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  the 

•*  higher  faculties  "  of  "  intellect,  feeling,  and  will."     This  might 

«tppear    conclusive   as   to   the    existence    of   something  beyond 

chemical  and  mechanical  "  aggregation  of  atoms  "  as  influencing 

"the  dynamic  properties  of  life-matter ;  but  Professor  Huxley,  whose 

Tesources  are  inexhaustible,  cuts  the  knot  by  the  summarj^  declara* 

lion  that  **  all  the  multifarious  and  complicated  activities  of  man 

are  comprehensible  under  these  categories,"  nutrition,  motion,  and 

reproduction ;  and  that  these  are  '*  substantially  one  "  with,  and 

include,  "  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  will, 

"which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties  "  (p.  130). 

How  this  most  marvellous  proposition  is  elaborated  and  vindi- 
cated, will  afibrd  matter  for  future  consideration. 

Charles  Elam. 


LORD  MACAULAY'S  ESSAY  ON  BACON  EXAJIINED. 


WHEN  tlio  Earl  of  Essex  was  called  before  the  Council  on  the 
5tli  of  Juiif,  1(!00,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  during  his 
Irisli  campaign  hi  tlie  l■lrc^-iouB  year,  the  Croivn  lawyers  who  were 
to  give  tho  infoiinntioii  received  Bpeeial  warning  not  to  press  the 
charge  to  any  point  implying  disloyalty.  The  inference  is  that 
some  of  Iiis  i>rocecdingfi  had  been  such  as  to  bring  his  loyalty 
under  suspicion,  though  tho  Queen  did  not  choose  to  bring  them 
into  public  qnosfioii.  But  mc  know  that  twelve  months  before, 
wliile  he  was  still  in  full  coiiiniand  of  all  the  forces  in  Ireland,  she 
had  begun  ti»  suspoct  some  nnderiiand  design,  and  had  spoken  of 
Iiis  procofdiiigB,  not  only  as  "  unfortunate,  without  judgment, 
and  con  ts' nipt  HOUR,"  but  as  '•not  icithoiit  fome  private  end  of  hi»  own  T* 
and  uidced  her  apprehensions  had  been  so  serious,  that  when  she 
resolved  to  require  of  him  a  strict  accoimt  of  what  he  had  done 
and  what  ho  meant  to  do,  she  took  the  precaution,  imderprctence 
of  an  apprehended  attack  I'roni  Spain,  of  putting  the  country 
under  arms.t  AVhat  liis  private  end  might  be  was  as  yet  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  and  after  his  return,  when  she  had  him  safe 
imder  her  own  keeping,  she  did  not  tliink  it  expedient  to  stir  the 
question.  Nor  was  it  raised  at  the  trial ;  for  after  the  action  of 
the  8th  of  I'ebruan-,  the  proofs  of  treason  being  plain,  direct,  and 
indisputable,  it  was  thought  better  not  to  mix  with  them  any- 


cTt 


'  Bncon'a  Apology, 


t  AiMilioas  to  Cnimloi]  Works,  tdI.  tL  p.  OSS. 
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thing  that  depended  upon  inference  and  presumption.  The  sus- 
picions, however,  had  not  the  less  been  just ;  and  when  the  truth 
came  out  at  last,  it  became  evident  that  that  action,  far  from  being 
a  sudden  effect  of  desperation,  was  connected  with  a  political 
design  which  he  had  been  meditating  and  pursuing  for  two  years 
— ^his  aim  being  to  put  himself  into  a  position  in  which  the  Queen 
would  be  compelled  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

The  truth  came  out  through  his  own  volmitaiy  confession. 
The  day  after  his  trial  he  asked  for  an  interview  with  four  of  the 
principal  Councilloi-s,  that  he  might  discharge  his  conscience.  To 
them  he  not  only  confessed  the  truth  of  all  that  he  had  himself 
been  charged  with  and  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  which  he  had 
retorted  against  "those  whom  he  had  particularly  called  his 
enemies,"  but  accused  others  of  compHcity  who  had  not  been 
suspected — some  of  them  holding  important  offices — and  de- 
nounced, as  "  having  been  his  chief  instigators  to  all  those  disloyal 
courses  into  which  he  had  fallen,"  two  of  his  own  most  intimate 
counsellors  and  confederates.  These  confessions  and  accusations, 
which  he  afterwards  set  down  on  paper,  led  to  fresh  inquiries 
which  brought  out  two  fresh  disclosures  of  gi*eat  moment — a 
secret  offer,  in  the  summer  of  1599,  to  assist  the  King  of  Scots  in 
an  armed  movement  to  extort  from  the  Queen  a  declaration  of  his 
right  to  succeed  her ;  and  a  secret  resolution,  in  the  following 
autumn,  to  take  the  remains  of  his  Irish  army  over  with  him  to 
England  and  march  up  to  London  with  a  force  strong  enough  to 
dictate  conditions.  It  is  true  that  neither  of  these  projects  was 
carried  out.  For  the  Scotch  King  was  not  prepared  to  take  his 
part  in  the  first,  and  the  two  friends  whom  Essex  consulted  about 
the  second  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  give  it  up.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  seriously  intended  both.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  Scotch  intrigue  were  made  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  Sir  C.  Danvers  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  those  of  the 
project  of  invasion  by  Sir  C.  Blount  on  the  7th.  On  the  16th, 
"  twenty-five  papers  concerning  the  Earl  of  Essex  his  treasons  " 
were  delivered  by  Coke  to  Bacon  "  for  her  Majesty's  service ;" 
and  on  the  14th  of  April  "  a  discourse  in  writing,  containing  a 
declaration  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex'  treasons,  which  her  Majesty 
thinketh  fit  should  be  pubhshed  for  the  better  satisfying  of  the 
world,"  was  sent  from  the  Council  to  the  Queen's  printer  to  be 
printed  immediately.* 

This  was  the  declaration  which  the  reviewer  describes,  firet  as 
"a  vindication  of  the  Queen's  late  proceedings,"  wliichshe  thought 
"  it  expedient  to  pubUsh;"  next,  as  a  "  murder  of  the  Earl's  fame;" 
thirdly,  as  "  a  performance  aboimding  in  expressions  which  no 

*  Letters  and  Life,  iL  p.  241. 
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generous  enemy  would  have  employed  respecting  a  man  who  had 
so  dearly  expiated  his  offences ;"  and  lastly,  as  "  an  abusive  pam- 
phlet/' As  her  motive  for  publishing  such  a  thing,  he  merely 
alleges  the  "  gloomy  looks  and  faint  acclamations "  with  which 
**  she  was  received  by  the  citizens  of  London,"*  which  is  indeed  all 
that  Mr.  Montagu  suggests.!  But  if  he  had  known  of  the  new 
matter  which  had  come  to  the  Queen's  knowledge  since  the  trial, 
and  appreciated  its  importance,  he  would  surely  have  seen  that 
she  had  a  more  cogent  reason.  If  Essex  had  gone  through  the 
Irish  campaign  with  such  projects  in  his  head,  many  things  which 
had  seemed  unaccountable  could  be  probably  accounted  for :  his 
treason  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  trial 
were  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  popular  sympathy  with  the 
criminal  grew  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  crime ; 
and  though  some  portions  of  the  new  evidence  had  been  published 
in  the  course  of  the  later  trials,  it  was  only  by  snatches  and  frag- 
ments, and  chiefly  through  the  mouth  of  Coke,  who  was  not  then 
a  popular  authority.  No  complete  and  authentic  account  of 
the  case  was  accessible,  while  the  false  accounts  which  were 
spread  abroad  by  rumours  and  pamphlets  threatened  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  storm  of  popular  discontent  and  disaffection  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  assailed  by  three 
dangers  coming  at  once — foreign  levy,  domestic  malice,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  disputed  succession.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  Queen,  in  order  to  reUeve  her  Government  from  an 
unjust  odium,  the  result  of  ignorance,  should  decide  to  put  forth  a 
declaration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  beginning ;  that  for 
this  pui-pose  she  should  apply  to  the  man  who,  of  all  the  men  in 
her  dominions,  could  tell  a  story  most  truly,  most  concisely,  and 
most  perspicuously;  and  that  she  should  explain  to  him  how  the 
subject  was  to  be  handled — namely,  that  it  was  not  to  be  merely 
a  narrative  of  the  insurrection  and  the  trial  (for  though  this  in- 
cluded the  specific  act  of  treason'  for  which  Essex  suffered,  it  did 
not  include  all  or  nearly  all  the  matters  which  had  to  betaken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  were  a  fit 
case  for  mercy),  but  was  to  contain  an  exposition  of  all  the  prece- 
dent practices  which  had  now  come  to  light,  and  which  proved 
Essex  to  be  a  man  whose  life  was  dangerous  to  the  State  ?  This 
task  the  Queen  commanded  Bacon  to  execute.  Upon  what  pre- 
tence could  he  decline  ?  He  was  not  called  upon  to  justify  a  case 
which  he  beUeved  to  be  a  bad  one  ;  however  sorry  he  might  be 
for  Essex,  he  could  not  but  beUeve  that  both  sentence  and  execu- 
tion were  just  and  inevitable.  He  was  not  asked  to  assist  in  a 
needless  and  superfluous  attack  upon  the  memory  of  a  dead  man ; 

*  Easays  ii.  p.  815.  t  Montagu,  p.  xoiL 
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he  could  not  but  believe  that  to  relieve  the  Government  from  a 
popular  imputation  of  unjust  severity  executed  upon  a  popular 
idol,  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  State  and  the  peace  of 
the  nation.     He  was  not  called  upon  to  say  a  word  which  he 
believed  to  be  imtrue,  or  to  countenance  an  imputation  which  he 
believed  to  be  imjust ;  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  print  in  an  ap- 
pendix the  very  words  of  the  evidence  from  which  the  statements 
in  the  narrative  part  were  drawn.     He  undertook  the  task,  pre- 
pared a,  draught,  and  laid  it  before  the  Council.     That  draught 
not  having  been  preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  knoAving  more 
of  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  he  performed  his  part  than  we 
can  gather  from  his  own  report;  and  from  that  we  only  know  that 
it  underwent  considerable  alteration  both  by  the    Council    and 
the  Queen  before  it  was  published,  and  that  in  making  the  altera- 
tions all  the  parties  concerned  were  "  as  religious  and  curious  of 
truth  as  desirous  of  satisfaction," — a  statement  which  the  reviewer 
can  hardlv  have  remembered  when  he  declared  that  "  in  the  sue- 
needing  reign  Bacon  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  this 
performance."*     From  the  nature   of  the   case,   however,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  is  not  to  be  held  answerable  for  any  alterations  in 
his  draught  which  he  did  not  approve.     As  the  declaration  was  to 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  Council,  and  not  in  his,  the 
question  what  should  be  declared  rested  finally  and  absolutely 
>vith  them.     If  the  responsibility  was  to  be  theirs,  the  work  must 
be  theirs  also.     His  responsibility  ended  with  the  composition  of 
the  narrative  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council,  after  which  he 
liad  no   control  over  it,  and  of  that  narrative  we  cannot  judge, 
'because  we  have  neither  the  manuscript  itself  nor  any  account  of 
St  to  judge  by.     We  know,  however,  what  it  was  after  the  Queen 
^nd  Council  had  coiTCcted  it  to  their  minds  ;  and  as  no  successful 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  convict  it  even  of  an  inaccuracy, 
35acon  might  have  bonie  the  entire  responsibility  without  much 
<lamage  to  his  reputation.     There  are  a  few  harsh  and  stem  expres- 
^ons  in  it — the  result  probably  of  alterations  ordered  by  the  Queen 
liei*selft — which  it  would  not  have  become  him  to  use  in  his  own 
person,  and  which  even  in  a  state  paper  he  would  naturally  have 
Tvished  to  avoid.     But  it  is  only  the  manner  that  can  be  objected 
lo.     The  matter  I  take  to  be  the  trutli.    It  was  to  be  a  judicial 


♦  Essays,  ii.  p.  .SI.').  IIo  mu.st  have  seen  it,  or  lij\<l  it  within  sight,  for  it  is  quoted  in 
Montaj^u's  text,  p.  xciii. 

t  **  And  after  it  had  passed  their  allowance,  it  was  a<?ain  exactly  perused  hy  the  Queen 
herself,  and  some  alterations  made  again  hy  her  appointment;  nay,  and  after  it  was  set 
to  print,  the  Queen,  who  as  your  Lordship  know^eth,  as  she  was  excelh^nt  in  preat  matters 
so  she  was  exquisite  in  small,  and  noted  that  I  could  not  forget  my  anciont  respect  to 
my  Lord  of  Essex,  in  terming  him  ever  my  fjord  of  f'lssfx.  jiii/  /.ord  of  Ksscx,  almost  in 
every  page  of  the  book,  which  she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  have  it  Essex,  or  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex;  whereupon  of  force  it  was  printed  de  novo,  an<l  the  first  copies  suppressed 
by  her  peremptory  commanlment," 
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statement,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  contains  a  single  phrase  whicib 
would  have  misbecome  a  judge  in  passing  sentence. 

Such  then  are  the  grounds  on  which  Bacon  is  charged  witi^ 
"  exerting  his  hterary  talents  to  blacken  the  Earl's  memory  ;**  aU-^ 
with  this  may  be  dismissed  the  sixth  instance  which  was  to  prc^^ 
that   "wealth,  precedence,  titles,"  &c.,  were  the   objects  wl 
governed  his  Hfe. 

7.  The  next  instance  is  harder  to  deal  with  for  want  of  parti< 
lars.     For  these  objects  Bacon  had  "  sulUed  his  integrity."   A 
may  be  said  to  sully  his  integrity  Avho  exposes  his  reputation  fii 
integrity  to  reasonable  suspicion ;  and  this  he  had  certainly  don> 
But  a  man  may  bo  reasonably  suspected  of  acts  which  neverth- 
less  he  has  not  committed.     And  if  I  Avero  asked  for  an 
in  which  Bacon  either  advised  any  man  to  do  what  he  thougSrnt 
wrong  or  un^Wse,  or  permitted  anything  to  be  done  which  hi^e 
thought  wrong  or  unwise,  when  he  could  have  prevented  it,  mr~x 
pronounced  any  judgment  which  he  believed  to  be  unjust  {9xm^i 
these  are  the  acts  which  touch  the  integrity  of  a  councillor  and      a 
judge),  I  should  not  myself  be  able  to  produce  one.    The  speci^Sc 
acts  wliich  the  reviewer  appears  to  point  at  as  inconsistent  wi^iJi 
integrity  as  a  councillor,  are  two  : — 

Firat,   that  Avhereas  on  taking  his  seat  in  Chancery  he  h^^^ 
pledged  himself   to   discharge   with   the    greatest   caution  an^^^ 
impartiahty  his  function  with  regard  to  the  sealing  of  pateni 
and  whereas  patents  of  monopoly  are  not  considered  good 
he  did  not  "  stay  every  patent  of  monopoly  that  came  before  him.' 

Secondly,   tluit  \\nth  regard  to  the  particular  patent  for  tJ^K^^^ 
exclusive  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  he  informed  tl^t  "^^ 
King  that  it  was  convenient  it  should  be  settled,  and  assisted  tl:^  -"^ 
patentees  both  to  obtain  it  and  to  guard  it.t 

I  do  not  find  any  other  acts  of  the  kind  laid  here  to  Bacoin-^^^ 
charge.     But  these,  though  meant  of  course  to  be  taken  only  ^         ^ 
samples,  are  offered  as  suflicient.     ''"  It  is  needless,"  he  conclude=^^  -^f' 
"  to  say  more.     Our  readers  are  now  able  to  judge  whether,  5:         ^ 
the  matter  of  patents,  Bacon  acted  conformably  to  his  profe8sion»^=*^-^' 
If  the  statement  set  before  them  (which  is  indeed  a  fair  enon^^^  S. 
representation  of  J/;\  Montaifus  accoiiniX  of  that  passage  in  Bacoa^^^^.^ 
speech)  cc^ntained  all  that  is  material,  perhaps  they  are.     But         '^ 
they  substitute  the  passage  itseK§  they  will  find  it  necessary  t^ 
know  a  good  deal  more. 

•"^  For   the  second   commandment  of  liis  ^lajesty,  touching  staying  ^     ^.^^v* 
grants  at  the  ^Toat  seal;  there  may  be  just  cause  of  stay  either  in  t\f  -^^^.^ 


matter  of  the  grant  or  in  the  manner  of  jvossing  the  same.    Out  of  bo0'^^ 
which  I  extract  these  six  principal  cases,  which  I  will  now  make  knowt::^  "'"*^ 

•  Essays,  ii.  p.  341.  f  Ibid.  p.  342.  J  P.  ccxiv. 

§  Letters  and  Life,  vol.  vi.  p.  187, 
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all  which  nevertheless  I  understand  to  be  wholly  submitted  to  his  Majesty's 
will  and  pleasure,  after  by  me  he  shall  have  been  informed ;  for  if  iteratum 
mandatum  be  come,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice." 

Here  then  we  have  his  profession :  here  is  the  "  general  rule  " 
which  he  promises  to  proceed  by.  If  a  grant  comes  to  the  seal 
which  he  thinks  objectionable,  he  will  inform  the  King,  and  not 
pass  it  unless  the  King,  being  so  informed,  shall  bid  him.  That  he  will 
in  any  case  resist  the  King's  known  pleasure  he  certainly  does 
not  profess.  He  thinks,  I  fancy,  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  so. 
Whether  in  so  thinking  he  mistook  his  duty,  is  not  the  present 
question.  We  are  called  on  to  compare  Bacon's  practice  with  his 
profession.  Now  his  profession  distinctly  is,  that  if  the  King  be 
resolved  that  a  grant  shall  pass,  he,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  will 
not  refuse  to  pass  it.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  first 
question — ^why  he  did  not  stay  every  patent  of  monopoly  that  came 
before  him.  If  there  were  not  many  which  he  himself  thought 
unobjectionable,  there  were  at  least  many  which  he  knew  the  King 
would  have  commanded  him  to  pass. 

Of  the  six  cases  in  which  there  might  be  just  cause  of  stay, 
those  which  touch  the  present  question  are  only  the  third  and 
fifth:— 

"  Thirdly,  if  it  be  a  grant  which  I  cronc^ive  out  of  my  little  knowledge  to 
be  against  the  law ;  of  which  nature  Theodosius  was  wont  to  say  when 
he  was  pressed,  '  I  spake  it,  or  I  wrote  it ;  but  I  granted  it  not  if  it  be 
unjust ; '  I  will  call  the  learned  counsel  to  it  (as  well  him  that  drew  the 
book  as  the  rest)  or  some  of  them;  and  if  we  find  cause  I  will  inform 
his  Majesty  of  our  opinion,  eitlier  by  myself  or  some  of  them  ;  for  as  for 
the  judges,  they  are  judges  of  grants  past,  but  not  of  grants  to  come, 
except  the  King  call  them." 

'•  Fifthly,  if  as  a  councillor  of  estate  I  do  foresee  uiconvcnionce  to  ensue 
by  the  grant  in  reason  of  estate,  in  respect  of  the  King's  honour,  or  dis- 
content and  murmur  of  the  people,  I  will  not  tmst  mine  own  judgment,  but 
I  will  either  acquamt  his  Majesty  with  it,  or  the  Council-table,  or  some 
such  of  my  Lords  as  I  shall  think  fit." 

Such  was  liis  promise.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  therefore  that 
he  failed  to  report  objections  in  law  or  policy  which  he  felt  to  be 
just,  and  which  the  King  had  not  already  heard  and  ovenniled — 
a  case  wliich  it  would  not  be  easy  to  establish — I  do  not  see  how 
he  can  be  accused  of  breaking  his  owt^i  professed  principle,  what- 
ever objection  may  be  taken  to  the  principle  itself.  Neither  do  I 
see  how  any  one  can  pretend  at  this  distance  of  time  to  judge  in 
what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  it  would  have  been  judicious  to 
press  his  objections.  Had  ho  resolved  to  resist  at  all  hazards  and 
to  all  lengths  every  course  which  he  disUked,  his  life  would  indeed 
have  presented  a  simple  enough  problem  to  himself,  and  an  easy 
story  to  his  biographer;  but  he  must  have  given  up  pubUc 
business.     Had  he  acted  upon  that  principle  from  the  beginning, 
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he  could  never  have  entered — ^had  he  begun  to  act  upon  it  now 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  he  must  at  once  have  quitted — ^the  public 
service.  Suppose  him  to  have  refused  peremptorily  to  set  the  seal 
to  these  patents,  what  would  have  followed  ?  The  seals  would 
have  been  taken  from  him  ;  the  patents  would  have  been  parsed 
by  some  one  else ;  and  what  influence  he  had  in  the  Eang^s 
counsels  would  have  been  gone  for  ever.  Would  that  have 
mended  the  case  of  the  public?  I  think  not.  So  long  as  he 
retained  his  influence  as  an  adviser  he  could  do  something,  though 
not  much.  He  could  continue  to  urge  the  calling  of  a  parliament, 
and  (as  a  preparative  to  a  parliament)  the  abandonment  of  those 
monopolies  which  were  most  complained  of.  This  was  his  policy; 
he  had  been  pursuing  it  for  years ;  and  whether  it  was  the  best  or 
not  who  can  say?  And  in  this  he  did  at  last  succeed.  A  parlia- 
ment was  at  last  actually  summoned;  the  King  was  at  last 
prepared  to  make  large  popular  concessions.  In  what  way  Bacon 
would  have  improved,  or  endeavoured  to  improve,  the  opportimity, 
must  unfortunately  be  left  to  conjecture.  Most  unfortunately,  one 
of  the  first  measures  of  that  Parliament  was  to  remove  him  from 
the  helm  and  throw  the  direction  of  the  counsels  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  critical  time  into  other  hands ;  and  though  I  admit  that  his 
removal  was  necessary,  and  rendered  necessary  by  his  own  fault, 
I  think  no  one  'will  maintain  that  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  went  the 
better  for  his  absence. 

This  I  submit  in  answer  to  the  reviewer's  general  censiire  of 
Bacon  for  not  staying  ^^  every  patent  of  monopoly  that  came  before 
him."  Though  monopoHes  were  bad  things,  though  Bacon  knew 
them  to  be  bad  things,  still  I  say  that  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
ought  to  have  stopped  them  all  indiscriminately. 

Particular  'cases  I  admit  there  might  be  in  which  he  was  to 
blame  for  not  stopping  them.  But  how  much  he  was  to  blame 
in  the  instance  selected  by  the  reviewer,  and  selected  no  doubt  as 
the  worst  he  knew  of, — how  far  he  was  personally  implicated  in  the 
illegalities  committed, — I  cannot  quite  satisfy  myself.  We  have 
not  any  clear  and  continuous  account  of  the  case,  and  the  fullest 
we  have  comes  only  from,  or  at  least  through,  the  accusing  party. 
The  story,  as  well  as  I  can  collect  it,*  is  this : — 

This  patent  for  the  sole  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
was  not  a  new  one,  but  was  granted  originally  to  the  Countess  of 
Bedford  in  Salisbury's  time,  when  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  1015  the  patent  was  surrendered 
and  granted  anew,  "  upon  warrant  of  the  former  commissioners," 
to  two  of  the  agents  that  had  been  employed  by  the  Countess. 
Still  Bacon  had  nothing  to   do  with  it.      It  was  then  that  Sir 

*  See  JonmftlB  of  the  Commons,  1G20-21 ;  and  6aeon*8  Letien. 
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Udward  VilKers  became  a  partner  and  invested  £4,000  in  the 
Ijusiness ;  and,  finding  (it  would  seem)  some  diflSculty  in  protecting 
^he  patent,  applied  to  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  then  Solicitor- 
CJeneral.  Sir  Henry,  by  his  own  account,  "  disliked  the  patent  as 
iDeing  a  monopoly,"  and  advised  a  change  in  the  fonn — namely, 
'that  it  should  be  "  by  indenture  between  the  King  and  them ; 
^vhereby  they  should  be  but  as  agents;  and  the  King  might  easily 
put  it  down,  if  it  were  found  inconvenient."  A  proposition  to  this 
effect  being  submitted  to  the  King  was  referred  by  him,  at  what 
exact  date  I  cannot  learn,  but  apparently  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1617,  to  Bacon,  then  Lord  Keeper, — Sir  Heniy  Montagu,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, — and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  then 
-Attorney-General ;  and,  if  one  may  judge  by  an  impatient  message 
from  the  King,  dated  the  7th  of  Februaiy,  1617-18,  desiring 
<lespatch  and  a  speedy  account  of  the  matter,  it  appears  to  have 
anet  with  some  obstruction.  The  result,  however,  was  a  certificate 
^not  preserved)  that  they  approved  of  Sir  Henry's  device,  and  that 
**  the  course  was  good,  if  well  used^  Later  in  the  same  year  a 
petition  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Edward  ViUiers  in  the  name  of  the 
t;wo  new  patentees,  representing  the  obstnictions  which  they  met 
^^th  in  enforcing  their  patent,  the  expenses  they  had  incurred,  the 
losses  they  were  suffering  by  the  delay ;  and  praying  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  conmiission.  The  petition  was  referred  by  the  King 
'%o  Bacon  in  the  simuner  vacation  of  1618,  and  appears  to  have 
l>een  still  under  consideration,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
•objections  urged  against  the  project,  he  sent  another  message  (4th 
Oct.,  1618),  desiring  him  to  call  in  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney, 
'^ind  the  SoUcitor ; — to  consider  Avith  them  of  the  fitness,  tl  e  con- 
^^eniency,  and  the  probable  profit  of  the  business  ;  and  report  with 
^1  convenient  speed.  The  letter  which  the  re\dewer  quotes  as 
IBacon's  interposition  is  the  joint  answer  of  Bacon,  Montagu,  and 
Yelverton  to  this  reference.  In  the  end,  the  indentures  (drawn 
X)y  Yelverton  upon  warrant  from  Buckingham)  passed.  If,  there- 
fore, they  involved  any  provisions  contrary  to  law,  I  admit  that 
IBacon  was  impUcated  in  the  illegaUty  ;  but  this  has  not  been 
'Sisserted,  so  far  as  I  can  discover. 

The  provisions,  whether  legal  or  not,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
^ringent  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  undertakers ;  and  they 
<lesired  of  the  King  a  proclamation  to  give  them  effect.  This 
proposition  the  King  referred  to  Sir  H.  Yelverton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  his  Attorney  and  SoUcitor,  who  joined  in  drawing  up  a 
proclamation  accordingly.  With  this  again  Bacon,  it  seems,  had 
nothing  to  do. 

But  now  comes  the  point  which  touches  him,  and  unluckily  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  I  understand  exactly  how  the  case  really 
stood*     I  collect,  however,  that,  in  the  indentures  between  the 
VOL.  xxvin.  2  R 
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King  and  the  undertakers,  certain  commissioners  were  appointed 
on  the  King's  behalf  for  the  execution  of  the  pro\'isions.  These 
commissioners  were  "  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  [the]  SoHcitor-General,  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,  Sir  Francis  Michell,  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley :  but  (says  the 
witness  upon  whose  authority  I  give  these  names)  tlie  principal 
were  Sir  Cfiles  Mompesaon  and  Sir  Francis  MiclielV^  The  commission 
is  stated  to  have  been  directed  to  any  two  of  them ;  and  I  con- 
clude that,  though  the  other  five  were  officially  included,  yet  the 
business,  as  often  happens  in  mattere  of  this  kind,  was  left  practi- 
cally and  personally  to  the  management  of  Sir  Giles  and  Sir 
Francis.  So  far,  a  man  so  fully  occupied  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  excusably  ignorant.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  excuse  will  hold  for  the  next  stage  in  the  afiair,  without  the 
aid  of  an  imcei-tain  and  charitable  conjecture. 

The  monopoly,  in  spite  of  Yelverton's  device,  was  still  a 
monopoly,  and  of  course  included  some  power  to  pimish  inter- 
lopers. Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  finding,  I  suppose,  the  regular 
process  to  be  slow,  devised  a  new  one.  He  proposed  to  tiiose 
tradesmen  who  were  Ukely  to  interfere  with  the  patent  that  they 
should  enter  into  "  a  bond  not  to  meddle  or  make  any  gold  or 
silver  thread ;"  and  upon  their  refusal  called  upon  Yelverton  to 
imprison  them.  Yelverton  drew  the  wan-ant,  though  reluctantly, 
as  he  aftei-wards  declared ;  and  not  without  the  express  confirma- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  prisoners  remonstrated,  but  he 
gave  them  no  answer.  They  complained  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
were  called  before  him,  heard,  and  sent  back  to  prison.  There- 
upon the  City  petitioned  the  King  on  then-  behalf,  and  the  King 
inmiediately  discharged  them. 

Now  if  this  be  a  true  statement, — and  I  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  ti-uth  of  it,  except  that  it  rests  only  upon  the  authority  of 
Yelverton,  who  would  naturally  wish  to  .make  his  own  share  of 
the  fault  less  by  throwing  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  upon  another, 
— I  cannot  here  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  Bacon ;  for  it 
seems  he  twice  confirmed  the  imprisonment,  and  once  after  hear- 
ing the  parties  in  their  own  defence.  And  though  we  do  not 
know  what  the  particular  conditions  of  the  bond  were,  what  the 
exact  powers  of  the  commissioners,  or  how  far,  under  the  large 
and  indeterminable  authority  of  prerogative,  they  might,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  be  legally  stretched ;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  imprisonment  admitted  of  any  absolute  justification  in  point  of 
law ;  or  Yelverton,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  his  time  and  the 
party  with  whom  the  blame  pi-incipally  lay,  would  have  taken 
that  ground  of  defence;  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
done. 
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Now  if  by  simply  supposing  that  it  was  an  aibitraiy  and  illegal 
proceeding  in  which  Bacon  took  part  with  open  eyes  for  fear  of 
oflFending  Buckingham,  we  could  account  for  the  whole  thing  so 
as  to  leave  no  difficulty  behind,  I  should  merely  say  that  it  was 
a  great  fault,  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  which  the  multitude 
of  his  business,  the  abuses  of  the  time,  and  the  precariousness  of 
his  position  can  but  a  Kttlc  extenuate.  But  I  feel  that  when  all 
this  is  freely  admitted,  and  all  questions  of  probability  depending 
upon  my  interpretation  of  Bacon's  character  are  put  aside,  the 
case  is  still  strange  and  unaccountable.  Upon  this  supposition, 
his  conduct  implies  not  only  a  want  of  fortitude,  but  a  want  of 
prudence  and  foresight  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  xmderstand. 
The  date  of  the  imprisonment  of  these  people  for  refusing  the 
bond  I  cannot  find ;  but  as  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  not  on  the 
commission  before  the  latter  end  of  October,  1618,  the  thing  must 
have  been  done  at  a  time  when  Bacon  knew  that  a  new  parlia- 
ment must  veiy  soon  be  summoned.  He  knew  of  what  especial 
importance  it  was  to  avoid  at  such  a  time  all  just  occasions  ot 
clamour  and  discontent.  He  knew  that  there  Avas  no  grievance 
80  certain  to  be  complained  of  as  illegal  imprisonment  of  London 
citizens  for  the  pui'pose  of  enforcing  an  unpopular  monopoly. 
Whether  he  considered  the  King's  interest,  or  Buckingham's,  or 
his  own,  it  was  equally  imprudent.  If  Ave  find  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  him  to  have  committed  such  a  fault,  how  can  we 
account  for  his  committing  such  a  blunder  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  only  a 
guess,  and  supposes  onc^  or  two  things  which,  though  I  see  no 
improbability  in  them,  I  cannot  undertake  to  prove. 

In  the  first  instance,  when  he  was  only  called  on  to  confirm  a 
warrant  drawn  by  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  I  can  easily  believe  that 
he  did  it  in  reliance  upon  Sir  Henry's  judgment  and  without  look- 
ing into  the  case.  Afterwards  when  the  parties  were  heard  before 
him  and  recommitted,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  Iviiown  and 
considered  what  he  was  doing.  But  I  do  not  know  that  he  could 
legally  have  discharged  them  by  his  own  sole  authority ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  recommittal  was  immediately  folloioed  hy  their 
discharge,  upon  the  petition  of  the  Citj''  to  the  King  in  their  behalf. 
Now  my  guess  is  that,  seeing  these  things  had  been  done  in  the 
King's  name  and  in  virtue  of  his  supposed  regal  power,  and  that 
all  judicial  acts  tending  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  that  power 
were  pregnant  with  consequences  more  than  could  be  foreseen, 
Bacon  wished  (provided  the  substantial  claims  of  justice  could  be 
otherwiflo  satisfied)  to  avoid  any  formal  decision  implying  that  the 
act  done  was  contrary  to  law  and  equity ;  therefore  that  he  pre- 
forred  this  course  of  letting  the  King  discharge  the  prisoners  upon 
tke  CStj's  petition :  by  which  course  the  City  was  gratified ;  the 

2  R  2 
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King,  iu  place  of  being  convicted  of  oppression,  was  enabled  to 
do  a  gracious  and  popular  act ;  the  sufferers  were  relieved ;  and 
all  question  concerning  the  legal  extent  of  the  prerogative  was 
avoided.  This  supposition  does  not  quite  clear  him,  I  know  ;  but 
it  makes  the  case  intelligible.  They  had  among  them  done  a 
wrong  thing ;  the  question  was  how  to  get  it  undone  with  least 
scandal,  mischief,  and  noise.  And  in  tliis  respect  it  seems  to  have 
been  successful ;  for  although  when  all  these  things  were  hunted 
out  by  tlie  Committee  of  grievances  tliis  was  presented  among 
the  foremost  and  greatest,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  raised  any 
fonnidable  clamour  at  the  time.  About  two  months  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  the  King's  learned  counsel  —  Bacon, 
Montagu,  Hobart,  Coke,  and  Crew — drew  up  a  list  of  those 
grievances  which  they  thought  most  likely  to  be  complained  of. 
Among  these  were  three  patents  which  concerned  Buckingham's 
special  friends  ;  but  the  patent  for  gold  and  silver  thread  was  not 
one  of  them.  So  it  cannot  have  been  making  much  noise  at  that 
time  ;  and  I  find  no  news  of  it  in  any  contemporary  letter  that  I 
have  met  with. 

Nor  does  the  result  of  the  inquiiy  made  afterwards  by  ParUa- 
ment  into  the  business  give  us  any  clear  Ught  as  to  Bacon's  part 
in  it.  He  was  touched  in  two  points ;  as  a  referee  before  the 
patent  was  granted,  and  in  this  matter  of  the  imprisonment  after- 
wards. In  a  conference  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  of 
wliicli  we  have  no  detailed  report,  his  name  was  brought  in 
question  ;  and  he,  being  one  of  the  Lords'  committees,  oflfered 
some  justification.  The  Commons  asked  whether  ho  spoke  as  by 
commission  from  the  House  of  Lords  generally;  to  which  the 
Lords  all  answered  no.  His  conduct  in  sapng  what  he  did  say 
was  afterwards  complained  of  in  the  Upper  House,  as  irregular ; 
he  confessed  it  was,  received  a  reprimand,  and  apologized.  What 
he  had  said  we  are  not  informed.  We  only  know  tliat  he  did  say 
something  in  justification  of  himself, — and  probably  had  some- 
thing more  to  say.  The  broad  result,  therefore,  was  that  his 
conduct  ha\ang  been  inquired  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
called  in  question  in  conference  with  the  Lords,  was  at  last  passed 
by  in  silence.  The  question  was  stirred  and  dropped.  It  must 
remain,  therefore,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  conjecture  which 
I  have  off'ered  is  that  which  seems  to  me  to  involve  the  fewest 
improbabilities ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  otherwise,  it 
will  at  least  serve  to  show  that  the  question  cannot  be  disposed  of 
in  the  summaiy  way  in  which  it  is  handled  by  the  reviewer,  who 
was  probably  mnocent  of  the  knowledge  of  all  these  particulars 
(though  I  have  introduced  into  the  story  nothing  that  was  not  to 
be  found  in  printed  books  long  before  the  review  was  written), 
and  only  knew  that  the  two  principal  patentees  were  very  severely 
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handled  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1621,*  and  were  supposed 
to  be  the  originals  from  which  Massinger  drew  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach and  Justice  Greedy.f 

So  much  for  the  grounds  on  which  Bacon  is  charged  with 
having  "  sullied  his  integrity"  as  a  councillor  and  officer  of  State. 
I  do  not  yet  find  evidence  which  would  enable  me  to  say  that  he 
had  either  advised  what  he  thought  Avrong  or  unwise,  or  per- 
mitted when  he  could  have  prevented  it.  But  I  speak  only  for 
myself. 

His  integrity  as  a  judge  is  impeached  on  grounds  which  would 
be  conclusive,  if  they  were  established.  But  again  the  allega- 
tions involve  assumptions,  and  the  assumptions  involve  improba- 
bilities. 

"  In  his  judicial  capacity  his  conduct  was  not  less  reprehensible.  He 
suffered  Buckingham  to  dictate  many  of  his  decisions.  .  .  .  He  had 
not  been  Lord  Keeper  a  month  when  Buckingham  began  to  interfere  in 
Chancery  suits ;  and  his  interference  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
successful." 

Here  the  thing  assumed  is  the  entire  matter  of  the  charge. 
When  this  was  written,  the  only  reason  anybody  had  for  supposing 
that  Bacon  allowed  Buckingham  to  dictate  any  of  his  decisions 
was  that  he  had  received  letters  from  him  recommending  certain 
cases  to  his  favour,  so  far  as  it  might  stand  ^vith  justice.  It 
cannot  have  been  supposed  that  it  was  uniisnal  in  those  days  for 
a  Chancellor  to  receive  such  letters  from  men  in  Buckingham's 
position ;  and  what  effect  they  took — what  became  of  the  cases  so 
recommended — no  one  had  in(|uired.  Indeed,  it  was  not  then 
known  that  there  were  any  means  of  finding  out.  The  '*  Order- 
books"  preserved  in  the  Kecord  Oflice — a  comparatively  recent 
discovery,  first  made  known  (I  believe)  to  historical  inquirers 
through  Mr.  Hcpworth  Dixon — will  probably,  when  carefully  exa- 
mined by  some  one  sufticiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
Chancery  practice  at  that  time,  supply  an  answer  to  the  (juestion, 
and  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  causes  reeonnnended  by 
Buckingham  were  in  fact  decided  less  justly  than  others.  Till 
this  is  done  it  will  be  premature  to  make  conjectures  as  to  tlie 
fact ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  investigation,  the 
assertion  of  the  fact  upon  such  data  as  the  reviewer  possessed, 
even  if  we  supplement  them  by  those  which  have  come  out  since, 
must  surely  be  considered  unjustifiable.  The  only  one  of  these 
cases  which  has  undergone  investigation  by  a  e()in])etent  judg- 
ment with  the  help  of  the  Order-books  was  exceptional;  for  it  was 
undertaken  at  my  own  suggestion,  because  I  observed  in  it  some- 

•  Montagu,  p.  cccviii.  t  Essays,  ii.  p.  ;J41. 
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tiling  peculiar  aud  nuUke  the  others ;  and  the  rosult  of  the  investi- 
gation was  that  Buckingham's  interference  had  in  thia  case  induced , 
Bacon  to  consent  to  an  in-fgularity  of  procedure.  My  reason  for 
dechning  to  go  further  aud  conclude  (in  the  absence  of  botli; 
plaintiff  and  defendant)  tliat  tho  irregularity  of  procedure  involTed 
an  iict  of  substantial  injustice,  I  have  stated  in  a  fonner  paper,* 
and  need  not  repeat.  All  that  I  shall  attempt  now  is  to  explain  J 
what  we  ougki  to  know,  before  we  assert,  as  a  fact  which  we  do 
know,  that  Bacon  "suffered  Buckingham  to  dictate  many  of  Iiis 
decrees,"  We  ought  to  know  that  he  decided  many  cases  at 
Bucldnghaiu's  request  otherwise  than  lie  would  have  decided 
them  upon  their  own  merits.  Now.  we  do  not  yet  know  even , 
tliut  Buckingham's  letters  were  intended  to  have  any  such  effect. ; 
Thny  have  not,  to  me,  the  appearance  of  it.  They  are  generally  j 
cold,  formal,  and  commonplace,  containing  at  most  a  brief  notice  , 
of  the  chief  points  in  the  case  that  seem  to  make  it  deserv'ing  of  [ 
a  favoui'able  consideration,  and  never  expressing  any  pcreoual 
interest  in  the  issue,  more  than  the  uatural  wish  that  a  friend's ' 
cause  may  go  well.  Besides,  they  appear  to  have  been  written  ^ 
for  the  most  part  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  snitore; 
and  might,  every  one  of  them,  have  been  accompanied  with  Bome 
such  explanation  as  this  to  the  party  applying  for  it, — "  You  know 
I  cannot  interfere  in  such  causes,  nor  ask  for  any  man  more  than' 
justice;  and  justice  you  will  have  without  my  interference;  but 
if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  write  to  the  Lord  Keeper  and  dediie 
him  to  show  you  what  favour  he  lawfully  may  for  my  sake."' 
Now  if  this  was  really  and  in  good  faith  the  character  and  inteiH; 
tion  of  these  lettera, — if  they  were  not  meant  to  be  understood  hS' 
meaning  more, — why  should  I  think  that  they  had  so  much  as  Si 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  couree  of  justice?  If,  on  the  eon-' 
traiy,  they  were  written  by  Buckingbam  with  the  intention  of 
influencing  the  decision,  we  must  surely  have  had  evidence  of  it 
uidirectly,  in  one  of  two  ways.  Bacon  must  either  have  yielded 
to  the  influence  or  not  yielded.  If  he  jnelded,  he  must  have  pro- 
noimced  many  unjust  decreos,  wliich  (considering  the  unpopularitj- 
of  Buckingham,  the  boldness  of  the  Commons,  the  friendless  posi- 
tion  of  Bacon  himself,  and  the  proneness  of  losers  to  cry  out) 
must  have  been  heard  of.  If  he  did  not  j-ield,  then  ho  mastiD< 
many  cases  have  tUsappoiuted  and  offended  Buckingham;  andj 
(considering  how  touchy,  imperious,  outspoken,  and  powexfulj 
Buckingliam  was)  it  could  hardly  be  but  we  ehoidd  find  some 
traces  of  remonstrance,  resentment,  or  quarrel,  upon  tiiis  score* 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  tliere  is  a  word  on  record  of  menace  orl 
offence  addressed  by  him  to  Bacon  upon  this  ground.  And  ioi 
spite   of  the   extreme   scrutiny  and  fearless  strictures  to  whichj 

*   CuNTEMTOIlAIty   Rei'iew-,  M.IV,  tSTI,  p.  »2S,  ^^^J 
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Bacon's  conduct  was  submitted  while  not  one  of  these  cases  was 
above  four  years  old,  I  do  not  remember  that  any  unjust  decree 
pronounced  out  of  deference  to  Buckingham  was  ever  even  alleged 
against  him. 

If  then  we  are  to  prefer  that  explanation  of  the  case  which 
involves  the  fewest  improbabiUties,  we  must  believe  that  though 
Buckingham  acquiesced  in  this  common  though  bad  practice  of 
the  times  (for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  common  practice : 
I  counted  in  the  Harleian  MSS. — vols.  6,996  and  6,997 — twenty  or 
thirty  letters  of  the  same  kind,  addressed  to  Lord  Keeper  Pucker- 
ing by  the  Earl  of  Essex  during  the  years  1594  and  1595  alone), 
yet  he  did  not  mean,  and  was  not  understood  as  meaning,  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice  or  "  dictate  decrees." 

There  is  still  less  excuse  for  gratuitous  assumptions  in  the  matter 
of  gift-taking,  because  in  that  case  we  know  both  what  Bacon  was 
<3harged  with  and  what  he  confessed;  and  as  the  charges  were 
the  result  of  diUgent  inquiry  armed  with  ftdl  authority,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  material  circumstance  of  aggravation  was  over- 
looked or  omitted. 

How  far  the  receipt  of  such  gifts  as  he  admits  that  he  received 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  admits  that  he  received  them  was  con- 
cdstent  with  judicial  integrity,  in  the  sense  of  regard  for  justice  in 
<leciding  cases,  is  the  question  which  chiefly  concerns  his  character. 
3But  it  turns  upon  a  point  which  the  reviewer  has  thought  hardly 
^'orth  noticing ;  and  in  order  to  show  where  his  argument  fails  to 
xneet  the  case,  I  must  begin  by  explaining  the  case  itself,  as  I 
xmderstand  it. 

I  think  that  Bacon  icas  guilty  of  corruption ;  that  he  had  not 
ihe  means  of  clearing  himself;  that  the  sentence  pronoimced 
against  liim,  thougli  severe,  was  not  unjust ;  that  his  act  more- 
over was  not  only  m  law  indefensible,  but  in  morals  culpable,  and 
more  culpable  in  him  than  it  would  have  been  in  another  man ; 
that  he  had,  in  short,  allowed  himself  to  do  that  which  he  knew 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  his  act,  though  criminal, 
was  a  political  rather  than  a  moral,  and  (if  I  may  so  speak)  an 
artificial  rather  than  a  natural,  crime.  I  mean  that  it  was  one  ot 
those  acts  which  are  declared  and  niade  criminal,  because  they  are 
likely  to  lead  to  crime  ;  not  criminal  in  se,  as  including  and  pre- 
supposing crime  actually  committed  or  intended  ;  an  act  therefore 
from  wliich,  though  rightly  forbidden  and  punished,  the  conscience 
would  not  naturally  and  necessarily  recoil.  I  do  not  call  it  a  sin 
of  ignorance ;  it  was  more  than  that ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  called 
a  sin  of  inattention ;  and  if  we  allow  a  distinction  between  vice 
-and  frailty,  may  be  classed  among  the  frailties. 
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A  modem  illustration  vnW  make  my  meaning  clearer.  LeBS  tbAni 
forty  years  ago  a  candidate  for  a  Beat  in  Parliament  might  follow) 
the  practice  of  liis  ancestors  in  giving  a  dinner  to  his  constituenls,  I 
without  meaning  thereby  to  influence  corruptly  a  single  vot«; 
therefore  ^Sth  perfect  innocence.  But  iu  the  year  1842  the  lair, 
finding  that  this  ancestral  practice  did  in  many  cases  lead  to  eor- 
I'uption,  decided  that  it  should  hereafter  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  corruption  in  itself:  where  a  dinner  was  given,  corruption  ' 
to  be  presumed.  Since  that  act  was  passed,  every  candidate  who 
gives  a  dinner  is  in  law  guilty  of  corruption ;  and  even  in  morals 
(unless  he  disapproves  of  the  act)  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence ;  for 
he  is  allowing  liimself  to  do  that  wliich  he  believes  ought  not  to 
be  done.  Yet  fur  ell  that  he  may  still  give  the  dinner  without 
intending  anything  wrong.  He  may  conform  to  the  old  practice 
only  because  the  omission  of  it  would  be  esteemed  ungracionn, 
illiberal,  unthankful,  or  impopular,  without  meaning  or  wishing  to 
purchase  any  man's  vote  by  it,— witJiout  a  sinj^le  thouglit  of 
bribery  or  corruption  entering  his  head.  In  such  a  case  his  moml 
oflFence  is  that  be  conforms  to  a  practice  which  tends  to  e^^l;  yet 
of  the  i3vil  itself  to  which  the  practice  tends  his  conduct  may  bo 
absolutely  free. 

I  put  an  e.ttreme  case,  that  the  distinction  may  be  Been  to  be  ft' 
real  one — a  c^ae  in  which  the  act  which  the  law  forbids  is  cer- 
tainly committed,  while  the  moral  ofl'ence  which  it  wns  mnant  to 
prevent  is  certainly  not  committed.  In  other  cases  the  moral 
offence  will  be  found  to  enter  more  or  leBs,  through  all  degrees  of 
culpability;  and  in  a  court  of  morality  the  questioi!  must  be  how 
much  in  each  case  of  what  was  immoral,  as  distinguished  t'roni 
what  was  illegal,  the  act  involves. 

That  such  a  distinction  is  admissible, — that  the  immorality  ia 
not  necessarily  in  direct  proportion  to  the  illegality, — the  reviewer 
can  understand  as  well  as  anybody,  when  it  suits  his  argameot. 
When  the  Earl  of  EsRex  pleads  as  a  justification  of  rebellion  thafe 
the  peraecutions  of  his  enemies  have  driven  him  to  despair,  faa 
claims  it  as  an  excuse  "■which,  though  legaUy  of  no  valuei,  yet 
tended  to  diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the  crime,"  and  might  be 
ground  for  pardon,  thougli  not  for  acquittal.  When  a  judgfll 
accused  of  cormption  pleads  in  pallintion  that  he  has  never  |ito-i 
nonnced  a  corrupt  judgment,  he  should  surely  allow  it  as  a  D&ut,  U 
it  be  a  fact,  which,  though  not  entitling  him  to  an  acquittal^ 
materially  alters  the  moral  aspect  of  the  crime.  Yet  of  this  dift- 
tinction  in  Bacon's  case  lie  scarcely  takes  notice,  lie  has  much  to 
say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Montagu's  other  arguments,  wluch  for  th* 
most  part  invite  an  easy  victorj' ;  but  when  he  comes  to  thw  bfl 
merely  puts  it  aside  as  so  obviously  "  futile  "  that  "  the  plaint 
man  among  his  readers"  may  be  tnisted  to  answer  it.  ^^ 
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In  order,  however,  to  make  the  plain  man's  task  easier,  he  is 
obliged  to  introduce  some  features  into  the  charge  of  which  I  find 
no  trace  in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  of  which  he  oflfers 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence.      That  the  amount  of  the  gifts    in 
question  was  regulated  by  a  "iargram"  between  Bacon  and  the 
suitor;  that  he  had  "jackals"  (p.  350),  " decoys  "  (p.  367),  and 
"many  agents  looking  out  in  different  quarters  for  prey  "  (p.  369) ; 
and  that  the  presents  were  understood  to  be  made  in  considera- 
tion of  favourable  judgments  to  be  pronounced  ;* — these  are  all 
assumptions  of  his  own,  which,  if  granted,  would  no  doubt  settle 
the  question.     But  where  is  the  c\4dence  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind 
is  either  expressed  or  implied  in  any  of  the  charges  which  Bacon 
was  required  to  answer,  which  state  only  that  the  presents  had 
been  taken,  but  say  nothing  of  any  contmct,  condition,  or  unjust 
judgment.     That  a  present  may  be  given  and  taken  without  an 
understanding  that  the  giver  is  to  have  some  unjust  advantage  in 
return,  will  hardly  be  denied.    That  the  presents  received  by  Bacon 
were  so  taken  he  himself  declared  privately,  and  publicly  he  was 
not  accused  of  having  taken  thom  otherwise.     It  may  be  that  his 
declaration  was  false,  and  that  the  Lords  omitted  that  point  of 
aggravation  because  they  had  enough  without  it.     But  why  should 
I  think  80?     They  were  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  what  was 
enough,  that  they  invited  complaints  from  all  quarters ;  passed 
special  resolutions  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  depositions  in  other 
courts  or  other  cases;  and  to  make  the  assurance  doubly  sure — 
because  another  Parliament  might  have  ruled  the  (question  other- 
wise— caused  them  all  (as  I  suspect)  to  be  removed  from  their 
records   and    destroyed.      All  that  came   were  entertained   and 
examined.     As  many  as  upon  the  complainants'  showing  they  con- 
sidered to  be  substantiated  were  collected  into  a  formal  instrument 
and  presented  to  him  for  liis  answer.     His  answer,  which  was  the 
altera  pars,  was  accepted  as  "  full  and  ingenuous."     I  say  then  that 
it  is  upon  this  answer  that  we  must  judge  him.     Wo  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  he  was  Gruiltv  of  more  offences  than,  after  so  full 
and  determined  an  investigation  of  the  case,  the  Lords  thought  fit 
to  charge  him  with  ;  or  that  he  was  more  guilty  in  these  than,  in 
his  confession  thus  accepted,  he  admitted  himself  to  bo.      We  have 
no   right  therefore  to  assume  the  intervention  of   '\jackals''   or 
**  decoys,"  or  "  agents  looking  out  for  prey."     The  character  of  the 
persons  through  whom  the  gifts  are  known  to  have  been  presented, 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  all  precautions  to  keep  the  transaction 
Becret,  are  more  easily  reconcilable  'with  the  supposition  that  the 
practice  was  familiar  to   the  people    of  the   time,    and  not  dis- 
jreputable. 

*  "  The  Imndrods  Y-ho  have  got  what  lh^  paid  for  remain  quiet."     (P.  869.) 
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The  reviewor,  indeed,  lias  two  reasoDs  fov  concluding  tbat  it 
was  even  then  univeraally  regarded  as  unjustifiable  aud  odions. 
It  had  been  preached  against  eeveuty  years  before  with  popular 
applause,  and  the  Lords  and  Commoue  now  united  iu  coudL-mning 
it.  But  he  makes  uo  allowance  for  the  irregular  movement  of 
opinion  in  8uch  mattere.  He  furgets  tliat  Kouial  abuses  are 
denounced  by  preachers  and  eatirists  loug  before  they  are  nuidi.< 
puuiehable  by  law ;  and  that  tbey  are  condemned  by  opinion  long 
before  they  cease  to  be  both  generally  practised  and  generally 
tolerated.  There  are  no  broad  gulfs  fixed  by  nature  between  the 
"  knowu  to  bo  bad "  and  the  "  generally  believed  to  be  good." 
New  discoveries  in  morality  never  pass  thus  suddenly  from  dark- 
ness into  full  daylight,  but  have  always  a  dawn,  during  which  the 
tiiie  shape  and  aspect  of  the  moral  question  is  seen  darkly ;  not 
yet  t'learly  diHtmguiehed  aud  yet  not  altogether  uudistinguishablc; 
doubtfully  guessed  at  through  the  mists  of  custom  and  prejudice. 
The  progress  of  light  in  every  department  is  marked  by  these 
gradations,  and  in  no  depaitmeut  so  much  or  so  inevitably  as  in 
the  detoctiou  and  bringing  into  disrepute  of  an  abusive  custom. 
"  Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  uu^linatioii ;  their 
discoui-se  and  speeches  according  to  their  learning  aud  infused 
opinious :  but  their  deeds  arc  after  as  tliei/  June  l/eeii  accustonied'' 
Hence  it  is  that  cormptiou  adheres  to  the  grosser  element  of 
manuers  long  after  it  has  been  expelled  both  from  opinion  and 
fi-om  doctrine.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  real  point  upon  which 
our  question  turns :  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  gift-taking  by  judges  duiing  the  time  of 
Bacon's  chaucelloi-ship  t 

Now  I  thiuk  it  will  be  found  that  t!ie  reformation  of  social 
abuses  always  proceeds  by  a  couree  of  secret  undenniuing.  The 
habit,  which  is  an  tlie  crust  on  the  surface,  is  the  last  thing  which 
goes.  The  ignorance  or  error  out  of  which  it  originally  grew  is 
gradually  cleared  away ;  but  the  habit  itself,  being  interwoven 
with  the  business  and  interests  of  life,  cannot  be  so  easily  altered. 
The  pi-actice  therefore  continues  till  all  that  juKtifiod,  or  seemed  to 
justify,  it  is  gone ;  and  then  it  falls  with  a  touch,  and  great  is  the 
crash  thereof.  The  process,  dropping  metaphor,  is  this :  A 
practice,  natural  and  perliaps  innocent  in  itself,  grows  into  s 
custom,  and  is  abused  for  purposes  not  iuuooent.  The  corrupt 
tendency  of  it  ia  first  seen  and  exposed  by  one  man,  then  denounced 
by  a  few  men,  then  generally  admitted  and  recognized  by  all  who 
are  not  concerned  in  it — who,  not  beiug  under  the  thmll  of 
custom,  are  called  on  to  deal  with  it  in  "speech  and  discourso" 
only,  not  iu  "  deed."  Then  it  is  that  the  Latiraers  preach  against 
it  and  the  Londoners  applaud,  Meauwhilo  those  who  have  been 
bred  up  in  it  and  worked  it  into  their  habits,  though  for  that  verj" 
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reason  they  cannot  feel  the  badness  of  it,  are  yet  unable  to  defend 
it  in  reason.  They  are  therefore  silent.  They  do  not  at  once 
shake  it  off;  for  that  requires  more  prompt  and  peremptory  resolu- 
tion than  will  commonly  be  inspired  by  a  simple  disapproval  and 
wish  to  reform,  when  unstimulated  by  the  fear  of  shame  or  the 
jealous  sense  of  honour.  Thus  the  practice  still  continues,  while 
the  censure  passing  uncontradicted  obtains  a  popular  allowance. 
Then  it  is  that  good  men  may  be  seen  conforming  to  a  practice 
which  is  generally  condemned,  which  they  themselves  cannot 
justify,  but  in  which  they  are  still  coimtenanced  by  the  custom, 
and  tolerated  by  the  opinion,  of  the  time;  (for  that  a  practice 
which  is  universally  condemned  may  nevei-theless  be  genemlly 
tolerated,  we  have  abimdant  proof  about  us  at  all  times).  At 
length  comes  the  crisis.  The  opinion  and  the  practice — the  new 
opinion,  expressed  and  allowed  but  not  yet  enforced ;  and  the  old 
practice,  condemned  and  undefended  but  still  tolerated — are 
brought  by  some  accident  into  colUsion.  Some  one — no  matter 
who ;  not  the  guiltiest,  but  he  who  happens  to  stand  most  in  the 
way — ^is  publicly  charged  with  the  old  practice  which  the  new 
opinion  condemns  as  a  crime.  He  is  fairly  caught.  He  has  done 
that  which  everybody  says  is  wrong.  He  cannot  say  that  he  has 
not  done  it ;  he  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  wrong.  All  men  are 
prepared  to  cry  shame,  and  those  perhaps  will  cry  loudest  who  are 
most  in  his  own  situation ;  who,  not  being  able  to  feel  in  their 
hearts,  yet  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  argument,  the  badness 
of  the  practice.  And  thus,  though  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
the  want  of  extraordinary  virtue,  he  is  amazed  to  find  himself  all 
at  once  con\'icted  of  a  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  crime. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  natural  histoiy  of  a  moral  reform — of  the 
process  by  which  manners  are  purified.  And  therefore  when 
Bacon's  case  is  truly  stated,  it  altogether  eludes  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  reviewer  tries  to  catch  it.  The  offender's  excuse  is  to 
be  found  not  in  tlie  general  prevalence,  but  in  the  general  toleration^ 
of  the  offence.  Now  the  sudden  discovery  by  the  men  of  Bacon's 
own  times  that  they  all  thought  gift-taking  criminal,  the  consent 
of  the  Commons  to  impeach  liim  and  of  the  Lords  to  fine,  imprison, 
and  degi'ade  him  for  it,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
fact  that  gift-taking  had  been  till  then  as  well  generally  tolerated 
as  generally  practised.  That  the  bankrupt  has  no  friend  to  help 
him  in  his  need  does  not  proA^e  that  the  spendthrift  had  no  friend 
to  encourage  liim  in  his  waste.  As  long  as  a  judge  could  be 
known  to  take  presents  without  losing  liis  reputation  for  integrity, 
8o  long  the  practice  of  taking  presents  was  tolerated  ;  and  so  long 
as  it  was  tolerated  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  times,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  all  the  excuses  which  a  practice  of  that  kind  can  justly 
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**  Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
For  in  my  mind  jon  are  much  bound  to  him," 

is  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice/' 
made  pubhcly  in  the  court  to  the  suitor  who  has  won  the  cause  ; 
"  this  gentleman  "  being  the  person  who  has  oiBciated  as  judge. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  was  a  man  in  the  theatre  to  whom  the 
suggestion  did  not  seem  as  proper  and  natural  as  it  evidently  did 
to  Shakespeare  himself,  and  yet  it  was  a  recommendation  to  make 
a  present  to  a  judge  exactly  analogous  to  most  of  those  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Bacon.  It  was 
not  "  similar  to  the  perquisites  which  suitors  paid  to  the  members 
of  the  Parliaments  of  France'' — ^fees  to  which  the  magistrate  "had 
a  legal  right,"  and  of  which  "  the  amount  was  regulated  by  law/'* 
It  was  to  be  a  present  "  not  sanctioned  by  the  law,"  "  not  made 
under  the  public  eye,"  and  of  which  "the  amount  was  to  be 
regulated  by  private  bargain  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
suitor  "t — ^in  other  words,  was  to  be  left  to  the  suitor  s  option. 

Now  if  this  was  the  popular  feeling  mth  regard  to  such  a  trans- 
action, the  manner  in  which  the  presents  were  given  and  received 
in  Bacon's  case  is  sufficiently  accoimted  for.  That  "  men  of  rank, 
bishops,  privy  councillors,  and  members  of  Parliament "  were  em- 
ployed as  "agents,"  is  not,  indeed,  allowed  by  the  reviewer  as 
aflfording  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  transactions  were  not 
notoriously  criminal ;  because,  he  says,  "  the  whole  history  of  that 
generation  was  full  of  the  low  actions  of  high  people,"  and  "  men 
as  exalted  iii  rank  as  any  of  the  decoys  Bacon  employed "  are 
known  to  have  "  pimped  for  Somerset  and  poisoned  Overbury."$ 
But  a  comparison  of  the  cases  will  show  at  once  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  them,  or  only  such  an  analogy  as  serves  to 
expose  the  error  of  the  inference.  One  man  of  high  rank  there  was 
who  pimped  for  Somerset  and  had  a  hand  in  the  poisoning  of 
Overbury.  But  that  such  men  should  be  selected  as  instruments 
to  be  openly  employed  in  a  proceeding  notoriously  infamous,  I 
cannot  think  likehi.  It  was  certainlv  not  so  in  the  case  to  which 
the  reviewer  nlhidos.  The  Earl  of  Northampton  (whom  he  means 
by  "men"*)  was  not  an  instnnnent,  but  an  employer  of  instru- 
ments. He  was  a  principal  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Overbury  ; 
and  the  instruments  whom  he  selected  were  men  of  the  lowest 
character.  The  most  cautious  and  guilty  secrecy  was  observed  in 
the  whole  transaction.  Not  a  single  man  of  decent  reputation  was 
made  privy  to  it ;  except  perhaps  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower : 
and  he  was  brought  from  a  distance  and  placed  there  on  purpose. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  it  was 
treated  as  a  monstrous  crime.  The  King  did  not  wait  for  a 
virtuous  House   of  Commons   to   demand  the   prosecution,   but 

♦  Essays,  ii.  p.  3G6.  t  Ibid.  ii.  p.  3G7.  :  H)i<l.  ii.  p.  267. 
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rdered  the  most  rigorous  investigation  to  be  commenced  at  once. 
very  person  who  was  found  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it  became  from 
moment  infamous.     These  are  the  outward  signs  of  an  in- 
mouB  transaction.     But  not  one  such  sign  can    be   traced   in 
aeon's  case.     The  presents   seem  to  have  been  brought,  as  it 
X::iappened,  some  by  his  own  sei'vants, — secretaries  or  gentlemen  of 
retinue  ;  some  by  friends  who  were  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
not  hired,  not  specially  selected,  not  charged   to  observe 
^secrecy,  not  admitted  (so  far  as  we  know)  to  any  peculiar  confi- 
•cience.     When  they  did  these  things,  they  had  characters  to  lose. 
^\Tien  they  were  known  to  have  done  them,  their  characters  were 
miot  lost.     Concealment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  at  all ; 
^he  very  number  of  witnesses  is  enough  to  prove  that ;  and  when 
I  look  at  the  particulars  of  the  original  charges  which  appear  to 
liave  dropped  off  upon  examination,  as  not  touching  Bacon  person- 
ally,— ^the  particulai-s,  I  mean,  which  appear  in  the  charges  as  sent 
"up  by  the  Commons  and  not  in  the  collection  finally  made  out  by 
the  Lords, — I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  knew  less  of  what 
was  going  on  than  any  one  else  in  his  household.     If  it  could  be 
proved  that  these  transactions  had  been  carefully  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  all  men  of  credit  and  character, — that  no  man  of 
credit  and  character  had  anything  to  do  with  them, — the  pre- 
sumption that  he  meant  to  act  corruptly  would  surely  be  much 
stronger ;  and  if  so,  the  rank  of  the  persons  through  whose  hands 
the  presents  came,  though  it  may  not  be  a  conclusive,  is  surely  not 
a  Uifiing  circumstance  in  his  favour. 

When  I  speak  of  these  presents  as  being  received  openly,  I  mean 
of  course,  with  no  more  secrecy  than  is  usually  observed  in  private 
pecuniaiy  transactions  of  a  compUmentary  kind,  where  the  gift  is 
not  a  debt,  but  a  gratuity.  But  as  the  reviewer  insists  that  they 
were  received  not  only  secretly,  but  wdth  guilty  secrecy,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  it  by  an  argument  which  is  cast  in  a  logical 
form  and  claims  to  be  conclusive,  I  may  be  expected  to  notice  it. 
A  little  while  ago  he  called  upon  us  to  admit  that  the  practice 
itself  of  gift-taking  was  in  Bacon's  time  not  only  "  univereally 
allowed  to  be  altogether  unjustifiable,"  but  was  "in  the  highest 
degree  odious,"  upon  the  single  ground  that  Bishop  Latimer  had 
denounced  it  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  and  the  citizens  of  London 
had  cheered  him  ;*  and  now  he  calls  upon  us  to  conclude  that  all 
Bacon's  presents  were  taken  secretly  but  one,  because  he  re- 
marked in  his  confession  that  in  that  one  secrecy  was  manifestly 
impossible.     But  I  must  give  it  in  his  own  words — 

''  Unhappily  the  very  circumstances  which  prove  him  to  have  been 
innocent  in  this  case  prove  him  to  have  been  guilty  on  the  other  charges. 
Once,  and  once  only,  he  alleges  that  he  received  a  present  publicly.    The 

*  Essays,  ii.  pp.  862—364. 
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inference  i»,  that  in  all  Ihe  olher  cases  meutioiied  iu  the  articles  sgwnst 
I  liim.  he  received  presenla  aeiTetly.  When  we  eiamiDe  tLe  slnfrlc  case  ia 
wh'k'Ii  he  alleges  tbat  ho  receiveil  a,  present  publidy,  we  find  that  it  is  also 
the  single  case  in  which  there  was  no  gross  impropriety  in  liia  i-eoeivinK  a 
present.  Is  it  then  possible  to  doubt  that  his  reason  for  not  receiving  nuier 
presents  in  as  pubUc  a  manner  was,  that  be  knew  it  was  wrong  to  receive 
them  ?"• 

The  step  from  the  premises  to  the  oonclusion  seems  to  be  ratlicr 
a  long  one.  But  it  is  more  important  to  obst-rvo  that  the  reviewer 
appears  to  have  missed  the  point  of  Bacon's  remark.  Hu  lias  told 
us  in  tUe  preceding  pamgraph  that  the  case  was  one  of  ■'  anjicable 
arrangement  between  two  parties ;"  both  of  whom  being  satisfied 
with  his  decision,  had  "joined  in  making  him  a  present  in  i-etum 
for  his  trouble ;"  and  therefore  that  "there  ia  no  ground  in  this 
case  for  accusing  hini  of  corraption."  My  own  examiuatioD  of  tlic 
single  case  (in  its  relation  to  the  others)  suggests  several  corroo- 
tions  in  this  account  of  it,  and,  I  think,  will  make  some  doubt  as  to 
the  conclusion  at  least  possible. 

There  were  twenty-seven  distinct  cases  in  wliich  Bacon  was 
charged  with  corruption  in  receiving  presents  from  persons  who 
had  Kuits  in  his  court.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  liad  received 
them.  He  did  not  deny  that  in  »ome  of  the  cases  tlie  receiving  of 
them  did  in  tnio  constnictiou  of  law  amount  to  corruption.  But 
did  they  imply  a  cormpt  intention  ?  Of  that,  none  of  them  con- 
tained conclusive  evidence.  Some  of  them  had  been  received 
after  the  cause  was  over,  no  precedent  promise  ha^-ing  passed : 
some,  that  had  been  received  before  the  cause  was  over,  had  been 
presented  as  new  year's  ^ts,  or  upon  his  first  coming  to  tlit;  Seal, 
or  upon  the  furnishing  of  a  new  house,  or  upon  some  of  the  occa- 
sions when  presents  were  usual  to  persons  in  his  station  from 
persons  who  were  not  suitors:  othere  came  from  old  clients  in 
acknowledgment  of  old  favours:  others  were  for  services  not 
strictly  judicial, — as  awards  made  with  the  consent  of  tlie  parties 
npon  reference  to  him  as  arbitrator :  others  had  been  ordered  to 
be  returned ;  and  so  on :  each  case  having  its  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  palliation.  That  they  had  been  given  and  taken  i\'ithout 
any  studious  attempt  at  concealment  may  be  inferred,  as  I  said, 
from  the  evidence  ;  but  this  (being  no  justification)  was  not  in- 
sisted on  by  him,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  special  circum- 
stance made  it  decisive  as  to  the  innocence  of  his  intention. 
Having,  as  arbitrator  between  three  companies,  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  which  they  were  all  satisfied,  he  had  received 
a  present  from  each  of  tho  three ;  each  present  being  made  mii  of 
a  common  purse,  the  purse  of  the  company.  And  tliesw  presents 
couuted  as  three  among  the  charges  of  comiptiou.  Upon  thiB 
item,  after  explaining  the  nature  of  the  case  and  why  he  had  not 
•  Eaaiiyf,  ii.  p.  3*7. 
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thought  it  wrong  to  receive  what  they  voluntarily  offered,  he 
^very  naturally  pointed  out  the  circumstance  of  the  common  purses^ 
^18  conclusive  of  the  innocence  of  his  intention — "for  if  I  had 
-taken  it  Qie  said]  in  the  nature  of  a  cornipt  bribe,  /  knew  it  could 
'mot  be  concealed^  because  it  must  needs  be  put  to  accompt  to  the 
"three  several  companies." 

This  is  all,  and  from  this  we  may  justly  infer  that  in  the  other 
cases  he  had  not  evidence  equally  conclusive  that  he  meant  no  harm ; 
:for  if  he  had  he  would  probably  have  mentioned  it.  In  the  other 
cases  he  had  only  not  studied  concealment,  but  in  this  he  must 
liave  known  that  concealment  was  impossible. 

But  why  was  this  the  only  case  in  which  this  appeared  ?  Ob- 
^ously,  because  evidence  equally  conclusive  could  only  be  found 
"where  one  of  the  parties  happened  to  be  a  company  with  a  common 
purse.  In  any  other  sense  than  that,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
present  was  received  more  publicly  on  this  occasion  than  on  any 
of  the  others.  Had  he  been  arbitrating  between  three  individual 
merchants  instead  of  three  companies,  the  case  would  have  been 
the  same,  the  fault  the  same,  the  excuse  the  same.  Only  what 
the  reviewer  calls  the  "  publicity,"  meaning  the  knowledge  that 
concealment  was  impossible,  would  have  been  wanting.  The 
publicity  was  not  a  precaution,  but  an  accident.  And  since  his 
reason  for  receiving  this  present  so  openly  was  not  that  he  knew 
it  was  right  to  receive  it,  but  only  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
company,  it  will  be  possible  to  suppose  that  his  reason  for  receiving 
others  less  openly  was  not  that  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  receive 
them,  but  only  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  company :  and 
therefore  that  the  argument  in  the  last  paragraph  is  wholly  incon- 
clusive. Indeed,  to  deny  the  re\^ewer's  inference  is  not  only  in 
logic  possible,  but  in  fact  necessaiy.  That  none  of  the  other 
presents  was  received  as  openly,  is  in  fact  not  true ;  the  French 
merchants  presented  Bacon  out  of  their  common  purse  Ts^th  a 
thousand  pounds.  That  none  of  the  other  presents  -was  received 
as  innocently  is  in  fact  not  time:  two  others,  the  second  and 
the  thirteenth,  were  received  upon  occasions  of  the  same  kind, — 
the  conclusion  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  parties  who 
had  voluntarily  submitted  to  his  arbiti-ation. 

Still,  therefore — this  one  case  of  admitted  innocence  notwith- 
standing— I  find  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  others  were  equally 
clear  of  corrupt  intention,  and  that  the  causes  were  all  decided 
vdih  a  single  eye  to  their  merits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find 
it  no  easier  to  imderstand  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  Buckingham's 
interference,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  how  it  can  have  hap- 
pened, if  Bacon  was  really  in  the  habit  of  pronoimcing  sentences 
and  orders  upon  consideration  either  of  fear  or  favour  or  reward  or 
hope  of  reward,  that  there  should  be  no  record  of  the  reversal  of 
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my  one  of  them.  It  is  certain  that,  after  his  confession  and  sen- 
tence, no  aggrieved  suitor  conld  have  been  deterred  from  seeking 
redress  for  an  unjust  judgment  either  by  the  fear  of  his  authority 
or  by  the  authority  of  his  reputation,  for  both  were  gone.  It  is 
cei-tain  ako  that  in  several  cases  proceedings  were  commenced  with 
that  view.  There  are  records  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  bills  brought  in  about  the  time  of  his  fall  for  the 
reversal  of  decrees  in  Chancery ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  of 
them  reached  a  third  reading,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  them 
among  the  titles  of  the  private  Acts.  Until  evidence  can  be 
produced  of  a  decree  revei-sed  in  a  case  where  a  present  had  been 
taken,  I  must  consider  the  charge  of  "  sullying  his  integrity  " — ^in 
the  sense  of  pronoimcing  unjust  judgments  for  reward — to  be  not 
proven. 

8.  Of  the  eight  charges  remaining  on  the  list,  that  of  having 
"plundered  suitors"  is  disposed  of  under  the  last  head.  That 
Bacon  ever  used  any  means  to  extract  from  a  suitor  what  he  was 
not  disposed  to  ofier  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  attempt  to  prove. 

9.  That  of  having  "violated  the  most  sacred  obUgations  oi 
friendship  and  gratitude "  refers  again  to  the  case  of  Essex,  and 
has  been  fully  considered  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper. 

10.  That  of  having  "persecuted  the  innocent"  alludes,  I  pre- 
sume, only  to  Bacon's  appearance  in  the  case  of  Oliver  St.  John 
as  counsel  for  the  prosecution — ^he  being  Attorney-General,  and 
the  prosecution  being  ordered  by  the  Comicil.  Of  this  I  spoke  at 
large  in  my  first  paper  on  Dr.  Abbott,*  and  shall  only  add  here 
that  if  the  reviewer  had  known  what  was  really  laid  to  St.  John's 
charge,  and  what  efiect  the  sentence  had  upon  his  own  opinion  of 
his  own  act  (tilings  not  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Montagu),  I  think 
he  would  have  tried  to  find  a  better  representative  of  "  manly  and 
constitutional  conduct"  under  persecution. 

11.  The  charge  of  having  "tortured  prisoners"  refers  to  the 
single  case  of  Peacham  (for  of  the  other  case,  which  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose,  but  which  does  not  appear  in  Mr. 
Montagu's  summary  narrative,  he  evidently  knew  nothing) ;  an^ 
that  in  this   case   the   appUcation  of  torture  was  in  any  sens 
Bacon's  act — as  having  been  either  suggested  or  executed  c 
approved,  or  even  silently  concurred  in  by  him — I  have  alrea( 
given  reasons  for  doubting,!  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  answeit 

I.  have  found,  however,  upon  further  examination,  that  the 
viewer's  statement  of  that  case,  as  well  as  his  comments  upor 
may  be  accounted  for  better  than  I  formerly  supposed.     Foi 
might  fairly  have  appealed  for  his  authority  to  Mr.  Monts 
own  narrative,  in  which  several  of  the  most  material  featur 

♦  CoNTBifPORABT  Rbyibw,  April,  1876,  pp.  669—672.  f  Ibid.  pp.  672- 
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"the  story,  as  I  read  it  from  the  original  authorities,  are  not  to  be 
£oand :  and  if  he  took  his  impression  of  it  from  the  text  alone, 
^vithout  looking  into  the  notes  or  the  correspondence  from  which 
the  narrative  in  the  text  was  meant  to  be  abstracted,  he  might 
easily  go  away  with  an  impression  that  Bacon  was  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  actor  all  through.  If  he  had  known  that  the  prose- 
cution of  Peacham  originated  with  Secretary  Winwood ;  that  the 
-wan-ant  to  examine  with  torture  was  issued  by  the  Council ;  that 
"the  conduct  of  the  examination  was  committed  to  two  privy 
councillors ;  that  the  report  of  the  result  was  drawn  up  by  one  of 
Ihem ;  and  that  Bacon  was  only  attending  by  command  and  as  in 
duty  bound  along  with  the  other  law-officers  of  the  Crown ;  we 
may  hope  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  asstune  that  Bacon  was 
the  one  person  who  did  it  all. 

12.  The  charge  of  having  "  tampered  with  judges,"  which  I 
have  also  discussed  in  a  former  paper,*  and  concerning  which  I 
found  it  so  hard  to  understand  how  Lord  Macaulay  had  contrived 
to  know  as  much  as  he  did  without  knowing  the  rest,  is  to  be 
explained,  I  find,  in  the  same  way ;  though  the  explanation  is  less 
satisfactoiy ;  inasmuch  as  the  portion  of  the  correspondence  which 
he  certainly  had  before  him  should  have  been  itself  sufficient,  if 
not  to  supply  all  the  requisite  correction,  at  least  to  show  that 
correction  was  needed ;  and  because  he  must  have  seen  the  first 
paragraph  at  least  of  the  note  to  which  the  text  referred  him,  and 
which  contains  a  full  copy  of  the  lettei*s  in  which  the  whole  trans- 
action is  so  clearly  explained.  It  is  nevertheless  time  that  Mr. 
ilontagu  himself  failed  to  perceive  the  point  at  issue ;  and  if  I 
may  believe  that  his  reviewer's  knowledge  of  the  case  was  limited 
to  pp.  clxx. — clxxvii.  of  the  "  Life,"  together  with  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  note  Z  Z, — headed  in  black 
letter,  "  Temp.  Jac,  Before  Bacon  teas  ChameUor^^^ — I  can  partly 
imderstand  how  he  contrived  not  to  detect  the  mistake.  That  he 
had  seen  that  paragraph  is  proved  by  his  reproduction,  with  a 
fidelity  not  otherwise  explicable,  of  an  inaccurate  quotation  wliich 
it  contains  of  Coke's  words.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Montagu  mis- 
took the  proposed  consultation  with  the  judges  "before  the  prose- 
cution was  commenced" — that  is,  extrajudicially — for  the  novelty 
to  which  Coke  took  exception ;  whereas  it  may  be  proved,  two  or 
three  times  over,  out  of  the  very  letters  which  he  was  setting  out 
in  his  notes,  that  this  was  at  that  time  "  the  ordinary  course."  The 
novelty  consisted  in  the  proposal  to  ask  their  opinions,  not  only 
privately,  but  separately  and  unknown  to  each  other :  a  proposal 
to  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  if  he  thought  extrajudicial  consulta- 
tions permissible  at  all,  would  not,  it  seems,  have  objected ;  for 
according  to  him  '*  every  judge  ought  to  give  senteooe 

*  CosTEMPORARA'  REVIEW,  April,  1876^  pp.  674- 
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to  his  own  opinion  and  conscience,  and  not  to  be  swayed  by  any 
respect  or  deference  to  another  man's  opinion"* — ^which  was 
exactly  what  the  King  wanted,  and  Coke  objected  to.  The 
reviewer  adopts  Mr,  Montagu's  error,  and  bnilds  three  pages  of 
argument  upon  it. 

13.  That  Bacon  had  "resigned  his  independence"  is  in  one 
sense  true.  He  had  undertaken  duties  which  could  only  be  per- 
formed through  other  men,  or  in  conjunction  with  them ;  and 
which  (other  men  having  an  interest  in  them)  he  was  not  free  to 
abandon  at  pleasure.  But  this  is  a  condition  as  inseparable  from 
the  worthiest  objects  as  from  the  least  worthy. 

14.  That  he  had  "  flattered  the  worthless,"  can  only  mean  that 
he  had  praised  the  King  and  expressed  affection  for  Buckingham, 
to  both  of  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations;  greater  (if 
gratitude  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  benefits  received^  which,  how- 
ever, is  the  reviewer's  doctrine,  and  not  mine)  than  any  he  owed 
to  Essex ;  but  the  praise  was  always  for  merits  which  he  believed 
the  King  to  possess,  and  the  affection  wliich  he  professed  for 
Buckingham  was  no  more  than  he  really  felt. 

15.  That  he  had  *'  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues  all  the  powers  of 
the  most  exquisitely  constructed  intellect,"  &c.,  refers,  I  suppose, 
to  some  single  passage  of  his  life ;  but  the  description  not  being 
definite  enough  to  enable  me  to  guess  which,  I  must  leave  it  for 
those  who  can  identify  it  to  examine  for  themselves. 

And  this  brings  us  round  again  to  the  general  charge  with 
wliich  we  started,  and  which  we  reserved  for  consideration  till  the 
particular  charges  produced  in  support  of  it  had  been  seen  and 
examined, — the  charge  of  stooping  to  everything,  and  enduring 
everything,  for  the  sake  of  "  wealtli,  precedence,  titles,  the  mace, 
the  seals,  the  coronet,  large  houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors, 
massy  services  of  plate,  gay  hangings,  curious  cabinets" — any 
good  thing,  in  short,  with  a  sounding  name  which  ever  belonged 
to  him.  In  order  to  examine  this  charge  properly,  I  should  have 
to  call  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  I  should  want  to  know 
whether  he  did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  work 
that  could  have  no  such  aims,  and  jdeld  no  such  fruits.  But  this 
would  be  a  large  inquiry.  And  for  my  present  purpose  what  we 
have  is  enough.  I  undertook  to  show  that  the  reviewer  had  not 
examined  with  care  the  facts  to  which  he  himself  appeals  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  proposition  ;  that  when  they  are  stated  correctly 
their  force  is  gone ;  and  I  expect  it  to  be  admitted  that,  whatever 
may  remain  to  be  discovered  or  urged  against  Bacon  by  mdr^ 
diKgent  inquirers,  it  is  not  in  this  essay  that  any  tnustworthy 
information  or  well-considered  judgment  is  to  be  looked  for. 

James  Speddinq. 

*  See  p.  clxxi.  note. 
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THE  French  are  the  least  poetical  nation  in  Europe.  They 
have  neither  the  exuberant  idealiam  of  the  North,  nor  the 
enthusiastic  reahsm  of  the  South.  A  brave,  brilliant  race,  with  a 
temperament  of  great  contraste,  and  an  energy  all  but  fatal  in 
its  restlessnesB,  they  arc  deficient  in  at  least  two  qualities,  without 
which  tlicre  can  be  no  truly  great  poetry— in  eamestneea  and 
in  repose.  And  their  very  language  lentU  itself  with  difficulty 
to  express  the  feelings  of  imagination.  It  has  neither  majestic 
strength  nor  ravishing  sweetness;  it  is  singularly  poor  in  "con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds;'  it  has  no  music — it  does  not  "sing." 

But  the  gods  have  not  left  themselves  without  a  witness. 
Fraiicc  is  tlie  land  of  rhetoric ;  the  French  are  a  nation  of 
rlietoricians.  Rhetoric  reigns  supreme,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in 
every  department,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Ita  authority 
is  unquestioned;  Church  and  State  bow  before  itj  truth  itself 
makea  it  now  and  then  a  humble  courtesy.  You  may  object  that 
it  teaches  men  to  value  expression  above  thought,  to  devote  their 
chiefest  energies  to  the  study  of  the  "  how,"  to  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sary, everything  to  forai ;  but  you  cannot  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  admirable  harmony  wth  the  temper  of  the  people. 
Hence  it  has  met  with  a  ready  response ;  and  the  language  is  now 
110  longer  pressed  into  a  reluctant  service ;  it  j-ields  itself  gladly. 
AVliere  shall  we  find  a  match  for  the  marvellous  proso  of  France  t 
where  shall  we  look  for  another  Montaigne  or  a  Voltaire? 
2  s  2 
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This  national  rhetorical  tendency,  with  which  the  Frenchman  ie 
bom,  shows  itself  as  much  in  the  Church  as  in  the  world.  The 
history  of  the  pulpit  in  France  is  in  reality  the  histoiy  of  rhetoric 
in  the  Church.  Church  oratory  is  but  one  of  the  departmentB  of 
belles-lettres.  The  unfortunate  Protestant  preacher  has  to  leave 
nature  behind  him  whenever  he  steps  across  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  grace.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  notion  of  the  sanctity 
of  his  function,  he  takes  care  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from 
him  all  that  savours  of  the  wicked  world,  and  his  very  thought* 
are  clothed  in  the  patois  of  Canaan.  Not  so  the  French  Catholic 
preacher.  The  anns  of  the  statesman  in  the  political  assembly,  the 
weapon  of  the  lawyer  before  the  judicial  tribunal,  the  power  of  the 
litterateur  with  his  motley  audience,  are  transferred  to  the  pulpits 
of  the  Church.  The  theme  may  be  different;  the  method  remains 
the  same.  Oh,  happy  land,  where  nature  is  not  yet  excluded 
from  her  pulpits ! 

The  natural  love  for  rhetoric  iBnds  itself  strengthened  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  which,  so  far  from  looking  upon  it  as  an  invasion, 
uses  all  its  influence  to  promote  it.  The  atmosphere  of  Catho- 
licism is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic,  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  the  preacher  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  faith, 
fixed  in  the  cardinal  points,  and  in  the  minutest  details,  and 
supported  by  all  the  authority  and  strength  of  an  unbroken, 
tmited  tradition.  He  asks  no  questions — blessed  are  they  that 
ask  none — he  "  only  believes,"  as  the  Evangelicals  would  say. 
This  repose  of  faith  leaves  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  time  to 
devote  himself  to  the  development  of  outward  graces.  The  sub- 
stance is  secured ;  he  can  now  tuni  himself  to  the  study  of  the  form. 

But  the  position  of  the  Protestant  preacher  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Whilst  the  strength  of  Catholicism  lies  in  affinnation,  the 
force  of  Protestantism  is  the  grandeur  of  negation.  Its  climax  is- 
that  sublime  scene,  when  the  brave  Martin  Luther  defies  the 
world  gathered  at  Worms.  Its  basis  is  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual, its  banner  is  the  banner  of  imfettered  criticism ;  its  history^ 
if  true  to  itself,  will  therefore  be  a  continual  conflict,  and  its  only 
consolation  the  mournful  yet  hopeful  "I  cannot  do  otherwise,  God 
help  me."  Consumed  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  never  pausing  in 
its  search  after  it — ^here  is  grand  and  sombre  poetry — it  gladly 
leaves  vestments,  and  flowere,  and  forms,  as  an  amiable  weakness, 
to  women  and  children. 

In  the  second  place,  Catholicism  has  ever  appealed  to  the  latent 
poetry  of  humanity.  A  faith  which  docs  not  appeal  to  the 
imagination  is  doomed ;  for  what  else  is  rehgion  but  the  highest 
form  of  poetry?  The  want  of  it  was  at  first  unfelt  in  Protes- 
tantism, for,  as  we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,*  it  was  a  great 

♦  The  Protestant  Pnlpit  in  Germanr,  Coxtemporabt  Review  for  Angiuil,  lOTi. 
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moral  outburst,  and  its  leaders  were  religious  geniuses  and  heroes. 
But  the  Protestantism  of  later  days  resembles  the  perplexed  King 
of  Israel  in  the  famous  representation  of  the  Judgment.  Whither 
shall  it  turn — to  the  right  or  to  the  left?  But  it  is  too  weak  to  be 
a  rehgion,  and  too  strong  to  be  a  philosophical  school. 

One  may  disapprove  of  the  view  which  CathoUcism  has  taken 
of  art  or  of  the  method  which  it  has  adopted  in  regard  to  it.  The 
distinction  between  "  sacred  '*  and  "  secular "  is  in  our  eyes  in- 
tensely immoral.  To  us  the  music  of  Offenbach  is  as  sacred 
as  that  of  Bach ;  to  us  the  introduction  of  theology  into  art  is 
an  unpardonable  sin.  But  no  one  can  deny  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  of  CathoHcism  or  cease  to  remember  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  it.  The  CathoUc  Church  has  bound 
together  SBsthetics  and  Chiistianity.  She  has  attempted  to  give 
expression  to  the  rehgious  sentiment,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  condemned  to  silence ;  she  has  imparted  to  the  rehgious  life 
colour  and  harmony.  The  many  voices  of  the  inner  life  of 
adoration  have  foimd  a  tongue  in  her  rites  and  forms ;  the  heart 
of  humanity,  wearied  and  saddened  by  the  reaUties  of  life,  has 
foimd  in  her  ideals  an  imperishable  source  of  rest  and  consolation.* 

Under  the  twofold  influence,  therefore,  of  natural  procUvity  and 
of  the  encouragement  of  the  Church,  has  the  rhetorical  element 
made  its  power  felt  in  the  pulpit.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  rhetorical  method  should  not  succeed  as  much  as  any  other. 
We  are  unable  to  look  to  the  Old  Testament  as  our  guide,  for 
alas  1  our  preachers  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  prophets.  We 
cannot  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles,  for  they  preached  no 
sermons,  and  limited  themselves  to  the  proclamation  of  certain 
facts  with  which  we  are  famiUar,  thanks  to  those  articles  de 
luxe — the  creeds  of  Christendom.  Moreover,  the  Shemitic  ideas 
of  interpretation  are  not  ours.  It  is  time  we  cannot  accept  im- 
pUcitly,  as  our  master,  a  Cicero  or  a  Demosthenes.  As  Herder  has 
wittily  remarked :  **  There  is  no  PhiUppos  at  our  gates,  and  we  are 
not  called  upon  either  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  a  notorious  criminal." 
Who  ever  dreamt  of  anything  after  a  sermon  except  of  going 
home  ?  But  a  sennon,  being  intended  to  keep  alive  and  stir  up 
within  us  the  ideal  temper,  is  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  to  gain  its 
end  by  adopting  a  classical  model  as  by  following  a  Hebrew 
inspiration.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  now  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
pulpit,  and  see  what  it  has  become  in  the  hands  of  succeeding 
rhetoricians. 

n. 

The  Cathohc  pulpit  before  the  days  of  Bossuet  has  only  a  few 
names  which  deserve  to  be  recorded.    It  was  the  misfortime  of 

*  I  do  not  forget  that  the  real  cause  of  the  hostility  of  ProtestantiBm  to  art  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  itt  peculiar  method  of  golving  the  dualism  on  which  all  religion  is  founded. 
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the  preachers  of  the  age  of  Louie  XIII.  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
three  greatest  preachers  of  French  Catholicism.  But,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  their  fame  would  have  been 
greater  or  more  lasting  than  it  has  proved  to  be.  In  fact,  their 
chief  title  to  recognition  is  simply  that  they  preceded  Bossuet. 

The  Renaissance  which,  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  had  gone 
forth  to  break  the  fetters  of  unhallowed  tradition  and  tyrannical 
authority,  had  had  but  little  influence  on  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  in  all  ages  conservative  quand-^neme ;  in  her  eyes  a  thing  is  good 
simply  because  it  exists.  She  generally  looks  upon  what  is  new 
with  suspicion  if  not  with  aversion,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
when  she  utters  a  word  in  favour  of  progress,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  hke  Pilate,  she  says  it  not  of  hei-self,  but  that  another  has 
told  her. 

Scholasticism,  though  it  had  killed  every  atom  of  life  in  the 
Church,*  still  lingered  behind,  not  merely  in  those  cells  of  the 
cloister,  where  it  had  held  undisputed  sway  for  ages,  but  in  the 
Church,  in  the  pulpit,  where  it  had  celebrated  so  oft  its  barren 
triumphs.  Its  principle  was  indeed  too  invaluable  to  be  given  up. 
Its  fundamental  idea  was,  that  there  is  but  one  truth,  so  that  a 
thing,  when  theologically  true,  must  be  also  philosophically  true, 
and  vice  versa,  and  that  this  one  tnith  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradi- 
tional dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  deification  of  the 
stereotype  in  matter  and  also  in  form  had  indeed  made  of  the 
Church  a  vast  graveyard.  But,  unlike  the  Greek  hero,  she  pre- 
ferred reigning  over  the  dead  to  wandeiing  in  the  midst  of  the 
Uving,  at  the  risk  of  being  nothing  more  than  a  fellow-labourer 
working  together  with  others  for  the  great  common  good. 

Whilst,  therefore,  there  was  on  all  hands  a  general  revival,  and 
France,  under  one  of  her  greatest  kings — great  because  he  was 
the  concentration  of  the  national  virtues  and  vices  and  follies — 
Francis  I.,  was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  civilizing  centres  of 
the  world,  the  Church  continued  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  The 
beautiful  gods  of  Hellas,  imder  whose  tranquil  reign  joys  had 
been  great,  and  soitows,  though  not  unknown,  had  pressed  but 
lightly,  had  dethroned  the  stern,  sombre,  violent  God  of  Mediae- 
vahsm.  And  the  world  breathed  once  more  freely,  and  felt 
Hke  one  who,  waking  from  a  horrible  dream,  finds  himself  still 
in  the  heyday  of  youth  with  life  before  him.  But  the  Church 
remained  in  that  past  over  whose  grave  the  world  had  sung  itir 
Te  Deum.  Its  form  of  teaching  was  undoubtedly  somewhat 
changed ;  as  in  the  days  of  Philo  Plato  and  Moses  walked  hand 

*  It  is  almost  euperflnous  to  state  that  my  remarks  apply  to  scholasticism  in  general. 
Had  the  middle  ages  produced  none  other  but  the  author  of  the  **  Imitation,**  tliat 
masterpiece  of  egoism — but  all  religion  is  egoistical^-or  the  noble  thinker  and  maiijr 
Abelard,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  that  they  had  been  deyoid  either  if 
leligions  or  of  intelleetual  life.  ' 
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in  hand,  so  now  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews  appeared  together. 
But  the  substance  was  altogether  imchanged,  and  the  form  of  the 
dificourse,  because  of  the  want  of  assimilation,  resembled  oft  the 
coat  of  the  imfortunate  Joseph — beautiful,  I  dare  say,  but  withal 
with  too  many  patches. 

The  Renaissance,  translated  in  the  dialect  of  the  Church,  is 
nothing  more  than  scholasticism  with  a  shght  gloss.  The  cele- 
brated preachers  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  such  as  Seguiran  and 
Coton,  are  in  reahty  nothing  else  but  disguised  scholastics.  Even 
Francis  de  Sales,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  successful 
preachers  of  the  day — it  is  said  that  he  made  about  72,000  converts 
— is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  devotional  'svritings  have 
all  the  charms  of  a  childhke  spirit  and  a  poetical  temper.  They 
display  a  richness  of  observation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  hiunan 
heart  such  as  one  might  expect  of  a  man  whose  skill  in  the 
direction  des  dines  was  unparalleled.  They  are  also  marked 
by  a  tenderness  which,  however  passionate,  never  transgresses 
certain  bounds,  so  that  one  feels  no  doubt  about  the  safety  of  his 
spiritual  wives.  There  is,  lastly,  a  freshness  of  language  which, 
by  way  of  contrast  ^^^th  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  is 
singularly  refi-eshing.  But,  whenever  he  ascends  the  pulpit,  a 
complete  change  comes  over  him.  His  seimons  abound  in  far- 
fetched allegories,  treating  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  a  book  of 
conimdrums  ;  long,  diy  explanations,  tending  more  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  "particle"  than  to  the  gloiy  of  God;  curiously 
grotesque  images,  more  productive  of  a  smile  than  of  a  feeling  of 
devotion.  How  shall  wo  explain  this  falling-ofF?  Is  it  because 
the  pulpit  is  enthralled  by  some  evil  spell,  or  because  the  tyranny 
of  fasliion  is  nowhere  more  powerful  and  more  successful  than  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Church  ? 

But  Francis  de  Sales  contributed  indu*ectly  to  the  refonnation 
of  the  pulpit,  for  he  was  one  of  the  great  leadei*s  of  the  religious 
revival  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  during  the  seventeenth 
centur}\  Protestantism  had  rendered  to  the  Church  the  services 
of  a  parliamentary  opposition.  It  liad  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
Church  to  have  reigned  for  centuries  with  well-nigh  undih;puted 
authority ;  it  had  been  her  sad  fate  to  proclaim  a  truth  all  but 
unquestioned.  Now,  though  nature  may  safely  be  left  to  its 
infinite  developments,  it  would  seem  that  the  moral  world,  when 
thrown  completely  on  its  own  resoui'ces,  falls  sooner  or  later  into 
a  state  of  atrophy.  And  as  for  truth,  eveiy  ti*utli  being  at  the 
same  time  tnie  and  false,  it  is  incomplete  without  its  contrary 
part.  Truth  ever  includes  an  affirmation  and  a  negation.  There 
is  but  one  gi*eat  heresy,  i.e,,  to  imagine  that  a  part  of  the  truth  is 
the  truth. 

The    dying   Roman   Church   was   roused  into   active   life   by 
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Protestautisiii.  This  I  consider  an  undeniable  fact.  But  at  no 
period  of  her  history  did  she  manifest  more  clearly  her  hidden 
vitality  and  her  apparently  inexhaustible  resources  of  piety  and 
of  energy.  When  in  the  seventeenth  century  Protestantism,  for- 
saking its  original  moral  foimdation,  exhibited  not-to-be-mifitaken 
signs  of  weakness,  Catholicism  was  once  more  full  to  the  brim  of 
life  and  vigour. 

The  Coimcil  of  Trent  had  been  a  great  logical  folly.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  Vincent  de  Paul  had  an  inspiration  which  was  worth  a 
thousand  councils.  The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  the  speculative  Eastern  Church,  had  always 
been  of  a  practical  nature.  These  two  men,  true  children  of  their 
Church,  used  therefore  all  their  energies  to  stir  up  the  latent  life 
of  the  Church.  Starting  from  the  piinciple  that  "knowledge  with- 
out \artuc  and  virtue  without  knowledge  are  insufficient;"  they 
insisted  upon  mental  cultivation  and  moral  reformation,  as  botli 
equally  indispensable  to  the  priesthood.*  They  then  founded 
schools,  sent  out  mission-priests,  covered  the  land  ^vith  monasteries, 
and,  above  all,  gave  to  the  world  that  greatest  glory  of  Catholi- 
cism— among  the  many  incarnations  of  the  divine,  one  of  the 
chiefest — the  Sister  of  Charity. 

The  religious  atmosphere  being  thus  gmdually  purified,  it  is 
certain  that  its  influence  ^vill  at  last  be  felt  by  the  pulpit.  The 
pulpit  has  never  originated  any  religious  movement,  strange  to 
say;  it  has  contented  itself  with  following  in  the  wake  and 
gathering  up  the  fragments.  The  good  results  of  the  revival 
are  to  some  extent  perceived  at  once.  Take,  as  an  instance, 
the  sermons  of  le  Pere  le  Jeune,  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Oratory.  They  are  simple  and  practical;  it  is  impossible  to  say  of 
\  them  "  that  they  aim  at  notliing  and  that  they  hit  it."  The 
preacher  looks  upon  his  audience  as  grown-up  children  to  be 
catechized  for  the  time  being  with  more  or  less  severity.  There 
is  a  gentle  firmness  in  everything  he  says,  and  an  air  of  reality 
about  his  utterances  so  as  to  make  one  believe  that  the  preacher 
is  in  the  firet  place  a  man,  and  in  the  second  place  a  theologian. 
No  doubt  all  this  is  not  what  we  underetand  by  "eloquence;" 
but  is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  for  the  first  time  during  many 
centuries  the  pulpit  should  have  as  its  occupant  a  man  and  not  a 
scholastic  ? 

Or  look  at  the  sermons  of  the  Jesuit  dc  Lingendes,  ^vritten  in 
Latin  before  they  were  delivered.  He  wears  the  garment  of  a 
doctor  ecclesicr,  his  reasonings  and  discussions  are  oft  protracted 
to  an  inordinate  length.  But  under  the  garment  of  the  logician 
beats  a  passionate  heai-t.    Pere  le  Jeune  at  liis  veiy  best  has  a  dead 

♦  **La  science  k  un  pretre,  c'est  lo  Imitienio  Racremcnt  de  la  bidrarchie  do  TEglise." — 
Francis  de  iSti/ev. 
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perfection ;  he  has  no  verve,  no  inspiration.  But  Claude  Lingendes 
has  that  holy  spirit,  the  absence  of  which  is  death.  His  morality 
has  none  of  those  subtleties  attributed  to  his  order.  It  is  simple, 
austere,  naked, — not  bedecked  so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
children  and  of  monkeys.  It  makes  vivid,  passionate,  nay,  violent 
appeals  to  the  audience.  The  great  preacher  must  be  almost 
tyrannical.  The  prophets,  the  greatest  rehgious  orators  of  the 
world,  were  men  of  violence ;  they  built  their  morality  chiefly  on 
fear.  Thus  it  was  that  they  fell,  but  thus  it  was  also  that  they 
had  reigned  for  centuries  in  the  face  of  a  threefold  opposition : 
the  throne,  the  priesthood,  and  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Mas- 
sillon ;  we  have  seen,  however,  some  of  the  "  missing  links." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  preachers  of  the  period.  How  different  the  tone, 
which  breathes  through  the  sermons  of  Pierre  du  Moulin,  or 
Jean  Mestrezat,  or  Jean  Daille.  The  Protestants  are  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  theological  armour.  They  spend  all  their 
energies  in  the  exposition  and  the  defence  of  a  theological 
dogma.  They  cling  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  guarding  it 
with  a  lover-like  jealousy,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat 
exacting.  Their  sermons  are  merely  detailed  explanations  of 
their  text,  a  custom,  however,  which  has  as  much  raison  d^etre 
as  the  modern  fashion  of  speaking  about  everything  except  about 
the  text.  Unfortmiatcly  their  literalism  is  mostly  extreme,  and 
their  text  says  never  anything  but  Yea  and  Amen  to  their  theo- 
logical system. 

If  in  the  contents  of  their  sermons  they  offer  a  theological 
analysis,  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  the  fonn  in 
which  they  express  their  convictions  is  even  less  attractive.  The 
style  is  as  bare  as  their  temples ;  devoid  of  imagery  and  ornament 
and  every  artistic  element.  It  is  sombre,  hard,  oft  bitter.  It 
bears  all  the  traces  of  pressure  and  haste  ;  it  does  not  make  the 
faintest  attempt  to  be  rhetorical,  for  it  would  probably  have  looked 
upon  oratory  as  a  snare  of  the  devil. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  those  disciples  of  Calvin,  the  sternest  of 
the  Reformers,  whom  the  strange  chapter  of  accidents  had  thrown 
amongst  a  people,  with  great  religious  instinctSy  but  without  a 
confidence.  The  gloom  of  their  faith  was  deepened  by  their 
lives,  which  were  equally  stern  and  sad.  That  dogma  which 
they  preached  contained,  in  their  eyes,  the  question  of  ''  to 
be  or  not  to  be,''  and  they  had  the  courage  to  suffer  in  its 
defence.  It  inspired  them  during  a  life  of  action,  and  sus- 
tained them  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  galleys,  the  weariness 
of  exile,  and  the  terrore  of  persecution.  And  if  their  style  had 
not  a  Ciceronian  polish,  shall  we  blame  them  ?     It  was  manly, 
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\-igoroi!f!,  oft  heroic.  There  was  eloquence  after  all  in  that  iiiau, 
standing  in  all  aimplicity  liefore  his  audience,  iii  a  teiDple  uot 
madi?  with  hands,  taking  up  Iiis  Bible,  over  whoeo  pages  ho  had 
povcd  ill  prayer  and  wept  in  silence,  and  epealdng  from  tlie  fnl- 
nesa  of  a  God-lnTing  heart,  to  a  crowd  which,  before  the  Bbadowe 
of  evening  had  fallen,  might  number  some  of  its  members  aniODg 
"tlic  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

But  if  the  eloquence  of  the  preachers  of  Protestantism  wnB  to  bo 
found  above  all  in  those  obscure,  holy,  active,  stonny,  suQering 
lives,  it  can  proudly  point  to  the  name  of  Jacques  Saunn,  as  a 
proof  that  it  had  no  inherent  incapability  of  produring  an  orator. 
Saiuin  is  the  Protestant  Boesuet.  The  eon  of  a  distingtuahed 
family  at  Nimes,  he  spent  his  youth  at  Geneva,  Thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  became  the  minister  of  a  French  church.  From  England 
he  went  to  Holland,  where  the  martyrs  of  philosophy  and  of 
theologj-  had  found  a  welcome  asj'lum,  and  it  was  at  the  Hngu« 
that  he  celebrated  his  oratorical  triumphs. 

Ho  had  all  the  outward  qualifications,  wliich,  it  is  tnie,  do  not 
make  an  orator,  but  witbuut  which  success  is  rarely  obtained.  His 
appearance  was  imposing,  his  voice  waa  sonorous,  and  his  delivety 
was  so  fascinating  that  one  of  his  hearers,  after  having  li«.t«iied  to 
him  for  the  firet  time,  exclaimed,  "  Was  it  an  angel  that  spoke, 
or  a  man?"  His  sermons  were  long;  he  preached  never  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  lialf,  but  in  those  days  the  length  of  sermons 
was  not  measured  bytime,  but  by  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  method  of  its  treatment. 

The  chasm  between  Sauiin  and  his  predecessors,  and,  we  are 
compelled  to  add,  his  successors  also,  is  very  wide.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  delivered  his  disconrees  were  favoop- 
ftble.  Far  removed  from  the  din  of  theological  polemics,  in  the 
possession  of  complete  liberty,  and  enrronnded  by  a  fashionable 
sympathetic  audience,  he  had  few  barriers  to  his  eloquence.  Bol 
he  was  more  than  eloquent,  he  was  an  orator. 

Protestantism  (ill  then,  at  its  very  best,  had  been  eloquent.  But 
it  had  moved  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  identifying  Christianity  with 
a  theological  formula,  and  forgetting,  in  its  zeal  for  Christianity. 
that  religion  of  Jesus  which  is  as  much  above  dogma  as  the  stm 
is  above  the  earth.  Within  that  limited  space,  every  inch  of  which 
it  had  contested  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  ca-nse,  it  liad 
served  as  a  guide  to  its  adherents,  taking  them  again  and  agun 
over  the  well-beaten  track.  But  it  was  getting  monotonous:  and 
in  religion,  as  in  eveiything  else,  one  ouglit  to  be  careful  to  avoid 
ennui.  Tts  atmosphere,  too,  was  somewhat  stilling,  aud  religion 
cannot  flomish  without  fresh  air. 

Saurin's  first  merit  was  that  he  enlarged  the  hotizoa  of  Protes- 
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^^tdsm.  The  choice  of  his  subjects  is  of  the  most  varied 
^^Bcription.  He  roams  through  heaven  and  earth,  especially 
through  the  former.  He  is  taken  up  too  much,  no  doubt,  with 
^«ieological  questions ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  fond  of 
Metaphysical  subtleties,  and  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  dialectics* 
tleology  will  always  be  pammount  in  a  system  which  is  based  on 
^  theological  proposition :  the  free  sovereignty  of  God,  graciously 
electing  a  few  and  kindly  damning  the  many. 

But  Saurin  often  deigns  to  be  human.  Then  he  leaves  the 
<3ogma  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  chooses  a  moral  topic,  bearing 
Tipon  life,  with  its  every-day  struggles  and  trials.  On  these 
occasions  he  evinces  both  in  his  descriptions  (he  had  a  remarkable 
<lramatic  power)  and  in  his  direct  applications  and  appeals,  great 
"breadth  of  view  combined  with  a  practical  temper.  The  one 
"keeps  him  from  losing  himself  in  details ;  the  other  prevents  him 
:froTn  confining  himself  to  generaUties. 

The  divisions  of  his  sermons  are  for  the  greater  part  very  inge- 
nious. He  pours  a  wealth  of  learning  on  his  subject,  which  even 
then  fatigued  the  audience,  and  which  in  our  days — days  of  the 
deification  of  shallowness  and  of  mediocrity — would  be  considered 
as  perfectly  appaUing.  There  is  at  times  something  overwhehning 
about  him ;  but  he  always  gives  one  the  idea  of  being  possessed 
of  an  immense  power  to  be  wielded  at  his  good  pleasure.  As  to 
his  style,  it  is  at  all  times  transparent  and  simple. 

But  how  shall  we  impress  our  readers  with  the  idea  of  his 
oratorical  power?  His  pi-inted  sermons  manifest  a  richness  of 
thought,  a  power  of  imagination,  and  a  force  of  expression,  which 
must  at  all  times  command  admiration.  But  we  must  go  to  liis 
contemporaries  to  know  what  ho  really  was.  If  it  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  religious  orator  to  rouse  his  audience  from  *'  moral 
stupidity"  to  moral  consciousness,  to  stir  up  within  them  tlie 
dormant  religious  sentiment,  to  force  them,  by  some  mysterious 
power  peculiar  to  liimself,  to  contemplate  themselves  and  their 
lives  in  the  presence  of  the  ideal,  and  to  humiliate  themselves 
before  it — if  it  be  the  mark  of  a  great  orator  that  he  knows  how 
to  make  himself  gradually  master  of  the  soul  of  his  hearer,  to  make 
it  think,  and  feel,  and  live  A\dth  him  for  the  time,  however  m.uch  it 
maybe  opposed  to  him  when  the  spell  is  broken — if  it  be,  in  short, 
the  badge  of  the  orator  to  wield  power,  to  make  the  truth  live 
before  his  hearer  and  reign  'wdthin  him — then  Saurin  is  an  orator, 
and  only  next  to  the  three  great  preachers  of  Catholicism. 

m. 
At  last  came  Bossuet. 

He  came  in  an  age  when  the  world  was  exhausted.  The  gi-eat 
sixteenth    centuiy,  which  had    given  birth  to  the  Renaissance 
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and  to  the  Refovmation,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  rest;  and 
rest  for  humanity  is  retrogreBsion,  Great  indindiiahties.  great 
clinractere,  great  conceptions,  great  instincts,  belonged  to  the 
past.  Nature  with  its  spontaneity  was  giviug  place  to  art  and  the 
artificial. 

Louis  XI^^,  hke  another  Aiiguetns,  had  no  greatness,  except 
the  power  of  appreciating  it  in  others,  and  the  desire  to  concentrate 
it  around  him.  He  gathered  the  illustrious  men  together,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  centie  of  authority  and  of  unity.  lu 
accordance  Tvith  this  idea  he  persecuted  Protestantism,  Port 
Royal,  and  the  Papacy,  and  put  liimself  forward  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  liberties  of  the  GalUcan  Church,  There  was  no 
power  to  resist  him,  for  though  the  RefortYiotion  had  brought  to 
light  the  individual,  the  Revolution  was  still  to  come,  which  should 
make  known  tho  people. 

There  is  but  one  Louis  XIV,,  and  Bussuct  is  liis  prophet.  Bos- 
suet  was  the  apostle  of  absolutism  in  every  form,  only  now  and 
then  modified,  as  at  one  time  he  was  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  another  more  under  the  inHuence  of  the 
King.  His  ideal  was  the  theocracy,  liis  pohtical  creed  was  the 
di-oil  divin  earned  to  its  utmost  Hmits.  His  religion  was  one  of 
affinnation  and  authority.  Doubt  was  unknowu  to  him.  With 
majestic  mien  and  calm  countenance,  and  eurroiuided  by  the 
pageantry  wliicli  befits  a  pompous  age,  the  religion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  presented  itself  to  his  contemporaries. 

A  theocratic  religion,  in  harmony  ^viththe  State,  as  concentrated 
in  and  interpreted  by  Louis  XIV.,  tliis  is  the  great  fundamental 
thought  of  liossuet.  It  is  the  key-note,  at  any  rate  so  it  appears 
to  us,  of  his  many  and  varied  writings;  it  makes  itself  heard  also 
in  those  wonderful  sennons,  which  began  with  the  brilliant  im- 
provisation of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  ended  sixty  years 
later  in  the  quiet  and  comparative  obscurity  of  a  country  church. 

The  sermons  of  Rossuet  do  not  come  before  us  like  his  funeral 
orations,  which  were  wntteu  and  revised  by  himself.  But  though 
without  the  master's  finishing  touch,  they  have  all  the  chatacter- 
istics  of  his  other  productions. 

A  glance  at  his  predecessors  convinced  us  of  the  little  progress 
which  pulpit  oratory  had  made.  Bossuet,  not  able  to  learn  much 
from  those  immediately  before  him,  turned  to  tho  original  sources. 
He  made  Inmself  a  complete  master  of  that  petrified  thought  which 
is  but  another  word  for  tradition.  No  one  read  the  Fathers  as  he 
did ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  no  one  either  before  or  after 
him  knew  how  to  use  them  as  he  did.  His  special  study,  however, 
was  the  Old  Testament.  Isaiah,  and  above  all  the  unknowu  author 
of  the  second  part  of  hi8book,eo  majestic  and  so  sublime;  Jeremiah, 
with    his  intense  pathos;   Ezekiel.  with  his  gorgeous  cotouring; 
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the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  with  his  philosophical  power;  in 
short,  all  these  men  without  parallel  as  lyrical  poets,  interpreters  of 
the  heart  and  prophets  of  the  conscience,  became  models  to  the 
young  preacher  reading  and  meditating  in  the  silence  of  his  cell. 
And  verily  the  mantle  of  one  of  those  religious  geniuses  of  Hebrew 
history  fell  upon  him  ;  Bossuet  was  an  Eastern  echo  on  Western 
shores. 

The  subject  of  his  sermons  was  principally  the  theological 
dogma.  This  was  in  accordance  with  his  absolute  tendencies. 
Morality  holds  but  a  subordinate  place  in  his  teaching;  it  oft 
blends  skilfully  with  his  theology,  but  it  always  remains  some- 
what in  the  backgroimd,  never  offers  anything  striking,  and 
rarely  descends  into  details.*  The  prominent  bringing  forward 
of  the  theological  dogma  is  detrimental  to  morality.  The  man 
who  is  moral  in  obedience  to  an  external  authority,  with  some 
ulterior  end  in  view,  either  of  gain  or  of  loss,  is,  in  our  eyes,  not 
yet  moral;  his  morahty  rests  on  an  immoral  foundation.  MoraUty 
finds  its  great  authority  and  sanction  in  the  gospel  written  long 
before  all  others  :  the  gospel  of  the  conscience.  But,  whether 
or  no,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  triumph  of  Bossuet  as  preacher 
of  the  theological  dogma  is  much  greater  than  if  he  had  been  a 
preacher  of  morahty.  To  inspire  life  into  the  latter  requires 
talent ;  to  make  the  former  live  is  the  work  of  genius. 

And  where  shall  we  find  the  majesty  of  the  Church's  doctrine 
if  not  in  Bossuet  ?  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  kingly  splendour 
of  his  style,  the  perfection  of  form  which  has  never  been  equalled, 
or  to  the  dignity  of  his  office  which  has  left  its  mark  on  eveiy  page. 
The  developments  of  CathoKcism  had  been  altogether  external; 
in  the  hands  of  Bossuet,  the  very  heart  of  the  dogma  is  laid  bare. 
AVe  see  its  hidden  centre  in  the  sublimity  of  its  grandeur  and 
the  depth  of  its  tenderness.  Tenderness — it  was  forced  upon 
Bossuet  by  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  strange  fancy 
wliich  looks  upon  the  God  of  Israel  as  cruel  and  vindictive.  The 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  love.  And  no  Avonder,  for 
Jewish  theology  is  throughout  antliropomoi-pliic. 

The  genius  of  Bossuet  made  of  the  theological  dogma  a  li\4ng 
reaUty.  His  audience  could  hardly  follow  him  as  he  soared  to 
heights  on  which  few  had  ventured :  they  were  dazzled  by  the 
variety,  the  strength,  and  the  skill  of  his  arguments;  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  force,  great  at  all  times,  greatest  perhaps  when 
it  confessed  his  weakness ;  they  were  humbled,  if  not  crushed,  by 
the  great  problems  which  were  set  before  them  as  demanding  a 

♦  It  should  bo  remarked  that  Bossuet  had  to  contend  with  great  difiBcultioa.  The  age 
was  theologicHl  but  irreligious — an  age  of  priests  and  of  mistresses.  Bossuet  has  been 
blamed  for  his  want  of  boldness :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  bolder  than  others.  The 
rudeness  of  John  the  Baptist — **  It  is  not  lawful,"  &c. — would  have  been  sadly  out  of 
place  in  the  polite  ago  of  Louis  XIV. 
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eolution,  and  the  vigorous  demonstration  of  the  weakucBS  and  tlie 
insafficiency  of  reason  to  supply  the  answer.  But  they  were 
never  allowed  to  forget  that  there  was  a  way  of  escape,  nay, 
more,  that  there  was  a  path  which,  when  trodden,  would  bring 
certainty  and  reat.  It  was  the  Catholic  dogma,  venerable  because 
of  its  antiquity,  fascinating  because  of  the  vitality  with  wbioli 
the  orator  knew  how  to  endow  it.  Here  was  the  anchor  iu  the 
midst  of  uncertainty;  the  remedy  against  every  ill;  the  stay  in 
the  hour  of  weakness. 

And  as  men  listened  to  that  woudeiful  inspiration  which  held 
them  captive,  however  unwilling,  some  believed,  others  doubted, 
others  again  trembled.  But  upon  all  came  that  feeling  of  awe 
with  which  Jacob,  rising  from  his  dream  at  the  brook  of  Jabbok. 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre- 
served." 

The  funeral  orations  of  Boseuet  are  as  inferior  to  his  sermons 
as  art  is  to  nature.  The  latter  are  a  spontaueoixs  outburet,  the 
former  are  a  work  of  retioction.  They  bear,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  impress  of  Bossuet'a  genius  4  they  are  full  of  grand 
thoughts  couched  in  the  subhmest  of  dictions.  Nowhere,  except 
in  the  Prophets,  are  the  glories  of  the  Divine  celebrated  in  more 
jubilant  sti-ains,  or  the  miseries  of  humanity,  in  the  niidat  of  ite 
greatness  and  dignity,  described  with  more  sorrowful  accents. 
But  the  literary  merits  of  these  dlscoui'scs  are  open  to  many 
etrictiures,  and  their  tone  is  that  of  the  polished  courtder,  who 
dexterously  avoids  an  mipleasant  topic,  and,  when  unable  to  do 
so  any  longer,  knows  skilfully  how  to  turn  a  reproach  into  a 
disguised  flattery. 

However,  in  this  g&iu'e  as  in  everything  else.  Bossuet  is  /taciU 
■princfpg.  Compare  his  fimeral  orations  with  those  of  the 
preachers  who  stand  foremost  iu  the  second  rank — Flechior  and 
Mascaron.  Fl^chier  was  a  great  rhetorician,  and  his  funeral 
orations,  especially  the  one  on  Tureune,  contain  passages  of  great 
beauty.  Mascaron  also  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  known 
cliiefly  by  his  funeral  orations.  But  )iow  artificial  is  the 
atmosphere  into  which  they  usher  us  I  The  language  is  elegant, 
the  words  are  well  chosen,  tlie  harmony  of  the  periods  is  admirable. 
We  are  incUued  to  forget  for  the  moment  the  poverty  of  thought, 
and  to  be  carried  away  by  the  richness  of  the  garment  which 
liidee  it  from  our  view.  But  I  forget  who  it  was  that  said, 
"  C Eloquence  contimte  eniiuie."  Ere  long  those  high-soundings  phrases 
grow  wearisome ;  that  floweiy  style,  mistaken  for  poetry,  palla 
upon  UH ;  those  well-meaning  commonplaces  irritate  us ;  that  long 
continued  strain  of  flattery  gets  fulsome. 

Oh,  over  the  grave  let  there  be  silence !  But,  if  there  most 
pe  speech,  let  it   be  the  voice  of  nature, — majestic  and   meek. 
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Solent  and  tender,  stern  and  consoling,  sad  and  joyful ;  but  in  all 
ber  varying  moods,  simple,  real,  truthful.  Chant  on  our  graves 
thy  requiem,  thou  whose  lullaby  has  so  often  soothed  us ! 

Bossuet  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  liistory  of  the  pulpit ; 
Bourdaloue,  the  inheritor  of  its  old  traditions,  was  in  reaHty  its 
reformer. 

The  contrast  between  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  and  his  successful 
rival,  the  Jesuit  Bourdaloue,  is  very  stiiking.  Bossuet  is  original 
in  his  method  of  treating  the  dogma.  It  is  true  he  neither  adds 
to  nor  takes  from  it;  his  excessive  caution  and  common-sense 
keep  him  from  indulging  in  any  extremes  and  from  presenting  it 
to  his  hearers  in  any  but  the  orthodox  form.  But  within  the 
Church's  limit  he  gives  full  scope  to  his  power.  He  places  the 
dogma  in  a  relation  to  life  which  it  had  never  yet  had ;  he  finds 
a  way  and  creates  a  language  to  express  it  and  to  make  its  power 
felt.  Bourdaloue's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  old  one 
marked  .with  the  stamp  of  centuries.  Thanks  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  it  is  free  from  bad  taste,  pedantry,  and  the  defects  which 
had  characterized  it  in  the  preceding  age.  The  originaUty  of 
Bourdaloue  consists  in  the  subjects  which  form  the  matter  of  his 
discourses.  He  returns  to  those  fields  from  which  the  doQtors 
of  the  Church  should  never  have  sti-ayed.  Can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  what  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  pulpit?  Judaism 
was  a  theology,  Cliristiauity  is  morahty. 

His  sei-mons  are  a  complete  manual  of  reUgious  morality.  He 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  by  means  of  that  splendid 
spiritual  dissecting-room,  the  confessional.  A  knowledge  of 
humanity  is  indeed  independent  of  a  knowledge  of  men.  The  obser- 
vation of  men  is  not  necessaiy  in  order  to  imderstand  humanity ; 
nay,  being  generally  partial,  is  rather  detrimental  than  otherwise 
to  that  wider  and  more  general  knowledge.  But  the  confessional 
enables  every  priest,  unendowed  though  he  may  be  with  powers  of 
abstraction  or  of  imagination,  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  conscience  ;  whilst  the  Protestant  clergyman,  with  the  sorry 
substitutes  of  visiting  or  of  marriage,*  flounders  hopelessly,  the 
Cathohc  priest  stands  on  terra  Jirma,  The  ordinary  priests  of  the 
CathoKc  Church  are  not  more  eloquent  as  a  rule  than  our  Protes- 
tant curates.  Universal  eloquence  would  indeed  be  an  unmitigated 
calamity.  But  they  display  an  astounding  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Who  that  has  stood  in  a  Kttle  country  church  and 
listened  to  the  discourse  of  the  simple  village  priest,  has  not  felt 
constrained  to  say,  "This  man  may  not  be  eloquent,  but  he  knows 
the  people  ?  " 

A  plain,  practical,  every-day  morality  is,  I  must  allow,  some- 

*  Visitinjf  reaches  at  the  very  best  but  a  small  portion  of  a  limited  class  of  tho 
pooplo  ;  and,  as  to  marriage,  do?3  any  clergyman  ever  make  a  study  of  his  wife  ? 
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what  tedious ;  but  every-day  life  is  tiresome,  and  it  is  UBelees  to 
complain  of  it.  It  is  useful,  though  not  very  beautiful;  as  we  all 
know,  "rien  n'est  beau  tiue  rinutile."  It  suite  the  majority,  whoa 
iixute  satisfied  with  the  posBessiou  of  five  senses,  and  care  little 
for  that  sixth  sense  without  which  it  were  better  not  to  have 
been  born — tlie  sense  of  the  ideal.  It  comforts  the  weak  souls, 
which  have  g(■^t  so  used  to  crutches  that  they  have  forgotten  bow 
to  walk.  It  has  the  merit  of  leaving  few  disturbing  elements 
behind  it,  for  who  ever  applied  a  moral  description  or  precept  to 
any  one  else  save  his  neighbour '{' 

The  method  of  Bourdaloae  was  that  of  the  scholastics.  His 
logical  powei-s  were  unrivalled.  He  had  the  faculty  of  grasping 
his  subject  as  a  whole,  and  of  mastering  it  into  the  very  minutest 
details.  He  was  a  master  in  clearness  of  exposition,  Hiw  subject 
was  carefully  laid  out  in  a  certain  number  of  parts ;  each  part 
contained  a  number  of  propositions,  with  divisions  in  which  the 
matter  under  discussion  was  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  it  enforced,  and  the  objections  to  it  refuted. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  an  occasional  excess  of  subtilty,  a 
want  of  directness,  a  failure  of  progressiveness  ;  but  it  is  eiiou^ 
for  oiir  purposes  to  point  out  the  method.  Morality  in  a  logical 
garb  reduced  to  scientific  formulas  and  appealing  to  reason- 
such  is  the  strange  spectacle  which  the  preacher  Bourdaloue 
presents  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  had  no  imagination,  and  that  he  was 
dry  and  barren.  In  my  opinion  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  method.  The  logic  of 
the  pulpit  must  be  either  scientific  or  rhetorical;  it  must  be  the 
logic  of  the  schools  or  that  of  the  people.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  foi-mer  is,  at  its  best,  too  impersonal  ;  that  it  is  unsafe  and 
provokes  opposition,  nay,  possibly  defeat.  Good  and  well;  let 
it  be  discarded. 

Rnt  I  think  we  should  object  most  strenaously  to  the  mixture 
of  two  different  methods  of  argumentation — to  the  sermon  which, 
after  a  train  of  reasoning,  suddenly  breaks  off  at  a  moment  favour- 
able to  the  preacher  and  rushes  into  a  torrent  of  feeling,  where  it 
remains  or  whence  it  emerges  again  at  the  bidding  of  the  preacher. 
Such  sermons  may  be  highly  applauded  by  the  faithful ;  but  th© 
Avorld  outside  the  chosen  people  T,vill  say  to  the  minister.  '■  If  you 
jmt  yourself  on  the  standpoint  of  reason,  come  then,  let  us  reason 
together ;  if  you  put  yourself  on  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  reli- 
gioiis  sentiment,  come  then,  let  us  compare  souls."  HourdalouCi 
honest  and  straightforward,  having  adopted  the  method  of  the 
dialectician,  remained  faithful  to  it,  and  reached  a  standard  of  per- 
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ection  never  surpassed.     And  being  beside  an  adept  in  gentlemanly 
satire,  and  skilled  in  religious  gossip,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
^2ar  of  the  people.     Audiences  thronged  round  him,  and  acknow- 
X  edged  his  power,  retuniing  homcAvard  convinced  if  not  persuaded. 
The  voice  of  Bossuet  was  no  longer  heard,  and  the  utterances 
of  Bourdaloue  were  few  and  far  between,  when,  a  young  disciple 
of  the  Oratory,  Massillon  made  his  first  appearance.     A  gi-eat  age, 
'^vhich  had  been  ushered  in  amidst  shouts  of  joy,  was  drawing  to 
m,  close  amidst  bursts  of  tears.    Not  merely  because  of  political 
XDiBfortunes.     The  rottenness  and  holloAvness  of  the  regime,  was 
<5liiefly  seen  in  the  collapse    of   society.     Autocrats  keep    their 
subjects  in  peace  by  pursuing  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.     Thus 
"their  attention  is  drawn  away  from  aflTairs  at  home,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to   penetrate  beneath  the  more  or  less  gilded  surface. 
But  a  defeat  abroad  involves  a  gTeater  defeat  at  home.    The  tinsel, 
flitter,  and  polish  being  removed,  there  remains  a  material  which, 
^whatever  it  may  be,  is  far  from  sound.     Society  which,  during 
Ihe  brilliant  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  revealed  Uttlc  of  its  corrup- 
tion to  the  looker  on,  or  at  any  rate  had  impressed  him  with 
the   idea  that  its  vices  and  virtues   Avere   both    splendid,  was 
suddenly  seen   in    its  hideousness.      The   intrigues  and  sensu- 
ality, in  short  the  immoral  atmosphere  in  which  Louis  XV.  Uved 
and  breathed  was  the  result.     So   great  was  the  con-uption  that 
even  taste  and   good  manners  deteriorated  rapidly ;  the  former, 
because,  though  not  dependent  on  the  moraUty  of  the   individual, 
it  is  the  outcome  of  the  general  atmosphere  ;  the  latter,  because 
society  had  been  poUte  but  not  civil. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  decay  of  pulpit  oratory  began  with 
ilassillon.  The  accusation  is  unjust.  A  gentle,  Jeremiah-like 
nature,  he  coped  boldly  Avith  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  on 
all  sides  surrounded.  His  style,  Uke  that  of  the  prophet,  shows 
traces  of  literary  decKne.  In  both  there  is  a  want  of  ideas,  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  pictures  and  images,  an 
excessive  abundance  of  words,  a  seeming  richness  of  style  Avliich 
is  in  ti-utli  but  disguised  poverty.  But  there  are  no  traces  of 
falling  off  in  ilassillon  Avhen  we  look  at  the  treatment  of  his 
subject.  The  choice  of  his  theme  in  itself  was  maste  rly,  it  was 
the  reUgious  sentiment.  The  age,  as  we  have  seen,  was  immoral. 
In  addition,  a  philosophy  had  sprung  up  which  told  man  to  study 
nature  around  him  and  within.  Massillon,  discarding  the  dogma 
with  great  wisdom,  and  avoiding  a  practical,  detailed  moraUty, 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  when  he  tried  to  show  that  human 
nature,  closely  interrogated,  reveals  the  existence  of  a  rehgious 
sentiment,  and  that  its  voice,  when  truly  interpreted,  proclaims  in 
favour  of  virtue. 
Massillon  then  placed  himself  on  those  serene  heights  of  the 
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religious  sentiment  where  divisions  and  distinctions  fade  away 
Kke  morning  mists,  and  where  men  meet,  in  virtue  of  a  common 
humanity,  to  give  expression  to  a  faith  wliich  shall  interpret  the 
feelings  by  which  they  all  are  inspired.  He  appealed  to  fear,  to 
veneration,  to  admiration,  to  sorrow  and  joy,  to  love — ^in  one 
word,  to  all  that  could  stir  up  a  sentiment  which,  denied  by 
scepticism  and  trampled  upon  by  vice,  rises  from  its  knees  in 
moments  when  man's  spirit  is  lonely  and  his  heart  is  sad,  and 
mutters  in  his  ears,  unwilling  as  they  may  be  to  hear:  ^^Eppure 
si  muove!^ 

Massillon's  sermons  abound  in  pictures.  He  delighted  in  word- 
painting,  and  was  oft  carried  away  by  it.  His  love  of  anti- 
theses is  extreme,  and  there  is  a  want  of  breadth  about  them 
which  is  decidedly  disappointing.  One  feels  that  a  few  bold 
strokes  would  have  been  more  eflScient  than  the  most  detailed 
portrayal.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  tableaux  are  highly 
eflFective.  What  glowing  descriptions  of  the  righteous  and  his 
death !  What  terrible  pictures  of  the  hfe  and  the  condition  of  the 
Avicked !  Is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  as  the  preacher  proceeded 
there  rose  from  the  heart  of  one  of  his  hearers  the  prayer  of  the 
old  prophet :  "  Let  my  soul  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ?  " 

Massillon  is  fond  of  removing  objections.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  preacher  oft  suggests  to  the  hearer  some 
excuse  or  obstacle  he  had  not  thought  of  before.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  "  the  heart  is  desperately  wicked  and  deceitful,"  it  follows 
that  it  is  most  unwilling  to  love  the  highest,  even  when  it  is  seen. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remove  any  real  or  seeming  hindrances. 
The  great  orator  must  engage  in  a  stiiiggle  with  his  audience. 
He  has  to  fight,  not  for  the  victory  of  the  tnith — for  it  has 
conquered  and  goes  on  conquering — but  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  victory  and  submission  to  it. 

At  other  times  Massillon,  after  ha\^ig  painted  a  certain  moral 
condition  in  haimony  Avith,  or  opposition  to,  the  religious  senti- 
ment, points  out  the  causes  of  wliich  it  is  the  result  or  the 
motives  by  wliich  it  is  determined.  Sometimes  he  dwells 
prominently  on  the  effects  produced  by  certain  states,  and  draws 
from  those  and  other  characteristics  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
such  a  condition  be  desirable  or  no.  He  speaks  at  all  times 
as  if  the  question  affected  him  personally,  hence  that  temper  of 
humility  and  of  sadness  which  but  rarely  gives  place  to 
moderate  joy. 

It  has  been  objected  that  his  ideal  was  too  high.  An  ideal  which 
is  too  lofty  detei-s  the  timid,  drives  those  that  are  conscientious  to 
despair,  and  produces  in  the  indifferent  a  gay  or  melancholy  reck- 
lessness. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  the 
audience  are  only  too  ready  to  lower  the  ideal  which  has  been 
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»et  before  them,  and  to  detract  from  the  force  of  the  preacher's 
HYords.  Christianity  has  a  \Qry  high  ideal,  and,  though  it  would 
probably  have  chosen  a  lower  standard  had  its  conceptions  been 
Hellenistic  instead  of  being  Shemitic,  the  fact  remains  that  its 
ideal  is  one  of  the  highest.  In  lessening  it,  in  biinging  it  down 
to  the  level  of  the  carnal,  the  selfish,  or  the  indolent,  what  shall 
we  gain  ?  Men  are  not  won  by  concessions  ;  they  despise  them 
as  an  avowal  of  weakness  :  they  are  won  by  those  that  know  how 
to  command.  Or  shall  we  abate  its  claims  out  of  despair  because 
the  ideal  has  not  yet  been  reached  ?  The  Christian  reUgion  is  not 
a  fait  accompli;  it  is  a  religion  which  grows,  A  Christian  is  not  he 
who  beUeves  in  ceiiain  theories — that  were  seeking  the  Uving 
among  the  dead;  he  is  one  who  works  out  the  principles  which  Jesus 
taught — the  truths  which  are  everlasting  because  they  are  the 
trutiis  of  the  conscience.  Shall  there  not  be  progress  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else  ? 

Bossuet,  the  preacher  of  dogma,  appealing  to  the  conscience; 
Bourdaloue,  the  preacher  of  morality,  addressing  himself  to  reason ; 
Massillon,  the  intei-preter  of  the  reUgious  instinct,  speaking  to  the 
heart :  a  Church  which  has  had  three  men  like  these  is  immortal. 


IV. 

The  eighteenth  centuiy  was  the  child  of  the  sixteenth.  The 
leaders  of  great  movements  are  generally  unconscious  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  the  gods,  in 
pity  for  humanity — for  what  great  work  would  otherwise  have 
been  carried  out  ? — keep  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  the  principles  wliich  they  lay  down,  vn.\h  child- 
like frankness,  must  inevitably  lead.  There  arises  therefore 
sometimes  a  little  confusion  in  the  paternal  relationship  ;  and 
children,  who  appear  very  imlike  their  father,  have  in  truth  a 
perfect  right  to  call  him  by  that  or  any  other  endearing  name. 
Thus  Evaiigehcalism  and  Rationalism  are  both  children  of  the 
Continental  Kefonnation  :  the  one,  of  the  Reformation,  as  practically 
understood  or  misunderstood  by  its  authors ;  the  other,  of  the 
Reformation,  as  it  was  laid  down  in  principle  and  in  method.* 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  protest  of  humanity  against 
the  State  religion,  and  the  attempted  usurpation  of  the  theocracy. 
The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had  had  an  artificial  reUgion.  A  State 
rehgion  is  the  best  substitute  yet  invented  for  no  religion.  It 
seciu-es  to  religion  a  certain  amoimt  of  stability  and  of  respect- 
abiUty,   and,  above  all,   keeps  it  within  certain  hmits.       That 

*  In  the  English  Church,  e.g.,  a  H:gh-Chnrchman  is  'hehistoi'icnl,  ABroad-Ghorobm&n 
tho  logicol.  child  of  the  Reformation. 

2  T  2 
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religion  however  had  had  its  day,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  the  subject  which  occupied  the  minds  of  men  was 
morahty. 

The  Thors  of  the  age  take  up  their  hammer  and  shatter  into 
atoms  a  reUgion  which  is  in  every  way  external.  They  are  great 
in  nothing  but  negation ;  but  every  negation  is  an  affirmation. 
Unfortunately  they  go  too  far,  or  rather  not  far  enough.  In 
preaching  an  irreligious  morality,  in  teaching  man  that  his  end  is 
in  himself,  and  that  the  end  of  society  is  in  man,  in  thus  carefully 
eliminating  eveiy  divine  and  theocratic  element,  they  keep  out  of 
sight  the-  most  intimate  depths  of  human  nature,  and  fail  to  pene- 
trate to  the  ultimate  principles  which  rule  the  world.  Their  punish- 
ment overtakes  them :  whilst  they  have  rendered  humanity  never- 
to-be-forgotten  services  in  protesting  against  hierarchy,  in  gather- 
ing up  the  fragments  of  true  reUgion,  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of 
humanity,  they  failed  in  the  ideal  which  they  had  set  before  them 
— the  restoration  of  human  nature — and  ended,  Uke  their  opponents 
(such  is  the  irony  of  history),  in  establishing  a  despotism,  and  in 
promoting  an  order  of  things  which,  being  merely  external,  was 
at  its  best  a  superficial  morahty  and  at  its  worst  a  glaring 
inunorality. 

The  preachers  of  that  period  were  in  an  unfortimate  position. 
The  pulpit  had  run  through  its  three  great  phases,  and  seemed 
condemned   to   remain  in  statu  quo,  unless  some  great  original 
force  should  unexpectedly  come  to  its  aid.     This,  however,  was 
not  the  case.    During  the  most  revolutionary  period  in  the  world'a- 
history,  the  Clmrch  was  for  the  gi-eater  part  asleep.     The  few^ 
that  were  awake  tried  to  make  way  against  wind  and  waves  by^ 
making  use  of  the  instruments  which  had  formerly  proved  sue — 
cessful.     In  vam — the  new  order  of  tilings  required  to  be  met  bm- 
a  new  way. 

But  some  sank  even  lower :  they  fell  to  the  level  of  the  timei^ 
and  of  the  society  whose  guides  they  were  supposed  to  be.     The 
pulpit  must  indeed  be  of  the  world,  but  it  must  be  at  the  same 
time   above  the  world.     The  morality  of  the  age  became  the 
theme  of  many  a  pulpit,  and  rehgion  was  made  to  play  the  part  of 
a  humble   servant.     The  preachers  were,   it  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  less  enlightened  than  their  rivals,  and  were  opposed  in 
the  secret  of  their  heart,  though  they  might  tliink  it  safer  not  to 
express  their  hatred,  to  the  popular  movement  which  was  going 
on  in  their  midst.     For  want  of  intellectual  originality  and  monJ 
sympathy,  there  remained  therefore  one  thing :  to  display  a  force 
of  character  which  should  have  secured  respect  if  not  sympathy. 
But  they  laid  their  head  quietly  on  the  lap  of  Delilah,  and 
enjoyed  it  amazingly  no   doubt,  till  the  Philistines,  who  had 
always  suspected  and  hated  them,  came  upon  them  in  full  foroe 
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and  led  them  away  captives.  They  had  attempted  to  be  some- 
thing between  a  priest  and  a  man ;  the  people,  which  detests  half- 
ness,  rose  against  them  and  swept  them  away. 

Among  the  preachers  of  the  day,  Poulle  and  Neuville  were  the 
most  popular.  Poulle's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  two  charity  sermons. 
Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  possessing  a  poetical  style, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  there  are  passages  in  his  dis- 
courses which  go  far  to  justify  the  public  opinion.  Neuville  was 
chiefly  known  for  his  funeral  orations.  But  his  sermons,  as 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  times,  are  not  without  beauty. 
The  style  may  be  here  and  there  too  florid,  or  the  tone  savour 
now  and  then  of  pedantry — ^let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the 
day  of  small  mercies,  and  "  for  these  and  all  other  mercies,  may 
the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  1" 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  other  names,  such  as  Lenfant,  on 
whom  the  mantle  of  Bourdaloue  seemed  to  have  fallen,  master  as 
he  was  of  that  direct  argumentation  in  which  the  great  preacher 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  paramoimt;  or  the  versatile  Maury,  a 
briUiant  panegyrist  and  political  orator,  reviving  by  his  eloquence 
classical  days.  Or  one  might  call  attention  to  the  many  excellent 
pastorals  and  charges  issued  by  the  bishops  in  times  when  the 
horizon  wore  a  most  threatening  aspect.  Or  one  mighfc  recall  to 
memory  some  of  the  philosophical  productions  of  the  day,  such 
as  the  works  of  Guenard,  and,  to  pass  on  to  days  somewhat  later, 
those  of  Boyer.  But  such  a  catalogue  of  names,  however  in- 
teresting in  the  sense  of  completeness,  would  be,  after  all,  dreary. 
The  names  and  the  works  of  those  men,  excellent  as  they  were, 
are  forgotten.  Time  never  forgets  what  is  worth  remembering ; 
if  they  peiished  it  is  because  they  did  not  deserve  to  live. 

"  Eighteenth  centurj",  thou  callest  thyself  a  philosophical  age ; 
how  fatal  thou  shalt  be  in  the  histoiy  of  the  mind  and  of 
morahty.  We  do  not  dispute  the  progress  of  thy  knowledge, 
but  could  not  the  weak  and  proud  reason  of  man  control  itself? 
Having  succeeded  in  reforming  ancient  abuses,  must  it  needs 
attack  truth  itself?  .  .  .  Revolution,  thou  art  more  fatal  than 
the  heresies  which  have  changed  the  character  of  many  sur- 
rounding countries;  they  left,  at  any  rate,  a  worship  and  a 
morahty  behind  them.  But  our  unfortunate  descendants  shall  be 
without  either.  Oh,  holy  Gallican  Church!  oh,  Christian  king- 
dom I     God  of  our  fathers,  have  mercy  on  their  children  1" 

Thus  spoke  a  known  preacher  of  the  day — De  Beauvais, 
Bishop  of  Senez,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Louis  XV.,  a  genre 
of  eloquence  in  which  h6  had  only  one  rival,  the  Abb^  de  Bois- 
tnont.  A  gentle,  moderate  man,  doing  quietly  liis  work  in  the 
Church,  and,  after  the  manner  of  many  ecclesiastics  of  the  times, 
%  member  of  fche  political  assembly,  he  had  one  of  those  moments 
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of  inspiration — or  shall  I  call  it  intuition  ? — which  come  now  and 
then,  let  us  tiiist,  to  the  man  who  earnestly  and  sincerely  loves  the 
truth.  The  storm  of  the  French  revolution  broke  out  at  last  over 
the  Church  and  the  nation.  The  year  1790  saw  the  last  public 
ordination  before  the  Revolution.  In  a  few  years  the  Church  will 
be  deprived  of  her  temples,  her  altars  desecrated,  and  her  priests 
mai-tyred.  Ere  long  the  flocks  will  be  without  pastors,  the  living 
without  guidance,  the  dying  without  consolation ;  and  on  the 
ruins  irreligion  and  anarchy  ^vill  celebrate  their  triumph,  but  a 
victory  which  is  a  defeat — the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  prostitute  I 

Then  men  will  cry  out  for  a  rehgion.  In  epochs  of  national 
calamity,  the  people,  which  ever  connects  suffering  and  guilt,  rushes 
to  the  altars  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  gods.  Touching  avowal 
of  human  weakness,  the  most  subhmo  confession  of  human 
strength !  But  a  religion  cannot  l)e  created  at  command  ;  a 
religious  faith  is  not  the  work  of  a  generous  caprice  or  of  a 
passionate  impulse. 

A  Church,  however,  can  be  re-established  by  authority.  On 
Easter  Day,  A.D.  1802,  the  celebrated  Boisgelin,  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  preached  a  sei-mon  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  rehgion. 

V. 

The  period  upon  wliich  we  now  enter  has  none  of  the  majestic 
repose  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  revival  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  of  the  undignified  sleep  from  ^vhich  the 
Church  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  roused  so  ungently  by 
the  iron  hand  of  revolution.  The  spirit  of  restlessness  character- 
istic of  our  times — days  when  the  multitude  of  ideas  keeps  men  in 
continued  suspense,  and  prevents  them  from  ever  coming  to  a 
conclusion — ^penetrates  even  into  that  Church  whose  loudest  boast 
is  that  she  is  the  mouthpiece  of  an  unbroken  tradition,  a  fixed 
dogma,  and  an  infallible  authority. 

The  Concordat,  which  Napoleon  had  concluded  as  a  stroke  of 
policy,  threatened  that  sj)irit  of  independence  and  of  nationaKty 
which  had  been  cliaracteristic  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  her 
golden  age.  Gallicanism,  though  anxious  to  live  in  an  entente 
cordiale  with  the  Papacy,  had  always  protested  against  the  usur- 
pation of  the  Italian  element  in  the  CathoKc  Church,  and  refused 
to  be  nothing  but  a  vassal  of  Rome.  Its  clergy,  too,  had  always 
had  a  leaning  towards  that  form  of  Broad-Clmrchism  which  had 
been  associated  with  Port-Royal.  It  had  hated  Ultramontanism 
as  a  foreign  importation,  and  cultivated  a  Christianity  of  an 
enlightened  nature  and  with  moderate  tendencies.      Traditions 
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as  these  could  not  easily  be  effaced  and  never  be  completely 
obliterated.  Tliey  continued  to  linger  behind,  and  to  find  now 
>£3Uid  then  an  eloquent  expression ;  but  as  years  rolled  on  their 
influence  became  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  it  grew  all  but 
imperceptible. 

The  Restoration,  however,  was  more  destructive  of  the  Church 
*han  the  Empire.  It  identified  the  Church  with  a  poUtical  party  ; 
it  made  of  rehgion  a  poKtical  tool.  When  the  Cliurch  is  narrowed 
"•:o  the  Kmits  of  a  party,  either  reUgious  or  pohtical,  it  ceases  to  be. 
answers  to  its  description  only  when  it  includes  all  parties  and 
above  them  all.  The  Cliurch  of  the  Restoration  lent  itself  to 
"khe  Governmental  theories  of  absolutism.  Ultramontanism,  though 
^i  religious  absolutism  in  its  extremest  form,  might  have  gained 
^idherents.  Who  has  not  knowTi  hours  of  moral  weaiiness,  of 
spiritual  tossings  to  and  fro,  when  a  man,  in  his  passionate 
longing  for  rest,  would  sell  his  soul,  if  need  be,  to  obtain  it  ?  And 
"ivhere  is  rest  for  humanity  except  in  one  or  other  extreme  ?  But, 
identifying  itself  with  a  political  party,  Ultramontanism  gained 
jnomentary  strength  and  lost  in  the  end ;  for  it  stirred  up  the 
;i)olitical  animosities  of  men  who  would  have  looked  upon  it  with 
iidifference  from  a  rehgious  point  of  view.  The  result  was  that 
its  altars  were  once  more  overthrown,  and  that  it  had  again  the 
glories  of  martyrdom.  But  after  all  it  may  have  gained ;  for, 
leaving  the  next  world  out  of  the  question,  there  is  nothing,  even 
in  this  one,  which  has  its  reward  like  martyrdom. 

Ultramontanism  then  and  political  absolutism  effect  an  entrance, 

«,t  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  Gallican  Church.     They 

-sire  set  forth  as  a  metaphysical  theory  by  Bonald,  in  whose  eyes  a 

limited  monarchy  is  an  abomination,  and  to  whom  the  theocracy  is 

^ho  only  legitimate  form  of  government.      They  are  defended  by 

^he  paradoxical  De  JIaistrc,  who  hurls  his  thimderbolts  against 

i:he  age,  finding  the  one  remedy  against  the  ills  which  he  paints 

^with   the   sombrest   colours,   in    the    death   of   Gallicanism    and 

'the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.     They  find  an  enthusiastic  advocate 

at  first  in  Lamennais,  one  of  those  characters  whose  life  must 

needs  be  full  of  change  and  of  tragedy,  because  their  morbid 

ideaHsm  makes  them   beUeve  in  a  future  Avhich  can  never  be 

reahzed,   and   their  whole-hearted  nature,   incapable   of  a  juste 

milieuy  or  of  any  state  bordering  on  halfncss,  drives  them  on  with 

a  passion  which,  like  a  fatal  fire,  burns  and  consumes,  leaving 

nothing  behind  but  ashes. 

But  the  straggle  which  will  soon  divide  men,  and  range  them 
in  opposing  camps,  is  delayed  for  a  brief  moment.  The  voice  of 
a  poet,  whose  briUiant  imagination  casts  a  magical  spell  over  all 
it  comes  in  contact  with,  vibrates  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France.     The  poet  paints  Cathohcism  in  all  its  splendour  ;  its 
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saints  anil  idii-als  liee  before  the  eyes  of  iiieiL  iu  all  tlifir  majesty 
and  grandeur ;  the  rites  and  eeremonies  of  its  ivorehip  appeal  to 
them  in  all  their  solemn  pomp  and  stately  gloiy.  To  a  Proteetant 
the  "  Gt-nie  du  ChriBtianisme  "  seema  to  offer  a  Christiauity  without 
backbone.  lie  will  complain  of  the  eneri-ating  effect  of  the 
atmosphere ;  he  ivill  probably,  from  his  common-sense  point  of 
view,  accuse  the  book  of  sentimental  ism.  But  religion  aud 
CathoHciam  appeal  to  the  uncommon  sense  of  man.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  deny  the  weakness  of  the  romantic  Christianity  of  Chateaa- 
briand;  I  do  not  deny  the  dangers  of  a  relipon  which  is 
exclueively  the  development  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  the 
"G^nie  du  Christianismc  "  in  blinking  fonvard  the  ajsthetic  a^ecte 
of  Christianity,  in  pointing  out  to  meu  the  beauties  of  those 
nndying  traditions  and  immortal  recollections  whose  halo  had 
gro^vn  pale  and  whose  brilliancy  had  been  dimmed,  taught  men 
at  any  rate  to  contemplate  the  ideal  and  to  adore.  Adoration  is 
not  uecesBarily  prayer,  but  it  may  lead  to  it ;  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  beauty  of  the  ideal  does  not  necessarily  compel  submission, 
but  it  is  the  ouly  way  to  it. 

Frayseinons  was  the  great  preacher  of  the  Restoration,  who 
endeavonred  to  make  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  popular  among 
the  masses.  He  began  his  ministry  at  the  CanneUte  church  in 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  to  give  a  series  of  "  conferences."  He  wm 
a  firm  Royalist  and  loyal  Ultramontane.  The  Pope  was  to  hira 
the  centre  of  Catholicism;  aud  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  in  hia  eyes  paramount  both  in  the  spiritual  aud  in  the 
political  domain.  In  conjunction  with  Cliarles  X.  he  did  all  he 
could  to  secure  the  authority  of  the  Jesuits.  Ho  fell  a  victim  to 
his  zeal,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

As  the  chief  originator  of  conftrences  sur  la  di<fen»e  du  Chris- 
tianigiiie,  ho  deserves  a  special  mention.  The  "oonfcrenee"  is 
neither  a  sermon  nor  an  essay ;  it  is  a  religious  oration.  Evau- 
gelicalism,  which  sums  up  the  Gospel  in  a  theological  formula  of 
St.  Paul,  has  virtually  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  pulpit  of  Pro- 
testant countries — the  Press.  But  the  Gospel  of  Catholicism  is 
^vide  enough  to  embrace  everything.  Theology,  metaphysios, 
moral  philosophy,  physical  sciences,  political  economy,  in  ehort, 
everything  which  belongs  to  human  science  or  human  life,  is  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  Catholic  preacher.  This  had  always 
been  the  wise  pohcy  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  how  astonished 
would  the  great  preachera  of  the  seventeenth  century  feol  if  they 
could  enter  the  Notre  Dame  of  to-day !  AVliat  variety  iu  the 
choice  of  subjects,  what  diversity  of  method  in  their  treatment ! 

The  defence  of  Cliristlanity  in  most  of  the  "  conferences  "  is  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  The  liistorfcal  and  critical  school,  the  glorious- 
fruit  of  Gennan  Protestantism,  had  -sliaken  the  very  foimr 
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of  orthodoxy.  The  shock,  though  specially  felt  in  a  neighbouring 
camp,  was  too  great  not  to  produce  vibrations  elsewhere.  The 
origin  of  the  dogma  was  laid  bare ;  its  history  and  necessary 
development  were  clearly  and  firmly  traced.  Who  could  hence- 
forth attach  any  absolute  value  to  a  dogma,  when  he  remembered 
its  birth  and  progi-ess  ? 

The  CathoKc  preacher  generally  avoids  the  question.  As  a 
rule  he  has  not  had  the  thorough  training  of  Protestantism,  and 
he  would  probably  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  meet  in  detail  the 
objections  of  Rationalism.  But  apartfrom  this,  the  Church  resembles 
a  woman  who  begins  to  reason.  She  may  or  may  not  be  lost,  but 
she  has  left  the  safer  platform  of  mild  obstinacy  for  a  dangerous 
parley  with  the  enemy.  The  CathoUc  preacher  knows  how  to  be 
silent ;  his  Church  has  reduced  silence  to  a  science.  Marvellous 
and  unsurpassed  as  is  the  eloquence  of  the  Roman  Church,  its 
silence  is  more  astonishing  still.  The  audacity  of  its  silence  is 
sublime  ;  it  does  not  affirm,  it  gives  no  denials,  it  simply  ignores. 

The  CathoKc  preacher  leaves  the  dogma  untouched  ;  it  is  a 
fait  accompli :  we  all  know  the  power  of  facts.  For  the  greater 
part  he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coimtiy ;  he  shows  his 
greatest  biilliancy  in  attack  and  not  in  defence.  But  he  knows, 
if  necessary,  how  to  maintain  his  cause.  Avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  historical  and  critical  questions,  he  entrenches  himself 
within  the  stronghold  of  the  conscience.  He  pomts  out  the  moral 
aspects  of  religious  tiniths ;  he  exhibits  them  in  their  bearing  oif 
political,  social,  and  individual  life.  Sometimes  he  gives  nothing 
more  than  a  brilliant  exposition  and  defence  of  a  spiritualistic 
philosophy,  or  a  powerful  justification  of  his  principles  from  the 
events  of  the  day  and  the  conditions  of  life.  Thus  he  gains  a 
twofold  object.  The  masses  of  the  people  judge  by  results ; 
they  "willingly  beKeve  in  the  truth  of  a  principle,  if  its  use  has 
been  demonstrated.  The  philosopher,  who  knows  that  the  belief 
in  a  reality  is  quite  as  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  that 
reality  have  an  objective  existence  or  no^  can  have  no  objection  to  a 
preacher  stirring  up  a  faith  productive  of  good,  so  long  as  he 
passes  by  the  truth  of  the  object  to  be  believed  in. 

From  the  days  of  Frayssinous  to  the  present  time  the  gieat 
preachers  of  CathoKcism  have  continued  to  hold  "  conferences." 
The  traditions  of  the  Church  have  found  representatives  in 
Ravignan,  discussing  the  dogma  with  perilous  subtlety  and 
denouncing  sternly  the  tendencies  of  modem  times,  yet  withal 
carrying  his  audience  before  him  by  the  combined  power  of  a 
logical  method  and  an  ascetic  life ;  in  Dupanloup,  the  eloquent 
advocate  of  education,  passionate  apologist  of  Christianity  as  a 
safeguard  against  anarchy,  and,  above  all,  violent  defender  of  the 
Papacy,  compelling  admiration  from  friends  and  foes  by  the  exhi- 
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bition  of  extraordinary  versatility,  unusual  skill  and  brilliancy  in 
debate,  and  unmistakable  enthusiasm  ;  in  P^re  Felix,  to  mention 
only  one  other  name,  who  boldly  attacked  modern  criticism,  in 
"  Jesus  Christ  et  la  Critique  nouvelle,"  and  the  world  of  to-day  in 
his  *'  Conferences  sur  le  Progrtjs  par  le  Christianisme."  A  semi- 
theological  philosophical  mind,  he  discussed  the  questions  hriilanUs 
with  comparative  moderation,  declaring  himself  in  favoiu*  of  pro- 
gress— ^progress  in  faith,  humihty,  holiness,  and  love. 

But,  however  distinguished  the  preachers  of  tradition  may  have 
been,  what  were  they  when  put  next  to  the  leaders  of  the  small 
band,  which  may  be  called  the  Broad  Church  party  of  French 
CathoKcism?  The  disciples  of  Lamennais,  differing  widely  in 
many  respects,  had  one  thing  in  common  ;  they  were  franc^-^rewrs 
engaged  in  a  holy  warfare.  In  the  conflict  between  authority 
without  Uberty  and  liberty  without  authority,  they  wished  to  find 
a  formula  of  reconciKation.  They  desired  to  show  to  the  world 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  a  good  CathoHc  and  a  good  Kberal ;  that 
the  principles  of  Catholicism  and  of  modem  civilization  were  not 
in  themselves  antagonistic.  Noble  endeavour,  in  which  to  fail  was 
glorious,  in  which  to  conquer  was  to  be  immortal  I 

Three  men  stood  out  prominently  from  among  the  rest — 
Gratry,  Lacordaire,  and  Hyacinthe. 

Gratiy  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oratory ;  he  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  writer.  One  evening,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  had  a  dream.  Life  was  stretched  out  before  him,  and  as  he 
looked  down  along  its  vista  he  saw  honour,  fame,  love.  But 
suddenly  the  dream  vanished,  and  he  was  left  alone.  In  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  existence,  given  up  to  contemplation,  he  felt 
a  void  which  demanded  to  be  filled.  Then  rehgion  revealed  itself 
to  him. 

So  much  is  certain,  that  this  man  was  an  enthusiastic  priest  all 
his  Kfe.     "  If  there  were  twelve  men,"  he  said,  on  one  occajsion, 
"absolutely  bent  on  doing  God's  will,  and  ready  to  proclaim  it 
even  unto  death,  they  would  usher  in  a  new  epoch  in  the  woddV 
history."     But  the  priest's  heart  beat  warmly  for  the  world,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.     With  all  his  idealism  he  had  the 
passion  of  the  reaUty,  which  he  tried  to  understand  and  to  love* 
Saddened  as  his  heart  must  have  been,  vibrating  to  every  human 
voice  around  him,  disappointed  as  he  must  have  felt  when  loyal 
aspirations  were  misunderstood  or  failed  to  meet  with  a  response, 
he  never  despaired  of  hmnanity,  for  he  never  ceased  to  beKeve  in 
God,     "  One  thing  astonishes  me,"  he  said,  "it  is  to  seeChrisdaitf 
despairing  of  the  world  and  of  its  progress  on  the  way  to  jastice." 

But  let  us  leave  the  briUiant  philosopher,  strange  mixture  of 
mysticism  and  of  algebra,  so  subtle,  so  imaginatiTe,  so 
and  pass  on  to  Lacordaire. 
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We  know  his  life.     A  young  man  describing  himself  in  after 

sys  as  one  whose  eyes  had  been   bandaged,  whose   bandage 

^-Tadiially  falling  away  reveals  to  him  glimpses  of  light,  till  being 

x-omoved  altogether,  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  sim, 

±lie  voice  of  Lamennais  calls  him  from  the  dream  of  unbehef  and 

of  freedom  to  the  supposed  reahties  of  faith  and  of  Hberty.  With 

Yxis  friend  he  hails  the  revolution  of  July  as  the  dawn  of  a  better 

day,  Tvhen  religion,  freed  from  the  chains  of  state,  shall  reign  in 

spiritual    supremacy  and    celebrate    its  triumph  in  a  liberated 

hierarchy.     As  a  priest,  he  will  raise  the  dogma  to  a  place  of 

lionoTir,  by  striking  off  its  fetters  ;  as  a  Liberal,  he  will  attempt  to 

reconcile  Democracy  and  Cathohcism.     In  the  midst  of  his  high 

ambitions  he  hears  the  voice  of  censure  from  Rome.     He  submits, 

a.nd  'whilst  remaining  an  "impenitent  Liberal"  becomes  a  "  penitent 

CathoKc." 

His  career  as  an  orator  reached  its  climax  in  the  conferences  of 

the  Notre  Dame.     The  domain  where  the  preacher  loved  to  dwell 

^was  the  borderland  of  religion  and  philosophy.     Li  that  wide, 

somewhat  vague  region  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  preacher 

breathed  freely,  never  forgetting,  when  he  soared  to  the  clouds,  the 

earth  which  he  had  left  behind ;  ever  remembering,  when  he  stood 

on  the  groimd,  the  sky  which  stretched  out  above  him.    One  time 

lie  invoked  philosophy,  then  he  appealed  to  historj^  now  he  came 

forward  as  the  preacher  of  a  vnAe  morality,  discussing  those 

general  principles  which  should  be  the  theme  of  the  pulpit  and 

xiot   merely    enumerating    duties;    then   he    discussed  questions 

"which  belonged  specially   to  Cliristianity,   now  he  became  the 

interpreter  of  society,  of  the  individual  in  his  doubts,  stniggles, 

^aspirations,   then   he   made  heard  the  voice  of   the  Church,   of 

^hat  Divine  authority  which  will  guide  men  amidst  tlie  be^^dlder- 

nnents  of  life   and  lead  them   to  the  haven    where  they  would 

fain  be. 

Artist,   philosopher,  poet,  religious  thinker,  Liberal  politician, 

<;niristian — all  these  met  in  Lacordaire.     His  generahzations  were 

often   dangerous ;  his  knowledge  was  not  profound  enough,  and 

Tiis    imagination    carried    him   away ;   his   logic  was   frequently 

^t  fault,   swayed  as  it  was  more  by  sentiment  than  by  reason  ; 

liis  historical  views  were  often  partial,  for  they  stood  under  the 

influence   of  a   dogma,    or   at    any   rate    of   an    a  jvnori  idea ; 

his  poUtical  theories  were  often  ^^sionaly  and  inconsistent,  but 

what  a  problem — to  be  consistent  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  Liberal ! 

his  social  views  were  often  too  theoretical  and  too  subtle ;  his 

diction,  in  fine,  was  sometimes  too  pompous  ;  but  notwithstanding 

all  these  criticisms,  and  many  more  which  it  would  be  easy  to 

bring  forward,  Lacordaire  was  the  greatest  orator  of  Catholicism 

since  the  days  of  Bossuet,  and  his  cojifcrences,  both  in  subjects  and 
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ill  metliod,  in  my  opinion  the  nearest  approach  to  the  realizations 
the  ideal  of  Christian  eloquence. 

Look  at  the  grand  majestic  style,  free  from  all  maunerbm,  tb 
affectation  of  would-be  great  men  !     It  is  the  reflection  of  a  loftj^^^y 
individuahty ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  exalted  ideas  which  it  has  toC^  -^ 
convey.     There  are  no  artificial  tricks,  no  unnecessary 
no  straining  after  an  effect;   the  grandeur  and  beauties  of  the 
style,   wliich  is  subservuent  to  thought,  produce  not  merely  a 
literary  effect,  they  stir  up  feelings  and  emotions  which  lead  men 
to  inquire,  what  subject  is  capable  of  inspiring  an  eloquence  like 
this?     Or  think  of  the  boldness  of  the  preacher,  his  flights  of 
imagination   and  depths  of  passion.      IJnhke  Chateaubriand,  his 
magic  wand  does  not  content  itself  with  calling  from  the  dead 
a  bygone  world ;  a  splendid  painter  of  the  past,  as  he  shows 
himself  to   be,    he   directs  his    chiefest    efforts   to    present   the 
Qiurcli  and  the  world  of  to-day  in  their  poetry  and  beauty.    And 
whilst  his  imagination  opens  up  to  men  the  horizon  of  the  ideal, 
he  throws  himself,  so  to  speak,  upon  his  audience.     His  firm  hand 
sweeps  across  the  stiings  of  their  hearts — heaiis  which,  it  may  be, 
had  not  vibrated  to  any  touch  since  the  days  when  the  Uttle  child 
knelt  at  its  mother's  knee — and  the  silent  strings,  which  seemed 
doomed  to  break  without  so  much  as  a  sigh,  break  forth  once  ^^  ^e 
more  into  music. 

For  this  passionate  Dominican,  in  his  picturesque  garb,  is  very^^^y 
Imiiian.  lie  knows  what  it  is  to  wrestle,  to  weep,  to  suffer,  to  ^i^ -o 
pray,  to  triiiinpli,  to  rejoice  ;  he  knows  what  it  is  to  fear,  to  hope, 
to  believe,  to  love ;  he  understands  what  it  is  to  be  "  troubled  oii-^i:*^  <ii 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed;  to  be  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair;^  '^'i 
pei-secuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  Hinr^  ^^ 
wounds  are  now  healed  but  the  scars  remain.  Hence,  '*  who  is^^-^^s 
weak,  and  lie  is  not  weak?  who  is  offended,  and  he  bmns  not?' 
His    experience   makes   him   gentle,   full    of  tenderness   and  a 

sympathy  ;    let   others  preach  damnation,  he  ^vill  proclaim  sal ^X -l- 

vation  ;  let  others  command,  he  is  willing  to  beseech  men.     And-E>-*|^ 

the  result  is,  that  dazzled  as  men  are  by  the  marvels  of  his  imagi -■-^' 

nation  and  carried  away  by  his  poetry,  they  continue  to  hear,  ^"^^ -^' 
when  the  effects  of  these  have  passed  away,  that  "still  small  voice" 
which  murmurs  in  broken  accents  of  a  "  Paradise  lost "  to  point 
to  a  "  Paradise  regained." 

There  seemed  no  limits  to  his  sympathy.  In  his  wide  treatment  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  great  general  questions  which  he  invariably  discussed,  and 
to  which  the  pulpit  should  chiefly  confine  itself,  he  showed  an 
ardent  desire  to  understand  his  age  and  to  sympathize  w4th  it. 
Striking  the  key-note  that  Christianity  is  the  foimdation  on  which 
the  Ufe  of  societies  and  of  individuals  must  be  built,  and  en- 
deavouring to  show  in  every  way,  Avith  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
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cause,  that  the  rock  on  which  the  world  is  to  rest,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  safety  and  progress,  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicism,  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  enthusiastic  defender 
of  Hberty,  and  the  opponent  of  every  form  of  despotism,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  pohtical.  His  eloquence  brought  the  world  to 
the  Church's  altar ;  it  kept  it  there  for  a  brief  moment ;  was  it 
possible  to  do  more  1 

The  reUgious  tribune  passed  away ;  the  Carmelite  Hyacinthe 
succeeded  him.  His  heroic  eloquence,  imaginative  rather  than 
scientific,  bearing  witness  to  his  intellectual  sympathies  with  and 
moral  affinities  to  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  modem  science 
and  Hfe,  was  worthy  of  the  pulpit  which  Lacordaire  had  made 
glorious.  Pere  Hyacinthe,  discussing  at  times  the  most  abstruse 
questions  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  before  a 
mixed  audience,  did  not  shrink  at  others  from  bringing  forward 
the  pohtical  and  social  problems  of  the  moment.  In  language, 
glowing  not  merely  with  a  poetical  fire  or  an  ardent  temperament, 
but  with  the  warmth  of  an  earnest  conviction,  he  laid  bare  the 
wounds  of  society,  that  he  might  point  out  its  remedy. 

Suddenly  his  voice  was  silenced.  Europe  was  moved  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  soul  in  moral  agony ;  it  rang  with  the  voice  which 
raised  the  protest  of  the  conscience.  And  when  at  last  he  was 
cast  out  it  was  felt  that  here  was  more  than  the  loss  of  an  orator. 
The  last  representative  of  CathoHc  Broad-Churchism  had  departed; 
Ultramontanism  had  triumphed. 


VI. 

Meanwhile  Protestantism  had  been  revived  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  officially  recognized  by  Napoleon  I. 
Two  influences  were  soon  at  work :  the  RationaKstic  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  and  the  Methodist  revival,  which  under 
Scottish  inspiration  had  originated  in  Switzerland,  and  from  thence 
spread  to  France.  The  former  found  its  preacher  in  Coquerel, 
the  latter  in  Adolphe  Monod. 

Both  were  men  of  great  eloquence.  Coquerel  preached  in 
elegant  language  a  gentle  morahty ;  he  laid  little  stress  on  the 
dogmas,  for  to  him  practice  seemed  all-important ;  he  loved 
truth,  but  he  loved  charity  better.  Monod,  on  the  other  hand, 
proclaimed  the  theology  of  the  Reformation.  But  he  knew 
how  to  combine  with  it  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
a  profound  insight  in  life,  a  keenness  of  analysis  and  of  obser- 
vation, and,  lastly,  a  mysticism,  which  bore  golden  fruits  in  those 
touching  "Adieux,"  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  Protestant 
mystic.  Protestantism  has  had  no  preacher  like  him  since  the 
days  of  Saurin.    Fearless,  earnest,  without  guile,  with  a  touch 
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of  sadness,  laying  siege  to  the  conscience  with  the  weapons  of 
terror,  or  wdth  the  entreaties  of  love,  his  words  produced  a  powerful 
effect.  The  chef  cTosuvre  of  his  eloquence  is  probably  his  "  St. 
Paul." 

But  the  timid  rationalism  of  Coquerel  was  destined  to  give  way  ^ 

to  a  rationalism  more  logical  and  more  powerful.     Dissatisfied  J 

with 'a  theory  wliich  makes  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  schoolmaster,  and  J 

of  apostles  and  evangelists  a  party   of  schoolboys,   and   which  ^^ 

desires  to  make  men  bend  before  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  ^  « 
which,  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view,  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  the  authority  of  Jones  or  of  Brown  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
briUiant  thinker  Scherer  raised  the  cry  of  Hberty.  And  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Strasburg  school,  and  of  the  movement  in 
France  of  which  the  younger  Coquerel  and  Paschoud  were  distin- 
guished representatives. 

That  school  committed  oft  the  great  mistake  of  discussing 
questions  of  criticism  and  of  history  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church.  —  ^^. 
It  forgot  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church  is  one  of  faith,  and  F^ 
not  of  science.  Not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  the  facts  .^==6  .5 
of  Christianity  are  facts  of  the  rehgious  consciousness,  and  that-:^^_t 
they  are  sometimes  the  allegorical  embodiments  of  the  highest^" ^st 
moral  truths,  they  occupied  themselves  with  investigations  a^s^^u 
to  whether  these  facts  were  historical,  in  the  ordinary  sense  ott^^zDf 
the  word,  or  no.  Thus  their  teaching  was  oft  vague  and  un — 
satisfying ;  it  appeared  to  present  to  the  hearei*s  a  religion  a  Ic^' 
carte.  But  religion,  being  for  the  many,  must  be  definite.  Grea* 
without  contradiction  are  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but  only  fo 
the  few.*  Great  also  is  ''Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  AVhoeve^i:^  ^er 
without  cause  denies  her  greatness,  whoever  needlessly  disturhciJ^-bs 
a  little  child  in  its  innocent  slumber,  let  him  be  anathema ! 

But  whenever  the  distinction  between  faith  and  science  wa«:p  "^a^ 
clearly  grasped,  when  the  preacher  laid  bare  'with  psychologicc^-'^ii^cAl 
slrill  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  when  he  tried  to  show  ih^f  :^be 
harmony  of  rehgious  morality  ^vith  all  that  is  tniest  and  best  S:  •  ^^^ 
human  nature,  when  he  held  up  the  ethical  Chiist  as  a  hving^y  xnng 
perfection,  and  insisted  on  faith  in  Ilini — ^that  is,  attachment  \^  -  ^^* 
His  person — can  his  words  have  been  in  vain  ? 

The  orthodoxy  of  Monod,  if  not  superseded,  was  8omewli;-c:X^vna1 
softened  down  by  a  modern  Evangehcal  school.  The  distinguish^  ^X  h^<^' 
and  eloquent  Edmond  de  Pressense  is  the  chief  loader  of  whi^crX^hat 
might  be  called  the  right  centre.  Adhering  to  the  principal  do^"i>  -Eoc- 
trines  of  the  Reformation,  he  acknowledges  the  rights  of  historicu^  ^^cal 
criticism  and  allows  himself  to  be  influenced  by  its  results.  Chara^^*^^' 
teristic  of  him  and  his  school  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  psychologic^^  -^^^^ 
argument.     Protestantism  has  here  made  a  step  in  advance. 

J 
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vn. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  France  is  divided  once  more 
into  two  opposite  camps.  Liberal  Catholicism  being  silenced,  there 
remains,  on  the  one  hand,  Ultramontanism,  reaping  at  present  the 
fruits  of  a  reaction  and  imbeUef  more  respectful,  more  in  earnest 
than  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  and  equally  determined  and  de- 
structive. Between  the  two  extremes  are  the  masses  of  the 
people,  indifferent,  gay,  or  sad,  in  accordance  with  the  event  of 
the  hour,  careless  about  anything  beyond  the  present  moment. 

Never  was  the  Roman  Church  more  powerful,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, than  at  present.  Never  was  its  hold  stronger,  notwithstand- 
ing appearances  to  the  contraiy.  It  has  learnt  nothing ;  it  has 
anathematized  its  reformers,  and  cast  out  those  who  wished  to 
bring  it  in  harmony  with  the  age.  It  stands  forward  in  glaiing 
opposition  to  modem  civilization,  but  it  continues  to  reign.  Shall 
the  storm,  now  heard  faintly  in  the  distance,  once  more  sweep  it 
from  its  moorings'?  shall  it  diift  once  more  helpless  on  the  sea  of 
himian  passions,  or  shall  it  be  able  to  hush  into  the  silence  of 
submission  the  cry  which  will  otherwise  sooner  or  later  swell  into 
the  clamour  of  rebeUion,  and  to  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  the  midst 
of  gathering  gloom  ? 

The  triumph  of  Ultramontanism  cannot  be  permanent;  but 
when  it  falls  what  can  replace  that  great  Catholic  Church  which, 
notwithstanding  its  frequent  crimes  and  sins,  has  a  right  to  the 
gratitude  of  humanity  and  to  a  respectful  farewell,  as  one  which 
in  ages  past  nobly  fulfilled  its  mission.  Can  Protestantism  ?  But 
what  is  a  Church  without  authority  and  without  tradition  ?  or  a 
Church  which  embodies  a  compromise  between  Rome  and  Pro- 
testantism ?  The  spirit  of  Truth  answers,  "  Rome  I  know,  and 
Geneva  I  know ;  but  who  are  you  ?  " 

The  thinker  is  no  prophet,  but  he  has  no  fears.  On  the  ruins  of 
Cathohc  and  Protestant  Churches  he  will  chant  no  Te  Deum,  and 
still  less  a  Miserere.  He  will  turn  to  that  East,  which  has  given  the 
world  its  rehgions ;  he  will  bow  himself  before  the  Revelations  of 
Shemitic  genius.  He  knows  that  the  principles  of  Jesus,  admitting 
of  indefinite  development  and  infinite  apphcation,  can  never  be 
surpassed ;  that,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  ideal,  the  Virgin's 
Son  shall  reign  for  ever.  He  knows  that  humanity  is  necessarily 
religious ;  that,  however  led  astray  for  a  time,  its  conscience  will 
demand  a  reUgious  moraUty,  its  pious  sentiment  long  for  an  altar, 
and  its  artistic  instincts  ciy  out  for  a  poetic  ritual. 

A.  Schwartz. 
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CARDINAL  MANNING,  and  others  who  have  reptied  " 
Jlr.  Gladstoue's  assays  on  Vaticanism,  with  exnltatioii,  1^^*^ 
referred  to  the  supposed  tolerant  couree  of  the  Roman  Cathc"^''** 
in  the  early  days  of  the  then  province  of  Maryland. 

Biphop  Gibbons,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  in  the  Stat^s^  " 
Virginia,  writes— 

'■  As  lo  wlicther  relij^ouM  and  civil  liberty  wiU  suSm  any  detriiuent  r^  -^*^ 
llie  Ciitluilio  Cliurcli,  we  can  apiieal  with  confidence  to  the  past.  _Jir 
esjif^iially  to  the  historj-  of  our  <-oinitry  [United  States  of  America].  1^ 

same  Hjiirit  Pliil  animates,  am]  always  \rill  animate  the  Catholic  Chn——^^ 
thai  iliirtatwi  the  ineuioralih!  liecree  which  was  passed  hv  the  Gei^*= 
Assembly  of  Catholics  [in  Maryland]  in  1G49  :— 

■'  •  N'o  jiermm  whatsoe%-er  in  this  jinivince,  professing  to  lielievi 
Christ,  shall  from  henceforth  lie  anyways  troubled  or  molested  for  his 
her  relif^'in,  or  in  the  fre<'  exei-cise  thereof,  or  any  way  compelled  to 
Ijelicf  or  (■xercise  of  any  other  religion  against  his  or  her  consent."  " 


(he 


The  Virginia  Bishoii.  in  making  this  assertion,  has  only 
lowed  two  <){  the  most  approved  histori: 


toV 


s  of  the  English  colont^-*^ 
tion  of  America.     Sir  .Iiimcs  Grahame,  speaking  of  George  L  ^— '" 
Baltimore's  plane,  remarks — 

'■  With  the  intention  of  promoting  the  agf^ndiaement  of  his  o 
he  combined  the  more  generous  project  of  founding  a  new  camni 
and  colonizing  it  with  the  persecuted  votaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Alluding  to  CecO,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  he  osee  thj 
words — 
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^'  This  nobleman,  like  his  father,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  avowed 
•urpose  was  to  people  his  territory  with  colonists  of  the  same  persuasion, 
nd  erect  an  asylum  in  North  America  for  the  Catholic  faith." 

le  also  states  upon  other  pages — 

"  The  first  band  of  emigrants,  consisting  of  about  200  gentlemen  of 
[)nsiderable  rank  and  fortune,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  with  a 
limber  of  inferior  adherents,  in  a  vessel  called  The  Ark  and  Dove^  sailed 
■cm  England. 

*•"  It  had  be<*n  proclaimed  from  the  very  beginning  by  the  proprietary 
lat  religious  toleration  should  constitute  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
I  the  social  union  over  which  he  presided  ;  and  the  Assemblj'  of  the  pro- 
ince,  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  now  proceeded  by  a  memo- 
ible  Act  concerning  religion  to  interweave  this  noble  principle  into  its 
gislative  constitutions.*' 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  valuable  and  fascinating  history,  is  not  a 
Wt  less  eulogistic.  He  describes  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  as  "  a 
laii  of  such  moderation  that  all  parties  were  taken  with  him, 
ncere  in  his  character,  disengaged  from  all  interests,  and  a 
ivourite  Avith  the  royal  family."     He  also  states — 

"  Christianity  was  by  the  charter  made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  pre- 
irence  was  given  to  any  sect ;  and  equality  in  religious  rights,  not  less 
Lan  in  civil  freedom,  was  assured." 

lluding  to  the  departure  for  America,  he  says — 

**  About  200  people,  most  of  them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their 
jrvants,  in  The  Avk  and  the  Dove,  a  ship  of  large  burden,  set  sail  for  the 
jrthern  bank  of  the  Potomac." 

pen  another  page  he  adds — 

-•  It  is  stiange  that  religious  bigotry  could  ever  stain  the  statute-book  of 
colony  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  freedom  of  conscience.  An  apprehen- 
on  of  some  remote  danger  of  persecution  seems  even  then  to  have 
)vered  over  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  this  session  [1039] 
ley  secured  to  their  Church  its  rights  and  liberties.  Those  rights  and 
lOse  lilwi-ties,  it  is  plain  from  the  charter,  could  be  no  more  than  the 
anquil  exeicise  of  the  Romish  worship." 

gain  he  writes — 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland,  with  the  earnest  concurrence  of 
eir  governor  and  the  proprietary,  determined  to  ])lace  upon  their  statute- 
K)k  an  Act  for  the  religious  freedom  which  had  ever  been  sacred  on  their 
il." 

These  statements  from  fair-minded  historians  are  evidently  the 
suit  of  a  hasty  study  of  the  charter,  or  of  reliance  upon  some 
ireless  authority. 

If  we  would  imderstand  the  principles  of  the  Maryland  Charter, 
is  desirable  to  know  something  of  the  man  in  whose  interest  it 
as  framed.  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  it  is 
id,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  Yorkshire  grazier.  At  an  early 
VOL.  xxvm.  2  u 
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age  he  became  a  student  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  and  in  Febmary, 
1596-7,  graduated.  His  talents,  industry,  and  executive  force 
quickly  gave  him  position  under  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  State.  He  had  just  attained  manhood  when,  in  1606, 
he  represented  Bossiney,  Cornwall,  in  Parliament.  About  the 
year  1608  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pedantic  as  well  as  coarse-mouthed 
King  James ;  and  in  1612  assisted  his  royal  master  in  writing  the  ^ 

tractate  against  Vorstius,  the  successor  of  Arminius  in  the  Univer-         

fiity  of  Leyden. 

Five  years  later  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  in  1619  he  became  -^e 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  thus  learned  much  relative  to  the  -:^^e 
colonization  of  America. 

As  early  as  April,  1619,  he  informs  the  Virginia  Company  of  "3t<r»f 

London  that  the  King  wishes  to  transport  a  man  suspected  of  deer -rr  ?r- 

steaUng,  and  the  following  November  is  in  earnest  consultation  m:jx.  on 
with  the  members  relative  to  the  speedy  despatch  of  fifty  convicts^^ct^rts 
in  Bridewell  to  the  new  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  James^  ^^  ee 
River. 

After  meeting  with  considerable  opposition,  because  he  was  fh^^^cziie 
King's  secretary  and  a  non-resident,  he  was  in  1620  elected  a^  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Yorkshire.  The  session  began  Januaxyif^rgTy 
30th,  1620-21,  and  from  the  first  day  he  stood  up  as  advocate  ot<:^^  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  in  opposition  to  Pym,  Coke.' and  other  ^^-*er 
leadere  of  the  party  of  the  people.  It  was  at  this  period,  befor^-x'^Te 
he  became  a  Roman  CathoUc,  that  he  began  his  Newfoundlanc*  ^mzsii. 
plantation.  Sir  Wilham  Alexander,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot-:^<^*" 
land  at  that  time,  quaintly  wrote — 

"  Master  Secretarj^  Calvert  hath  planted  a  company  at  Ferriland,  wli^-«=C'^ho 
both  for  buildings  and  making  trial  of  the  ground  has  done  more  than  wa*^^""^*^ 
ever  performed  by  any  in  "80  short  a  time,  liaving  on  hand  a  brood  o<::>  r 
horses,  kowes,  and  other  beastials,  and  by  the  industry  of  his  people,  he  uS  ^^  ^ 
beginning  to  draw  back  yearly  some  benefits  from  thence." 

In  the  year  1622,  the  death  of  liis  wife  and  the  marriage  of  hii*^  ^ 
eldest  son,  Cecil,  to  Anna,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Arundel,  »  ^^^ 
Roman  Cathohc  earl,  caused  the  formation  of  new  afisociationaxx:^^ 
whioh  had  a  potent  influence  upon  his  future.  From  that  time  h»-ci^  ^  ^ 
grew  more  intimate  with  Gondomar,  the  Spanish,  and  TiUieree,  iSoFM^^  *■ 
French  ambassador,  and  was  much  occupied  in  preparing  articled -f^^-^ ^ 
of  agreement  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infiemt^-^^^'^'^^ 
of  Spain.  When  this  plan  failed,  Calvert  became  increasingly  mrxm^  ^ 
popular  with  the  majority  of  Parhament,  and  it  was  necessary  YooTt  "  ^^ 
the  King  to  make  him  less  prominent.  **  Secretary  Calvert,"  fiay^-^***-i^' 
a  letter  written  on  August  7th,  1624,  to  Sir  Dudley  CarletorX'^^'^^^ 
**  droops  and  keeps  out  of  the  way." 

A  royal  favourite  a  few  months  later,  he  was  permitted  to  se^^  ^ 
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Ids  secretaiysldp,  aiid  about  two  weeks  before  the  death  of  James 
I.  was  created  Baron  of  Baltimore,  with  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland.  Goodman,  once  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  after  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  wiiting 
of  Calvert,  said — 

**  As  he  was  the  only  secretary  employed  in  the  Spanish  match,  so  un- 
doubtedly he  did  what  good  offices  he  could  therein  for  religion's  sake, 
being  infinitely  addicted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  having  been  convei-teil 
thereto  by  Count  Grondomar  and  Count  Arundel,  whose  daughter  Secretary 
Calvert's  son  had  married." 

After  a  brief  retirement  in  Ireland,  Lord  Baltimore  detennined 
to  visit  the  American  plantation,  which  he  had  begun  before  his 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

AVhile  in  London,  he  wrote  on  May  21st,  1627,  to  his  fatlier  s 
fneud.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwoiih — 

*•  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  am  farther  from  my  hope  of  seeing  you 
before  my  leaving  this  town,  which  will  now  be  within  these  three  or  four 
days,  being  bound  for  a  long  journey  to  a  place  which  I  liave  had  a  long 
desire  to  visit,  and  have  now  the  leave  and  opportunity  to  do  it. 

''It  is  Newfomidland  I  mean,  which  it  imports  me  more  than  in  curiosity 
to  see ;  for  I  must  either  go  and  settle  it  in  better  order  than  it  is,  or  else 
give  it  over,  and  lose  all  the  charges  I  have  been  at  hitherto  for  other  men 
to  build  their  fortunes  upon.  And  I  had  rather  be  esteemed  a  fool  by  some 
for  the  hazard  of  one  month's  journey  than  to  prove  myself  one,  certainly 
for  six  years  bypast,  if  the  business  be  now  lost  for  the  want  of  a  little 
pains  and  care.  At  Michaelmas  I  hope  to  be  with  you  again,  God 
wiUing." 

The  autiunn  found  him  in  London  again,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1628  he  departed  with  his  family  for  Newfoundland.  The  next 
winter  proved  very  severe,  and  on  August  liHh,  1629,  he  wrote  to 
the  King — 

"  Have  met  with  grave  difficulties  and  incumbrances  here,  which  in  this 
place  are  no  longer  to  be  resisted,  but  enforce  me  presently  to  quit  my  resi- 
dence and  to  shift  to  some  other  warmer  climate  of  this  new  world 

Not  knowing  how  better  to  employ  the  remainder  of  my  days  than  with 
other  good  subjects  to  further  the  best  I  may  the  enlarging  of  your 
Majesty's  empire  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  am  determined  to  commit  this 
place  to  fishermen  that  are  able  to  encounter  stonns  and  hard  weather, 
and  to  remove  myself  with  some  forty  persons  to  your  Majesty's  dominion, 
Vii^nia,  where,  if  your  Majesty  pleases  to  grant  me  a  precinct  of  land, 
with  such  privileges  as  the  King  your  father  was  pleased  to  grant  me 
here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  deserve  it." 

Before  he  received  a  reply,  he  sent  back  his  children  to  England, 
and  with  his  lady  and  servants  sailed  for  Virginia,  and  early  in 
October  landed  at  Jamestown.  He  found  John  Pott,  a  Master  of 
Arts  and  Physician-General,  the  acting  Governor,  and  probably 
the  same  person  who  with  him  and  Thomas  West,  afterwards  the 
Lord  Delaware,  had  in   1605  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 

2  U  2 
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Oxford.  As  he  desired  to  settle,  the  colonial  authorities  offered 
the  usual  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  dechned.  The  Virginia 
officers  report  to  the  Council  in  England : — 


"  According"  to  the  instructions  from  your  Lordships  and  the  usual 
held  in  this  plac*e,  we  tendered  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance 
his  Jjordship  and  some  of  his  followers,  who,  making  profession  of  the 
Romish  relipnon,  utterly  refused  to  take  the  same,  a  thing  which  we  woqlc>#^pTj 
not  have  doubted  in    him,  whose    former  employments  under  his  lat^^^^^^^a 
Majesty  might  haxe  ensured  a  persuasion  he  would  not  have  made  »        ^ 
denial  of  that,  in  point  whereof  consists  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  wlucrT:>^ic 
every  tmo  subject  oweth  unto  his  Sovereign. 

"  His  Lordsliip  offiMed  to  take  the  oath,  a  copy  whereof  is  included,  bucr^iAu 
in  tnie  discharge  of  the  tnist  lmix)sed  upon  us  by  his  Majesty,  we  coiilXMiv-«n]( 
not  imagine  that  so  much  latitude  was  left  for  us,  to  decline  from  the  pr^»r-^:^r^ 
scribed  form,  so  strictly  exacted,  and  so  well  justified,  and  defended  by  XIlM.  "Mhe 
pen  of  our  late  Sovereign,  King  James,  of  happy  memory." 

Baltimore's  determination  to  dwell  in  Virginia  was  not  dampene^^  ^ed 
by  this  rebuff,  and  he  proceeded  to  England  to  confer  with 
friend  Charles  I.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  brother  of  his 
Cecil's  A\4f(%  the  same  year  contemplated  a  settlement,  and 
A^irginia  legislature,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  intention,  creat< 
the  present  county  of  Norfolk.     In  1631,  Baltimore  obtained 
grant  of  land  south  of  James  River,  but  the  opposition  of  Fran< 
AVest,  Avho  was  Lord  Delaware's  brother,  and  others,  was  so 
cided  that  it  was  cancelled.     He  still  persevered,  and  in  1632,  jizi 
before  his   death,   was  promised  a  charter  for  lands  alleged  to 

be  unoccupied  by  P^nglishmen,   north  and   east  of  the  Potom^^^ac 
River. 

When  Cliarlos  I.  asked  what   the    countrv   ceded   should 
nanu?d,   Baltimore  said  that  Carolana,   a  good  name,  had  b< 
already  given  to  the  province  of  Attorney-General  Heath. 
U8  tlnni,"  said  the  King,  '*  name  it  after  the  (^ueen.     AMiat  th 

vou  of  Mariana '? ''     He  was  reminded  that  this  was  the  nanii 

• 

the  Spanish  historian  who  taught  that  the  will  of  the  people  m 
greater  than  the  law  of  tyrants.  Still  disposed  to  compliuK 
the  Queen,  the  King  then  said,  ''  Let  it  be  Terra  ilariaj,"  wliicl' 
ti-anslated  ilarvland. 

When  we  examuie  the  ilaryland  Cliarter  it  is  foimd  to  cont- 
n either  the  elements  of  civil  nor  religious  libei*ty,  but  to  be  j 
such  an  instnmient  as  the  friend  of  James  a\id  his  son  Chai^^ 
would  wish. 

To  him  and  his  successors  is  given  full  and  absolute  power — ^ 
ordain,  make,  and  enact  laws,  with  the  advice,  assent,  and  apjr-J 
bation  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  but  they  could  not  m^: 
without  his  permission,  and  until  they  met  he  was  empowe?^ 
to  make  wholesome  laws.     He  had  authority  also  to  appoint 
judges,  justices,  and  constables. 

There  is  not  a  line  in  the  whole  instrument  which  indict 
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toleration  in  religion .  In  all  chai-tei-s  of  that  age  granting  lands 
in  uncivilized  countries  there  is  a  reference  to  the  extension  of 
Christianity.  The  Virginia  Charter  of  1606  was  given  by  King 
James,  to  use  its  words,  because — 

*'  So  noble  a  work  may,  by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  hereafter 
tend  to  the  glory  of  his  Diviiie  Majesty,  in  propagating  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  such  jyeople  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of 
the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  may  in  tune  bring  the  infidels 
aiid  savages  living  in  those  parts  to  human  civility,  and  to  a  settled  and 
quiet  government." 

The  instnictions  to  the  first  Virginia  expedition  conclude 
thufi- — 

"  Lastly  and  chiefly  the  way  to  prosper  and  achieve  good  success  is  to 
make  yourselves  all  of  one  mind,  for  the  good  of  your  country  and  your 
3wn,  and  to  serve  and  fear  God,  the  Giver  of  all  goodness,  for  every 
plantation  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  ))]anted  shall  be  rooted 
mt.* 

In  the  Maryland  Charter  there  is  only  a  slight  reference  to  the 
extension  of  Christianity,  and  that  is  a  transcript  of  the  Carolana 
Charter  of  1629  :— 

Carolana.  Maryland. 

"  Whereas  our  trusty  and  well-  "  Whereas  our  well-beloved  and 

Deloved  subject,  Sir  Robert  Heath,  right  trusty  subject,  Cecilius  Calvert, 

:>ur  Attorney-General,  hkimy;  excited  Baron  of  Baltimore,  etc,  being  ani- 

ivith  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  propa-  mated  with  a  laudable  and  pious  zeal 

:^ation  of  the  Christian  faitii."  for  extending  tlje  Christian  religion." 

But  the  Maryland  Cliarter,  while  recognizing  Christianity  in 
general  tenns,  confined  its  development  within  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  proprietary  had  the  patronage  of  all  churches,  "a/iJ  of 
causing  the  same  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  oiw  Kingdom  of  England ^ 

This  exanunation  clearly  proves  the  error  of  those  who  assert 
that  by  this  charter  ''  equaUty  in  reUgious  rights  not  less  than  in 
c-i\Tl  freedom  w^as  assured." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  inaccurate  statements 
L-onceniuig  the  first  company  of  Maryland  settlere. 

It  was  not  until  the  autunui  of  1G33  that  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore 
gathered  a  company  to  begin  a  plantation. 

On  October  2i)tli,  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  pereons  were 
on  board  of  the  -1/'^  at  anchor  near  Gravesend,  and  to  them 
Hawkins,  the  searcher  for  London,  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. This  vessel  of  350  tons,  and  the  DovCy  a  pinnace  of  50 
tons,  sailed  in  November,  with  about  three  hundred  persons, 
including  the  crews. 
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At  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  there  was  not  a  close  watch,  they 
stopped,  and  here  came  on  board  the  Jesuits  Andrew  White  and 
John  Altham,  alias  Gravener,  with  two  associates,  John  Knowles 
and  Thomas  Gervase,  as  assistants. 

AVhite  was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  but  still  vigorous.  Gravener 
and  Gervase  had  both  been  members  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
derkenwell,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  English  autho- 
rities. 

Before  the  vessels  reached  Chesapeake  Bay,  Cecil  Lord  Balti- 
more, on  Januarj'  10th,  1633-34,  writes  to  Wentworth: — 

"  I  have,  by  the  help  of  some  of  your  Lordship's  g^ood  friends  and  mine, 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  sent  a  hopeful  colony  into  Maryland,  with 
a  fair  and  favourable  expectation  of  good  success,  however,  without  any 
danger  of  any  great  prejudice  unto  myself  in  respect  that  many  others  are 
joined  with  me  in  the  adventure.  There  are  two  of  my  brothers  gone, 
with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion,  and  three 
himdred  labouring  men,  well  provided  in  all  things?*  • 

This  statement  ia  very  different  from  that  of  modem  hisbo- 
rians.  Grahame  magnifies  *'  very  near  twenty  gentiemen,"  botii 
Protestant  and  Roman  Cacholic,  into  '^  about  two  hundred  gentie* 
men,  of  considerable  rank  and  fortune,  professing  the  Roman 
CathoKc  faith."  Bancroft,  more  guarded,  says,  "  Two  hundred 
people,  mosti  of  them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  md  iSieir 
servants.'* 

The  niunber  that  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  other  &ct8,. 
prove  that  from  tl)e  first  the  colony  was  chiefly  Protestant.  On 
the  voyage  twelve  died,  but  only  two  confessed  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
acknowledged  that  ther  were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  two  commissioners  of  the  colony  were  Thomas  ComwaIli» 
and  Jerome  Hawley.  They  were  the  leading  minds — men.  of 
experience. 

ComwaOis^  described  in  a  pamphlet  of  that  day  as  *'  a  nobler 
right  valiant,  and  politic  soldier,"  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Charles,  once  ambassador  to  Spain.  H<e  was  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comwallis,  Rector  of  Ewarton,  SuffoBc, 
whose  son  and  grandson  also  became  ^Presbyters  m  the  ChnrchoC 
England.  This  Comwallis  of  Maryland  was  also  the  ancestor  of 
the  gifted  and  learned  authoress  of  "  Sbndl  Books  on  Great  9nli- 
jects,"  Frances  Comwallis,  who  died  in  the  yei^r  1858. 

Hawley  was  the  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Barbodoes^  and  -warn 
soon  made  tretusmrer  of  Virginia. 

Leonard  Calvert  and  his  associates  reached  the  moulii  of  the 
Potomac  in  March,  1634,  and  the  Ark  and  the  Ikn»  stopped  fior  f 
few  days  at  an  idand. 

Maryland  had   already  been   explored,   and  to   some  extou 
occupied.    About  tlie  year  1619,  Ensign  Savage  explored  tl 
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<3he8apeake  Bay.  Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies  of  England,"  states  that 
IEdjv43.rd  Palmer,  of  Leamington^,  who  died  before  1625,  resolved 
"to  £oimd  an  academy  in  Virginia,  "  in  order  whereimto  he  pur- 
-chased  an  island  called  Palmer's  Island,"  which  was  in  that  bay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  Kent  Island  in  the 
same  bay  was  represented  in  the  Le^slatm^e  of  Virginia  before 
Calvert^s  anivaL  The  waters  of  the  Potomac  also  had  for  years 
been  resorted  to  by  New  England  veaseLsu  Henry  Fleet,  a  Pro- 
taatanty  had  for  tea  years  established  trading  posts  at  Indian 
villages,  and  Calvert  in  the  pinnace  went  up  the  river  to  ask  his 
advice.  Fleet  came  back  with  him,iuid  recommended  Yoacoi^co 
9A  a  place  for  settlement,  an  Indiaa  town,  one  of  his  old  posts. 
Hither  the  colonists  came,  and,  before  the  1st  of  ApiiU  all  had 
landed,  and  the  town  was  henceforth  called  St.  Mary. 

At  an  early  period  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  settlers  came  into 
eoUifiion^  Like  their  Virg^iiait  neighbours,  they  enacted  in  their 
ABsembly  &  body  of  laws,,  and  sent  them  to  England  for  his 
approval,  but  he  showed  that  he  had  the  same  views  as  to  the 
rig^iia  of  the.  people  as  when  a  leader  of  the  King's  party  in  Par- 
liament, and  rejected  them.  He  courteously  upheld  the  position 
of  James  L — '^  It  is  the  King  that  makes:  the  laws,  and  ye  ar&  to 
adarise  him  to  make  such  as  will  be.  best  for  the  commonweaUh," 
and  pointed  to  the  monarchical  power  of  originating  aU  the  la^va 
icested  in  him  by  the  Charter. 

It  was  not  imtil  1638  that  they  were  allowed  to  have  another 
Assembly  to  advise  and  consult  on  the  affiuca  of  the  province.  It 
met  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  the  Rev.  John  Lewger,  foimerly 
a  rector  of  the  Church  of  England,  now  a  Roman  Catholic,  lately 
arrived,  appeared  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  province. 

Laws  prepared  by  Baltimore  were  presented,  and  the  inde- 
pendent colonists  refused  to  receive  them,  and  the  body  dissolved. 
In  February  they  came  togetter  again,  and  Comwallis  led  them  in 
opposition  to  Governor  Calvert ;  and  they  decided  to  separately 
consider  each  law  proposed;  and  it  was  at  last  resolved  that  all 
laws  should  be  read  three  times,  on  three  several  days,  before  a 
vote  was  taken ;  and  declared  their  wish  that  all  bills  for  Acts 
should  emanate  from  a  committee  of  their  own  body. 

Lord  Baltimore,  finding  he  could  not  exercise  the  arbitrary 
power  claimed,  in  1639  called  a  third  Assembly,  and  they  emphati- 
oaUy  declared  that  the  colonists  of  Maryland  were  to  have  all  the 
liberties  Englishmen  had  at  home,  and  then  adopted  the  statute  of 
England  that  "  Holy  Church  shall  have  all  her  rights  and  Uberties." 
The  Holy  Church  was  that  of  the  Charter,  the  Church  of  England. 

The  pohtical  agitation  seemed  more  prominent  than  the  re- 
ligious, because  no  Church  of  England  ministers  accompanied  the 
■colonists. 
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The  only  ecclesiastics  appear  to  hare  been  those  already 
mentioned.  They  were  active,  devoted  servants  of  their  order. 
They  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  of  the  Church  of 
which  the  Pope  was  the  visible  head.  With  the  governor  in 
sympathy  they  could  not  have  had  a  more  desirable  field,  and  they 
used  their  opportunity.  Even  the  Indians  were  influenced  by 
their  teachings.  They  relate  the  following  story  in  their  narrative 
lately  printed  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society : — 

The  chief  of  the  Piscataways,  who  Uved  but  a  few  miles  below 
the  present  city  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  told 
Father  White  that  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  dead  parent  wor- 
shipping a  dark  and  hideous  spirit ;  then  appeared  a  ludicrous  demon 
accompanied  by  one  Snow,  "  an  obstinate  heretic  from  England ;" 
at  length  Governor  Calvert  and  Father  White  came,  in  the  company 
of  a  beautiful  god  of  exceeding  whiteness  and  gentle  demeanour, 
and  since  that  time,  said  the  Indian  warrior,  he  had  been  drawn 
by  the  cords  of  love  toward  the  black-robes,  the  Jesuits.  The 
intei-pretation  of  the  dream  was  plain.  The  hideous  and  repulsive 
spirit  was  heathenism ;  the  ludicrous  demon  was  Protestantism ; 
the  tender  divinity  of  exceeding  whiteness  was  Romanism. 

The  "  obstinate  heretics  "  were  not  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  things,  and  as  early  as  December  26th,  1635,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council,  at  the  palace  of  Charles  I.,  Archbishop  Laud  being 
present,  it  was  repoi-ted  that  one  Rabuet,  of  Saint  Mary,  had 
declared  that  it  was  laAv^'ul  to  kill  a  heretic  king,  and  that  public 
mass  was  held  in  Maryland. 

But  the  Jesuits  did  not  abate  their  zeal.     Their  journal  says — 

'•  On  J-^iotestaiits  as  well  as  Catholics  we  have  laboured,  and  God  has 
blessed  our  labours,  for  of  the  Protestauts  who  came  fi'om  England  tliis 
year  [1637-8]  almost  all  have  been  converted  to  the  faith,  besides  many   ^ 

others,  with  four  servants  that  were  bought  for  necessary'  use  in  Virginia.  

And  of  five  woikmen  we  hired,  we  have  in  the  meantime  gained  two." 

AVhcn  the  news  reached  England  of  the  open  violation  of  the'?- : 
laws  by  the  JcRuits,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  indignation  at  theii*^  ^^  ^' 
tampering  wnth  the  reli<2:ion  of  the  colonists,  and  it  received  the^*=:^— ^  ^^ 
attention  of  Parliament. 

In  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  December^  ^^  ^^ 
1st,  IfUl,  presented  to  Charles  I.  at  Hampton  Court,  the  complaint— •  -^* 
was  made  that  he  had  permitted  "  another  State  moulded  witliin 
this  State,  independent  in  government,  contrary  in  interest  an 
affection,  secretly  connipting  the  ignorant  or  negligent  professorf*? 
of  religion/' 

After  this  Lord  Baltimore  acted  as  if  he  thought  the  zeal  of  the^ 
Jesuits  was  without  knowledge,  or  ashamed  of  his  friends,  for  oil 
March  7th,  1642,  quite  in  the  intolerant  spirit  of  that  age,  he  wrote=^ 
these  words : — 
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"  Considering  the  dependence  of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  State  of 
Ingland,  unto  which  it  must  as  near  as  may  be  conformable,  no  ecclesiastic 
n  the  province  ought  to  expect,  nor  is  Lord  Baltimore  nor  any  of  his 
flScers,  although  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  obliged  in  conscience  to  allow 
nich  ecclesiastics  any  more  or  other  privileges,  exemptions,  or  immunities 
or  their  persons,  lands,  or  goods  than  is  cdlowed  by  his  Majesty  or  other 
fficers  to  like  persons  in  England." 


The  next  year  also  he  sends  to  Boston  and  invites  the  Puiitans 
^o  settle  in  Maryland,  but  none  accepted  the  oflFer. 

Parliament  on  the  26th  of  August,  1644,  commissioned  Captain 

^3ngle,  of  the  ship  Reformatioriy  to  transport  ammunition  and  sup- 

3)lie8  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.    Appearing  at  Saint  Mary,  Governor 

<3alvert  refused  to  recognize  his  conmiission,  and  as  a  result  he  was 

forced  to  fly  into  Virginia,  and  Ingle  canied  Father  White   a 

jprisoner  to  England,  where  he  was  tried  and  foimd   guilty  of 

teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the   statutes.      He   remained    in 

Newgate  Prison,  but  on  January  7th,  1648,  the  House  of  Commons 

***  did  concur  with  the  Lords  in  granting  the  petition  of  Andrew 

"White,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  brought  out  of  America  into  the  king- 

<iom,  by  force,  upon  an  EngUsh  ship,"  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 

^Uscharged,  provided  he  would  leave  the  country  in  fifteen  days. 

England  now  was  convidsed  with  internal  dissensions.  Balti- 
inore's  old  friend  Wentwoilh,  who  had  become  Earl  of  Strafford,  had 
lost  his  head,  and  in  a  little  while  Charles  I.  walked  to  the  scaf- 
ibld,  and  in  his  dying  speech  reiterated  the  poKtical  maxim  of  his 
party,  that  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people  consisted  not  in 
ha\ang  their  share  in  the  government. 

During  these  troubles,  began  to  be  announced  for  the  first  time 
in  England  the  doctrine  of  toleration  in  religion.  In  1644  Roger 
Williams  pubUshcd  a  book  which  the  learned  Featley,  the  rector 
of  Lambeth,  said  contained  "  much  ratsbane,"  as  it  declared  "  that 
civil  states  with  their  officers  of  justice  are  not  governors  or 
defenders  of  the  spiritual  and  Christian  State  and  woi*ship ;  that 
the  doctrine  of  pei*secution  in  case  of  conscience  maintained  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  Cotton,  and  the  ministers  of  the  new  English  churches 
is  guilty  of  all  \\\^  blood  of  the  souls  crying  for  vengeance  under 
the  altaV." 

About  the  time  that  Williams  visited  England,  Sayle,  formerly 
governor  of  Bermudas,  was  there,  with  another  delegate,  pleading 
for  the  Rev.  Patrick  Copland  and  others,  who  had  left  the  Church  of 
England  and  formed  an  independent  church.  Parliament  was 
urged  to  provide  that  particular  and  private,  as  well  as  public, 
congregations  should  have  protection j  and  "  to  prove  themselves 
loving  fathei*s  to  all  sorts  of  good  men,  bearing  respect  unto  all, 
and  so  inviting  an  equal  assistance  and  affection  from  all.'' 

This  agitation  for  liberty  of  conscience  resulted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  October  27th,  1645,  ordering  "that  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  Summer  Islamls,  and  such  others  as  shall  join  themselves  to 
them,  without  any  molestation  or  trouble,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  God's  worship,  as  well  in 
those  parts  of  America  where  they  are  now  planted,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  America  where  hereafter  they  may  plant."  The  first 
island  near  the  American  coast  discovered  by  Columbus  was  San 
Salvador.  In  sight  of  this  there  is  an  islet  not  much  larger  than 
Patmos  where  the  Apostle  John  had  most  exalted  visions  of 
heaven,  and  to  this  lone  spot  Copland,  the  beloved  friend  of  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  gentle  Ritualist  of  Little  Gidding,  retired 
with  others  to  found  a  Congregational  Church ;  and  in  view  of  the 
entire  freedom  of  worship,  called  the  place  Eleuthera,  a  name  stiU 
retained  on  the  map. 

About  the  year  1645  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  who  had  beoi 
a  High  Churchman,  and  chaplain  of  Berkeley,  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  became  a  Nonconformist,  and^.  leaving  Jamestown,  cast 
in  liis  lot  with  the  Puritans  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elizabeth 
and  Nansemond  rivers.  While  here,  these  settlements  were 
visited  by  Governor  Sayle  and  invited  to  migrate  to  the  isle  of 
Eleuthera,  where  •  they  would  have  freedom  of  conscience ;  but 
the  Virginia  Puritans  declined  the  offer. 

Governor  Berkeley  was  determined  they  should  not  stay  in  Viiv- 
ginia  unless  they  conformed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
procured  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1647  to  that  effect,  and  then 
gave  them  a  certain  time  to  leave  the  colony. 

After  Charles  I.  was  impiisoned.  Lord  Baltimore  began  to  cuny 
favour  with  the  dominant  party  in  England,  and  he  displaced  the 
Roman  Catholic  governor  of  Maryland  and  appointed  William 
Stone,  of  Virginia,  a  strong  Protestant  and  a  friend  of  Parliament, 
in  his  stead.  The  new  governor  entered  into  negotiations  with 
tiie  Puritans  of  Nansemond,  who  consented  to  settle  in  Maryland 
upon  the  conditions  that  they  should  have  Uberty  of  conscience 
and  choose  their  own  officers.  Soon  after  they  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  April,  1649,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  met  and  passed  the  memorable  Act  of  Toleration,  em- 
bodj-ing  the  spirit  of  *'  that  golden  apple,  the  ordinance  of  tolera- 
tion," passed  by  Parliament,  to  which  their  former  pastor,  Harrison, 
alludes  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Lord  Baltimore  prepared 
the  Act,  but  in  the  statement  of  his  case,  published  at  London  in 
1653,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  this  and  other  laws  were  first 
enacted  in  Maryland,  and  were  not  engrossed  and  approved  by 
him  until  August,  1650. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1649  were  largely  Protestant, 
and  the  majority  Puritan.  Hammond,  a  Baltimore  partisan,  asserts 
tiiat  it  consisted  of  Puritans  and  otiier  Protestants,  and  ^^  a  /w 
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JPapists.^*  The  Assembly  of  1649  also  "  overhauled  the  oath  of 
i^deGty^^  says  another  writer  of  the  day,  and  added  a  clause  that 
^ilierty  of  oonscienee  shosld  not  be  infringed. 

Charles  11.,  an  exile,  was  incSgnant  at  the  political  trinuning  of 
HiOrd  Baltimore,  and  commissioned  Will.  Davenant,  the  poet,  to 
.«ict  as  governor ;  but  he  was  captured  on  the  sea  by  a  ParKament 
^hip. 

He  never  expected  to  see  his  father's  friend  a  professed  adherent 
^)f  Parliament,  and  the  defenders  of  his  claim  to  Maryland  writing 
^words  like  these  : — 

'•It  is  notoriously  known  that  by  his  express  direction  his  officers  and 
jpeople  did  adhere  to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  all  other 
jplantations,  except  New  England,  declared  against  the  Parliament." 


Edward  D.  Neill. 


MaCALESTEH  Ck)LLEGE, 

BIivysAPOLis,  Minnesota, 
U.  S.  A. 


CAPITAL  PUXISHMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 


THE  earlier  history  of  tbis  kingdom  affords  comparatively  few 
materiale  for  the  study  of  legal  capital  puniBhment.  It  is 
full  of  experiences  of  the  illegal  apphcation  of  that  penalty. 

Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  death-sentences  were  rare.  Murder 
itself  was  punishable  with  a  fine,  varying  in  amount  with  the  rank 
of  the  slain,  from  two  hundred  slijllings  for  the  life  of  an  ceorl,  to 
six  hundred  for  the  life  of  a  thane,  and  twelve  hundred  for  the 
hfe  of  a  kings  thane.  Family  blood  feuds  ilourished  under  such 
a  system,  and  capital  puiiishraent  privately  inflicted,  in  the  shape 
of  assassin  a  tiou  or  of  open  assaults,  was  common  enough.  Bat 
the  law  itself  pronounced  no  death-sentences.  On  the  contrary, 
it  strove  to  find  excuses  for  the  many  homicides  committed  under 
its  eye,  and  a  law  of  Alfred's  awarding  capital  punishment  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder  was  inoperative,  being  contrary  to  the 
national  feeling. 

The  genius  of  the  Normans,  their  iudiffeience  to  uon-Normon 
human  life,  and  the  necessities  of  a  military  occupation,  caused 
that  capital  punishment  was  largely  introduced  into  England  after 
the  Conquest.  Capital  punishments  reflected  the  terror  of  daily 
life  among  the  conquered,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
misery.  It  may  be  said  that  httle  could  be  added  to  the  afflictions 
of  a  people  of  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler  wrote  that  the 
NormanB — 
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"  Took  those  whom  they  8ii8j)ected  to  have  any  g'oods,  by  night  and  by 
day,  seizing  both  men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  tlieir 
gold  and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable,  for  never  were 
any  martyrs  tormented  as  these  were.  They  hung  some  l)y  their  feet,  and 
smoked  them  with  foul  smoke ;  some  by  their  thumbs,  or  b}-  the  head,  and 
they  hung*  burning  things  on  their  feet.  They  put  a  knotted  string  about 
their  heads,  and  twisted  it  till  it  went  into  the  brain.  They  put  tliem  into 
dungeons,  wherein  were  adders  and  snakes  and  toads,  and  thus  wore  them 
out.  Some  they  put  into  a  crucet  house— that  is,  into  a  cliest  tliat  was 
short  and  narrow  and  not  deep,  and  they  put  sharp  stones  in  it,  and  crushed 
the  man  therein,  so  that  they  broke  all  his  bones.  .  .  .  Many  thousands 
they  exhausted  with  hunger.  .  .  .  The  earth  bare  no  coi*n ;  you  might 
as  well  have  tilled  the  sea,  for  the  land  was  all  ruined  by  such  deeds,  and 
it  was  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept." 

But  the  law,  as  such,  had  no  part  in  these  things,  any  more 
than  it  had  in  the  slaughter  of  the  hundred  thousand  men  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  slew  in  revenge  for  a  rising  in  Northumber- 
land and  Yorkshire,  or  than  it  had  in  cutting  off  the  hands  and 
feet  of  resistors  to  military  commanded,  and  leaving  them  to 
perish.  These  and  many  more  deeds  of  violence  were  perpetrated 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  might,  of  the  strong  hand,  niling  in 
barbarous  militaiy  wise  till  the  advent  of  fixed  law  and  Magna 
Charta.  Force  was  king,  till  the  twenty-ninth,  or  "  nuUus  liber 
homo  '*  clause  of  the  Charter  declared  that — 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseisf^d  oi  his  freehold 
or  hberties  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  exiled,  or  any  other  wise 
destroyed ;  nor  will  we  not  pass  upon  him  nor  condemn  him,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

In  what  "the  law  of  the  land"  consisted  during  the  one-Avill 
period  of  government,  it  were  hard  to  tell  with  exactness,  but 
that  capital  punishment  had  grown,  since  Saxon  times,  to  be  part 
of  it,  is  not  doubtful.  It  was  awarded  for  murder,  for  rebellion, 
for  some  forms  of  robbeiy,  for  bigamy,  breaking  prison,  and, 
judging  from  Heniy  the  Thirds  Charta  do  Foresta,  chap,  x.,  for 
killing  the  king's  deer.  Custom,  obtaining  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  Norman  nile,  had  brought  about  a  Common  Law,  or 
unwritten  "  law  of  the  land,"  by  which  capital  punishment,  hateful 
to  and  unpractised  by  Anglo-Saxons,  became  domesticated  iu 
England. 

That  it  was  freely  applied,  there  is  abundant  evidence — so 
freely  that  even  the  moral  sense  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  caused 
restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  it.  Under  the  title  of  muVder,  all 
kinds  of  homicide  seem  to  have  been  included,  and  death  was 
awarded  alike  in  cases  of  treacherous  slaying  and  "  where  it  is 
foimd  misfortune  only."  The  52  Henry  III.  c.  25  ordered  that 
"  Murder  from  henceforth  shall  not  be  judged  before  our  justices, 
where  it  is  found  misfortune  only,  but  it  shall  take  plaice  in  such 
as  are  slain  by  felony,  and  not  otherwise."     By  this  statute  the 
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law  ceased  to  be  the  instniment  of  private  vengeance,  and  a  mail 
who  slew  another  by  misadventure,  or,  as  a  later  statute  added, 
"  in  his  own  defence,"  was  no  longer  Hable  to  the  pains  of  felony 
at  the  instance  of  the  friends  of  the  slain — "  the  King  shall  take 
him  to  his  grace,  if  it  please  him." 

Edward  the  First,  whilst  adding  the  crime  of  rape  to  the  list  of 
capital  felonies,  and  taking  means  to  avoid,  by  recourse  to  the 
Hue  and   Ci'y^   the   partiality  of  jurors,  who.  "had  rather  suffer   — : 
strangers  to  be  robbed     .     .     .     than  to  indite  the  offenders,  of^ 
whom  great  part  be  people  of  the  same  country,"  laid  down  the 
principle  of  immunity  for  officers  of  the  Government  who  dew 
men  in  executing  their  duty.   A  law  of  his  decreed  that  "  foresters,  ,^^ 
parkere,  and  warreners,  in  the  King's  peace,"  were  "not  to  be 
troubled,"  but  **  shall  enjoy  the  King's  peace  as  they  did  b^<HPe, 
though  they  slew  or  woimded  trespassers  intending  to  do  dama^ 
\vithin  their  district.    But  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  abas 
to  which  the  unrestrained  application  of  this  immunity  might  giv 
rise,  the  protecting  statute  went  on  to  say : — 


»'  •? 


"•'  Notwithstanding,  let  all  such  foresters,  parkers,  warreners,  and  alF  M.  •  -5' 
other  beware,  that  by  reason  of  any  malice,  discord,  debate,  or  other  evi'  ^  "^ 
will  had  before  time,  they  do  not  maliciously  pretend  against  any  peracn  "^  •  '^^ 
passing  through  their  liberties,  that  they  came  thither  for  to  trespass  ok  ^'^^^ 
misdo,  when  of  truth  they  did  nothing",  nor  were  not  found  as  ti 
and  so  kill  them.  For  if  they  do,  they  shall  be  tried  and  have  judgment  ap^-- 
ordinary  nmrderers." 

The  felony  list  increased  with  Edward  the  Third,  and  at  the 
same  time  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  pardon- 
ing of  felons,  which   seems  to  have  taken  place  when  generar 
pardons  were  issued.     These  general  pardons  were  often  given- 
in  return  for  a  grant  of  money,  by  Parliament — a  form  of  recog- 
nition which  one   would  think,    considering  the  prevalence   ol 
violent  ciimes,  should  have  sealed  up  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers for  ever.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  2nd  Edward  III.  c. 
recites  that  "  offenders  have  been  greatly  encouraged,  because  th^^ 
charters  of  pardon  have  been  so  easily  granted  in  times  past,"  an<S- 
confines  the  pardoning  power  of  the  King  to  oases  "  w^here  the? 
King  may  do  it  by  his  oath — that  is  to  say,  where  a  man  slayetlB- 
anoHier  in  his  own  defence,  or  by  misfortune."     The  pressure  put 
upon  the  Crown  to  grant  pardons  seems,  however,  to  have  con- 
tinued.    Twelve  years  after  the  passmg  of  the  -above  law  com- 
plaint was  made  in  Parhament  that — 

'^  Charters  have  been  granted  without  number  to  divers  felons  and  man- 
slayers,  to  the  evil  example  and  fear  of  good  people  and  lawfnl ;  \dierety 
thieves,  fdons,  and  offenders  be  comforted  to  do  their  robberies  and.  man- 
slanghter,  and  the  same  do  from  day  to  day/' 

It  was  difficult  to  resist  the  appHcations  made  by  powerftil  men 
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n  behalf  of  their  friends  or  dependente.  Some  donbt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  thinning  off  the  population  by  an  exact  appKcation 
>f  Ihe  law  in  all  capital  cases,  may  also  have  operated.  But  on 
complaint  of  those  most  interested,  this  leaning  to  mercy's  side 
was  stopped,  the  old  laws  were  put  in  force,  and  new  capital 
^flTences  were  defined.  Thus  it  became  an  offence  punishable 
writh  death — always  saving  benefit  of  clergy — to  carry  wool  out 
rf  the  kingdom;  for  a  gaoler  to  compel  his  prisoner  to  turn 
approver;  for  those  that  "be  so  hardy  to  bring  false  and  ill 
money  into  the  realm ;"  for  a  custom-house  officer  wilKngly  to  let 
in  false  money,  or  to  let  out  good  silver ;  for  a  man  to  forestall  or 
ingross  Gascony  wine  coming  to  England ;  for  people  to  concert 
measures  which  may  turn  to  a  disturbance  of  the  staple. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  severity  crimes  of  violence  do  not  seem 
to  have  abated,  but  rather  to  have  increased.  In  1354  "  great 
clamour  and  grievous  complaints "  were  made  that  ^  merchants 
and  other  passing  through  the  realm  of  England  with  their  mer- 
chandises and  other  goods,  be  slain  and  robbed,  and  namely  now 
more  than  they  were  wont."  The  unwillingness  of  the  district 
folk  to  convict,  and  the  technical  difficulties  raised  in  cases  of 
fiight  from  the  scene  of  the  offence  to  other  places  in  the  county, 
were  charged  as  the  direct  cause  of  this  evil  state  of  things.  For 
remedy  it  was  ordered  "  that  immediately  after  felonies  and 
robberies  done,  fresh  suit  be  made  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
county  to  coimty ; "  and  if  the  bodies  of  the  offenders  were  not 
foimd  and  surrendered  to  justice  within  forty  days  after  com- 
mission of  the  offence,  the  district,  town,  hundred,  or  county  was 
to  make  good  the  damage.* 

After  the  Black  Death  had  swept  away  half  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  ^viped  out  for  ever  industries  which  had  been 
domesticated  in  particular  localities,  prevented,  through  failure  of 
labourers,  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  brought  want  home  to  the 
appreciation  of  every  one,  it  is  not  surprising  that  deeds  of 
violence  abounded,  or  that  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  take  stringent  measures  for  checking  them.  The  sheriffs  and 
their  men  had  full  occupation,  and  the  gallows  throve  upon  the 
misery  of  the  people.  Indeed,  so  easy  was  it  to  secure  the  inter- 
vention of  capital  punishment,  that  private  vengeance  seems  to 
have  foimd  a  safe  outlet  by  setting  in  force  against  enemies  some 
of  the  many  death-dealing  laws  in  the  repertory.  An  Act  of  the 
forty-second  year  of  Edward  the  Third  recites  "  the  mischiefs  and 
damages "  done  to   divers  subjects  "  by  false  accusers,   which 

*  Side  "by  tidB  with  this  DniCDXiio  spirit  in  the  law  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  "the 
OoTemment  to  do  justice  to  the  accused ;  and  in  view,  probably,  of  some  high-handed 
proceedings  under  colour  of  'the  numerous  death-dealing  laws,  it  was  ordered  by 

MSdwvfdIXLts.  .8,  timt^'no^man  of  what  estate  or  eondtlian<thathe  be tbe^t 

to  death  without  being  brought  in  answer  by  due  process  of  the  law." 
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oftentimes  have  made  their  accusations  more  for  revenge  and 
singular  benefit  than  for  the  profit  of  the  King  or  of  his  people ;" 
aiid  forbids  proceedings  otherwise  than  by  presentment  before 
magistrates,  "  or  by  due  process  and  writ  original,  according  to 
the  old  laws  of  the  land/' 

Capital  offences  were  numerous  enough  under  the  first  line  of 
Plantaganet  kings,  but  if  these  slew  their  thousands,  their  suc- 
cessors slew  their  tens  of  thousands.      Under  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  his  two  immediate  successors,  large  additions  were  made  to 
the  list   of  high  treasons  eniunerated  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third.     Breakers  of  tinices  or  safe  conducts ;  cUppers,  filers, 
or  washers  of   coin  ;    prisoners  indicted  for  high  treason,  but 
escaping;  Welshmen  carrying  away  Englishmen  or  their  goods 
into  Wales,  or  detaining  them  there,  were  made  liable  to  the  pains 
of  treason.    It  was  also  made  a  capital  felony  to  commit  any  of 
the  following  offences — viz.,  to  cut  out  the  tongue,  or  pull  out  the 
eyes  of  the  king's  Uege  people  ;  to  bring  any  Galyhalpens  (Welsh 
halfpence),  seskjTis,  or  doydekyns,  or  any  Scotch  money  into  the 
kingdom;  for  Bretons  to  remain  in  England,  where  they  learn 
"  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  and  discover  them  to  the  Bretons, 
who  are  the  great  enemies  of  king  and  kingdom  ;  "  for  soldiers  to 
quit  their  captains  in  war  without  leave ;  for  servants  who  em- 
bezzle their  master's  goods  after  his  death,  "  to  the  impediment  of 
the  execution  of  the  will  of  their  said  lords  and  masters,  and  to 
the  gieat  displeasure  of  God ; "  for  those  prototypes  of  White- 
boyism  and  Ribbandism  who  in  paiis  of  Essex  and  around  Canter- 
bury send  letters  to   divei-s  persons,  threatening  to  bum  their 
houses  unless  largo  sums  of  money  be  placed  in  certain  places, 
"  where  the  said  malefactors  can  easily  carry  them  off  without 
being  taken  or  perceived." 

Reasonable  as  some  of  these  provisions  were  in  the  then  state  of 
society,  outrageous  as  were  some  of  the  others,  they  all  shrink 
into  obscurity,  viewed  from  a  moral  standpoint,  beside  the  death- 
providing  statute  of  heresy  passed  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  A  bad 
title  to  the  crown  sought  for  support  in  the  sufirages  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  despotic  king  who  identified  religious  dissenters  with  rebels, 
was  glad  of  an  occasion  to  punish  by  one  operation  the  double 
sin  of  rebeUion  and  schism.  Till  this  time  English  kings,  though 
loud  enough  in  their  professions  of  orthodoxy,  had  not  only  not 
helped  the  clergy  in  the  capacity  of  religious  police,  but  had- 
thimdered  out  laws  which  made  it  outlawry  for  them  to  seek 
enfranchisement  from  the  royal  control.  Times  had  changed  sinca 
Edward  the  Tliird  declared  that  "  he  that  purchaseth  a  provision 
in  Rome  for  an  abbey  shall  be  out  of  the  King's  protection,  and 
any  man  may  do  with  him  as  with  the  IQng^s  enemy ; "  andsmc^ 
the  same  king  put  down  by  other  means  than  ecclesiastical  procesi 
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the  uprisings  of  malcontents.     The  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15  is  a  blot  even 

in  the  history  of  legal  capital  punishment.     After  reciting  the 

orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  England   in  matters  of  faith,  and 

lamenting  the  existence  of  those  who  oppugned  the  same,  this 

law  directed  that  persons  refusing  to  abjure,  or  relapsing  after 

abjuration,  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,    and  the 

sheriff  "  the  same  persons  after  such  sentence  promulgate  shall 

receive,  and  them  before  the  people  in  an  high  place  see  to  be 

burnt,  that  such  punishment  might  strike  fear  into  the  minds  of 

others,   whereby  no  such  wicked    doctrine   and    heretical  and 

erroneous  opinions,  nor  their  authors  nor  fautors  in  this  realm  and 

dominion,  against  the  CathoUc  faith.  Christian  law,  and  deter- 

imnationofHolyChurch.be  sustained  or  in  anywise  suffered." 

Under  the  powers  of  this  statute  many  hundreds  perished,  some 

for  what  might  be  called  the  original  sin  of  heresy,  others  for 

modifications  of  the  offence  so  wide  as  to  include  orthodox  and 

backslider  in  the  same   condemnation.     So  far  as  the  present 

subject  is  immediately  concerned  it  is  only  to  be  observed  that 

the  Statute  of  Heresy  provided  a  mode  of  execution  new  to  the 

people.     "  Hanging  and  heading*'  were  the  legal  media  sanctioned 

hitherto  for  giving  men  a  passage  from  this  world  to  a  better. 

The  Heresy  Laws  invented  the  punishment  of  death  by  fire.   It  is 

perhaps  more  correct  to  say  they  introduced  it  into  England,  for 

in  more  favoured  countries  the  Church  had  long  before  set  up 

its  standard  of  right  and  wrong  thought,  tried  folks  by  it,  and 

handed  the  bodies  of  shortcomers  over  to  Satan,  "that  their  souls 

might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord."    "  Satan  "  seems  to  have 

suggested  fire  and  burning — ^to  have  suggested  also  that  by  this 

method  of  slaughter  ecclesiastical  justice  might  be  done  without 

violation  of  the  Canon  Law  which  forbade  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Blood  dried  up  and  baked  in  the  veins  could  evidently  not  be 

spilt  or  shed,  and  though  in  the  process  it  lost  its  efficacy  as  a 

fluid  bearing  life  through  the  organisms  of  the  body,  the  sacred 

law  was  none  the  less  respected.    There  was  no  more  reason  to 

complain  of  the  upholders  of  this  doctrine  than  of  those  earUer 

churchmen  who  taught  that  if  a  man  swore  by  the  altar  it  was 

nothing,  but  if  he  swore  by  the   gift  upon  the  altar  he  was  a 

debtor  to  his  oath. 

Such  was  the  position    of   the  law  in  reference  to   capital 

punishments,  such  were  the  offences  capitaUy  punished,  when 

the   Wars  of   the    Roses,   with    their    strong    assertion   of  the 

droit   du  plus  fortf  came   to    an   end.      Speaking   of    the  time 

when   Henry  the   Seventh  ascended    the    throne,    Mr.    Hallam 

Bays: — 

^The  laws  against  theft  were  severe,  and  capital  punishments  un- 
sparingly inflict^.  Yet  they  had  little  effect  in  repressing  acts  of  violence, 

VOL.  xxvm.  2  X 
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to  wliich  a  Hide  and  licentious  state  of  manners  and  very  imperfect  dif 
positions  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  naturally  gave  rise." 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain  and  enumera' 
all  the  faults  capitally  punished.     Still  less  easy  is  it  to 
the  numbers  who  were  put  to   death  under  sanction  of  la'^ 
Sheriffs  kept  scanty  records,  and  there  was  no  one  to  coll< 
statistics. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  trying  to  estimate 
proportion  of  executions  to  sentences,  or  rather  the  proportion  ,  o 
convictions  to  offences  for  which  capital  sentences  were  provide  ^ed 
that  at  this  time,  and  indeed  till  1827,  benefit  of  clergy  was  ps-  ^sari 
of  the  machinery  of  English  law,  and  mitigated  its  severity.  TZI^nie 
claim  to  this  benefit  was  sometimes  pleaded  as  a  plea,  bat  T^^^rag 
oftener  put  forward  after  conviction,  in  arrest  of  judgment.  A 

witness  of  that  perennial  struggle   between  Church  and  St^^Bste, 
which  in  England  was  fought  by  the  earlier  Plantaganet  liiiiM    mj,  it 
was  a  monument  also  of  the  compromise  into  which  the  Sl^Kat^ 
victory  at  Clarendon  was  turned,  by  the  stupid  murder  of  k  Bec^^Kett 
at  Canterbury. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  had  no  revulsiorr:^  of 
feeling  been  caused  by  the  death  of  the  popular  archbishop,       tie 
position  taken  up  by  the  Crown  when  it  insisted  on  the  abec^  Jof^ 
equality  of  layman  and  cleric  before  the  criminal  law,  would  knare 
been  maintained,  and  the  anomaly  of  benefit  of  clergy  vronlj 
never  have  availed  either  bond  fide  clerks  or   those   who   Tvere 
allowed  to  pass  for  such  because  they  could  read  a  line  of  'vrhat 
used  to  be  termed  the  neck  verse.     The  claim  to  benefit  of  clergr 
was  based  on  the  assumption  of  superior  sanctity  in  the  priest- 
hood, and  upon  tAvisted  applications  of  such  Scriptural  exhortations 
as  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  and  other  mandates  equally  non- 
applicable  to  a  criminal,  whether  priest  or  other.     There  was 
inducement  enough  to  fight  for  the  privilege  in  the  fact  that  the 
Church  professed   to    shed   no    blood,    so    that   whoever  could 
manage  to  escape  into  her  fold  from  the  stem  grip  of  the  crinunal 
law,  saved  his  life  whatever  other  pimishment  he  might  receive, 
and    (originally)    whatever    crime    he   might  have   committed. 
Probably  the  compassion  of  the  Church,  mixed  with  a  desire  ou 
her  part  to  triumph  openly  over  the  secular  courts,  early  led  to 
laymen  being  included  in  the  category  of  clerks,  if  in  open  court 
they  could  show  prima  facie  proof  of  being  what  they  claimed 
to  be. 

The  unlettered  had  judgment  without  mercy,  on  conviction, 
but  of  him  who  could  manage  to  spell  out  a  line  in  the  volnnie 
put  before  him,  it  was  said,  ''Legit  ut  clericusy^  and  forthwith  k 
was  admitted  to  his  benefit  of  clergy.  This  benefit  consisted  at 
first  in  his  being  simply  handed  over  to  the  bishop  to  make  pur- 
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gation,  by  means  of  such  discipline,  religious  or  secular,  as  that 
authority  might  see  fit.  In  the  case  of  clerks  this  was  often  noto- 
riously inadequate  to  the  offence,  and  though  lay  prisoners — who, 
especially  if  good  masons,  or  good  verderers,  were  no  bad  acqui- 
sition, on  the  free  gift  system,  to  any  ecclesiastical  house — were 
punished  more  severely,  it  was  a  matter  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  bishop  how  far  pimishment  shoidd  go  even  in  their  case. 

Remonstrances  and  threats  on  this  score  were  made,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Sovereign ;  but  the  scandal  continued  till  Henry 
the  Seventh  provided  (4  Henry  VII.  c.  13)  that  so  far  as  laymen 
were  concerned  they  should  be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy  only 
once,  and  even  on  that  occasion  should  be  branded  in  the  hand  as 
proof  of  the  gi-ant.  Henry  the  Eighth  took  away  benefit  of  clergy 
from  all  persons,  not  actual  clerks,  who  had  committed  murder, 
from  certain  felons  who  "  bear  them  bold  of  their  clergy,  and  live 
in  manner  without  fear  or  dread.'*  Later  in  his  reign  he  abolished 
the  privilege  in  cases  of  robbing  from  the  person,  arson,  and  pefbit 
treason,  and  also  required  that  in  the  case  of  clerks  in  orders  being 
admitted  to  their  benefit,  the  ordinary  should  keep  them  im- 
prisoned for  life.  To  assist  in  enforcing  this  it  was  subsequently 
declared  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  break  out  of  such 
prison.  EKzabeth  (18  Eliz.  c.  7)  abolished  the  practice  of  handing 
over  to  the  ordinary,  and  sent  cleiic  and  layman  alike  to  the  com- 
mon gaol,  whilst  still  allowing  the  immunity  of  actual  clerks  from 
capital  offences,  except  those  specially  excepted  by  her  father. 

James  the  First  (21  James  I.  c.  6)  allowed  women  who  had  till 
then  been  excluded,  equal  claim  with  men  to  "  clergy."* 

The  moral  sense  of  the  community  gradually  revolted  against 
the  abuses  to  which  the  privilege  was  liable,  against  the  injustice 
done  to  those  who  could  not  read  and  who  perished  out  of  hand 
for  offences  which  were  allowed  to  be  venial  when  committed  by 
those  whose  claim  to  mercy  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
better  educated,  and  presumably  therefore  should  have  known 
better.  Queen  Anne's  statute  allowed  the  benefit  to  all,  whether 
they  could  read  or  not,  and  whether  clerks  or  laymen,  and  till 
1827  this  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  law  remained  as  the  loop- 
hole out  of  wliich  first  offenders  might  escape  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  repent.  When  claimed  it  had  the  effect  of  forfeiture  simply  on 
true  clerks,  no  matter  how  many  times  they  offended;  but  on  lesser 
persons,  substituted  punishment  involved,  besides  forfeiture,  burning 
in  the  hand,  whipping,  fine,  impiisonment,  or  transportation. 

The  additions  made  to  the  list  of  capital  felonies  by  Tudor 
Kings  and  Queens  were  large  enough  to  constitute  in  themselves 

*  A  clerk  had  tho  right,  if  ho  choso  to  abandon  hi-j  claim  to  clergy,  to  stand  his  trial 
at  common  law.  "  And  note,"  says  Lord  Coke,  *'  when  he  knew  himselfo  free  and 
innocent,  then  hoe  would  be  tryed  by  tho  common  law ;  but  when  heo  found  himselfo 
fowle  and  guiltv,  then  would  heo  shelter  himselfo  under  the  priviledge  of  liis  clergy/' 
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a  formidttble  code,  and  it  has  been  eBtimatcd  that  during  tlie  rtC  ^^»y 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  seventy-two  thousand  persons  were  c^s^c:  ^-^ 
cuted  under  Judicial  Bentences.     So  intolerable  indeed  was  ■r^.^j^, 
weight  of  the  criminal  code  under  tliis  prince  tlmt  one  of  the  S.^-^^ 
acts  of  hie  successor  was  to  procure  a  law  ordaining  that  all  offen  *:^^^s 
made  felony  by  statutes  since  the  first  year  of  the  "late  Kij:»,j, 
Henry   VIII.,   not   being   felony  before     ....      shall  fro^a, 
henceforth  be   repealed  and  utterly  void,   and  of  none  eflec^t." 
These  laws  were  very  numerous,  and  though  some  of  them  vem 
revived   at   later  periods,  being  thought  in  the  opinion  of  tbc 
mleiB  necessary  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was  deemed  better  in 
1547  to  uproot  them  bodily,  so  closely  were  their  root«  intertwiuf?d 
■with  English  jurispnidence. 

Henry  the  Seventh  made  capital  the  offences  of  hunting  hy 
night  disguised  "  to  the  intent  tlie  offenders  should  not  be 
known;"  carrying  off  and  marryuig  against  their  will  wome'i 
owning  property,  to  the  "  disparagement  of  the  said  women,  «»** 
utter  heaviuesa  and  discomfort  of  their  friends ;"  conspiring  t* 
destroy  the  King,  or  any  Lord  Councillor,  or  great  ofiicer  of  Stat^  ' 
forging  the  coin  of  other  countries  current  in  England. 

Henry  the  Eighth  added  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  tlie  foUo*—"^ 
ing  Hst,  quitting  the  King's  service  without  leave;  embczEfci^^^^ 
employers'  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  and  upwardfip 
poisoning ;  breaking  prison  after  admission  to  benefit  of  clergy  :S 
calling  the  King  "heretick,  achiematick,  tymnt,  infidel,  or  uaurpor-^ 
of  tlie  crown  ;"  refusing  the  oath  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  * 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  fishing  with  nets  at  night  .by  "  many  light  and 
unreasonable  persons  of  this  realm,  being  of  no  good  rule  nor 
honesty ;"  departing  the  kingdom  in  order  to  avoid  obedience  to 
the  King's  proclamation;  poaching  in  any  of  the  royal  parks  or 
warrens,  or  taking  "  in  the  King's  ground  any  egg  or  bird  of  any 
faulcon,  goshawk,  or  lauer,  out  of  the  nest,"  or  detaining  in 
possession  any  of  the  King's  hawks ;  stealing  deer  or  coniea  in  a 
lawful  warren  or  park,  "  with  vizards  or  painted  faces  or  othorwiae 
disguised ;"  maintaining  the  validity  of  the  King's'  marriage  wilh 
Aunc  of  Cleves;  practiaing  "conjuration,  witchcraft,  enchantment 
or  sorcery,  to  get  money,  or  to  consume  any  person  iu  hia  body, 
members,  or  goods,  or  to  provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love ;" 
declaring  a  false  prophecy;  preaching,  teaching,  or  maintaining 
by  spiritual  persons,  for  the  third  time,  "anything  contrary  to  the 
King's  instructions  and  determinations,  made  or  to  be  made ;"  burn- 
ing, cutting,  or  destroying  '•  frames  of  timber  prepared  and  made 
by  the  owners  thereof,  ready  to  be  set  up  and  edified  for  honacs."' 

a  describEid  in  tha  37  Hrn.  VUI.  c.  6.  u  i 
ii  and.  dajnnifyioB  of  tho  Kiog'n  tme  ■nbioi 
------      4  by  tho  instigiiliun  of  the  devil." 
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«« 


"Valiant  beggars  and  sturdy  vagabonds/'  who  having  for  the 
offence  of  begging  and  wandering  been  whipped,  and  for 
second  having   had  "the  upper  part  of  the   gristle  of  the 

ht  ear  cut  off,"  were,  by  27  lien.  VIII.  c.  25,  ordered  to  be 

^*  £L.djudged  and  executed  as  felons."    At  the  same  time  it  was  a 

ca^jpital  offence  to  deny  the  King's  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion, 

to  Teject  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  to  persist  in  denying 

tEs.^  necessity  of  confession  and  priestly  absolution.     The  only 

dliBtinction  between  the  effect  of  conviction  for  capital  felony  and 

fox*  heresy  was  this — that  in  the  former  case  forfeiture  of  property 

followed  death,  whilst  heresy  worked  no  forfeiture  except  where 

specially  provided.     The  common  law  awarded  no  forfeiture  in 

Buch  case,  though  some  of  the  statutable  heresies  invented  by 

Henry  the  Eighth  expressly  gave  it. 

AVhilst  thus  adding  terrora  to  the  law,  in  the  shape  of  death  for 

^itxmerous  offences  hitherto  considered  venial,  or  worthy  of  milder 

pixnishment,  Henry  the  Eighth  added  to  the  severity  of  the  existing 

l&^viTB  by  taking  away  benefit  of  clergy  from  many  offences  which 

till  his  time,  were  considered  entitled  to  it.    Murderers,  petit 

^^'s^itors,  robbers  of  churches,  robbers  from  the  person  in  dwelKng- 

l^^OTises,  highway  robbers,  house-burners,  and   burners  of   bams 

M^'ving  grain  in  them,  pirates,  and  abjurers  in  petit  treason,  were 

^y  statute  deprived  of  benefit  of  clergy,  whilst  many  of  the  newly- 

^*^«ide felonies  were  expressed  to  be  capital  "without  benefit  of 

^^^^gy-"    With  all  these  traps  to  catch  ening  subjects  it  is  not 

'^^^onderful  that  the  number  of  capital   sentences   should  have 

^^^oiinted,  as  has  been  estimated,  to  seventy-two  thousand  during 

^^e  thirty-six  years  that  Henrj^  the  Eighth  was  King. 

The   abolition  of  benefit   of   clergy  proceeded    apace   under 

ward  the  Sixth  and  Mary  ;  and,  as  already  stated,  an  early  Act 
^^  Edward  repealed  and  made  void  all  the  statutable  felonies  so 
^^«tde  by  his  father.  The  new  offences  made  capitally  punishable 
**y  these  rules  were  few,  and  for  the  most  part  revivals  merely  of 
^^^xae  necessary  laws  included  in  the  general  repeal  made  by 
"*-  Edward  VI.  c.  12.  The  capital  punishments  which  made  Mary's 
•"^i^  so  notorious  were  in  pursuance  of  sentences  under  the 
'^^:re8y  laws  of  Henry  the  Foui-th.  These  included  in  three  years 
^ti.^  deaths  of  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  and  two  hundred 
**^€i  forty-seven  laymen  and  women. 

Great  as  this  number  seems,  and  horrible  as  it  really  was,  it 
P^^les  into  insignificance  beside  the  performances  of  Cliarles  the 
^imth  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  of  Charles  the  Fifth's 
^^^utenants  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  put 
^^^    death  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth 

less  than  fifty  thousand  people  for  poHtico-reUgious  causes  only; 

Ilizabeth,  while  providing  a  death-penalty  for  several  newly- 
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made    treasons,   and  restoiing  to   the  Crown  its    ecclesiasti" 
supremacy,   proceeded  to  build  up   a  fonnidable  pile  of  fi 
felonies  on  the  fabric  of  the  statute-book.     It  became  a  capS^ 
felony  **for  wicked  lucre  or  gain's  sake  "  to  cUp,  wash,  rounds    ^ 
file  any  of  the  cuiTcnt  coin  of  the  realm,  or  coin  of  other  realus 
current  in  this  kingdom,    and  to    indidge,  after  1562,  in  "  ti, 
wicked,  pernicious,  and  dangerous  practice  of  making,  forging; 
and  publishing  false  and  untrue  charters,  evidences,  deeds,  and 
writings,  which  hath  of  late  time  been  very  much  more  practisecl^ 
used,  and  put  in  use  in  all  parts  of  this  realm  than  in  timej 
passed."*     The  14  Eliz.  c.  5  directed  that — 

"  A  vagabond  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
grievously  whipped  and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a 
hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an  mch,  unless  some  ci^edible  person  will  take 
him  into  service  for  a  year.  And  if,  behig  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he 
after  do  fall  again  into  a  roguish  life,  he  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  unless 
some  credible  jx?rson  will  take  him  into  service  for  two  years.  And  if  he 
fall  a  third  time  into  a  roguish  hfe,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon." 

It  became  a  capital  offence  to  convert  any  to  the  Romish  religion, 
or  to  be  reconciled  thereto ;  on  a  second  offence,  malicioudy  to 
"  speak  any  false  and  slanderous  news  or  tales  against  the  Queen 
that  now  is ; "  to  '*  wish  or  desire  the  death  or  deprivation  of  the 
Queen  ;  "  to  seek  to  find  out  by  casting  nativities  or  by  witchcraft 
**  how  long  the  Queen  shall  Uve,  or  who  shall  reign  as  King  or 
Queen  after  her  decease;"  for  any  Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  ** and 
other  such  like  disobedient  persons  "  to  remain  in  England  forty 
days  after  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1585 ;  to  receive 
or  relieve  a  Jesuit,  "priest,  deacon,  or  reUgious  or  ecclesiastical 
person ''  tlius  ordered  to  quit ;  to  embezzle  anns,  habiliments  of 
war,  and  victuals  provided  for  the  Queen's  soldiers ;  to  be  an 
accessory  in  horse-stealing ;  to  refuse  either  to  abjure  all  foreign 
ecclesiastical  authority  or  to  quit  tlie  realm ;  to  levj'  *'  in  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  Bishoprick  of 
Duresme"  a  tax  or  "consideration  commonly  there  called  by  the 
name  of  Black  Mail." 

The  39  Eliz.  c.  17  recited  that— 

''  Divers  lewd  and  licentious  persons,  contemning  both  laws,  ma^'strates, 
and  relipon,  have  of  late  days  wandered  up  and  do\Mi  in  all  parts  of  the 
realm  under  the  name  of  soldiers  and  mariners,  abusing  the  title  of  tbat 
honourabh*  profession  to  countenance  their  wicked  behaviours,  anddocou- 

*  Tliis  ofTeuoo  was  capital  only  on  repetition.  The  punishment  for  a  first  offence 
was  payment  to  the  agg:rieved  person  of  double  costs  and  damages,  forfeiture  of  ren^ 
from  lands  or  tcneiricnts  during  life,  and  imprisonment  for  life.  And  also  it  wasordcre** 
that  the  offender  "  nhall  l>o  set  upon  the  pillory  in  some  open  market  town,  or  other  open 
place,  and  there  to  liavo  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  also  his  nostrils  to  bo  slit  andcut»od 
soared  with  a  hot  iron,  so  as  thev  may  remain  for  a  perpetual  noto  or  mark  of  Lib  f»l*^ 
hood." 
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tinually  assemble  themselves  weaponed  in  the  highways  and  elsewhere 
in  troops,  to  the  great  terror  and  astonishment  of  Her  Majesty's  true 
subjects." 

The  Act  proceeded  to  authorize  the  seizure  and  execution  as  felons 
of  all  such  "  old  soldiers,"  unless  they  could  show  testimonials  of 
service  and  discharge  from  their  late  commandere.  It  also  made 
it  a  capital  felony  to  forge  such  testimonials. 

This  statute  was  doubtless  intended  to  supei-sede,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  legalize,  the  proceedings  under  a  commission  issued 
by  Elizabeth  two  years  before  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilford — a  commis- 
sion of  which  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  No  other  measure  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  can  be  compared  to  it  in  point  of  violence  and  illegality." 
The  Queen's  letter,  dated  in  July,  1595,  recites  that 

There  had  been  of  late  "  sundry  great  unlawful  assemblies  of  a  number  of 
base  people  in  riotous  sort,  both  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs, 
for  the  suppression  whereof  (for  that  the  insolency  of  many  desperate 
offenders  is  such  that  they  care  not  for  any  ordinary  pmiishment  by  im- 
prisonment) it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  such  notable  rebellious 
persons  to  be  speedily  suppressed  by  execution  to  death,  according  to  the 
justice  of  martial  law" — 

a  law  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  England.  Sir  Thomas  was 
specially  directed  to  arrest  persons  wandering  about  the  highways, 
and  to  hang  "  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  those  "whom  the  justices 
might  certify  to  be  "  most  "  notorious  and  incorrigible  offenders." 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  when  citing  this  case  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  in  Reg.  r.  Nelson  and  Brand,  declared  that  this 
commission  was  altogether  unconstitutional,  "and  beyond  any 
power  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown."     He  added — 

"  But  I  am  glad  to  say  nobody  was  put  to  death  under  that  proclamation. 
Sir  Thomas  Wilford  did  indeed  proceed  to  take  up  a  certain  number  of  the  rioters. 
But  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  They  were  not  put  to  death  by  martial  law ; 
they  were  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  and  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences." 

The  bloody  character  of  the  legal  sanctions  provided  by  the 
Tudor  princes  departed  with  them,  and  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  fresh  legislation  under  the  Stuarts.  Under  James  the 
First  it  was  made  a  capital  felony  to  commit  bigamy,  and  for  a 
mother  to  conceal  the  death  of  her  bastard  child,  whether  bom 
dead  or  not;  but  the  tendency  of  legislation  between  1602  and 
1688  was  in  restraint  rather  than  in  promotion  of  severity.  The 
presenters  of  Petition  of  Right  and  of  Grand  Remonstrance,  over- 
throwers  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  abolishers  of  feudal  tenures,  promoters  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  destroyers  of  the  writ  de  hceretico  comburendoj 
and  settlers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  w^ere  not  likely  to  co-operate  in 
giving  larger  powers  to  the  law  than  it  already  possessed.     The 
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wonder  is  that  more  was  not  done  towards  abating  the  powers 
in  possession ;  but  people  engaged  in  great  constitutional  strug- 
gles aflfecting  the  very  life  of  the  nation  were  not  likely  to  give 
much  time  to  the  reform  of  domestic  and  social  law.  Gallows 
and  gibbet  bore  abundance  of  fruit,  from  seed  in  inherited  laws, 
especially  those  which  echoed  the  Mosaic  injunction  against 
allowing  witches  to  live,  but  no  fresh  recruiting  medium  was 
provided. 

With  the  House  of  Hanover  came  back  something  of  the 
Tudor  spirit.*  The  9  George  I.  c.  22  provided  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  "  Blacks,"  or  people  who  blacked  their  faces  and  went 
armed  and  disguised  to  steal  deer,  rabbits,  and  fish,  and  to  cut 
down  trees.     One  section  says  that — 

^  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  kill,  maim, 
or  wound  any  cattle,  or  cut  down  or  otherwise  destroy  any  trees  planted 
in  any  avenue,  or  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  or  plantation,  for  orna- 
ment, shelter,  or  profit ;  or  shall  forcibly  rescue  any  person  being  lawfully 
in  custody  of  any  officer  or  other  person  for  such  offence ;  or  shall  by  gift 
or  promise  of  money,  or  other  reward,  procure  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  join  him  or  them  in  any  such  unlawful  act,"  he  or  they  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

An  Act  of  George  II.,  made  perpetual  by  37  George  III.  c.  124, 
recites  the  frauds  often  committed  by  bankrupts,  and  orders  that, 
after  the  14th  of  May,  1729,  all  bankrupts  not  surrendering  within 
forty-two  days  after  notice,  or  subsequently  concealing  or  em- 
bezzling their  goods  to  the  value  of  £20,  shall  sufffer  as  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy  or  the  benefit  of  any  statute  made  in 
relation  to  felons."  The  10  George  II.  c.  32  provided  a  death- 
penalty  for  malicious  firing  of  mines,  breaking  sea  walls,  and 
taking  of  deer  with  violence  to  the  keeper. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  the  Young  Pretender 
was  marching  south  from  Scotland.  Blackstone,  writing  in  1765, 
said — 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  have  been 
declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or 
in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death." 

Owen  Ruflhead,  the  learned  editor  of  the  **  Statutes  at  Large," 
writing  about  the  same  time,  said  in  his  preface,  and  as  the  reflec- 
tion suggested  by  his  reading — 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  our  statute  laws,  with  respect 
to  criminal   offences,   seem  to  breathe  too  much  the  spirit  of  Draco's ; 

*  Those  who  took  money  to  assist  thieves  were  made  felons  equaUy  with  the  thierat. 
Death  was  the  reward  of  those  who  assisted  in  any  riot,  or  who  opposed  process  in  tht 
liberty  of  the  Mint,  South wark ;  for  those  who  blew  up,  pulled  down,  or  otherwise 
tended  to  destroy  the  new  bridge  *<  from  the  New  Palace  Yard  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster to  the  opposite  shore  in  the  county  of  Surrey;"  for  those  who  malicionaly 
broke  down  any  turnpike. 
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all  degrees  of  offenca  beiDg  confounde  1,  and  all  proportion  of  punishment 
destroyed :  whence  many  delinquents  are,  with  cruel  precipitancy,  hurried 
out  of  the  world  for  slight  transgressions,  who,  by  prudent  and  adequate 
correction,  might  be  made  useful  to  themselves  and  to  society." 

He  quotes  Montesquieu  to  show  that  extraordinary  severity  has 
never  produced  any  lasting  effect,  and  Tacitus  to  prove  that  cor- 
ruption in  States  is  accompanied  by  multitudes  of  laws.  But 
while  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  "it  would  be  a  task  well 
worthy  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  so  to  model  the  laws  that 
they  may  better  answer  the  ti-ue  ends  of  government,  which  are 
to  prevent  rather  than  to  punish  crimes,"  he  considers  that  the 
subject  requires  ampler  treatment  than  he  can  give  it,  and  "  may 
well  demand  a  treatise  of  itself."     This  was  in  1762. 

George  the  Third^s  statute  roll  shows,  in  spite  of  the  above 
excellent  moraUzings,  some  very  ugly  additions  to  the  capital 
felony  list.  Persons  indicted  for  felony  or  piracy,  and  refusing  to 
answer  -when  airaigned  were,  ipso  facto^  convicted  and  sentenced. 
Prisoners  escaping  from  penal  servitude ;  forgers  of  acceptances 
or  receipts  for  payment  of  money ;  returners  from  transportation 
before  expiration  of  sentence ;  wilful  shooters,  stabbers,  or  cutters 
with  intent  to  kill  or  maim;  wilful  firers  of  house,  shop,  or 
bam ;  those  who  entered  a  factory  with  force  and  destroyed 
serge  or  woollen  goods  or  silk  in  the  looms,  linen  or  cotton 
goods,  or  the  instruments  of  manufacture  for  such  articles ;  and 
those  who  gave  poison  with  a  view  to  procure  miscarriage, 
were  punishable  with  death.  In  1812  an  Act  in  amendment  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  declared  it 
to  be  punishable  with  death  for  any  scrv^ants  of  the  Post-OflSce  to 
"  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any  letter  or  packet,  or  bag  or  mail 
of  letters"  enti-usted  to  them;  for  any  one  to  take  from  such 
employes  letters  or  packets,  or  to  assist  them  in  secreting  or  steal- 
ing ;  for  forgers  of  stamps  or  of  certificates  for  redemption  of  land 
tax ;  and  for  any  assisting  "to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed 
with  firearms  or  other  offensive  weapons,"  any  one  to  export  wool 
or  other  goods  Uable  to  duty;  for  helping  smugglers;  for 
maUciously  shooting  at  any  oflScer  of  navy,  customs,  or  excise. 

The  singular  ferocity  of  EngUsh  law%  and  the  flagrantly  absurd 
ways  in  which  that  law  w^as  evaded,  excited  the  attention  of 
public  men  for  some  years  before  George  the  Third's  death.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  fought 
what  was  for  a  long  while  a  losing  fight  in  behalf  of  criminal  law 
reform.  But  on  2nd  March,  1818,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  carried, 
against  the  Government,  by  148  to  128  votes,  a  motion  for  a 
Select  Committee  on  Capital  Punishment,  and  from  that  time  the 
work  of  cleansing  the  statute-book  went  briskly  forward. 

The  total  number  of  committals,  for  seventeen  classes  of  offences 
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not  including  mui-der,  which  were  capital  in  1830,  was  7,276  in 
the  five  years  ended  in  1832 ;  but  the  executions  in  those  years  were 
196  only.  Out  of  1,231  persons  convicted  in  the  same  quinquennial 
term,  for  sheep-steahng,  only  11  were  hanged ;  out  of  990  for 
horee-stealing,  only  37;  out  of  1,829  convicted  of  r6bbery,  only  17; 
out  of  296  for  forgery,  only  17.  For  high  treason,  8  out  of  81 ; 
for  piracy,  2  out  of  52 ;  for  coining,  8  out  of  44.* 

The  explanation  of  these  great  disproportions,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  argument  for  reform  in  the  system  which  established 
them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  though 
these  were  written  of  the  law  as  it  existed  sixty  years  before  the 
date  of  the  above  statistics.     Blackstone  savs  : — 

'^  So  dreadful  a  list  [of  capital  offences]  instead  of  diminisliinp:,  increases 
the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured,  through  compassion,  wQl  often  for- 
bear to  prosecute ;  juries,  through  compassion,  will  sometimes  forget  their 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence ; 
and  judges,  throiigh  compassion,  will  respite  one-half  of  the  convicts,  and 
recommend  thorn  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  so  many  chances  of  escape 
the  nee<ly  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the  multitude  that  suffer ;  he 
boldly  engages  in  some  des[)erate  attempt  to  reUeve  his  wants  or  supply 
his  vices ;  and  if  imexpectedly  the  hand  of  justice  overtake  him,  he  deems 
himself  pecuharly  mifortunate  in  falling  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  those  laws 
which  long  immunity  has  taught  him  to  contemn." 

A  Parhamentary  paper,  presented  in  1818,  furnishes  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  the  oflfences  for 
which  it  was  awarded,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  out 
duiing  the  period  wliicli  includes  the  years  of  greatest  blood- 
thirstiness  in  English  law.  The  paper  contains  an  abstract  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  capitally  convicted,  and  of  those 
who  were  executed  in  London  and  Middlesex  from  the  year  1749 
to  1817,  inclusive. 

An  analysis  of  this  paper  shows  twenty-five  offences  for  which 
people  had  been  tried,  besides  an  ominous  heading  of  "  Various : 
the  nature  of  which  not  ascertained."  This  "  Various  "  heading- 
shows  only  three  executions  between  1749  and  1771,  but  in  the 
foUo^ving  eleven  yeai*s  it  scores  three  hundred  and  forty-five  sub- 
jects. Averaging  the  convictions  and  executions  for  seven  yeara 
over  the  period  included  in  the  return,  it  appears  that  the  annual 
averages  were  as  follows  : — 

*  Between  1838  and  1852  incliisivo,  098  persons  were  convicted  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  fifteen  classes  of  otToncc.  Of  those  only  152  were  hanged.  Of  tho  rest.  617 
"were  transported  for  life,  and  others  were  condemned  for  periods  from  7  to  15  years. 

Between  1  January,  1859,  and  1  January,  1864,  there  were  208  capital  convictions  in. 
England  and  Wales. 

Of  52  convicted  in  1859,  sentence  was  executed  on    0 
„  48  „  18(10,  „  12 

„  50  „  18(>1,  „  15 

»  29  „  18G2,  „  15 

„  29  „  1803,  „  22 

In  tho  same  five  years  there  were  in  Ireland  21  convictions  and  11  executions;  in 
Sootluid,  II  convictions  and  2  executions. 
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Convictions.  Executions. 

1.  1749  to  1755.  Peace   61  -43 

2.  1756  to  1762.  War    25  15 

3.  1763  to  1769.  Peace   52  26 

4.  1770  to  1776.  Peace   81  38 

5.  1777  to  1783  jWar  for  6  years  7   ^^  3^ 

( Peace  tor  1  year  ) 

6.  1784  to  1790.   Peace   113  54 

7.  1791  to  1797  |Peacefor2years|  ^^  ^0 

(War  tor  0 years    ) 

8.  1798  to  1804    f  War  for  6  years    |     gg  ^^ 

"^  Peace  for  1  year  ) 

9.  1805  to  1811.     War       85  11 


10.  1812  to  1817    (War  for  3  years    |  ^^g 

C  Peace  tor  3  years  ) 


20 


These  statistics  are  very  remarkable  in  respect  of  the  extra- 
ordinary diflference  in  the  gallows  death-rate  between  the  years  of 
^var  and  peace.  They  almost  justify  the  supposition  that  the  exe- 
cutioner's flock  was  mainly  recruited  from  those  not  "  unspotted 
soldiers  "  "  tliat  have  before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with 
pillage  and  robbery,"  and  who  yet  had  eluded  the  chastisement  of 
war,  which  Henry  the  Fifth  declared  to  be  God's  beadle,  appointed 
for  the  apprehension  of  these  very  men.  This  view  receives 
marked  confirmation  from  an  examination  of  the  offences  for 
which  the  people  included  in  the  above-quoted  return  suffered. 
In  the  first  seven  years  there  were  forty-seven  executions  for 
burglary  and  housebreaking,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-one  for 
robbery  from  the  person  ;  and  in  the  follo^ving  seven  years,  which 
were  years  of  war,  there  were  but  eight  and  thirty-four  executions 
for  these  ofi'ences  respectively.  Between  1777  and  1783  the  case 
appears  yet  stronger.  Six  of  those  years  were  years  of  war  and 
there  is  no  entry  on  the  return  of  executions  for  either  house- 
breaking or  highway  robbery  during  that  time  ;  but  in  the 
seventh  year,  a  year  of  peace,  the  gallows  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex owned  fifteen  burglars  and  thirteen  highway  robbers. 
Throughout  the  return  this  fact  appeai-s,  not  only  with  regard  to 
these  two  crimes,  but  Avith  regard  to  offences  like  forgeiy  and 
coining,  llurder  appears  to  have  held  its  own  pretty  equally  in 
time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  Larceny  almost  disappeared  in 
time  of  war. 

The  apparently  disturbing  clement  in  this  calculation,  so  far  as 
the  comparative  averages  are  concerned  and  without  which  the 
average  for  the  two  septennial  periods  ended  in  1783  would  show 
much  lower,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  liigh  death-rate — if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed — under  the  "Various"  heading  in  those 


I     times"  ■»»"  "^f  „  d»e<>»«'S      ?■    .  ntliv"  '*™       the  crim'"'' 
I       ^«te,  *=  ti;„i».«.»'  °'  'JjWeen  »3»^^f f„it  of  *eir 

-^rxs.^^^^i>--st;:^%s 
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from  addressing  the  jury,  *'  contrary  to  the  practice  in  all  other 
judicial  proceedings,  as  well  criminal  as  civil."  This  power  of  cross- 
examining  might  be,  and  often  was,  mischievous  instead  of  helpful 
to  the  prisoner,  especially  if,  as  necessarily  often  happened,  his 
defence  had  been  written  out  beforehand  and  in  the  absence  of  in- 
formation brought  out  only  by  the  cross-examination.  How  many 
of  the  readers  of  these  pages  would  be  competent  off-hand  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  charge  having  some  circumstantiality,  and 
preferred  by  a  practised  advocate,  whose  function  and  whole  duty 
it  is  to  establish  his  charge  ?  How  many  of  them,  supposing  they 
had  followed  and  watched  the  effect  of  cross-examination  on  their 
prosecutor's  witnesses,  would  have  the  power  to  apply  that  effect 
and  to  sum  up  on  their  own  behalf  on  the  facts  evolved  ? 

"  It  frequently  happens,'*  say  the  Commissioners,  '*  that  hardened  viliaiits 
possess  more  coolness  and  composure  than  the  innocent;  and  that  the 
latter,  instead  of  having  even  their  ordinary  reason  and  speech  at  command, 
are  deprived  of  their  usual  presence  of  mind,  and  exhibit  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion which  might  seem  to  indicate  a  consciousness  of  gui't."  They 
adduce  "  the  case  of  a  woman  charged  (though  innocent)  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence  ^vith  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  oftspring.  Those 
whose  painful  duty  it  has  been  to  witness  such  distressing  trials  can  well 
bear  testimony  to  the  state  of  the  wretched  culprit,  who^  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  disgrace,  and  fear,  is  yet  expected  to  make  a  defence 
which  may  require  the  most  watchful  attention  to  the  evidence." 

Alderman  Harmer,  whose  practice  and  experience  were  vast 
and  varied,  testified  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  practice  which  allowed  the  whole  weight  of  the  prose- 
cution, puslied  with  every  advantage,  to  be  brought  to  bear 
against  those  innocent  men  whom  he  said  he  had  always  found 
''  the  least  capable  of  defending  themselves."     He  said — 

^*  I  have  known  certainly  instances  in  which  I  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
the  men  were  innocent,  who  have  been  convicted  and  executed,  and  where 
if  a  counsel  had  been  permitted  to  address  the  jury  on  their  behalf,  I  think 
a  different  result  might  have  been  anticipated." 

He  added  that  in  none  of  the  three  cases  to  which  he  was  referring 
was  the  prisoner  capable  of  defending  himself.    "  Certainly  not." 

The  notion  was  that  the  judge  discharged  the  office  of  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  and  there  were  fonnd  not  a  few,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins 
.imong  them,  who  asserted  and  donbtless  believed,  that  an  inno- 
cent man  gained  by  this  arrangement.  They  averred  that  the 
judicial  summing  up  sufficiently  protected  the  prisoner,  whilst  the 
absence  of  a  demonstrative  address  in  his  behalf  tended  to  keep 
the  mind  of  the  Court  equable  and  firm.  How  false  and  absurd 
tliis  reasoning  is  Avill  appear  to  any  one  who  has  closely  followed 
a  case  in  any  court.  How  good  is  one  story  until  another  is  told  ! 
How  often  has  a  half-formed  conviction  been  turned  into  undoubted 
instinct  of  acquittal,  when  the  speech  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
has  cut  between  the  joints  of  the  prosecuting  counsers  harness  ! 
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Surely,  as  regards  the  Court  in  its  function  of  counsel,  Sir  Robert 
Shower  was  right  when  he  wrote  in  1682,  "that  the  Court  is 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  can  be  no  eflfectual  reason,  for  so  they  are 
for  each  party,  that  right  may  be  done." 

The  repoi-t  of  the  Commissioners  from  which  the  foregoing 
extracts  are  taken  was  issued  in  June,  1836,  and  forthwith  an  Act 
(6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  114)  authoiized  defence  by  counsel  and  copies 
of  the  depositions.  In  the  following  year,  the  first  year  of  the 
Queen,  capital  sentences  were  aboUshed  for  all  but  twelve  crimes, 
including  murder,  and  attempts  to  murder ;  high  treason ;  showing 
false  signals  to  cause  shipwreck ;  setting  fire  to  Her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war ;  burglary  with  violence  to  the  person  ;  and  robbery 
attended  with  cutting  and  wounding.  In  1841  capital  punishment 
was  abolished  in  cases  of  embezzlement  bv  servants  of  the  Bank 
of  England ;  and  in  1861  by  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts 
— a  series  of  statutes  forming  a  completely  new  criminal  code — it 
was  aboKshed  for  every  crime  whatever  except  high  treaaon  and 
murder.     For  these  offences  the  death-sentence  remains. 

As  regards  the  methods  by  which  capital  punishment  has  been 
carried  out  in  England  at  various  times,  it  seems  that — with  the 
exception  of  death  by  fire  which  was  provided  for  heretics,  and  for 
ofienders  against  quasi-ecclesiastical  laws,  «.^.,  the  laws  against 
witchcraft;  and  also  (till  1829)  for  women  who  committed  either 
high  or  petit  treason — the  method  of  execution  adopted  was 
hanging  or  beheading.  For  common  crimes  hanging  was  pre- 
scribed, though  drawing  on  a  hurdle  to  the  gallows  and  beheading 
and  quai-tering  were  sometimes  added.  In  high  treason  this  was 
always  the  sentence,  though  the  royal  consideration  generally 
allowed  to  peers  and  peeresses  dispensation  from  all  but  beheading. 
For  less  favoured  con\'icts  it  was,  till  1814,  ordered  that  they  should 

'•  Be  drawn  on  an  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged 
by  the  neck,  but  not  until  they  are  dead,  but  that  they  should  be  taken 
down  again,  and  that  when  they  are  yet  alive,  their  bowels  shall  be  taken 
out  and  burned  before  their  faces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heads  should 
be  severed  from  their  bodies  and  their  bodies  l)e  divided  into  four  quarters, 
and  their  lieads  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  King's  disposal." 

The  54  Geo.  III.  c.  146  authorized  hanging  till  death,  and  gave 
the  King  power  to  remit  drawing  on  a  hurdle,  and  to  substitute 
beheading  for  hanging  if  it  so  pleased  him.  In  this  position  the  law 
stands  at  the  present  moment  in  cases  of  high  treason,  but  for  less 
crimes  death  by  hanging,  accompanied  in  certain  cases,  till  1834, 
with  chains  and  fetters  on  the  body,  was  ever  the  punishment  in 
this  countiy.  By  a  grim  species  of  joke  Henry  the  Eighth  ordered 
a  cook  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  household,  who  had  poisoned 
some  folk,  to  be  boiled  to  death,  borrowing  the  idea  from  the 
man's  calling ;  but  the  precedent  was  not  followed,  aind  the  han{^ 
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man's  art  prevailed,  and  still  holds  sway,  in  all  cases  of  capital 
felonies.  The  English  have  ever  been  conservative  in  the  modes 
of  punishment,  and  never  borrowed  the  German  and  the  French 
plan  of  breaking  on  the  wheel,  or  nsed  torture  with  the  intention 
of  causing  death. 

The  demoralization  caused  by  the  sight  and  by  the  concomi- 
tants of  public  executions  had  been  the  theme  of  moralists  and 
social  philosophers  from  Fielding's  time  to  our  own,  and  popular 
opinion  was  so  much  agitated  by  the  consideration  of  it,  that  the 
question  was  dealt  with  by  Royal  Commission  in  1864.  One 
result  of  that  Commission's  labour  was  that  on  29th  May,  1868, 
was  passed  "An  Act  for  carrying  out  of  Capital  Punishment  within 
Piisons."  The  recital  states  that  "  it  is  expedient  that  capital 
punishments  should  be  carried  into  effect  within  prisons,"  and  the 
first  enacting  clause  directs  that — 

"  Judgment  of  death  to  be  executed  on  any  prisoner  sentenced  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  on  any  indictment  or  inquisition  for  murder,  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  in  which  the  offender  is 
confined  at  the  time  of  execution." 

The  .sheiiff  charged  with  the  execution,  the  gaoler,  chaplain, 
and  surgeon  of  the  prison,  and  such  other  officials  as  the  sheriff 
may  require,  are  ordered  to  witness  the  execution  ;  the  surgeon  is 
directed  to  certify  in  writing  to  the  act  of  death,  and  the  coroner 
of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  piison  belongs  is  required  to  hold 
an  inquest  on  the  body  mthin  twenty-four  hours  of  death.  The 
finding  of  the  coroner's  jury,  the  certificate  of  the  prison  surgeon, 
and  of  the  official  witnesses  of  the  execution,  are  ordered  to  be 
sent  "  with  all  convenient  speed  by  the  sheriff  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State."  Printed  copies  are  to  be 
exhibited  for  twenty-four  hours  on  or  near  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  prison  where  judgment  has  been  executed. 

Other  clauses  empower  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  regula- 
tions for  guarding  against  any  abuse  at  the  execution,  for  "  giving 
greater  solemnity  to  the  same,"  and  for  making  known  outside 
the  prison  the  fact  that  the  execution  is  taking  place.  The  sheriff 
is  empowered  to  admit  certain  people,  relatives  of  the  offender 
and  others,  to  be  present  at  the  execution. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Act  applicable 
to  capital  cases  of  liigh  treason.  As  convicts  for  this  offence  may 
still  be  sentenced  to  an  exceptional  punishment,  may  still  be 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  decapitated  and 
quartered  after  death  by  hanging, — so  they  may  still  suffer  the 
execution  of  this  sentence  publicly,  on  Tower  Hill,  at  Newgate, 
or  in  the  market-place  of  the  town  where  their  treason  was  com- 
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THE  Methodism  of  to-day  will  never  be  understood  until  the 
history  of  its  founder  is  rightly  understood ;  and  neither  the 
history  of  Wesley  liiinself,  nor  the  character  of  hia  life-work,  can 
ever  be  nndci-stood,  until  it  is  recognized  that  his  life  was  divided 
into  two  distinct,  and  in  many  respects  sharply-contrasted,  periods 
— the  period  preceding  and  the  period  following  the  spring  of 
1738.  Much  confusion  and  error  have  arisen  from  failing  to 
recognize  tite  critical  changes  and  the  momentous  developments 
which  have  mai-ked  the  course  of  some  of  our  own  statesmen,  who 
have  been  unjustly  accused  of  treachery,  of  holding  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  medley  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of  having  no 
honest  and  real  principles  at  all.  Similar  confusion  has  arimn  as 
to  Wesley's  opinions  and  principles  from  failing  to  observe  the 
fact  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  opinions  of  his  earlier  yeais 
have  often  been  atti-jtiuted  to  him  as  his  permanent  convictions 
and  principles,  although  he  had  abandoned  them  fifty  years  before 
his  death,  while  the  veal  principles  which  guided  all  his  course  as 
the  founder  of  Jlothodism  have  apparently  never  been  appre- 
hended at  all  by  many  who  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  on 
the  subject  both  of  ^\'eKlcy  Iiiniself  and  of  the  community  which 
he  founded.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  exhibit  as  clearly  aa  I 
can  what  Wesley  was,  as  a  Churchman,  before  the  turning-point 
in  liis  history,  and  what  he  afterwards  became,  and  to  indicate 
also,  at  least  in  part,  how  the  Methodism  which  he  founded  was 
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moulded  by  the  piinciples  which  he  adopted  after  the  spiing  of 
1738. 

Wesley's  parents  were  of  the  Church  of  England :  but  their 
ancestors,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  had  been  Puritans.  The 
Wesleys  or  Westleys,  were  a  line  of  Puritan  clergymen  in  Wessex 
(Dorsetshire  seems  to  have  been  their  centre),  men  of  decided 
views,  but  of  Kberal  culture,  Oxford  being  their  hereditary  Univer- 
sity. Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  the  Epworth  rector  had 
suffered  for  their  opinions,  the  father  in  particular  (John  Westley) 
having  been  much  harassed,  and  more  than  once  imprisoned. 
Susanna  Wesley,  the  rector  s  wife,  came  of  a  courtly  and  town- 
bred  race  of  Puritan  clergy ;  and  her  father.  Dr.  Annesley,  though 
a  leader  among  the  Nonconformists,  seems  to  have  suffered  little 
person^^l  hardship.  Both  the  rector  and  his  wife,  however,  had  in 
their  early  youth  abandoned  Puritanism,  or  rather  Dissent.  The 
father  became  a  strict,  but  yet,  like  many  of  the  clergy  of  that 
period,  a  time-serving  Churchman,  the  colour  of  whose  ecclesi- 
astical opinions  always  matched  the  shade  which  for  the  time 
found  favour  at  Court.  He  was  naturally  much  disliked  by  the 
Dissenters  as  a  deserter  from  their  camp,  and,  in  his  earlier  life, 
he  returned  their  dislike  in  full ;  but,  in  his  old  age,  he  and  they 
appear  to  have  come  to  something  like  friendly  terms.  Wesley's 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  throughout  hfe  a  Jacobite  High- 
Churchwoman,  whose  ecclesiastical  creed  was  a  matter  of  pas- 
sionate sentiment  and  affection,  and  was  cherished  as  warmly 
under  Low  Church  William  as  during  Queen  Anne's  High  Church 
regime.  Both  parents  were  strict  disciplinarians :  the  rector  in 
his  paiish,  where  loose  livers  were  taught  to  fear  the  Church 
courts;  and  the  mother  in  her  family,  where,  however,  she  seems  to 
have  united,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  minimum  of  punishment 
with  the  maximum  of  authority  and  order. 

Coming  from  such  a  stock,  and  having  been  bred  up  in  habits 
of  frugal  stint  as  well  as  strict  discipKne  at  home,  and  of  patient 
and  hardy  endurance  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  Wesley  went  to 
Oxford  in  1720,  and,  having  taken  orders  in  1725,  appears  to  have 
begun  his  clerical  course  as  a  moderate  theologian.  His  first 
theological  counsellors  were,  naturally,  his  parents.  The  rector 
was  never  a  High  Church  theologian,  whatever  ecclesiastical  line 
he  might,  at  certain  periods,  take  in  Convocation.  Nor  did  his 
mother's  Jacobitism  affect  her  theology.  She  believed  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  probably  also  of  bishops,  but  she  did 
not  accept  the  theology  of  Laud  or  of  Sheldon.  From  the  first 
the  younger  Wesley  rejected  Calvinism,  and  insisted  also  that 
Christians  in  a  state  of  salvation  must  be  happily  conscious  of  the 
fact.  He  distinctly  rejected  also  the  doctrine,  extensively  held  at 
that   day,   of   the   "conversion   of   the    elements,"   the   modern 
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"Anglo-Catholic"  doctiine  of  the  "real  presence."  He  said, 
twenty  years  later,  of  his  own  preaching  and  belief  at  this  time 
(1725—1729)— 

"  I  preached  much,  but  saw  do  fruit  of  my  labour.  Indeed  it  could  not 
be  that  I  should,  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance  nor  of 
preachiug  the  Gospel,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  to  whom  I  preached 
were  believers,  and  that  many  of  them  needed  no  repentance."* 

In  1729,  however,  having  been  deeply  impressed  by  reading 
Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  Wesley  joined  the  original  Methodist  com- 
pany at  Oxford,  which,  during  his  absence  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  had  been  sei-ving  his  father's  rectory  of  Wroote  (held  with 
Epworth),  had  been  founded  by  his  brother  Charles  and  by  some 
other  University  men,  chiefly  undergraduates.  From  this  time 
Wesley's  doctrine  became  more  intense  and  more  severe.  He  laid 
now,  as  he  himself  wrote  in  1746,t  "a  deeper  foundation  of 
repentance,"  but  he  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  "  evangehcaP 
doctrines  of  "  reconciliation"  and  "justification."  He  insisted — 
following  in  this  his  teacher  Law — on  a  high  standard  of  religious 
consecration  and  personal  holiness,  both  active  and  passive. 
He  presently  united  with  these  views  not  a  Httle  of  the  High 
Church  doctrine  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Tyerman's  interesting  volume,  entitled  "  The  Oxford  Metho- 
dists," enables  us  to  trace  with  great  distinctness  the  stages  by 
wliich  Wesley's  reHgious  earnestness  developed  into  puncrilious 
and  ascetic  Kitualism.  WilHam  Morgan,  one  of  the  very  first 
Methodists — a  tine  Keltic  devotee — was  an  intense  ascetic. 
Wesley  learnt  his  asceticism  from  Morgan,  who,  however,  died  in 
1732.  In  the  same  year  John  Clayton  joined  the  Methodist  com- 
pany. From  his  example,  and  the  influence  of  the  friends  to 
whom  he  introduced  Wesley,  especially  Dr.  Deacon,  a  learned 
High  Church  Jacobite,  of  repute  in  his  day,  AVesley  seems  to  have 
imbibed  what  would  now  be  called  Rituahsm  in  an  extreme  form. 
Mr.  Tyerman  pubUshes  a  curious  correspondence  "with  Clayton, 
which  brings  this  out  very  clearly.  The  close  intimacy  of  Wesley 
and  Clayton  covers  the  interval  1732 — 1735,  and  their  warm- 
friendship  lasted  till  1738,  when  AVesley  adopted  the  doctrine* 
of  "  salvation  by  faith."  Through  Clayton  and  Deacon,  Wesley 
was  led  for  a  time  to  follow  the  guidance  in  mattere  ecclesiastical 
of  the  pretended  Apostolical  Constitutions.  Clayton,  as  well  as 
Deacon,  was  an  intense  Jacobite.  We  have  already  noted  that 
Wesley's  mother  was  a  Jacobite  Churchwoman. 

But  there  was  another  influence  besides  that  of  Ritualism  which 
told  powerfully  upon  Wesley  between  1732   and  1735,  the  in- 
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dBiuence  of  the  Mystics,  to  whose  fellowship  he  had  been  introduced 
i;hrough  WiUiam  Law.  Law  was  himself  a  Jacobite  and  a 
l^onjuror ;  and  this  fact  may  have  helped  his  influence  over  the 
oninds  of  such  men  as  Clayton,  and.  in  some  measure  also,  over 
"that  of  Wesley.  The  main  cause,  however,  of  his  influence  over 
"Wesley  was  undoubtedly  his  "  Serious  Call "  and  his  "  Chiistian 
Perfection,"  both  of  which  are  books  of  extraordinary  power — the 
former  having  been  the  means  of  profoundly  impressing  the  mind 
not  only  of  Wesley  but  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Once  established,  Law's 
influence  thoroughly  penetrated  Wesley,  so  that  for  some  years 
Law  was  tp  him  as  an  oracle. 

Wesley  was  already  an  ascetic,  when  in  1732,  several  years 
after  reading  the  "  Serious  Call,"  he  first  paid  a  personal  visit  to 
Law ;  he  was  also  fast  drifting  into  extreme  RituaUsm.  Never- 
Hxeless,  the  influence  of  Law  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
contrary  to  that  of  Clayton,  and  was  no  doubt  really  more  pro- 
found, although  for  some  years  RituaUsm  appeared  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  Mysticism  is  often  imited  with  asceticism,  with  which 
indeed  it  would  seem  to  have  a  natural  affinity,  but  it  is  un- 
questionably opposed  to  a  servile  ritualism.  Whether  Mystic  or 
Ritualist,  Wesley  ^as  ascetic,  and  ascetic  he  remained  after  he 
had  forsworn  the  fellowship  aUke  of  his  early  oracle  Law  and  of  his 
Jacobite  High  Church  guide  Clayton.  Law  recommended  Wesley 
to  read  Tauler's  works,  the  Theohgia  Germanica,  and  other  similar 
writings.  In  reading  them  he  must  have  found  himself  in  a  very 
different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

Wesley  has  himself  furnished  us  with  an  instructive  comparative 
Biunmary  of  the  efiects  produced  on  his  own  mind  and  character, 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  acceptance  of  patiistic  traditionalism,  as 
leld  by  Clayton  and  his  fellows,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by 
jdelding  to  the  spell  of  Law's  mystical  teachings. 

"I  had,"  he  says,  "bent  the  bow  too  far  in  that  [in  the  former] 
direction  by  niakiiig  antiquity  a  co-ordinate  rather  than  a  subordinate 
rule  with  Scripture  ;  by  admitting  several  doubtful  writings  ;  by  extending 
antiquity  too  far ;  by  believmg  more  practices  to  have  been  universal  in 
the  ancient  Church  than  ever  were  so ;  by  not  considermg  that  the  decrees 
of  a  provincial  synod  could  bind  only  that  province,  and  the  decrees  of  a 
general  synod  only  those  provinces  whose  representatives  met  therebi; 
that  most  of  those  decrees  were  adapted  to  particular  times  and  occasions, 
and  consequently,  when  those  occasions  ceased,  must  cease  to  bind  even 
those  provinces."  "  These  considerations,"  Wesley  adds,  "  insensibly  stole 
upon  me  as  I  grew  acquainted  with  the  mystic  writers,  whose  noble 
descriptions  of  union  with  God  and  internal  religion  made  everything  else 
appear  mean,  flat,  and  insipid.  But  in  truth  they  make  good  works  appear 
so  too."* 

Under  this  singular  combination  of  influences,  partly  rituaUstic, 

•  Southey's  Wesley,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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partly  mystical,  and  whether  ritualistic  or  mystical,  always 
ascetic,  Wesley  remained  during  his  "Methodist"  life — ^his  Uni- 
vereity  and  pre-evangeHcal  Methodist  Hfe — at  Oxford.  It  was 
during  this  precise  period  that  he  was  in  love  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  fascinating  and  celebrated  Mrs.  Pendarves, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Delany,  a  most  interesting  episode  in  his  history, 
shedding  a  curious  and  imexpected  hght  on  his  primary  disposi- 
tion and  character.  I  have  sketched  this  episode  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  a  small  volume  lately  published,*  but  must  not  dwell 
upon  it  here. 

Wesley  himself,  a  few  years  afterwards,  described  his  manner 
of  life  at  this  time  as  a  "  refined  way  of  trusting  to  his  own  works 
and  his  own  righteousness,"  and  says  that  he  "  dragged  on  heavily, 
finding  no  help  or  comfort  therein."  t  He  also  speaks  very  dis- 
tinctly as  to  the  nature  of  the  struggle  within  him  between 
mysticism  and  a  scrupulous  practical  conscience. 

"  Though,"  he  says, ''  I  could  never  fully  come  into  this  [the  quietude 
of  mysticism]  nor  contentedly  omit  what  God  enjoined,  yet,  I  know  not 
how,  I  fluctuated  between  obedience  and  disobedience.  I  had  no  heart,  no 
vigour,  no  zeal  in  obeying,  continually  doubting  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  never  out  of  perplexities  and  entanglements.  Nor  can  I  at  this 
hour  give  a  distinct  account  how  I  came  back  a  httle  toward  the  right 
way ;  ouly  my  present  sense  is  this — all  the  other  enemies  of  Christianity 
are  triflers ;  the  Mystics  are  the  most  dangerous ;  they  stab  it  in  the  vitals, 
and  its  most  serious  professors  are  most  likely  to  fall  by  them." 

So  Wesley  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  1738,  on  his  return  from 
America,  but  before  he  had  fully  embraced  the  doctrines  of  "  sal- 
vation by  faith  "  as  afterwards  expounded  by  himself  and  his 
followers.  It  appears  to  have  been  during  liis  residence  in 
America  that  Wesley  finally  broke  with  mysticism.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  the  element  of  truth  in  the  mystical 
teaching  remained  by  him  ;  and  that  his  philosophy  and  theology 
were  permanently  elevated  and  enriched  through  the  famiharity 
which  he  had  gained  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  writers  to  whom 
Law  had  introduced  him,  as  well  as  through  the  direct  influence 
of  Law  himself. 

One  conclusion  results  from  all  the  evidence  on  this  subject, 
viz.,  that  though  Wesley  was  a  High  Church  Ritualist  at  Oxford, 
he  was  never  a  fully-persuaded  or  single-minded  Ritualist.  With 
him  it  was  during  these  years  a  struggle  between  rituaHsm  and 
mysticism  ;  and  that  stiiiggle  was  not  finally  ended  until  he  found 
in  the  personal  Christian  faith  of  an  EvangeHcal  Aniiinian  Church- 
man that  which,  to  him  at  least,  aftbrded  the  real  and  abiding  rest 
which  mystic  quietism  could  but  simulate  ;  and  came  under  the 
sway  of  that  "  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  which  kept 
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alive  the  continual  spirit  of  devotion,  and  sustained  from  within 
that  outward  service  of  Christian  worsliip  and  beneficence  which 
he  had  previously  struggled  to  maintain  in  full  energy  by  an  almost 
unintermitted  round  of  self-imposed  observances  and  duties. 

No  part  of  Wesley's  life  is  more  interesting  to  the  student  of 
character  and  its  development,  or  to  one  who  desires  to  trace  the 
actual  growth  of  his  opinions,  than  that  wliich  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  period  at  Oxford — the  interval,  namely,  which  he  passed 
in  America  and  on  the  voyages  to  and  fro.  Here,  again,  I  must 
abstain  from  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  his  celebmted 
"affair  of  the  heart"  with  Miss  Hopkey  in  Georgia.  It  is  needful, 
however,  to  mention  the  fact  that  Wesley's  failure  to  prosecute  his 
love-suit  with  Miss  Hopkey  involved  him  in  an  ecclesiastical  law- 
suit, and  was  to  him  the  beginning  of  troubles  in  the  colony. 
Enemies  rose  up  against  him,  and  he  was  publicly  indicted  as 
having  been  guilty  of  sundry  illegal  and  injurious  acts  of  ecclesi- 
astical despotism.  The  law-suit  entirely  broke  down,  but  the 
indictment,  taken  in  connection  with  his  own  admissions  and  com- 
ments,  instructs  us  as  to  the  character  of  his  churchmanship  at 
this  period.  The  resemblance  of  his  practices  to  those  of  modern 
High  Anglicans  is,  in  most  points,  exceedingly  stiiking.  He  had 
early  and  also  forenoon  service  every  day ;  he  divided  the  morning 
service,  taking  the  Litany  as  a  separate  service ;  he  inculcated 
fasting,  and  confession,  and  weekly  communion ;  he  refused  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  all  who  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  minister 
episcopally  ordained;  he  insisted  on  baptism  by  immersion;  he 
re-baptized  the  children  of  Dissenters ;  and  he  refused  to  bury 
all  who  had  not  received  episcopalian  baptism.  One  thing  only 
was  wanting  to  make  the  parallel  with  our  modems  complete ; 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  "conversion  of  the 
elements  "  by  consecration,  or  in  their  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

It  is  well  known  that  Wesley  refused  the  Lord's  Supper  to  one 
of  the  most  exemplary  Christians  in  the  colony,  John  Martin 
Belzius,  the  pastor  of  the  Salzburgcrs,  because  he  had  not  been, 
as  Wesley  insisted,  canonically  baptized.  His  entry  in  his  journal 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  written  many  years  later,  is  very  note- 
worthy. It  ends  with  the  words,  "Can  High  Church  bigotry  go 
further  than  this?  And  how  well  have  I  since  been  beaten  with 
mine  own  staff."  In  regard  to  this  matter  there  is  the  following 
entry  in  Wesley's  unpubhshed  journal  under  date,  Sunday, 
July  17,  1737: — "I  had  occasion  to  make  a  veiy  unusual  trial 
of  the  temper  of  Mr.  Belzius,  in  which  he  behaved  with  such  low- 
Uness  and  meekness  as  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ." 

With  all  his  High  Church  intolerance,  however,  Wesley  in 
Georgia  was  inwardly  melting.     His  intercourse  with  Moravians, 
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on  the  voyage  out  and  in  the  colony,  deeply  impressed  him. 
He  did  not  admire  or  approve  all  their  peculiarities,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  found  the  rest  which  he  had  so  long  sought  in 
vain.  He  remarked  with  special  admiration  that  they  were 
delivered  even  from  the  fear  of  death — a  fear  which  continually 
overcast  Wesley  at  this  time  of  his  life,  although  afterwards  he 
was  so  completely  deUvered  from  it.  He  learnt  something  also, 
in  Georgia,  from  the  Lutheran  Salzburgers.  Moreover,  he 
attended  a  Presbyterian  service  at  Darien,  and  there,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  heard  the  minister  offer  a  devout  and  appropriate 
extempore  prayer.  He  gathered  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
pro\ance,  at  which,  he  says  in  his  diary,  "  there  was  such  a  con- 
versation, for  several  hours,  on  *  Christ  our  Righteousness  and 
Example,'  with  such  seriousness  and  closeness  as  I  never  heard 
in  England,  in  all  the  visitations  1  have  been  present  at." 

"  I  eotirely  agree  with  you,"  thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend, "  that  religion  is 
love,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  as  it  is  the  happiest,  so 
it  is  the  cheerfulest  thing  in  the  world ;  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
moroseness,  sourness,  severity,  and  indeed  whatever  is  not  according  to 
the  softness,  sweetness,  and  gentleness  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  believe  it  is 
equally  contrary  to  all  preciseness,  stiffness,  affectation,  and  unnecessary 
singularity.  I  allow,  too,  that  prudence,  as  well  as  zeal,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  Christian  life.  But  I  do  not  yet  see  any  possible  case 
wherein  trifling  conversation  can  be  an  instance  of  it.  ...  I  am  not  for 
an  austere  manner  of  conversing — no ;  let  all  the  cheerfulness  of  faith  be 
there,  all  the  joyfulness  of  hope,  all  the  amiable  sweetness,  the  wiiming 
easiness  of  love.     If  we  must  have  art,  '  Iloec  mihi  enint  artes.'  '*♦ 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  gradual  rise  within  him,  even  in  Georgia,  of 
evangelical  views  and  sympatliies — I  need  hardly  say  that  I  use 
the  word  evangelical  in  no  narrow  sense — which  slowly  dispelled 
the  mystical  confusion  which  had  so  long  beclouded  him.    During 
the   latter  part,  at  any  rate,  of  his  American  experience,  it  is 
evident  that  underneath  the  outward  rule  which  was  maintained 
with  such  unrelenting  severity,  both  of  rubrical  observ-ance  and 
of  ascetic  discipline — and,  perhaps,   with  all  the  more  severity^ 
because  of  his  inward   rebeUion   against  the   yoke — there  wast. 
welling  up  within  him  a  fountain  of  time  Christian  self-knowledges 
and  a  passionate  longing  after  a  new  Ufe. 

He  left  Georgia  "a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man"  than  he  had  entereA 
it.     His  voyage  home  was  a  season  of  son-owful  review  and  self- 
searching.     He  had  good  right,  indeed,  to  feel  humbled.     As  yet; 
he  seemed  to  have  failed  in  eveiything  he  had  had  at  heart  since 
he  took  his  fellowship.  At  Oxford  he  had  much  personal  influence, 
but  his  labours  there  seemed  to  have  borne  but  httle  permanent 
fmit.     He  had  left  no  "  school  of  the  prophets  "  behind  him  at  the 
university.   His  career  in  Georgia  had  been  an  almost  ignominious 

♦  Tyerm&n's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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failure.  His  bitter  confessions,  written  during  the  voyage  home, 
and  immediately  after  his  retura,  are  well  known.  "  One  thing 
I  have  learnt  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  I  who  went  to 
America  to  convert  the  Indians  was  never  converted  myself." 

Wesley  himself,  in  after-Kfe,  took  a  less  severe  view  of  his  own 
case  and  character  at  this  period.  He  would  hardly,  in  1770,  have 
maintained,  as  he  affinned  in  1738,  that  he  was  an  unconverted 
man  during  all  the  time  he  w^as  in  Georgia.  But  to  his  life's  end 
he  held  that  he  was  in  many  and  important  respects  an  unen- 
lightened man,  and  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  filial  and  evan- 
gelical faith  and  in  that  spiritual  power  which  belong  to  the 
character  and  experience  of  a  Christian  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  understand  in  the  least  his  after- 
life, unless  it  be  apprehended  that,  in  1738,  a  vital  and  critical 
change  passed  on  his  experience,  and  one  which  transformed,  in 
many  ways,  his  character  for  all  his  following  course. 

Already,  before  he  had  landed  at  Deal  on  February  1,  1738, 
he  had  definitively  adopted  the  doctrine  of  "  Salvation  by  Faith," 
In  this  respect,  his  voyage  home,  with  his  unbroken  and  sohtary 
reflections  on  all  that  he  had  seen  and  learnt  during  the  two 
years  which  had  passed  since  his  leaving  England,  seems  to 
have  borne  decisive  fruit.  But  before  he  met  with  Bohler — which, 
however,  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  he  landed, — he  still  regarded 
faith  as  largely  a  question  of  creeds  and  of  the  intellect.  Bohler 
taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  faith  was  critically  and  essentially  a 
moral  act  and  habit  of  the  heart  and  soul,  exercised  through  the 
help  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  bearing  no  necessary  ratio  or  rela- 
tion whatever  to  i\iQ  quantum  oi  a  man's  creed,  or  to  any  intellectual 
process  or  attainment.  Having  once  accepted  this  doctrine, 
Wesley  never  afterwards  forgot  it. 

I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  shown  more  insight  in  dealing 
with  tliis  part  of  Wesley's  history  than  Miss  Wedgwood.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  stancHng  distinctly  apart  from  the  theology  of 
Wesley,  she  has  yet  appreciated  so  justly  the  spiritual  momenta  of 
his  development  as  a  man  of  faith  and  power. 

''  Wesley's  lionieward  voyage  in  1738,*'  says  Miss  AVedg'wood,  "  marks 
the  conclusion  of  his  Hi^h  Cliurcli  period.  He  abated  nothing*  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  either  then  or  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life ;  and  he  did  not  so  soon  reach  that  degree  of  inde{xjndence  of  her 
hierarchy  and  some  of  Iier  rules  which  marks  his  farthest  jxiint  of  diver- 
g'ence  ;  but  his  journals  during  this  voyage  chronicle  for  us  that  deep  dis- 
satisfaction whicli  is  felt  Avherever  an  earnest  nature  wakes  up  to  the 
incompleteness  of  a  traditional  religicjn  ;  and  his  after-life,  compared  with 
his  two  years  in  Georgia,  makes  it  evident  that  he  passed  at  this  time  into 
a  ncAv  spiritual  region.  .  .  .  '  By  Peter  Bohler,  in  the  hand  of  the 
great  God,'  he  writes  in  liis  journal,  ••  I  was,  on  March  5th,  fully  convinced 
of  the  want  of  that  faith  wherebv  we  are  saved.*  .  .  .  But  the  reader 
cannot  but  ask,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  conversion?     No  candid 
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person  can  read  the  account  of  Wesley's  life  before  and  after  the  change 
he  so  described  and  doubt  that  something  did  really  happen  then.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  most  memorable  of  all  events  when  any  one  wakes  up  to  the  con- 
viction that  besides  all  the  men  and  women  he  sees  round  about  him  there 
is  a  Peraon  who  is  not  seen,  but  who  is  just  as  real  as  they,  and  an  agent 
in  a  sense  in  which  they  are  not ;  when  he  comes  to  feel  that  certain 
results  are  due  to  the  will  of  God,  not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  any  one 
must  believe  in  it  who  believes  in  Him  at  all — ^that  He  is  almighty,  and 
could  prevent  it  if  he  chose — but  in  that  same  dii-ect,  personal  sense  in 
which  a  man's  lifting  his  hand  is  the  result  of  his  choosing  to  do  so.  It 
is  literally  and  simply  a  new  life.  An  element  is  come  into  the  man's 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men  which  alters  everything,  and  which,  in  the 
words  of  one  who  will  always  be  remembered  among  the  best  exponents 
of  this  change  (St.  Augustine),  makes  it  delightful  to  escape  from  that 
which  before  it  was  unendurable  to  give  up,  and  impossible  to  avoid 
that  which  it  was  before  impossible  to  do.  .  .  .  The  witness  that  the 
direct  influence  of  God  upon  the  spirit  of  man  was  not  confined  to  a 
remote  past  or  a  mysterious  future,  but  was  an  actual  fact  in  the  lives 
of  all  who  truly  deserved  the  name  of  Christian,  came  home  to  Wesley 
and  to  many  others  of  that  day  as  the  one  force  that  was  to  bind  a  society 
together  and  to  give  new  life  to  the  individual  soul.  .  .  -  The 
birthday  of  a  Christian  was  shifted  from  his  baptism  to  his  conversion^ 
and  in  that  change  the  partition  line  of  two  great  systems  is  crossed." 

Such  is  Miss  "Wedgwood's  philosophical  explanation,  in  general 
terms,  of  what  took  place  at  this  crisis  of  Wesley's  life.  Wesleyans 
say — as  AVesley  himself  would  have  said — that  the  explanation  is 
so  vague  and  general  as  to  be  essentially  defective.  There  is  not 
a  word  here  of  that  deep  sense  and  conviction  of  sin  and  helpless- 
ness which  lay  at  the  root  of  Wesley's  conversion  ;  nothing  of  the 
atoning  w^ork  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
and  it  marks  very  justly  the  critical  character  of  the  change,  of 
the  "  conversion,"  tlu-o ugh  which  Wesley  now  passed. 

At  the  first  with  Wesley,  as  with  most  men  of  that  age,  faith 
had  meant  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  creeds,  together 
with  the  submission  of  the  will  to  the  laws  and  services  of  the 
Church.  Of  course,  after  1730,  when  liis  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  rubrics  and  to  the  teachings  of  tradition,  hk 
faith,  thus  regarded,  included  in  its  scope  much  more  of  eccle- 
siastical observance  than  it  did  at  an  earUer  period.  Presently, 
to  the  two  elements  I  have  noted  was  added  a  third,  that,  viz., 
of  intense  contemplation  with  a  view  to  reaUze  the  mystical  union 
of  the  soul  with  God.  This  latter  element,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
theosophical,  not  evangeUcal.  The  mystical  ideas  of  contempla- 
tive union  with  God  began,  however,  in  Georgia  to  give  place  to 
the  thought  of  spiritual  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  Mysticism  faded 
away  by  degiees — ^lie  himself  says  he  could  hardly  tell  how — and 
evangelical  ideas  and  desires  took  possession  of  him  instead. 
These  grew  and  deepened  during  his  voyage  home.  Still,  until 
he  met  with  Bohler,  he  had  not  embraced,  scarcely,  it  would  seenv 
had  conceived,  the  idea  of  faith  as  being,  in  its  main  elem^rt^ 
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personal  trust  and  selfnaurrender,  as  having  for  its  central  object 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  inspired  and  sustained  by 
the  supernatural  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  yet 
faith  in  his  view  was  a  imion  of  intellectual  belief  and  of  v^olun 
tary  self-submission,  acted  out  day  by  day,  and  hour  after  hour, 
in  all  the  moraUties  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  all  the  prescribed 
means  and  services  of  the  Church,  Christ  being  held  in  view  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  race,  and  as  the  Exemplar  for  all  men.  From  this 
conception  of  faith  the  element  of  the  supernatural  was  wanting, 
and  equally  that  of  personal  tnist  for  salvation  on  the  atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  the  work  of  Peter  Bohler  was  to  convince  Wesley  that 
such  faith  as  this  was,  after  all,  but  a  man's  own  work,  the  result 
of  his  own  logic  and  will,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  true  vital  faith 
of  a  Christian.  Wesley,  after  many  days  of  close  controversy, 
was  at  length  convinced  that  the  Moravian  was  right.  "Mi 
frater,  mi  fmter,"  said  Bohler,  "  ista  philosophia  tua  excoquenda 
est."  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  this  task,  but  once 
effected,  it  seems  to  have  been  done  for  ever.  Wesley  confessed 
that  Bohler's  teaching  was  true  Gospel  teaching.  He  now 
believed  himself  for  the  first  time  to  understand  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  said,  "  I  am  crucified  unto  the  world,  and  the  world 
is  crucified  unto  me.  Neveiiheless  I  Uve  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Chiist 
Kveth  in  me,  and  the  life  that  I  now  Kve  in  the  flesh  is  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for 
me."  Such  faith  as  this,  and  such  only,  he  conceived  could  be 
said  to  be  "  faith  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  one 
place  he  describes  the  faith  of  the  behever  as  "the  loving, 
obedient  sight  of  a  present  and  reconciled  God."  He  believed 
himself  now  to  understand  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  the  inward  kingdom  of  God  as 
"  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

If  I  have  seemed  somewhat  to  labour  this  point,  it  is  because  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  understand  either  Wesley's  character  or 
his  course  without  imderstanding  the  critical  and  vital  change 
which  at  this  time  passed  upon  him.  Here  ended  really  his  High 
Church  stage  of  life.  Here  began  his  life  as  an  evangelist  and  a 
Church  revivalist.  All  dates  from  his  final  and  decisive  accept- 
ance of  Bohler  s  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  from  that 
which  followed  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  as  described  in  his  own 
words,  when  he  "  felt  his  heart  strangely  wanned ;  felt  that  he 
did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvation,"  and  had  "  an  assur- 
ance given  him  that  Christ  had  taken  away  his  sin,  and  saved  him 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."* 

*  This  **  assurance  **  was  what  Wesley,  in  his  mature  and  settled  theology,  spoke  of 
as  the  **  Witness  of  the  Spirit."    It  was  an  inward  persuasion  of  present  acceptance  and 
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From  this  time  forth  Wesley  was  no  longer  characteristically  a 
priest ;  his  vocation  was  pre-eminently  that  of  a  preacher.  He 
was  nev^r  again  to  be  a  settled  pastor ;  he  was  henceforth  to  be 
an  itinerant  evangeUst.  Though  for  some  time  yet  he  retained 
his  rubrical  scruples  and  punctiUos  as  to  the  necessity  of  episco- 
palian baptism,  and  even  went  so  far,  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
contrary  to  the  counsel  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  to  re-baptize 
Dissenters,  yet  henceforth  the  sacraments,  according  to  his  teach- 
ing, were  to  be  regarded  only  as  means  and  seals  of  grace,  not  as 
fountains  of  supernatural  power,  ministered  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  very  little  is  foimd  on  the  subject 
of  baptism  in  the  fourteen  volumes  of  Wesley's  works.  He  revised 
and  reissued,  under  his  own  name,  in  1756,  the  treatise  on  that 
subject  which  his  father  had  published  more  than  half  a  century 
before,  and  which  teaches  "  baptismal  regeneration"  after  the 
mildest  type  of  the  doctrine,  and  much  as  it  had  been  taught  by 
the  Puritan  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Elsewhere  all 
that  Wesley  says  on  the  subject,  besides  two  sentences  in  his 
"Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  to  which  I  refer  in  a  note 
below,  is  in  two  sermons,  and  amounts  altogether  to  but  a  few 
lines.  He  allows  that  infants  are  made  children  of  God  in 
baptism.  "  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  "  our  Church  supposes  that  all 
who  are  baptized  in  their  infancy  are  at  the  same  time  bom 
again ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  the  whole  office  for  the  baptism  of 
infants  proceeds  upon  this  supposition."  "  But  yet,"  he  insists, 
"  there  may  be  the  outward  sign,  where  there  is  not  the  inward 
grace."  "  Whatever  be  the  case  with  infants,  it  is  sure  all  oF' 
riper  years  who  are  baptized  are  not  at  the  same  time  bom. 
agam.  * 

favour;  but,  unliko  the  Calvinistic  *^  assuranco/*  had  no  distinct  reference  to  the  finaE^ 
perseverance  and  acceptance  of  the  believer.     It  was  not  for  some  years  that  Wesley's^ 
views  as  to  the  "Witness  of  the  Spirit,"  its  meaning,  and  its  relations  became  definite- 
and  settled.     Moravian  statements  of  experience  seem  at  first  to  have  left  him  in  mnclx. 
pei-ploxity.     Here,  in  a  note,  I  may  refer  to  another  specially  Wesloyan  doctrine,  whiclk. 
it  is  beside  my  plan  to  discuss  or  analyze  in  the  text — what  Wesley  was  accnstomed  tc^ 
speak  of  as  "  Christian  perfection,"  or  "  perfect  love."     Wesley  did  not  at  all  meaaL 
"  sinless  perfection."    But  his  analysis  of  human  nature  seems  to  have  been  metaphyw— 
cally  inadequate ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  his  statements  of  this  doctrixie  ^ 
however  glowing,  appear  to  be  philosophically  obscure,  if  not  sometimes  inconsistentw. 
There  has  always  been  some  difference  of  view  among  Methodists,  both  as  to  the  natnrtf 
of  Christian  perfection,  and  the  manner  or  the  stages  of  its  attainment.     John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  indeed,  did  not  always  agree  on  the  matter.     In  the  main,  however, 
this  Wcsleyan  tenet  must  bo  regarded  as  a  protest  against  extreme  Calvinistic  riew^ 
amounting  sometimes  to  gross  antinomian  perversions,   on  the   subject  of   "Impated 
righteousness"  and  indwelling  and  abiding  siu.     A  catena  of  eminent  writers,  beginning 
with   Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  including  both  saintly  Catholics  and  high  mystics 
of  different  nations,  have  built  on  the  teaching  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  an  exalted 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection. 

*  In  his  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  which  volume  is  not  included  in  the  genenl 
edition  of  his  "  Works,"  but  is  sold  separately,  Wesley  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  tha 
point  touched  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  Writing  on  Acts  xxii.  16,  he  aaj^ 
speaking  of  adults,  it  must  be  remembered :  **  Baptism  a£ninistered  to  real 
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These  words  occur  in  the  sermon  on  the  "  New  Birth."  In  his 
sermon  on  "  The  Marks  of  the  New  Birth"  he  only  refers  to  the 
subject  at  all  in  order  to  rebut  the  pretensions  of  those  who 
claimed  to  be  Christians  on  the  strength  of  their  baptism  when 
infants.  He  allows  that  as  infants  they  were  regenerated,  but 
asks  vehemently  and  repeatedly  of  what  avail  that  fact  can  be  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  now  beyond  question  living  godless  and 
wicked  lives.  Higher  than  this  John  Wesley's  baptismal  doctrine 
never  went,  so  far  as  his  writings  show.  The  most  remarkable 
thing,  indeed,  in  regard  to  Wesley's  teaching  on  baptism,  is  his 
reticence.  Many,  probably  most,  of  his  preachers  no  less  than  of 
his  people,  during  his  lifetime  rejected  altogether  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  he  never  required  any  of  them  to 
receive  it.  He  made  no  sign  except  to  repubUsh  the  treatise  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  to  make  the  brief  and  merely  inci- 
dental references  to  the  subject  which  I  have  noted  in  two  of  his 
sermons.  To  this  day  Wesleyan  Methodism  remains  destitute  of 
any  explicit  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  grace.  There 
are  still,  I  beUeve,  a  few  Wesleyan  ministers  who  receive  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  There  are  probably  many 
more  who  beUeve  in  what  Wesley  and  his  father  spoke  of  as  a 
**  principle  of  gi-ace"  imparted  to  the  soul  of  the  iiifant  in  baptism; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prevalent  conviction  within 
the  "Connexion"  is  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  I  imagine  that  the  variety  and  general  balance  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  modem  Methodism  are  not  very 
diflFerent  from  what  existed  in  early  Methodism  after  the  Con- 
nexion was  fully  and  widely  organized.  What  is  very  remarkable 
is,  that  Wesley  made  no  effort  to  convert  his  people  to  his  own 
opinions.  Indeed,  it  has  been  contended,  not  without  con- 
siderable show  of  reason,  that  Wesley  must,  in  his  later  years, 
have  ceased  to  hold,  or  at  least  have  come  to  doubt  of,  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  In  1784  he  prepared  and 
published,  originally  for  the  use  of  the  offshoot  Methodist  Church 
in  America,  "  The  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists,  with  other 
Occasional  Services,"  a  volume  which  still  holds  an  authorized 
and  honoured  place  among  Methodist  formularies,  although  the 
abridged  Sunday  service  here  given  is  seldom  prefen-ed  by 
Wesleyans  to  the  full  Church  Service  in  English  Wesleyan  chapels 

is  both  a  means  and  seal  of  pardon.  Nor  did  God  ordinarily,  in  the  pHmttive  Churchy 
bestow  this  on  any  except  throujs^h  this  means."  Compare  also  the  note  on  John  iii.  6. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  necessary  contrariety  between  what  I  have  now 
quoted,  and  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text.  I  may  here  remark  that,  in  his  **  Bampton 
Leetnres,"  Mr.  Curtcis  cites,  as  from  a  sermon  of  Wesley's,  a  passage  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  his  sermons,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  searched  through  them  in  vain 
to  find  it.  It  is  indeed  quite  nnliko  all  ho  has  written  on  the  subject.  Nor  does  the 
reference  to  voL  xix.  at  all  help  me.  The  standard  editions  of  "  Wesley's  Works  *'  only 
contain  fourteen  volumes. 
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where  the  Liturgy  is  in  ubg.  Iu  this  volume  are  oontl^MP 
iiisteatl  of  the  Thirty-uine  Articles,  twenty-five  Articles  of  Religisb, 
which  are  now  the  nuthoritative  efandard  of  the  largest  Protes- 
tant Church  ill  the  world — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  These  articles  are  for  the  most  part  substautially 
the  aarae,  or  nearly  so,  \vith  those  of  the  thirty-niue  to  which 
they  correspond.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  arc  inatcnally 
abridged.  This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  that  which  relatos 
to  baptism,  in  which  all  that  is  taught  as  to  the  nature  of  baptiem 
is,  that,  besides  being  a  sign  of  the  Christiau  profeseion,  it  is  "also 
a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth."  As  to  baptism  as  an 
instniment,  as  to  the  eft'ects  of  baptism,  not  a  word  is  said.  This 
article  proves,  at  all  events,  that  Wesley  had  iu  1784  coucladed 
not  to  Insist  on  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  aoy 
sense. 

As  to  the  Lord's  Supper  the  chbc  is  still  plainer.  Here  he  has 
in  vaiions  places  clearly  and  fully  expressed  his  \-iews,  and  tboee 
views  were  certainly  not  "what  would  in  the  present  day  be 
regarded  as  High  Church.  It  appeai-s,  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  to  be  more  than  doubtful  whether,  altliough  he  always  to 
Lis  latest  day  insisted  on  frefjuent  communion— indeed,  on 
"  constant  communion,"  that  is,  communion  at  every  opportuni^ 
— he  at  any  time  of  his  life  held  really  high  doctrine  as  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  1788  lie  published  a  sermon  which  he  had 
written  at  Oxford,  "  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,"  fifty-five  yean 
before — that  is,  in  1733 — when  he  carried  to  the  utmost  hiB 
rubrical  jVnglicanism  at  the  Uuiversity.  He  says,  in  the  brief 
preface  to  this  publication,  "  I  have  added  very  little,  but  re- 
trenched much,  as  I  then  used  more  words  than  1  do  now.  But 
I  thank  God  I  have  not  yet  seen  cause  to  alter  my  sentiments  in 
any  point  which  is  therein  delivered."  The  only  phraa©  in  the 
sermon  which  looks  hke  high  sacramental  doctrine  is  one  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  "  Christian  sacrifice."  But 
that  he  uses  this  phrase  iu  a  merely  figurative  sense  is  certain  atid 
evident  from  the  explicit  statements  which  precede  and  follow. 
He  says:  "  As  our  bodies  are  strengthened  by  bread  and  wiue,  so 
are  our  souls  by  these  tokens  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
"  The  design  of  this  sacrament  is,  the  continual  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  Chiist  by  eating  bread  and  driiilung  wine,  which  are 
the  outward  signs  of  the  inward  grace,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ."  '•  As  the  apostles  were  obhged  to  bleaa,  break,  and  g^vo 
the  bread  to  all  that  joined  w4th  them  in  these  holy  things,  so 
were  all  Christians  obliged  to  receive  those  signs  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood.  Here,  therefore,  the  bread  and  wine  are  commanded 
to  be  received  in  rememhmnce  of  his  death  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  ^^^^ 
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There  are  distinct  indications  that  at  the  time  John  Wesley 
pablished  this  old  Oxford  sermon  he  was,  in  different  ways, 
returning  in  his  extreme  old  age  (84 — 85)  to  the  love  of  his  youth. 
His  brother  Charles,  whose  strong  Anglican  bias  had  led  Wesley 
to  take  the  other  side,  in  order  to  hold  the  balance  safely  and 
wisely  with  his  preachers,  had  been  some  years  dead ;  his  anti- 
Church  of  England  preachers — ^he  had  many  such — respected  his 
great  age  and  waited  for  his  death  to  assert  their  own  ideas  and 
claims ;  his  enemies,  on  all  sides  round,  were  now  at  peace  with 
him ;  he  was  no  longer  proscribed  or  attacked  by  any  section  of 
the  clergy,  but  was  publicly  honoured  by  very  many,  including 
men  of  the  highest  distinction ;  and  he  was  not  altogether 
superior  to  the  fond  clingings  and  idolatries  of  age,  which  lead 
men  to  look  back  so  lovingly  to  the  memories  and  affections  of 
their  youth.  Hence  he  became  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  Hfe 
more  Anglican  in  his  feelings  than  he  had  been  at  perhaps  any 
time  since  his  conversion.  And  yet  he  came  no  nearer  to  high 
AngUcan  doctrine  as  to  the  real  presence,  as  to  sacramental 
mysteries  and  efficacy,  than  may  be  imderstood  from  the  foregoing 
quotations. 

The  sermon  from  which  I  have  quoted  is  not  included  among 
the  standard  sermons  which  all  Methodist  preachers  are  required 
to  read  and  to  accept,  as  containing  the  general  system  of  Metho- 
dist theology.  All  he  says  on  the  subject  in  his  standard  sermons 
is  contained  in  the  one  on  "  The  Means  of  Grace,"  and  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  modern  sacraraentarian  "  Anglo- 
Catholics.''  "  '  He  said,  Take,  eat :  this  is  My  body ' — that  is,  the 
sacred  sign  of  My  body."  "  *  He  took  the  cup,  saying,  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament'  or  covenant,  *  in  My  blood:'  the  sacred  sign 
of  that  covenant."  *'  *  As  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come  : '  ye  openly 
exhibit  the  same  by  these  visible  signs,  ye  manifest  your  solemn 
remembrance  of  His  death,  till  He  cometh  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven." 

There  is  other  evidence  of  Wesley's  doctrine  on  this  subject 
which,  though  indirect,  is  yet  decisive,  and  in  entire  harmony  with 
what  has  thus  far  been  before  us.  He  sanctioned  in  his  middle- 
age  the  publication  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Brevint's  tractate  on 
"The  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,"  as  a  preface  to  his 
brother  Charles'  "  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper."  "  The  Lord's 
Supper,"  Dr.  Brevint  teaches,  "  was  chiefly  ordained  for  a  Sacra- 
ment (1)  to  represent  the  sufferings  of  Christ  which  are  past,  whereof 
it  is  a  memorial;  (2)  to  convey  the  first  fruits  of  these  sufferings  in 
present  graces^  whereof  it  is  a  means  ;  and  (3)  to  assure  us  of  glory 
to  come,  whereof  it  is  an  infallible  pledged  And,  as  to  the  crucial 
point,  on  the  second  of  these  heads  he  thus  explains  himself  more 
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precisely  :  "  His  body  and  blood  have  everywliercy  but  especially  at 
this  Sacrament,  a  true  and  real  presence,  .  .  .  Since  He  is  gone 
up,  He  sends  down  to  earth  the  graces  that  spring  continually  both 
from  His  everlasting  sacrifice,  and  from  the  continual  intercessioii 
that  attends  it."*  Perhaps  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  last 
passage  cited  that  Dr.  Brevint  believed  in  the  Lutheran  dogma  of 
the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  bodily  presence.  But  it  is  evident  that 
he  did  not  beheve  in  the  real  corporeal  presence  of  our  Lord  in 
and  under  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  in  viiiue  of  the  priestly 
consecration.  Brevint's  doctrine  Charles  Wesley  transfused  into 
ecstatic  hymns,  which  are  full  of  the  "  real  presence  "  indeed^  but 
contain  no  trace  of  any  doctrine  equivalent  to  the  modem  High 
*'  CathoUc  "  teaching  as  to  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  incarnate 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  seems  evident,  accordingly,  that  however  extreme  may  hav« 
been  Wesley's  High  Churchmanship  at  Oxford,  he  held  no  high 
Anglo-Catholic  tenets  as  to  the  sacraments  during  his  after-life. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist  at 
least,  he  had  at  any  time  held  doctrine  which  woidd  now  be 
regarded  as  high.  At  Oxford  he  was  full  of  devotional  ritualism ; 
he  had  a  great  reverence  also  for  piimitive  symbolism  and  for 
ancient  tradition  generally,  and  accordingly  at  one  time  would 
have  the  sacramental  wine  mixed  with  water.  He  insisted  strongly 
on  baptism,  as  he  did  on  eveiy  rubrical  requirement,  however 
minute  or  punctilious.  As  a  loyal  and  obedient  Churchman  he 
conceived  himself  bound  by  his  ordination  vows  to  make  a 
conscience  of  all  these  matters.  He  laid  great  stress  on  ''con- 
stant communion,"  and  on  full  and  close  preparation  for  such 
communion,  including  confession  to  the  minister.  But  he  did 
not  even  in  Oxford  believe  in  anv  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
mystical  and  supernatural  bodily  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  consecrated  elements,  as  now  taught  by  advanced  High 
Cliurchmen. 

For  many  months  before  liis  "conversion" — in  Georgia,  on  tlie 
voyage  home,  and  in  the  interval  after  liis  return — a  process  of 
undermining  had  been  going  on,  which  had  left  his  system  of 
High  Church  habits  and  observances  almost  without  a  foimdation. 
After  his  conversion,  the  undeiTiiiued  fabric  fell  into  manifest  iiiins, 
although  some  fragments  of  it  were  left  standing  for  several  years 
afterwards.  What  passed  immediately  after  his  conversion  between 
himself  and  liis  friends  the  Huttons  is  very  significant,  although 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Huttons  are  the  narrators,  and 
may  perhaps  have  represented  what  took  place  more  sharply  and 
startlingly  than  it  would  appear  if  we  possessed  Wesley's  own 

•  The  Poetical  \yorks  of  J.  and  C.  Wesley,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186,  197. 
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account.  Mr.  Hutton,  let  me  explain,  was  a  retired  clergjonan, 
who  had  been  long  a  particular  friend  of  the  Wesley  brothers, 
having  been  intimate  with  Samuel  Wesley  when  he  was  one  of 
the  masters  at  Westminster  School,  and  his  near  neighbour.  Mr. 
Hutton's  house  was  in  College  Street,  Westminster.  Here,  a  few 
days  after  Wesley's  "  conversion  " — the  hour,  that  is,  when,  as  he 
himself  describes  it,  his  heart  was  "strangely  warmed,"  and  he 
found  rest  and  peace  through  faith  in  Christ  for  salvation — ^Mr. 
Hutton  was  reading  to  a  company  in  his  study  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
BlackalVs,  when  Wesley  stood  up  and  told  those  present  that  five 
days  before  he  was  not  a  Christian.  "  Mr.  Hutton,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Tyerman's  account,  "  was  thunderstrack,  and  said,  '  Have  a  care, 
Mr.  Wesley,  how  you  despise  the  benefits  received  by  the  two 
sacraments;'  but  Wesley  repeated  his  declaration,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hutton  answered,  *  If  you  have  not  been  a  Christian  ever 
since  I  knew  you,  you  have  been  a  great  hypocrite,  for  you  made 
us  all  beheve  that  you  were  one.'  To  this  Wesley  rejoined, 
*  When  we  renounce  everything  but  faith  and  get  into  Christ, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  have  we  any  reason  to  beUeve  that  we  are 
Christians.' " 

The  language  Wesley  used  may  have  been  ci-ude  or  unguarded, 
or  perhaps  only  an  imperfect  account  of  it  may  here  be  given, 
but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  this  relation  nor  as  to  its  meaning.  As  Miss  Wedg- 
wood says,  in  words  already  quoted,  to  Wesley's  transformed 
apprehension,  "  the  birthday  of  a  Christian  was  shifted  from  his 
baptism  to  his  conversion,  and  in  that  change  the  partition  hne  of 
two  great  systems  is  crossed."  The  date  of  Wesley's  Christian 
birthday,  according  to  this  reckoning,  was,  as  we  have  noted. 
May  24,  1738.  Let  that  date  be  well  marked.  Wesley's  inner 
and  essential  ultra-High-Churchmansliip  belongs  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding this  date.  After  this  period  he  may  have  been  in  a  cei-tain 
sense  a  High  Churchman — it  is  certain  he  was  never  a  Low 
Churchman  in  the  modern  sense,  he  was  indeed  rather  broad  than 
low — but  his  High  Churchmanship  in  after-life,  and  through  the 
npace  of  half  a  century,  included  neither  high  sacramentarian 
doctrine  nor  servile  veneration  for  rubrics,  nor  any  behef  in  either 
the  virtue  or  the  reality  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  apos- 
toUcal  succession." 

Wesley's  conversion  took  place  at  a  religious  fellowship-meeting, 
held  in  Aldersgatc  Street,  connected  with  one  of  those  Societies 
organized  within  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  the  names  of 
Dr.  Homeck  and  Dr.  Woodward  are  associated,  and  the  propriety 
and  special  value  of  which  had  been  defended  so  vigorously  by 
the  Rector  of  Epworth  forty  years  before.  It  was  while  one  was 
reading  Luther  on  the   Galatians  that  the  critical  change  took 
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place.     It  is  no  wonder  that  fellowship-meetingts  hencefortli  were 
iitBt'parable  from  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Weeleys. 

'■  WheJi  Wesley  returned  from  America,"  says  Mias  Wedgwood, '"  theiie 
wcietien  formed  the  natural  organization  for  one  who  desired  fellowship  in 
a  religious  body  more  developed  aud  coherent  than  the  Church  of  Enj^iuid, 
atid  it  was  in  these  societies  that  all  tho  chief  peculiarities  of  Methodism 
took  their  rise.  The  Methodist  class-meeting  was  no  more  than  'the 
weekly  conference  among  young  communicanta '  recommended  by  the  eaHier 
body,  thereby  to  '  admonish  and  wat^h  over  one  another,  and  to  fortify 
each  other  against  those  temptations  which  assault  them  from  tbe  woHd 
and  their  own  corraptions  '  (Dr.  Woodward's  Account,  p.  75).  -  And  Ihew 
persons,  knowing  eacli  other's  manner  of  life  and  their  particular  frailties 
and  temptations,  jjartly  by  their  familiar  conversation,  and  partJy  from 
tlieir  own  inward  experience,  can  much  better  inspect,  admonish,  and  guard 
each  other  than  the  most  careful  immster  usually  can.'  Here  wo  have  au 
exact  description  of  a  Methodist  class- meeting,  written  about  four  years 
before  Wesley  was  bom  (1699).  Like  the  early  Methodists,  too,  the 
religious  societies  were  distin^ished  by  their  frequent  communiou,  and  tbe 
reverence  paid  by  them  to  this  rite ;  ihey  had  also  tlieir  charitable  fund, 
and  their  stewards  elected  yearly." 

These  earlier  f>ocietic8  however,  were,  as  Miss  Wedgwood  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  distinctively  Church  Societies.     Their  spirit  and  tone 
were  in  conformity  with  tbe  views  and  feelings  of  the  Wcslern 
before   they  had   embraced    Peter  Biihler's  teaching  as   to  the 
"righteousness   of  faith."     Orthodoxy,  the   instituted    means  of 
grace,  and  beneficence — summed  up  for  these  societies  all  that 
appei'taiiiedto  the  CJliristian  character  and  profession.   Of  tho  "new 
heart"  and  the  "new  life"'  their  members  knew  nothing.     "The 
spirit  of  the  older  societies,"  as  Miss  AVcdgwood  says,  "  was  not 
only  imlike  that  of  Methodism,  it  was  the  verj-  spirit  frora  which    . 
Methodism  was  a  reaction."     Hence  the  ideas  and  experience  oT'j^* 
the  Wesleys  after  they  had  become  disciples  of  their  Moraviaiu 
teacher  were  to  these  societies  as  new  wine  to  old  bottles.     Some« 
of  the  members,  no  doubt,  followed  the  Wesleys  and  became  par — 
takers  of  tho  like  experience.     But  many  were  filled  with  alanoc 
and  dismay.     It   was   probably   at   a   meeting  of  one   of  theses 
societies  that  Wesley,  at  Mr.  Hntton's  house,  startled  his  host  an£ 
hostess  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described. 

Wesley  did  not  at  once,  perhaps  never  did  fonnally,  separatcia 
liimself  from  these  Church  societies.  From  many  of  them  he  wae* 
before  long  excluded ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  donbt.  And,  thoug^irff'S 
he  continued  for  a  time  to  attend  some  of  them,  and  to  try  to  dc::»  J 
good  thi'ough  them^ — as  did  hie  brother  (Hiarles  likewise,  who  ha£:»  -* 
"  found  peace  through  believing  "  some  days  earlier  than  himselr-r^ 
— yet  he  found  the  Mora\'ian  Society  more  congAiial :  at  finrt-"* 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  find  there  just,  what  lie  needed.  Accordiuglii^;;;^' 
he  became  a  member  of  tho  MoraHaii  Society,  and  attended  it*-:^*' 
meetings  at  Fetter  Lane.     He  could  do  tliis  without  affecting  hit   "^M 
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poaitioQ  ill  the  Church  of  England.  The  Moravian  Society  was 
oue  thing,  the  MoraWan  Churcli  another.  To  tliia  day  there  are 
iQ  BuiiHia  many  members  of  the  Greek  Church  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Moravian  Society.  Indeed  there  have  been  not  a 
few  Roman  Catholics,  and,  I  believe,  there  still  are  eorae.  included 
within  the  Itloravian  Societies.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
distiuction  between  membere  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Church  came 
to  an  end  in  this  country.  Till  within  the  last  twenty  years  there 
were  still  lingering  in  London  a  few  ancient  members  of  the 
Moravian  Society  who  had  never  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  this  respect  the  relations  of  the  Moravian 
Society  in  England  to  other  Chnrehos  strictly  resembled  the 
relations  of  Wesley's  own  Methodism  to  other  Churches,  as  tliose  re- 
lations were  defined  a  few  years  later.  Sloravianism  in  this,  ae  in 
so  many  other  points,  furnished  a  model  fur  Methodism.  As  to  the 
Mora\-ian  Church — an  ancient  and  hiernrchical  community — with 
many  peculiar  and  some  very  primitive-seeming  customs  and 
usages — that  was  and  is  a  strict  and  seclusive  fellowship  into 
which  none  can  obtain  entrance  except  with  solemn  form  and 
ceremony. 

But  Wesley  could  not  remain  a  mere  Church  of  England 
Moravian.  If  the  English  Moravian  Society  had  not  been  led 
away — as  for  a  season  it  undoubtedly  was — into  the  worse  than 
foolish  vagaries  which  were  taught  by  such  meu  as  Slolther  and 
Spangenberg,  it  is  cei-tain  that  Wesley  must  before  long  have 
been  cuiiHtraincd  to  found  and  organize  his  own  societies.  As  it 
was,  after  long  and  patient  forbearance  he  separated  himself  in 
1740  from  the  Moravians,  and  organized  a  society  of  his  own  at 
the  Foundiy,  Moorfields,  an  old  place  which  he  had  a  short 
while  before  secured  for  his  ovm  use,  and  had  repaired  and  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  of  religious  meetings.  This  was  the  real 
beginuing  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  as  an  organized  system.  The 
private  felloW8hii>raeeting — a  little  later  organized  systematically 
as  a  claefr-meetiug — was  its  nucleus,  its  "  germ  cell,"  as  it  has  been 
truly  called  by  Wesleyan  writers. 

Such  meetings  as  these,  however,  could  be  of  Kttle  avail  apart 
from  the  work  of  preaching.  Preaching,  indeed,  was  the  charae- 
tdriatic  force  of  the  new  movement  of  which  the  Wesleya  had 
become  chief  hghts  and  leaders.  \\'hitefield  had  already  given 
evidence  of  this.  Himself  formerly  one  of  Wesley's  Oxford  pupils 
and  religious  disciples,  he  had,  as  all  meu  know^,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  evangelical  faith  and  esperience,  and  passed  iuto 
the  enjoyment  of  tlio  "  new  life  "  before  either  of  the  brothers. 
Aa  an  immediate  consequence  he  had  become  a  preacher — a 
preacher  of  extraordinary  power  and  miboimded  popularity.  He, 
however,  was  in  America  during  the  early  months  which  followed 
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the  coovereion  of  the  brothers.  Now  the  Wealeys,  having  passed 
through  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  W'liitefield,  had,  like  lum. 
become  preachers.  In  popularity  they  presently  became  the 
rivals  of  \VbitefieId,  while  as  reapecta  decisive  and  penuoncnt 
resulta,  John  Wesley's  power  as  a  preacher  was  even  superior  to 
that  of  Whitefield.' 

In  all  that  I  have  now  described  we  see  evidences  of  the 
essential  change  in  ecclesiastical  bias  which  had  passed  upon 
Wesley.  Henceforth  his  dominant  tendency  was  altogether 
different  from  what  it  had  been  before.  His  face  was  now  set  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

Wesleyan  writers  take  their  stand  here.  None  have  shown  so 
distinctly  and  ihlly  the  rigid  and  exceswve  Churchmanahip  of 
Wesley  up  to  the  date  1738.  But  they  insist  that,  from  that  date, 
everything  was  essentially  different,and  that  the  essential  difference 
very  swiftly  developed  into  striking  results. 

The  High  Churchman,  they  argue,  makes  salvation  to  be 
directly  dependent  on  sacramental  grace  and  apostolical  succession. 
Whereas  the  Evangehcal  believer,  the  man  who  has  received  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  as  it  was  taught  by  Peter  Biihler, 
aod  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Reformed  Churches  in  general. 
learns  from  St.  Paul  that  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  Word  of  God."  Hence,  according  to  his  conviction,  the 
Christian  salvation — ^justificatioTi,  regeueiation,  and  sancti&catiou 
— must  be  i-eahzed  by  means  of  the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
Truth  and  life  are  for  him  indissolubly  associated.  He  cannot 
forget  the  words  of  the  Word  Himself,  "Sanctify  them  through 
Thy  Truth ;  Thy  word  is  Truth ;"  and  again,  "  I  am  the  \A'ay.  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life ;"  nor  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  when  ho  speaks 
of  himself  and  Iiia  fellow-workers  as  "by  manifestation  of  the 
truth  commending  themselves  to  eveiy  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  It  is  the  truth  in  the  sacraments,  according  to 
his  view,  which  fiUs  them  with  blessing  to  those  who  receive  them 
with  faith ;  they  are  ■'  signs  and  seals,"  eloquent  symbols  and 
moat  sacred  pledges;  but  they  are  not,  in  and  of  themselvea 
saturated  with  grace  and  life  ;  tliey  are  not  the  only  organ  and 
vehicle  through  which  grace  flows  to  the  members  of  Christ's 
mystical  body,  altogether  inespective  of  any  divijie  truth  appre- 
hended and  embraced  by  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  believer. 

They  admit  that,  up  to  1738,  Wesley  had  been  a  High  Church 
Ritualist,  but  they  insist  that  all  his  life  afterwards  he  taught  the 
Evangehcal  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith;  that  he  very  soon,  and 
once  for  all,  discarded  the  "  fable,"  as  he  called  it,  of  "  apostolical 
succession,"  and  that  he  presently  gave  up  all  that  is  now  uiider- 
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stood  to  belong  to  the  sygteni,  -whether  theological  or  eccleaiaR-  ■ 
ficaL  of  High  Church  Anglo-Catholicism.  •'  The  grave-clothes  of 
ritualistic  snpeitrtition,"  they  say.  "  still  hung  about  him  for  a 
while,  even  after  he  had  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  and  had, 
iu  his  heart  and  soul,  been  set  loose  and  free ;  and  he  only  cast 
them  off  gradually.  But  the  new  principle  he  had  embraced  led," 
08  they  affirm,  "before  long  to  his  complete  emaneipatdoii  from 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  High  Church  ecclesiasticiBra." 

Such  language  as  this  may  seem  to  High  Churchmen  harsh,  and 
perhaps  uncharitable,  but  the  one  question  really  is,  liow  far  it  is 
■warranted  by  the  history  aud  the  recorded  eentimeuts  of  Wesley 
liimself  after  the  year  1738.  Modern  Wcsleyana  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  High  Church  than  their  founder.  I  propose. 
accordingly,  to  show  now  in  some  detail  what  Wesley  did  actually 
claim  and  hold  as  to  matters  ecclesiastical  during  the  half-century 
which  followed  his  "  conversion."  Ecclesiastical  claims  and  theories 
are  founded  ou  theolo^cal  dogmas.  We  shall  see  how  the  newly- 
received  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  faith  gave  colour  and  form  to 
the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  views  as  to  the  public  ministry  of  the 
word,  and  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  more 
hazardous  and  untenable,  according  to  the  standard  of  High 
Chnrcbmen,  tlian  those  which  were  maintained  by  John  Wesley, 

He  held,  as  I  will  presently  show,  after  the  year  1745,  that,  the 
office  of  presbyter  or  priest  and  that  of  bishop  being  originally 
and  essentially  one,  he,  as  a  presbyter,  had  the  abstract  and 
essential  right  to  ordaiu  presbyters,  in  a  new  sphere — a  sphere 
of  his  own  creation,  so  to  speak — if  by  his  so  doing  neither  he 
nor  they  whom  he  ordained  became  intruders  into  other  com- 
manions,  or  trespassers  within  other  jurisdictious.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  he  ordained  "presbyters,"  and  even  "supeiintendents"* 
or  bishops,  for  America ;  he  ordained  presbyters  for  Scotland ; 
and  eventually  even  conceived  himself  to  be  constrained  and 
driven  to  ordain  presbyters  to  assist  hira  in  administering  the 
sacraments  to  liis  own  societies  in  England,  one  of  his  strong 
pleas  being  that  the  clergy  in  many  instances  would  not  admit  his 
people  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Indeed  there  is  high  authority — the 
authority  of  Samuel  Bradbura,  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  eminent 
preachers — for  saying  that  Wesley  went  so  far,  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1788,  as  to  consecrate  one  of  his  English  preachers  as 
"  superintendent,"  or  bishop.  The  Methodist  Conference  did  but 
extend  this  principle  to  its  obvious  consequences  when,  a  few 
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years  after  his  death,  those  of  them  whom  Wesley  had  abeady 
ordained  were  presumed  to  have  the  power  to  share  their  pre- 
rogatives with  their  brethren  and  partners  in  common  charge  of 
the  societies,  so  that  all  the  societies  which  desired  it  might 
receive  the  sacraments  from  their  own  preachers. 

Quite  as  radical,  indeed,  as  any  opinion  of  a  modem  Methodist 
on  these  points,  and  far  more  stalling,  as  coming  from  John 
Wesley,  is  the  following  passage  contained  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference  for  the  year  already  noted,  1745  : — 

"  Q.  1. — Can  he  be  a  spiritual  governor  of  the  Church  who  is  not  a 
believer  nor  a  member  of  it  ? 

"  A, — It  seems  not :  though  he  may  be  a  governor  in  outward  things 
by  a  power  derived  from  the  King. 

"  Q.  2. — ^What  are  properly  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

"  A, — The  rubrics ;  and  to  those  we  submit  as  the  ordinance  of  man,  for 
the  Lord's  sake. 

"  Q.  3. — ^But  is  not  the  will  of  our  governors  a  law  ? 

"  A. — ^No ;  not  of  any  governor,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Therefore,  if  any 
bishop  wills  that  I  should  not  preach  the  Gospel,  his  will  is  no  law  to  me. 

"  Q.  4. — But  what  if  he  produce  a  law  against  your  preaching  ? 

"  A. — I  am  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

"  Q.  5. — Is  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent  church  government 
most  agreeable  to  reason  ? 

"  A. — The  plain  origin  of  church  government  seems  to  be  this.  Christ 
sends  forth  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Some  who  hear  him  repent  and  believa 
the  Grospel.  They  then  desire  him  to  watch  over  them,  to  build  them  up 
in  the  faith,  and  to  guide  their  souls  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  Independent  congregation  subject  to  no  pastor  but  their 
own;  neither  liable  to  be  controlled  in  things  spiritual  by  any  other  man 
or  body  of  men  whatsoever. 

"  But  soon  after,  some  from  other  parts,  who  are  occasionally  present 
while  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  Him  that  sent  him,  beseech  him  to  come 
over  to  help  them  also.     Knowing  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  he  consents, 
yet  not  till  he  has  conferred  with  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and,  with  their  advice,  appointed  one  or  more  who  have  gifts  and 
grace  to  watch  over  the  flock  till  his  return. 

"  If  it  pleases  God  to  raise  another  flock  in  the  new  place,  before  he 
leaves  them  he  does  the  same  thing,  appointing  one  whom  God  has  fitted 
for  the  work  to  watch  over  these  souls  also.  In  like  manner,  in  every 
place  where  it  pleases  God  to  gather  a  little  flock  by  His  Word,  he 
appoints  one  in  his  absence  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  rest,  and  to  assist 
them  of  the  abilities  which  God  giveth.  These  are  deacons^  or  servants  of 
the  church,'  and  look  on  the  first  pastor  as  their  common  father.  And  all 
these  congregations  regard  him  in  the  same  light,  and  esteem  him  still 
as  the  shepherd  of  their  souls. 

"  These  congregations  are  not  absolutely  independent ;  they  depend  oa 
one  pastor,  though  not  on  each  other. 

"  As  these  congregations  increase,  and  as  their  deacons  grow  in  years 
and  grace,  they  need  other  subordinate  deacons  or  helpers,  in  respect  of 
whom  they  may  be  called  presbyters  or  elders,  as  their  father  in  the  Lord 
may  be  called  the  bishop  or  overseer  of  them  all. 

"  Q.  6. — Is  mutual  consent  absolutely  necessary  between  the  pastor  and 
his  flock  ? 

"-4. — ^No  qi.e^tion.  I  cannot  guide  any  soid  unless  he  consent  to  be 
guided  by  me.   Neither  can  any  soul  force  me  to  guide  him  if  I  consent  fi0t 
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"  Q.  7. — Does  the  ceasing  of  this  consent  on  either  side  dissolve  that 
relation? 

"  A. — It  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  If  a  man  no  longer  con- 
sent to  be  goided  by  me,  I  am  no  longer  his  guide :  I  am  free.  If  one 
will  not  guide  me  any  longer,  I  am  free  to  seek  one  who  will,'*  • 

This  remarkable  extract  contains  implicitly  the  whole  theory  of 
Methodist  government  and  discipline,  regarded  as  an  organization 
created  and  controlled  by  Wesley  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
souls  and  of  watching  over  his  converts.  Wesley  regarded  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  bishop,  his  ''  assistants "  or  chief  preachers  in 
charge  as  quasi-presbyters,  and  the  jmiior  or  probationary 
*'  helpers  "  as  a  sort  of  deacons.  K  he  never  carried  out  this  con- 
ception thoroughly  in  practice  and  especially  never  conceded  to 
his  chief  preachers  generally  the  distinct  status  of  presbyters,  it 
was  because  he  cherished,  more  or  less,  though  with  heavy  doubts 
and  misgivings,  the  hope  that  the  bishops  of  his  Church  might  be 
brought  to  give  virtual  effect  to  his  desires,  and  that  Methodism 
might  become  an  affiliated  branch  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  and  it  is  very  singular,  that  even  at  the  time 
he  penned  the  remarkable  extract  just  given,  Wesley  still  retained 
some  considerable  relics  of  his  ecclesiastical  High  Churchmanship. 
The  date  of  the  minute  is  August,  1745.  On  December  27th  of 
the  same  year  he  prints  in  his  journal  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Hall — a  letter  well  knovni  and  often  quoted  by  Churclmien — in 
which  he  upholds  the  doctrines  of  apostolical  succession,  and  of 
the  threefold  order  of  the  ministry.  On  the  very  next  page 
of  his  journal,  however,  under  date  Januaiy  20,  1746  —  and 
no  doubt  the  juxtaposition  was  calculated  and  intended  by  the 
journalist — he  declares  and  publishes  his  definitive  renunciation 
of  these  selfsame  views,  as  the  result  of  reading  Lord  (Oian- 
cellor)  King's  ''  Accoimt  of  the  Pi-imitive  Church."  From  this 
conclusion  he  never  afterwards  swerved.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Charles  many  years  afterwards  (1785) 
he  spoke  of  "  the  uninterrupted  succession  "  as  "  knowing  it  to 
be  a  fable,  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove."t 

During  his  subsequent  com-se  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  himself 
as  "  a  Scriptural  Episcopos ;"  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  acted  on 
this  persuasion. 

In  the  "Disciplinary  Minutes"  for  1746 J  it  is  said  that  the 
Wesleys  and  their  helpers  may  *'  perhaps  be  regarded  as  extra- 
ordinary messengers,  designed  of  God  to  provoke  the  others  to 

•  Minutes  of  Conferonco,  vol.  i  pp.  20,  27.    Last  edition. 

t  Jack8on*8  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  yoL  ii.  p.  395.  Twenty-four  years  before  this, 
in  17C1,  he  had  said  the  same  thing  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Chronicle^  in  reply  to  a 
trmct  entitled,  "A  Caveat  against  the  Methodists."— iror/:?,  iii.  42  (Journal,  Feb. 
13—20,  1761). 

X  Minutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  31. 
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jealousy/*'  The  following  suggestive  question  and  answer  are 
also  given  in  the  same  Minutes.  **  Why  do  we  not  use  more 
form  and  solemiiity  in  the  receiving' of  a  new  labourer? — We 
purposely  decline  it :  first,  because  there  is  something  of  stateli- 
ness  in  it ;  second,  because  we  would  not  make  haste.  We  desire 
to  follow  Providence  as  it  gradually  opens."  The  Minutes  for 
1747  contain  the  following  decisive  series  of  questions  and 
answers  v — 

"  Q.  6. — ^Does  a  church  in  the  New  Testament  always  mean  a  single 
congpnegatioi)  ? 

"^. — ^AVe  believe  it  does.    We  do  not  recoUect  any  instance  to  the 
contrary. 

"  Q.  7. — ^What  instance  or  ground  is  there  then  in  the  New  Testament 
for  a  National  Church  ? 

"^. — ^We  know  none  at  all.    We  apprehend  it  to  be  a  merely  political 
institution. 

"  Q.  8. — ^Are  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  plainly 
described  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

"  A. — ^AVe  think  they  are  ;  and  believe  they  genemlly  obtained  in  the- 
churches  of  the  apostolic  age. 

"  Q.  9. — But  are  you  assured  that  Grod  designed  the  same  plan  should 
obtain  in  aU  churches  throughout  all  ages. 

"  A . — ^We  are  not  assured  of  this  ;  because  we  do  not  know  that  it  i^ 
asserted  in  Holy  Writ. 

"  Q.  10. — If  this  plan  were  essential  to  a  Christian  church,  what  wooldL 
become  of  all  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches  ? 

"  A, — It  would  follow  they  are  no  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  a  coifc> — 
sequence  full  of  shocking  absurdity. 

"  Q.  11. — In  what  age  was  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  first  assert^^ 
in  England  ? 

-'  .4. — About  the  middle  of  Queeu  Elizabeth's  reign.  Till  then,  all  tl 
bishops  and  clergy  in  England  continually  allowed  and  joined  in  tl 
ministration  of  those  wlio  were  not  episcopally  ordained. 

"  Q.  12. — Must  there  not  be  nmuberless  accidental  varieties  in  t"! 
government  of  various  churches  ? 

^^  A, — There  must,  in  the  natm'e  of  things.     For  as  God  variously 
j)enses  His  gifts  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  both  the  offices  the 
selves  and  the  officera  in  each  ought  to  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

"  Q.  13. — ^Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  determinate  plan  of  church  govern- 
ment appointed  in  Scriptm-e  ? 

"  A. — Without  doubt,  because  the  wisdom  of  God  had  a  regard  to  this 
necessary  variety. 

"  Q.  14. — Was  there   any  thought  of  uniformity  in  the  government 
of  all  chm-ches  until  the  time  of  Constantino '? 

"  A. — It  is  certain  there  was  not,  and  would  not  have  been  then  h^ 
men  consulted  the  Word  of  God  only."* 

So  far  Wesley  had  travelled  since  1738,  so  thoroughly  different 
were  his  views  in  1747  from  what  they  had  been  in  1735.  So 
profound  was  the  contradiction  between  the  principles  of  the 
Oxford  Methodist,  and  of  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Connexion 
of  societies.    The  former  was  a  priest  and  pastor  among  **the 

*  Minutes,  vol.  L  p.  86.    Ltast  Editifoau 
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^HHbok  of  the  propljets,"  devoted  to  the  rabricB  and  order  of  hia 
■CSrarcli;  tho  latter  was  aii  itiDemut  evangelist  for  his  nation  and 
the  world,  loving  his  Natiimal  Church  indeed,  but  regarding  it  as 
a  "  pohtical  institution,"  and  always  prepared  to  sacrifice,  if  it 
were  neceBsarj,  his  churchman&hip  to  what  he  regarded  aa  his 
higher  and  wider  mission  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  men.  Nearly  forty  years  later,  in  1785,  in  the  letter  to  hia 
brother  Charles,  lately  leferred  to.  Wesley  reaffirms  all  that  he 
had  saifl  in  the  "  Minutes"  I  have  quoted,  and  even  speaks  more 
decisively  as  to  the  definition  and  cliaracter  of  the  Chiirch  of 
England.'  It  is  tme  that  one  of  his  latest  sermons,  that  on  "  The 
Ministerial  Office,"  preached  in  1790,  flames  with  indignation 
against  imauthorized  intmdei-s  into  the  office  of  the  "  priestliood," 
whom  he  compares  to  Korah  and  his  fellows.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  regarded  ordination  by  himself,  conferred  on 
one  of  his  preachers,  as  equally  valid  with  any  that  might  have 
been  bestowed  by  the  hands  of  any  Bishop  of  whatever  Church, 
What  he  objected  to  in  some  of  his  preachere  was  that  they  had 
presiuned  to  administer  the  sacraments  when  he  had  not  ap- 
pointed them.  "Did  we  ever  appoint  you?"  he  asks  in  this 
Bermon.  "to  administer  sacraments,  to  exercise  the  priestly 
office?"  "Where  did  I  appoint  you  to  do  this?  Nowhere  at 
aU!" 

Nevertheless  in  177'),  writing  to  a  Tory  statesman,  Wesley 
described  himself  as  "a  High  Churchman,  the  son  of  a  High 
Churchman;"  and  this  fact  is  sometimes  brought  forward  as 
evidence  tliat  he  retained  through  life,  substantially  unchanged, 
the  principles  of  his  Oxford  ritualistic  churcbmanahip.  The  more, 
however,  the  question  is  invesrigated,  the  more  untenable  will 
any  such  view  appear.  AVesley  was  never  a  political  Low 
Churchman.  He  had  no  Dissenting  predilections  or  Puritan 
punctihos  or  latitudinarian  laxity.  He  was  a  Tory  in  Church  and 
State.  But  during  tho  last  forty  or  fifty  years  of  his  life  he 
altogether  abandoned  tho  positive  principles  of  High  Churchmaa- 
ship,  both  in  theologj-  and  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  was,  however,  one  in 
which  he  was  justified  in  putting  prominently  forward  his 
Toryism,  as  regarded  from  a  pohtical  point  of  view,  in  order 
that  he  miglit  the  better  commend  the  argument  of  his  letter 
to  the  attention  of  a  Tory  statesman.  He  was  writuig  to  Lord 
North  on  behalf  of  the  revolted  American  colonists,  urging 
counsels  to  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Government  had 
listened.  He  was  writing  on  a  pohtical  question  to  a  politician. 
Accordingly  ho  says,  "Here  all  my  prejudices  are  against  the 
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Americans  ;  for  I  am  a  High  Churchman,  the  son  of  a  High 
Churchman,  bred  up  from  my  childhood  in  the  highest  notiouB  of 
pasfflve  obedience  and  non-i-eeistaiice."  These  words  indicate  the 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  High  Churchmauebip  of  which  he 
speaks.  And  yet  it  is  curious  how  he  goes  on  to  illustrate,  even 
in  the  political  sphere,  the  independence  and  the  liberal  tone  of 
his  Toryism.  He  proceeds  thus — "  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  my 
longi-rooted  prejudices,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  if  I  think  at  all, 
these,  an  oppressed  people,  asked  for  nothing  more  than  their 
legal  rights,  and  that  in  the  most  modest  and  inoffensive  manner 
that  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  allow."* 

^His  actual  position  in  regard  to  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
to  Anglicanism  and  Nonconformity,  is  very  clearly  iadicated  in 
the  following  passages.  In  his  journal,  under  date  Friday.  March 
13,  1747,  he  writes,  "In  some  of  the  following  days  I  snatched 
a  few  hours  to  read  '  The  History  of  the  Puritans.'  I  stand  in 
amaze :  first,  at  the  execrable  spirit  of  persecution  which  drove 
those  venerable  men  out  of  the  Church,  and  with  which  Qneea 
Elizabeth's  clergy  were  as  deeply  tinctured  as  ever  Queen  Mary's 
were ;  secondly,  at  the  weakness  of  those  holy  confessors,  many 
of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength  in  disputing 
about  eurphces  aud  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper."! 
In  April,  1754,  again,  he  writes,  "I  read  Dr.  Calamy's  'Abridge- 
ment of  Mr.  Baxter's  Life.'  In  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of 
education,  I  could  not  but  see  that  the  poor  Nonconfomiista  bad 
been  used  without  justice  or  mercy,  and  that  many  of  the  Protes- 
tant bishops  of  King  Charles  (the  Second)  had  neither  more  re- 
ligion nor  humanity  than  the  Popish  bishops  of  Queen  Mary.*"} 
But  still  more  decisive,  perhaps,  as  to  the  limited  and  modified 
sense  in  which  alone  \\'esley  could  be  regarded  as  a  High 
Churchman,  even  when  he  described  himself  as  such,  is  the  fol- 
lowuig  passage,  written  two  years  later  than  his  letter  to  Lord 
North,  \vi.„  in  1777.  In  it  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  letter  of 
1775,  appealing  to  Dissenters  to  show  loyalty  to  the  King  in  the 
struggle  then  goiiJg  on  with  the  revolted  colonies;  and  he  ex- 
claims, "  Do  yoii  imagine  there  are  no  High  Churchmen  leftt 
Did  they  all  die  ^-ith  Dr.  Sacheverell  ?  Alas !  how  little  you  know 
of  mankind !  Were  the  present  restraint  taken  oS,  you  would  see 
them  swarming  on  every  side,  and  gnashing  upon  you  with  their 
teeth.  ...  If  other  Bonners  and  Gardiners  did  not  arise, 
other  Lauds  and  Sheldons  would,  who  would  either  rule  over  you 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  or  drive  you  out  of  the  land."§ 

•  Siuiti'B  Hi«toi7  or  ModiodifltQ,  i.  lOO. 
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These  passages  seem  to  settle  the  question  as  to  Wesley's  High 
Churchmanship.  A  Low  Churchman  he  was  not,  nor  would  he 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  modem  Low  Churchmanship,  if  he 
were  living  to-day.  He  disliked  Calvinism ;  he  loved  the  cathedral 
service.  But  far  less  would  he  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
Romanizing  Churchmanship  of  the  present  time^^ 

We  have  seen  how  far  Wesley  had  travelleasince  1738.  The 
investigation  which  we  have  thus  far  conducted  is  fimdamental 
to  any  correct  view  of  the  'relations  of  Methodism  to  the  Church 
of  England.  There  are  some  who  still  hope  that  a  violent  and 
entire  breach  between  Methodism  and  the  Church  of  England 
may  yet  be  averted.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  hope,  if 
the  position  and  the  piinciples  of  Wesley  himself  are  for  ever  ] 
to  be  misunderstood.  Those  who  at  the  same  time  summon 
Methodists,  on  the  authority  of  their  founder,  to  return  to  the  fold 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  deny  to  their  pastors  and  preachers 
the  status  of  ministers,  both  mistake  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as 
Wesley  himself  was  concerned,  and  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power, 
so  far  as  modem  Methodism  is  concerned,  to  widen  separation  into 
alienation,  to  harden  and  provoke  independence  into  animosity 
and  antagonism.  Wesley  had  plans — dreams  many  may  think 
them — ^by  which  he  conceived  that  the  Methodist  organization,  as 
such,  might  in  great  part  have  been  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England,  might  have  been  the  means  of  largely  reviving  that 
Church,  of  absorbing  not  a  little  of  explicit  and  professed  Dissent,  j 
of  making  the  Church  living  and  national  throughout  the  land. 
He  feared  that,  if  this  did  not  come  to  pass,  if  nothing  were  done 
by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  towards  meeting  his  views,  his  people 
would,  after  his  death,  become  a  separate  people.  Li  his  inde- 
pendent organization  of  American  Methodism,  he  embodied  in 
general  his  own  ideal  of  an  independent  Methodist  Church.  He 
knew  full  well  the  mind  of  many  of  his  leading  preachers,  headed 
by  Dr.  Coke,  as  to  the  high  benefit  and  desirableness,  if  not  the 

^  How  far  Wesley  was,  in  tasto  and  sympatby,  from  that  kind  of  Low  Cbnrchman- 
Bmjp  which  might  haye  been  described  as  Dissent  in  the  wrong  place,  and  which  aimed 
at  making  the  Ohnrch  service  and  worship  resemble  as  much  as  possible,  in  style  and 
spirit,  the  sorTice  of  the  Calvinistic  meeting-house,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  out- 
burst in  a  letter  addressed,  in  1778,  to  one  of  his  most  esteemed  correspondents,  Miss 
Biflhop : — 

"  But  to  speak  freely,  I  myself  find  more  life  in  the  Church  prayers  than  in  any 
formal  extemporary  prayers  of  Dissenters.     Nay,  I  find  more  profit  in  sermons  on  either    | 
good  tempers  or  good  works  than  in  what  are  vulgarly  called  Gospel  sermons.     The 
term  has  now  become  a  mere  cant  word.    I  wish  none  of  our  Society  would  use  it.    It   \ 
baa  ne  determinate  meaning.    Let  but  a  pert,  self-sufiScient  animal,  that  has  neither 
sense  nor  grace,  bawl  out  something  about  Christ  or  His  blood,  or  justification  by  faith,     i 
and  his  hearers  cry  out,  *  What  a  fine  Gk>spel  sermon !'    Surely  the  Methodists  have  not     * 
80  learned  Christ." — Works,  xiii.  34. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Wesley  in  his  intermediate  and  indeed  isolated  position  as 
a  Churchman,  resembled  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  relation  to  parties  in  his 
generation,  as  much  as  any  other  man  that  might  be  named.  But4{  is  impossible  to 
find  a  good  analogy  for  a  position  which  in  reality  was  quite  unique. J 
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neceseitj,  of  Methodism  in  England  becoming  an  independent 
organization.  Bat  he  desired  to  postpone  such  a  consummation 
as  long  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  it  if  possible ;  he  was  bent  upon 
securing  for  his  own  Church  the  utmost  space  and  opportunity  for 
effecting  an  organic  union  with  his  Societies.  He  endeavoured  so 
to  use  his  influence  to  the  last  as  to  keep  as  many  of  his  people 
attached  to  the  Church  as  possible,  and  at  least  to  preclude  a 
separation  on  dissenting  principles.  It  is  wonderful  how  long  and 
how  far  his  influence  has  extended.  Even  such  a  poUcy  as  that 
represented  in  the  pastorals  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  exem- 
plified in  the  outrage  recently  inflicted  by  the  vicar  of  Owston 
Ferry,  has  not  fully  availed  to  drive  Methodism  to  make  a  breach 
with  the  Church  of  England.  It  may  yet  be  possible,  by  a  wise 
and  generous  poUcy,  to  retain  many  friends  in  the  Methodist  Con- 
nexion who  hold  that  it  is  well,  apart  from  all  voluntary  commu- 
nions, to  have  a  hberal  Protestant  EstabUshed  Church,  or  who,  at 
all  events,  are  opposed  to  a  disestabUshment  agitation.  But  it  is 
no  more  possible,  by  quoting  the  authority  of  Wesley,  on  the  one 
hand  to  win  back,  than  it  is  by  petty  persecutions  on  the  other  to 
drive  back,  any  appreciable  number  of  Methodists  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Church.  All  that  such  conduct  can  do  is  to  irritate  and 
alienate  at  large. 

In  fact  the  piinciples  which  Wesley  embraced  in  1738  deter— 
mined  all  his  future  course,  and  every  step  he  afterwards  toak 
looked  towards  sepamtion  and  independence,  xmless,  in  good  tiuL^, 
Methodism  could  somehow  be  taken  up  into  organic  union  wi't^Ii 
the  Church  of  England  and  yet  left  as  a  system  in  its  substantLctl 
integrity.     It  is  evident,  from  the  terms  of  the  Deed  Poll,  l^y 
which,  in  1784,  he  legally  constituted  the  Conference,  that  Wesley 
contemplated  the  possibiHty  of  the  chief  ministers  in  some  of  Sub 
circuits  being  stationary  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church    o£ 
England,  with  and  imder  whom  itinerant  Methodist  Evangelists 
might  do  the  work  of  the  "circuits."    The  limitation  of  a  preacher^B 
laboiu^  in  connection  with  the  same  chapel  to  a  period  of  thre^ 
years  as  pro\T[ded  by  that  Deed  does  not  apply,  according  to  tt^ 
terms  of  the  Deed  Poll  itself,  in  the  case  of  an  ordained  clergymao* 
Wesley's  dream,  probably,  was  that  a  number — an  increasing  num-' 
ber  as  years  passed  on — of  Methodist  preachers  might  be  appointed- 
to  benefices  situated  respectively  at  the  head  place  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  "  circuits ''  of  Methodism,  and  that,  Kving  there,  they  might 
act  as  the  chief  ministers  of  such  circuits,  having  unordained 
itinerants  as  theii'  subordinate   colleagues  and  coadjutors.    The 
celebrated  Mr.  Grimshaw,  "vicar  of  Haworth,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  did  thus  act  as  the  chief  ministeiB 
of  Methodist   circuits,  and  had  their  names  as  such  upon  the 
"  Minutes  of  Conference."    ff  this  process  had  gone  on,  thaw 
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led  Methodist  clergy  being  meniberB  of  the  Conference,  thero 
'ifligbt  conceivably  iiave  been  a  Methodist  order  and  organization 
within  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  raembeTH,  diBtinguished 
by  zeal  and  acti^^ty,  might  have  been  extending  their  lines  and 
laboure  in  all  ihrectione.  I  can  see  no  neceesary  reason  why 
Bomething  like  this  might  not  liave  taken  place;  the  orders  of  the 
Church  of  Rijme  huve  done  a  work  somewhat  analogous,  liave 
had  their  own  aesembUes,  their  special  organization  and  discipline, 
their  generals,  AVesley  had  early  studied  closely,  and  has  left  ou 
record  his  admiration  of,  the  genius  and  disciphne  of  Loyola.  And 
it  was.  pL-rhaps,  his  highest  desire  to  do,  in  a  frardt  and  evangelical 
sense  and  spirit,  for  the  Church  of  England  a  work  somewhat  re- 
sembling what  Loyola  had  organized  with  such  marvellous  success 
for  the  Church  of  Rome.  Wiiatever.  however,  might  have  beeu 
his  ideas  in  regard  to  this  matter,  they  were  not  to  be  fulfilled ; 
and,  apart  from  such  fidfihneut,  the  steps  ho  successively  took 
were  directly  bent,  as  I  have  said,  towards  one  goal — the  goal 
of  separation,  of  organized  independency, 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  here  to  quote  what  I  have  elsewhere 
■written  on  this  subject,  inserting  a  few  dates. 

""When  (iuliSfl)  Wesley  organized  a  system  of  religions  societies,  alto- 
gether indepeuUeut  of  the  paroL-hial  clergy  aad  of  Episcopal  control,  but 
oepeudeut  al>solutely  on  himself,  Le  took  a  step  towan^  raisitig  up  a 
separatt^  coiimiuiiinn,  especially  as  the  '  Rules'  of  his  Societies  coutaineano 
reqniremeiit  of  allegiance  to  the  Established  Church.  When  (in  1740)  he 
boilt  nieetiDg-hoiisee,  which  were  settled  on  trustees  for  his  own  use,  and 
began  (with  his  brother)  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  these  houses,  a 
farther  step  was  taken  in  the  same  direction.  Calling  out  lay  preacheiB  (in 
1741)  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching  and  visitation,  was  still  a 
atep  in  advance  towards  the  same  issue.  The  yeaiHy  conferences  (l)egun 
in  1744)  tended  obviously  in  the  same  direction.  The  legal  constitution  of 
the  ConfeL'ence  in  1784,  and  the  provision  for  vesting  in  it  [for  the  use 
of  the  "  People  called  Methodists  "]  ait  the  preaching  pltu.-es  and  trust 
OToperty  of  the  (.'oune.\ion,  wns  a  moat  important  measui'e.  giving  to  the 
Umou  of  the  Societies  a  legally  corporate  character  and  large  property 
rights.  The  oi"dinatiou  of  ministers,  eveu  for  America,"  as  Charles  Wesley 
pointed  out  forcibly  at  the  tmie,  conlU  hardly  fail  to  conduct  towards  the 
result  which  AVesley  hat!  so  long  striven  to  avert — viz.,  the  general  ordina- 
tion of  !iis  preachers  in  G'reat  Britain.  If  it  was  necessary  to  ordain  for 
America,  they  would  plead  that  it  was  highly  expedient  to  ordain  for 
England.  The  princi^ile  was  conceded,  the  only  miestiou  was  one  of  time 
anutitness  as  to  its  more  extended  application.  Tiie  ordinations  for  Scot- 
landf  were  I'el'used  by  Wesley  so  long  as  he  could  refuse  them  witli  either 
safety  iir  consistency.  Without  them  his  people  would,  in  verj-  many  cases, 
have  been  left  i|uite  without  the  sacraments,  as  the  Calvinistic  controversy 
bad  hetuiiie  embittered,  and  A\'esley  and  his  followers  were  accounted 
heretics  by  I  he  orthodox  in  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  ordaining  for  Scotland 
Bjd  not  but  hasten  the  day  when  preachers  must  be  ordained  for  England, 
s  hard  to  renuire  that  Mr.  Taylor  should  administer  in  .Scotland  and 
jfaoaeU  forbifldeu  aud  unable  to  administer  tii  England.  And  when  at 
kWasley  waa  coiiJ[iclled  to  ordain  a  few  ministers  for  England,^  it  could 
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not  but  be  seen  tbat  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  tbe  few  could  not 
always  be  refused  as  respected  iheir  brethren  at  large.  As  littJe  could  it 
be  esfKHtcd  that  while  for  various  reasons,  iu  additioti  to  London  and 
Bristol  [which  had  enjoyed  this  ''priyilege"  from  the  bcginniug'j  more 
and  more  places  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pririlege  of  preaching'  in  choreh 
hours,  the  concession  of  the  same  privilege  to  other  places  which  toigfat 
desire  it  could  be  permanently  denied."* 

In  weigliing  this  Bumtnary  of  facts,  Churclimen  are  also  hound 
in  jnstice  to  remember  that  it  was  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
clergy  in  Biistol  to  adminieter  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Metho- 
dists, and  even  to  the  Weeleys  themselves,  which  drove  them  to 
administer  it  to  their  Societies  in  tlieir  own  meeting-hou8«. 
Similar  conduct  constrained  Wesley  to  allow  separate  services  in 
more  and  more  places,  and,  in  the  end,  to  ordain  some  of  his  own 
preachers  to  assist  him  in  administering  the  sacraments  to  his 
Societies  even  in  England. 

Much  is  made  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  injunctiona  which 
Wesley  so  often  gave  to  his  people  down  to  his  last  days,  not  to 
separate  from  the  Church  of  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  passionate  desire  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible, 
and  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  within  that  fold  ;  but  no  injunc- 
tiona or  entreaties  on  his  part  could  change  the  logic  of  facta  or 
alter  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  course  he  himself  pursued 
so  steadily  for  fifty  yeai-e.  Besides,  liis  sayings  on  the  otlier  ade 
were  sharp  and  strong,  and  cannot  but  have  the  more  weight  as 
having  been  wmng  from  him  in  spite  of  liiniBelf,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  bias  in  the  other  direction.  Writing  to  his  brother 
Charies,  Wesley  eays  in  1755  :  ■*  Joseph  Cownley  says,  '  For  such 
and  such  reasons  I  dare  not  hear  a  drunkard  preach  or  read 
prayers."  I  answer,  /  dare,  but  I  cannot  answer  his  reasons." 
And  again,  writing  still  to  his  brother  thirty  years  later,  in  1786, 
he  says :  "  The  last  time  I  was  at  Scarborough  I  eaineatly 
«xhorted  our  people  to  go  to  church,  and  I  M'ent  myself.  But  t)ie 
wretcbed  minister  preached  such  a  sermon  tbat  1  could  not  in 
conscience  advise  them  to  hear  him  any  more."  t 

It  is  truly  said,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  it,  that  Wesley 
urged  his  preachei-s  and  people  not  to  hold  tlieir  services  in  chuni 
hours.  This  was  his  rule ;  but  it  is  equally  trae  that  in  London 
and  Bristol,  his  chief  centres,  the  services  had  almost  from  the 
beginning  been  held  in  church  hours,  that  he  sanctioned  many 
other  exceptions  to  tlie  rule,  and  that  the  niunber  of  exceptions 
increased  as  tlie  years  went  on.  until  at  length,  in  17SS,  generaL 
liberty  was  given  to  hold  such  services  wherever  the  people  did. 
not  object,  except  only  on  sacrament  Sunday.  This  esLceplion^ 
was  absolutely  necessary,  because,   as  a  nde,  Methodists  couli 

•  T!io  I 
I    Uud,  pp.  Ti 
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only  obtain  the  sacrament  at  church.  As  yet  but  few  of  the 
preachers  were  ordained.  Wesley  and  Coke,  Wesley's  lieutenant 
after  his  brother  Charles  ceased  to  itinerate,  could  rarely  visit  any 
given  place,  and  they  never  visited  some  places.  Local  preachers 
supplied  the  pulpit,  leaders  met  the  classes;  but  neither  could 
administer  the  sacraments. 

Wesley's  views  as  to  the  Established  Church  were  very  lax. 
Regarded  as  a  national  Church  we  have  seen  that  he  defined  it 
to  be  merely  a  political  institution.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
that  every  one  who  believed  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Hved  a  Christian  life,  according  to  his  best  lights 
and  opportimities,  so  long  as  he  did  not  consciously  or  dehberately 
dissent  from  that  Church,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  it.* 
We  must  bear  this  in  mind  if  we  would  understand  how  it  was 
that  Wesley,  at  the  same  time,  earnestly  desired  and  entreated  his 
people  generally  to  remain  as  closely  as  possible  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  yet,  whenever  any  usage,  or  customary 
right,  or  even  law,  of  that  Church  seemed  to  come  into  conflict 
with  what  he  regarded  as  the  spread  of  evangeUcal  truth  and 
life,  was  prepared  to  make  an  entire  and  unhesitating  sacrifice  of 
it.  He  regarded  the  Church  of  England,  indeed,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  it  as  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Hence,  in  1755,  when  his 
brother  Charles  was  trembling  and  indignant  in  the  prospect,  as 
he  foreboded,  of  a  speedy  and  organic  separation  of  many  of  the 
preachers  and  of  the  Societies  from  the  Church,  Wesley  wrote  to 
him  thus : — 

"  Wherever  I  have  been  in  England  the  Societies  are  far  more  firmly 
and  rationally  attached  to  the  Church  than  ever  they  were  before.  I  have 
no  fear  about  this  matter.  I  only  fear  the  preachers'  or  the  people's 
leaving,  not  the  Church,  but  the  love  of  God,  and  inward  or  outward 
holiness.  To  this  I  press  them  forward  continually.  I  dare  not,  in 
conscience,  spend  my  time  and  strength  on  externals.  #If,  as  my  Lady 
(Huntingdon)  says,  all  outward  Establishments  are  Babel,  so  is  this  Estab- 
lishment. Let  it  stand  for  me.  I  neither  set  it  up  nor  pull  it  down.  But 
let  you  and  I  build  up  the  city  of  God."t 

Again,  still  more  notable  are  his  words  as  follows  : — 

"  My  conclusion,  which  I  cannot  yet  give  up — that  it  is  lawful  to  con- 
tiuue  in  the  Church — stands,  I  know  not  how,  without  any  premises  to 
bear  its  weight.  I  know  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  sound ; 
I  know  her  worship  is,  in  the  main,  pure  and  Scriptural.  But  if  the  'essence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  considered  as  such,  consists  in  her  orders  and 
laws  (many  of  which  I  can  myself  say  nothing  for)  and  not  in  her  worship 
and  doctrines,'  those  who  separate  from  her  have  a  far  stronger  plea  than 
I  was  ever  sensible  of."  X 

Again,  in  1786,  writing  to  liis  brother,  Wesley   said,  "As  you 

•  Wesley's  letter  to  his  brother  Charles  in  1785,  already  twice  referred  to. 
t  Works,  xii.  110.  %  Works,  xiii.  185-6.    The  date  is  1755. 
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<f\mf',rvc*f  oiift  may  leave  a  church  (which  I  would  advise  in  some 
cftM^H)  without  leaving  the  Church.  Here  we  may  remain  in  spite 
of  all  wicked  or  Calvinistic  preachers."  In  the  same  year,  a  month 
earlier,  ho  had  written,  also  to  liis  brother,  "  Indeed,  I  love  the 
(y*}iurch  as  sincerely  as  ever  I  did ;  and  I  tell  our  Societies  every- 
where, *  The  Methodists  will  not  leave  the  Church,  at  least  while  I 
live;  "  ♦ 

The  limitation  intimated  in  the  last  clause  quoted  is  not  with- 
out significance.  But  there  were  occasions  on  which  Wesley 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  actual  Dissent,  even  on  his  own 
part,  although  assuredly  no  alternative,  no  extremity  could  well 
have  been  more  repugnant  to  all  his  tastes  and  feelings.  The 
Hishop  of  London  having  excommunicated  a  clergyman  for 
]:)reaching  without  a  license,  Wesley  wrote  respecting  this,  **  It  is 
probable  the  point  will  be  now  determined  concerning  the  Church, 
for  if  we  must  either  dissent  or  be  silent,  actum  estJ^  "  Church  or 
no  Clnirch,"  again  he  wrote,  "  we  must  attend  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls."  t 

It  was  at  last  brought  to  the  sharp  issue  which  Wesley  dreaded 
— so  far  as  many,  and  in  the  end  all,  of  his  congregations  were 
concerned.  They  were  obliged  either  to  dissent  or  be  silent.  One 
of  Wesley *s  latest  letters,  addressed  to  a  bishop,  relates  to  thii 
subject.  The  Methodists  foiind  themselves  forced  either  to  register 
their  mooting-houses  as  "Protestant  Dissenting"  places  of  worship^ 
or  else  to  forego  all  the  protection  and  benefits  of  the  Toleration 
Act.  I  give  the  Methodist  patriarch's  letter  entire.  He  was 
eighty-six  years  old  when  he  wrote  it. 

^^  My  Utnl, — It  may  seem  strange  that  one  who  is  not  acquainted  witk 
Yo\u*  lonlship  should  trouble  you  with  a  letter.  But  I  am  ocmstrained  to 
do  it ;  1  U^lioN-e  it  is  my  duty  both  to  (rod  and  your  lordship.  And  I 
nuisl  8(ieak  (4i\in«  having:  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  in  this  worid,  which  I 
mu  on  the  |KHut  of  leaving. 

**  The  MethiKlisti^  in  general,  my  lord,  are  members  of  the  Churdi  d 
Kngland.  They  hi4d  ail  her  doctrines,  attend  her  service,  and  partake  ol 
her  siu^nuueuts,  Thev  do  not  willincrlv  do  harm  to  anv  one,  but  d^  wktf 
gvKKi  they  oan  to  all.  To  emxHtfage  each  i^her  hereuu  they  trvqimlrf 
sjvnd  an  hiHir  ti>gether  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  Permit  me,  then,  to 
aid;,  cai  hoHo  f  For  what  reasonaWe  end  would  yimr  lordship  drire  ttoe 
l^ev^^Je  out  i>f  the  Church  f  Are  they  not  ;i5  •luiet,  as  ino£Bei«Te«  mj.  m 
yisyo:^  a;^  anv  of  their  neighlvurs,  except  perhap?  here  and  there  a  hare- 
brained man  who  kiKnv^  not  what  he  i*  aNnit  *  I>->  too  ask.  wfe>  driTCS 
them  vHii  v»f  the  Ohurvh  f  Your  lonlship  doe*,  and  that  m  chs?  moR  end 
niannt»r,  v^*a*  ami  the  m^^  disinirenuocs  niarner.  Thev  'iesire  a  Bcenae 
to  wvHT^ip  inxl  after  their  own  i.vn;so:ence.  \*3ar  lorisiiir  wnirw*  it.  aod 
then  (RUiic^hec^  them  tW  not  having  a  lioericse !  S.>  vtior  !»?r»hii?  leaTsi. 
them  «.»iUy  thl*  ahemaiiv^,  •  Leave  the  ChuA-h  or  starve/  Anil  h  m  a 
Chrt^Uou  \«Mk  a  PrvKestant  bcshop  that  so  persecaxee^  hii«  own  AtoL  I 
:^*  per$ecttte«,  for  it  »  a  pefsecufizon  to  aU  intents  az&i  purpcwcfl^    Toa 
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do  not  burn  them,  indeed,  but  you  starve  them,  and  how  small  is  the 
difference  !  And  your  lordship  does  this  under  colour  of  a  vile,  execrable 
law,  not  a  whit  better  than  that  De  Han'etico  Comhnrendo,  So  persecution, 
which  is  banished  out  of  France,  is  again  countenanced  in  England. 

"  0  my  lord,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  for  pity's  sake,  suffer  the 
poor  people  to  enjoy  their  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty.  I  am  on  the 
brink  of  eternity.  Perhaps  so  is  your  lordship  too.  How  soon  may  you 
also  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship  to  the  great  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  souls !  May  He  enable  both  you  and  me  to  do  it  with  joy  ! 
So  pray»,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  dutiful  son  and  servant."  • 

Thus  were  the  Methodists  conipelled,  against  their  own  will,  as 
well  as  sorely  against  the  will  of  their  founder,  to  become,  in  legal 
construction,  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  how  slowly  the  process  of  actual 
separation  proceeded.  The  date  of  the  letter  just  quoted  was 
June  26,  1790,  a  few  weeks  before  the  last  Conference  at  which 
Wesley  presided.  What  effect  the  new  condition  of  things  might 
have  produced  on  his  views  or  conduct  if  he  had  been  a  yoimger 
man  and  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. He  was  still  hoping  for  reKef  from  this  stiingent  and 
impolitic  application  of  the  Conventicle  Act  up  to  the  date  of  his 
death*  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Dissenting  party  wthin  the 
Conference  and  among  the  Societies  (by  no  means  a  small  or 
feeble  party)  must  have  been  stimulated  and  strengthened  by 
finding  themselves  forced  into  the  legal  position  of  Dissenters. 
Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  Wesley  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  his 
followeins  after  his  death  to  a  degree  which,  all  things  considered, 
is  really  sui-prising. 

In  1787  Wesley  had  said,  "^^^len  the  Methodists  leave  the 
Church  of  England,  God  will  leave  them ; "  in  1788,  that  the 
"  glory  "  of  the  Methodists  had  been  "  not  to  be  a  separate  body," 
and  that  "  the  more  he  reflected  the  more  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Methodists  ought  not  to  leave  the  Church;"  in  1789,  that 
they  would  "  not  be  a  distinct  body  ;  "  in  1790,  that  "  none  who 
regarded  his  judgment  or  advice  would  separate  from  the  Church 
of  England."  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
enforcement  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  the  Conference  after  Mr. 
Wesley's  death  did  not  "  separate  from  the  Church  of  England." 

What  Wesley  dreaded  first  and  most  in  separation  was  its  want 
of  charity,  its  schismatic  temper  and  tendency.  Many  passages 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  this.  His  whole  soul  revolted  from 
the  thought  of  his  people  deliberately,  for  reasons  assigned,  and 
upon  a  manifesto  of  dissent  and  sepamtion,  severing  themselves 
firom  the  Church.  If  there  were  to  be  separation,  his  determina- 
tion all  through  life  was,  that  the  separation  should  be  imposed 

•  WorkB,  xiij.  187. 
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and  forced  upon,  not  sought  or  determined  by,  tLe  Methodiste. 
Ho  could  not  but  be  aware,  moreover,  that  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  organization  of  his  people  into  a  sepamte  Church  would 
be  in  many  ways  a  hazardous  and  precarious  experiment.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  express  adoption  of  tiie  status  and 
principles  of  a  Dissenting  sect  would  bring  disorganization  and 
ruin  to  Methodism. 

The  Coufereuce,  as  I  have  said,  after  Wesley's  death  acted  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  founder.  Even  the  euforcemeut 
of  the  Conventicle  Act,  the  hardships  of  which  were  not  removed 
till  1812,  when  Lord  Liverpool  passed  an  Act  repealing  the  ob- 
noxiouB  and  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  Hberty  of  preaching, 
did  uot  drive  them  into  any  extreme  couree.  Tliey  suffered 
indeed,  between  1791  and  1795,  the  peace  of  tlie  Connexion  to  be 
most  seriously  embroiled,  and  allowed  many  of  their  Chiircbe-s  to 
be  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution  before  they  consented  to 
permit  even  the  gi-adiial  extension  of  separate  ser\-ices  in  church 
hours  and  of  sacramental  admiuifltratiou  by  their  own  preachers 
for  the  members  of  their  Societies.  In  giving  this  guarded  per- 
misQon  they  etill  did  but  follow  the  precedent  of  \\''esley,  and  act 
in  conformity  with  his  spirit  and  priiioiptes.  They  never  at  any 
time  decreed  a  separation  of  Methodism  from  the  Church  of 
England ;  that  separation  was  effected  by  the  particular  Societies 
diatributively  and  the  individual  members  personally,  not  at  al 
by  the  action  or  on  the  suggestion,  but  only  by  the  permission  ol 
the  Conference.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  did  not  in  fai 
recognize  and  provide  for  the  actual  condition  of  eccleeiastici 
independency  into  which  the  Comiexion  had  been  brought 
that  condition  had  long  existed:  and  Metliudist  preachers  al 
stained  from  iising  the  style  and  title  appropriate  to  ordiunei^^^ 
ministers,  aud  from  assiuning  in  any  way  collectively  the  languag^^s 
of  complete  pastoral  responsibihty,  until  by  the  univei-sal  actioc^^ 
of  the  Connexion  their  people  liad,  of  their  own  will,  practieallv^dC 
separated  themselves   from  the  Church  of  England  and  forcei^^^^ 

their  preachers  into  the  fidl  position  aud  relations  of  pastors 

pastors  in  common  of  a  common  Hock,  who  recognized  theti^^ 
alone  as  their  ministers  and  amongst  whom  they  itiucrated  li^  r 
mutual  arrangemeut. 

Looking  at  the  whole  evidence,  it  appears  to  be  undeniabi ' 

that,  as  it  has  been  said,  so  far  as  respects  the  separate  developz:^:* 

ment  of  Methodism. "  Wesley  not  only  pointed  but  paved  the  wa -^ 

to  all  that  has  since  been  doue,  and  that  the  utmost  divergence  tir>J 
Methodism  from  the  Church  of  England  at  this  day  is  but  thr».^ 
prolongation  of  a  line  the  beginning  of  which  was  traced  t*^ 
Wesley's  own  hand."     It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  purge  Wesley    o* 
the  sin  of  schism  in  order  to  cast  the  guilt  upon  his  foUowera. 
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It  is  manifestly  now  too  late  to  think  of  the  reabsorption  of 

Methodism  into  the  Church  of  England,  for  English  Methodism 

is  not  only  itself  now  a  large  and  consoHdated  communion,  but 

it  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  many  other  commxmions — of 

-Hie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  by  far  the 

largest  Protestant  Clmrch  in  America  (perhaps  in  the  world), 

^tnd  of  Colonial  Methodist  Churches  and  Mission  Churches  almost 

-'^thout  end, — not  to  mention  the  seceding  Methodist  Churches 

in  both  hemisplieres.     With  such  a  family  of  Churches  derived 

-tfrom  itself,  that  parent  stock  of  Methodism  which  claims  direct 

^descent  from  John  Wesley,  and  which  has  hitherto  walked  more 

istrictly  in  his  counsels  than  any  of  the  offshoot  Churches,  is  never 

Xdkely  to  consent  to  merge  its  own  identity  or  annul  its  historical 

-gposition, 

James  H.  Rigg. 
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IN  1775  Edmund  Burke  said  of  our  American  colonies.  "In  no 
country,  perhaps,  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general » 
study.  All  who  read — and  most  do  read — endeavour  to  obtain  some 
smattering  in  that  science."  These  words  are  still  true  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  so  ever  since  Burke  uttered  them.  No 
department  of  knowledge  has  been  bo  widely  cultivated  in  the 
States  as  law ;  we  may  also  add  that  none  has  been  cultivated 
with  so  much  Buecese.  The  young  country  has  in  this  field  of  ' 
learning  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  her  parent.  It  is  not  merely 
that  America  has  produced  forensic  orators  or  clever  ieg*l 
tacticians,  such  as  Choate  and  Wirt  and  Pinkney  and  Otie,  and 
many  others,  hving  and  dead,  who  might  perhaps  be  named  not 
inappropriately  in  the  same  breath  with  Ersldne  and  Scariett.  She 
has  produced  a  race  of  great  judges  and  some  scientific  joriBt^ 
whose  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  their  leam- 
ing.  The  scientific  study  of  law  waspursuiid  in  some  of  the  Ameiicin 
schools  at  a  time  when  it  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  ridicule  in  this 
countiy.  The  United  States  liave  never  wanted  a  succession  of 
really  learned  lawyers.  Foreigners  may  treat  the  greater  part  of 
American  native  literature  as  a  literature  of  promise  and  attempt^ 
rather  than  of  mature  and  prosperous  fulfilment ;  it  may  be  said- 
it  is  perhaps  too  often  said — that  their  poets  and  essayists  us 
scarcely  equal  to  the  best  names  of  contemporaiy  English  literature, 
and  are  marked  cIiieflyl>yiimiatiT«  excellences.  Bat  that  "oeitur 
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coudescenfiion  on  the  part  of  foreigners,"  over  which  Mr.  Lowell  has 
made  merry,  is  out  of  the  question  in  regard  to  legal  Ktemture.  Very 
m^'ny  of  the  classical  works  in  jurisprudence — ^the  authorities  most 
frequently  cited  in  English  courts — are  American.  Mr.  Justice 
Story's  various  treatises  are  as  much  esteemed,  and  as  often 
referred  to,  here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Duer  s  work 
on  "Marine  Insurance"  is  still  perhaps  the  ablest  among  a  crowd  of 
competitoi-s.  Mr.  Sedgwick's  treatise  on  the  "Measure  of  Damages" 
discusses  the  subject  in  a  higher  philosophical  region  and  with 
wider  erudition  than  is  the  case  with  any  English  work ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point,  in  the  whole  range  of  legal  Kterature, 
to  works  of  gi-eater  learning  than  Chancellor  Kent's  "  Commen- 
taries," or  Dr.  Parsons'  "  Law  of  Contracts."  What  works 
(always  excepting  those  of  Austin  and  Bentham)  are  characteiized 
by  more  originaKty  than  those  of  Livingston,  who  prepared  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Louisiana  ?  What  works  show  greater  know- 
ledge of  case  law  than  those  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  ?  It  is  a  rather 
surprising  circumstance  that  in  a  coimtry  where  law  libraries  are 
rare,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  far  from  complete,  where  the 
oldest  reports  do  not  go  back  much  further  than  a  century,* 
where  few  endowments  exist  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
scientific  study  of  law,  an  unfailing  succession  of  erudite  works 
should  appear.  It  is  equally  sui-prising  that  this  literature  should 
36  marked,  even  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  struggle  for 
[ndependence  was  still  fresh,  by  a  curious  veneration  for  the 
iraditions  and  decisions  of  Westminster  Hall.  "  Shut  your  ports 
igainst  our  Common  Law  as  you  would  shut  them  against  the 
>lague,"  said  Bentham  to  our  colonists ;  but  they  did  not  heed 
juch  exhortation.  They  would  not  put  up  with  the  poUtical 
nstitutions  of  England ;  why  were  they  so  curiously  tenacious  in 
Jieir  attachment  to  the  bulk  of  her  laws  1  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  legal  literature  of  America  has  been  marked  by  great  ability ; 
a  line  of  judges,  of  whom  any  country  might  be  proud,  has  never 
been  wanting  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  tribimals  of  some 
of  the  New  England  States.  Few  of  them  may  have  possessed  the 
ripe  classical  culture  of  certain  English  judges;  we  can  recall 
none  with  accompHshments  like  those  of  Baron  Alderson^  who  de- 
lighted to  turn  off  translations  or  adaptations  of  Anacreon,  or  versify 
&vourite  morsels  of  the  Anthology.  None  of  them  have  been 
erudite  lawyers  in  the  sense  in  which  Pothier  and  D'Aguesseau, 
and  several  other  French  magistrates,  were  erudite.  But  a  large 
number  of  the  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Judges  have  been  men 
of  wide  legal  knowledge,  with  a  marked  genius  for  the  study  of  law. 

*  The  flrtt  case  in  Dallas*  Reports  is  dated  1754.  It  is  in*  the  finpreme  Court  of 
IVw/lTwrfa.  Ctely  a  few  eases  decided  before  the  Reyolntion  are  reported.  The 
llarjlaad  Reports,  it  is  true,  beg^  at  1700. 

3  A  2 
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De  Tocqueville  was  struck  when  he  visited  the  United  States 
with  the  influence  possessed  by  lawyers ;  he  saw  in  the  circum- 
stance  much  poHtical   significance ;  he  spoke  of  them  as  ^  the 
most  powerful,  and  perhaps  the  only,  counterpoise  to  the  demo- 
cratic element."*    No  one  can,  indeed,  help  noting  the  important 
part  played  by  them  in  public  life.    Perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
members  of  Congress  have  been  lawyers.     Most  of  the  chief  states- 
men. Northern  and  Southern,  at  one  time  or  other  were  lawyers  by 
profession ;    this  is  true  of  almost  all  the  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents.t    Now,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  so  much  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  coimtry  has  flowed  into  this  channel  ?    Why 
is  it  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  law  have  been  pursued  with  _ 
so  much  eagerness  and  success  in  America?     The  bias  of  thc^ 
American  mind  to  legal  investigations  and  to  the  legal  professionrt: 
is  undoubted ;  what  is  the  explanation  of  it? 

I  put  these  questions,  and  leave  the  full  discussion  of  them  t^^ 
others  better  acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  United  States.    A^ 
the  same  time,  some  considerations  which  probably  enter  into  the 
true   explanation  may  here  be  suggested.     In  the  early  days  of 
the  United  States  the  lawyers  comprehended  most  of  the  men  ot 
culture,  certainly  most  of  those  who  had  any  skill  in  speech.   It 

*  See  the  same  idea  developed  by  Mr.  Choate,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  American  adToetta% 
in  his  address  to  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  on  the  **  Position  and  Fanetioii  of 
the  American  Bar,  as  an  element  of  Conservatism  in  the  State." 

t  The  following  story,  told  me  by  a  valued  friend,  well-informed  and  accarata,at  ooe0 
illustrates  what  is  said  in  the  text,  and  mentions  an  event  in  President  Lincoln*i  lif«  ^^ 
stated,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  biographer : — 

**  An  important  patent  case  (McCormick's  Reaper)  was  to  be  tried ;  ^Ir.  Hsnliaf  ^ 
Philadelphia  was  retained  on  one  side  by  a  Mr.  Watson,  who  had  the  management  of  tiw 
case  on  that  side.     Harding  wished  Mr.  E.  M.  Stanton  engaged  to  lead  in  the  ease,  v^ 
was  older  in  the  profession  than  himself;  Harding  being  especially  a  patent  lavy** 
The  next  step  was  to  retain  a  lawyer  in  Illinois  :  the  list  of  that  State  was  looked  w«% 
and  a  particular  man  was  selected.     But  it  was  found  he  could  not  be  had.    Tbto 
Abraham  Lincoln's  name  was  canvassed ;  he  had  occasionally  had  to  do  with  psto^ 
cases.    Mr.  Watson  made  a  journey  to  Springfield,  Blinois,  to  see  him  and  decide.   He 
arrived  after  dark — was  directed  to  a  two-story  frame-house ;  knocked ;   a  wiado^ 
above  was  opened.    Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged^ould  not  be  seen.     '  Oh !  but,*  ^ 
Watson,  *  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  East  to  consult  with  him  about  an  impwtei^ 
case.*     There  was  a  pause ;  and  the  voice  said  Mr.  Lincoln  would  come  down,    nedid 
descend  ;  received  Mr.  Watson  in  his  shirt-sleeves — ^he  had  been  putting  np  a  beditesd. 
Mr.  Watson  conferred  with  him,  and  reported  he  thought  he  would  do.    He  was  aeoori- 
ingly  engaged.    Watson,  Stanton,  Harding,  and  Lincoln,  went  at  the  appmnted  tine 
to  Cincinnati  where  the  case  was  to  be  tried  before  the  United  States  Cnenit  Ootii 
They  met  at  the  hotel.     Lincoln's  appearance  was  uncouth,  and  Stanton  espoeiaBy  «•* 
disturbed  by  it.    *  Suppose  we  go  np  to  the  Court  in  a  gang,*  said  LinoofaL    Staotoa 
made  no  reply,  but  wiJked  oCF  with  Harding.    In  the  Court-room  Linco]B*B  appesrsBet 
caused  remark,  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  was  engaged  on  the  other  aide,  thosgfat  kt 
could  gain  something  by  making  sure  of  a  speech  from  his  uncouth  oppoosat;  ki 
accordingly,  addressing  the  Court,  said  he  hoped  that  all  of  the  oonnsel  on  tbs  otiMT 
side  would  speak ;  that  although  but  two  counsel  were  engaged  on  his  (Johnson's^  ads, 
that  need  not  prevent  the  three  from  speaking  on  the  other  side.    Stanton  instantly  ^^ 
what  Reverdy  Johnson  was  aiming  at,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.     He  was  much  obOgtd 
to  his  learned  friend  for  the  interest  he  showed  in  their  management  of  their  case ;  bsl 
they  preferred  to  direct  it  themselves.     There  would  only  two  speak  on  that  ade. 
Accordingly,  Stanton  opened,  and  then  Harding  spoke  for  three  daya     Lineofai  did  lok 
speak.    That  side  won;  and  tiie  fee  Lincoln  received  was  the  nM»ey  ha  used  in  iftaaP' 
ing  Illinois,  in  1859,  against  Douglass.    Stanton  became  Sacretaiy  of  War,  Wall* 
Aaajitant  Secretary ;  HMiiing  was  offered  office,  but  declined." 
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VTisual  for  any  ambitiouB  young  American  lawyer  at  the  end 
of  last  century  to  visit  England ;  there  the  alumnnB  of  Harvard 
heard  the  great  Parliamentary  orators,  took  notes  under  Mane- 
fisld,  saw  the  world,  and  came  back  with  ideas  wider  than  those 
of  his  home-staying  contemporaries.  This  was  the  mode  in 
which  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  William  Rawle,  and  Tilghman,  and 
Bntledge,  and  many  others  trained  themselves  to  be  accomplished 
advocates.  The  clergy  of  the  time  were  not  learned;  the  medical 
profession  offered  few  inducements  to  scientific  study ;  journalism 
was  in  its  infancy  ;  half  a  century  ago  almost  all  the  persons  whose 
avocations  carried  them  into  liberal  studies  were  lawyers.  But 
Uiere  were  other  reasons  for  this  peculiarity.  The  wide  range  of 
large  and  novel  problems  in  juriapnidence  which  it  fell  to  the 
Courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  early  days,  to  solve, 
oould  scarcely  fail  to  educate  a  race  of  accorapUshed  lawyers.  No 
Court  was  ever  called  upon  to  adjudicate  upon  more  important 
points — points,  too,  upon  which  the  file  of  precedents  of  the 
Common  Law  threw  feeble  light — than  the  Supreme  Court  during 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  long  term  of  office.  It  was  uot  merely 
matters  affecting  private  rights  which  came  before  him  and  his 
saccessorB.  Under  the  guise  of  technical  questions,  large  political 
isBuee  have  often  been  raised  in  that  Court ;  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
bringing  into  sharp  relief  the  position  of  slavery  in  the  States,  and 
decided  upon  a  demurrer  to  a  plea  in  abatement,  is  but  a  sample 
of  many.  The  Supreme  Court  has  been  always  armed  with  large 
powers,  such  as  perhaps  belonged  to  no  other  tribunal.  The  fact 
that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Cliief  Justice  Chase,  "  acts  of  Congress 
not  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  are  not  laws,"  and  that 
the  legislation  of  the  various  States  is  subject  to  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  necessitates  the  frequent  discussion  before  it  of 
abstruse  constihitional  questions.  Clay  and  ^Vebster  dLscussed  the 
very  same  questions  before  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  they 
did  in  the  Senate;  the  arguments  which  they  employed  were 
to  a  large  extent  the  same — arguments  dra^vn  from  the  region  of 
political  speculation ;  arguments  taken  more  frequently  from  the 
Federali»t  than  from  the  Year  Books  or  legal  reports.  Webster's 
much-admired  and  famous  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
makes  excursions  into  domains  far  out«ide  municipal  law.  The 
argumenteof  Wirt,  Webster,  and  Pinkney  in  the  caseof  "McCulloch 
cthe  State  of  Maryland,"  which  eatabhahed  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
laid  it  down  that  the  individual  States  could  not  tax  its  branches, 
were  abstract  disquisitions  upon  the  nature  of  Federal  government, 
Ihe  origin  of  corporations,  and  tlie  true  theorj-  of  taxation.  We 
may  say  that  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  all  the  great 
{loUti*:!)!  ditu-UHsionH  occiijiyiiis  tlif  public  mind  moved  along  legal 
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lines,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  almost  as  much  the  arena  of 
poHtical  disputes  as  Congress  itself.  All  the  questions  respecting 
slavery  and  State  rights  which  were  ultimately  brought  to  the 
sharp  issue  of  battle  were  debated  before  Marshall,  Stoiy,  and 
Taney.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Americans  sometimes  speak  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  forum  of  such  discussions,  in  rather  inflated 
terms,  and  that  they  are  apt  to  think  it  ^'the  highest  tribunal  on 
earth — a  tribimal  more  august  than  the  Amphiclyonic  Council,"* 
Whether  these  considerations  sufficiently  explain  the  interest  and 
avidity  with  which  legal  studies  have  been  pursued  in  America^ 
and  the  fact  thatso  much  of  the  genius  of  the  country  has  flowed 
into  that  channel,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  study 
of  law  has  always  offered  rare  opportunities  to  ambition;  that  it 
has  naturally  attracted  members  of  the  cultivated  class ;  that  it 
has  combined  the  inherent  attractions  of  a  legal  career  with 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  politics. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  most  Englishmen  form  their  notions  of 
the  American  Bench  from  unfavoumble  and  unfair  specimens  of  iL 
They  have  heard  much  of  Judge  Barnard  and  Judge  McCmuu 
They  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  impossible  or  extraordinaiy 
for  a  wealthy  client  to   "  keep "   a  judge,  and  to  purchase  an 
injunction  at  pleasure.     The  scandals  connected  with  the  unre- 
formed  New  York  Bench  acquired  world-wide  fame :  it  was  not 
always  borne  in  mind  by  commentators  upon  these  scandals  that 
the  men  who  disgraced  the  Bench  were  exceptions,  and  the  product 
of  a  mode  of  election  really  alien  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.     The  newspapers  tell  us  about  the  rough-and-ready  pro- 
cedure and  unjudicial  language  in  vogue  in  Western  tribunak 
It  is  not  often  made  matter  for  inquiry  whether   the  judges  of 
American  comic   literature  are  exceptions,    and  whether  casul 
extravagances  on  the  part  of  some  so-called  "judges"  might  not 
be  paralleled  by  the  behaviour  of  our  lawless  Unpaid  or  absord 
Coroners.    Few  critics  care  to  distinguish  between  the  judges  of 
the   Supreme  Court   and   the   Federal   Circuit  Courts,  the  true 
equivalents  of  the  Superior  Judges  of  this  country,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  inferior  State  Courts ;  and  the  consequence  is  perhaps  ft 
prejudice  against  the  American  Bench  such  as  is  not  justified  by 
a  fair  comparison.    Americans  resent,  and  not  without  cause,  these 
assumptions  and   criticisms.     They  are  proud  of  many  of  their 
judges ;  they  are  apt  to  think  these  harsh  judgments  a  proof  of 
"  effete  "  insularity  and  ignorance.     I  do  not  intend  to  examine 
the  matter  in  any  thorough  way ;  I  merely  propose  to  show  that 
they  have  good  groimds  for  their  pride,  and  to  call  attention  to 
some  honourable  peculiarities  of  the  American  Bench. 

The  greatest  judicial  name  of  America  is  no  doubt  that  of  Qiief 

*  Preface  to  eeeond  Tolame  of  8th  Cirooit  Reporti. 
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Jiietice  Marshall,  the  fonrth  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  friend  and  biographer  of  Washington,  Marshall  was  not  unlike 
him  in  many  ways.  In  temperament,  opinions,  and  general  turn  of 
mind,  they  resembled  each  other ;  both  were  cautious,  cold  in 
demeanour,  manly  and  imostentatious  in  all  their  habits,  con- 
servative in  their  instincts,  firm  upholders  of  what  may  be  called 
the  non-democratic  side  of  the  American  Constitution,  men  of 
blameless  integrity.  Both  are  regarded  with  almost  equal  venera- 
tion by  cultivated  Americans.  Marshall  was  the  son  of  a  Vir- 
ginian gentleman.  He  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the 
War  of  Independence ;  he  enjoyed  Washington's  confidence  and 
friendship ;  he  was  offered  various  high  offices,  diplomatic  and 
others.  He  at  last  foimd  his  true  place,  when  in  1801  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice,  as  successor  to  OKver  Ellsworth.  It  does 
not  appear  that,  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  he  had  much 
time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  law ;  he  was  too  much  immersed 
in  military  and  political  affaire ;  his  early  life  was  altogether  too 
stirring  to  permit  of  his  being  a  widely  read  and  learned 
lawyer  at  the  time  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench.  But  his 
own  native  powers  supplied  any  lack  of  book  learning.  He  was  a 
bom  judge — a  man  who,  it  has  been  well  said,  would  have  been 
Chief  Justice  anywhere.  He  discovered  and  foUowed  out  juridical 
^conceptions  as  naturally  and  imerringly  as  some  men  excogitate 
geometrical  conceptions.  He  was  not  affected  by  extra-judicial 
influences.  His  mind  travelled  instinctively  towards  truth  along 
the  recognized  highways  of  jurisprudence.  Its  laboured  maxims 
were  the  expressions  of  his  own  natural  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Subtle,  orderly  in  his  manner  of  thought,  and  master 
of  a  precise  style,  he  was  in  many  ways  a  model  judge.  He 
never  became  a  great  case  lawyer,  though  he  had  time  in 
the  thirty-four  years  during  which  he  sat  on  the  Bench  to  i-ead 
extensively;  he  rarely  cited  authorities,  and  his  judgments,  as 
reported  in  Cranch  and  Howard,  present  in  this  respect  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  of  his  erudite  colleague,  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  his  fame  is  due  to  the  rare  oppoiv 
tunity  which  was  given  him.  Perhaps  no  court  ever  had,  or  ever 
again  Avill  have,  so  important  and  varied  duties  to  perform. 
This  was  ine\atable  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
which  invested  the  Supreme  Court  with  peculiar  powers — powers 
so  peculiar  that  most  Englishmen  find  a  slight  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving it  possible  for  any  tribunal  to  possess  them.  In  England 
Parliament  says  the  last  word  in  all  political  questions.  It  can  decide 
■^hat  is,  and  what  is  not,  constitutional  at  will ;  there  are  no  legal 
limitations  to  its  authority.  But  the  theory  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  quite  different  and  less  democratic ;  neither  Congress 
nor  the  State  Legislatures  are  supreme ;  *^  the  will  of  the  people, 
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as  declared  in  the  Constitution ,  is  tlie  firet  law  ;"*  and  it  is  tlie 
ncBs  uf  the  Supreme  Court  to  conetme  that  Constitution,  and  to 
declare  whether  any  iinpngiicd  law  ie  iu  conformity  with  it.     This 
Court  was  therefore  the  judge  of  Parlianteuts.     It  was  nccesaarily 
appealed  to  in  many  political  stmggles.     Minoiities  that  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Legislatures  and  at  the  ballot-boxes  often  sought  for 
an  ally  in  the  Supreme  Court.     Obviously  a  position  of  thifl  kind 
was  of  a  very  dehcate  character.     No  one  ui  truth  could  fill  it  with 
univeraal  satisfaction,  and  Mai-sliall's  judgments  affecting  constj- 
tutioDal  points  gave  much  offence  to  Jefferson  and  liis  followers ;  but 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  was  possible  to  arbitrate  in  this  difB- 
cnlt  position  with  more  discreetness  and  unoffending  firmness  than 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  displayed.     K  a  Court  was  to  be  invested 
with  wide   and  anomalous  powei-s,  such  as  those  given  by  the 
Constitution,  he  was  born  to  be   its  leader.      To   state   all   the 
important   decisioue  in  which   he   took  part  would  be  to  review 
the  many  volumes  of  Cranch's  and  Howard's  reports,  in  which  his 
decisions  are  contained,  and  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  out  of  the 
question.     But  some  of  his  chief  judgments  may  be  referred  to.  _ 
It  fell  to  him  to  decide  many  momentous  constitutional  questions.  _ 
He  bad  frequently  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  States  Legislatureaa 
into  what  he  conceived  to  be  matters  outside  their  jurisdiction- 
It  was  he  more  than  any  other  man — perhaps  Hamilton  alon^ 
excepted — who  formed  the  creed  of  Americans  in  the  mould  oSr 
the  Federalist  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution   . 
"  The  common  consent  of  your  countiyraen  has  admitted  you,""^^' 
said  Justice   Story,   "  to  stand  without  a  rival  in  constitution! 
law."     There  Is  no  doubt  also,  as  one  liigh  authority  says, 
"  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  owes  as  much  to  MarshaC!  -i 
as  to  any  single  mind  for  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  an-  -^ 
the  exposition  by  which  it  is  to  be  maintained,"     It  was  he  whczi^ 
in  his  judgments  in   "  Marbury  v.  Madison "  and  the  "  Bank  c^J" 
Hamilton  r.  Dudley's  Lessees,"  first  emphatically  and  clearly  IaL*i 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  is  not  to  he  overridden  or 
disregarded  by  State  legislation.     It  fell  to  him  to  determine  many 
novel    points   of   private    jurisprudence.     For    instance,   in   one 
famous  case  he  had  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied  and  their  capacity  to 
give  valid  grants  :   in  a  luminous  review  of  tlie  whole  subject  lie 

*  Coolfl;  oa  CaDHtitQtional  LimitaltoDS,  p.  4.  Ses  tUo  Svdgiricic  on  ConatroclioB 
a!  StklDtorj  and  CoBBtitatiosKl  Lav,  p.  ISG,  nbore  the  author  iMkn  to  liioir  that 
acranJJDg  to  old  legal  ooneeptiaQB,  the  EngliBli  Parliament  irai  under  Rmllar  rcstniota. 
01  aouTBO,  the  Privj  Coonci]  i»  soiuoaiuea  obliged  lo  decide  quPitiona  rescrahliDg  Ihon 
wbiob  come  botore  tho  Supremo  Court — R_rj.  when  it  is  oellod  upon  to  dcci.lo  wIiMher 
tho  rcspectiva  prOTinooi  of  the  Parliament  of  Onuada  and  of  the  local  Itgialatum  faa*e 
beta  observed ;  and,  aa  Hr.  JnatlM  Varhbr  points  out  in  his  "FbiloBopbj  uF  Tjsw,"  p.  it, 
tbe  Indian  Courts,  in  detennlniiigtht  legfalit;  of  acts  of  tho  OoTemor-Ueiivrsra  Coondl, 
■■■     ■  iao  functiftfirlila  to  t^ ■'     -  -......■. 
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[ded  that  the  Iiidians  had  oulj  ■'  a  right  of  occupancy,"  and 
that  they  could  not  give  titles.  A  somewhat  similar  question  arose 
iu  the  case  of  the  "  Cherokee  Nation  v.  the  State  of  Georgia." 
The  Cherokees  had  filed  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
eanying  out  of  certain  lawa  passed  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
-this  novel  suit  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  conclusion  being  that  they  were  "  domestic,  dependent 
nations  "  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  The  maritime  wars  carried  on 
duiing  liis  term  of  office  led  to  a  discussion  of  many  interesting 
and  delicate  questions :  difficulties  with  respect  to  salvage,  capture 
and  recapture,  the  immunity  of  foreign  vessels  in  American 
Tvaters,  required  the  tlisplay  of  great  judicial  ability ;  and  Marshall 
~wae  equal  to  the  task.  All  liis  decisions  on  points  of  maritime 
law  are  received  with  respect,  but  probably  he  showed  himself 
to  most  advantage  iu  connection  with  constitutional  law.  His 
opinions  were  clear  and  decided ;  his  bias  was  a  desire  to  maintain 
in  all  its  integrity  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  which  he 
regarded  as  '•  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  State." 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  all  his  judgments  were 
wise  and  have  been  beneficial ;  and  with  reference  to  one  of  them, 
full  of  immense  consequences  to  the  commimity,  a  distinct  reserva- 
tion must  be  made.  The  tenth  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  any  law  to  be  unconstitutional  which 
impairs  the  validity  of  a  contract.  In  one  case  which  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Tllai-shall  gave  this  provision  a 
very  wide  interpretation.  A  grant  of  land  had  been  made  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  by  subsequent  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
same  State  this  grant  was  interfered  ^vith.  By  an  artificial  process 
of  reasoning — containing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  same  fallacy  as 
that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Rousseau's  "  Conti-at  Social " — 
Marshall  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that  a  grant  was  really  a 
■contract — an  executed  contract — and  that  any  interference  with  it 
was  open  to  the  objection  of  beuig  such  an  interference  with  con- 
tracts as  was  deprecated  by  the  Constitution.  The  consequences 
of  this  doctrine  were  not  in  t!ie  particular  case  verj-  alarming  or 
serious ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  decision  began  to  come  to  Ught 
in  the  discussion  of  tlie  Dartmouth  College  case.  A  certain  Dr. 
Wheelock  had  ejidowed  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  charter  of  incorporation  had  been  gi-anted  bj-  the  Crown  to 
the  College  in  1760.  The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed 
various  acta  to  amend  the  charter  and  enlarge  and  improve  the 
constiturion  of  tlie  College.  ^Vheu  the  matter  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Chief  .lustice  in  the  case  previously  mentioned,  that  the  Act  passed 
bj  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  was  unconstiturional  and  null. 
B  evil  results  involved  in  this  decision  did  not  for  some  time 
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become  fully  apparent ;  the  judges  who  were  parties  to  it  had  in 
their  eyes  chiefly  colleges  and  schools,  and  believed  (hat  they 
were  merely  protecting  the  pious  foiinder.  Tliey  did  not  foresee  a 
time  when  their  artificial  eonatniction  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
u9ed  by  railway  companies  and  industi'al  corporations  as  an  answer 
to  all  proposals  to  touch  or  alter  pemiciotis  monopolies,  CharteTS 
granted  thoughtlessly  or  with  little  regard  to  the  interests  of 
future  ages,  and  perhaps  from  corrupt  motives,  were  ctystallized  by 
this  decision.  Monopolies  aiTecting  whole  cities,  nay.  States,  were 
hauded  over  to  corporations;  and  in  a  young  country  vested 
interests  came  to  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  unknown 
here.  The  State  Courts  have  tried  to  evade  or  attenuate  the  effect 
of  the  Dartmouth  decision,  and  the  Grangers'  agitation  is  partly 
directed  towards  mitigating  some  of  it«  evil  consequences. 

Taney,  the  next  Chief  Justice,  was  in  eveiy  way  Marshall's 
inferior.  He  was  not  so  learned.  He  never  acquired  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  Associate  Judges  which  Marehall  exercised  ;  dtfing 
along  with  McLean  and  Curtis  and  Nelson,  he  was  far  from  faeUt 
prinreps :  and  thi:  want  of  unity  and  the  tendency  to  dissent,  whidi 
has  always  been  a  defect  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  became  pain- 
fully evident  in  his  time.  Under  Taney  the  tendency  of  the 
Court  to  ventilate  poHtical  opinions  in  legal  judgments  became  too 
viFiblf.  The  Dred  Scott  case  did  umch  to  shake  confidence  in 
the  impartiaHty  of  the  tribunal ;  the  opinions  of  the  majority  were 
too  obviously  coloured  by  their  Southern  bias.  Still  Taney  had 
many  judicial  virtues.  Painstaking,  acute,  attentive  to  counsel's 
avgunieutB.  courteous,  and  possessed  of  dignified  simplicity  of 
manners,  he  might,  in  calmer  times  and  in  a  leps  elevated  station, 
have  been  remembered  as  a  remarkably  good  judge.  He  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  many  who  believed  that  he  was  elected  aa 
a  political  partisan  and  from  his  fitness  to  be  "the  pliant  instra- 
ment"  of  General  Jackson.  He  was  not  a  Mansfield  or  a  llarshall, 
as  his  Southern  admirers  would  make  him  out  to  be.  But  he  did 
nothing  consciously  to  squander  or  impair  the  good  name  of  the 
Court  over  which  be  presided.  There  was  much  in  Taney  that 
waa  attractive.  I  know  few  autohiugraphies  more  intei-eeting 
tlian  the  simple  pages  in  which  he  describes  his  early  life  in  Maiy- 
laod,  his  school  adventures,  his  fox-hunting,  liis  legal  education, 
and  his  contemporaries.  Eveiy  sentence  impresses  you  iivith  tbe 
idea  of  the  tmthfulness  of  the  man.  One  who  knew  liim  w^ 
describes  him  in  hie  early  days  as  "an  open  and  fair  practitioner," 
and  his  candour  tlid  not  cease  when  he  was  ti-anrfciTcd  to  tJio 
Beuoli. 

Then  came  Cliase.  Like  Taney  he  had  been  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  perhaps  more  a  financier  than  a  lawyer.  He 
hod  not  time  or  opportunity  to  build  up  a  great  judicial  reputa- 
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tion.  He  came  late  to  the  bench.  I  do  not  recall  any  judgment 
of  much  ability  or  impoiiance,  unless  perhaps  the  judgment  which 
he  dehvered  in  the  legal  tender  cases — "  Hepburn  w.  Griswold" — 
and  in  which  he  pronounced  against  the  legaUty  of  a  measure 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ornaments  of  the  American  Bench. 
I  might  mention  Justice  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
and  Mr.  Redfield  as  men  who  might  have  adorned  aoiy  English 
tribunal.  They,  however,  are  here  known  by  their  writings  and 
otherwise,  and  I  pass  them  by  in  order  to  say  one  word  of  a  judge 
whose  name  is  too  Uttle  known  outside  America,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  in  every  way  a  memorable  judge.  One  of  the  dis- 
sentients from  the  view  of  the  majority  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  brother  of  another 
well-known  lawyer.  His  judgment,  marked  by  singular  abiHly, 
was  generally  accepted  as  the  best  statement  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  believed  that  a  pereon  of  African  descent  might  be  a 
citizen,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  spread  of  slavery 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise  were  constitutional.  That  judgment 
was  much  read,  and  is  still  remembered,  in  England.  Its  acute- 
ness  and  learning  won  for  it  high  encomiimis.  The  Abolitionist 
party,  not  without  reason,  regarded  it  as  imanswerable.  It  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  judgments  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis.* 

Many  things  connected  with  the  American  Bench  strike  the 
English  lawyer  as  odd.  No  one  in  this  countiy  who  has  filled  a 
judicial  office  thinks  of  returning  to  the  bar  after  he  has  retired 
from  judicial  life;  perhaps  only  one  exception  could  be  named, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Winslow,  who  was  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  who  after  the  abolition  of  his  post  returned  to  practice.  In 
Ameiica,  however,  this  is  quite  a  common  occurrence.  Men  serve 
their  time  of  office,  and  then  return  to  practise  in  the  Courts  over 
which  they  presided,  or,  like  Parker,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, become  law  lecturers.  Again,  in  this  country  no  judge  thinks 
of  editing  the  law  reports  of  his  own  Court ;  but  this  is  quite 
common  in  America.  The  Bench  and  the  bar  are  in  many  respects 
not  so  sharply  divided  as  is  the  case  here. 

There  are  frequent  complaints  about  the  delay  in  the  course 
of  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  said  to  be  not  imcom- 
mon  for  causes  not  to  come  on  for  hearing  for  one  or  two 
years.  Perhaps  a  still  more  unfortunate  pecuharity  of  the 
Court  is  its  proneness  to  deUver  judgments  from  which  a  large 
minority  of  members  dissent — a  peculiarity  which,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  strips  the  decisions  of  the  Court  somewhat  of 
that  moral  weight    which  ought  to  characterize  the  decisions 

*  See  reports  of  First  Circuit  from  1851  to  1856. 
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of  a  final  tribunal.  To  show  how  frequent  are  the  judicial 
differences,  I  may  state  that  in  nineteen  cases  taken  at  random 
from  "  Wallace's  Reports "  I  find  only  eleven  in  which  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  was  adopted  by  all  the  judges ;  in  one 
case  a  member  of  the  Court  who  agreed  with  its  decision  diflTered 
as  regards  the  reasons ;  in  the  remaining  seven  cases  there  were 
dissentients.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  indicates  a  state  of 
matters  not  paralleled,  in  recent  times  at  all  events,  in  the  history 
of  our  final  Court  of  Appeal.  Perhaps  Englishmen  will  feel  that 
the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  rhetorical  and  exalted  slyle  in  which  they  are  occa- 
sionally expressed.  We  miss  the  simple  lucidity  marking  tiie  best 
English  judicial  styles — that  of  Lord  Westbury  and  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  for  example.  A  slight  love  of  gaudy  ornaments  is  too 
often  discernible.  It  was  said  of  Dexter,  a  famous  American 
lawyer,  that  in  a  certain  trial  for  murder  his  jimior  "  confined  his 
reasoning  to  the  law  strictly ;  Dexter  soared  beyond  it  all,  and 
reasoned  upon  that  code  of  honour  which  God  had  written  upon 
the  heart  of  man."  This  is  a  sentence  descriptive  of  some  judges 
as  well  as  of  Dexter.  The  American  Bench  perhaps  "soars" 
rather  too  high  and  too  often.  As  regards  more  essential  things, 
knowledge  of  law  in  particular,  it  would  be  rash  to  make  any 
sweeping  statements  ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  best  American 
judges  appear  to  show  an  aptitude  and  willingness  to  develop  the 
principles  of  the  Common  Law  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
modem  commerce.  Two  examples  closely  allied  occur  to  me. 
While  the  EngKsh  Law  Courts  have  laid  down  subtle,  if  not 
conflicting,  principles  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  deliveiy 
orders,  diflScult  for  merchants  to  comprehend,  the  American 
Courts  have  gone  far  to  lay  down  the  clear  intelligible  principle 
that  dehvery  orders  pass  the  property  in  the  goods  to  which  they 
relate  whenever  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  pass  the  goods 
themselves.  Again,  while  the  English  Courts  have  been  indisposed 
or  reluctant  to  develop  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Common  Law  with 
respect  to  negotiable  documents,  the  Supreme  Court  has  always 
showTi  extreme  readiness  to  make  these  rules  conform  to  com- 
mercial usages  and  convenience. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  various  Federal  judges  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
Senate  ;  and,  like  English  judges,  they  hold  their  oflSces  quamdiu 
86  bene  gesaerint.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  diversity  in  the 
mode  of  appointment  and  status  of  the  judges  of  the  State  Courts. 
Sometimes  the  nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  sometimes  in  those  of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  some  States, 
where  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Federalist^  on  the  subject  of  judicial  appointments  have  acquired 
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ascendency,  there  is  what  Horace  Binney  called  "  a  leasehold 
elective  tenure."  The  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  adopted  in  1846,  made  eight  years  the  term  of  office  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  whole,  the  Bench  of  the  United  States  is  an  institution  of 
which  they  have  good  reason  to  be  proud.  There  may  have  been 
exceptional  instances  of  corruption  or  incapacity — ^what  country 
has  not  suffered  such  humiliation  ?  English  lawyers  may  be  struck, 
and  perhaps  offended,  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Bench  to  air  the  gleanings  of  discursive  reading,  indulge  in 
ambitious  talk,  or,  as  it  has  been  euphemistically  expressed,  to  dwell 
"among  questions  of  the  first  magnitude."  Perhaps  American 
judges  are  too  fond  of  aiming  at  higher  qualities  than  accuracy 
and  precision ;  loose  scraps  of  poetry,  and  snatches  of  nisi  prius 
eloquence,  are  introduced  too  frequently  to  satisfy  one  whose 
notions  of  judicial  propriety  have  been  moulded  on  the  style  of 
the  English  Bench.  But  these  are  partial  and  superficial  defects. 
Good  sense  and  accuracy,  a  strong  desire  to  make  technical  i-ules 
bend  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  life,  and  yet  a  veneration 
of  the  Common  Law,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  American 
Bench. 

Had  all  the  States  remained  faithful  to  the  piinciples  govern- 
ing judicial  appointments  propounded  by  Hamilton,  and  never 
hstened  to  the  sophisms  of  Jefferson,  none  of  them  would  have 
verified,  in  shame  and  humiKation,  Marehall's  saying  that  "the 
greatest  scourge  an  angry  heaven  ever  inflicted  upon  an  un- 
grateful and  sinning  people  was  an  ignorant,  a  cornipt,  or  a 
dependent  judiciary." 

John  Macdonell. 


EASTERN    AFFAIRS   AT    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE 
SESSION. 


TWO  months  ago  I  tried,  by  an  article  iu  this  Review,  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties .which  enriron  those  who  seek  to  "  solve  the  Eastern 
Question  "  and  to  point  out — 

1.  That  no  "  solution  "  could  ever  be  arrived  at  by  cut  and  dried 
formulas  about  Ottoman  barbarism  or  the  duty  of  Christian  nations 
to  "  balayer  les  Turoe." 

2.  That  the  so-called  "Eastern  Question"'  is  a  tangled  akein 
made  up  of  numerous  threads,  each  of  which  must  be  patiently 
unravelled  by  liim  who  attempts  to  "  solve  it." 

3.  That  no  one  in  this  country,  including  the  authorities  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  possesses  the  necessary  information  to  unravel 
these  threads. 

4.  That  the  Foreign  Office  should  take  steps  to  be  better  in- 
formed, and  that  we  should  all  meanwliile,  as  far  as  possible,  keep 
our  minds  in  an  anH-anti-Turk  and  an  anti-anti-Christian  attitude. 

I  propose  on  the  present  occasion  briefly  to  review  the  recent 
debates  on  the  subject,  to  examine  how  far  the  events  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula  have 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  future,  and  to  notice  various  matters  of 
collateral  interest. 

The  discussions  relative  to  the  "  Eastern  Question,"  with  which 
I  mean  to  deal,  fall  into  two  groups. 

The  first  compriees  the  debate  of  July  31et  on  Hr.  Brace's 
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motion,  that  in  the  Lords  the  Bame  night,  the  convei-sation  which 
took  place  subsetjuently  to  these  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  the*  debate  of  August  11th  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  second  comprises  the  discussions  relating  to  Mr.  Cave's 
mission  and  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 

And  first  of  Mr.  Bruce's  motion. 

The  speech  of  the  member  for  Portsmouth  showed  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  although  his  experience  had 
been  gained  from  a  Turicish  standpoint,  no  fair  advocate  of  the 
interests  of  the  non-Turkish  part  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  his  mode  of  statement. 

On  re-reading  his  speech,  all  of  which  I  heard,  I  note,  as 
especially  worthy  of  consideration,  his  observations  about  the 
inconveniences  caused  by  the  multipUcation  of  small  weak  states. 

The  whole  tendency  of  things,  as  Niebuhr  long  ago  pointed  out, 
is,  in  these  latter  days,  towards  the  massing  of  men  in  great  bodies. 
The  planet  itself  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  become  much 
smaller  since  those  of  us  who  have  passed  middle  life  have  Uved 
upon  it,  and  to  fill  the  Eastern  Peninsula  with  half-a-dozen 
Servias,  heartily  hating  each  other  and  ready  to  go  to  war  at  a 
moment's  notice,  would  be  but  a  poor  improvement  of  the  present 
state  of  things. 

Again,  Mr.  Bruce  did  good  service  by  reminding  people  that 
talk  about  driving  the  Mussulman  out  of  Europe  is  not  only 
wicked  but  dangerous  talk.  Any  attempt  to  perpetmte  such  an 
iniquity  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question ;  but  if  it  once  gets 
into  the  heads  of  the  Mussulman  world  that  there  is  an  idea  of 
attempting  it,  Heaven  help  the  scattered  Christian  commmiities  in 
Western  Asia ! 

Further,  Mr.  Bruce  did  well  in  pointing  out  the  cruel  com- 
mercial position  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  which  are  cut  off 
from  the  Adriatic  by  the  long  line  of  Dalmatia.  Many  reasons 
would  induce  us  to  wish  to  see  them  imited  to  Austria,  and  I 
beheve  that  the  annexationist  feeling  at  Vienna  has  been  rather 
on  the  increase  in  the  last  few  weeks  ;  but  the  objections  to  such 
a  coui-se,  some  of  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  the 
Contemporary,  are  obviously  extremely  great. 

Very  good,  too,  was  the  illustration  of  the  credibility  of  the 
reports  conung  from  Eastern  Europe,  which  Mr.  Bruce  gave  us  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Finlay,  whose  books  so  much  deserve 
re-perusal  at  the  present  juncture. 

Mr.  Finlay  took  the  pains  to  examine  carefully  the  news  from 
Crete,  and  found  that  well-nigh  seven  million  Turks  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  insuiTCction  which  took  place  in  that  island,  if,  that  is, 
the  Greek  bulletins  could  be  beheved  ! 
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Valuable  also  was  the  reminder  that  the  Softas  had  shown  no 
signs,  in  their  famous  demonstration,  of  wishing  for  exclusive 
advantages  for  their  co-rehgionists.  This  is  really  an  important 
fact,  when  we  remember  who  these  Softas  are  and  what  has  been 
their  up-bringing — a  matter  in  connection  with  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  Palgrave  deserves  attention : — 

"  No  traveller  through  the  inlands  of  the  Levant  but  must  have  met  on 
his  way  more  than  one  band  of  these  thinly-clad,  pale-faced  youths, 
wending  slowly  on  their  long  foot  journey  to  some  distant  but  renowned 
centre  of  learning,  half  pilgrims,  half  beggars,  and  more  than  half  starved 
and  wearied  out.    '  There  is  no  god  but  God ;  I  bear  witness  that  there 
is  no  god  but  God/  lay  gasping  one  whom  we  ourselves  once,  on  a  hot 
smnmer  day  among  the  dusty  hills  of  Southern  Anatolia,  found  by  the 
road-side  dying  of  sheer  exhaustion,  amid  half-a-dozen  companions,  travel- 
ling students  like  himself,  unable  to  afford  him  any  help  but  the  support  of 
their  own  lean  arms  and  the  repeated  assurance  of  Paradise.    One  of  our 
attendants  hastened  to  fill  a  leathern  cup  from  a  neighbouring  fountain, 
and  put  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  lad,  if  that  might  re^'ive  him.    '  There  is  no 
god  but  God,'  repeated  he,  as  the  water  he  vainly  tried  to  swallow  trickled 
back  from  his  lips.    A  few  instants  later  he  was  dead.  We  rode  on  to  give 
the  news  at  the  nearest  village,  and  in  its  cemetery  he  now  rests." 

Mr.  Brace's  temperate  remarks  were  followed  by  a  very  spirited 
speech  from  Mr.  Hanbury,  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in  his 
party,  who  would,  I  imagine,  have  been  much  less  Turkish  in 
tone  if  he  had  not  felt  indignant  at  the  scant  justice  which  his 
cUents  sometimes  receive.  He  was  of  use  in  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Circassians,  who  were  but  yesterday  the  pets  of 
Europe,  the  patriotic  defendei-s  of  their  country  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  Russia,  had  made  themselves  an  intolerable  nuisance  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  had  acted  only  according  to  their  nature  in 
making  themselves  odious  in  Bulgaria.  It  was  good,  too,  that  we 
should  be  reminded  that  Turkish  fanaticism,  when  the  Turk  is 
left  alone,  takes  a  far  less  active  shape  than  other  fanaticism  does 
in  a  good  many  countries  of  the  West,  and  that  the  question  is  in 
most  parts  of  Turkey  not  a  question  between  religions,  but  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  The  book  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Evans,  son  of  the  distinguished  geologist,  who  travelled 
across  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  from  Brod  on  the  Save  to  the 
Adriatic,  passing  by  Serajevo  and  Mostar,  just  as  the  Bosnian 
insuiTCction  was  breaking  out,  should  be  looked  at  for  many 
reasons,  and  not  least  for  the  Ught  which  it  throws  on  the  cruel 
oppression  practised  towards  the  poorer  Christians  by  the  Greek 
clergy  in  Bosnia. 

The  evil  influence  of  these  ecclesiastics,  and  others  like  them, 
is  a  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  if  we  wish  to  use  a  just 
measure  in  these  countries.  The  Christian  communities  in  Turkey 
constitute  so  many  Uttle  theocracies,  managing  their  own  afifaiis 
to  a  very  great  extent,  untroubled  by  the  Turk,  who  says  io 
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himself,  according  to  the  old  story,  *'  If  hog  eat  dog,  or  dog  eat 
hog,  what  matter  is  it  to  the  Sublime  Porte  f 

The  waves  of  oppression  would  chafe  far  over  the  heads  of 
their  humbler  members  if  it  were  not  for  the  oppression  of  their 
own  bishops  and  rich  men. 

Surely,  however,  Mr.  Hanbuiy  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue  when 
Le  spoke  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  as  homogeneous. 

Poles  and  Ruthenians,  Slovacks  and  Croats,  Czechs  and 
Servians,  with  so  many  more  !  In  what  sense  are  they  homo- 
geneous ? 

Then,  again,  he  mentioned  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a 
recent  journey,  that  no  Slav  in  Turkey  suflFered  worse  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  Government  than  the  Slavs  in 
Hungary  endure  under  Austro-Hungarian  rule.  That  seems  to 
me  a  statement  requiring  great  confirmation. 

I  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the  struggle  between  the  Hungarian 
Goverament  and  the  Omladina,  we  had  at  least  got  a  long  way  past 
the  deadly  hatreds  of  the  year  1848-49  which  were  reflected  in  the 
proclamation,  truly  or  falsely,  attributed  to  Damjanich,  an  Austrian 
Servian  who  had  taken  the  Hungarian  side,  and  who  in  marching 
against  his  countiymen  expressed  himself  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  I  have  always  thought  a  model  of  completeness  in 
its  kind:  "  I  come  to  sweep  you  from  the  face  of  the  earth  one 
and  all — ^utterly ;  and  when  I  have  done  so  I  mean  to  put  a  bullet 
through  my  own  head  that  there  may  not  be  a  Servian  left  in 
the  land  of  the  Uving/'* 

The  divergence  of  interest  and  temper  between  the  Magyar,  the 
Slav,  and  the  Rouman  in  Hungary  must  always  be  very  great, 
and  will,  but  too  probably,  one  of  these  days  cause  grievous 
calamities  in  that  country,  wliich  has  already  endured  so  many ; 
but  I  must  hope  that  in  using  the  strong  language  he  did,  Mr. 
Hanbuiy  was  looldng  for  a  moment  through  Frondeur  spectacles. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolft'  objected  to  the  discrepancies,  which 
existed  between  the  statements  made  by  a  leading  personage  of 
his  own  party,  out  of  doors,  and  the  papers  presented  to  ParUa- 
ment. 

^'  The  same  course  had  been  taken,"  he  said,  "  with  regard  to  the 
Suez  Canal  Shares. 

"  We  were  told  at  one  time  that  a  great  political  act  had  been  per* 
formed,  and  at  another  it  was  said  to  be  a  mere  purchase  of  shares." 

The  same  point  of  the  Janus-like  character  of  the  foreign  pohcy 
of  the  Government — Lord  Derby  giving  one  version  of  its  conduct 

*  Another  story  by  tho  way,  equally  tme  or  untrue  I  dare  say,  but  more  creditable  to 
this  commander,  lingers  in  my  memory  from  those  days,  to  the  effect  that  when  some 
one  was  led  out  before  him  for  execution,  at  Arad,  he  said,  **  Sonst  war  ich  doch  immer 
dorErste!'* 

VOL.  xxvin.  3  B 
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and  the  Premier  another — was  pressed  from  the  Liberal  Benches 
by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmamice,  but  Sir  H.  Drmnmond  Wolff  is  a 
Conservative. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  gi-eat  length  explained  the  origin  and  results 
of  the  last  stiniggle  with  Russia,  did  a  most  useful  work  in  recall- 
ing the  real  histoiy  of  the  phrase  "  drifting  into  war,"  which  I 
(and  I  fancy  most  of  his  hearers)  had  utterly  forgotten,  and  came, 
while  showing  much  sympathy,  which  all  Liberals  must  feel,  for 
the  Slavs  of  Turkey,  to  the  following  conclusion  : — 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  I  do  not  see  how,  if  that  is 
broken  up,  we  can  avoid  very  serious  difficulties  and  dangers.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  local 
administration  by  a  power  which  is  wholly  incompetent  to  conduct  it, 
especially  from  Constantinople,  we  attain  the  very  practical  object  of 
ffood  government.  Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
hlav  State,  hut  depend  upon  it  it  is  much  more  easily  said  than  done.  And  if 
it  were  established  it  would  he  found  to  raise  up  a  neta  set  of  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Within  these  limits,  to  which  I  think  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
approximation  among  the  various  speakers  in  this  house,  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  able  to  discover  a  solution 
of  this  question — a  solution  which  may  have  the  effect  of  giving  us  the 
consolatory  assurance  that  all  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War  were  not  made  in  vain — a  solution  which  may  ad- 
journ, perhaps,  for  a  long  time  the  raising  of  a  greater  question  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  Turkish  Power  in  Em-ope,  which  we  feel  to  be  fraught 
with  serious  and  grave  considerations  of  uncertainty,  and  perhaps  of 
danger ;  and  a  solution  which  above  all  may  afford  to  a  population  that 
has  suffered  long  and  suffered  much  a  hope  of  gaining  at  length  the 
benefits  of  rational  government  and  civilized  life." 

The  Prime  Minister  wholly  failed  to  show  that  he  and  Lord 
Derby  had  given  the  same  accoimt  of  the  same  transactions,  but 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he  indi- 
cated the  real  reasons  why  the  fleet  was  sent  to  Besika  Bay. 

For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  possibilities  of  mischief  which 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet,  we  shall  doubtless  have 
to  wait  till  the  interest  of  these  transactions  has  passed  away. 

Lord  Hartington  wound  up  the  debate  in  a  speech  marked  by 
his  usual  moderation,  in  which  he  very  correctly  represented  the 
geneml  sentiments  of  those  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
are  not  very  far  gone  in  anti-Turkish  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile  a  similar  discussion  had  been  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  Lord  Granville  had  no  diflBcultv  in 
justifying  the  wise  alteration  in  the  Treaty  of  1856  with  reference 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  maintained  that  even  Lord  Palmerston  had 
treated  its  neutralization  as  merely  a  temporary  arrangements 

His  general  views  as  to  the  future  were  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

^  I  entirely  approve  the  noble  Earl's  policy  of  non-intervention  aad^jflf 
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his  at  the  same  time  not  binding  himself  to  non-intervention  in  any  possible 
contingencies.  I  approve  his  taking  no  steps  to  destroy  the  Treaty  of 
1856  or  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  If  all  Europe  were 
agreed,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  settle  the  problem  of  what  should 
take  its  place.  With  the  different  ambitions  and  interests  that  exist,  to 
attempt  to  do  so  in  anticipation  of  events  would  be  full  of  danger.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  trust  that  he  will  hasten  rather  than  delay  the  moment  when 
Europe,  in  concert,  can  b3'^  diplomatic  action  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 
which  is  fatal  for  the  Christians,  ruinous  to  the  Tur^,  and  which  the 
longer  it  lasts  may  the  more  readily  give  rise  to  European  complications ; 
and  in  any  such  arrangements  I  trust  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to  secure 
the  welfare  and  good  government  of  our  fellow  religionists  in  Turkey- 
Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  are  chiefly  Christians  there  can  be  no 
real  difficulty  in  allowing  them  a  share  of  government  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte.  Where  the  races  are  more  equal  in  number  the 
difficulty  is  great,  but  ought  not  to  be  insuperable." 

The  most  important  sentences  of  Lord  Derby's  reply  were  those 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Lord  Granville  seemed  rather  to 
underrate  these  difficulties.  If  the  positions  of  the  two  speakers 
had  been  reversed — if  Lord  Granville  had  been  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Lord  Derby  had  been  leading  a  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition— they  would  probably  have  made  each  other's  speeches. 
There  is  hardly  a  nuance  between  them,  and  Lord  Hanmiond  did 
not  differ  materially  from  either  orator. 

The  conversation  brought  on  by  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  7th  of 
August  about  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  was  important  in  threo 
ways. 

Firsts  it  showed  how  powerful  a  divei*sion  in  favour  of  the 
Servians  had  been  made  by  the  extremely  ill-judged — not  to  say 
infatuated — ^proceedings  of  the  Turks  in  sending  against  the 
Bulgarian  insurgents  irregulars  badly  held  in  hand  instead  of  the 
best  regular  troops  that  could  be  spared. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  regular  troops  were  elsewhere  en- 
gaged, and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  trample  down  the 
rising  with  such  means  as  were  at  hand  ;  and  this  statement  again 
has  been  stoutly  denied.  I  do  not  know  where  the  tiiith  Ues,  but 
as  I  inchoated  in  my  last,  it  has  not  been  made  clear  to  me  that 
ilidhat  Pacha,  who  passes  for  the  most  intelUgent  man  in  the 
present  Turkish  Ministry,  is  what  would  be  called  a  statesman  if 
judged  by  a  Western  standard.  I  should  have  thought  him  to 
be  just  the  kind  of  man  who,  seeing  clearly  enough  within  his 
range,  would  not  be  far-sighted  enough  to  perceive  what  a  fright- 
ful advantage  he  and  his  colleagues  would  give  to  their  enemies 
by  any  over-severity  in  Bulgaria,  let  alone  wholesale  massacres. 
An  Englishman  talking  to  Midhat  Pacha  would  involuntarily 
apply  to  him  the  siime  standard  that  he  would  apply  to  an 
enlightened  poUtician  at  a  native  court  in  India.  The  same 
person  talking  to  the  Khedive  or  to  Nubar  Pacha  would  apply 
e(iually  involuntarily  a  quite  different  standard. 

3  B  2 
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Secondly,  the  conversation  of  the  7th  August  showed  that  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  had  been  very  badly  informed ;  and  tJiirdli/,  it  drew 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  the  following  most  significant, 
and,  aa  I  trust,  fruitful  observations : — 

"  It  does  appear  to  me  tbat  Sir  Henry  Elliot  does  not  iK)sses9  the  mMia 
whicli  he  ought  to  possess  of  being  made  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  tlif 
provinces  of  Tuckey.  If  Sir  Henry  EHiot  liiid  hail  at  Lis  disposal  more  full 
and  truatwortliy  sources  of  information,  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  kntra-- 
ledge  of  these  proceedings  would  sooner  have  reached  him,  and  through  liio 
the  Govemuient.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  right  bou.  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  tlie  Government  had  been  in  potisession  of  information  whicJi 
ought  to  have  reached  Iiira,  he  would  not  have  treated  the  question  put  in 
this  House  in  the  mamier  he  did." 

The  tone  of  a  discussion  like  this  should  be  well  weiglied  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  anp- 
pose  that  the  Radical  party  in  England  is  so  very  peaceful,  and 
that  it  conBiets  of  such  stout  followers  of  what  is  called  the 
"Manchester  School."  ^lio  were  the  principal  speakeist  Mr. 
Andereon,  who  represents  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Taylor,  who  represents 
Leicester ;  Mr.  Cowen,  who  represents  Newcastle ;  Mr.  Jsfob 
Bright,  who  represents  Manchester ;  and  Mr.  MundcUa.  who  repre- 
sents Sheffield.     The  last  went  so  far  as  to  say — 

'■He  was  not  an  advocate  of  war,  but  it  was  unworthy  of  Eaglamitlat 
she  bad  not  said  to  these  Turks,  one  of  whom  had  died  of  the  si-issois  Mil 
another  of  whom  was  dying  of  something  worse, '  Rring  this  to  an  eniof 
we  will  point  our  guns  at  your  palaces.'  We  were  oncp  governed  by  • 
man  named  Cromwell,  who  in  a  similar  case  uttered  a  word  which  bn*^ 
the  massacre  to  an  end.  He  fru.sted  tbe  Prime  Mmister  would  shake  oC 
some  of  his  present  lethargy.  It  was  high  time  that  England  awnteto 
her  responsibility  as  a  great  Cbrislian  power." 

Now  I  should  like  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
water  to  take  note  of  this,  and  to  remember  that  wliile  the  MiB*" 
terial  view,  whatever  party  is  in  power,  will  usually  be  in  favtuff 
of  non-intervention,  and  foimded,  whether  knowingly  or  w 
knowingly,  upon  the  principles  of  the  "  Manchester  S('hool "  pf*" 
perly  understood,  all  pindent  Ministers  ■will  always  cmiilate  """ 
caution  of  Lord  Grau\-ille,  in  the  passage  I  quoted  a  little  ^ff'- 
and  not  commit  themselves  too  absolutely  to  non-inter%'eDtio''- 
because  they  have  to  reckon  with  one  of  the  most  nataraHj' 
impnlsivo  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  although  it  is  a  peop« 
which,  happily  for  mankind,  has  given  greater  hostages  to  fortiW^ 
than  auy  other,  and  is  therefore  bound  over  in  hea%'y  Kcog* 
nizauces  not  to  break  the  peace. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Ashley's  motion  enforced  the  same  lesoii^ 
but  it  added  little  or  nothing  to  what  was  already  Itnown  to  a" 
who  had  read  the  papers  which  had  been  hiid  on  the  table  of 
Parliament.     It  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being,  as  the  Frencli 
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say,  bien  nourri  with  fresh  facts,  while  the  indignation  of  the 
country  at  the  Bulgarian  massacres  had  found  suflGicient  vent  iu 
the  far  shorter  and  equally  eflFective  speeches  of  the  7th  August. 

In  another  respect  it  was,  however,  important.  Speaker  after 
speaker  on  both  sides  of  the  House  condemned  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Henry  EUiot,  some  -with,  some  without  apologies  for  attacking  an 
absent  sei-vant  of  the  Crown.  These  apologies  were  quite  un- 
necessary. Sir  Heniy  EUiot  was  present  by  his  natural  defenders 
on  the  Treasury  Bench.  The  only  thing  he  could  possibly  have 
advanced  in  bar  of  a  discussion  was,  that  it  was  raised  at  very 
short  notice — a  misfortune  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
inevitable. 

When  however  I  come  to  ask  whether  the  criticisms  of  Sir 
Henry  Elliot's  doings  vierejust,  I  can  hardly  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. No  one  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  friends  would,  I  suppose,  claim 
for  him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  our  diplomatists ;  but  he  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  a  class  of  men,  who  are  most  maligned 
by  those  who  know  least  about  them,  our  average  English  repre- 
sentatives. 

People  blame  him  for  not  being  a  match  in  intrigue  for  Ignatieff. 
Well,  would  they  like  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to 
bear  the  reputation  of  that  distinguished  individual  ?  and  after  all, 
has  the  success  of  Russia  in  the  game  which  she  has  been  playing 
on  the  Bosphorus  been  as  remarkable  as  some  of  Sir  Henry  ElUot's 
critics  thought  that  it  was  a  year  ago  ? 

I  could  name  perhaps  several  men  in  the  diplomatic  service  who 
would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  post  which 
Sir  Heniy  EUiot  fills,  but  that  is  not  much  to  say,  and  when  one 
hears  people  complain  that  he  did  not  exercise  the  authority  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie,  why  do  they  not  in  fairness  remember 
that  he  had  a  very  difierent  force  behind  him  ?  Lord  Sti-atford 
de  RedclifTe  energized  in  a  day  when  a  "  spirited  foreign  poUcy  " 
was  popular,  but  for  how  many  months  has  a  "  spirited  foreign 
policy"  been  popular  since  Sir  Henry  EUiot  went  to  Constanti- 
nople ?  It  has  been  as  bitterly  as  tiiily  said  of  the  present 
attitude  of  England,  "England  wiUs  energeticaUy  in  the  East, 
but  she  does  not  know  what  she  wiUs."  There  are  few  harder 
tasks  for  a  diplomatist  than  to  trim  his  sails  in  such  imsteady 
weather. 

Then  again,  people  do  not  reflect  how  much  less  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambassador  since  commimication  by  telegraph 
was  so  widely  extended. 

The  fault  is  much  more  with  the  Foreign  Office  than  with  Sir 
Heniy  EUiot,  and  the  House  of  Commons  must  share  some  of  the 
blame  that  falls  primarily  upon  the  shoulders  of  th^  Foreign  Office. 

Why  did  not  the  Foreign  Office  provide  Sir  Henry  Elliot  with  a 
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sufficient  number  of  "ambniant  eves  and  ears?**  The  ordinaiy 
staff  of  his  embassv  has  enough  to  do  with  its  ordinary  duties, 
but  where  would  have  been  the  difficulty  during  the  last  few 
years,  where  is  the  difficulty  now,  of  picking  out  some  of  the 
clever  young  men,  clear  of  head,  strong  of  Hmb,  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  all  honourable  ways,  whom  the  life-giving 
reforms  of  Lord  CardweD  are  bringing  so  rapidly  into  the  army, 
and  of  sending  them  out  to  Turkev  to  fulfil  the  functions  which 
I  explained  in  my  last  ? 

K  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  had  at  his  beck  and  call  a  young  man 
of  the  right  kind,  who  had  travelled  all  over  the  districts  in  which 
Bulgarian  is  spoken,  districts,  be  it  remembered,  far  wider  than 
what  we  commonly  call  Bulgaria,  and  who  had  acquired  the 
language,  would  he  have  been  as  much  behindhand  as  he  was  in 
the  information  which  he  sent  home  to  his  Government,  or  wonld 
it  have  been  necessary  to  send  Mr.  Baring's  commission  ? 

If  such  a  class  of  men  as  I  have  indicated  were  in  existence, 
the  ambassador  would  merely,  when  the  first  rumours  of  mischief 
came,  have  ordered  one  of  them  to  the  spot  where  the  mischief 
was  said  to  have  been  occurring,  and  he  would  soon  have  made 
his  already  established  local  connections  useful  to  his  Govenunent, 
by  obtaining  all  the  information  it  could  desire.  AVho  can  say  that 
that  information  would  not  have  saved  many  lives  ? 

In  all  human  probability  it  would. 

That  Sir  Henry  Elliot  not  having  sucli  an  adlatus  should  have 
been  ver^'  sceptical  about  the  first  rumoure  that  reached  him, 
surely  only  proves  that  he  knew  the  East  pretty  well. 

Most  tnily  did  Lord  Strangford  say — 

'•  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  a  certain  meridian  traveling  the  E.C. 
district  of  Euroj^e  gives  the  line  of  perpetual  tntthiessjiess^  just  as  we  have 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  at  certain  elevations  in  given  latitudes :  not 
falsehood,  for  that  is  a  positive  temi,  but  lack  of  truth. 

''  No  reports  coming  from  the  east  of  such  a  line  should  be  treated  a.*^ 
susceptible  of  having  either  tiiith  or  imtruth  predicated  of  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other." 

Even  now  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  what  has 
really  occuiTed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  what  goes  on,  even  in  a  province  so  near  as  Bidgaria. 
which  you  must  expect  in  your  Constantinople  Embassy,  at  the 
beginning  of  troubles,  as  long  as  you  only  take,  in  such  a  country, 
the  same  steps  for  enabling  your  ambassador  to  be  informed  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  in  countries  like  Belgium  or  Holland  or 
even  France. 

This  trouble  has  come  upon  us  quite  unprepared,  but  we  shall 
have  plenty  othera  like  it  in  Turkey,  and  our  generation  will  be 
extraordinaiily  fortunate  if  we  have  not  other  troubles  like  it  in 
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Austria,  where  they  will  find  us  equally  unprepared.  Would  it  not 
be  a  much  more  practical  course  than  abusing  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to 
take  care  that  he,  and  those  who  come  after  him,  should  have  some 
additional  tools  to  work  with? 

I  have  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  must  share  some  of  the 
blame  which  falls  primaiily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Foreign  OflSce. 
No  doubt  the  first  uninformed  thought  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  more  especially  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  is  to  reduce 
the  diplomatic  estimates;  but  will  any  fair-minded  man  deny  that 
a  good  many  of  the  items  that  have  been  retrenched  were  useless 
items,  and  will  any  one  maintain  that  a  Secretary  of  State  would 
have  serious  difficulty  in  increasing  the  diplomatic  estimates,  if  he 
could  show  that  a  distinct  gain  would  be  derived  by  doing  so  ?  It 
may  be  that  there  is  some  answer  to  my  proposal,  but  it  has  never 
been  put  forward.  The  function  of  the  class  of  men  I  wish  to  create 
would  be  totally  different  from  that  of  the  consular  body  in  the 
East,  though  we  have  here  and  there  a  consul  who  does,  when 
called  upon,  work  of  the  kind  I  suggest,  very  well. 

Lord  Odo  Russell,  in  his  evidence  before  the  last  diplomatic 
committee,  used  some  words  which  I  have  quoted  before  at  Elgin, 
but  which  cannot  be  quoted  too  often,  in  reply  to  questions  from 
Lord  Arthur  Russell  and  Mr.  Cartwright:  — 

*'  The  more  feelers  you  have  all  over  the  civilized  world,  the  better  in- 
formed you  are,  and  the  moi*e  influence  you  can  exercise ;  and  I  think  that 
through  an  organization  of  that  kind  you  are  more  likely  to  establish 
peace  and  goodwill  amongst  Christians,  than  you  are  through  annies,  Ann- 
strong  guns,  breech-loaders,  Minid  bullets,  and  so  on. 

"  You  look  upon  diplomacy  then  as  a  great  international  agency  ? — I 
think  that  is  what  it  will  become  in  course  of  time ;  I  think  that  diplomacy 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

^'  You  think  that  it  will  become  an  agency  for  the  propagation  of  inter- 
national doctrines  ? — That  is  what  I  believe." 

There  is  the  tnie  view  of  diplomacy.  But  the  Foreign  Office, 
conscious  of  small  peccadilloes,  such  as  the  silly  Uttle  scandal  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  was  entertained  some  years  ago 
about  the  fund  out  of  which  a  portion  of  Lord  Hammond's  salary 
was  paid,  has  never  had  the  courage  to  claim  for  itself  the  position 
which  it  ought  to  occupy.  The  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic 
service,  if  they  were  only  put  on  a  thoroughly  good  footing,  might 
ask  from  the  State,  if  necessaiy,  even  twice  the  money  they  now 
receive,  all  the  best  members  of  the  so-called  Manchester  school 
taking  the  lead  in  voting  it.  For  the  outcome  of  a  greatly  im- 
proved diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  Office  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  as  the  yeai-s  went  on,  a  considerable  diminution  of  direct  ex- 
penditure upon  armaments,  and  a  vast  increase  of  national  wealth 
through  the  opening  of  new  markets.  Four  or  five  men  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign   Office  to   rank  just  below  the  two 
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Under-Secretaries  of  State,  charged  with  no  departmental  work, 
but  having  access  to  all  the  papers,  and  bound  at  every  moment 
to  be  able  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  by  word  of  mouth  full 
information  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  countries  with  which 
they  had  to  deal,  the  fi-uit  of  pereonal  knowledge  and  of  keeping 
up  constant  acquaintance  with  what  was  going  on  in  them,  would 
save  their  salaries  many  times  over. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  men,  for  which  we  have 
precedents  both  in  BerUn  and  Vienna,  is  only  one  of  many  much- 
needed  reforms.     But  shall  we  have  this  or  any  other  refonn  ? 

It  is  so  much  easier  for  membere  of  ParHament  to  abuse  an  in- 
dividual like  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  so  much  easier  for  a  Government, 
if  hard  pressed,  to  make  a  scape-goat  of  him,  than  to  set  on  foot  a 
great  reform,  to  see  the  bearings  of  whicli  takes  some  Kttle  pains, 
and  which  does  not  readily  connect  itself  with  the  recognized 
clap-trap  of  any  section  of  poUticians. 

It  is  only  the  veiy  foremost  of  our  diplomatists  who  have  risen 
to  Lord  Odo  Russell's  conception  of  their  profession  and  its  future. 
Inferior  men  tremble  for  its  fate,  beUeving  it  to  be  incompatible 
\n.i\\  the  advance  of  popular  government. 

No  tiling,  however,  can  be  lees  true. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  for  the  Foreign  lilinister  to  carry  the  people 
along  with  him.  Just  consider  what  an  instantaneous  effect  was 
produced  by  Lord  Derby's  speech  to  the  deputation  headed  by 
Mr.  Bright.  Why  has  the  English  people  often  gone  wrong  in  its 
foreign  sympathies?  Because  it  has  had  no  guidance  from  those 
wliose  business  it  Avas  to  guide  it. 

IIow  far  must  we  go  back  to  find  a  precedent  for  Lord  Deri  >y'8 
Hpec'cli  ?  I  do  not  mean  for  a  speech  like  it  having  been  made 
to  a  deputation,  but  for  its  having  been  made  at  all. 

But  if  the  Foreign  Minister  were  conscious  of  being  as  much 
better  informed  than  lie  now  is,  as  he  would  be  if  the  assistance  I 
wish  to  see  provided  for  him  were  at  his  command,  he  Avould  be 
much  more  willing  to  come  forward  to  try  to  lead  pubhc 
opinion  right. 

Democracy  is  a  new  force,  and  diplomacy,  if  it  means  to  live 
alongside  of  it — much  more  if  it  means  to  grow  greater  in  its 
])resence — must  learn  to  manage  it ;  and  it  can  only  be  managed 
in  one  of  two  Avays— by  the  tongaie  or  by  the  pen. 

Another  criticism  of  a  different  kind  requires  to  be  met.  If  you 
jnake  the  Foreign  Office  too  good,  you  will  make  it  too  strong  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  defy  you.  As  against  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  creation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  can  have  no  strength  whatever  except  by  being  right 
and  by  making  the  nation  think  that  he  is  right.  I  should  shiink 
with  honor  from  the  proposal    to  give  the  assistants  which  I 
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^^gg^st  for  ^iiii  the  slightest  vestige  of  power.  They  should  have 
o,  high  position  and  great  influence,  but  of  power  they  should  not 
liave  an  atom  more  than  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  has 
now. 

Those  who  press  on  me  this  kind  of  criticism  propose,  as  an 
^teniative,  absolute  non-intervention.  By  all  means,  if  you  can 
iDring  it  about ;  but  listen  to  Mr.  Mundella's  speech  quoted  above 
iind  to  its  echoes  in  all  directions. 

How  are  you  to  arrive  at  absolute  non-inten^ention  unless  you 
±ow  England  far  out  into  the  South  Atlantic  I  How  even  then 
xuiless  you  can  abrogate  many  existing  treaties  ? 

^ly  foimula  would  be  the  maximum  of  non-intervention 
<jonipatible  with  our  engagements,  and  with  the  feelmg  of  the 
-ooiintry  after  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  put  at  its  command 
"the  best  information  which  money  and  careful  investigation  can 
secure. 

I  pass  now  to  the  discussions  on  the  Egyptian  poUcy  of  the   f 
•Oovemment. 

That  of  the  5th  August  was  interesting  in  two  waj^s.  It  drew 
from  Mr.  Cave  a  statement  which,  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  Egypt 
generally,  and  avoided  mattei-s  in  dispute  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House,  was  really  valuable,  and  it  gave  Mr.  Lowe  an 
opportunity  of  accurately  describing  the  famous  mission  and  its 
i-esults  as  a  drama  in  five  acts — Requisition,  Intnision,  Inquisition, 
Suppression,  and  Repudiation. 

The  discussion  of  the  8tli  on  the  Suez  Canal  completed  the 
dissection  of  the  most  astonishingly  muddled  piece  of  busmess  in 
aiiodern  English  history. 

I  will  tiy  to  condense  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  upshot  of  these 
-^nd  previous  debates  on  the  intermeddling  of  her  Majesty's  present 
'Advisers  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 

Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  shown  that  the  nation  was  not 
a-ight  in  thinking  rather  well  of  the  purchase  of  the  shares  when 
it  was  first  announced  and  before  it  was  explained.^  for  the  nation 
naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  the  price  paid  was  not  absurd, 
xind  that  the  operation  had  been  carried  into  effect  in  a  business- 
like and  reasonable  way. 

Now,  however,  would  it  not  be  justified  in  turning  round  on  the 
( f  ovemment  and  saying :  "  What,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  the  net 
Tcsidt  of  all  your  dealings  with  Egypt  i 

''  Is  the  safety  of  the  Isthmus  transit  one  whit  more  secured  than 
it  was  last  September  I  Is  there  any  doubt  about  its  safety  now  ? 
Was  there  any  doubt  about  its  safety  then  ? 

**  But  perhaps  you  have  advertised  to  the  world  that  I  am  much 
occupied  about  the  safety  of  the  Isthmus  transit  I  Well,  the 
sensible  part  of  tlie  world  knew  that  before — ^knew  that  I  con- 
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sidered  it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  and  would  uphold  it, 
if  necessary,  against  all  comers. 

"  But  some  one  may  say  that  it  was  -worth  while  impreBaing  the 
same  lesson  upon  the  non-sensible  part  of  the  world.  Poaeibly, 
though  hardly  at  the  piice  that  has  been  paid  for  it,  for  the  mere 
sending  of  the  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  has  advertised 
my  inteiest  in  those  regions  in  a  far  more  striking  and  iiicompai^ 
ably  cheaper  way. 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  improved  the  position  of  Egyptian 
flnance  ?  I  am  afraid  the  Egyptian  bondholders  would  hardly 
eay  so. 

"  Have  yon  made  the  Khedive  more  safe  in  his  own  dominions  ? 
On  the  contrarj-,  for  the  first  time  I  hear  of  attempts  at  exciting 
a  revolutionary  spirit  in  what  used  to  be  the  most  tranquil  of" 
countries. 

"  Have  you,  then,  made  the  Khedive  more  friendly  to  you  X 
Certainly  not.  Many  good  authorities  will  have  it  that  he  is  much, 
leas  friendly. 

*'  Have  yon  advanced  the  prestige  of  English  administration  ? 
Has  the  mission  of  a  high  officer  of  State,  the  right  hon.  membeir- 
for  Shoreham,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  made  people  say* 
'  Ah !  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  financial  arrangement  theae- 
English  are  the  people  to  call  in  ?' 

"  Have  you,  perhaps,  improved  English  credit  %  Why,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  England  has 
borrowed  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

"  Or  have  you,  perhaps,  increased  the  confidence  wliich  is  felt  in 
Englisli  public  men  and  in  their  communications  to  Parliament  ? 
No,  I  have  seen  the  Prime  Minister  come  down  to  the  House  and 
inform  its  members  that  the  Messrs.  Kotlischild  had  purcliascd  the 
Suez  shares,  and  had  run  great  risk  hy  doing  so;  whereas,  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  the  ^fess}•s.  Rothschild  had  not  purchased  the  Stie:  shares, 
and  had  not  run  any  such  risk. 

"  Or,  perhaps,  a  good  example  has  been  set  of  the  way  in  which 
deUcate  pecuniary'  transactions  should  be  managed  by  a  Prime 
Minister?  On  the  contyarj-,  an  example  has  been  set  which  might 
be  turned  to  verj-  e^nl  account,  for  have  I  not  seen  a  Government 
send  for  a  capitalist  whose  name  has  always  been  most  closely 
connected  with  the  head  of  that  Government,  and  borrow  from 
liim  at  15  per  cent,,  when  money  could  have  been  had  ou  good 
mercantile  bills  at  3,  or  Josk  than   '■'<,  per  cent.'? 

'■  Have  you  then  got  any  hold  over  tlie  canal  prnportionato  to  the 
number  of  shares  that  yon  bouffht^  On  the  contrary,  you  have  got 
three  directors  in  a  large  couna'^^bat  is,  in  return  for  more  than 
foar  millions  ofiMnfahc  mtMH^^^^^BTe  got  precisely  what  M. 
de  Leesepa/ 
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paid  one  fai-tliing,  in  other  words,  *  the  appearance  of  importance 
without  its  actual  possession^ 

**  Have  you  then  been  able  to  make  favourable  terms  for  British 
iressels  or  others  using  the  canal?  On  the  contrary,  you  have 
made  concessions  which  make  their  position  worse,  not  better. 

"  If  the  poHcy  with  regard  to  Egypt  for  the  last  year  has  done 
aone  of  the  good  things  about  which  I  have  asked  questions, 
cvhat  good  things  has  it  done,  and  who  'will  show  cause  that  it  has 
aot  been  a  policy  of  makeshift  and  blundeiing — a  poUcy  inspired 
not  by  a  desire  to  advance,  but  to  seem  to  advance,  the  interests 
3f  the  country,  a  poUcy  which  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
saying  wliich  has  been  the  political  cognizance,  as  it  will  be  the 
poHtical  epitaph  of  the  Prime  Minister,  '  Populus  vult  decipi  et 
iecipiatur?'" 

Looking  then  at  the  Eastern  poUcy  of  the  Government  gene- 
rally, I  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  in  Turkey,  where  the  chief 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  has  been  borne  by  Lord  Derby,  there 
is  little  to  complain  of  except  things  the  responsibiUty  of  wliich 
must  be  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  previous  Governments.  I  see 
Qo  evidence  that  if  Sir  Henry  ElUot  had  had  the  means  of  keeping 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  fullj"  informed  about  what  was  going  on, 
they  would  not  have  reflected  exactly  the  feeUng  of  the  country. 

Their  Egyptian  poUcy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  so  utterly 
unlike  Lord  Derby  that  I  cannot  beUeve  him  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  it,  was  entered  into  without  due  consideration,  was 
partly  carried  into  effect  through  a  transaction  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister,  unchecked  by  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  gave  to 
the  House  of  Commons  an  account  which  no  ingenuity*  can 
reconcile  with  the  history  of  the  same  transaction  as  described  in 
the  papers  presented  to  ParUament,  and  has  been  up  to  this 
moment  a  mere  failure. 

While  these  discussions  have  been  going  on  in  Parliament, 
events  have  been  taking  their  course  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  national  sentiment  in  Servia,  over-excited  by  sympathizers 
in  Austria  and  Russia,  at  last  became  uncontrollable ;  and  Prince 
Milan,  surely  not  with  his  own  goodwill,  was  hurried  into  war. 
We  have  all  read  his  proclamation  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  less 
satisfactory  document  has  seldom  been  penned. 

Nor  is  the  matter  mended  by  other  explanations  which  are 

On  the  night  of  Feb.  8,  Mr.  Diaraoli  said,  "  The  Houso  of  Rothschild  did  not  merely 

MM  four  millions.     We  said,  Will  you  purchase  these  shares  on  our  engagement 

V0  will  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  them  off  your  hands  ?     They  did  so. 

""'M  a  great  risk,  and  I  belieye  they  would  not  have  undertaken  it  if  they  had  not 

t  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  country  that  they  should  do  so.*' 

^thtohild  write  on  Nov.  25,  1 875,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — 

CM  ia  made  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  Her^Majesty's  Government  will 

loable  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  money  to  enable  Her  Majesty's 

^qpaj  the  said  advance.'* 
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ff Jitbcomijig.  Xa  acijiiamtaQCC  of  my  owii,  a  man  of  higli  jiodtion 
and  long  political  experience,  writes  to  me  from  Belgrade  at  great 
k-iigtli  Upon  tlie  condition  of  his  country,  and  with  reference  to 

tlie  war  speaks  as  follows : — 

"  Tiie  Eastern  Questiou,  as  it  exists  at  tliis  raoineat,  can  only  be  resolved 
by  the  aimexaliuu  of  Bosaia  to  Servia,  both  being  placed  under  the  imze- 
raiiity  of  the  i'orte.  Our  intentions  are  misstated  probably  on  purpose, 
when  we  are  accused  of  wishing  to  iufriDgo  on  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
mon  Empire  and  to  break  the  ties  wbich  unite  it.  Such  is  not  oar  idea. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  labour  at  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  in 
establisLiug  peace,  order,  and  good  adminiati'ation  iu  a  province  pcrjictHally 
in  a  state  of  trouble  and  efFervencence. 

"  We  have  l)een  i-educefl  to  the  urifortimate  iietreasity  of  declaring  war 
against  Turkey,  because  the  maintenance  of  the  statm  tjuo  had  becouo 
impossible  and  even  dangerous  to  theoi-dei'  and  ti-anquillity  of  Servia;  Imi 
we  will  lay  down  oui-  arms  the  day  that  Europe  ciiosents  to  do  us  justice. 
Xo  doubt  we  shnuld  modify  oiu'  demands,  if  the  Porto  imposed  great  «acri- 
ficea  of  life  and  money  up(jn  uain  omtinuinghostUitieSi  Imt  I  emphatically 
I'epeat  that  at  fbe  luoment  when  war  was  declared  we  demanded  nothing' 
but  the  anneal ati on  of  Bosnia." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  with  tbis  language,  or  with  Prince 
Milan's  proclamation,  the  following  extract  from  the  Vaili/  A'mcv 
correepondoiice.  This  is  what  is  too  apt  to  come  from  cutting 
knots  instead  of  untying  tliem,  but  it  docs  not  often  couio  80 
quickly : — 

'•It  was  a  horrible  nightmare,  that  march  from  Saitc^hur.  Cannon 
roariiif^,  Hiimos  lighting  up  the  valley,  gusts  of  thick  smoke  driven  athwart 
tho  hill  fiiws,  the  heavens  lightning  flashing  agwnst  the  lightning  of  mwi, 
a  narriiw,  steep  road,  crammed  with  fn^tives  fleeing  from  the  cannon 
thunder,  blazing  smoke,  women  clamouring  wildly  that  the  Turk  is  doaa 
behind  them,  childi-en  shrieking  or  sobbing ;  animals,  oxen,  shoep,  goats, 
swine,  poultry  in  an  inextricable  entanglement  on  the  Via  Dolorosa.  Aak 
these  miserable,  panlc-atricken  fugitives — crushing  forward  aa  if  the 
plague  chased  tbem — how  they  Uke  war.  No.  Ask  tliis  man  wi& 
knitted  brow  and  qui\'ering  lips,  '^vbo,  musket  on  one  shoulder,  child  on  tlie 
other,  strides  on  through  the  nmd,  thinking  of  the  crops  on  bis  aiTua  that 
he  leaves  behind,  already  golden  with  harvest  hues.  Ask  these  two 
soldiers,  each  with  bullet-hole  tbi-ough  the  right  hand,  how  they  rcdieb 
war  now,  as  they  tramp  homewards,  ceitainly  not  to  glory.  Is  it  not  time 
to  interfere  in  a  atraggle  winch  is  not.  war,  bi-east  to  bi-east,  man  to  man, 
weapon  to  weapon,  but  agony  unspeakable  to  fugitive  womvii  and 
diildreo  ? " 

High  time  indeed,  if  tho  right  lessoa  has  been  learned.  But 
surely  the  experience  of  the  present  generation  of  iSerx-iaiiB  ought 
to  have  shown  them  that  point  after  point  was  to  be  won  for  the 
ChiTstian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  by  watching,  and  waiting,  and 
using  opportunities.  My  -i-iew  remains  what  it  was  in  1S58,  when 
I  said  a  few  words  in  the  House  in  favour  uf  llr.  Olndstone'!) 
motion  with  reference  to  the  Danubiau  Principalities.  I  tlunk, 
as  I  said  then,  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  act  towarda 
Turkey  the  part  both  of  the  family  phyeiciau  and  of  the  family 
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Bolicitor.  We  are  bound  by  treaty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
preserve  a  health  which  is  daily  sinking,  but  failing  that,  we  should 
take  such  means  as  are  in  our  power  to  secure  the  sick  man's  rich 
inheritance  to  his  natural  heire — ^the  Christian  populations  who 
are  subject  to  his  rule. 

It  is,  however,  no  kindness  to  these  populations,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  very  great  unkindness  to  encourage  them  to  premature 
action. 

Contrast  the  results  to  the  Danubian  Principalities  of  the  moral 
support  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  well-judged  opposition  to 
the  Conservative  Government,  assisted  in  this  particular  matter 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  eighteen  years  ago.  Contrast  the  action  of 
those  who  pressed  some  years  later  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Servian  fortresses  with  the  proceedings  of  the  mischief-makers 
who  got  up  the  insurrection  in  Bulgaria,  or  who  urged  Servia 
into  the  present  war. 

Let  the  issue  of  existing  complications  be  what  it  will,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  either  Sei'via,  or  the  recently  disturbed  part 
of  Bulgaria,  are  recompensed  for  the  sufferings  they  have  gone 
through?  Read  Mr.  Blunt's  reports  from  Adrianople  in  the  papers 
presented  in  1867.  Read  the  account  of  a  journey  made  two  or 
three  years  ago  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople,  given  by  Dr. 
Sandwith  in  a  recent  number  of  Eraser. 

Do  these  documents  describe  countries  which  can  be  with 
impunity  plunged  in  war  ?  Do  they  not  rather  describe  countries 
where  what  you  want  is  tolerably  cnUghtened  government,  en- 
forced by  the  presence  of  well-infonned  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople ? 

Up  to  the  date  at  which  I  wiite,  we  know  nothing  absolutely 
conclusive  about  the  origin  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection ;  but  we 
may,  judging  from  what  has  occurred  before,  guess  that  it  was  to 
some  extent  the  work  of  a  Bulgarian  rovolutionaiy  committee  at 
Bucharest*  taking  advantage  of  the  proceedings  of  tax-gatherers, 
always  bad  in  Turkey,  as  in  Greece,  and  probably,  in  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  Porte,  worse  this  year  than  ever. 

Whoever  they  may  be  who  must  bear  that  responsibility,  a 
terrible  one  it  is,  for  the  more  we  hear  of  the  massacres  the  worse 
they  seem,  and  their  hideous  details  may  give  rash  orators,  who 
tliink  of  notliing  but  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  moment,  and 
raising  a  silly  cheer,  some  notion  of  the  unspeakable  iniseiy  that 
would  fall  on  the  whole  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
Turkey  in  Asia,  if  once  the  ruling  minority  became  persuaded 
that  the  long-expected  death-struggle  had  come. 

And  let  us  lay  no  flatteiing  miction  to  our  souls.  If  we  indulge 
the  natural  feelings  of  rage  and  disgust  caused  by  the  atrocity  of 

*  See  selected  Writings  of  Lord  Strangford,  voLi.  pages  191, 197,  218. 
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the  Turkisli  proceedings  so  far  as  to  insist,  as  the  Economist  seems 
to  fear,  on  a  change  of  the  cautious  poUcy  with  regard  to  Turkey, 
in  whicli  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Hartington,  and  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  join,  nothuig  that  we  can  do,  by  any  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure,  can  prevent  terrible  calamities. 

The  intei-vention  of  the  great  Powers  to  effect  a  mediation,  and 
patching  up  with  improvements  of  the  miserable  status  quOy  is  the 
only  end  to  the  present  perplexity  that  has  received  the  approval 
of  any  serious  pohtician.  A  onensided  intervention  of  either 
Austria  or  Russia  would  in  all  Ukelihood  lead  to  a  bloody  and 
desperate  war,  with  what  results  who  can  say  ? 

PubUc  feeling  in  both  these  countries  is  extremely  roused,  and 
no  wonder. 

I  mentioned  above  that  annexationist  ideas  had  of  late  been 
coming  more  into  favour  at  Vienna,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  the  Government  can  allow  itself  to  be  carried  away 
by  them.  People  may  munnur  that  it  is  better  to  buy  a  field 
whicli  you  don't  want,  though  it  marches  with  your  estate,  rather 
than  let  a  neighbour  build  on  it  a  gunpowder  factoiy.  The 
danger,  however,  of  annexing  Bosnia  would  be  that  Austria 
would  at  once  have  on  her  territoiy  an  ill-regulated  gunpowder 
factory  close  to  other  gunpowder  factories,  which  as  it  is  she  can 
just  manage  to  overeee  and  keep  harmless.  The  gain  then  would 
not  be  great. 

Among  the  worst  Bymptoms  in  the  state  of  the  Empire  at 
present  are  the  strange  and  desperate  counsels  that  receive  support 
from  serious  people.  More  than  once  Count  Andrassy  would 
seem  to  have  done  his  utmost  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  many  persons  must  have  observ^ed  in  a  paper  in  Frasery 
sent  from  Vienna  (which  excited  deserved  attention  in  July, 
although,  being  a  most  curious  amalgam  of  truth  and  eiTor, 
it  requires  to  be  read  \vith  great  caution),  the  following  astound- 
ing declaration  of  opinion  : — 

•'  No  one  tliinks  of  the  Emj)ire,  no  one  i*espects  it,  for  all  modern  histo- 
rical memories  are  associated  with  defeats,  from  the  wai*s  Avith  the  first 
Frencli  Kepublic  down  to  Sadowa.  The  clioice  tlierefore  only  remains  to 
Austria  to  wa<2;e  a  suc<*essfiil  war  during  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
or  to  ])erish.  Patriotism  must  be  roused  at  whatevei*  cost,  or  else  the 
army  must  acrjuiie  fresh  confidence  to  be  able  to  break  the  jxnrer 
exercised  l)y  tlie  provinces.  To  ijerish  in  war  woukl  be  more  honourable 
than  to  cnunble  slowly  to  atoms  in  peace." 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere !  The  one  hope  for  Austria  is  peace. 
Even  with  peace  her  difficulties  are  enormous,  but  if  that  goes  we 
may  make  up  our  minds  for  far  worse  calamities  than  those  which 
we  are  now  A\dtnessing  in  the  East.  The  status  qiio  is  not  inde- 
finitely maintainable,  but  it  is,  at  least,  better  than  playing  a  game 
with  a  hundred  chances  to  one  against  you. 
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In  Russia  the  veiy  natural  irritation  of  the  people  has  up  to  this 
time  been  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  which  is  sincerely 
anxious  for  peace  and  convinced  that  a  repldtrage  is  the  only 
course  conformable  either  to  the  interest  of  Russia  or  of  any  one 
else.  How  long  this  attitude  might  continue  if  the  successes 
obtained  by  the  Turks  led  to  overweening  confidence  on  their 
part  and  to  acts  repugnant  to  humanity  in  the  course  of  their 
invasion  of  Servia  is  another  question,  more  especially  as  it  is 
said  that  the  clergy  have  recently  shown  symptoms  of  restlessness 
at  the  defeats  of  the  Orthodox. 

What  the  state  of  opinion  in  Germany  may  be  on  the  questions 
now  open  in  the  East  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  months  ago  the 
talk  was  all  in  favour  of  letting  things  take  their  course  in  the 
belief  that  German  interests  were  not  directly  afiected  by  any- 
thing that  could  happen  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Then  there 
was  a  strange  outburst  in  the  press  against  England,  as  if  she 
were  taking  the  anti-Liberal  side. 

All  this  is  very  strange,  but  we  must  not  forget  that,  as  Mr. 
Klaczko  well  biings  out  in  his  interesting  book,  "Les  Deux 
ChanceUers,"  personal  influences  and  relations  are  still  of  quite 
enormous  importance  in  the  poUtics  of  the  three  empires,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  Geimany.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  events 
in  the  last  ten  years  had  gone  too  quick  for  a  soKd  and  sober- 
minded  country,  as  if  Germans  had  for  a  time  lost  the  habit  of 
applying  to  politics  the  same  mental  habits  with  wliich  they 
approach  other  subjects — hence,  perhaps,  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  the  nation  seemmg  to  vary  its  view  with  the  view  of  one 
singularly  capricious  and  impulsive  poKtician. 

Far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  contest,  belonging  to  another 
lace  and  to  a  widely  different  creed,  for  there  is  no  sect  in  this 
country  which  has  much  in  common,  either  with  Mohammedanism 
or  with  the  Fetish-worship  which  passes  but  too  often  for  Christianity 
amongst  the  lower  classes  in  the  East,  we  ought  to  be  able,  while 
feeling  just  indignation  at  the  horrors  committed  by  both 
sides,  and  most  of  course  by  the  most  powerful,  to  keep  our 
heads  cool,  and  not  to  exhibit  to  Europe  the  absurd  spectacle  of 
changing  our  policy,  as  we  were  urged  to  do  by  some  speakers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  because  Turkish  irregulars 
and  perhaps  frightened  Turkish  populations  have  acted  as  they 
have  always  acted  before. 

If  good  to  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  is  to  come  out  of  the 
present  miseries,  it  cannot  be  but  by  the  most  anxious*  and 
watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  poorly 
furnished  as  most  of  them  are  with  the  inforaiation  which  they 
ought  to  have. 

Those  of  us  who  recollect  the  Crimean  war  often  laughed  at  the 
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Buono-Johmv/  enthusiasm  of  those  days.     It  would  be  a  pity  if  we 
were  to  witness  a  Cattivo-Johmy  enthusiasm  now. 

Any  indulgence  of  enthusiasm,  indeed,  on  either  side,  would  be 
miserably  out  of  place,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  remember 
the  exhortation*  of  Mahmoud  to  his  Vizier,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1828 — *'Kcep  your  wits  together,  for  Allah  knows  the 
danger  is  great." 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 

♦  Quoted  by  Moltko  in  the  book  on  tho  Russian  operations  of  1828-9,  which  he 
published  in  1845,  \>-hen  the  world  littlo  dreamt  that  tho  Prussian  major,  who  so  care- 
fully criticized  tho  operations  of  Diobitsch,  was  to  be  himself  tho  greatest  master  of  the 
Art'of  War. 


THE  VIVISECTION  ACT. 


A  PRACTICE  has  sprung  up,  especially  since  the  advent  to 
power  of  the  present  Govenunent,  which  cannot  be  too 
energetically  deprecated.  It  may  be  described  as  the  art  of 
taming  public  Bills  into  private  ones.  A,  measure  is  introduced 
which  has  two  aspects:  it  involves  problems  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  kind  ;  it  raises  questions  of  the  highest  moral 
significance.  But,  besides,  it  touches  and  alarms  some  powerful 
and  well-organized  body.  Symptoms  of  a  strong  and  perti- 
nacious opposition  arise,  the  Press  takes  the  alarm,  deputations 
are  organized,  meetings  are  called ;  the  Government  find  it 
is  necessary,  if  thoy  mean  to  carry  anything,  to  come  to  terms. 
The  interest  endangered  makes  its  demands,  which,  after  more  or 
less  haggling,  are  agreed  to.  From  this  time  tlie  measure  is 
looked  upon  as  passed.  It  is  postponed  to  unearthly  hours,  when 
debate  is  difficult  and  reporting  impossible.  The  conciliated 
interest — fearful  lest,  if  the  matter  be  deferred  to  another  SesaioQ, 
a  worse  thing  may  befall  them,  and  anxious  to  reahze  the  fruits  of 
their  work  in  the  way  of  agitation — lend  their  full  support  to  the 
Government.  The  consequence  is  that  the  voice  of  those  who 
-would  speak  for  the  public  is  stifled,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but 
cnbmission  to  whatever  it  may  please  the  two  high  contracting 
powers  to  dictate. 

If  any  one  desires  to  see  a  typical  instance  of  this  method  of 
legislation  by  compact,  with  no  reference  to  any  consideration 
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except  the  convenience  of  a  Government  and  an  adverse  interest, 
he  will  find  an  admirable  illustration  in  what  we  are  improperly- 
directed  to  call  (for  its  very  title  is  a  compromise  and  a  misnomer) 
"  The  Act  for  Amending  th^  Law  relating  to  Cruelty  to  Animals." 
If  such  a  Bill  was  to  pass  at  all,  we  had  no  reeison  to  expect  that 
it  would  be  any  very  creditable  addition  to  the  statute-book.  The 
agitation  which  ended  in  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  took  its  rise 
in  feelings  which  arc  honourable  to  human  nature,  but  which  are 
rather  sentimental  and  sympathetic  than  those  of  the  legislator  or 
the  jurist.  Mere  compassion  never  yet  made  good  laws.  She 
dwells  too  much  upon  particular  cases :  what  is  near  works  upon 
her  much  more  powerfully  than  what  is  equal  and  fair.  She  is  much 
influenced  by  concomitant  circumstances,  which  add  to  the  pity 
and  terror,  but  not  to  the  pain.  Thus  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
cool  and  business-hke  manner  in  which  experiments  are  performed, 
the  fastening  down  the  victim,  the  recording  the  exact  nature  of 
the  injuries  inflicted,  the  minute  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
poor  animal  during  his  sufierings,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
sympathy  felt,  though  they  do  not  increase  the  pain,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  excite,  and  do  actually  excite,  more  pity  than  the 
horrors  of  a  Servian  or  Turkish  hospital  unprovided  with  the  most 
ordinary  means  for  the  alleviation  of  misery.  The  prerogative 
instance  of  this  is  the  good  Bishop  Las  Casas,  who  was  so  shocked 
at  the  miseries  which  the  Spaniards  inflicted  on  the  American 
Indians,  that  ho  set  up  the  African  slave-trade  to  reheve  his 
favourites  at  the  expense  of  another  equally  imiocent  and  equally 
hapless  rac(%  who  became  in  their  turn  the  objects  of  an  almost 
equally  exclusive  devotion. 

The  Bill  of  Lord  Carnarvon  certainly  left  the  most  extreme 
votaries  of  the  suppression  of  physiological  experiments  very 
little  to  desire.  To  understand  the  full  effect  of  this  measure,  we 
must  do  what  the  framers  of  the  Bill  seem  never  to  have  done. 
We  must  ascertain  what  is  the  existing  law  on  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  then  consider  how  it  bears  upon  the  new 
Act.  The  law,  when  disentangled  from  some  rather  intricate 
statutes,  is  this : — Any  person  who  shall  cruelly  overdrive,  abuse, 
or  torture  any  domestic  animal,  shall  either  be  fined  five  pounds 
or  sent  to  prison  for  two  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
This  law  does  not  properly  meet  the  case  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  that  for  two  reasons — first,  the  penalty  is  too  small, 
and  the  amount  of  imprisonment  quite  disproportion ed  to  it. 
It  is  evidently  meant  only  for  the  poor.  For  them  there  is  some 
proportion  between  the  fine  and  the  imprisonment.  To  the  rich 
the  fine  is  nothing,  while  the  imprisonment  would  be  a  terrible 
infliction.  A  second  fault  in  the  Act  is,  that  it  is  confined  t 
domestic  animals  only.    The  enacting  part  speaks  only  of  anim 
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but  a  definition  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  and  apparently 
an  after-thought,  Umits  the  word  animal  as  employed  in  the  Act 
to  domestic  animals  only- 

If  the  Government  measure  had  been  in  the  hands  of  persons 
legislating  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  calmness  and  de- 
liberation, the  coui-se  would  have  been  extremely  simple.  The 
amount  of  pecuniary  penalty  which  might  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court  be  imposed  would  have  been  increased  to  say 
£100,  and  the  word  domestic  would  have  been  struck  out,  thus 
placing  all  animals  under  the  protection  of  the  law  against  cruel 
abuse  and  torture.  Then  would  have  followed  such  p^o^'isions 
as  might  be  judged  proper  to  protect  persons  making  scientific 
experiments  from  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  compliance  by  them 
with  such  conditions  as  might  be  considered  necessary.  Such  a 
law  would  have  been  equal,  logical,  and  merciful ;  it  would  have 
marked  an  era  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  would  have  been 
fairly  entitled  to  the  title  of  a  charter  of  mercy  to  the  brute  creation. 
In  order  to  see  why  this  was  not  done,  why  this  great  opportunity 
was  missed,  we  must  go  back  to  transactions  of  an  earlier  date. 

A  very  considerable  sensation  had  been  created  by  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  benevolent  persons  who  interested  themselves  in 
the  supposed  tortures  endured  by  animals  subjected  to  physio- 
logical experiments.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  feeHng  and  com- 
passion, of  course  no  mercy  was  shown  to  the  supposed 
delinquents — 

"  And  ovory  vroo  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  a  viviaector's  sliamo." 

Little  distinction  was  made  between  old  and  new  experiments, 
between  what  was  done  in  England  and  abroad.  By  mixing  all 
these  things  together,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  the  modern  dis- 
covery of  anaesthetics  which  has  entirely  altered  the  bearing  *  of 
the  whole  subject,  so  considerable  an  effect  was  produced  on  the 
pubhc  mind  that  the  Government  very  wisely  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  a  Royal  Commission.  The  Commission  heard  veiy 
fairly  and  impartially  all  that  was  to  be  said,  and  had  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  every  calm  and 
impartial  person  anticipated.  They  entirely  acquitted  English 
physiologists  of  the  charge  of  cruelty.  They  pronounced  a  well- 
merited  eulogium  on  the  humanity  ot  the  medical  profession  in 
England.  They  pointed  out  that  the  medical  students  were  ex- 
tremely sensitive  on  the  infliction  of  pain  on  animals,  and  that  the 
feehng  of  the  pubhc  at  large  was  penetrated  by  the  same  sentiment. 
The  question  that  naturally  presented  itself  would  seem  to  have 
been,  **  Under  such  favourable  conditions,  is  any  legislation  at  all 
necessary,  and,  if  so,  how  can  we  most  efficiently  avail  ourselves 
of  the  excellent  disposition  already  manifest  on  every  side,  so  as 
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to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  and  mercy  for  the  animal 
creation?"  Not  so  thoughjt  the  Commissioners.  The  question 
which  they  put  in  the  face  of  their  own  finding  of  complete  ac- 
quittal was,  strange  to  say,  not  whether  matters  should  be  left 
alone,  but  whether  experiments  on  Uving  creatures  should  be 
entirely  prohibited.  Having  resolved  this  point  in  the  negative, 
they  then  proceeded  to  consider  to  what  restrictions  they  should 
subject  the  humane  and  excellent  persons  in  whose  fevour  they 
had  so  decidedly  reported.  Their  proceeding  was  very  singular. 
They  acquitted  the  accused  and  sentenced  them  to  be  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  poUce  for  life.  We  presume  if  there  had  been 
any  justification  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  the  Commis- 
sioners would  have  given  it ;  but  they  have  offered  none,  and  we 
therefore  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  done  to  appease  popular 
clamour. 

We  now  return  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government  in  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  in  substance  embodied. 

By  this  Bill  the  subjecting  any  animal  to  an  experiment  calcu- 
lated to  give  pain  was  declared  an  offence  punishable  in  the  first 
instance  by  fine,  and  in  the  second  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  unless 
A  number  of  conditions  were  compUed  with.  Among  these  were 
the  following :  that  the  operator  should  hold  a  Kcense  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department;  that  the  place 
where  expeiiments  are  made  should  be  licensed,  and  that  it  and  he 
should  be  liable  to  inspection ;  that  the  operator  should  report  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  State ;  that  anaesthetics  should  be  used,  and  that 
the  animal  should  be  destroyed  before  returning  to  a  sense  of 
pain.  Dispensations  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics  and  from  other 
conditions  were  to  be  had  by  obtaining  a  certificate  from  certain 
persons  that  such  a  dispensation  ought  to  be  made.  This  was  in 
substance  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  measure  more  objectionable  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
It  is  levelled  exclusively  at  persons  capable  of  performing  physio- 
logical experiments,  that  is,  against  men  who  must,  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  their  employment,  bo  possessed  of  considerable  know- 
ledge, and  that  in  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.  The  trying  an 
experiment  presupposes  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  already 
known,  the  boundaries  of  which  the  operator  is  seeking  to  expand. 
Intellectually,  such  persons  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  from 
all,  including  Secretaries  of  State  and  ParKaments  themselves.  Do 
they  then  labour  under  any  moral  taint '?  Their  occupation  is,  if 
considered  with  reference  to  its  end,  the  most  hmnane  that  can  be  -■ 
imagined,  for  it  is  the  alleviation,  by  means  of  the  discovery  a 
new  laws  of  nature,  of  the  suffieiings  of  mankind,  and  of  the  brut 
creation  themselves.  To  the  success  which  has  attended  thes 
efforts  the  Commissioners  themselves  bear  ample  testimony. 
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Is  it  then  true  that  with  us  the  desire  of  knowledge  has  over- 
powered the  feeUngs  of  humanity,  and  that  these  great  results  have 
been  bought  at  an  unnecessary  amount  of  suffering  to  the  crea- 
tures experimented  upon  ?  The  Commissioners  report  du'ectly  to 
the  contrary.  It  is,  therefore,  distinctly  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character,  conduct,  or  attainments  of  the  persons 
whom  this  Bill  subjects  to  these  degrading  restrictions  which 
justifies  their  exclusion  from  the  ordinary  right  of  an  English 
subject  to  follow  his  own  pursuits  in  his  own  way. 

A  second  capital  fault  in  the  Bill  was  one  which  exposed  it  not 
only  to  criticism  but  to  ridicule.  A  new  oflfence  was  created.  In 
what  did  that  offence  consist  ?  It  is  no  offence,  according  to  the 
law  as  it  stands,  merely  to  give  pain  to  an  animal  if  the  element  of 
cruelty,  that  is,  of  a  wicked  mind,  be  wanting.  The  law  as  it 
stands  is  clearly  just  and  reasonable. 

As  we  cannot  reason  with  animals,  the  most  humane  man  in  the 
world  cannot  object  to  such  moderate  infliction  of  pain  as  may  be 
required  to  subdue  them  to  the  use  of  man,  nor  is  the  infliction  of 
pain  wrong  because  it  is  inflicted  in  the  effort  to  acquire  know- 
ledge for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  not  only  of 
mankind  but  of  animals  themselves ;  yet  out  of  an  innocent  act 
done  for  an  innocent,  nay,  even  a  praiseworthy  motive,  our  legis- 
lators, by  a  kind  of  ParUamentary  chemistry,  have  compounded  a 
crime.  It  might  seem  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a  law  that  it 
IB  levelled  against  some  of  the  most  intelKgent  and  useful  members 
of  the  community  for  labours  undertaken  on  the  behalf  of  that 
community  itself;  or,  if  any  further  defence  were  needed,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  acts  thus  punished  are  in  themselves 
innocent.     But  there  is  more  ;  the  measure  is  flagrantly  unequal. 

"  Dat  veDiam  corvis,  vexat  censiira  columbaB.** 

While  the  man  of  science  must  not  inflict  the  least  pain  on  any 
animal  for  the  most  beneficent  object,  any  one  else  may  inflict  the 
most  exquisite  tortures  on  any  non-domestic  animal — that  is,  on 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  bnite  creation — without  any  punish- 
ment at  all.  If  he  can  show  that  the  torture  was  inflicted  from 
cruelty,  from  gluttony,  for  money,  for  amusement,  for  any  motive 
in  fact  except  a  desire  to  do  good  by  extending  knowledge,  he 
enjoys  the  most  perfect  impunity  ;  but  woe  to  him  if  in  his  inflic- 
tion of  pain  there  is  any  alloy  of  science  or  pliilauthropy. 

"Marked  ont  by  dangerous  parts  ho  moots  the  shock, 
And  fatal  learning  leads  him  to  the  block." 

Another  objection  to  the  Bill  was  the  slur  cast  by  it  upon  the 
whole  medical  profession.  The  possession  of  a  medical  degree 
has  hitherto  been  considered  to  entitle  its  holder  to  the  general 
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confidence  of  mankind.     It  is  a  certificate  of  fair  skill,  knowledge, 
and  capacity.     This  qualification,  respected  everywhere  else,  is 
totally  disregarded  by  the  nan-ow  and  hysterical  sentiment  to 
which  the  Bill  owed  its  origin,  and  in  deference  to  which  the 
Commission  recommended  restrictions  which  they  themselves  had 
convincingly  proved  to  be  utterly  superfluous.      In  the  Bill  a 
medical  degi*ee  is  treated  as  of  no  value  at  all,  and  for  it  is  substi- 
tuted a  hcense  from  a  Secretary  of  State.     Of  course  his  know- 
ledge can   only  be   second-hand,  and  his  responsibility  merely 
nominal.     And  yet  to  him  is  entrusted  the  power  of  closing  the 
path  of  knowledge,  so  invaluable  to  mankind,  to  those  who  might 
prove  its  most  ardent  and  successful  votaries.     Youth  is  especially 
the  time  for  discovery,  while  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  fresh  and 
ardent,  and  the  faculties,  especially  the  imagination,  the  inventor  s 
faculty,  in  full  force  and  vigour.     And  yet  the  piincipal  result  of 
requiring  a  license  will  probably  be  the  exclusion  of  youth,  of  the 
unknoAvn  and  untried.     As  far  as  the  Bill  has  any  efiect,  the  per- 
forming experiments  wdll  become  a  monopoly,  and  a  young  ar^d 
untried  man  will  probably  find  it  his  easiest  course  to  perform  H^»> 
expeiiments  in  some  place  where  the  Home  Secretary  has  ^c^o 
jurisdiction.     Another  great  mischief  is  that  an  experimenter  w"3i, 
with  penal  consequences  hanging  over  his  head,  be  very  slow        to 
make  known  the  exact  nature  of  his  experiments.     While  hi        >  is 
only  thinking  of  what  he  has  discovered,  he  may  be  furnish^^r-ing 
against  himself  evidence  which  may  form  the  ground  of  a  (  liini  ^■iiil 
prosecution.     This  suppression  of  the  details  of  experiments  ~        has 

two  evil  results.     It  limits  the  area  of  the  adv^antage  obtained, by 

limiting  publicity,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  the  lo wev 

animals  by  needlessly  multiplying  experiments,  wliich  might  l^t  ave 
been  avoided  if  the  results  of  former  experiments  had  been  knc^  im. 
Such  substantially  was  the  Bill  of  the  Govei-nment  as  it  left      the 
House  of  Lords,  with  a  single  addition,  which  we  meiitioLX  aa 
another  illustration  of  the  utteriy  unstatesman-like  spirit  in  wlzich 
the  measure  was  conceiv^cd  and  conducted.     It  really  seems  as  it 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  afraid  that  it  should  be  taken  aii.  ^ 
accepted  as  a  measure  springing  from  a  true  and  cosmopolitan  ^^ 
spirit  of  benevolence  towards  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  instea^^' 
of  a  sickly  and  sentimental  eclecticism. 

It  was  actually  proposed  and  can-ied  in  that  grave  dehberativ^  ^^ 
assembly  that  cats  and  dogs  should  be  absolutely  excluded  froK^-^^ 
being'  made  the  subjects  of  physiological   experiment.   It  was  ii 
vain  pointed  out  that  these  animals,  from  certain  similarities 
their  structure   and  functions  to  those  of  man,  were  peculiarly 
adapted  for  experimental  purposes  haying  reference  to  his 
orders.  One  painful  experiment  on  a  <  M  Ke  decinyc^ 

wliile  many  might  be  required  ^^ 
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similarity  to  man  were  used,  and  even  then  with  less  certainty  of 
snecess.  If  the  real  motive  that  caused  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  had  been  that  just  and  cathoKc  feeling  of  hiunanity  which 
every  cultivated  mind  ought  to  entertain  towards  all  animals,  such 
a  clause  could  never  have  been  proposed,  or  if  some  one  was  rash 
enough  to  propose  it,  it  would  have  been  negatived  with  indigna- 
tion a  Uttle  modified  by  contempt.  That  it  should  pass  the  House 
without  a  division  was  a  convincing  proof,  if  any  farther  proof 
were  needed,  that  the  Bill  was  not  introduced  with  any  large  or 
hmnane  view,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  under  the  cloak  of 
humanity  of  taking  care  of  that  rather  restricted  and  exclusive 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom  known  under  the  name  of  pets.  One 
cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  exquisite  justice  and  humanity  of  a 
law,  which,  in  order  to  save  the  life  and  sufferings  of  one  creature, 
directs  the  physiologist  to  select  another  for  torture  and  death  in 
its  place,  because  the  legislator  has  a  liking  for  some  individual  of 
the  class  to  which  the  exempted  animal  belongs. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  overwhelming  are  the  ob- 
jections to  this  Bill,  but  by  none  of  all  these  things  was  the  Bill 
endangered.  Its  existence  was,  indeed,  at  one  time  seriously 
threatened,  but  not  for  what  we  may  venture  without  arrogance 
to  call  any  of  the  unanswerable  objectiono  which  we  have  urged 
against  it. 

The  danger  to  the  Bill  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  offended,  and 
in  our  opinion  most  justly  offended,  the  susceptibiUties  of  a  great, 
powerful,  and  highly  respected  profession.     The  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  United  Kingdom  naturally  felt  aggrieved  at  the  way  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  Legislature.  They  knew  they  had 
not  deserved  it ;  they  knew  also  that  the  Royal  Commission  had  after 
a  careful  and  impartial  inquiry  entirely  axjquitted  them  of  any  charge 
or  even  suspicion  of  inhumanity ;  they  had  the  consciousness  that 
by  these  very  researches  members  of  their  body  had  conferred 
benefits  on  the  human  race,  the  amoimt  of  which  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated ;  and  yet  they  found  notwithstanding  all  this  that 
they  were  singled  out  for  treatment  to  which  no  Government 
ever  before  thought  of  exposing  any  respectable  trade,  much  less 
a  highly-educated,  liberal,  and  honourable  profession.     A  remon- 
strance to  the  Home  Secretary  was  signed  by  three  thousand 
members  of  the  medical  profession.     In  this  document  they  repu- 
diated with  a  just  indignation  the  idea  of  placing  them  under 
inspection,  of  requiring  that  they  should  take  a  license  from  the 
Home  Secretary  before  they  could  legally  act  at  all,  and  a  certifi- 
*cate  before  they  could  exercise  a  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  their 
•eaqperiments  of  which  they  felt  quite  competent  to  judge.     Re- 
iMeBentations  to  this  effect  were  made  by  a  very  largo  deputa- 
ifith  a  vigour  and  ability  wliich  left  nothing  to  be   desired* 
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The  profession  also  requested  that  instead  of  placing  them  under 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  subjecting  them  to  license,  certificate, 
and  inspection.  Parliament  would  reconsider  the  law  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive spirit.  This  excellent  remonstrance,  strong  in  the  authority 
of  those  who  signed  it,  and  stronger  still  in  its  wise  and  humane 
recommendations,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  Minister.  The  result  was  a  negotiation  and  a  com- 
promise. Both  parties  had  it  must  be  admitted  very  strong  grounds 
for  making  mutual  concessions.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  cany  their  measure  during  the  Session  then  drawing  to 
a  close  \vithout  conciliating  the  very  formidable  opposition  which 
had  been  provoked.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  deeply  engaged 
in  physiological  experiments,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession, were  equally  interested  in  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  peculiarly  harassing  to  busy  men  continually  brought  in 
contact  with  the  pubKc  and  subject  to  much  vexation,  annoyance, 
and  misrepresentation.  They  had  also  to  dread  an  organized 
agitation  carried  on  during  the  winter  with  unlimited  supplies  of 
money  furnished  by  honest,  if  mistaken,  enthusiasm.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  as  the  Irish  attorney  said,  a  recon- 
ciliation broke  out  between  the  parties;  nor  were  the  terms  of  such 
a  reconcihation  difficult.  The  remonstrance  signed  by  three 
thousand  of  the  medical  profession  pointed  out  distinctly  the  only 
course  which  could  with  propriety  be  pursued. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  amend  the  present  law  by  increas- 
ing the  penalties  and  applying  them  to  all  animals  instead  of  con- 
fining them  to  domestic  animals  only.  Then  might  have  followed 
a  proviso  exempting  persons  making  physiological  experiments 
from  punishment,  provided*  they  were  intended  bond  fide  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  were  conducted  with  as  Uttle  pain  as 
is  consistent  with  success. 

It  must,  however,  bo  admitted  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  would  have  involved  an  admission  which  it  woidd 
be  naturally  unwilling  to  make,  an  admission  that  the  Bill  which       j 
had  been  carried  with  so  much  ease  through  the  House  of  Lords     ^ 
was  a  mistake,  and  required  a  complete  reconstruction.     Public   i^z 
interest  stood  on  one  side,  and  the  interest  and  credit  of  the  -^^ 

Goveniment  on  the  other.     AVe  cannot  pretend  to  be  much  sur ^-: 

prised  that  the  interest  of  the  Government  triumphed.  JupiteiK^  - 
extended  his  golden  scales,  and  the  cause  of  good  sense,  o^  -^ 
humanity,  and  of  justice  to  a  great  profession,  descended. 

The  Government  could  not  remodel  their  Bill,  but  they  couIcezz/ 
neutralize  it.     The  terms  agreed  on  were  two.     The  Bill  was  t^c? 
retain  almost  all  its  obnoxious  and  inquisitorial  provisions^  but  wt 
was  to  remain  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  the  penal  part  of  it  'was  con.- 
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cemed,  unless  permission  to  prosecute  were  given  by  the  Seeretaiy 
of  State.  Secondly,  the  Bill  was  not  to  apply  to  cold-blooded 
animals.  These  provisions  were  liable  to  the  gravest  objections. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  made  first  grand  inquisitor,  and  then 
grand  jury  to  a  court  of  petty  sessions.  A  prosecution  instituted 
by  him  in  this  double  capacity  will  carry  with  it  such  overwhelm- 
ing weight  that  a  stronger  tribunal  than  a  bench  of  magistrates 
might  feel  great  difficulty  in  dismissing  a  case  brought  forward 
under  such  auspices.  It  throws  on  the  Minister  a  purely  judicial 
responsibility.  We  may  readily  believe  that  this  responsibility 
will  be  seldom  or  never  incurred.  The  effect  therefore  is,  that 
the  Bill,  as  far  as  the  penal  part  of  it  goes,  will  remain  a  dead 
letter,  and  that  Government,  in  order  to  buy  off  the  medical 
opposition,  and  to  make  an  appearance  of  passing  something, 
have  vii-tually  surrendered  the  repression,  as  far  as  punishment  is 
concerned,  of  experiments  on  animals.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an 
immense  concession  to  the  opposition  which  arose  against  the  BiD, 
but,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  the  concession  has  been  dearly  pur- 
chased. 

There  are  bargains  in  which  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  overreaches  the  other — and  himself.  The  price  paid  for 
the  immimity  has  been  nothing  less  than  the  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession  to  conditions  most  galling  to  its 
honest  pride  and  most  injurious  to  its  position  in  pubhc  estimation. 
Physiologists  have  been  induced  by  the  bribe  of  impunity  to 
submit  to  be  treated  as  pereons  whose  misconduct  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed until  those  whose  duty  it  has  now  become  to  watch  them 
are  satisfied  of  their  innocence.  There  are  always  to  be  found 
what  are  called  practical  men,  who  think  any  concession  of  mere 
honour  and  estimation  worth  making  for  the  sake  of  a  soUd  and 
immediate  advantage.  But  we  confess  to  the  beUef  that  the 
valuation  which  the  public  sets  on  a  person  or  a  profession  is  apt 
to  be  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  value  they  appear  to  set 
upon  themselves,  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
others  that  people  do  not  deserve  measures  of  coercion,  inspection, 
and  tutelage  to  which  they  are  found  volimtaiily  submitting. 

The  second  condition,  that  of  excluding  cold-blooded  animals 
from  the  protection  of  the  Act,  is  open  to  grave  objection.  To 
justify  the  law,  it  must  be  assumed  that  animals  stand  in  need  of 
protection.  To  justify  this  exemption  it  must  be  assumed  that  it 
is  right  to  withdraw  all  protection  from  one  class  of  animals,  and 
by  so  doing  to  offer  a  premimn  for  their  torture  and  destruction. 

However,  the  agreement  was  concluded,  and  from  that  moment 
the  Bill  was  virtually  passed.  AVe  have  argued  to  little  purpose 
indeed,  if  we  have  not  convinced  our  readere  that,  beyond  the 
interests  of  the   Government  and  the   physiologists,  there  are 
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involved  in  the  Act  important  questions  relating  to  the  duties  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  protection  due  to  all  animals ;  but  from  the 
time  that  tlie  agreement  was  made  these  questions  were  virtually 
excluded  from  consideration.  The  Bill  was  treated  as  a  private 
one,  that  is,  the  opposing  interest  having  been  conciliated,  the 
passing  the  measure  through  the  House  became  a  mere  form. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  confined  to  a  period  far 
too  short  for  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  in 
Committee,  taking  place  after  midnight,  were  not  reported  at  alL 
Two  things,  however,  worthy  of  note,  appear  to  have  happened. 
First,  the  promise  to  exempt  cold-blooded  animals  from  the  Bill 
appears  to  have  been  broken  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
invertebrate  for  "  cold-blooded,"  by  which,  among  other  things, 
xmcontrolled  power  over  the  frog  is  lost  to  physiologists,  and  their 
absolute  dominion  is  restricted  to  creatures  of  structure  and 
functions  very  far  removed  from  the  hmnan  race.  We  shall  leave 
others  to  mourn  over  this  disaster,  and  content  ourselves  vrith  the 
remark  that  one  objection  to  the  plan  of  legislation  by  contract  is 
that  the  terms  when  agreed  upon  do  not  appear  to  be  always 
punctually  observed. 

The  second  thing  worth  notice  is  that  a  motion  to  extend  the 
law  which  forbids  the  cruelly  abusing  or  tortuiing  any  domestic 
animal  to  animals  non-domestic,  and  to  increase  the  penalty  to  a 
level  witli  tlic  penalty  imposed  for  peifoiming  a  painful  experi- 
ment, was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  the  Gov^ernment  voting 
against  it. 

The  efforts,  therefore,  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parhament  to 
introduce  humanity  into  our  law  as  regards  animals  stand  thus : — 

1.  Absolute  liberty  to  torture  all  non-domestic  animals  except 
by  way  of  scientific  experiment. 

2.  Practical  liberty  for  any  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  five 
pounds  to  torture  domestic  animals,  except  by  way  of  scientific 
experiment. 

3.  No  piinishment  for  painful  experiment  except  by  leave  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  mireasonable  to  ask,  to  whom  will  such 
a  state  of  the  law  give  satisfaction  ?  Scarcely,  we  should  think, 
to  the  physiologist.  He  is  licensed,  certificated,  inspected,  and 
liable  to  be  compelled  to  criminate  himself;  and  of  the  two  con- 
ditions for  the  sake  of  which  he  has  submitted  to  such  hard  usage, 
one  seems  to  have  been  violated.  He  has  made  great  sacrifices 
for  security,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  security  has 
been  really  secured.  The  medical  profession  can  scarcely  be 
satisfied,  for  they  have  been  distinctly  informed  that  their  degree 
does  not  confer  upon  them  even  a  prima  facie  right  to  be  considered 
persons  of  ordinary  skill  and  of  ordinary  humanity,  nor  protect 
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them  from  being  placed  under  the  strictest  regulations  of  a  police 
especially  created  to  watch  them.  The  Government  can  hardly 
be  satisfied  when  they  reflect  that  they  have  introduced  a  Bill 
which  they  have  only  been  able  to  carry  by  forbidding  the  public  to 
put  it  in  force,  and  which,  after  all  their  concessions,  appears  to 
leave  upon  them  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith.  The  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  zealous  and  kind-heaiied  persons  in  defer- 
ence to  whose  enthusiasm  the  Commission  made  their  Report, 
can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  proceedings  which  seem  to  have 
adopted  their  report  only  the  more  effectually  to  nullify  its  pro- 
Adsions.  And  lastly,  those  who,  Uke  ourselves,  are  really  anxious 
to  do  as  much  as  the  present  state  of  feeling  allows,  not  merely  for 
the  prevention  of  cruel  experiments,  but  of  all  wanton  and  im- 
necessary  cruelty  to  any  animal,  cannot  but  feel  aggrieved  and 
mdignant  at  the  levity  with  which  the  measure  was  taken  up  and 
then  almost  cancelled,  and  at  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
admit  the  principle  that  no  animal,  whether  domestic  or  not,  should 
be  cruelly  and  wantonly  tortured. 

We  do  not  believe,  for  these  reasons,  that  the  legislation  of  this 
year  is  destined  to  be  permanent,  and  we  hope  that  the  leisure  of 
the  recess  will  be  employed  in  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  whole  country  is  agitated  by  a  transport  of 
just  and  righteous  indignation  at  the  horrible  cruelties  recently 
practised  in  Bulgaria.  There  is  no  selfishness  in  the  case.  It  is 
wholly  and  entirely  a  question  of  the  purest  moral  feeling.  We 
can  hardly  bear  even  to  read  the  details  of  the  tortures  that  have 
been  inflicted. 

*'  MoUissima  corda 
llumano  gonori  dare  se  natura  fatotur 
Qua)  lachrymas  dcdit,  hie  nostri  pars  optima  sonsus." 

AVe  all  of  us  know  only  too  well  the  sensation  of  physical  pain 
and  the  passion  of  fear.  But  why  should  we  limit  our  sympathies 
to  the  human  race  ?  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  man 
and  brute  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Can  any  reason  be 
suggested  why  we  should  draw  the  line  at  human  beings  and 
witliliold  our  sympathy  from  all  below  them.  The  golden  rule,  in 
its  reason  at  least,  does  not  stop  A\dth  the  human  race.  AVe  can, 
by  a  veiy  slight  effort  of  imagination,  place  ourselves  as  easily  in 
the  position  of  a  tortured  animal  as  of  a  tortured  man.  If  so  we 
are  bound  to  do  so  and  to  act  accordingly.  When  the  principle 
is  thus  stated  in  its  general  terms,  how  low,  paltiy,  and  worthless 
do  the  distinctions  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  appear! 
AVe  will  protect  from  pain  animals,  the  objects  of  property,  the 
subjects  of  experiments.  We  will  protect  from  torture  domestic 
animals;  but  for  all  other  animals — that  is,  for  ninety-nine 
hundredths   of  them — we  have  no  pity  whatever.     They  were 
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given  us  even  as  the  green  herb,  and  as  the  green  herb  we  wiD 
use  them.  We  know  that  "the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  together  till  now,"  but  we  also  know  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  that  misery  is  occasioned  by  ourselves,  and  can  be  pre- 
vented if  we  please.  We  shall  not,  we  beUeve,  when  the  matter 
is  again  brought  before  ParUament,  hesitate  to  do  what  is  in  our 
power  to  remove  the  portion  of  that  misery  for  which  human 
cruelty  is  responsible. 

Robert  Lowe. 


AUTOMATISM  AND  EVOLUTION. 


DOCTRINES  which,  hke  those  under  discussion,  reject  the 
ultimate  data  of  conscioustiess  as  untrustworthy,  oppose  the 
aggregate  convictions  and  experience  of  men,  and  ignore  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  society  is  constituted,  are  not 
neces^anly  to  be  rejected  as  false  for  these  reasons,  nor  on  account 
of  any  other  "logical  consequences"  whatever,"  however  serious 

•  It  is  woll,  howoTor,  not  to  lo«e  sight  of  tho  "  coDsequenoBB,"  Booiag  that  they  bbito 
aa  an  iacoDtiTO  to  invoatigiLtion,  tnd  aiao  as  n  preTentiva  to  feeble  iittompts  at  compro- 
tuiie,  uid  at  hnrmoDJiiQg  vieirs  bctircea  which  there  \s  and  mast  ever  ho  aa  nnrosolv- 
able  diacord — attempts  which  work  nothing  bnt  ovtl  to  the  canse  thaj  are  inteaded  to 
«arve.  Tlie  (olIowiDg  qaotations  from  Dr.  Biicbnor'a  "  Forco  and  Mutter  "  (Arq/V  und 
Jilnff-)  will  indicate  tho  tendency  of  what  is  to-day  callod  "  philosophical  thouBht :  "— 

"  That  the  world  i»  not  govtmtd,  as  frequently  expreaaod,  but  that  the  cbangea  and 
motions  of  matter  obey  d  necessity  inhoroot  in  it,  which  admits  of  no  trreplicm,  caoDOt 
bo  deniod  by  any  person  who  is  bnt  suparBcially  acquainted  with  the  natnral  Bciencea." 
— Traatlation  bgj.  F.  CoUiitgmood,  p.  S. 

"  Matter  ia  the  origin  ol  all  that  exists ;  all  natural  and  mental  forces  are  inherent 
in  it,"    (P.  32.) 

"  What  this  or  that  man  may  nnderstand  by  a  goreroing  reason,  an  absolute  power,  a 
unicersal  soul,  a  personal  God,  &<:.,  is  his  own  afTair.  Tho  theologians,  with  their 
■rticlofl  of  faith,  mnit  be  left  to  themselves."     (P.  *S.) 

"Nature,  the  all -engendering  and  all-deTouring,  is  ita  own  beginning  and  end,  birth 
nnd  death.     She  produced  man  by  her  own  power,  and  takes  him  again."     (P.  88.) 

"  There  eiiits  a  phrase,  repeated  ad  nauieam,  of '  mortal  body  and  immortal  spirit.'  A 
closer  examination  causes  ui  with  more  truth  to  roTorse  the  senUnce.  The  body  is 
certainly  mortal  in  ite  own  indiTidual  form,  but  not  in  its  constituenta.  It  changes  not 
merely  in  death,  but  also  .  .  .  during  life ;  howoTer,  in  a  higher  sense  it  is  immortal, 
since  the  smallest  particle  ol  which  it  is  composed,  cannot  be  destroyed.  On  tho  con- 
trary, that  which  we  call  'tpiril'  disappoars  with  the  dissolution  of  the  indiriduol 
malerial  combination;  and  it  must  appear  to  any  unprejudiced  intellect,  as  if  the  con- 
current action  of  many  particles  of  mattor  had  produced  any  effect  which  ceases  ici'M 
the  cause.  '  Thaagh  '  (saya  Foehner)  '  we  are  not  miuKilnttd  by  death,  we  cannot  save 
from  death  our  proTious  mode  of  existence.  We  retom  Tisibly  to  the  earth  from  which 
wc  were  talien.'^'    (P.  13.) 
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they  may  appear ;  unless  such  consequences  involve  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  aut  impossibile.  If  science  declares  them  true,  they  must 
be  accepted  as  such,  mat  coslum ;  there  is  no  appeal.  But  if  they 
are  only  advanced  on  the  authority  of  scientific  inen^  however 
eminent,  the  case  is  diflFerent.  They  may  stiU  be  time ;  there  is  a 
cei-tain  presumption  in  their  favour ;  but  to  insure  acceptance  they 
must  be  supported  by  irrefragable  scientific  jproo/*. 

Mr.  Huxley  affinns  the  Automatism  of  man  ;  and  brings  to  the 
support  of  his  views  a  wealth  of  learning  and  illustration,  a  force 
and  grace  of  style,  and  a  dialectic  skill,  which  make  him  a  most 
f  oimidable  champion  of  any  doctrine  that  he  may  propound.  His 
arguments  are  chiefly  derived  from  four  sources : — (1)  from  phy- 
siology, in  relation  to  molecular  changes  in  nerve  and  muscle, 
during  action ;  (2)  from  pathology,  as  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  French  sergeant;  (3)  from  comparative  physiology,  as  in 
certain  automatic  actions  of  the  frog;  and  (4)  from  considera- 
tions connected  with  man's  origin  and  history. 

If,  in  this  discussion,  precedence  and  prominence  have  been 
given  to  the  last  division  of  the  argimaent,  it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  this  alone  can  lead  to  a  final  and  decisive  result.  The  greater 
includes  the  less ;  and  the  doctiine  of  Evolution,  if  itself  demon- 
strated, will  prove  all  that  the  rest  could  hope  to  accomplish,  and 
very  much  more.  The  history  of  the  frog  gives  an  instructive 
and  interesting  view  of  Automatism  in  a  concrete  form,  but  has  no 
bearing  upon  general  action.  The  case  of  the  French  sergeant  is 
full  of  interest  and  mysteiy ;  but  will  afford  at  least  as  powerful 
an  argument  against  general  human  Automatism,  as  in  its  favour ; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  his  history. 
He  had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  and  had  been  paralyzed  for 
two  yeara.  He  recovered  to  a  great  extent,  but  from  that  time  he 
began  to  Uve 

"  two  lives,  a  normal  life  aud  an  abnormal  life.  In  his  normal  life  he  is 
perfectly  well,  cheerful,  and  a  capital  hospital  attendant,  does  all  his 
work  well,  and  is  a  respectable  well-conducted  man.  That  normal  life  lasts 
for  seven-and-twenty  days,  or  thereabouts,  out  of  every  month ;  but  for 
a  day  or  two  in  each  month — generally  at  intervals  of  about  that  time — ^he 
passes  into  another  life,  suddenly  aud  without  any  warning  or  intimation. 
In  this  life  he  is  still  active,  goe^  about  just  as  usual,  and  is  to  all  appear- 
ance just  the  same  man  as  before,  goes  to  bed  and  undresses  himself,  geis 
up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it,  and  eats  and  drinks.  But  in  this 
condition  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  tastes,  nor  smells,  nor  is  he  con- 
scious of  anything  whatever,  and  has  only  one  sense-organ  in  a  state  of 
activity,  viz.,  that  of  touch,  which  is  exceedingly  delicate.  If  you  put  an 
obstacle  in  his  way,  he  knocks  against  it,  feels  it,  and  goes  to  the  one  side ;  if 
you  push  him  in  any  direction  he  goes  straight  on,  illustrating,  as  well  as  he 
can,  the  first  law  of  motion.  You  see  I  have  said  he  makes  his  cigarettes, 
but  you  may  make  his  tobacco  of  shavings  or  of  anything  else  you  like, 
and  still  he  will  go  on  makuig  his  cigarettes  as  usual.  His  action  is  purelj 
mechanical.     And  what  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is  the  modificft- 
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tioDS  which  this  injury  has  made  in  the  man's  moral  nature.  In  his  normal 
life  he  is  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honest  of  men.  In  his  abnormal 
state,  however,  he  is  an  inveterate  thief.  He  will  steal  everything  he  c€«i 
lay  his  hands  upon  ;  and  if  lie  cannot  steal  anything  else,  he  Avill  steal  his 
own  things  and  hide  them  away."* 

It  may  fairly  be  urged,  if  this  man  in  his  abnormal  state,  seeing, 
"hearing,  tasting,  smelling  nothing,  acting  mechanically,  and  being 
an  "inveterate  thief"  is  an  automaton,  what  is  he  when  he  has  all 
his  senses  in  full  operation,  and  when  he  is  an  upright  and  honest 
man?  Surely  something  very  different  from  an  automaton — as 
are  all  other  men  who  comport  themselves  in  a  manner  so  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  Automatism. 

The  argmnent  from  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  if 
pursued  to  the  uttermost,  would  probably  only  lead  to  a  "  drawn 
"battle,"  in  a  scientific  aspect ;  and  then  the  general  tendency  of 
men  to  thinh  that  they  possess  some  power  of  voluntary  action 
ivould  turn  the  scale  against  Automatism.  In  Mr.  Huxley's  essay 
on  the  *'  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,"  the  position  is  thus 
stated,  in  the  writer's  peculiarly  forcible  and  nervous  style : — 

"  As  the  ages  lengthen,  the  borders  of  Physicism  increase Even 

theology,  in  her  purer  forms,  has  ceased  to  bo  anthropomorphic,  however 
she  may  talk.  Anthropomorphism  has  taken  stand  in  its  last  fortress — 
man  himself.  But  science  closely  invests  the  walls ;  and  philosophers  g*ircl 
themselves  for  battle  upon  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  speculative  pro- 
blems— Does  human  nature  possess  any  free  volitional  or  ti*uly  anthropo- 
morphic element,  or  is  it  only  the  cunningest  of  all  nature's  clocks  ?  Some, 
among  whom  I  count  myself,  think  that  the  battle  will  for  ever  remain  a 
drawn  one,  and  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  result  is  as  good  as 
anthropomorphism  winning  the  day."t 

But  the  final  straggle  of  Automatism,  and  what  is  here  called 
Anthropomorpliism,  will  have  to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  Evo- 
lution, and  the  battle  cannot  be  a  drawn  one.  Being  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  humanity,  the 
aggressive  doctrine  m\XRt  prove  its  right  to ^  acceptance,  or  it  wiU 
infalhbly  be  rejected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctiine  of 
Evolution,  as  now  set  forth,  be  a  true  doctrine,  I  see  (and  Avish  to 
see)  no  escape  from  its  logical  and  inevitable  corollary,  Automatism, 
in  its  fullest  sense.  Mr.  Huxley's  conclusion,  from  his  own 
premises,  is  equally  cogent  and  perspicuous.  *'  But,"  says  he,  "  I 
bid  you  beware  that,  in  accepting  these  conclusions,  you  are 
placing  your  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in  most 
people's  estimation,  is  the  reverse  of  Jacob's,  and  leads  to  the 
antipodes  of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  admit  that  the 
dull  vital  actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a  foraminifer,  are  the  properties  of 
their  protoplasm,  and  arc  the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of  the 

♦  British  MedicalJoumal,  August  24th,  1874. 
t  Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  pp.  163-4, 
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matter  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially  identical  with,  and 
most  readily  converted  into,  that  of  any  animal,  I  can  discover  no 
logical  halting-place  between  the  admission  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  further  concession  that  all  vital  action  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the 
protoplasm  which  displays  it."*  The  "  conclusions"  referred  to  in 
the  opening  of  this  passage  were  those  noticed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  this  inquiry,  and  it  becomes  liecessary  now  to  examine 
them  further. 

Mr.  Huxley  proposes  f  to  demonstrate  that  "a  three-fold  unity — 
namely,  a  unity  of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form,  and  a  unity 
of  substantial  composition" — pervades  the  whole  living  world.  In 
expanding  the  first  idea  as  to  unity  of  power  or  faculty,  he  affirms 
that  "  all  the  multifarious  activities  of  man  are  comprehensible 
under  three  categories.  Either  they  are  immediately  directed 
towards  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  body,  or  they 
effect  transitoiy  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts  of  the 
body,  or  they  tend  towards  the  continuance  of  the  species;" — that 
is  to  say,  all  the  faculties  of  man  consist  in  nutrition,  motion,  or 
reproduction  of  the  species.  And  this  classification  is  propoimded 
as  exhaustive,  and  not  excluding  "intellect,  feeling,  aiid  will, 
which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  to 
every  one  but  the  subject  of  them  they  are  known  only  as  trans- 
itory changes  in  the  relative  position  of  parts  of  the  body." 

It  might  not  be  inoppoi-txuie  here  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Huxley 

has  borne  in  mind,  in  this  most  marvellous  of  statements,  his  own 

far-famed  canon,  that  "  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  hypothesis  to  bt 
inteUigible."     In  the  absence  of  any  explanation,  or  any  attempt 
at  proof,  unless  Goethe's  well-known  epigram  be  intended  for" 
either,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  passage  may  mean— 
It  seems  equally  to  defy  exegesis,  commentary,  or  criticism.     \£ 
the  meaning  be,  as  superficially  considered  it  would  appear,  tha^ 
mental   operations  are  identical  with  muscular  motion,  because 
-without  this  latter  the  former  cannot  be  communicated  to  others, 
I  confess  my  entire  inability  to  discuss  it.     If  it  possesses  any 
more  recondite  meaning,  it  must  be  such  as  has  no  close  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  in  question,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  further 
reference  to  it;   and  it  is  only  illustrated  by  some  interesting 
details  of  contraction  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

By  a  "unity  of  form,"  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to  imply  that  all 
organisms,  at  some  period  of  their  existence,  present  themselves 
as  particles  of  protoplasm,  with  or  without  a  nucleus.  If  the  posi- 
tion means  more  than  this  it  is  untenable.     It  appears  to  have  but 

*  Lay  SermoBA,  &e.,  p.  188.  t  Op.  oit  p.  122. 
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little  doctrinal  force  or  application,  but  it  will  be  called  upon  here- 
after as  "  evidence  for  the  defence." 

Finally,  Mr.  Huxley  predicates  a  "  miity  of  substantial  compo- 
sition "  in  all  living  beings,  an  all-important  truth,  the  significance 
of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  without  any  paradox,  that  this  one  incontestable 
fact  of  itself  overthrows  or  devitalizes  the  entire  doctrine  which 
is  founded  upon  it.  For,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  "  all  vital 
action  is  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  that 
displays  it ;"  if  "the  properties  of  protoplasm  result  from  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  its  molecules;"  and  if,  again,  there  is  no  "sub- 
stantial difference"  between  the  protoplasm  of  the  lobster  and  that 
of  man,  then  should  the  functions  of  the  protoplasm  in  both  be 
identical ;  whereas  we  find  them  in  the  lobster  strictly  confined 
to  the  three  categories  of  nutrition,  motion,  and  reproduction  ; 
"wliilst  in  man  they  are  found  subservient  to  all  his  "  multifarious 
and  complicated  activities,"  which  include  certainly  "intellect, 
feeling,  and  will;"  and  that  these  are  not  to  be  comprehended 
under  either  nutrition,  motion,  or  reproduction,  is  too  obvious  to 
require,  or  even  to  admit  of,  proof.  The  dilemma  is  serious,  and 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  an  appeal  to  any  idea  of  greater 
complexity  of  structure  or  aggregation,  which  would  only  afford 
an  answer  to  the  ear,  and  not  to  the  understanding.  If  language 
has  any  definite  meaning,  and  if  logical  sequence  has  any  force, 
the  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  a  frank  acknowledgment  that 
every  form  of  life  has  its  own  special  forces  and  endowments,  con- 
cerning which  science  can  tell  us  nothing  at  present  with  any 
certainty,  except  that  they  are  assuredly  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  theory  of  the  molecular  possibilities  of  protoplasm. 

Mr.  Huxley's  ideas  as  to  the  composition  of  protoplasm  have 
already  been  noticed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  known  facts  of  science.  Here  a  simple  alternative 
presents  itself ;  either  Mr.  Huxley  is  familiar  with  the  elementary 
facts  of  organic  chemistry,  in  which  case  he  would  be  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  composition ;  or  he  is  not  so,  on  which 
supposition  it  was  at  least  indiscreet  to  found  an  important 
practical  doctrine  Uke  that  of  human  Automatism  on  a  purely 
fanciful  chemical,  theory.  Which  alternative  is  to  be  adopted 
may  perhaps  receive  some  illustration  from  a  parallel  passage  in 
the  essay  "  On  the  Fommtion  of  Coal,"*  where,  referring  to  the 
burning  of  coal,  it  is  said : — 

"Heat  comes  out  of  it,  light  comes  out  of  it,  and  if  we  could  gather 
together  all  that  goes  up  the  chiumey,  and  all  that  remains  in  the  grate 
of  a  thoroughly-burnt  coal-lire,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a 

*  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  109. 
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quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  mineral  matters,  exactly 
e^al  in  weight  to  the  coal  !'* 

It  requires  but  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject to  recognize  that  the  "  quantity "  of  these  products  would 
be  at  least  twice,  probably  thrice,  as  great  as  the  original  wei^t 
of  the  coal.  A  due  consideration  and  comparison  of  these  facts 
will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  science  from 
which  such  stupendous  consequences  are  so  confidently  deduced. 

Leaving  now  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  revert  to  some  con- 
siderations respecting  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  this  doctrine. 
We  are  told  that  one  great  object  of  the  essay  on  "  Protoplasm  " 
was  to  show  "  that  what  is  called  Materialism  has  no  sound  philo- 
sophical basis."* 

Indeed,  both  Mr.  Huxley  and  Professor  Tyndall,  whilst  avowedly 
adopting  a  "  materialistic  terminology,"  seem  to  evince  a  some- 
what morbid  objection  to  being  considered  materialists ;  overlook- 
ing the  most  obvious  first  principle  of  nomenclature,  that  "  names 
are  to  loiow  things  by."     By  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed 
to  know  that  school  of  philosophy  which  relegates  all  thought 
and    intelligence   to   the    domain    of   matter,   by    the   name   o 
"  Materialistic  " — not  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as  a  distinctiv 
epithet.    Materialism  is  quite  as  good  as  any  other  ism,  if  it  be  demon 
strdbly  true — personally,  I  should  say  better,  always    under 
limitation. 

Mr.  Huxley  says,  "  This  union  of  materialistic  terminology  wi 
the  repudiation  of  materialistic  philosophy,  I  share  with  some  o9r  ^f 
the  most  thoughtful  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted."     Thi 
simply  amounts  to  a  confession  that  Mr.  Huxley's  words  are  noi 
intended  to  express  his  ideas,  and  that  other  "  foremost  thinkers ' 
make  an  equally  deceptive  use  of  words.     But  it  has  become 
customary  of  late  years  to  consider  it  immaterial  what  languag^^ 
is  used  to  express,  or  it  may  be  to  conceal,  our  ideas.     Thu^s 
Mr.  Huxley  continues  that — 

"  In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  ipf 
matter  in  terms  of  spirit ;  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter  5 
matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought ;  thought  may  be  regarde<^ 
as  a  property  of  matter :  each  statement  has  a  certain  relative  truth.    But 
with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in 
every  way  to  be  preferred."    (P.  146.) 

Language  is  indeed  of  "  Uttle  moment,"  if  it  be  true  that  thought 
may  be  "  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter ;"  but  to  assert  this  is 
to  assume  the  whole  point  in  dispute, — to  beg  the  entire  question. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks  the 

"  question  is  scarcely  worth  deciding ;  since  'either  answer  leaves  us  as 
completely  outside  of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

* 
♦  Yeast,  p.  96. 
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"  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  were 
we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of  translating  mental 
phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or  of  translating  physical  phenomena 
into  mental  phenomena,  the  latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  accept- 
able of  the  two."* 

If  all  this  be  merely  "  padding,"  it  is  perhaps  legitimate  enough. 
If  it  be  intended  for  science  or  philosophy,  or  to  convey  any  kind 
of  information,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  failure.  One  single  illus- 
trative example  would  be  worth  volumes  of  such  rhetorical  artifice 
as  this.  Hard,  soft,  round,  angle,  curve,  colour,  form,  and  a  host 
of  irimilar  words  are  known  as  "  terms  of  matter."  Thought,  will, 
feeling,  perception,  idea,  reason,  and  the  like,  are  generally  known 
as  "  terms  of  spirit  or  mind."  Now  when  Mr.  Spencer  has  defined 
an  epicycloid  cui-ve  in  "  terms  of  mind,"  or  when  Mr.  Huxley  has 
expressed  a  misapprehension  or  an  error  of  judgment  in  "terms  of 
matter,"  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  believe  that  terminology 
is  a  thing  of  "  little  moment," — ^and  imtil  then  we  will  also  believe 
that  there  is  something  we  call  matter,  and  something  else  which 
is  not  matter,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  caU  mind,  which 
are  not  to  be  confounded  or  mistaken  one  for  the  other ;  and  the 
phenomena  of  each  of  which  respectively  are  not  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  other,  except  by  an  arbitrary  departure  from  the 
recognized  and  accepted  meaning  of  words. 

But  whilst  the  terminology  made  use  of  is  confessedly  material- 
istic, some  process  of  reconciUation  with  a  spiritualistic  philosophy 
is  obviously  required ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Huxley  states  t  that  he 
had  led  his  readers  into  "  the  materiaKstic  slough"  in  wliich  they 
were  now  plunged,  in  order  to  point  out  "the  sole  path"  by 
which,  in  his  judgment,  "  extrication  was  possible."  I  confess  to 
some  disappointment  on  traversing  this  path.  I  hoped  for  a 
rational,  or  at  least  plausible,  dialectic  accoimt  of  some  method  by 
which  matter  could  assume  consciousness  and  voUtion.  But  such 
is  not  to  be  foimd.  The  method  of  extrication  is  certainly  sum- 
mary enough,  if  not  either  new  or  satisfactory.  It  consists  wholly 
and  solely  in  refusing  to  recognize  any  difference  between  matter 
and  spirit,  on  the  remarkable  ground  that  wo  know  nothing  with 
certainty  about  either,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  I  And 
this  is  aU,  except  a  fragment  of  morality,  which  only  makes  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded." 

"  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of  which,  however  important 
they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing  ?  Wo  live  in  a 
world  which  is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and 
all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  comer  he  can  influence  somewhat  less 
miserable,  and  somewhat  less  ignorant,  than  it  was  before  he  entered  it."J 

A  very  excellent  doctrine,  without  doubt,  and  one  upon  which, 

•  Maoiples  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  f  Lay  Sermons,  p.  139. 

X  Ibid.  p.  145. 
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it  may  be  freely  acknowledged,  the  learned  and  eloquent  speaker 
has  ever  strenuously,  consistently,  and  successfully  acted.    But 
may  it  not  be  asked,  '*  What  does  it  all  mean  1     If  I  am  an  auto- 
maton, how  can  I  have  any  duties  to  perform  ?     Conversely,  if  I 
have  any  duties,  how  can  I  be  an  automaton  t    What  is  duty  ?  and 
why  and  how  shall  I  do  it  ?"    I  can  only  solve  this  and  all  cognate 
difficulties  by  supposing  that  it  is  with  Automatism   as  ^vith 
Materialism ;   that  Mr.  Huxley  miites  the  use  of  the  automatic 
terminology  with  the  repudiation  of  the  automatic  philosophy; — 
and  that,  in  fact,  "what  is  called"  Automatism  "has  no  soimcL 
philosophical  basis."     I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  thi 
notice  of  the  doctrine  of  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life"  than  wit 
an  extract  from  the  author's-  own  anthology  of  criticism,  wher 
speaking  of  the  theory  of  creation,  he  says — 

"  That  such  verbal  hocus-pocus  should  be  received  as  science  will  oi^^e 
day  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  intelligence  in  the  nin^^^. 
teenth  century,  just  as  we  amuse  ourselves  with  the  phraseology  abo^^mt 
nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  wherewith  Toricelli*s  compatriots  we*  —j^ 
satisfied  to  explain  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump."* 


The   general   doctrine   of  Evolution,  so  far  as  it  bears  up 
human  Automatism,  involves  three  propositions : — 

1.  That  the  earliest  organisms  were  the  natural  product  of 

interactions  of  ordinary  inorganic  matter  and  force. 

2.  That  all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were  succes- 

sively and  gradually  developed  from  the    earUest  and 
simplest  organisms. 

3.  That  man  is  only  a  higher  animal,  and  the  lineal  descendant 

of  a  family  of  apes;  or,  quoting  the  words  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  "  the  doctiine  of  Evolution  derives  man,  in  his 
totality,  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment 
through  countless  ages  past."t 
It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  within  any  reasonable  limits, 
to  enter  exhaustively  into  an  examination  of  the  various  topics 
involved  in  these  propositions — the  conservation  of  force,  spon- 
taneous generation,  the  origin  and  transformation  of  species,  the 
genealogy  of  animals,  man's  position  in  nature,  and  the  whole 
domain   of  metaphysics  and  psychology.      This   would  require 
many  volumes,  instead  of  a  few  pages.     What  I  propose  to  do,  for 
the  present,  is  to  notice  the  latest  utterances  on  the  subject,  and 
to  attempt  to  gather  from  them  whether  there  is  any  evidence  for 
these  three  branches  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  of  sufficient 
weight  and  cogency  to  satisfy  even  those  whose  interest  it  is,  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  to  accept  such  evidence;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary^,  they  are  foimded  upon  assertion  and  conjecture 

*  Lay  SennoiiB,  p.  285.  f  Belfast  Address. 
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as  to  what  may,  might,  could,  or  would  occur  under  circum- 
stances that  cannot  be  defined,  or  conditions  that  cannot  be 
fulfilled. 

Professor  Tyndall  is  the  latest  and  unquestionably  the  most 
philosophical  expositor  of  the  properties  of  matter.  Profoundly 
versed  in  physical  science,  endowed  with  an  almost  unrivalled 
faculty  for  experimental  investigation  and  demonstration,  skilled  in 
weighing  evidence,  candid  in  argument,  and  open  to  the  reception 
of  the  arguments  of  others,  his  guidance  towards  the  fonnation  of 
an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  life  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
valuable.  Let  us  therefore  hear  what  he  says,  both  in  his 
character  of  philosopher  and  of  man  of  science ;  for  there  is  at 
least  an  apparent  antagonism  in  the  two  forms  of  doctrine. 

As  a  philosopher,  Professor  Tyndall  discerns  in  matter*  "the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life."  He  sees  the  earth, 
"  once  a  molten  mass,  now  not  only  swathed  by  an  atmosphere, 
and  covered  by  a  sea,  but  also  crowded  with  Uving  things" 
(p.  351).  He  beheves  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencerf  that  this  "  Ufc 
under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  an  mibroken  evolution,  and 
through  the  instnimentaUty  of  what  are  called  natural  causes ; " 
and  has  no  doubt  that  "were  not  man's  origin  impUcated,  we 
should  accept  without  a  murmur  the  derivation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  from  what  we  call  inorganic  nature.  The  con- 
clusions of  pure  intellect  point  this  way  and  no  other."  +  He  sees, 
\i4th  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  a  primitive  "nebular  haze," 
gradually  contracting  into  a  "  molten  mass,"  in  which  are  "latent 
and  potential "  not  only  all  the  forms  of  life,  noble  and  ignoble, 
"  but  the  liimian  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  a\411,  and  all  their 
phenomena  ...  all  our  pliilosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science, 
and  all  our  art;"  all  are  ''potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun."§  A  fuller 
and  more  uncompromising  expression  of  the  doctrine  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  II 

Now,  what  does  the  man  of  science  respond  to  all  this? 

*  P.  524.  This  and  tho  following  roforences  are  to  tho  pages  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  "  Fragments  of  Science.'* 

t  Principles  of  Pajchology,  vol.  i.  p.  4G4. 

X  Introduction,  p.  352.  §  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  p.  453. 

II  Profesfior  Huxley  not  only  discerns  all  this  in  the  "  cosmic  vapour,"  but  considers 
it  *'  no  less  certain  .  .  .  that  a  suilicieut  intelligence  could,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  tho  molecules  of  that  vapour,  have  predicted,  say  the  fauna  of  Britain  in  1869, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  one  can  say  what  will  hapi>en  to  the  vapour  of  the  breath  in 
a  cold  winter's  clay." — (jcncahgi/  of  Ammah.  This  is  worth  a  moment's  attention. 
In  a  homogeneous  vapour,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  the  probability  of  the  combination 
of  any  one  atom  with  any  otlier  is  defined  by  the  number  of  tho  atoms  contained  in  that 
vapour.  This  number  defies  even  approximate  determination.  Any  unit  we  conld 
select,  however  multiplied,  would  give  no  idea  whatever  on  the  subject.  To  say  that 
all  the  men  that  ever  lived  could  not  count  tho  possible  combinations  of  those  atoms, 
wore  they  to  do  nothing  but  count  for  myriads  of  a^ons,  is  to  say  little.  And  as  I 
suppose,  that  no  man,  however  •' sufficient"  his  intelligence  might  be,  would  venture  to 
predict  the  position  of  three  balls  on  a  billiard-table  after  ten  ordinary  strokes ;  it 
baffles  all  imagination  to  think  what  the  intelligence  referred  to  by  Professor  Huxley 
could  be. 
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''  Without  venfication  [he  says]  a  theoretic  conception  is  a  mere  figment 
of  the  intellect.  The  region  of  theory  .  .  .  lies  behind  the  world  of 
the  senses,  but  the  verification  of  theory  occurs  in  the  sensible  world.  To 
check  the  theory  we  have  simply  to  compare  the  deductions  from  it  with 
the  facts  of  observation.  If  the  deductions  be  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  wo  accept  the  theory :  if  in  opposition,  the  theory  is  given  up."* 

A  truly  philosophic  method,  preparing  us  for  what  follows,  a 
scientific  judgment  which  claims  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtftd 
consideration : — 

"  If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
form  of  life  can  be  develoi^ed  out  of  matter,  without  demonstrable  ante- 
cedent life,  my  reply  is,  that  evidence  considered  perfectly  conclusive  by 
many  has  been  adduced ;  and  that  were  some  of  us  who  have  ponder^ 
this  question  to  follow  a  very  common  example,  and  accept  testimony 
because  it  falls  in  with  our  own  belief,  we  also  should  eagerly  close 
with  the  evidence  referred  to.  But  there  is  in  the  true  man  of  science  a 
desire  stronger  than  the  wish  to  have  his  beliefs  upheld ;  namely,  the 
desire  to  have  them  true.  And  this  stronger  wish  causes  him  to  reject  the 
most  plausible  support,  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  vitiated  by 
error.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  as  having  studied  this  question,  believing  the 
evidence  offered  in  favour  of  '  spontaneous  generation  *  to  be  thus  vitiated, 

cannot  accept  it In  reply  to  your  question,  they  will  frankly 

admit  their  inabihty  to  point  to  any  satisfactory  experimental  proof  that 
life  can  be  doveloixjd,  save  from  demonstrable  antecedent  life."t 

But  farther  than  this ;  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  justly  termed 
by  Mr.  Huxley  "  models  of  accurate  experimentation  and  logical 
reasoning,*'  and  the  brilliant  and  conclusive  demonstrations  of  Pro- 
fcKSor  T\nidall  himself,  as  related  in  his  essay  on  "'  Putrefaction  and 
Infection,"  have  simply  proved,  beyond  doubt  or  dispute,  that 
without  the  presence  of  germs  (that  is,  of  antecedent  hfe),  no 
organisms  ever  originate  under  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
suppoi-ters  of  the  theory  of  "  spontaneous  generation." 

Here  then  is  a  distinct  want  of  accordance  between  philoso- 
phical theory  and  scientific  observation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it 
could  not  rest  here.  In  the  interests  of  the  Evolution  h^-pothesis, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  reconcile  this  antagonism,  or  to  represent  it  as 
only  apparent  and  temporary ;  and  this  has  been  done  by  credit- 
ing matter  iu  the  distant  ages  of  the  past  with  powers  and 
faculties  which  it  does  not  possess,  or  cannot  be  shown  to  possess^ 
in  these  times.     The  method  is  w^orthy  of  some  attention,  in  detail. 

Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  "  Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis,"  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  lucid  expositions  ever  given  of  that  problem^ 
says,  that  although  he  thinks  "it  would  be  the  height  of  presump- 
tion for  any  man  to  say  that  the  conditions  imder  which  mattei." 
assumes  the  properties  we  call  vital  may  not  some  day  be  artifi- 
cially brought  together,"  yet  he  sees  "  no  reason  for  behe\'ing  that 
the  fact  has  been  accomplished  yet."     But  he  continues — 

•  Fragmonts  of  Science,  p.  469.  f  Belfast  Address,  p.  525^ 
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"  Were  it  given  to  me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically  recorded 
time  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through 
physical  and  chemical  conditions,  which  it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a 
man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I  should  expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  Evolu- 
tion of  living  protoplasm  from  not-living  matter/** 

In  like  manner,  Professor  Tyndall  believes  that  if  a  planet  were 
"  carved  from  the  sun,  set  spinning  roimd  an  axis,  and  revolving 
round  the  sun  at  a  distance  from  him  equal  to  that  of  our  earth,"t 
one  of  the  "  consequences  of  its  refrigeration  '*  would  be  the 
development  of  organic  forms;  for  "who  will  set  Hmits  to  the 
possible*  play  of  molecules  in  a  cooling  planet  ?  "J 

Doubtless  these  conjectures  are  worthy  of  respectful  considera- 
tion, in  deference  to  the  high  authorities  whence  they  emanate ; 
but  still  they  are  only  conjectures  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind,  and 
would  require  very  much  explanation  to  give  them  any  scientific 
value. 

What  (it  might  be  asked)  were  those  "  conditions "  through 
Tvhich  the  earth  was  passing  ?  Was  there  any  diflferent  matter 
present  at  that  time  ?  That  is  not  contended.  Was  there  any 
now  unknown  kind  of  force  in  operation ;  or  were  the  same  forces 
acting  in  greater  intensity  ?  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the 
idea  suggested ;  but  it  can  scarcely  bo  considered  plausible,  since 
surely  we  have  at  our  command  forces  at  hast  as  intense  as  any 
that  could  be  compatible  vnih.  the  development  or  continuance  of 
life.  If  organic  matter  could  be  originated  by  the  interacitions 
of  moisture,  and  inorganic  matter  in  a  cooling  state,  wdtli  any 
amount  or  any  combination  of  heat,  Ught,  and  electricity,  surely 
Ave  ought  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  process.  I  cannot  see  that  a 
cooling  planet  would  bo  much  more  likely  to  produce  minute 
organisms  than  a  cooluig  flask ;  and  Dr.  Bastian's  question  is  full 
of  force  and  pertinence  when  he  asks  : — 

'•If  such  synthetic  processes  took  place  then,  why  should  the}'  not 
take  place  now  ?  WTiy  should  the  inherent  molecular  properties  of  various 
kinds  of  matter  have  undergone  so  much  alteration  r'§ 

When  ^ve  are  told  that  our  earth  was  once  a  nebulous  haze, 
then  a  fiery  cloud,  then  a  molten  spheroid,  and  afterwards  passed 
through   various   different  physical   conditions  as  it  cooled,  we 

*  Critiques  and  Addressed,  p.  239.  f  Vitality,  p.  464.  X  Ibid.  p.  G44. 

§  Beginnings  of  Life,  Preface,  p.  x.  Dr.  Bastian  is  the  latest,  and  certainly  by  far 
the  most  formidable,  of  the  champions  of  tho  doctrine  of  "  Spontaneous  Generation.'* 
His  volumes  aro  full  of  tho  records  of  arduous,  thoughtful,  and  conscientious  work,  and 
must  ever  retain  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  literature  of  biological  science.  It  is  not 
within  my  present  scope  of  purpose  to  enter  into  tho  details  of  this  question ;  they  are 
too  extensive  to  be  introduced  under  tho  present  plan.  And,  moreover,  the  time  is  not 
tho  most  favourable  for  justice  to  bo  done  to  such  works  as  those  alluded  to.  Tho  in- 
Testigationa  of  M.  Pasteur  and  Professor  Tyndall  have,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
latiflfied  the  majority  of  scientitic  men  that  the  hypothesis  of  Abiogenesis  or  Archebiosis 
is  not  necessary  to  account  for  tho  facts  in  question.  It  is  a  subject  obviously  open  to 
experimental  demonstration,  and  perhaps  the  last  vrord  has  not  yet  been  said. 
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accept  the  history  as  at  least  possible,  or  even  highly  probable, 
because  in  each  of  its  steps  there  is  something  that  falls  in  with 
our  pre\4ous  knowledge  of  physical  law  and  action  ;  and  because 
each  of  these  hypothecated  changes  in  physical  condition  can  be 
imitated  experimentally  as  often  as  we  wish.  Very  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  forms  of  matter  can  be  manifested  in  a  solid,  a  fluid, 
or  a  gaseous  state,  according  to  temperature,  pressure,  and  other 
conditions ;  so  far  therefore  there  is  nothuig  either  incredible  or 
unlikely  in  such  a  history  of  the  physical  development  or  evolution 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  the  same 
forces  that  rounded  the  planet  have  developed  the  organism.  We 
ask  for  an  illustration,  or  an  imitation  of  the  process,  but  in  vain  ; 
nay  more,  it  is  demonstrated  to  us  that  such  an  imitation  is 
absolutely  impossible.  The  seeker  after  truth  then  naturally 
replies,  '•  You  have  doubtless  other  reasons  for  holding  to  this 
doctrine  ;  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  but  an  *  unverified  theoretic 
conception,'  aud  as  such  can  have  no  scientific  value,  or  certainly 
not  one  of  sufficient  weight  to  entitle  you  to  found  upon  it  so 
important  a  practical  doctrine  as  that  of  human  automatism." 

Professor  Tyndall  has  other  reasons,  profound,  beautiful,  and 
philosophical ;  whether  conclusive  or  not,  it  remains  to  be  seen. 
Having  premised  that  the  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
docs  not  consist  in  experimental  demonstration,  but  in  its  general 
liarniony  with  scientific  th9Ught,  he  j)roceeds  : — 

*•  Those  who  liold  tlie  doctrine  of  evolutiou  are  by  no  means  igiioi-aut  of 
the  uncertainty  of  tlieir  data,  andtliey  only  yield  to  it  a  provisional  assent. 
Thev  ivi^ard  the  nelnilar  hypothesis  as  probable,  and  in  the  utter  absence 
of  any  evidence  to  jjrove  the  act  illegal,  they  extend  the  int^thod  of 
nature  from  the  present  into  the  past.  Here  the  observed  uniformity 
of  nature  is  their  only  jL;uide.  Within  tlie  long  range  of  ])hysical  iiujuiry, 
they  have  never  disrerjied  in  nature  the  insertion  of  caprice.  Tiiroughout 
this  range,  the  laws  of  ])hysical  and  intellectual  continuity  have  run  side 
by  side.  Having  thus  determined  the  elements  of  their  cui've  *  in  a  world 
of  oliservation  and  ex}>eriment,  they  prolong  that  curve  into  an  antecedent 
world,  and  accei)t  as  i)rol)able  the  unbroken  sequence  of  development  from 
the  nebula  to  the  i>i'esent  time."t 


A  truly  refined  conception  ;  and  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  oi 
supplementing  the  lack  of  direct  evidence,  where  this  is  obviously 
unattainable.  But  Ave  must  be  careful  not  to  be  led  awav  either 
1  )y  force  of  thought  or  grace  of  style  into  forgetfulness  of  whithei^ 
we  are  going.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tliis  is  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  theory  of  the  material  origin  of  life,  involving  the  most 
essential   and   radical  principle  of  evolution,  and  its  necessaiy 

*  '•  From  a  few  observations  of  a  comot,  -when  it  comes  irithin  tho  rmnge  of  hii  tak»  j 

8CGi>e.  au  astronomer  can  calculate  its  path  in  regions  which  BO  telOMope 
ill  like  niaiinor,  by  means  of  data  furnished  in  the  narrow  wodd of  fcliA 
oiirsclvefl  at  home  in  other  and  irider  worlds,  which  C"* 
alnu!-." — Frayments  of  IScience^  p.  71.  f  Scionti 
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corollaiy,  Automatism.  Observation  has  failed  to  give  any  sup- 
port to  the  doctrine;  experiment  has  demonstrated  its  present 
impossibiUty ;  conjecture  is  valueless;  but  the  "law  of  continuity" 
has  still  to  be  tested.     Let  us  inquire  what  it  tells  us. 

Going  backwards  from  generation  to  generation  into  the  far 
distant   ages,   and    passing   **from  the    highest   to   the    lowest 
organisms,"   each  form   of  Ufe  in  long  succession   declares,   in 
inarticulate  but  unmistakable  language,  "  I  derived  my  Ufe  from 
antecedent  Ufe."    But  we  may  imagine  ourselves  finally  to  arrive 
at  the  period  when  the  first  organisms  appeared  on  our  globe. 
What  do  they  tell  us  ?     If  there  be  any  such  "  laws  of  physical 
and  inteUectual  continuity"  as  have  been   spoken  of,  extending 
across  this  line,  then  they  also  to  our  interrogation,  "  Whence  came 
ye  ?  "  must  reply,  "  From  antecedent  life."     If  instead  of  this  they 
eay,  "  We  are  the  natural  product  of  the  interactions  of  inorganic 
matter  and  force,"  then  the  "  continuity  "  of  thought  is  no  longer 
possible — the  curve  is  broken,  or  becomes  "transcendental,"  not 
to  be  defined  by  any  mental  equation.    A  possible  verbal  resource 
here  might  be  to  indicate  a  gradual  and  insensible  transition  from 
the  organic  to  the  inorganic.     Apparently  pointing  in  this  direc- 
tion. Professor  Tyndall  continues : — 

^'On  tracing  the  line  of  life  liackwards,  we  see  it  approaching  more  and 
more  to  what  we  call  the  purely  physical  condition.  We  come  at  lengih 
to  tliose  organisms  which  I  have  compared  to  drops  of  oil,  suspended  in 
alcohol  and  water.  Wo  reach  tlie  jivotogenes  of  Haeckel,  in  which  we  liave 
a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely 
l^ranulated  character."** 

This  is  a  profoundly  important  statement — one  demanding  the 
utmost  attention,  and  one  in  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
there  is  a  misapprehension  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  Aatiate  the 
entire  argument.  The  protogenes  is  minute,  and  apparentli/  insig- 
nificant; it  is  also  nearly  homogeneous;  but  who  Icnows  so  well  as 
Professor  Tyndall,  or  who  has  so  clearly  and  beautifully  demon- 
strated as  he,  that  apparent  homogeneity  is  no  argument  for  the 
absence  of  structure  ?  This  little  organism  is  either  living  or  not 
living;  we  know  of  no  transition  forms;  there  are  none  such; 
this  would  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  Uving,  as  it  is  by 
the  terms  of  the  case,  it  is  a  fragment  of  Uving  "jf^'of op/as/??," 
which  protoplasm,  as  Mr.  Huxley  has  demonstrated,  has  the  same 
"  powers  and  faculties,"  the  same  "  form,"  and  the  same  "  sub- 
stantial composition,"  whether  seen  in  the  "  dull  foraminifer,"  in 
those  "  broad  discs  of  glassy  jelly  which  may  be  seen  pulsating 
thrcmgh  the  waters  of  a  calm  sea,"  or  in  "  the  flower  which  a  girl 
*"  ^er  hair,  and  the  blood  which  counses  through  her 


u" 


*  Bdfatt  Address,  p.  524. 
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There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  in  ihe  protogenen 
there  is  any  approach  whatever  to  the  **  purely  physical  con- 
dition." The  line  of  demarcation  between  this  "fragment  of 
albumen  "  and  any  inorganic  matter  is  as  defined,  if  not  as  wide, 
as  between  the  eagle  and  the  rock  on  which  the  eyry  is  built. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  protogenes  is,  organically  at  least,  as  active* 
as  that  of  any  other  organism ;  its  formation  from  inorganic 
matter  equally  defies  our  eflForts ;  its  functions  are  as  incapable 
of  expression  by  any  physical  formula.  On  what  grounds,  then, 
scientific  or  transcendental,  can  we  expect  to  hear  this  form  of 
Kfe  declare,  "  I  came  direct  from  the  universal  mother  who  brings 
forth  all  tilings  as  the  fruit  of  her  womb,t  and  I  own  no  other 
parentage?"  Surely  in  this  we  should  be  able  to  discern  no 
"  unbroken  sequence  of  development  from  the  nebula  to  the  present 
time!"  and  what  has  become  of  the  "observed  uniformity  of 
nature  ?  " 

But  in  nothing  is  the  weakness  of  this  doctrine  more  manifest 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  attempts  so  constantly  made  to  justify 
a  beKef,  that  chemistry  will  in  the  future  be  more  successful  in 
forming  organizable  matter  from  inorganic  elements  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Professor  Tyndall,  who  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  make  the  best  of  the  case,  finds  nothing  more  to 
say  than  this : — 

'•*  Tlie  matter  of  the  animal  body  is  tliat  of  inorg-auie  nature.     There  is 
HO  substance  in  the  annual  tissues  that  is  not  primarily  derived  from  the 
rocks,  the  water,  and  the  air.     Arc  the  forces  of  organic  matter,  then, 
(litTcrent  in  kind  from  those  of  inorganic  matter  ?     The  philoso})hy  of  the 
present  day  negatives  the  question.     It  is  the  compounding,  in  the  organic 
world,  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic,  that  constitutes  the    # 
mystery  and  tlie  miracle  of  vitality.     Every  i)oi'tion  of  every  animal  body   — 
may  be  reduced  to  purely  inorganic  matter.    A  j)erfect  reversal  of  this.^ 
process  of  redm^tion  would  carry  us  from  the  inorganic  to  the  org-anic  ^r 
and  such  a  reversal  is  at  least  conceivable  ! ! "  J 

An  organism  that  has  to  exist,  and  derives  its  means  of  con— ^ 
tinuancc  from  the  external  world,  must  of  necessity  consist  o  ^ 
the  same  matter  (in  part)  as  that  world,  under  whatever  theor^* — 
of  ontolog}^  it  is  supposed  to  exist.     By  no  logical  process,  how^-= 

ever,  can  this  fact  be  considered  as  absolutely  deteimining  th  

nature  of  the  forces  operating  upon  it,  or  inherent  in  it ;  that  Ehj 
an  altogether  independent  question.     But  the  concluding  sentence*  e 
of  the  last  quotation  contains  certainly  one  of  the  most  marvellotx^ 
of  all  the  conceptions  ever  set  forth  in  scientific  guise.     If  y^e 
imagine  a  crystal  vase  dashed  to  myriads  of  atoms  on  the  groimc^ 

*  **Xor  arc  such  organisms  insignificant  by  reason  of  thoir  want  of  complexity.  It  is 
a  fair  quostion  whether  the  protoplasm  of  thosj>  simplest  forms  of  life,  which  people 
an  immense  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  higher 
living  beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  together." — Lay  Sermons^  p.  128. 

t  Belfast  Address,  p.  524.  X  Vitality,  p.  4G3. 
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a  manuscript  burned  to  ashes,  a  living  body  killed  by  a  fall  of  a 
thousand  feet  from  a  balloon,  an  exploded  barrel  of  gunpowder ; 
a  "  perfect  reversal "  of  any  of  these  events  or  processes,  would  be 
in  every  way  as  practicable  as  that  which  is  here  pronounced  "  at 
least  conceivable."  *  The  cause  must  indeed  bo  considered  hope- 
less into  the  service  of  which  such  suppositions  as  this  are  pressed. 

And  thus  it  is  seen  that  observation  and  reason,  experiment  and 
analogy,  aUke  refuse  any  support  to  the  doctrine  that  derives  life 
from  the  interactions  of  inorganic  matter  and  force.  Pending  the 
production  of  additional  evidence,  wo  are  entitled,  at  least,  to  hold 
it  as  "not  proven,"  and  absolutely  to  reject,  as  a  baseless  concep- 
tion, any  other  doctrine,  as  that  of  human  Automatism,  which  is 
built  upon  it. 

But  is  this  negative  conclusion  all  that  can  be  arrived  at  ?  Is 
there  nothing  positive  to  be  known  concerning  the  origin  of  Ufe 
on  the  earth '?  I  think  there  is ;  and  that  it  can  be  shown  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  there  is  a  break  in  the  "  curve  "  so  often 
alluded  to ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  earUest  organic  forms 
was  attended  by  phenomena  which  admit  of  no  explanation  by 
any  combination  of  inorganic  forces. 

"  Not  with  the  vagueness  belonging  to  the  emotions,  but  with  the  definite- 
ness  belonging  to  the  understanding,  the  scientific  man  has  to  put  to  him- 
self these  questions  regarding  the  introduction  of  Hfe  upon  the  earth 

As  far  as  the  eye  of  science  has  hitherto  ranged  through  nature,  no  intru- 
sion of  purely  creative  |X)wer  into  any  series  of  phenomena  has  ever  been 
observed."t 

I  will  not  fui-ther  compUcate  a  sufficiently  involved  question  by 
insisting  that  absolute  scientific  evidence  can  be  produced  to  prove 
a  "  purely  creative  power ''  as  intruding  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
histoiy.  This,  however,  may  be  affirmed  with  cei-tainty,  that  at  a 
certain  epoch  in  that  history  a  new  power  or  force  was  manifested, 
a  force  that  was  not  a  continuation  or  modification  of  any  one 
that  had  previously  existed,  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  shoAvn,  was  it  any 
combination  of  these.  To  avoid  unnecessaiy  verbiage  and  repeti- 
tion, I  will  at  once  call  this  the  "Organic  Force,"  not  as  suggesting 
a  theory,  but  merely  for  a  name  by  which  it  may  be  known. 

Why  is  this  "  organic  force  "  entitled  to  be  called  a  new  power 
or  force  ?  For  tliis  reason,  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
force  but  from  its  efiects,  and  that  this  force  produces  effects  that 

♦  "  Tho  first  qnantitativo  analyses  of  organic  bodies  wore  made  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard.  Tho  substance  to  be  analysed  was  mixed  with  a  known  weight  of  chlorate  of 
potassium,  and  made  up  into  small  pellets,  which  were  dropped  one  by  one  through  a 
stop-cock  of  peculiar  construction,  into  an  upright  glass  tube  heated  to  rodncss,  the  gas 
thereby  produced  escaping  by  a  lateral  tube,  and  being  collected  over  mercury,^  Ac,  Ac. 
Such  is  the  beginning,  and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  process  described  in  Watts* 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  a  "perfect  reversal"  of  which  we  are  asked  to  consider  an 
conceivable.  The  modern  practice  is  almost  indefinitely  more  complex.  See  also 
CoNTEXPOKART  REVIEW  for  September,  pp.  556-8. 

t  Apology  for  the  Belfast  Address,  p.  647. 
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no  other  known  force  or  combination  of  forces  can  accomplish. 
To  take  but  one  simple  instance,  the  organic  force  in  vegetable 
tissue  can  decompose  carbonic  acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into 
carbon  and  oxygen.  Now  this  cannot  be  eflPected  by  the  intensifi- 
cation of  any  one,  or  by  any  combination,  of  the  ordinary  forces  of 
the  inorganic  world,  and  therefore  we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  if 
we  would  be  consistent  we  are  compelled,  to  recognize  that  with 
the  first  forms  of  vegetable  life,  there  was  manifested  an  mtrusion 
of  some  new  power  into  the  world  by  whatever  name,  "  creative" 
or  otherwise,  it  may  be  called.  Assuredly  at  this  point  in  the 
world's  history  there  was  a  most  noteworthy  disturbance  of  the 
laws  and  direction  of  matter  and  force, — sudden  and  catasirojyhicaly 
not  gradual  and  imperceptible  ;  for  we  know  of  no  gradual  transi- 
tion from  death  to  life;  and  unless  we  can  suppose  ordinary  matter 
itself  spontaneously  to  assume  powers^  or  faculties  exactly  opposite 
to  those  previously  inherent  in  it,  we  are  impelled  to  believe  that 
this  disturbance,  this  institution  of  an  entirely  new  order  of  energy, 
this  inauguration  of  a  new  epoch,  this  clothing  of  the  earth  with  a 
living  garment,  was  the  direct  result  of  a  fiat  from  without,  a 
power  which  was  "  certainly  not  mechanical." 

I  do  not  know  how  any  candid  inquirer  can  close  his  eyes  to  so 
patent  a  fact  as  this  introduction  of  a  new  force.  It  is  cuatomaiy 
to  evade  this  necessity  by  calling  it  chemistry.  Be  it  so  ;  the  name 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  those  who,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  an  *'  unverified  theoretic  conception,"  will  be  content  to  classify 
the  most  opposed  phenomena  in  one  and  the  same  category.  If 
life  force  be  chemistiy,  it  is  a  chemistiy  unknown  in  our  labora- 
tories ;  producing  effects  exactly  the  reverse  of  most  of  the 
chemistry  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  residing  only  in  an 
organic  stnicturc,  which  is  indebted  for  its  properties  to  a  special 
endowment,  handed  down  to  it  through  countless  generations  and 
ages  of  antecedent  life. 

Whatever  test  we  apply  to  this  force,  it  is  found  to  diflfer  toto 
ccclo  from  all  known  inorganic  forces.  All  these  can  be  demon- 
strated and  made  evident  to  the  senses ;  they  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  by  contact,  by  impulse,  by 
radiation,  by  transmission;  they  can  be  measured  by  our  instruments; 
they  can  for  the  most  part  be  collected  in  volume,  or  m  some  other 
way  accumulated,  and  stored  up  for  use  at  will.  Can  we  effect  anr- 
tliing  even  remotely  resembling  all  this  with  the  organic  force  or 
energy  ?  Can  we  collect  it,  or  its  component  parts — if  it  be  "  com- 
pounded "  of  inorganic  forces — as  it  leaves  the  dying  organism! 
No,  all  this  is  impossible.  And  if  the  "mystery  and  miracle  of  \ital- 
ity"  be  merely  "the  compoimding,  in  the  organic  world,  of  forces 
equally  belonging  to  the  inorganic,"*  it  is  evidently  due  from  thoae 

♦  VitaUty,  p.  662. 
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who  assert  this  doctrine,  that  they  should  show  at  least  some 
resemblance  or  analogy  between  the  two  classes  of  actions,  or 
that  they  should  give  some  hint  as  to  how  any  possible  or  con- 
ceivable combination  of  inorganic  forces  can  be  made,  even  in 
thought,  to  represent  the  actions  of  a  Kving  organism.  As  this 
has  never  been  done  and  can  never  be  done,  the  assertion  must 
pass,  amongst  the  rest,  as  indicating  a  relation  which  ought  to  be 
true  in  order  to  support  the  theory  of  Evolution ;  but  wliich,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
scientific  foundation. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  will  still  more  clearly 
mark  the  difference  between  vital  or  organic,  and  any  form  of 
inorganic,  force ;  which  will,  in  fact,  if  demonstrated,  prove  the 
existence  of  a  chasm  between  the  two  orders  of  energy  that  can- 
not, even  dialectically,  be  bridged  over.  I  refer  to  cei-tain  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  great  discovery  of  modem  times, 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  and  coiTclation  of  forces.  It 
will  be  necessary  briefly  to  state  what  these  doctrines  are,  and 
then  to  inquire  what  are  their  relations  to  organic  force.  With 
regard  to  the  "  Conservation  of  Force,"  Helmholtz  thus  formulates 
it:— 

"  The  total  quantity  of  all  the  forces  capable  of  work  in  the  whole 
universe  remains  eternal  and  unchanged  throughout  all  their  changes.  All 
chang-e  in  nature  amounts  to  this — ^that  force  can  change  its  form  and 
locality  wathout  its  quantity  being  changed.  The  imiverse  possesses,  once 
for  all,  a  store  of  force  which  is  not  altered  by  any  change  of  phenomena, 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  and  which  maintains  any  change 
which  takes  place  on  it."* 

An  important  position,  and  one  that  is  susceptible  of  scientific 
demonstration,  so  far  as  obsei'vations  on  finite  quantities  can  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  the  infinite.  But  we  are  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  Correlation  of  forces,  a  doctrine 
the  beauty  and  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated 
— one  that  forms  the  basis  of  ^11  modem  philosophical  thought  on 
physical  subjects,  and  that  is  associated  almost  as  a  "  household 
word"  with  the  name  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove.  In  his  own  words,  its  bearing  and  tendency  are  thus 
sketched : — 

"  Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  all 
convertible  material  affections ;  assuming  either  as  the  cause,  one  of  the 
others  will  be  the  effect ;  thus  heat  may  be  said  to  produce  electricity, 
electricity  to  produce  heat,  magnetism  to  produce  electricity,  electricity 
magnetiffln,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in  their  abstract 
wJetimlo  these  fcurces,  are  words  solely  of  convenience.  We  are  totally 
<*^*4n<i  with  the  ultimate  generating  power  of  each  and  all  of  them, 
ever  remain  so ;  we  can  only  ascertain  the  normoi  of 

*  Pdfmkr  Lectures,  p.  860. 
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their  action ;  we  must  humbly  refer  their  causation  to  one  omnipresent 
influence,  and  content  ourselves  with  studying  their  effects,  and  developing, 
by  experiment,  their  mutual  relations."* 

Following  out  in  a  little  fuller  detail  the  application  of  this  doo- 
trine,  we  learn  that,  beginning  with  any  one  of  these  physical 
forces,  we  may  form  cycles  of  greater  or  less  comprehensiveness, 
each  one  bringing  us  back  to  the  point  whence  we  started.  Thus 
beginning  with  mechanical  motion,  we  can  observe  its  conversion 
into  heat ;  and  this  heat  may  be  either  at  once  reconverted  into 
motion,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  Ught,  to  electricity,  or  to  chemical 
aflSnity.  The  cycles  may  embrace  two,  three,  or  all  of  these  forms 
of  force.  Motion  may  produce  heat  or  Ught ;  Ught  or  heat  may 
produce  chemical  affinity ;  this  in  turn  may  produce  electricity, 
and  this  magnetism ;  whence,  again,  we  may  derive  mechanical 
motion.  The  order  of  the  elements  of  the  cycle  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  changed.  Probably,  were  our  means  of  investigation 
perfect,  we  might  observe  the  immediate  production  of  any  one 
term  of  the  series  by  any  other.  The  quantities  of  the  resultant 
forces  are  also  definite  and  constant. 

It  is  in  attempting  to  incorporate  organic  force  into  this  cycle  of 
transformations  that  by  our  entire  failure  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
\4ction  that  life,  in  its  essence,  is  something  beyond  any  com- 
bination of  physical  forces ;  in  short,  that  LIFE  HAS  NO  PHYSICAL 

CORRELATE. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  will  contend  that  the  organic 
force  is  directly  interchangeable  with  any  one^  term  of  the  series, 
therefore  in  so  far  at  least  it  diflfers  from  any  physical  force ;  for 
in  the  cycles  alluded  to  one  force  only  w^as  required  to  produce 
another,  not  a  combination  of  several.  But  is  the  organic  force 
{nterchanr/eable  with  any  number  or  any  combination  of  the  other 
forces'?  This  requires  careful  consideration  ;  the  negative  answer, 
how^ever,  cannot  be  doubtful. 

Each  individual  action  of  an  organism  wiU  have  its  physical 
correlate  ;  the  motion  of  an  organism  will  produce  heat  not  the 
less  that  it  is  an  organism  ;  chemical  changes  will  produce  electric 
conditions  in  the  organism  as  well  as  outside  it ;  but  the  force  it- 
self which  underlies,  originates,  combines,  and  utilizes  all  these 
single  manifestations,  is  something  which  has  no  known  or  con- 
ceivable correlative. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  "life"  is  but  the  sum  of  the 
individual  actions  of  an  organism,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  corre- 

*  Tho  Corrolation  of  tho  Physical  Forces.     Preface  to  5th  edition,  p.  xiv. 

t  Oken  certainly  assorts  that  "  galvanism  is  the  principle  of  life,"  and  that  **  there 
is  no  other  vital  force  than  tlie  galvanic  polarity." — Physiophilosophy,  sec.  884. 
Ho  also  proceeds  to  say  that  ^*  organism  is  galvanism  residing  in  a  thoroughly  homo- 
geneous mass  ...  a  galvanic  pile,  pounded  into  atoms,  must  hocomo  alive.  In  this 
manner  nature  brings  forth  organic  bodies."  But  these  instructive  details  were  written 
under  "  a  kind  of  inspiration," 
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lates  of  these  would  represent  the  correlate  of  a  living  organism. 
The  position  is  untenable ;  but  a  full  discussion  of  it  would  lead 
us  away  into  irrelevant  issues.  It  is  not  contended  by  the  most 
ardent  behevers  in  evolution  that  we  can  trace  with  any  accuracy 
the  correlations  of  living  force. 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  everything  that  can 
be  claimed,  it  is  still  evident  that  there  is  no  true  "  con-elation,"  in 
any  definite  or  scientific  sense,  between  life  and  any  of  the  forces 
commonly  known  as  inorganic.  For  whilst  organic  force  can  give 
origin  to,  or,  we  may  even  say,  can  be  converted  into,  the  various 
forms  of  physical  force,  the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  no 
physical  force  or  combination  of  forces  can  be  reconverted  into 
organic  force ;  so  that  whilst  the  relations  of  the  ordinary  physical 
forces  represent  a  closed  curve  or  cycle  continually  returning  upon 
itself,  the  introduction  of  organic  force  into  any  point  in  the  series 
carries  the  line  off  into  infinitude,  and  renders  the  curve  as  in- 
capable of  closure  as  a  paraboHc  projection.  The  "  reciprocity  "  is 
one-sided. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  deals  with  this  question  in  his  own 
pecuUar  manner,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  one  or  two 
examples.  He  commences  by  acknowledging  candidly  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  thus  continues : — 

''  Involved  as  are  the  phenomena  of  evolution,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  definite  quantitative  relation  can  in  each  case,  or  indeed  in  any  case, 
be  showTi  between  the  forces  exjx^nded  in  successive  phases.  We  have 
not  adequate  data  for  this  ;  and  probably  shall  never  have  them.  .  .  . 
The  most  we  can  hope  is  to  establish  a  qualitative  relation,  that  is  indefi- 
nitely quantitative — quantitative  hi  so  far  as  involving  something  hke  a 
due  proportion  between  causes  and  effects.  If  this  can  be  done,  however, 
some  progress  will  be  made  towards  the  solution  of  our  problem."* 

After  some  details  of  evolution  of  inorganic  bodies  under  con- 
ditions for  which  "  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason,"t  but  which 
are  all  traced  ultimately  to  a  "  still  progressing  motion  "  of  the 
substance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth  towards  their  respective 
centres  of  gravity,  he  sets  forth  this  position — "  That  the  forces 
exhibited  in  vital  actions,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  similarly 
derived,  is  so  ob\Hious  a  deduction  from  the  facts  of  organic 
chemistiy,  that  it  will  meet  with  ready  acceptance  from  readers 
acquainted  with  those  facts."J 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  acceptance  will  follow 
most  naturally  from  these  ^^  facts  of  organic  chemistry"  as  known 
and  set  forth  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  One  of  these  so-called 
facts  refers  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
vegetable  tissue,  and  is  stated  as  follows : — "  To  overcome  the 

♦  First  Principles,  chap.  ix.  f  Ibid.  p.  266.  J  IM\  p.  271. 
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powerful  aflSnities  which  hold  their  elements  together,  requires  the 
expenditure  of  force,  and  this  force  is  supplied  by  the  sun*"* 

On  such  science  and  on  such  facts  is  the  modem  "  Constructive 
Philosophy  "  built  up  1  The  plain  and  simple  answer  to  this  state- 
ment is,  that  the  sun  does  not  supply  the  required  force.  The  sun 
might  beat  for  thousands  of  years  upon  carbonic  acid  and  water 
without  altering  their  chemical  constitution  in  the  least.  The 
analytic  force  is  inherent  in  an  organism,  which  performs  what  no 
combination  of  inorganic  forces  can  eflFect.  The  sun's  rays  stimu- 
late and  favour  this  action,  but  are  not  even  essential  as  an 
accessory  to  their  production.    Hear  Mr.  Huxley : — 

'•  Take,  for  example,  the  singular  fact  that  yeast  will  increase  indefinitely 
when  grown  in  the  dark^  in  water  containing  only  tartrate  of  ammonia, 
a  small  per-centage  of  mineral  salts,  and  sugar.  Out  of  these  materials 
the  torulcB  will  manufacture  nitrogenous  protoplasm,  cellulose,  and  fatty 
matters,  in  any  quantity,  although  they  are  wholly  deprived  of  those  rays 
of  the  son,  the  influence  of  which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  ordinary 
plants.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  lately  as  to  how  the 
living  organisms  buried  beneath  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of  water, 
and  therefore  in  all  probability  almost  deprived  of  light,  live.  If  any  of 
them  possess  the  same  powers  as  yeast  (and  the  same  capacity  of  living 
without  light  is  exhibited  by  some  other  fungi),  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
diflSculty  about  the  matter."t 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  state  that  *'  the  irresistible  inference  is 
that  the  forces  by  which  plants  abstract  the  materials  of  their 
tissues  from  surrounding  inorganic  compounds — the  forces  by 
which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions — are  forces  that 
previously  existed  as  solar  radiations"  (p.  272).  From  that  point 
there  is  naturally  but  little  dilBculty  in  arriving  at  a  qualitative 
correlation,  at  least,  for  the  organic  force ;  and  after  traversing  a 
dense  jungle  of  verbiage,  in  which  revelations  of  the  same 
scientific  value  as  that  just  quoted  aboimd,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
emerges  into  the  open  coimtiy  with  a  declaration  concerning  "  the 
forces  called  vital,  which  we  liave  seen  (!)  to  be  coiTclates  of  the 
forces  called  physical."! 

Subsequently,  by  virtue  of  much  repetition,  the  doctrine  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so  far  established  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
further  argument ;  and  is  referred  to  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Now  that  the  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  is  seen  by  men 
of  science  to  hold  not  only  throughout  all  inorganic  actions,  but  throughoot 
all  organic  actions ;  now  that  even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as  the 
correlatives  of  cerebral  changes,  which  also  conform  to  this  principle ;  and 
now  that  there  must  be  admitted  the  corollary,  that  all  actions  going  on  in 
a  society  are  measured  by  certain  antecedent  energies,  which  disappear  in 
effecting  them,  while  they  themselves  become  actual  or  potential  energies 
from  which  subsequent  actions  arise ;  it  is  strange  that  there  should  not 

*•  Iicc.  eii  t  Critiqces  and  AdcTresse?,  p.  90.  %  Op,  oik  p.  87&.  j 
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have  arisen  the  consciousness  that  these  highest  phenomena  are  to  be 
studied  as  lower  plienomena  have  been  studied — ^not,  of  course,  after  the 
same  physical  methods,  but  in  conformity  with  the  same  principles."* 

It  is  somewhat  amiisiijg  that  this  passage,  perhaps  as  full  of 
unverified  assumptions  as  any  equal  number  of  words  in  the 
English  language,  occurs  in  a  chapter  especially  devoted  to 
holding  up  to  reprobation  and  ridicule  the  practice  of  forming  and 
expressing  opinions  before  having  duly  considered  the  grounds 
on  which  any  such  opinions  should  be  based,  or  without  having 
the  power  to  estimate  the  facts  which  bear  upon  them.  From 
what  has  been  said  before  it  is  obvious  that  until  the  convertibility 
of  inorganic  into  organic  force  can  be  demonstrated,  no  "  corre- 
lation "  between  the  two  can  be  recognized,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  "  seen  by  men  of  science  "  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  or 
a  theoretic  conception.  It  is  still  more  certain,  if  possible,  that 
" mental  changes "  are  not  "  correlatives^^  in  any  demonstrable  or 
scientific  sense,  of  "  cerebral  changes ;"  but  the  whole  domain  of 
psychology  I  wish  to  defer  to  a  future  occasion,  as  it  is  too  im- 
portant and  extensive  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  collateral  issue;  and 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  the  sociological  question  intro- 
duced in  the  third  clause.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  hitherto  failed  to  adduce  any  valid  evidence,  or  even 
any  strong  inferential  reason  for  believing,  that  either  life  or 
thought  have  any  definable  correlative  in  the  inorganic  world. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I  wish  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  mode  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  special  "  organic  force,"  and  certain 
methods  now  of  universal  application  in  physical  science. 

In  all  modern  investigations  into  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  imponderables,  especially  light  and  heat,  we  find  a  certain 
ETHER  occupying  a  prominent  position  as  the  substratum  of  these 
phenomena,  concerning  which  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
Professor  Tyndall's  lectures  on  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion" — 
lectures  which  will  be  esteemed  models  of  scientific  thought  and 
demonstration  so  long  as  science  is  remembered. 

"  According  to  the  theory  now  universally  received,  light  consists  of  a 
vibratory  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  luminous  body  ;  but  how  is  this 
motion  transmitted  to  our  organs  of  sight?  Sound  has  the  air  as  its 
medium,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  by  the  most 
refined  and  demonstrative  experiments,  has  led  philosophers  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  space  is  occupied  by  a  substance  almost  infinitely  elastic,  through 
which  the  pulses  of  light  make  their  way.    .     .    . 

"  The  luminous  ether  fills  stellar  space  ;  it  makes  the  universe  a  whole, 
and  renders  possible  the  intercommunication  of  light  and  energy  between 
star  and  star.  But  the  subtle  substance  penetrates  further ;  it  surrounds 
the  very  atoms  of  solid  and  liquid  substances.     .    .     .     ** 

♦  The  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  6. 
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This  ether  also,  "  whose  motions  are  the  light  of  the  tmiverse," 
is  itself  iin^sible  ;  it  is  imponderable  and  impalpable ;  it  cannot  be 
isolated,  nor  compressed,  nor  attenuated,  nor  exhausted,  nor  ex- 
cluded from  any  space.  It  is  of  "  almost  infinite  tenuity,**  and  yet 
its  "properties  are  those  of  a  solid  rather  than  of  a  gas.  It 
resembles  jelly  rather  than  air."* 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  properties  of  this  ether  ?  By  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  philosophical  process,  which  consists  in  reasoning  backwards 
from  effects  to  causes  or  substrata — ^from  phenomena  to  that  which 
underlies  them.  Light  and  heat  are  demonstrated  to  be  modes  of 
motion,  tremors,  undulations,  or  vibrations.  But  where  motion  is, 
there  must  be  something  that  moves  ;  what  is  that  something  in 
the  case  of  Ught  ?  Sound  consists  of  movements  of  air ;  but  un- 
dulations of  air  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light,  no 
will  any  form  of  motion  of  any  of  the  ponderable  matters  with^r-Ji 
which  we  are  acquainted.      Thought  following  thought  in  thi 


manner,  at  last  brings  the  investigator  face  to  face  with  the  inevi — J- 
table  supposition  that  all  space  is  filled  with  this  substance  **o*^-^Df 
almost  infinite  tenuity;"  not  because  he  can  demonstrate  it;  bn^.^^t 
because   nothing  else    will  fulfil  the   conditions  or   account  for  th^^fie 
phenomena. 

Now  suppose  an  objector  says,  "  Matter  I  know,  and  force  I 

know,  but  what  is  this  ?    You  call  it  substance,  but  that  cannot  b^^e 
allowed.     All  the  substance  with  which  I  am  acquainted  can  l^^e 
weighed,  or  moasiu-ed,  or  handled,  or  in  some  other  way  be  mad^^ 
evident  to  the  senses  in  a  concrete  form.    Nature  is  uniform  in  hc^^-r 
action,  and  does  not  produce  matter  with  such  negative  qualitic*.*? 
as  those  of  ether,  because  the  exigencies  of  your  hypothesis  require 
it.     Your  ether  is  an  incomprehensible  and  therefore  intolerable 
paradox.     You  say  that  light  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  un- 
dulations of  any  known  ponderable  matter.     That  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  science ;  but  no  doubt  sometime  you  will  know 
better  how   to  an-ange  ordinary  matter   so  as   to   produce  the 
necessary  imdulations.     Tlierefore  the  theory  of  ether  is  an  eMind 
belief ''\   What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  remonstrance  as  this  ^. 
Without  doubt  it  would  be  treated  as  altogether  unworthy  of  an 
answer,  and  very  justly  so  treated. 

Mutatis  mu(a)idls,  the  argument  may  apply  to  the  theory  of  a 
vital  or  organic  "  substance "  or  force.  We  meet  with  certain 
phenomena  differing  most  widely  from,  and  in  many  cases  opposed 
to,  those  of  the  inorganic  world — undulations,  vibrations,  motions, 
special  chemical  powers,  to  say  nothing  of  more  obscure  and  com- 

•  Fragmonts  of  Scionco,  p.  4. 

t  It  is  a  favourito  formula  of  Mr.  Herbert  Sponcor'a,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
Special  Creation,  to  say  that  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  extinct  boliefs. 
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plicated  manifestations.  We  know  (or  think  after  many  attempts 
that  we  know)  that  no  arrangement  or  combination  of  any  of 
those  matters  or  forces  which  we  call  inorganic  will  produce  these 
effects.  We  hypothecate,  in  consequence,  another  special  force,  not 
correlated  to  those  of  the  inorganic  world  in  the  same  way  that 
these  are  correlated  to  each  other ;  and  as  a  name  to  know  it  by 
we  call  it  the  Vital  or  Organic  Force.  Is  this  in  any  way  more 
unphilosophical  than  the  hypothesis  of  an  Ether  7 

And  when  we  go  back  far  beyond  the  records  of  geological 
time,  and  stand  in  imagination  on  the  line  that  marks  the  beginning 
of  life  on  our  earth ;  when  we  see  on  one  side  of  this  line  matter 
obeying  only  simple  and  easily  formulated  laws,  and  on  the  other 
the  same  matter  assuming  complex  forms  and  functions  not  to  be 
imitated  by  any  human  skill  or  science,  not  reducible  to  any 
mechanical  formula,  not  expUcable  by  any  play  of  molecular 
attractions  and  repulsions;  when  we  are  unable  to  comprehend 
that  this  matter  can  have  spontaneously  assumed  these  wondrous 
faculties  and  endowments,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  unphilosophic 
spirit  that  leads  us  reverently  to  trace  in  these  phenomena  the 
presence  of  a  power  that — 

"  Livos  through  all  life,  oxtonds  through  all  extout, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent/' 

And  whilst  lost  in  wonder  at  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  beauty 
everywhere  arising,  and  the  ever-changing  yet  ever-perfect 
adaptations  of  structure  to  function,  of  organism  to  en\'ironment, 
telling  of  an  intelligence  and  a  constructive  power  in  comparison 
with  which  the  most  exalted  of  human  faculties  are  but  vanishing 
quantities ;  were  we  then  permitted  to  ask  this  new-sprung  Ufe 
whence  it  came  and  what  was  its  origin,  it  would  be  in  no  spirit 
of  superstition  or  vain  belief,  but  in  accordance  Avith  the  strictest 
rules  of  inductive  philosophy,  that  we  should  expect  to  hear  the 
answer,  "  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

ClLVRLES  ElAM. 

P.S. — I  Lave  but  just  discovered  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  for  an  unintentional  misrepresentation  of  his  views  at  p.  54  G  of  my 
previous  paper.  The  passage  in  question  was  imfortunately  taken  at 
second-hand  from  a  work  of  high  character,  where  it  was  especially 
emphasized  as  illustrating  the  mode  of  development  of  living  from  non- 
living  matter.  It  really  refers  to  the  action  of  light  upon  already  formed 
organic  matter.  That  it  is  but  little  more  comprehensible  when  so  read, 
can  neither  excuse  nor  extenuate  the  grave  literary  fault  of  using  an 
unverified  quotation,  for  which  I  express  my  sincere  regret. 
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A  REPLY   TO   IIK.   BRASSET. 


IT  18  of  importance  that  men  of  the  poeition  and  independence 
of  llr.  Brassey  should  interest  themselves  in  matters  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  our  Empire,  and  wliich,  as  with  the  subject 
under  diBcussioii.  are  closely  identified  with  the  very  foundations 
of  our  national  greatness.  In  Mr.  Brassey  we  have  one  who  con- 
scientiously desires  so  to  hold  the  balance  between  conflicting 
opinions  as  may  enable  him  to  fomi  a  correct  judgment,  and 
though  we  may  differ  with  liim  on  some  points,  we  cannot  but 
respect  his  arguments  and  convictions,  and  especially  as  liis  con- 
clusions on  the  social  part  of  the  seaman  question  are  equally 
shared  in  by  us — that  "  there  is.  therefore,  large  loom  for  improve- 
ment, aiid  it  will  be  a  reflection  on  our  ago  of  advanced  cinli- 
zation  if  nothing  fcffcctual  is  accomplished  for  their  amelioration." 

The  esteem  in  which  I  hold  Mr.  Brassey,  and  the  respect  I  have 
for  his  judgment,  woidd  deter  me  personally  from  controverting 
his  arguments ;  but  holding  the  position  of  Honorary  Secretary  to 
that  Committee  which  has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  associa- 
tion or  individual,  dealt  with  this  question,  I  should  fail  in  my  duty 
did  I  not  endeavour  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  erroneous 
conclusions  in  the  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Brassey  to  the 
CoxTEJiPORARY  for  August — nor  should  I  hesitate,  seeing  he 
and  we  are  at  one  in  our  aima  to  amehorate  and  improve  the  con- 
dition socially  and  professionally  of  the  British  merchant  seamen. 

The  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Braseey's  arguments  is  towardfl 
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the  conclusion  that  the  British  merchant  seaman  has  not  dete- 
riorated. I  quite  agi-ee  with  him  that  the  genuine  trained  and 
dificipUned  seaman  is  as  good  as  ever  he  was.  We  have  only  to 
see  what  discipline  and  training  have  done  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  when  we  find  in  the  mercantile  marine  men  who  have 
adopted  sea  life  as  a  profession,  and  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
it,  there  are  not  better  seamen  afloat.  These  are  as  good  as  ever 
they  were.  So  far  we  agree ;  but  in  the  argument,  "  Has  the 
British  seaman  deteriorated  ?  "  we  deal  with  the  sailors  as  a  body, 
and  on  this  question  of  deterioration  I  am  bound  to  credit  the 
evidence  submitted  to  my  Committee. 

Mr.  Brassey  has  given  the  first  position  in  point  of  evidence  to 
the  Committee  I  have  the  honour  to  represent;  but,  in  order  that 
the  constitution  of  this  Committee  may  not  be  misunderstood,  as 
it  has  often  been  called  a  Shipowners'  Committee  or  a  Committee 
of  Shipowners,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  take  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question,  I  may  point  out  that  it  consists  of  shipowners  (sail 
and  steam),  merchants,  underwritere,  most  inteUigent  shipmasters, 
and  others,  and  I  may  say  of  these,  they  are  all  men  who  are  not 
Hkely  to  be  influenced  by  other  than  stern  facts  and  evidence. 
Without  repeating  figures  from  my  Committee's  reports,  and 
which  have  been  already  freely  quoted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  e\'idence  tendered  to  us  overwhelmingly 
proves  that  seamen  have  seriously  deteriorated,  professionally, 
physically,  and  morally.  Mr.  Brassey  says  (page  399),  "  As  a 
general  rule  it  -will  be  found  that  complaints  proceed  from  ship- 
captains  advanced  in  years,  and  from  the  owners  of  sailing  ships." 
He  is  correct  m  saying  the  "complaints"  proceed  mainly  from 
the  ownera  of  sailing  ships  ;  they  have  every  reason  to  complain  ; 
they  are  the  only  trainers  of  seamen,  yet  do  not  get  the  benefit 
thereof,  as  their  best  men  go  into  steam.  But  I  must  beg  leave 
to  correct  his  other  statement  that  these  complaints  proceed  as  a 
general  nile  "  from  ship  captains  advanced  in  years."  Our  most 
intelligent  and  dispassionate  evidence  is  not  from  such  at  all. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  unseaworthy  ships 
supports  the  deterioration  view  like^vise. 

Mr.  Brassey  refers  to  Messrs.  Gray  and  Hamilton's  Report  to 
ParUameiit  in  1872,  but  Mr.  Gray's  utterances  since  then  are 
entirely  opposed  to  his  1872  conclusions,  and  one  can  but  ascribe 
this  to  liis  views  being  entirely  changed  on  a  further  examination 
into  the  subject ;  and  all  the  more  honour  to  him  that  he  permits 
his  new  convictions  to  overrule  his  former  con clasions. 

Mr.  Brassey  also  refers  to  the  views  of  steamship  owners,  and 
especially  to  those  of  Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  respecting  their 
seamen,  the  pick,  let  it  be  observed,  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
But  Mr.  Burns's  recent  utterances  through  the  press,  and  especially 
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his  advocacy  of  training  ships  in  the  Ttmes  of  11th  January,  1876^ 
most  clearly  point   to   an   opposite  conclusion.      Some   of  the 
managers  of  the  large  steamship  lines  out  of  Liverpool  declare 
the  men  are  incompetent.     One  of  the  largest  steamship  owners 
told  me  recently  that  some  years  ago  he  was  disposed  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  this  Committee,  but  now  he 
considei-s  they  are  not  overstated.     The  managing  director  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  states  that  that  company 
obliged  to  supplant  their  English  sailors  to  the  extent  of  abou 
5,000,  by  Lascars,  because  the  British  sailors  were  so  inefficient  an 
insubordinate. 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  shipowners  or 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  London  Tavern,  in  February  last — ^m 
greatest  meeting  of  shipowners  ever  held  in  this  country,  an 
representing  both  steam  and  sail — declared  that  a  large  proportio^rr  *n 
of  the  annual  casualties  at  sea  occur  through  the  negUgence,  ine 
ciency,  and  intemperance  of  seamen,  and  that  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  their  constant  desertions. 

Mr.  Brassey  gives  the  opinion  of  the  Consular  Body  in  rqp 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Circular  of  1869,  the  majority  of  who: 
declare  seamen  have  deteriorated;  but  he  attaches  great  weight, 
favouring  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  to   Sir  Philip  Fran 
observations,  at  least  "  that  these  in  his  judgment  convey  a  mc^ 
reasonable  conclusion."    Now  Sii*  PhiHp  Francis's  conclusion      is 
(p.  400)  :_ 

"  My  personal  experience  runs  over  a  period  of  ten  years  only,  and  ikj 
opinion  is,  I  fear,  of  small  value  ;  yet  1  think  it  is  true  that  the  character 
of  the  British  seaman,  whether  l)etter  or  worse,  is  open  to  improvement." 

This  is  reasonable ;  for  whether  many  of  us  can  go  back  thirty  or 
fifty  years  or  not  for  the  comparison,  we,  and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Braasej 
likewise,  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  character 
of  the  British  sailor  is  open  to  improvement.  Since  the  consular 
evidence  above  referred  to  we  have  others  later:  for  instance,  Acting- 
Consul  Coi-field,  of  Pernambuco,  in  his  report  on  trade,  navigation, 
and  commerce  for  the  year  1875,  says : — 

"Hitherto  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  in  a  vast  munber  of  cases  how 

it  is  that  vessels  reach  their  destination Thequestionof 

unseaworthy  seamen  demands  serious  attention  and  improvement.** 

Another  authority,  and  one  considered  of  great  weight  by  M 
Brassey,  as  opposed  to  the  deterioration  theory,  is  Captain  Furnf 
Now  against  this  authority  I  should  place  the  late  Captain  M( 
R.N.R.,  Superintendent  of  the  Shipping  Office  at  Liverpool, 
who  had  equal  opportunities  of  judging,  and  whose  judgir 
to  use   Mr.    Brassey 's  own  words,  "appointed   as  he  is  tc 
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equal  justice  between  the  seamen  and  their  employers,  may  be 
accepted  with  the  move  impUcit  confidence."  Captain  Mott 
frequently  in  pubUc,  and  to  myself,  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
on  the  point,  and  declared  that  not  only  are  seamen  insubordinate 
and  inefficient,  but  that  they  are  much  deteriorated  as  a  body  from 
what  they  were  many  years  ago.  To  show  the  weight  attaching 
to  Captain  Fumell's  opinion,  Mr.  Brassey  states  that  there  were 
shipped  through  his  office  in  1873, 17,000  seamen,  1,800  mates,  and 
1,100  apprentices ;  now  the  office  imder  Captain  Mott  shipped  in 
that  same  year  117,579  seamen,  5,716  mates,  and  1,355  apprentices. 
K  the  weight  of  authority  is  based  upon  observation,  I  should 
conclude  it  lies  with  Captain  Mott. 

The  Liverpool  Seamen's  Protective  Society  numbering  3,000 
practical  sailors,  a  large  propoi-tion  of  whom  are  married  men  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  in  its  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  February  last,  states  that  "  a  large  proportion  of 
loss  of  Hfe  and  property  at  sea  is  the  result  of  ships  being  partiaUy 
manned  by  men  who  are  not  sailors,  and  the  large  nimiber  of 
foreigners."  It  (the  petition)  refera  to  the  supply  by  crimps  "  ot 
vagrants,  tramps,  and  other  incompetent  men,  which  accounts  for 
the  inefficiency  and  insubordination  so  much  complained  of,"  and 
further  proceeds  to  point  out  remedies  "  that  will  secure  a  more 
efficient  and  competent  class  of  seamen  "  than  now  exist.  This  is 
in  harmony  with  the  imiversal  opinion  expressed  to  the  writer  by 
most  of  the  respectable  bond  fide  seamen  he  has  spoken  to  on  the 
subject. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  within  my  province  to  meet  the  com- 
ments of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  for  July  last,  yet  as  Mr.  Brassey 
quotes  the  writer  in  support  of  his  argument,  I  may  be  permitted 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  same.  The  writer  says  that  "  the  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  imseaworthy  ships  consists 
chiefly  of  individual  opinion,  which  is  in  itself  of  Uttle  value." 
This  is  scarcely  con*ect,  for  though  the  evidence  was  given  by 
individuals,  these  individuals  represented  associations,  being  de- 
puted by  them  to  give  evidence ;  for  instance,  the  Shipowners' 
Association  of  Liverpool,  the  Liverpool  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
Association,  and  the  Liverpool  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  writer 
refers  to  one  bright  feature — the  better  and  steadier  class  of  men 
in  steam.  The  fact  is  undoubted,  for  the  pick  of  our  seamen  go 
into  steam ;  but  this  is  not  "  the  extremely  important  feature  in 
the  case"  he  assumes,  because  these  better  men  had  all  to  be 
trained  in  sail ;  the  training  of  the  men  is  more  important  than 
the  fact  named.  Nor  is  the  statement  by  the  writer  quite  correct, 
"  how  large  a  proportion  they  form  of  the  whole  service," — ^that 
there  were  74,843  seamen  in  steam  in  1874,  and  that  these  form 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  marine.   The  real  nimiber 
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\B  roundly  about  37,000  seamen,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine.  No  doubt  the  proportion  is 
increasing,  while  it  is  decreasing  in  sail ;  but  this  fact  will  tend  to 
make  the  difficulty  all  the  greater,  as  there  is  and  can  be  no  pro- 
fessional training  in  steam;  those  better  and  steadier  men  are 
brought  up  in  saihng  ships. 

Mr.  Brassey's  further  argument,  based  upon  his  yachting  ex- 
perience, can  hardly  be  accepted  as  bearing  on  the  question  :  the 
men  who  form  our  yachts'  crews  are  not  Ukely  to  desei-t,  and 
especially  from  such  yachts  as  Mr.  Brassey's,  even  in  New  York  or 
Quebec ;  desertions  from  British  ships  in  these  poi-ts  are  not  the 
exception  but  the  rule,  as  any  master  or  shipowner  can  testify.  I 
regret  also  having  to  take  exception  to  Mr.  Brassey's  remark 
(p.  399)  :— 

"  The  instances  are  happily  rare  where  the  British  seaman  has  failed 
to  do  his  duty  in  tempestuous  weather  at  sea.  The  seaman-like  qualities 
and  courage  of  our  nation  are  seldom  wanting  whenever  an  emergency 
arises." 

The  bulk  of  evidence  that  has  come  before  my  Committee,  and 
before  the  British  pubUc  of  late,  clearly  demonstrates  the  opposite 
to  be  the  fact.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  few  genuine,  good-trained 
men,  who  are  as  good  as  ever  they  were,  but  of  the  bulk  of  the 
men  that  constitute  the  crews  in  the  forecastles  of  sailing  ships : 
in  dirty  weather  they  have  to  be  hounded  out  of  their  bunks ;  they 
hang  back  in  every  emergency,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  pluck 
and  seaman-like  quahties  of  one  or  two  good  men,  of  the  officers 
and  boys,  many  a  good  ship  would  never  come  to  land.  Testi- 
mony to  tliis  state  of  things  is  constantly  pouring  in  upon  us. 

I  submit  that  in  the  foregoing  I  have  shown  that  the  data  upon 
which  Mr.  Brassey  bases  his  arguments  are  weak  against  the 
stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  deterioration,  and  on  the  whole 
that  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  British  seaman  is  conclusively 
established. 

Now  leaving  aside  the  question  of  comparison  between  their 
present  condition  and  that  of  a  remote  past,  it  is  without  question 
a  fact  that  our  seamen  are  not  what  they  should  be,  professionally, 
physically,  or  morally,  and  are  not  what  the  exigencies  of  our 
commerce  and  the  maintenance  of  our  maritime  supremacy 
demand,  and,  in  Mr.  Brassey's  own  words  (p.  403),  "  there  is  there- 
fore large  room  for  improvement,"  and  it  is  to  men  such  as  Mr. 
Brassey,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  good  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy  and  honour  of 
England,  that  we  look  to  assist  in  remedying  these  evils. 

In  coming  to  right  conclusions  it  is  necessary  to  have  proper 
data  to  guide  us.    Now  there  is  no  greater  blunder  in  all  this 
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question  than  to  take  the  figures  presented  to  Parliament,  simply, 
without  analysis.  Many  public  speakers  refer  to  the  300,000 
seamen  in  the  United  Kingdom  (this  is  taking  the  whole  empire), 
and  others  to  the  200,000  seamen  (the  number  of  men  given  in 
the  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  in  all  the  vessels 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom),  but  neither  are  correct.  For 
instance,  in  1875,  the  actual  number  of  bond  fide  seamen  in  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine,  including  apprentices,  was  about 
150,330 ;  and  if  we  deduct  foreigners,  the  actual  number  of  British 
seamen,  including  apprentices,  is  only  about  130,330.  One  other 
great  fallacy,  and  one  very  generally  accepted,  is  that  because  of 
the  gigantic  increase  in  shipping,  the  demand  has  outstripped  the 
supply  of  sailors,  and  hence  the  deterioration.  Now  take  the 
year  1860  (I  take  it  as  it  is  sufficiently  remote  for  my  purpose,  and 
is  prior  to  that  immense  impetus  given  to  our  shipping  in  con- 
sequence of  the  American  War);  in  that  year  we  possessed 
4,251,739  tons  of  shipping,  while  m  1875  we  had  5,891,692  tons, 
or  an  increase  of  about  37 J^  per. cent.,  while  of  bond  fide  seamen, 
including  apprentices,  we  had  143,992,  or  of  British  hands  129,713, 
against  the  respective  figures  of  150,330,  and  130,330,  in  1875,  or 
an  increase  of  seamen  of  about  4^  per  cent.,  but  an  increase  of 
British  seamen  of  only  one-half  per  cent. ;  so  that  though  our 
tonnage  has  increased  37^  per  cent,  in  that  time,  we  do  not 
require  many  more  sailors  to  work  our  tonnage.  The  reasons  are 
obvious  to  any  practical  man  looking  to  the  figures  I  append 
at  foot,  and  also  taking  into  accoimt  the  better  appliances 
and  arrangements  for  handling  ships,  their  greater  size  (for 
though  the  total  tonnage  is  so  much  greater,  we  have  far  fewer 
sailing  ships  in  1875  than  in  1860),  and  also  that  while  a  ship  of 
500  tons  has  one  first  officer,  one  second  officer,  one  carpenter, 
one  boatswain,  one  sailmaker,  one  cook,  and  one  steward,  so  the 
ship  of  1,500  tons  carries  no  greater  number  of  these  hands,  and 
therefore  arguments  in  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  our  seamen 
because  our  ships  are  now  worked  with  fewer  hands  per  100  tons 
than  before,  are  perfectly  illusory. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  wherefore  all  this  hue  and  cry  about  an 
increased  supply  of  seamen,  if  no  more  are  required  now  than 
fifteen  years  ago?  I  would  answer  to  this  that  no  intelligent 
shipowner  has  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  men — they  are 
plentiful  and  abundant  enough ;  but  there  is  a  dearth,  and  a  great 
one,  of  real  SEAMEN.  We  shall  never  want  for  "  hands  "  so  long  as 
the  crimp  and  the  advance-note  exist.  The  evil  of  the  latter  is 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Bums  as  "probably  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  the  deterioration  of  British  Seamen."  This  naturally 
leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  imsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  seamen. 
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It  appears  the  character  of  our  men  has  undergone  a  change 
for  the  worse  since  1854,  and  in  this  I  am  incUned  to  agree  with 
the  late  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Lamport,  but  the  quality  of  our  fore- 
castles was  getting  deteriorated  before  then.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  gold  discoveries,  first  in  California  and  after- 
wards in  AustraUa,  had  much  to  do  with  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  years  we  did  an  enormous  trade  with  these  countries, 
and  whole  ships'  crews  invariably  deserted  for  the  diggings; 
the  vacuum  thus  created  had  to  be  filled  rapidly  and  repeatedly, 
audit  was  filled  with  the  residuum  of  our  populations ;  the  demoral- 
ization which  then  set  in,  has  continued  more  or  less,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  the  rule  for  men  to  desert  in  the  colony,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  elsewhere — ^in  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  the  method 
adopted  by  many  to  get  to  the  colony.  In  this  the  crimp  and 
false  discharges  play  a  not  inconsiderable  part;  it  requires  no 
argument  therefore  to  show  how  we  have  few  good  seamen.  The 
evil  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory 
apprenticeship  system,  as  fewer  boys  are  now  being  trained  on 
board  ship ;  but  it  would  be  impoUtic  as  well  as  impossible  to 
revert  to  that  system  now.  Many  sailing  shipowners  are  doing  their 
duty  by  training  apprentices,  but  the  yearly  addition  from  this 
source  to  the  sailor  hands  is  very  limited,  and  fails  to  afiect  the 
general  character  of  our  forecastles ;  nevertheless,  if  apprenticeship 
and  the  training  of  boys  couldbe  extended,  it  would  go  far  to  increase 
the  supply  of  a  much-needed  article.  Shipowners  might  do  much 
themselves ;  beyond  this  I  can  only  look  for  improvement  to  an 
extended  connection  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  training  for  reserves,  which, 
with  the  aboUtion  of  advance-notes  and  other  matters  that  Mr. 
Brassey  will  no  doubt  deal  with  in  a  further  paper,  would  in  time 
alter  the  whole  character  and  condition  of  our  seamen.  This  end 
is  attainable  with  Uttle  difficulty  if  shipowners,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Government  would  heartily  and  unitedly  resolve  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace  if  we  do  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  material  which  is  abundant  and  at  hand  for 
making  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
what  discipUne  and  training  have  done  for  the  Royal  Navy  to  give 
us  hope  in  what  a  modified  form  of  these  will  do  for  the  Mercantile 
Marine. 

John  Williamson, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  Liverpool  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  tMe 
Condition  of  our  Merchant  Seamen. 


[N. 
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OTE. — 

J60. — Total  men  employed  in  Steam  and  Sail,  exclusive  of 

masters  171,592 

Analysis. 

Men  in  ^ai7 145,487 

Off    10    per   cent,  for    cooks  and 

stewards  who  are  not  sailors     ...       14,548 

130,939 

Men  in  Steam  26,105 

Off    50    per   cent,   for    engineers, 

stokers,  cooks,  and  stewards    ...        13,052 

13,053 

Total  Sailor  hands 143,992 

Less  Foreigners     '. 14,280 


Total  British  Seamen         129,712 

And  if  we  deduct  Apprentices 23,041 


Leaves  British  Forecastle  hands  A.B.s  and  O.S.s         ...      106,671 


^75. — Total  men  employed  in  Steam  and  Sail,  exclusive  of 

masters  ...         ...         ...         •.•         ...         •••         •••      iiU«/,Do7 


Analyi 

Menin*S'at7 

Off  10  per  cent,  as  above  ... 

SIS. 

••• 
... 

... 
... 

... 
... 

... 
... 

0.S.1 

126,240 
12,624 

113,616 
36,714 

Men  in  Steam          

Off  50  per  cent,  as  above  ... 

73,427 
36,713 

Total  Sailor  hands  ... 
Less  Foreigners,  say 

... 

... 
... 

s    ... 

150,330 
20,000 

...         ... 

• .  •         ... 
•.«         ... 

•*.         ... 

Total  British  Seamen 

And  if  we  deduct  Apprentices 

130,380 
17,000 

Leaves  British  hands  A.B.S  and 

113,330 

Hem. — ^These  per-centages  for  deduction  of  non-sailor  hands  are 
nved  at  after  careful  observation,  and  are  considered  by  practical  men 
I  approximate  as  possible. 
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DEFINITIONS  of  geniaa  have  been  frequent  enoagb  to  render 
it  inexcusable  for  any  writer  to  add  to  their  nnmber- 
Whethcr  it  be  the  exaltation  of  one  faculty  or  another  above  the 
rest,  with  congenital  aptitude  for  a  special  function,  or  the  total 
eymmetiy  of  the  faculties  collectively,  of  which  the  bias  may  bo 
deteiinined  by  circumBtances  in  any  given  direction,  it  ecarcely 
eeeme  material  to  inquire,  so  long  as  the  phenomenon  itself  is 
capable  of  recognition  by  uniform  signs.  If  we  subject  to  a 
common  standard  of  comparison  a  few  typical  men  who  by 
universal  consent  are  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  of  genius  in  their 
several  spheres  of  art — Homer,  Phidias,  Raffaelle,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Beethoven— it  is  easy  to  discern  that  certain  qualities  have 
been  possessed  by  all  ahke,  and  are  legibly  stamped  upon  their  work. 
Chief  among  these  indicia  will  admittedly  be  reckoned  the  quahties 
of  originaKty,  fertility,  equability,  coherence,  and  articulateness. 

The  term  originaUty  hardly  needs  explanation.  We  under* 
stand  by  it  that  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  force,  which, 
however  indebted  it  may  be  to  antecedent  or  contemporary 
influences,  assimilates  them  so  thoroughly,  and  moulds  their 
results  into  such  novel  combinations,  that  it  never  betrays  its 
obUgations.  The  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal  are  the 
same  to  the  man  of  genius  as  to  any  of  his  fellows,  but  the  secret 
of  their  arrangement  is  his  own.  He  may  often  have  to  work,  as 
did  Shakespeare,  upon  the  trite  lines  of  an  old  destgn,  but  the 
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touches  of  grace  and  colour  which  he  adds  to  the  detail,  and  the 
new  aspect  in  which  he  sets  the  whole  conception,  bear  the 
inimitable  impress  of  his  power,  and  give  to  his  handiwork  a  sub- 
stantive existence  which  obUterates  the  memory  of  all  previous 
attempts.  Bastard  originaUty  is  often  distinguished  with  diiS- 
culty,  owing  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  pieces  together 
incongruous  parts  into  fantastic  or  grotesque  wholes,  and  puts 
forth  extravagances  of  manner  and  style.  Wherefiis  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  real  genius  to  conform  to  Nature,  detect  imdiscovered 
beauties  in  the  commonest  objects  of  sight,  and  make 

**  Wonders  familiar  start 
In  its  decisire  light ;" 

its  coimterfeit  aims  at  overstepping  Nature,  making  the  unfa- 
miliar common,  and  creating  monsters.  These  novelties  have 
often  the  prima  facie  semblance  of  creation,  but  under  careful 
analysis  will  usually  yield  up  the  device  of  their  manufacture,  and 
suggest  their  sources  of  derivation. 

By  fertihty  we  understand  an  abounding  fruitfulness  of  idea,  by 
no  means  identical  with  and  not  necessarily  involving  mere  pro- 
ductiveness of  work.  Exhaustless  variety  and  versatility  of  in- 
vention, as  opposed  to  mannerism  and  repetition  of  well-worn 
themes,  will  suflSciently  express  the  characteristic  hereby  intended. 

By  equability  we  mean  fulness  and  maintenance  of  power,  which 
is  consistent  with  gradation  and  gi*owth  from  crudity  to  maturity, 
but,  when  that  standard  is  reached,  varies  in  its  manifestation  only 
within  narrow  limits  ;  the  reverse  of  a  fitful  inequahty  which 
oscillates  between  the  extreme  of  sublimity  and  the  extreme  of 
meanness.  Macaulay  has  noted  in  a  fragment  of  criticism  two 
striking  instances  in  which  this  characteristic  is  displayed.  Speak- 
ing of  Schiller's  "  Don  Carlos,"  he  says  fhat  it  is  the  turning-point 
of  his  artistic  power,  as  "  Romeo  and  JuUet "  is  of  Shakespeare's. 
"  After  '  Romeo  and  JuUet,'  Shakespeare  never  went  back,  nor 
did  Schiller  after  '  Carlos.'  "*  No  such  turniijg-point  is  discoverable 
in  the  work  of  imperfect  genius. 

Coherence  and  articulateness  are  well-nigh  inseparable,  and 
answer  in  eflFect  to  the  perfection  of  theory  and  practice.  In  a 
mind  that  is  complete  and  self-consistent,  ideas  have  a  systematic 
interdependence  or  mutual  relevance.  The  artist's  aim  being 
clear  to  himself,  his  utterance  is  so  distinct  as  to  make  it  clear  to 
others.  Now  and  then,  owing  either  to  a  momentary  lapse  of 
power,  or  an  accidental  defect  in  the  instrument  of  transmission, 
details  of  his  meaning  may  be  left  obscure  ;  but  in  every  work  of 
his  hand  regarded  as  a  whole  the  purpose  is  unmistakeable  and  the 
language'intelligible.    It  is  especially  to  this  gift  of  articulate- 

• 

*  Life  and  Letters,  iL  229. 
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nes8  that  the  great  poets  owe  their  universal  acceptance  as 
teachers ;  that  Shakespeare,  for  example,  is  equally  oracular  to  the 
most  deeply  and  the  most  superficially  cultivated  of  his  hearers. 
The  one  may  find  a  wider  and  profoimder  meaning  in  his  words 
than  the  other,  but  each  can  appreciate  what  is  of  value  to  him- 
self, and  both  have  a  common  ground  of  interest  in  their  lucidity 
and  directness.  A  teacher  who  delivers  his  message  in  an  un- 
known tongue  has  no  raison  d'etre,  and  may  as  well  be  silent.  The 
message  itself  may  be  "  a  hard  saying,"  and  in  some  or  all  of  its 
bearings  "  caviare  to  the  general."  For  this  the  inspired  teacher 
is  not  responsible,  but  his  responsibility  must  extend  to  the  form 
of  utterance  selected  by  him,  which  he  is  boimd  to  make  distinct 
if  ho  have  a  genuine  reverence  for  his  calling,  and  desire  to 
influence  a  wide  and  permanent  audience. 

Few  will  probably  be  foimd  to  dispute  the  theoretical  soundness 
of  these  canons,  but  the  appUcation  of  them  in  practice  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.     The  imperfect  may  fall  short  of  the  perfect 
type  of  genius  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  particulars  named,  and 
the  symptoms  of  defect  in  each  instance  may  be  obscured  by 
individual  pecuharities  which  mislead  the  observer.     It  obviously 
requires  a  special  culture  to  ascertain  whether  an  artist's  power  b^ 
original  or  derived ;  and  hasty  observation  is  a  common  source  of* 
mistake.     Fertihty  is  apt  to  be  confoimded  with  productiveness^ 
and  self-repetition  is  often  ignored  as  without  significance.     One* 
is  scarcely  less  liable  to  be  deceived  by  appeai-ances  in  regard  to 
equability. 

'•  Wliat  the  world  calls   pfenius,"  says  Edgar  Poe,  "  is   the   state  of 
mental  disease  arising  from  the  imdue  predominance  of  some  one  of  the 

faculties The  proportion  of  the  faculties  in  a  case  where  the 

mental  power  is  inordinately  great  gives  that  result  which  is  the  true 
genius,  but  which  on  account  of  the  proportion  and  seeming  simplicity  of 
its  work  is  seldom  acknowledged  to  be  so." 

In  regard  to  coherence  and  articulateness  the  student  is  veiy 
apt  to  be  misled  by  liis  sympathies  either  with  the  prophet  at 
whose  feet  he  sits,  or  ^vith  the  supposed  drift  of  his  utterances. 
The  distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect  genius  may  here  be 
illustrated  by  a  familiar  comparison.  The  one  answers  to  a 
planet,  which  pursues  a  fixed  orbit  and  emits  a  permanent,  clear 
light ;  the  other  to  a  comet,  whose  orbit  is  eccentric  and  whose 
flame  is  fitful  and  nebulous.  Attractive  to  all  minds  by  its  strange 
and  splendid  irregularity,  the  cometary  type  of  genius  has  a  special 
fascination  for  some  minds  when  its  possessor  is  persuaded  that 
he  has  a  mission,  and  annoimces  himself  as  a  teacher.  The  per- 
suasion may  be  genuine  from  first  to  last,  but  the  want  of  systconar 
tizing  power  renders  him  insensible  to  the  general  effect  of  his  teach- 
ing; and  the  temptation  must  be  welku  ible  to  retain  tbe 
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audience  he  has  secured,  by  increasing  the  elements  of  attraction, 
and  wrapping  up  his  thought  in  ever-thickening  veils  of  enig- 
matic symbolism  which  may  give  it  the  aspect  of  revelation. 
There  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  growing  tendency  to  the  worship 
of  indefiniteness  in  art,  and  the  supply  of  candidates  for  divine 
honours  is  likely  to  grow  with  the  demand.  It  would  be  curious 
to  inquire  how  many  reigning  favourites — poets,  paintere,  and 
musicians — owe  their  celebrity  to  the  skill  with  which  they  have 
shrouded  their  ideas  in  a  mystery  which  is  credited  with  sublimity. 
The  cultivated  classes,  wherein  most  of  their  devotees  are  to  be 
found,  cannot  of  course  be  suspected  of  mistaking  ignotum  pro 
mojgnijico.  But  genius  of  the  cometary  type  is  characterized  by 
flashes  of  splendour  which,  while  they  last,  outshine  the  brightness 
of  the  planetary  hght,  and  leave  an  impression  behind,  upon  the 
faith  of  which  much  actual  haze  is  accepted  as  potential  briUiance. 
Upon  some  minds  another  and  still  stronger  influence  comes  into 
operation,  viz.,  the  exquisite  fascination  of  belonging  to  the 
esoteric  circle  of  disciples,  of  being  among  the  privileged  few  who 
have  discovered  an  unrecognized  treasure,  and  possess  the  secret 
of  a  charm  denied  to  the  multitude.  That  there  is  no  novelty  in 
the  discovery,  or  value  in  the  secret,  apart  from  the  imagination 
of  the  disciple,  does  not  detract  from  his  enjoyment  so  long  as  he 
believes  in  it.  Like  his  master's  self-persuasion,  his  confidence 
increases  with  repeated  iteration  and  the  satisfaction  that  accom- 
panies the  sense  of  abiding  acquisition.  There  is  no  want  of 
charity  in  ascribing  this  pride  to  the  school  of  which  we  speak, 
for  it  proclaims  itself  too  palpably  in  the  scornful  words  which 
they  deUght  to  fling  at  the  PhiKstines  and  Boeotians,  who  will 
not,  or  cannot,  join  them  in  adoration.  The  zeal  of  the  disciples 
is  likely  to  be  redoubled  if  their  master  have  failed  of  obtaining 
recognition  in  his  lifetime,  and  it  rests  with  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  procure  for  him  the  glory  of 
apotheosis  in  a  more  reverent  generation  than  his  own.  In  times 
when  the  planetary  type  of  genius  is  far  from  abundant,  such  zeaJ 
has  a  chance  of  ephemeral  success.  Should  the  teacher  have  been 
a  prophet  of  revolutionary  ideas,  it  may  have  a  still  better  chance 
in  days  of  unsettled  opinion.  The  wilder  his  dreams  and  the  more 
extravagant  his  utterances,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  accepted 
as  gospel  by  those  who  find  beauty  in  chaos,  and  have  no  scruple 
about  upsetting  social  fabrics  which  they  cannot  rebuild. 

These  considerations  may  dictate  a  Uttle  more  caution 
than  is  commonly  shown  in  accepting  the  credentials  of  fashion- 
able and  loudly  trumpeted  genius.  The  preUminary  questions 
which  it  seems  reasonable  to  put  are  these — Does  he  as  artist 
or  teacher  come  up  to  the  prescribed  standard  of  originaUty,  fer- 
iSOafyf  eqnabilityy  coherence,  and  articulateness  attained  by  those 
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whose  claims  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  to  whom  without 
contradiction  has  been  accorded  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  the 
world  ?  If  he  come  short  of  this  standard  in  one  or  more  particu- 
lars, are  there  any  special  quahties  of  attraction  in  such  gifts  as 
he  possesses  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  fascination  he  has 
exercised  upon  his  admirers  and  the  erroneous  impression  they 
have  formed  of  his  powers?  K  the  answers  eUcited  by  these 
questions  should  prove  a  safeguard  to  some  who  are  not  suflt- 
ciently  armed  against  the  allurements  of  idolatry  by  habitually 
worshipping  at  the  altars  of  true  gods,  the  inquiry  ought  not  to 
be  shirked  under  an  apprehension  of  being  accounted  unfashion- 
able or  of  entailing  upon  one's  self  a  torrent  of  contemptuous  abuse 
from  the  champions  of  the  reigning  idol. 

We  venture  to  propound  these  questions  in  reference  to  the 
claims  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  advanced  on 
behalf  of  William  Blake,  and  urged  by  a  few  of  his  advocates 
with  such  strenuous  persistence  as  to  secure  his  provisional  apo- 
theosis. Thanks  to  their  exertions,  we  have  already  a  small  library 
of  Blakeian  literature,  which  threatens  to  become  larger  every 
year,  and  the  limited  circle  within  which  his  designs  used  to  be 
known  has  recently  been  widened  by  the  exhibition  of  them  in  a 
collected  form.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  name  is  still  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  select  school,  but  what  it  lacks  in  breadth 
is  made  up  in  intensity,  and  any  amount  of  neglect  shown  during 
his  lifetime  has  been  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  fervour  which 
has  attended  his  disinterment  and  rehabiUtation. 

His  advent  as  a  poet,  at  the  particular  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  it  took  place,  has  been  pronounced  by  one  enthusiast 
after  another  to  be  an  unique  phenomenon,  and  his  early  poems 
have  been  adduced  as  conclusive  evidence  of  genius.  His  bio- 
grapher and  quasi-discoverer,  the  late  Mr.  Gilchrist,  affirmed  it 
difficult  to  realize  how  some  of  the  poems  contained  in  Blake's 
first  volume  (printed  in  1783),  with  "their  unforced  simpUcity, 
their  bold  and  careless  freedom  of  sentiment  and  expression,  came 
to  be  written  at  all  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  age  of  *  polished  phraseology  and  subdued  thought ' — subdued 
with  a  vengeance.  It  was  the  generation  of  Shenstone,  Lang- 
borne,  Mason,  Whitehead,  the  Wartons,  of  obscurer  Cunningham, 
Lloyd,  and  Carter."*  Mr.  Swinburne  follows  suit  by  calling 
attention  to  the  marvel  that — 

"At  a  time  when  the  very  notion  of  poetry,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
and  as  it  was  understood  in  older  times,  had  totally  died  and  decayed  out 
ol  the  minds  of  men  ;  when  we  not  only  had  no  poetry,  a  thing  which  was 
bearable,  but  had  verse  in  plenty,  a  thing  which  was  not  in  the  least  bear- 
able ;  a  man  hardly  twenty  years  old  yet  turns  up  suddenly  with  work  in 

•  Life  of  Wmiam  Blake,  d;e.  (1868),  toL  l  p^  88. 
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that  line  already  done,  not  simply  better  than  any  man  could  do  then : 
better  than  all  except  the  greatest  have  done  since ;  better,  too,  than  some 
still  ranked  among  the  greatest  ever  managed  to  do."* 

Even  a  critic  usually  so  dispassionate  as  Mr.  William  Rossetti 
repeats  the  same  expression  of  astonishment  in  language  some- 
what less  rhetorical,  t  Proceeding  to  details,  Mr.  Swinburne 
aflSrms  Blake  to  be  "the  single  Englishman  of  supreme  and  simple 
poetic  genius  born  before  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
oelitury;"  declares  some  of  the  lyrics  in  the  first  volume  of 
**  Poetical  Sketches "  comparable  with  those  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Webster  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  heaps  upon  his  lyrical 
work  generally  a  profusion  of  epithets  of  which  "  faultless,"  '*  per- 
fect," *' supremely  noble,"  and  "absolutely  right,"  are  average 
«pecimens4  Another  uncompromising  admirer,  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
writing  in  the  Academy,  selects  Blake  as  "  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy."  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti,  to  whose  skilful  editing 
Blake's  verse  is  mainly  indebted  for  such  reduction  into  order  and 
freedom  from  glaring  blemishes  as  it  displays  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Life,"  expends  much  warmth  of  admiration  upon 
the  **  exquisite  metrical  gift  and  rightness  in  point  of  form  which 
constitute  Blake's  special  glory  among  his  contemporaries,  even 
more  eminently,  perhaps,  than  the  grander  command  of  mental 
resources  which  is  also  his,"  and  "  such  quahties  of  pure  perfection 
in  writing  verse  as  he  perpetually  without  eflFoit  display ed,"  which 
"  he  alone  possessed  then,  and  possessed  in  clear  completenes8."§ 

As  a  prophet  Mr.  Swinburne  vindicates  Blake's  title  to  the 
reverence  of  mankind  by  devoting  150  octavo  pages  to  the 
detailed  analysis  of  his  oracles  ;  affinning  (notwithstanding  many 
damaging  admissions),  and  loeing  highly  indignant  with  Mr. 
Gilchrist  for  doubting,  that  Blake  had  a  distinct  and  coherent 
system,  and  denying  that  there  are  evidences  of  any  radical  con- 
tradiction in  it  (pp.  187,  188,  217,  &c.).  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  while 
bound  to  admit  that,  as  a  whole,  Blake's  prophetic  books  are 
**  neither  readable  nor  even  entirely  sane  performances,"  attaches 
BuflBcient  importance  to  them  to  beUeve  that  in  the  judgment  of 
other  intelligent  persons  they  may  be  "  among  the  most  inspired 
as  certainly  among  the  most  uncommon  productions  of  the  human 
intellect,"  recommends  that  an  investigation  should  be  made 
into  the  relation  between  the  speculations  of  Blake  and  those 
of  other  mystics,  and  selects  a  scholar  whom  he  thinks  specially 
•competent  for  the  work  (pp.  81,  122). 

As  a  designer  Mr.  Gilchrist  proclaims  Blake,  at  the  outset,  as  an 
•** Original   Genius"   of  the  highest  order,   affirming  the   "pose 

♦  William  BUke :  A  Critical  Essay  (1868),  p.  8. 

t  Memoir  of  Blake,  prefixed  to  Aldino  edition  of  Poems  (1875),  p.  115. 

t  CriftleU  Essny,  pp.  1,  9,  &c.  §  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  71, 
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and  giouping  of  his  figures"  to  be  "often  expressive  and  sublime  as 
the  sketches  of  RaflFaelle  and  Albert  Diirer,"  certain  of  his  "  Inven- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Job  *'  to  be  "  grand  as  Michael  Angelo,** 
pure  and  tender  as  Fra  Angelico ;"  others  as  "  having  more 
affinity  with  Orcagna  than  ^vith  any  other  of  the  greatest  men/* 
and  reminding  one  "  also  of  Giotto."*  Mr.  WiUiam  Rossetti  speaks 
of  his  "splendid,  terrible,  and  daiing  imagination,"  and  avers 
that — 

"  To  see  one  of  his  finer  tempera  or  water-colour  pictures,  or  of  his  partly 
colour-printed,  partly  hand-coloured  engraved  designs,  or  of  his  designs 
engraved  by  himself  on  the  ordinary  system,  is  a  new  experience ;  one 
that  you  cannot  prepare  for  nor  forestall.  The  mysterious  meaning  of  the 
work,  its  austere  intensity  of  presentment,  the  rush  (as  it  were)  of 
spiritual  and  vital  force  into  all  its  forms,  animating  them  with  strange 
fires  of  life  and  frenzies  of  endeavour,  the  rapture  of  effort  and  of  repose, 
the  stress  and  the  hush,  give  these  works  a  different  character  fix>m  aught 
else." — Memoir^  p.  95. 

Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  scarcely  less  emphatically  talks  of  him  as  a 
"  central  derivative  man"  from  whom  his  contemporaries  borrowed. 
ideas  and  execution,  and  refers  to  his  "  colour,  the  true  patent  o 
nobiUty  in  painting,"  as  giving  him  "  a  rank  which  cannot  be  taken^ 
from  him."t    Lastly,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  in  his  introductory  remarks 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Blake's  works  at  th^ 
Burhngton  Club,  affirms  that — 

*'  The  astonishing  insight  and  poetic  force  of  Iiis  pure  inventions,  as 
shown,  for  instance,  in  '  The  Soul  hovering  over  the  Body,  taking  reluctant 
leave ;*  in '  The  Oenius  looking  at  the  Spirit  visiting  the  (J rave;'  in 'The 
Reunion  of  Soul  and  Body' — all  illustrations  to  '  Blair's  (i  rave  ' — or  in  the 
})reternatural  birth  of  the  Divine  Child  bom  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  siuall 
picture  in  our  Exhibition  (No.  89),  are  beyond  all  question  and  beyond  ail 
})rai8e,  excite  wonder  that  fails  to  find  words  fully  to  express  itself.    His 
originality  is  umuistakeable.     These  inventions  and  many  others  are  like 
revelations." 

In  another  passage  he  is  designated  as  "  an  inventor,  a  stu- 
pendous designer,  a  poet  with  the  pencil  as  ^\dth  the  pen.''  Re- 
specting liis  artistic  works  generally,  Mr.  Scott  contends  that  he  is 
**  seldom  insoluble  or  even  difficult  to  understand,  if  we  recognize 
that  he  beUeved  in  and  acted  from  intuitions  and  \'i.sions  such  as 
no  artist  before  in  any  age  asserted  he  saw  or  attempted  to 
embody." 

These  are  "  brave  words,*'  and  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  stem  the 
current  of  generous  praise  by  aught  that  has  the  semblance  of 
depreciation.  But  though  enthusiasm  is  beautiful  it  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  justice,  nor  because  a  man  has  been  unduly  neglected 
by  his  own  generation  is  it  incumbent  upon  the  next  to  exalt  him 

♦  Life,  vo!.  i.  pp.  2,  4,  200.  t  Ibid.  vol.  M  pp.  77,  118. 
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to  celestial  rank  and  celebrate  his  glory  in  heroics.  Est  modus  in 
rebus.  We  cannot  assume  to  offer  a  comprehensive  estimate  of 
an  artist  and  a  teacher  so  prolific  as  Blake,  some  of  whose  works 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying.  Judging  him  only  by 
such  as  have  been  made  public  or  are  readily  procui*able,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  point  of  view  besides  that 
in  which  his  admirers  have  regarded  him,  and  that  their  fervid 
zeal  is  Ukely  sooner  or  later  to  provoke  reaction.  Before  this  sets 
in,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  upon  what  groimds  the  lofty 
l€uiguage  we  have  quoted  can  be  justified,  and  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  his  powers  which,  though  less  glowing 
than  that  now  in  vogue,  may  chance  to  be  more  durable. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  Blake  it  is  requisite  to  deal 
separately  with  his  pretensions  as  poet,  prophet,  and  designer. 
His  earUest  appearance  before  the  world  was  as  a  poet.  Com- 
njencing  with  the  question  of  oiiginaHty,  can  it  be  justly  claimed 
for  him  that  his  ideas  and  language  are  substantially  underived,  or 
that  he  has  so  assimilated  the  infiuences  which  he  imbibed  that 
their  sources  are  imdiscoverable  ?  Remembering  the  language  in 
which  his  first  volume  of  "  Poetical  Sketches,"  printed  in  1783, 
but  said  to  be  written  between  1768  and  1777,  has  been  extolled 
as  a  hterary  phenomenon,  not  less  unique  than  astonishing,  we 
turn  to  the  reprint  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  his  works,  and  invite 
the  imprejudiced  reader  to  accompany  us.  K  he  be  tolerably 
familiar  with  earUer  English  poetry,  especially  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  we  shall  be  strangely  mistaken  if  he  does  not  pronounce 
the  quaUty  of  the  verse  to  be  essentially  imitative.  That  Blake 
was  from  boyhood  a  student  of  Elizabethan  Uterature  we  know 
as  a  fact,  upon  the  authority  of  Malkin,*  whose  information  was 
derived  from  Blake  himself.  Traces  of  imitation  Mr.  Gilchrist 
does  not  deny,  but  would  have  us  beUeve  them  superficial,  and 
due  to  "involuntary  emulation"  of  the  great  models  which  the 
youth  set  before  him ;  while  Mr.  Swinburne  throws  a  little  critical 
dust  in  our  eyes  by  suggesting  comparisons  which  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  real  nature  of  the  resemblances.  To  show  this 
adequately,  we  ought  to  put  the  whole  volume  in  evidence,  but 
the  main  proofs  he  near  the  surface.  The  unfinished  drama  of 
"King  Edward  the  Thii-d"  reads  like  a  boy's  crude  effort  to 
assume  the  manner  and  tone  of  Shakespeare.  The  types  of 
character  are  drawn  from  his.  The  scene  before  Cressy  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  before  Agincourt  ("Hen.  V.,"  Act  IV.),  the  imitation 
being  carried  to  the  point  of  mimicking  Fluellen's  Welsh  brogue. 
Some  of  the  master  s  most  characteristic  and  hackneyed  phrases 
are   reproduced    almost  imaltered,   sprinkled  with  others  from 

•  A  Father's  Memoirs  of  his  Child.    Preface,  p.  S4. 
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Milton  and  Ben  Jonson.  "Pass  over  as  a  summer  cloud,  un- 
regarded," "  deathy  dust,"  "beaten  brass,"  "rich  as  midsummer,'* 
"native  seats,"  "feathered  angels,"  "ribs  of  death,"  "silver 
Thames,"  are  notable  instances.  Turning  to  the  songs,  we  find 
still  larger  contributions  levied  from  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  "My  silks  and  fine  array,"  in  point  of  form  and 
tone,  is  modelled  upon  "Come  away,  come  away.  Death,"  Fletchers 
"  Constancy"  ("Maid's  Tragedy"),  and  "Dirge  for  the  Faithful 
Lover  "  ("  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  ").     The  hnes— 

"  Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade. 
Bring  me  a  winding-sheet  " — 

are  simply  copied  from  the  Grave-digger's  song  in  "  Hamlet."  In 
the  song  of  "  Memory,"  "  Tune  your  merrj'  notes  "  is  borrowed 
from  "  As  You  Like  It ;  "  "  watery  glass "  from  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  ;"  and  "fish  for  fancies  "  was  probably  suggested 
by  a  phrase  of  Gratiano's  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (I. i.). 
Three  other  lines,  "  Places  fit  for  woe,"  and 

"  Walkinjj  along  the  darken'd  valley, 
With  silent  melancholy," 

are  adapted  from  a  dirge  in  "The  Nice  Valour"  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher — 

"  Places  which  pale  passion  loves." 

"  Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley; 
Nothing*  8  so  dainty-swoet  as  lovely  melancholy.'* 

The  "  Mad  Song,"  so  rapturously  praised  for  its  originality  by 
Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  really  a  mosaic  of  rerainb- 
cences.     The  opening  hues — 

"  The  wild  winds  weep. 
And  the  night  is  a-cold  "  — 

were  surely  suggested  by  the  scene  in  "  Lear  "  (III.  iv.).  where 
Edgar,  "  disguised  as  a  madman,"  entere,  in  a  stormy  night,  with 
the  words : 

"  Through  the  shai-p  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind. 

....  Poor  Tom's  a-cold." 

The  next  hnes — 

"  Come  hither,  Sleep ! 
And  my  griefs  enlold  ** — 

remind  of  the  invocation  to  Sleep  in  Beaumont  and  Fletchers 
"  Woman-hater."      The  two  next  hnes — 

"  But  lo !  the  morning  peeps 
Over  the  Eastern  steeps  " — 

are  obviously  a  remembrance  of  Milton's 

'<  Ere  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout, 
The  nice  Mom  on  the  Indian  stoep, 
From  her  oabin'd  loophole  peep." 
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"  The  vault  of  paved  heaven "  Ib  Shakespeare's,  almost  word  for 
word.  "  Like  a  fiend  in  a  cloud "  is  from  Hecate's  speech  in 
"  Macbeth"  (III.  v.)— 

^  My  littlo  spiritf  eea, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloacL** 

Either  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  or  Shakespeare  suggested  another 
line,  **I  turn  my  back  to  the  east;"*  while  its  fellow,  "From  whence 
comfoi-ts  have  increased,"  is  from  Desdemona's  "  comforts  should 
increase"  ("Othello,"  II.  i.)  In  some  of  the  other  poems,  especially 
those  addressed  to  the  seasons,  we  have  reminiscences  of  Spenser 
and  of  the  eighteenth-century  poets  who  followed  him  in  their 
love  of  pereonification.  The  description  of  summer  in  the  "  Faery 
Queene"  ("Canto  of  Mutabilitie")  as  "  dight  in  a  thin  silken 
cassock,"  no  doubt  prompted  the  Une,  "  Throw  thy  silk  draperies 
oflF."  That  of  autumn  as  "  laden  with  fruits  "  occurs  in  the  same 
canto.  Such  property-epithets  as  "  jolly,"  "  lusty,"  "  dewy," 
"buskined,"  and  the  like,  are  boiTOwed  from  the  same  master. 
The  description  of  morning — 

*'  Ronsod  like  a  huntsman  to  the  chase,  and  with 
Thy  buskined  feet  appear  upon  our  hills  ** — 

is  identical  with  Collins's  picture  of  "  Cheerfulness  "  in  "  The 
Passions,"  who  also  speaks  of  "  Winter  yeUing "  (Ode  to 
Evening) — a  phrase  reproduced  in  Blake's  invocation  to  that 
season.  Milton's  "  Comus"  supplied  the  phrase,  "  chambers  of  the 
east,"  which  occurs  both  in  "  Morning"  and  "  To  the  Muses."  The 
opening  verses  of  "  I  love  the  jocund  dance  "  are  a  diluted  para- 
phrase of  a  passage  in  "  L' Allegro."  To  point  out  the  evidences 
of  Ossianic  influence  in  other  parts  of  the  volume  would  be 
superfluous,  since  none  of  Blake's  commentators  have  ignored 
them. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  disparage  the  real  merits  of  these 
verses.  Imitative  to  the  verge  of  plagiarism  as  they  are,  they  are 
often  so  skilfully  composed,  and  relieved  by  such  graceful  touches 
of  fancy  and  sweet  snatches  of  melody,  as  to  confer  genuine 
pleasure  in  defiance  of  critical  analysis.  Here  Blake's  artistic 
power  makes  itself  felt,  nor  need  we  grudge  him  the  praise  that 
belongs  to  it  because  his  panegyrists  per^^ersely  claim  for  him 
honours  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  It  was  most  creditable  to  his 
taste  that  he  rejected  the  inferior  models  of  contemporary  poetry 
in  favour  of  the  great  masters,  but  from  the  pother  that  Mr. 
Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Swinburne  make  about  it,  one  would  suppose 
that  he  was  the    only    one  of  his    generation   who   manifested 

♦  **  I  turn  thy  head  unto  the  cast," — Faithful  Shepherdess,    "  We  must  lay  his  head 
to  the  east.'* — Cymheiine, 
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such  sympathy.     In  fact,  his  was  an  age  of  poetic  revival,  and 
he  did  but  worship  at  shrines  newly  set  up  by  others.     It  was 
an  age  of  active  Shakespearian  criticism  and  study  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  the  age  of  Warburton,  Tyrwhitt,  Birch,  Farmer,  John- 
son, Garrick,  Steevens,  Warton,  and  Malone.     The  middle  of  the 
century  witnessed  the  publication  of  Dodsley's  "  Old  Plays.**    New 
editions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  appeared  in  1750  and  1778,  of 
Ben  Jonson  in  1756.     Percy  edited  the  poems  of  Surrey  in  1763, 
and  his  "  Reliques,"  including  many  of  the  choicest  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth-century  lyrics,  appeared  in  1765.     Gray  and  ColUns 
were  disciples  of  Spenser  and  Miltpn ;  and  avowed  imitations  of 
the  former  were  written  by  Thomson  and  Shenstone.     In  1770, 
Chatterton,  whose  influence  on  Blake  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, put  forth  his  elaborate  mystifications ;  the  product  of  an 
enthusiastic  imagination  kindled  at  antique  fires.     Was  it  veiy 
extraordinary  that  another  youth  of  susceptible  fancy  and  studious 
habit  should  display  similar  tendencies  t 

In  Blake's  nfext  volume,  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence,"  printed  in 
1789,  it  would  be  needless  to  seek  for  proofs  of  originality,  as  it  was 
avowedly  addressed  to  children,  for  whom  any  but  the  tritest 
themes  and  simplest  language  would  have  been  unsuitable.    It 
beai-s  evidence  in  its  purity  of  style  that  his  husbandry  in  the 
fields  of  classical  English  had  not  been  profitless.     There  is  little 
or  no  imitation  of  his  old  models,  save  that  the  "  Laughing  Song" 
is  evidently  prompted  by  Shakespeare's  in  "TroilusandCressida," 
or  Beamnont  and  Fletcher's  in  "  The  Nice  Valour."     On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  flavour  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whose 
"Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children"  were  popular  enough  to 
have  attracted  Blake's  notice,  had  he  not  been  certain  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  Nonconformist  circle  in  which  he  was  bred. 
That  this  skilfully  designed  machinery  for  instilUng  Calvinistic 
ideas  into  infant  minds   suggested    the  plan  of   Blake's   work 
seems  probable,  and  perhaps  no  better  method  could  have  been 
devised  of  counteracting  their  influence  than  by  competing  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  language,  while  substituting  the  ideas  of  a 
milder  Theism  and  a  larger  humanity.     On  comparing  the  "Cradle 
Hymn"  of  the  one  series  with  the  "Cradle  Song"  of  the  other, 
it  is  tolerably  clear  that  this  motive  was  present  to  liis  mind. 
Of  the  strange  tenets  put  forth  in  his  later  works  there  is  but 
the  faintest  trace  in  these  verses,  their  prevailing  sentiment  being 
pitched  in   the   amiable   Theo-philanthropic    key  then  in  vogue 
among    liis   republican  associates.      Pope's  "  Universal   Prayer," 
modified  to  the  capacities  of  children,  might  be  a  pattern  for  such 
poems  as  "  The  Divine  Image  "  and  "  On  Another's  Sorrow,**  and 
probably  Blake  had  this  too  in  his  mind  when  writing  them. 

In  the  "Songs  of  Experience"   such  proofs  as  there  m-t^ 
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his  originality  must,  we  think,  be  sought,  but  we  are  unable 
to  allow  that  the  "find"  is  a  large  one.  The  design  of  the 
series  is  antithetical  to  that  of  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence,"  most 
of  the  poems  being  addressed  to  youths  upon  subjects  therein 
commended  to  the  attention  of  children.  The  "  Lamb  "  is  thus 
contrasted  with  the  "Tiger;"  the  "Little  Boy  Lost"  and  "Found," 
with  the  "Little  Girl  Lost"  and  "Found;"  the  "Divine  Image," 
with  the  "  Human  Abstract,"  &c.  To  show  by  this  comparison 
the  "  two  contrary  states  of  the  human  soul "  was  Blake's  avowed 
object ;  and  admitting  from  his  point  of  view  that  he  was  justified 
in  thus  attempting  to  disillusionize  the  minds  of  his  young  disciples, 
the  plan  was  ingenious.  Of  the  new  ideas  hereby  conveyed, 
which  are  substantially  identical  with  those  of  the  prophetic 
books,  we  shall  speak  presently ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say  here 
that  they  are  not  of  Blake's  minting.  The  language,  however,  is 
his  own,  and  in  three  or  four  poems  reaches  a  high  pitch  either  of 
condensed  force  or  musical  sweetness.  Other  poems,  of  which  the 
meaning  is  enigmatical  or  the  language  weak,  are  redeemed  by  a 
melodious  quatrain  or  graceful  phrase.  Taken  together,  however, 
these  make  up  scarcely  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole,  and,  except  for 
its  unique  flavour  of  heresy,  there  would  be  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  little  volume,  in  point  of  poetic  originaUty,  from  many  another 
collection  of  fugitive  verse. 

The  majority  of  Blake's  occasional  poems,  whether  introduced 
into  his  prophecies  or  scattered  among  his  note-books  and 
letters,  are  so  coloured  by  liis  peculiar  notions  of  religion  and 
morals  that  they  cannot  be  considered  apart.  Herein,  while 
there  is  no  evidence  of  originality,  its  counterfeit,  grotesqueness, 
does  duty  in  its  stead.  No  preliminary  acquaintance  with  Blake's 
creed  is  requisite  for  the  reader  s  appreciation  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  of  the  following  verses : — 

**  Tho  fields  from  Islington  to  Marybone, 
To  Primrose  Hill  and  St.  John's  Wo.  d, 
Wore  baildod  over  with  pillars  of  gold, 
And  there  Jerusalem's  pillars  stood^ 

"  Tho  Jew's  Harp  house  and  the  Green  Man, 
The  pond  where  boys  to  bathe  delight, 
Tho  field  of  cows  by  Welling's  farm, 
Shine  in  Jerusalem's  pleasant  sight." 

We  doubt  if  many  -will  be  pei-suaded  by  Mr.  Swinburne's 
ingenuity  that  any  intention  on  the  writer's  part  to  indicate  '*  the 
hidden  spirit  and  significance  of  which  the  flesh  or  building  is  a 
type,"  and  to  vindicate  the  truth  that  "  suburbs  or  lanes ''  have 
notleissof  a  "soul  than  continents,"*  can  succeed  in  elevating 
-  ladkmms  doggrel  into  serious  poetry. 

•  Critical  Essay,  p.  197. 
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Of  the  non-prophetic  poezns  some  are  bo  hopelessly  dark  in  their 
general  drift  that  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  language  of  isolated 
passages.  A  few  outbursts  of  song,  however,  in  spite  of  their 
frequent  obscurity,  attest  Blake's  possession  of  a  genuine  lyrical 
gift:  "Night  and  Day,"  "The  Land  of  Dreams,"  "The  Wild  Flower^s 
Song,"  and  "  Day-break,"  are  almost  the  only  examples  of  com- 
pleted lyrics.  His  epigrams,  couplets,  and  other  fragments,  show 
some  talent  for  coarse,  vigorous  invective,  but  in  point  and  terse- 
ness of  expression  he  falls  far  short  of  Wolcot,  who  was  obviously 
his  model. 

Fertility  we  should  suppose  none  of  Blake's  admirers  will  ven- 
ture to  claim  for  him  as  a  poet.  Setting  aside  the  imitative 
attempts,  love  is  almost  the  only  theme  which  inspires  his  first 
volume.  "  The  Songs  of  Innocence"  range  over  a  small  compass 
of  subjects,  to  which  the  "  Songs  of  Experience"  add  Uttle  more 
than  will  serve  to  mark  the  antitheses  required.  In  the  latter  he 
rings  the  changes  upon  a  few  favourite  ideas,  theological,  moral, 
and  artistic,  which  reappear  in  his  prophetic  books  and  occa- 
sional pieces.  "Earth's  Answer"  sums  up  the  drift  of  "Urizen;" 
"  The  Garden  of  Love "  and  "  Little  Girl  Lost,"  that  of  "  The 
Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion "  and  "  America ;"  "  The 
Human  Abstract "  and  "  To  Tirzah,"  that  of  "  The  Gates  of 
Paradise  "  and  other  works.  "The  Everlasting  Gospel "  does  but 
elaborate  a  passage  in  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell." 
Elsewhere  a  substantial  identity  of  theme  lurks  under  a  superficial 
change  of  language.  Compare,  e.g.,  "  Kiches  "  with  "  Mammon," 
and  "Broken  Love"  with  the  passage  in  "The  Everlasting 
Gospel"  touching  the  adulteress.  Reading  Blake's  "Epigrams" 
side  by  side  witli  his  "  Descriptive  Catalogue "  and  "  Public 
Address,"  one  finds  many  similar  examples  of  self-repetition.  This 
extends  to  liis  veiy  language.  Quatrains  and  couplets  which 
have  done  duty  in  one  poem  are  tacked  on  to  a  second  with 
scarcely  a  verbal  alteration.  "The  Two  Songs"  repeats  sbc 
lines  of  "  The  Human  Abstmct ;"  "  The  Grey  Monk,"  four  lines 
of  "To  the  Deists;"  "The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  four  lines  of 
"  Auguries  of  Innocence  "  and  two  of  "  The  Keys  of  the  Gates ;" 
"  The  Mental  Traveller,"  two  lines  of  "Riches ;"  "Auguries,"  two 
lines  of  "  Tiie  Keys."  Catching  images  and  phrases  in  his' 
earUest  poems  such  as  "like  a  fiend  liid  in  a  cloud,"  "ruddy 
hmbs  and  flaming  (or  flourishing)  hair,"  and  "  chartered  streams" 
or  "  Thames "  are  sei-ved  up  again  in  his  latest.  As  wiU  be  seen 
when  we  have  to  speak  of  his  works  of  design,  this  habit  of  riding 
an  idea  to  death  is  among  the  most  marked  of  Blake's  charac- 
teristics. Selecting  the  poetic  instrument  upon  which  he  is  heard 
to  most  advantage,  one  has  only  to  contrast  the  boundless  invention 
of  the  great  lyrists  to  see  how  far  he  stands  below  the  highest 
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Poetic  equability,  we  suppose,  Blake's  advocates  will  as  little 
venture  to  claim  for  him  as  fertility.  The  disparity  between 
the  poems  included  in  his  fii-st  volume,  when  the  age  at  which  they 
were  written  is  considered,  would  not  deserve  notice  but  for  the . 
high  value  which  has  been  attached  to  them,  and  the  indication 
they  afford  of  the  writer's  mental  caUbre.  In  certain  qualities 
already  adverted  to,  this  volume  exhibits  his  poetic  power  more 
favourably  than  his  adult  productions.  The  delicacy  of  touch 
visible  in  such  Unes  as  those  from  "  To  the  Evening  Star," 

**  Let  thy  west  wind  alecp  on 
The  lake ;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes, 
And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver/* 

is  scarcely  discernible  elsewhere ;  and  he  has  written  no  lyrics 
more  musical  than  "  My  silks  and  fine  array,"  *'  How  sweet 
I  roamed,"  and  parts  of  '*  Fair  Eleanor."  There  are  traces,  too, 
in  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  red  brow  of  storms,"  and  a  couplet 
such  as 

^*  For  Ignorance  is  Folly's  leasing  nurse, 
And  love  of  Folly  needs  none  othei-'s  curse/* 

of  the  terseness  and  vigour  which  remained  with  Blake  to  the 
last  as  a  redeeming  quality  of  style.  Of  the  tmnidity  and  bombast 
with  which  he  contrived  to  obscure  it  there  are  plentiful  signs  in 
the  "  Sketches,"  the  result,  as  all  his  critics  are  content  to  allow, 
of  his  sedulous  study  of  Ossian,  in  Macpherson's  presentment  of 
whom  as  authentic  he  never  ceased  to  place  implicit  faith.  Such 
passages  as  these — 

**  When  confusion  rages,  when  the  field  is  in  a  flame. 
When  the  cries  of  blood  tear  terror  from  Heaven, 
And  yelling  Death  runs  up  and  down  the  ranks  /* 

**  An  angel  from  the  fields  of  light  entered  the  house ; 
His  form  was  manhood  in  the  prime, 
And  from  his  spacious  brow  shot  terrors  through  tho  evening  shade  *' — 

are  examples  of  the  forcible-feeble  style  which  culminates  in  the 
prophetic  books.  Of  undisguised  feebleness,  "  Edward  the  Third" 
offers  ample  proofs  to  any  who  care  to  look  for  them. 

The  fragmentaiy  character  of  so  many  of  these  sketches  might 
be  attributed  to  the  fitfulness  of  youthful  ambition,  or  a  want  of 
sustained  energy,  rather  than  to  a  congenital  defect  of  artistic 
constitution ;  but  the  clear  evidences  of  Blake's  inaccurate  and  un- 
certain ear  are  not  to  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition.  The 
versification  of  most  of  the  songs  is  excellent,  and  the  rhythm  of 
one  or  two  dehciously  musical.  The  construction  of  the  blank 
verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  correct  by  accident,  and  for  the 
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most  part  is  simply  lawless  and  execrable.     It  is  difficnlt  to  nnder- 
stand  how  such  lines  as  these — 

**  My  Lord  Bishop,  you  would  recommend  us  agricultoro  ?*' 
**  He  will  still  move  onward  to  plan  conveniences ;" 
"  Till  hope  grew  feeble  and  was  ready  to  give  place  to  donbting  " — 

could  be  produced  by  the  same  youth  who,  before  the  age  of 
foui-teen,  had  written  the  following  verse  : — 

*'  He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow ; 
He  led  me  through  his  garden  fair, 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow, 


»» 


But  the  same  opposition  of  sensibility  and  dulness  characterized 
Blake's  metrical  gift  so  long  as  he  continued  to  write  verse  at  all, 
becoming  only  more  prominent  as  the  artist  succumbed  to  the 
prophet. 

The  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  and  the  "  Songs  of  Experience " 
exhibit  a  more  level  standard  of  excellence  than  his  other  works, 
probably  because  the  range  is  lower,  but  there  is  still  considerable 
inequality.     In  the  former  series  "  Infant  Joy,"  "  A  Cradle  Song," 
"  Night,"  and  "  A  Dream,"  are  marked  by  an  unforced  simplicity,  a    -i 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  charm  of  melody  which  only  Words-    - 
worth  sui-passed  ;  and  other  pieces  show  more  or  less  clear  traces  -= 
of  the   same    qualities.      In    the   latter    series,   "  The    Introduc- 
tion,"  "  The  Tiger,"    and  "  The  Human  Abstract "  are  entitled- 
to  all  the  praise   that  has  been  bestowed  on   their  compressecL 
vigour  of  language  or  charm  of  lyrical  cadence.     To  apply  th& 
same  praise  to  the  collection  as  a  whole  would  be  extravagant. 
There  is  but  one  step  between  the  simple  and  the  puerile,  and 
that  step  Blake  is  apt  to  take,  straying  here  into  the  swamp  of 
namby-pamby  as   he  elsewhere  tumbles  into  the  pit  of  doggreL 
"Spring"    in  the    first    series,   and   "The  Little    Girl  Found** 
in  the  second,  are  instances  in  point.     The  vei'sification  of  the 
"  Songs  of  Experience  "  is  generally  accurate,  but  there  are  signa 
of  incorrectness  or  carelessness  in  the   choice  of  rhymes  which 
were   formerly  wanting.     "Fast"   and  "lost,"  "joy"  and  "by," 
"  face  "    and    "  dress,"   "  distress "   and   "  peace,"    "  lambs  "  and 
"  hands,"  "  girl "  and  "  small,"  "  kiss"  and  "peace,"  "  reason*'  and 
"  teasing,"  are  blemishes  that  occur  too  often.     The  fragmentari- 
ness  observable  in  the  "  Sketches  "  is  less  evident  in  the  first  series 
of  "  Songs,"  but  is  a   conspicuous  characteristic   of  the  second. 
These  faults,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  and  availing  littJe  to 
detract  from  the  enjoyment  which  the  "Songs"  collectively  confer, 
are  not  insignificant  as  testifying  to  that  decadence  in  poetie 
power  which  set  in  with  Blake's  fatal  adoption  of  fhe  proplMfr 
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mantle.  The  "  Song^  of  Experience,"  as  we  have  said,  contain 
the  first  striking  indications  of  the  new  influence  which  henceforth 
dominated  his  mind.  All  his  later  verse  exhibits  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  artistic  decline.  Form  is  sacrificed  to  idea,  the  luxuries 
of  grace  and  music  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  utterance  and 
denxmciation.*  At  times,  as  by  dint  of  pristine  habit,  the  gifts  of 
metre  and  colour  to  which  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  points  as  Blake's 
insignia  of  poetic  rank,  assert  their  presence,  but  either  speedily 
vanish  or  are  so  contradicted  by  simultaneous  evidences  of 
dissonance  and  uncouthness,  that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  the  music  and  the  grace  may  not  be  the  result  of 
accident.     Such  shambUng  couplets  as  these — 

"  And  in  depth  of  icy  dungeons 
Closed  the  father  and  the  sons  ;** 

"  Karth  ^roan*d  beneath  and  heaven  above 
Trembled  at  discovery  of  love  ;*' 

such  lines  of  blank  verae  as 

"  And  I  asked  a  vratcher  and  a  Holy  One 
Its  name  ?     Ho  answered,  "  It  is  the  wheel  of  religion  ;*' 

such  rhymes  as  "  Melctus"  and  "  curse,"  **in"  and  "  worshipping," 
**  Newton  "  and  "  button,"  seem  to  have  fallen  from  a  pen  that 
has  never  been  guided  by  an  ear.  But  foremost  among  the  signs 
that  under  the  stress  of  daemonic  possession  the  artistic  nature 
has  been  overcome  are  the  presence  of  an  incoherence  and 
inarticulateness  which  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  Blake's 
verse,  although  plainly  foreshadowed  by  increasing  symptoms  of 
incompleteness  and  obscurity.  To  adduce  proofs  would  be  almost 
superfluous,  for  any  pretensions  to  credit  his  later  poems  with 
organic  consistency  or  lucidity  of  meaning  are  either  frankly 
abandoned  by  his  advocates  or  set  at  rest  by  their  mutually  con- 
tradictoiy  intei-pretations.  What  rudiment  of  system  can  a  writer 
have  possessed,  who,  without  preface  or  note  touching  the  nature 
of  the  doctiines  he  was  desirous  to  propagate,  employed  lyrical 
poetry  as  the  vehicle  for  thrusting  a  cento  of  Gnostic  heresies  and 
revolutionary  ethics  upon  youthful  minds  bred  up  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  What  hope  of  making  himself 
intelligible  to  such  an  audience  can  he  have  entertained  who 
apostropliized  as  "  Tirzah,"  and  after  the  following  fashion,  an 
•  abstraction  which  (according  to  Mr.  Swinburne)  signified  "  the 
'  mere  separate  and  human  nature,  mother  of  the  perishing  body 

^  Tit  tsfitd  of  these  signs  which  seem  to  us  so  legible   of  on   overruling  didactic 
'  -i^Rlake*8  work,  it  is  from  this  text  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  seen  fit  to  preach 
mtt  dUeoorse  on  the  doctrine  of  **  Art  for  Art*8  sake  !** 
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and  daughter  of  the  *  religion '  which  occupies  itself  with  laying 
down  laws  for  the  flesh  1" 

«<  To  TiBZAH. 

"  Whatever  is  born  of  mortal  birth 

Must  be  consumed  with  the  earth, 

To  rise  from  generation  free. 

Then  -what  have  I  to  do  with  thee? 
•  •  •  •  4i 

^  Thou,  mother  of  my  mortal  part, 
With  cruelty  didst  mould  my  heart, 
And  with  false  self-deceiving  tears 
Didst  bind  my  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears.^ 

If  this,  which  occurs  in  the  comparatively  lucid  "  Songs  of  Ex- 
perience," be  esteemed  dark,  what  Ught  is  perceptible  in  "  The 
Crystal  Cabinet,"  "The  Mental  Traveller,"  or  "Broken  Love"? 
Happily  we  have  no  need  to  show,  for  of  the  first,  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti 
gives  one  explanation,  Mr,  Swinburne  a  second,  and  lilr.  William 
Rossetti  a  third ;  while  of  both  the  others  two  different  explana- 
tions are  offered  by  the  same  authorities,  between  which  the 
anxious  reader  is  invited  to  choose.  Mr.  WiUiam  Rossetti,  indeed, 
(Uke  the  sailor  who,  when  offered  the  choice  of  three  drinks,  said 
he  would  take  the  beer  now,  and  be  diinking  the  grog  while  her 
ladyship  was  mixing  the  punch)  seems  to  hold  that  aU  three 
intei-pretations  of  "The  Crystal  Cabinet"  may  be  correct.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  "  gravely  suspects  "  that 
his  own  interpretation  of  "  Broken  Love "  is  the  right  one, 
counsels  his  readers  to  reject  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti's 
as  "  a  splendid  exposition,"  even  though  the  "  illumination  "  be 
"  none  of  the  authors  kindling'^*  This  display  of  chivalrous  courtesy 
to  a  rival  critic  could  not  be  too  highly  commended  if  it  did  not 
involve  such  a  grievous  neglect  of  the  interests  of  their  common 
client.  The  concluding  admission  is  refreshing  in  its  candour, 
and  suggests  a  new  canon  of  literaiy  criticism.  An  authors 
meaning  in  an  obscure  passage  is  immaterial,  provided  it  afford 
a  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  editor  s  ingenuity ! 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  writings  offer  a  wider  scope 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  talent  than  Blake's.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  unpublished  verses  which  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  has 
rescued  from  his  MS.  notebook  are  a  succession  of  riddles,  whole 
or  fragmentary.  Rays  of  meaning  gleam  out  from  masses  of  what 
seems  to  be  intended  for  allegory  but  may  be  simply  vapour,  and 
here  and  there  pages  of  harsh  and  pointless  doggrel  are  redeemed 
by  a  stray  song  or  a  smart  epigram.  This  disproportionate  inter- 
mixture of  chaff  and  grain  seems  enough  to  stimulate  some  critics 
into  eager  research,  but  we  confess  to  an  imperfect  sympathy  with 

•  Critical  Essay,  p.  279. 
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them.  As  respects  tlie  interest  of  ordinary  readers  in  such  inves- 
tigations, we  much  doubt  whether  Blake's  poetical  reputation  would 
not  have  stood  on  a  securer  footing  if  Mr.  Rossetti's  notebook  had 
remained  in  MS. 

Blake's  claims  to  genius  in  the  capacity  of  prophet  can 
scarcely  be  dissociated  from  his  artistic  pretensions.  Under  the 
head  of  originality  it  may  be  worth  while  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  his  own  assei-tion  that  his  pro- 
phecies were  the  records  of  "  visions  "  communicated  to  his  spirit 
by  supernatural  agency,  and  in  the  nature  of  allegories  which  he 
either  transcribed  by  inspiration  or  which  were  dictated  to  him  as 
a  "  secretary,"  without  his  "premeditation,  and  even  against  his 
will."  A  similar  assertion  which  he  made  respecting  the  source 
of  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  designs,  he  qualified  by  the  admission 
that  the  visionary  faculty  was  not  peculiar  to  himself,  but  that  his 
artist-friends  might  equally  display  its  possession  if  they  would 
only  "  tinist  or  cultivate  it "  as  he  did,  and  "  work  up  imagination 
to  the  state  of  vision."*  This  use  of  the  word  "  vision "  simply 
resolves  itself,  as  Mr.  Gilchi-ist  allows,  into  a  claim  to  "  the  poet's 
special  endowment,"  a  faith  in  the  substantial  reality  of  things 
pictured  by  the  God-given  imagination.  "Inspiration"  (wliich 
Blake,  in  his  notes  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  discourses,  associates 
with  '*  vision"  as  his  ** element"  and  "  eternal  dwelling-place "  of 
artistic  life)  is  a  not  less  ambiguous  term,  which  may  be  divested 
at  pleasure  of  its  originally  supernatural  meaning,  and  applied  to 
the  intense  impulse  wliich  animates  the  artist  in  embodying  his 
conceptions  and  the  thinker  in  uttering  his  convictions.  Did 
Blake  mean  more  than  this  when  he  asserted  that  his  prophecies 
were  inspired  or  transcribed  under  supernatural  dictation  i  The 
language  of  enthusiasm  in  all  ages  has  been  the  same,  and  firm 
believers  have  immemorially  invested  their  utterances  with 
Divine  sanction,  without  regard  to  the  risk  that  the  world  may 
understand  their  hyperboles  literally.  More  than  one  passage  of 
his  writings  lead  us  to  think  that  in  his  calmer  moments  Blake  was 
desirous  to  explain  away  his  fervid  figures  of  speech,  especially 
that  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  where  in  an  imaginary 
interview  with  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  he  makes  them 
justify  their  assertion  that  "  God  spoke  to  them  "  on  the  ground 
of  their  "  firm  persuasion  "  that  "  the  voice  of  honest  indignation 
is  the  voice  of  God."  In  the  address  "  to  the  pubUc  "  prefixed  to 
the  **  Jenisalem,"  he  blends  indiscriminately  the  language  which 
befits  a  divinely-commissioned  prophet  with  that  which  might  be 
adopted  by  any  author  writing  under  the  stress  of  his  own 
eameift  aflBorance.     Whether,  however,  Blake  entertained  a  belief 

•  GUchriBt,  i.  p.  321. 
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in  his  supernatural  guidance  or  not,  the  evidences  for  it  were 
demonstmble  to  himself  alone,  and,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  none  of  his  worshippers  have  aflfected  to  place  any 
reliance  on  them.    Mr.  WiUiam  Rossetti  makes  a  Uttle  subdued  fun 
of  the  idea  that  he  saw  "  visions  "  in  any  but  a  subjective  sense, 
and  no  one  will  suspect  Mr.  Swinburne  of  endorsing  a  theory  of 
"  inspiration  "  that  involves  a  supernatural  assumption.     If,  then, 
Blake's  credentials  in  this  respect  are  no  higher  than  those  of  other 
artists  and  teachers  in  all  ages,  what  justification  is  there  for  the 
emphasis  so  persistently  laid  upon  them  ?     Why  should  we  be  so 
often  assured  of  his"  visionary"  faculty  and  **  INSPIRED"  utterance, 
— that  *'  in  the  hght  of  his  especial  faith  all  visible  things  were 
fused  into  the  intense  heat,  and  sharpened  into  the  keen  outline 
of  vision," — that  his  hardest  facts  were  the  vaguest  allegories  oC 
other  men," — that  "possessed  to  the  inmost  nerve  and  core  bj" 
a  certain  faith,  consumed  by  the  desii'e  to  obey  his  instinct  of 
right  by  preaching  that  faith,  utterly  regardless  of  all  matters 
lying  outside  of  his  own  inspiration,  he  wrote  and  engraved  as 
it  was  given  him  to  do,  and  no  otherwise,"  * — that  "  he  believed 
in  and  acted  from  intuitions  and  visions  such  as  no  artist  ever 
before  in  any  age  asserted  he  saw  or  attempted  to  embody  T'f 

This  exalted  language,  in  its  Uteral  acceptation,  must  mean  that 
Blake  possessed  some  rarer  gift  than  the  "  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine"  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  true  poet,  and  was 
elevated  to  some  loftier  region  than  Milton  when  "  rapt  above  the 
pole."  If  there  is  extraneous  evidence  to  support  this  presump- 
tion, let  it  by  all  means  be  produced.  If  it  rests  upon  nothing  but 
the  evidence  of  Blake's  OAvn  works,  the  use  of  such  highflown 
eulogy  is  misleading,  and  serves  only  to  set  a  transiently  fictitious 
value  on  what  must  after  all  be  measured  by  ordinary  standards. 

In  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  which  are  embedded  in  the 
prophetic  books,  and  the  media  through  which  Blake  obtained 
them,  we  have  expended  less  research  than  Mr.  WiUiam  Rossetti 
is  of  opinion  that  they  desei've,  but  enough  to  be  quite  satisfied 
that  more  would  be  thrown  away.  All  Mr.  Swinburne's  ingenious 
subtlety  and  redundant  eloquence  has  failed  to  convince  us  that 
Blake  had  any  definite  system  that  can  be  submitted  to  analysis. 
A  few  leading  ideas  seem  to  have  attracted  his  mind  in  youth, 
and  thenceforth  constituted  his  stock-in-trade.  They  recur  per- 
petually, both  in  his  prose  and  verse,  though  the  tenns  in  which 
he  clothes  them  are  as  perpetually  shifted.  Beyond  the  geneial 
direction  which  they  may  serve  to  indicate,  we  can  discern  fitti* 
but  vague  aspiration  and  turgid  rhetoric.  Often  there  is  notfa*  *" 
discernible  at  all  in  the  wild  turmoil  of  wo  "       id«ui 

*  Swinburne,  Critical  Essay,  pp.  40,  41,  277. 
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to  were  current  coin  before  Blake's  time,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  to  the  sources  whence  he  is  likely  to  have  derived 
them.  The  most  prominent  are  identical  with  the  basis  of  the 
chief  Gnostic  systems.  A  work  so  common  as  Moslieim's  "  Insti- 
tutes of  Ecclesiastical  History "  (of  which  an  English  translation 
was  published  in  1764),  or  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner's  "  History  of 
the  Heretics  of  the  Two  First  Centuries"  (published  in  1780),  either 
of  which  Blake  might  have  met  with  in  his  Nonconformist  circle, 
would  have  readily  suppUed  an  outUne  of  the  tenets  attributed  to 
Marcion,  Basihdes,  Valentinus,  Carpocrates,  and  other  sectaries  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  system  of  Marcion,  as  Mr. 
William  Rossetti  points  out,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
many  of  Blake's  notions. 

"  Marcion  taught,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that  there  are  two  first  causes  of  all 
things — ^the  one  perfectly  good,  the  other  perfectly  evil.  Between  these 
two  deities  is  interposed  the  Architect' of  this  lower  world  which  men 
inhabit,  and  who  is  the  Grod  and  law-giver  of  the  Jews.    His  nature  is 

neither  perfectly  good  nor  perfectly  evil,  but  mixed The  Jews 

are  the  subjects  of  the  Creator  of  the  World,  who  is  a  very  powerful  spirit. 
The  other  nations,  which  worship  many  gods,  are  under  the  Author  of  Evil. 
Each  is  an  oppressor  of  rational  souls,  and  holds  them  in  bondage.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  end  this  war,  and  give  freedom  to  the  souls  which  are  of 
divine  origin,  the  Supreme  God  sent  among  the  Jews  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  himself,  or  his  Son,  clothed  with  the  appearance 
or  shadow  of  a  body  to  render  him  visible,  with  commission  to  destroy  both 
the  kingdom  of  the  World's  Creator  and  that  of  the  Evil  Principle,  and  to 
bring  back  souls  to  God."     (Part  ii.  c.  5.) 

"  Marcion  wrote  a  treatise  called  '  Antitheses,'  composed  of  contrasted 
passages  from  Law  and  Gospel,  in  order  more  plainly  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  two  systems lie  willingly  dwelt,  too,  on  the 

Saviour's  anti-Mosaic  acts,  his  laxity  in  Sabbath -observance,  his  touching 
the  miclean,  his  patronage  of  publicans,  Samaritans,  and  Greeks."  * 

So  much  of  this  system  as  amounted  to  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Deity  and  Author  of  Good,  either  the  Father  of,  or  identical  with, 
the  Saviour,  whose  Gospel  of  love  is  antithetical  to  the  moral  law 
imposed  by  the  Creator  of  the  World,  and  to  the  hatred  of  which 
Evil,  or  Satan,  is  the  author,  Blake  seems  to  have  adopted  as  the 
nucleus  of  such  theology  as  he  had.  Urizen,  the  "jealous  god," 
the  "god  of  restraint,  creator  of  prohibitions,  whose  laws  are 
forbearance  and  abstinence,"  t  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
prophetic  books,  unmistakeably  answers  to  the  Demiurgus.  The 
direct  intention  to  violate  the  moral  and  Mosaic  law  which 
Ifafcion  discemed  in  the  acts  of  Christ,  Blake  has  made  the  subject 
i£  a'  passage  in  the  **  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  which  is 
4M^|Mded  in  the  "  Everlasting  Gospel."  Beyond  tliis  point,  how- 
"mgae*    Cognate  and  opposed  systems  have  evidently 

-▼'•  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity,  p.  118. 
%  p.  24G. 
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been  laid  under  contribution ;  but  he  has  collected  shreds  from  so 
many  different  quarters,  and  labelled  them  with  such  fantastic 
names,  that  none  of  the  heresiarchs  or  mystics  from  whom  they 
were  borrowed  would  recognize  his  own  property.  We  can  but 
suggest  the  sources  of  a  few  of  the  larger  fragments.  The  doctrine 
which  Carpocrates  is  said  to  have  deduced  from  the  words  of 
Christ,  *'that  nothing  is  essential  to  salvation  but  faith,  love,  or 
charity ;"  the  proposition  to  which  Augustine  committed  himself  in 
his  controversy  with  Pelagius,  that  among  the  "  many  things 
appearing  indisputably  real  and  certain  to  the  superficial  eye  of 
man  which  in  the  higher  view  of  Omnipotence  exist  not,"  is 
evil ;  that  "  it  is  not  an  efiFect,  but  a  defect ;  without  it,  as  in  a 
picture  without  shadows,  there  could  be  no  beauty,  no  adequate 
appreciation  of  good  ;"*  and  the  tenet  attributed  by  their  adver- 
saries to  the  Antinomian  sectaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  "  that  a  person  may  Uve  as  he  will  and  break  the  law  by 
sinning  at  his  pleasure,  provided  he  holds  to  Chi-ist  and  embraces 
his  merits  by  faith,"  together  with  the  logical  consequences  of 
each,  Blake  unhesitatingly  appropriated.  "Mutual  forgiveness 
of  each  vice  "  is  the  motto  over  his  "  Gates  of  Paradise."  The 
"Jerusalem"  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to  be  "a 
fervent  apocalyptic  discourse"  on  the  themes  of  "love  without 
law  and  against  law,  virtue  that  stagnates  into  poisonous  dead 
matter  by  moral  isolation,  sin  that  must  exist  for  the  sake  of  being 
forgiven,  forgiveness  that  must  always  keep  up  with  sin,  must 
even  maintain  sin.  that  it  may  have  something  to  keep  up  with 

and  to  live  for Only  by  worehip  of  imaginative 

impulse,  the  grace  of  the  Lamb  of  God  which  admits  infinite 
indulgence  iu  sin  and  infinite  forgiveness  of  sin,  only  by  some 
such  faith  as  this  shall  the  world  be  renewed  and  redeemed"  (p. 
277). 

That  the  restraints  of  reUgion  and  law  upon  sexual  appetite, 
embodied  in  the  rite  or  bond  of  marriage,  were  the  imposition  of 
the  "jealous  Urizen,"  and  that  humanity  would  never  attain  free- 
dom until  they  were  broken  asunder,  is  insinuated  in  the  "  Book  of 
Thel"  and  "  Songs  of  Experience,"  and  taught  without  disguise 
in  the  "Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  "America,"  the  "Visions 
of  the  Daughters  of  Albion,"  and  the  "  Song  of  Los."  Though  it 
is  probable  from  the  connection  in  which  we  find  him  using  them 
that  he  derived  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the  sources 
above  indicated,  he  had  not  to  travel  beyond  the  poUtical 
circle  in  which  he  moved  for  testimony  to  the  undiminished  vitality 
of  tenets  so  comfortable  to  the  flesh.  In  the  Revolutionary 
gospel  "  free  love  "  was  as  much  an  article  of   faith  to  "  free 

*  Mackay,  ut  svpra,  p.  228. 
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speecli."  At  the  table  of  his  patrou,  the  bookseller  Johnson,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  leading  English  apostles  of 
"Liberty,"  Godwin,  JIary  Wollstonecroft,  Paine,  and  Holcroft,  he 
must  have  heard  extreme  views  on  this  topic  bruited  a  score  of 
times.  Of  Mary  Wollstonecroft,  whose  theoretic  and  practical 
disdain  of  marriage  must  have  made  her  a  prominent  and  attractive 
figure  in  this  circle,  Blake  doubtless  saw  a  good  deal,  as  she  waa 
"the  favourite  and  protegee"  of  Johnson,  who  employed  him  in  1791 
to  illustrate  her  "Tales  for  Children"  and  another  work.*  Her 
eloquent  discourse  upon  the  wrongs  and  "  Rights  of  Woman  "  in 
this  province  of  social  economy  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
to  have  furnished  mateiial  for  the  declamatory  utterances  which 
Blake  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Oothoou,  the  typical  woman 
whose  rebellion  against  religion  and  law,  and  aspirations  after 
unlimited  love,  form  the  theme  of  the  "  Visions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Albion."  t  The  fragments  of  political  theory  floating  in  the 
yeasty  sea  of  rhetoric  which  fills  the  "  Europe,"  "  America,"  and 
the  "Soug  of  Liberty,"  must  be  traced  in  like  manner  to  his 
desultory  readings  of  the  Hterature  or  reminiscences  of  the  catch- 
words in  circulation  among  his  rcpubhcan  a88ociateB.t 

Such  rudimentary  and  loose  notions  of  metaphysics  as 
he  had  Blake  seems  to  have  mainly  derived  from  Berkeley, 
who  was  "one  on  the  list  of  his  favourite  authors," §  and  to 
have  developed  out  of  antagonism  to  the  system  of  Locke,  whom 
he  associated  -with  Bacon  and  Newton  as  a  special  agent  of  Urizen 
or  of  Satan  in  imposing  upon  mankind.  Tho  "  Emanations," 
which  play  so  prominent  a  pai't  in  hie  prophetic  dramas,  betray 
their  Gnostic  origin  in  their  name  ;  but  Blake,  if  his  interpreter  is 
to  be  trusted,  used  the  term  in  a  metaphysical  rather  tlian  a 
theological  sense.!!     Some  digest  of  Greek  philosophy  doubtless 

•  GikhriBt,  L  p,  90. 

f  Blftks's  abortive  attempt  to  corrj  out  bis  tbeor;  on  tliin  subject  ioto  proctico 
deMrres  paumg  mention.  It  ii  said,  "trot;  or  falsely," obeurccs  Mr. SKiubarii;,  that 
"  onoe  In  ■  patri»rcb«l  mood  "  ho  propoaod  "  to  add  a  POfond  wife  "  loliiaboTispholii.  Mrn. 
BUke,  thougb  in  othor  reiipecti  a  most  dutiful  and  nnsolfiah  wife,  tppenra  t-n  thin 
oeouiiin  to  h»TB  lamentably  fallen  ihort  of  the  ideal  standard  proposed  lor  her  imititioH 

bnme,  or  to  put  au  "ad  to  irliAt  Mr.  William  RoBsotti  vtith  greater  probability  torma  tho 

'■gravs  oonllial]!  ot  taeling  and  of  nill"  irbich  therenpoo  nnne,  Blake  "aeeme  to  ba^e 

fAertllcoi]  Ihifl  one  bn]ii>rul  and  jdaniible  design  'with  a  good gioeo."— i^iri*Riii>nr,  pp. 

H,  IS.      W.  fbm'Mi:  Mmoir,  pp.  32.  23. 

t  Tno  ol  hii   busbcnTH  nt  Uiia   period,  "Old  Rome"  and  "  tbe    Priests,"  becaiui.' 

.   hie  poti  at  0  lot«r  datr.— WA^.'iV,  1808.      H".   JiotMtlii,  p.  BO.    Ho  ia  nnid  to  ha... 

10  dlagast^d  by  iho  ''  TsrraT  "  (hat  fa«  threw  oB  tho  Imna*!  rouffe  which  ho  had 

n  witnsBe  ol  his  BViupalliy  --iHi   Itin  Fieiu'li  Rnvnliitii-u,  but  ooutinuad  to  tho  last 

■  t,>  pall   him»l(  a  i-i  ■.'■'*    ■■       ■  :     ■        ■    ■     ."  ■  '  ■  '         .  "     Tbia  may  bn  tmr,  a- 

Blaka  had  D  mlp^>u„  .  ti  of  "  Tbe  Oravo  "  to 

a  Cliarlollil  H"  ■  ■"  lie  roproaenti  himaaK 
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furni&hed  him  with  his  favourite  idea  that  the  senses,  which  ought 
to  be  man's  chief  "inlets  of  spiritual  perception,"  have  become 
clouded  and  untinistworthy.  From  the  time  of  Xenophanes 
downwards,  this  has  been  the  common  property  of  metaphysicians. 
To  Swedenborg,  whose  works  he  is  also  known  to  have  studied,* 
and  of  whose  doctrines  he  must  have  heard  much  from  his  friend 
Flaxman,  who  was  a  proselyte,  Blake  was  greatly  indebted, 
although  in  the  "  Maniage  of  Heaven  and  Hell "  he  ungratefully 
repudiates  his  creditor  as  the  retailer  of  doctiines  alike  old 
and  false.  The  speculation  that  the  "spiritual"  clothes  itself 
with  the  "  natural,"  as  a  man  with  a  garment,  which  is  elaborated 
in  the  "  Gates  of  Paradise "  and  repeated  in  other  works ;  and 
the  theory  of  "  concordances "  between  spiritual  and  natural 
objects  which  is  expounded  in  the  "  Jerusalem  "  and  the  "  Vision 
of  the  Last  Judgment,"  t  are  substantially  those  of  Swedenborg.  J 
The  language  in  which  Blake  invests  his  borrowed  ideas  sometimes 
gives  them  a  novel  aspect,  as  when  he  identifies  the  spiritual  world 
vdih.  imagination, — "  The  world  of  imagination  is  the  world  of 
eternity," — but  at  other  times  he  adopts  the  very  phraseology  of 
liis  master.  The  statement  which  Crabb  Robinson  records  having 
heard  from  him  about  the  "  spiritual  sun  "  which  he  had  seen  "  on 
Primrose  Hill "  §  may  be  matched  by  a  parallel  passage  from 
Swedenborg  in  the  work  cited.  The  "  Maniage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,"  in  its  general  structure  and  tone,  if  we  omit  the  "Proverbs" 
of  which  Lavater's  aphorisms  admittedly  furnished  the  liint,||aud 
the  Ossianic  "8ong  of  Liberty,"  is  a  caricature  of  Swedenborg's 
method  and  style  in  the  same  work  and  that  on  "  Conjugial  Love."  " 
His  interviews  with  angels  and  records  of  visions  are  imitated  o 
burlesqued,  and  to  his  ''Memorable  Relations"  Blake  opposes  "M 
niorable  Fancies."  From  the  same  source  were  no  doubt  borrowe  ^ 
some  of  his  odd  terms — "  Satans  "  for  example,  the  generic  nanx^ 
which  he  gave  to  the  representatives  of  evil  upon  earth.  Jactob 
Bellmen,  another  mystic  whose  works  he  is  known  to  have  studierf 
in  Law's  translations,!  will  probably  be  found  to  have  suppUed  hio 
with  other  ideas,  and  the  language  in  which  they  appear  m  his 
prophecies.  One  of  liis  favourite  expressions,  "Gate"  (in  the 
sense  of  explanation),  is  repeatedly  used  in  Behmen's  "Aurora" 
in  the  same  sense.  DiUgent  reading  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures — especially  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  tiw 
books  of  Job  and  Revelation — added  not  a  Uttle  to  his  store  of 
reminiscence.    Mr.  Swinburne  (p.  284)  admits  the  correspondeaoe 

*  A  copy  of  Swodenborg*8  <<  AngeUo  Wisdom,"  annotated  by  Blake^  mm  uifiHW  f^ 
the  Barlin^ton  Clab.  f  OOofarfi^iLMi 

X  See  **  Intercourse  between  Soul  and  Bodv." 

§  Reminiscences,  cited  in  Qilefar  '^-  ^ 

5[  Crabb  Robinson  in  Qilohrlst^  i 
Heaven  and  HeU." 
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between  the  later  chapters  of  Ezekiel  and  the  passage  in  the 
"  JeiTisalem  "  relating  to  the  building  of  Golgonooza.   The  thirty- 
ninth  chapter  of  Job  Avill  be  found  in  like  manner  to  have  been 
the  model  for  a  striking  passage  in  the  "  Visions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Albion."     Such  characteristic  phrases  and  words  as  "  a  watcher 
and  a  holy  one,"  "  thoughts  that  have  been  hid  of  old,"  "  fat  of 
lambs,"  "  wine-press,"  "  wild  ass,"  "  golden  bowl,"  "  beryl,"  and  the 
like,  tell  their  OAvn  story.     A  smattering  of  Hebrew,  or  access  to 
some   commentary  in  which   the    significance   of  words  in  that 
language  was  explained,  apparently  helped  Blake  to  several  of  his 
names.    Tii-zah,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  he  used  to  mean  "  the  mere 
separate  human  nature,  mother  of  the  perishing  body,"  he  must 
have  found  in  Canticles  vi.  4,  '*  Thou  art  beautiful,  0  my  love,  as 
Tirzah ;"  and  its  signification  of  "  pleasantness "  fitted  well  with 
the  construction  he  put  on  the  claims  of  sense.    Rahab,  by  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  he  meant  to  brand  the  harlotry  of 
"  moral  law,"  besides  being  the  name  of  the  woman  who  admitted 
the  spies  of  Israel  into  Jericho,  stands  in  the  poetic  language  of 
Isaiah  and  David  (Isaiah  li.  9  and  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  4)  for  Egypt, 
a   metaphor  no  doubt   suggested   by  its   etymological   sense  of 
"  insolence  or  fierceness,"  either  of  which  would  commend  it  to 
Blake's  purpose.     Other  Hebrew  words,  such  as  Beulah  (married), 
Hara  (mountainous),  Tel  (hill),  Tiria  (fear),  Ur  or  Uri  (light,  Ught 
of  the  Lord),  he  either  adopted  bodily  or  modified  into  Urizen, 
Tiriel,  and  Har,  although  the  senses  in  which  ho  employed  them 
were  perverted  or  ironic,  if  they  had  any  significance  at  all.    Other 
names,  as  Mr.  William  Rossetti  suggests  (p.  121),  were  copies  or 
anagrams  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  as  Hyle,  Enitharmon,  Los, 
and  Ore.     Random  readings  of  poetry,  history,  and  mythology, 
together  with  newspapers  and  gazettes,  furnished  several  more. 
Albion  (as  a  pereon),  Antamon,  Ariston,  Manethu,  Kox,  Bowen, 
Quantock,  &c.,  may  be  thus  identified.     The  chief  source  of  his 
meaningless  names  was  Ossian,  from  which  he  freely  imported 
them,  with'  merely  syllabic  alteration.     Uthorno  thus  reappeared 
as  Urthona,  Lutha  as  Leutha,  Oithona  as  Oothoon,  Tonthormod 
as    Theotormon,   Brumo    as   Bromion,    Ben-athon   as   Benython, 
Gelchossa  as  Golgonooza,  &g.,  &c.     The  influence  of  this  work, 
moreover,  upon  Blake's  style,   cannot    be   over-estimated.     Its 
profuseness  of  fulsome  epithet,  its  disjointed  method  of  expression, 
and  perpetual   introduction   of   apostrophe   and   ejaculation,  he 
accepted  as  rhetorical  canons,  not  less  authoritative  than  those 
which  he  deduced  from  his  BibUcal  models.    In  endeavouring  to 
^<HQOBoil9  the  two  he  succeeded  in   efiecting  as  unreadable  an 

'"  to  be  found  in  our  literature. 

A  of  Blake's  prophetic  fertility,  we  have  little  to 
\  wid  in  connection  with  his  poems.    From 
8  O  8 
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the  "Book  of  Tliel,"  issued  in  1789,  to  the  "Ghost  of  AbeV 
issued  ill  1822,  the  series  of  epical  or  dramatic  oracles  repeats  one 
Uttle  round  of  ideas  with  wearisome  iteration.  The  names  of  his 
personages  are  indeed  varied  with  the  most  puzzling  adroitness ; 
but  all  speak  in  the  same  strain,  and  the  interest  and  action 
of  all  his  plots  revolve  upon  similar  motives.  In  the  "  Book  of 
Thel,"  which  represents  in  a  mild  allegorical  fashion  the  yearning 
of  the  human  spirit  for  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  its  destiny, 
the  idea  is  first  vaguely  put  forth  that  while  all  other  animate 
and  inanimate  things  are  happy  in  the  conscious  discharge  of 
their  eartlily  function,  man  suffers  from  the  perversion  of  his 
senses  by  some  tyrannical  agency  and  the  cruel  restraint  put 
upon  their  healthy  enjoyments.  Fuller  expression  is  given  to 
this  idea  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  which  differs 
from  its  successors  in  form,  and  condenses  in  its  "  Proverbs 
of  Hell,"  *' Voice  of  the  Devil,"  "Memorable  Fancies,"  and  "Song 
of  Liberty,"  the  principal  propositions  which  they  subsequently 
elaborate  to  tenuity.  Thus  the  "  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of 
Albion"  exemphfics  in  an  allegorical  disguise  the  aphorisms  which 
in  the  "Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell"  preach  the  duty  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  denounce  religion  and  law  as  the  tyrannical 
oppressors  of  sexual  hberty : 

"  Ho  who  desires  but  acts  not  broeils  pestilence." 

"  Prisons  are  built  with  stones  of  law,  brothels  with  bricks  of  religion." 

"  As  tlio  oatoq)illar  chooses  tho  fairest  leaves  to  lay  her  eggs  on. 
So  the  priest  lays  his  curse  on  the  fairest  joys.'* 

Regard  for  the  reader's  delicacy  prevents  us  from  extracting  tl^  <- 
passages  wherein  Blake  has  illustrated  the  practical  working  o/' 
his  views.      Though   tlie   language  is  put  into   the  mouth  of    n 
woman,  nothing  can  exceed  their  grossness.     "  America '"  chant/? 
in  strains  of  revolutionary  fervour  the  triumph  of  *' free  love'*  iii 
the  New  World,  and  **  Europe"  foreshadows  the  advent  of  kindreJ 
emancipation  to  the  old.      The  hints  thrown  out  in  the  **  Book  of 
TheF' and  the '^ Marriage   of  Heaven  and  Hell"  that   the  senses 
have  been  choked  by  the  perverse   rule  of  Urizen,  are  expanded 
into  a  laboured  })assage  in  the  ''Europe."     The  "  Book  of  rrizen 
repeats  this  notion,  and  further  expounds,  so  far  as  its  frenzied 
speech  can  l)e  interpreted,  the  Gnostic  theology  of  which  Blake 
had  as  yet  put  forth  only  abrupt   intimations.      The  '*  Song  <^f 
Los"   i>  another    dithyranibic    cliant.    apparently   having  for  it' 
burden  the  slavery  imposed  by  Trizen  on  mankind   by  means  ( 
laws,  creeds,   and   meta2)hysical   systems.       The    *'  darkening 
the  five  senses"  is  here  again  deplored  as  the  source    of  hiur 
error,   and   the  philosophers,  who  have  been  Urizen's  ageuti 
efleeting  the   mischief,  may  be  identified  with  certain  men) 
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in  a  mill,  of  whom  a  vision  is  afforded  us  in  the  '*  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,"  employed  in  the  operation  of  tearing  one 
another's  bodies  to  pieces.  Aristotle,  whom  Blake  singles  out 
for  obloquy  in  the  earlier  book,  here  yields  his  place  in  the 
pilloiy  to  Newton  and  Locke.  The  "Milton"  and  "Jerusalem" 
— Bo  far  as  we  can  follow  any  thread  of  meaning  in  them,  'for  to 
read  either  consecutively  with  a  clear  understanding  wo  conceive 
to  be  impossible — appear  to  enlarge  upon  the  foregoing  ideas  with 
the  addition  of  those  embodied  in  the  "  Gates  of  Paradise "  and 
"  Everlasting  Gospel."  That  free  indulgence  in  sin  is  essential  to 
the  Divine  forgiveness,  and  that  the  eternal  mission  of  Jesus  is 
to  proclaim  this  tiTith,  which  Urizen  and  Satan  have  combined  to 
obsciu-e,  the  one  by  instituting  a  "  moral  law "  and  a  theoiy  of 
virtue,  which  stands  ie  the  place  of  impulse  and  love,  the  only 
essentials  of  "  good ;"  the  other  by  giving  sanction  to  this  spurious 
morality  and  accusing  mankind  of  its  breach;  and  that  the 
eupreme  God,  who  is  represented  by  if  not  identical  with  Jesus,  will 
consummate  the  eventual  redemption  of  the  world  by  forgiving 
not  only  sin  but  "  virtue  "  and  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  which 
are  incarnated  in  the  tj^pe  of  Satan ;  such,  divested  of  its  cum- 
brous'machinery  of  allegory  and  myth,  seems  to  bo  the  gist  of 
these  companion  oracles.  We  need  not  adduce  farther  evidence 
of  what  must  be  patent  to  all  readers  of  Blake,  and  is  admitted 
by  the  most  uncompromising  of  his  advocates,  that  "  one  vein  of 
fiery  faith  runs  through  all  the  prophetic  books,  and  one  passion- 
ate form  of  doctrine  is  enforced  and  beaten  in  upon  the  disciple 
again  and  again."* 

The  prophet's  case  in  regard  to  the  three  remaining  requisites 
of  complete  genius  is  surrendered  by  all  his  adherents  with 
regretful  unanimity  as  incapable  of  demonstration,  ilr.  S^vin- 
bume,  indeed,  makes  frantic  efforts  to  contend  for  some  sort 
of  "  coherence  "  in  the  master's  deUverances,  but  is  driven  to 
admissions  which  effectually  neutralize  them.  A  writer  who  so 
far  "  alternates  between  lyrical  invention  and  gigantic  allegory  " 
that  "  it  is  hard  to  catch  and  hold  him  down  to  any  fonn  or  plan  " 
(p.  195)^  who  "uses  the  current  terms  of  reUgion  now  as  types 
of  his  own  peculiar  faith,  now  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  preachers, 
impugning,  therefore,  at  one  time  what  at  another  he  will  seem  to 
Tindicate  "  (p.  212) ;  who  "  at  one  time  speaks  of  Nature  as  the 
4K>nrc6  of  moral  law  .  .  .  origin  of  religious  restrictions,  and  the 
worahip  of  ab0tinenoe»  mother  of  *the  harlot  modesty,'  and  spring  of 
•n  Iqrpooriaei  aii^  tMrnMbitioiiB,*^  and  "at  another  time  .... 
itffljA^  »%lf  of  *  natural  energies,'  and  set  up 

i  O  enjoyment  and  gratification 
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of  all  desires,  against   moral  law  and  government  of  the  crea- 
tive and  restrictive    deity  "   (p.  280) — may   be  as   inspired  sa 
his  interpreter  pleases,  but  cannot  be  credited  with  consistency 
and    intelligibihty   in    any    recognized    sense    of    these    words. 
Inequality,    incoherence,    and    inarticulateness    are    inadequate 
tenris  to   express  the  disproportion  between  sense   and  sound, 
beauty  and  uncouthness,  to  be  found  in  this  mass  of  prophetic 
lore  ;     the    wandeiing  of  purpose  and    looseness    of   handling 
apparent  in  almost  every  book ;  the  hopeless  obscurity  in  which 
the   meaning   of  sentence   after  sentence  is  hidden.     That  the 
literary  result  of  Blake's  prolonged  and  extensive  dredging  in 
remote  waters  of  heresy  and  mysticism,  when  collected  together 
and  aided  by   an  ai-t  of  corresponding  strangeness  and  extra- 
vagance,  is  often  extremely   curious,   we  ^re  not   intending  to 
dispute.     Fine   thoughts  and  picturesque   descriptions  may  un- 
doubtedly be  found  in  the  heap,  but  the  diUgence  shown  by  Mr. 
Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Swinbimie  in  picking  out  these  gems  has  given 
far  too  favourable  an  impression  of  its  geneml  quality.   Conditions 
of  space  render  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  this,  but  a  specimen 
must  be  furnished  of  the  rubbish  which  the  intending  student  of 
Blake  must  make  up  his  mind  to  turn*  over  before  he  Ughts  upon 
a  treasure.     The  follo^ving  passage  from  "  Jerusalem  "  presents 
at  the  outset  a  semblance  of  definite  and  consecutive  meaning 
which  arrests  attention,  but  it  rapidly  drifts  into  impenetrable 
fog:— 

"0  h^nviour,  pour  upon  mo  thy  spirit  of  meoknoss  and  love, 
Anuihilntc  the  selfhood  in  mo  ;  be  thou  all  my  life, 

Guirle  tliou  my  hand,  which  trembles  oxceedinply,  upon  the  Rock  of  Apes, 
"While  I  write  of  the  bttilding  of  Golgonooza  and  of  the  terrors  of  Enthuthon ; 
Of  Hand  and  Ilyle  and  Cobnn,  of  Kwantok,  Peachey,  Brereton.  Sleyd,  and  Ilutton; 
Of  the  terrible  sons  and  danjrhters  of  Albion  and  their  generations. 
Scatield,  Kox,  Kotope,  and  Bowcn  revolve  most  mightily  upon 
The  Furnnce  of  Los :  before  the  Eastern  Gate  bending  their  fury — 
They  war  to  destroy  the  Furnace ;  to  desolate  Golgonooza, 
And  to  devour  the  Sleeping  Humanity  of  ^Vlbion  in  rage  and  hunger; 
They  revolve  into  the  furnaces  Fouthward,  and  are  driven  forth  northward — 
Divided  into  male  and  female  forms  time  after  time. 
From  the  Twelve  all  the  families  of  England  spread  abroad. 
The  Male  is  a  Furnace  of  ))eryl  ;  the  Female  is  a  golden  loom  ; 
I  behold  them,  and  their  rushing  fires  overwhelm  my  soul 
In  Lonrlon's  darkuoss:  and  my  tears  fall  day  and  night 
Upon  the  Emanations  of  Albion's  tous;  the  daughters  of  Albion, 
Names  anciently  remembered,  but  now  continued  as  fictions. 
Although  in  every  bosom  they  control  our  vegetative  powers. 
These  are  united  into  Tirzah  and  her  sisters  on  Mount  Gilead, 
Gambol  and  Gwendolen  and  Gonwenna  and  Cordelia  and  Ignogo  ; 
And  those  united  into  Rahab  in  the  Covering  Cherub  on  Euphrates — 
Gwinniverra  and  Gwinifred  and  Gonorill  and  Sabrina  beautiful, 
Estrild,  MepLetabcl,  and  Ragan,  lovely  daughters  of  Albion — 
They  are  the  beautiful  Emanations  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Albion." 

The  average  reader  will  probably  have  had  enough  of  tliis, 
but  there  is  abundance  of  the  same  sort  in  the  "  Jenisalera''  and 
"  Milton  "  for  any  appetites  that  find  it  palatable.     For  our  owu 
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part  we  can  only  echo  the  despairing  comment  of  the  learned 
Lightfoot  on  some  dark  passages  of  the  Talmud — "  What  all  this 
means  it  is  impossible  to  imagine — scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
what  any  part  of  it  means ;  nor  is  an  (Edipus  here  to  solve  the 
doubt ! "  Nonsense  it  might  be  rash  to  call  it,  for  certain  ideas 
have  been  discerned  looming  through  the  haze,  and  as  a  portion 
of  the  work  is  ob\dously  allegory,  the  presumption  might  be 
charitably  extended  to  the  rest.  A  Httle  study  of  our  prophet, 
however,  suffices  to  dispel  the  hope  that  this  interpretation  can 
be  put  upon  a  considerable  number  of  his  utterances.  When  the 
fire  of  declamation  is  once  kindled,  a  name  or  phrase  is  enough 
for  fresh  fuel,  and  his  thoughts  run  on  from  one  set  of  ideas  to 
another  until  the  frenzy  has  burnt  itself  out.  Take  such  a  passage, 
for  example,  as  that  in  the  "  Milton  "  (cited  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
p.  270),  which  describes  in  imagerj'  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
prophets  the  "treading  of  the  ^\ane-press  of  war."  One  press 
suggests  another,  and  the  oracle  darts  off  into  new  symbolism. 
**  This  wine-press  is  called  War  on  earth ;  it  is  the  printing- 
press  of  Los ;  there  he  lays  liis  words  in  order  above  the  mortal 
brain,  as  cogs  are  formed  in  a  wheel  to  turn  the  cogs  of  the 
adverse  wheel."  The  names  of  the  places  in  which  he  has  Uved, 
and  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  are  forcibly 
dragged  into  juxtaposition  with  localities  and  characters  drawn 
promiscuously  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  contemporary 
literature.     Thus  we  have  such  amazing  collocations  as  these : — 

"  "When  Lo3  joined  with  mo,  he  took  mo  in  hia  fiery  whirlwind, 
My  vegetated  portion  was  hurriod  into  Lambeth's  shades, 
lie  set  me  down  in  Felpham's  vale  and  prepared  a  beautiful 

Cottage  for  mo 

Walking  in  my  cottage  garden,  sudden  I  beheld 

The  virgin  Ololon,  and  addressed  her  as  a  daughter  of  Beulah." — Milton. 

**  Kox  *  is  tho  father  of  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth  ;  he  is  the  Noah 
Of  tho  flood  of  Udan-Adan.     Ham  is  the  father  of  the  Seven 
From  Enoch  to  Adam  ;  Schofeldf  is  Adam  who  was  now 
Created  in  Edom." — Jerusalem. 

In  one  passage  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  are  allotted  as  types 
of  the  twelve  counties  of  Wales :  in  another,  devotional  ejacula- 
tions are  jumbled  with  popular  shouts — "  Amen  1  Huzza  I  Selah  I " 

The  prophecies  of  the  late  Mrs.  EUzabeth  Cottle  with  which 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  chanced  to  meet,  present  precisely 
analogous  features  to  those  here  noted.  That  they  are  symptoms 
of  a  specific  condition  of  mental  disease  which,  though  distinguish- 
able from  absolute  insanity,  cannot  be  better  described  than  as  reli- 
gjOTiB  monoTDftnifti  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  this  conclusion  is 

>r.  Coze,  the  historian. 

^^tthclflftld,  the  soldier  -who  accused  Blako  of  using  seditions 
«l  OUdKMter^CriYcArMr,  ii.  p.  198. 
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not  Rhaken  by  any  amount  of  evidence  adduced  by  Blake's  sur- 
viving friends,  that  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  ho  was  per- 
fectly sane.  Upon  this  question  opinions  may  reasonably  differ, 
but  respecting  Blake's  status  as  a  teacher  any  serious  discussion 
would  be  unprofitable.  Can  Mr.  Swinburne  or  any  other  of  his 
disciples  deUberately  contend  that  a  prophet  capable  of  maundering, 
and  who  does  continually  maunder,  in  the  fasliion  above  shoA\Ti, 
ought  to  be  ranked  even  approximately  with  the  great  ethical 
thinkers  or  reUgious  teachers  of  mankind?  We  feel  it  an  insult 
to  their  venerable  names  to  suggest  the  bare  possibility. 

Blake's  claim  to  the  highest  qualities  of  genius  as  a  designer 
must  be  reserved  for  separate  consideration. 

Henry  G.  HE^^•LETT. 


PERSONALITY  AND  THE  INFINITE. 


IT  is  one  of  the  moBt  noticeable  facts  iu  tlie  history  of  opiuiun 
that  speculative  doctrines,  which  become  sharply  antagonistic 
ivhen  carried  to  their  legitimate  reeulta,  are  fomid  to  harmonize  at 
a  common  root.  There  they  may  even  touch  each  other ;  and  in 
tlieir  ori^n  be  no  more  than  a  way  of  thro^viiig  emphasis  on 
tliis  or  that  phase  respectively  of  an  accepted  fact,  while  their 
developed  conchisionB  may  be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  And 
the  history  of  philosophy,  which  exhibits  the  ceaseless  smng  of 
the  pendulum  of  thought  toward  opposite  sides, — a  movement 
■which  we  have  no  reason  to  wish  should  ever  cud,  for  its  cessation 
would  imply  the  paralysis  of  the  human  mind, — sho^i's  how  easily 
differences,  which  are  trivial  at  their  first  appearance,  develop 
into  distinctive  schools  of  opinion,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  re- 
action and  antagonism  of  rival  systems. 

The  question,  whether  the  Supreme  Being,  or  ultimate  Existence  _ 
■\vithin  the  universe,  is  in  any  sense  personal,  whether  it  can  be 
legitimately  spoken  of  and  interpreted  by  us  in  the  terms  in  which 
■we  speak  of  and  interpret  our  own  personality,  is  as  old  as  the 
discussions  of  the  Eleatics  in  Greece;  and  from  Pannenides  to 
Hegel  it  has  been  solved  iu  one  way,  while  from  the  Jewish 
monotheists,  through  the  entire  course  of  Christian  theologj',  it 
has  been  answered  in  another."     If  the  most  recent  discussions  of 
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the  subject  in  contemporary  literature  contribute  no  fresh  data  to 
this  controversy  of  the  ages,  they  have  the  merit  of  presenting  the 
pereimial  problem  in  a  singularly  clear  Ught ;  and  they  prove  how 
the  most  abstract  questions  of  human  knowledge  continue  to 
fascinate  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  tax  the  efforts  of  his  intellect, 
while  they  directly  affect  his  practical  life. 

The  late  David  Frederick  Strauss  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
have  each  written  strongly  against  the  notion  of  personaUty  in 
God ;  the  former  consistently  developing  the  Hegelian 'doctrine, 
which  he  has  appUed  to  the  problems  of  religious  history;  the  latter 
endeavouring  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  new  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
through  a  phenomenal  psychology  and  doctrine  of  ignorance,  in 
those  unsystematic  papers  contributed  to  this  REVIEW,  full  of  deli- 
cate and  happy  criticism,  though  dashed  too  much  with  persiflage^ 
and  scarcely  grave  enough  when  the  radical  importance  of  the 
question  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  solemn 
speculation  on  the  subject. 

Our  apostle  of  culture  has  been  telling  us  that  we  must  give  up 
and  renounce  for  ever  the  delusion  that  God  is  "  a  person  who 
thinks  and  loves."     We  are  to   recognize  instead  ''  a  stream  of 
tendency  by  Avhich  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being;''  a 
"power  that  Hves  and  breathes  and  feels,"  but  not  "a  person  who 
thinks  and  loves."     We  are  directed,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by 
dint  of  unwearied  repetition,  to  "  the  eternal  not-ourselves  that 
makes   for    righteoiLsness."     But   docs   this    curious    entity,   tliis 
"  eternal  not-om'selves,"  present  a  more  adequate  notion  to  the 
intellect  than   that  which  it  is   meant  to  displace?      Is   it   less 
ambiguous,  or  less  hypotlietical  ?     We  are  asked  to  substitute  for 
the  exploded  notion  of  a  personal  God  a  negative  entity  of  which 
all  that  can  Avith  cei-tainty  be  affirmed  is  that  it  is  *'  not  we  our- 
selves," that  it  is  beyond  us  and  eternal.     All  else  is  to  be  set 
aside   as   personification  and  poetry,   or  '*  extra-behef."     But  an 
**  eternal-in-ourselves  "  making  for  righteousness  would  be  a  more 
intelligible,  an  equally  relevant,  and  verifiable  notion.     And  ho^ 
do  we  know  it  to  be  "  eternal,"  but  by  an  a  priori  process,  which—-* 
the   new  philosophy  would   disown  ?     We   are  supposed   to  b< 
conducted  by  the  help  of  this  definition  out  of  the  dim  regions  oi 
theological  haze,  to  the  icm^a  firma  of  verifiable  knowledge.     Is  it, 
then,  less  intricate  and  confusing  than  the  old  liistoric  concc] 
tion  which  it  is  intended  to  supplant  ?      No  one,  it  is  said,  "  hai 
discovered  the  nature  of  God  to  be  personal,  or  is  entitled  t( 
assert  that  God  lias  conscious  intelligence ^     But  W'c  are  told  to  look: 
to   "the   constitution  and  history  of  tilings,"  where  we  find  am. 
*'  eternal  tendency"  at  work  "  outside  of  us,  prevaihng  w^hether  we 
Avill  or  no,  whether  we  are  here  or  not;"  and  we  shall  find  that 
this    eternal   non-ego    "makes  for    righteousness."      The    special 
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merit  which  this  new  definition  claims  for  itself  is  that  it  is  a 
luminous  one,  and  within  the  range  of  experience,  where  it  can  be 
tested  and  verified.  In  this  demand  for  verification  Mr.  Arnold 
either  wishes  our  religious  philosophy  to  be  recast  in  temis  of  the 
exact  sciences,  and  nothing  accepted  in  the  sphere  of  psychology 
and  metaphysic,  which  cannot  be  reached  as  we  reach  conclusions 
in  mathematics ;  or  he  is  stating  the  most  trite  of  philosophical 
commonplaces,  viz.,  that  moral  ti-uth  is  not  susceptible  of  demon- 
strative evidence.  Are  not  the  terms  he  makes  use  of,  however, 
both  loose  and  deceptive  ?  This  "  making  for  righteousness  "  is 
meant  to  describe  the  action  of  a  vast  impersonal  tendency  every- 
where operative  towards  that  end.  But  surely  all  our  experience 
of  "tendency "  in  the  direction  of  righteousness  is  personal. 
Observation  of  the  results  of  human  action,  and  consequences  of 
wrong-doing  and  of  righteous  conduct  respectively,  shows  that 
certain  causes,  set  in  motion  by  ourselves  or  by  others,  issue  in 
certain  subjective  effects.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere 
of  experience,  we  not  only  get  no  fui-ther  than  the  observation 
of  successive  phenomena,  but  all  the  succession  we  observe  is 
personal ;  because  it  is  the  field  of  human  conduct  alone  that  is 
before  us.  Further,  in  thus  Umiting  ourselves,  another  fact  arrests 
our  notice.  If  there  be  a  stream  of  tendency  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness,  there  is  also  a  stream  of  tendency  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  wickedness.  There  are  two  main 
streams  of  tendency  flowing  through  the  universe,  into  one  or 
other  of  which  all  the  lesser  rills  of  moral  influence  flow.  We 
can  trace  their  fluctuating  course  from  the  earUest  ages  to  the 
present  time  ;  but  what  the  better  are  we  of  either,  as  a  solution 
of  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  univei'se  ?  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  limited  area  open  to  inductive  inference  and  the  verifica- 
tions of  experience,  we  cannot  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
but  a  single  stream  of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  and  beneficent, 
which  makes  for  righteousness  alone.  If  some  phenomena 
warrant  such  an  inference,  counter-appearances  suggest,  with 
equal  force,  the  operation  of  a  maKgnant  power,  making  per- 
sistently for  evil ;  and  with  two  antagonist  forces  in  perpetual 
collision,  *'  the  conditions  of  ditheism  are  complete." 

Returning  to  the  formula  against  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  directed 
so  many  shafts  of  sarcasm,  viz.,  that  God  is  "a  person  who  thinks 
and  loves,"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it  as  a  substan- 
tially accurate  definition  of  what  is  held  by  the  majority  of  theists ; 
though  few  perhaps  would  state  it  in  these  terms,  and  it  is  Kable 
to  misconception,  through  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article.  If  Mr. 
Arnold  were  merely  cautioning  his  generation  against  identifying 
its  notion  of  what  constitutes  personality  in  God  with  its  concept 
of  personaUty  in  man — if  his  teaching  on  this  point  were  but  a 
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warning  against  the  popular  tendency  to  assume  either  that  our 
human  nature  was  an  adequate  measure  of  the  Divine,  or  afforded 
our  onlyliglit  as  to  its  characteristics — it  would  be  most  salutary; 
though  only  a  continuation  of  the  famihar  message  of  the  seers 
of  Israel — a  modern  echo  of  the  prophetic  voices  of  the  Hebrew 
Church,  Avhen  they  affirmed  that  He  is  "  not  altogether  such  an  one 
as  ourselves/'  It  amounts,  however,  to  much  more  than  this.  It  is 
an  echo  of  the  dogma  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  eveiy  monistie 
system  of  speculation,  that  there  is  a  radical  inconsistency  or  con- 
tradiction between  the  notions  of  the  Personal  and  the  Infinite, 
so  that  we  cannot  combine  both  in  a  concept  which  conserves  the 
characteristics  of  each ;  but  must,  in  logical  consistency,  surrender 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them ;  in  short,  that  if  God  be  a  person 
He  cannot  be  mfinite,  and  if  infinite  He  must  be  impersonaL 
Personality  is  regarded  as,  in  all  cases,  essentially  limited,  and 
necessarily  bounded.  In  the  human  race,  the  personality  of  each 
man  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  isolation  from  his  fellows ;  and 
it  is  inferred  that  all  personality  consists  in  a  gathering  together  of 
self  at  a  centre  or  focus  of  individuality,  and  that  it  is  realizable 
and  real  only  in  its  separation  from,  and  exclusion  of,  other 
things  ;  while  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  are 
all-embracing,  all-surrounding,  excluding  nothing,  but  enfolding 
within  themselves  the  totality  of  existence.  Therefore  it  is  said,  if 
there  be  an  infinite  and  absolute  Being  in  the  univei-se,  nothing 
else  can  exist  beside  him.  He  will  take  up  and  include  within 
himself  nil  l)eing  whatsoever ;  but  in  so  doing  he  cannot  be  per- 
sonal :  for  the  personal  is  always  the  bounded,  the  fenced,  the 
separate,  the  enclosed. 

To  put  the  difficulty  which  the  theistic  solution  presents  in  its 
strong'est  light,  I  restate  the  problem  thus.  Endeavouring  to 
realize  the  infinite,  whether  in  space  or  in  time,  wc  may  begin  by  — ^' 
imagining- circles  beyond  circles,  systems  vaster  and  still  vaster,  .^^, 
lines  of  continuous  succession  unbroken  by  any  point  or  interval.  —  J- 
We  rise  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  and  pursue  the  journey  tilU"  ^ 
(mr  thought  sinks  paralyzed.  But  in  so  doing,  wc  have  never"  -«"  ^r 
really  got  one  step  bt^yond  the  finite.  By  such  imaginative  flights^^  "S 
along  the  lines  of   sequence  or  over  areas  of  space,    we   never-:*^  '^r 

approach  one  whit  nearer  to  the  Infinite,  because  the  vastest  con^ ^* 

ceivable  aggregate  of  finites  is  not  really  liker  it,  than  is  the  unit-^^  -^ 
ftom  which  we  start  in  the  process  of  multiplication.  The  one  is^^^ss  s 
1  )ut  the  other  **  writ  large."  Therefore  we  may  not  only  reach  the-* 
notion  as  well  before  the  journey  of  finite  thought  commences; 
but  if  we  reach  it  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  process  wholly  different 
from  an  expansion  of  the  finite,  and  by  the  exercise  of  anothe 
faculty.  We  may  do  so,  however,  in  a  moment,  not  by  a  multi- 
plication of  the  finite,  but  by  its  elimuiation — not  by  enlarging  the 
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notion,  but  by  abolishing  it.  All  conceivable  finites  being  before 
the  mind  as  an  indefinite  quantity,  we  may  say  Avith  Herder,  '*  These 
I  remove,  and  thou  [the  Infinite]  liest  all  before  me."  Thus  our 
thought  of  the  Infinite  is  not  a  pictorial  or  concrete  realization  of 
it  as  a  mental  image,  built  up  out  of  elements  furaished  by  sense- 
experience,  or  imaginatively  bodied  forth  on  the  inner  horizon  of 
the  mind.  We  do  not  attain  to  it  by  a  synthetic  process,  piecing 
together  a  multitude  of  finites,  sweeping  roimd  them,  and 
imagining  them  in  their  totality.  But  we  at  once  and  directly 
think  away  all  limitation,  and  abolish  the  finite  by  excluding 
individual  determinate  things  from  a  field  preoccupied  by  thought. 
Now,  with  this  idea  of  the  Infinite,  as  the  negation  of  the  finite, 
it  seems  difficult  to  conjoin  the  notion  of  anything  whatever  that 
is  personal ;  for  pereonaUty  manifests  itself  to  us  familiarly  under 
the  restrictions  of  finite  form;  and  as  the  one  notion  grows  clear, 
the  other  is  usually  dim.  It  is  difficult  to  conjoin  the  notion  of 
personality  even  with  that  of  the  indefinitely  vast.  As  you 
approach  the  latter,  the  former  seems  to  recede.  Is  there  an 
intellectual  stereoscope  through  which  the  two  notions  may  bo 
seen,  blent  in  the  unity  of  a  single  conception  ?  The  defined  idea 
of  personahty,  and  the  shadowy  notion  of  the  infinite,  may  be 
bracketed  together  under  a  common  term  which  expresses  them 
both ;  can  they  be  also  thought  in  conjunction  ?  and  have  we  any 
warrant  for  the  inference  that  they  do  actually  coalesce  in  the 
supreme  existence  which  we  call  God  ? 

All  that  we  seem  warranted  to  afBim  is  that  personality  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  under  which  the  Supreme  Being  manifests 
Himself,  not  that  it  is  exhaustive  of  the  phases  of  manifestation 
that  are  either  possible  or  actual.  With  entire  consistency,  there- 
fore, we  may  affirm  at  once  the  personality  and  the  transcendency 
of  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  affirm  that  He  is  a  person  as  we 
understand  the  tei-m,  and  tliat  lie  is  more  than  a  person,  as  we 
undei-stand  it.  If  we  believe  that  eveiything  distinctive  of  human 
pereonality  exists  in  God  in  more  exalted  phases,  we  are  also 
forced  to  believe  that  infinitelj^  more  that  is.  diff'erent  from  it  co- 
exists within  that  nature.  In  other  words,  though  we  recognize 
certain  features^vithin  the  Divine  Infinitude  analogous  to  the  per- 
sonality of  which  we  are  conscious,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may 
identify  the  two,  and  take  the  human  as  the  measure  of  the  Divine. 

What  then  is  our  warrant  for  assuming  an  analoffy  which  does 
not  amount  to  an  identitUy  and  in  thus  affirming  the  existence  of  a 
Personality  that  is  at  once  real  and  transcendent,  or  (if  we  may 
venture  on  the  distinction)  human  though  not  anthropomorphic  ? 

The  radical  feature  of  personality,  as  kno^\m  to  us,  whether 
apprehended  by  self-consciousness,  or  recognized  in  the  other 
beings  who  surround  us,  is  the  survival  of  the  permanent  self 
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under  all  the  fleeting  or  deciduous  phases  of  experience,  the 
personal  identity  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion^  "I  am." 
\\Tiile  my  thoughts,  feeliQgs,  acts,  pass  away  and  perish,  I  exists 
continue  to  Kve,  and  gi^ow  in  the  fulness  of  experience.  Beneath 
the  shows  of  things,  the  everlasting  flux  and  reflux  of  phenomenal 
change,  a  substance  or  interior  essence  survives.  Now,  limitation 
is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  of  that  notion.  There  may  not  only  be- 
an everlasting  succession  of  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,^^. 
acts  of  consciousness  in  pei-petual  series,  while  the  substantial  an 
permanent  self  remains  underneath  the  evanescent  phenomena 
but  the  thought,  feeling,  &c.,  may  have  an  infinite  range,  an 
be  all-pervasive  and  inter-penetrating  at  every  spot  within  tin 
univeree.  Limitation  does  not  directly  enter  into  the  notion  o&r  ^ 
personality.  The  action  of  a  personal  being  is  limited  by  thefn^  ^t 
material  on  which  he  works,  by  his  surroimdings  and  circum — 
stances ;  and  our  personalities  are  Umited  by  other  things  because 
they  surroimd  us ;  but  if  we  surrounded  them,  and  pervaded 
finite  things  by  omnipresent  energy,  the  Umitation  would  b^^  ^e 
simply  a  mode  of  action  and  a  condition  of  activity.  It  does  no^  ^ZDt 
therefore  follow  from  our  experience  of  limitation  that  in  bein^^^  jg 
conscious,  the  conscious  nature  must  be  limited  by  the  presence  -^e 
and  eu\'ironment  of  others.  It  may  be  unlimited  in  act,  iinshackleca^  -=d 
by  conditions,  spontaneous  in  all  it  does,  though  it  acts  througK'— i 
the  instrumentality  and  agency  of  others. 

To  state  the  question  otherwise  :  Is  separateness  from  othe  -=^r 
existences  equivalent  to  finitude  ?  Does  the  one  notion  carry  tli*  ^«e 
other  with  it  or  within  it  ]  All  finite  existences  are  separate  on  —mo 
from  another,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  existence  that  i^Knis 

separate  from  others  is  finite.     That  infinite  existence  which  w e 

conceive  as  the  simple  negation  of  the  finite  may,  nevertheleu  % 
pervade  it  in  an  unlimited  manner ;  and  the  idea  of  a  fence  cr  3r 
boundary  is  not  involved  in  the  notion  of  Personality  in  tli  ^ne 
abstract,  though  it  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  finite  pcrsonahlj^  JT' 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  if  a  being  is  personal,  it  must  o  ^^on 
that  account  be  simply  one  out  of  many — difierentiated  fror^  ^rn\ 
others  by  reason  of  its  personality.  Its  personaUty  is  not  tl 
cause  of  its  separateness  and  differentiation.  It  cannot  exist  oi 
of  all  relation  to  other  beings  ;  for  all  ^.ristence  (or  the  emergenc 
of  being  in  definite  forms  and  relations)  impUes  separateness  fronr 
others.  But  though  particular  existence  is  what  it  is  in  \irtue 
other  existences  determining  and  conditionmg  it,  and  we,  in  ou. 
limitation,  cannot  be  conscious  of  om-  own  personahty,  excep 
under  the  condition  of  a  non-ego  beside  us,  it  is  quite  an  illegiti 
mate  inference  from  this  to  affirm  that  personality  cannot  exist  a" 
all,  or  be  consciously  realized  at  all,  except  under  the  condition  o: 
a  limiting  non-ego.    It  is  conceivable  that  the  non-ego  would  vanisb^' 
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in  the  case  of  a  being  that  was  transcendent  and  a  Ufe  that  was 
all-pervasive.  That  the  dualism  involved  in  all  finite  conscious- 
ness should  vanish  in  the  case  of  the  Infinite  may  be  difficult  to 
reaUze  ;  but  to  affirm  that  in  all  cases  self-consciousness  impUes  a 
centre,  or  focus,  at  which  the  scattered  rays  of  individuaUty  are 
gathered  up,  is  assuredly  to  transgress  by  the  unwarranted  use  of 
a  physical  analogy. 

I  quote  from  Strauss,  who  always  states  liis  case  with  force  and 
clearness : — 

"  The  modem  monotheistic  conception  of  God  has  two  sides,  that  of  the 
Absolute  and  that  of  the  Personal,  which,  although  united  in  llini,  are  so 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  two  qualities  are  sometimes  found  in 
one  person,  one  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  father's  side,  the  other  to 
the  mother's.  The  one  element  is  the  Hebrew  Christian,  the  other  the 
Greco-philosophical  contribution  to  our  conception  of  God.  Wo  may  say 
that  we  inherit  from  the  Old  Testament  the  '  Lord-God,'  from  the  New  the 
' Grod-Father,'  but  from  the  Greek  philosophy  the  'Godhead,'  or  the 
'Absolute.'"*' 

So  far  well,  and  excellently  put.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  these 
notions,  seemingly  incompatible,  are  united  in  our  modem 
monotheism,  "in  the  same  manner  as  two  qualities  are  some- 
times found  in  one  person,"  does  not  that  mitigate  the  difficulty 
of  realizing  both  as  imiting  in  one  transcendent  Personality  ?  As 
two  streams  of  hereditary  influence  unite  to  form  one  river  of 
personaUty  in  a  single  individual,  and  as  two  great  conceptions  of 
God  have  survived  in  the  world,  and  alternately  come  to  the 
front  in  the  mind  of  the  race  (call  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  the 
Hebraic  and  the  Hellenic),  cannot  these  be  supposed  to  unite  in 
one  vast  stream  of  Transcendent  Being  ?  And  are  not  the  two 
conceptions  merely  diflferent  ways  of  interpreting  that  supreme 
Existence  which  both  equally  recognize  ?  But  if  we  inherit  these 
notions  from  the  sources  wliich  Strauss  so  happily  indicates,  why 
proceed  to  disown  one  half  of  the  inheritance,  and  cast  out  the 
Jewish  as  aiiy  and  unverifiable,  while  the  Greek  is  retained  as 
the  real  and  the  scientific  ?  If  we  are  indebted  to  both,  why 
refuse  one  half  of  the  legacy,  or  construe  it  as  the  ghostly  shadow, 
and  the  other  as  the  enduring  substance  ?  Was  not  the  mono- 
theism of  the  Jew  at  least  a  historical  discipline  to  the  human 
consciousness  in  the  interpretation  of  a  real  side  of  the  mystery, 
which,  in  its  fulness,  eluded  him,  as  it  baffled  the  Greek  ontologists? 
Was  it  not  at  least  as  luminous  and  satisfying  a  translation  of 
that  mysterious  text  which  the  ever-changeful  universe  presented 
to  both  ?  If  we  admit  that  the  Jewish  notion  of  personaUty  de- 
generated at  times  into  an  anthropomorphism  that  was  crude  and 
scarcely  more  elevated  than  the  polytheism  which  it  supplanted ; 
nevertheless,  the   emphasis  which  it  laid  on  the  distinction  and 

♦    Old  and  Now  Faith,  p.  121. 
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separateness  of  God  from  the  world  was  part  of  the  historic 
education  of  the  race,  just  as  the  emphasis  which  the  Greek  miud 
laid  on  the  unity  which  underlies  all  separateness  was  another  part- 
of  that  many-sided  education. 

But  the  supposition  that  "personality  implies  a  limit"  is  largeljr 
due  to  thct  physical  or  semi-physical  notions  that  have  gathered^ 
round  the  idea  of  a  throne  on  which  a  monarch  is  seated.     If  we?r 
give  up  this  notion  of  a    throne,  *'a  court,"  and  "a  retinue  oi 
angels,*'  and  even  renounce  that  of  a  local  heaven  as  an  "optica      ^\ 
illusion,"    we  shall  not  thus   **  lose  every  attribute    of  persona" 
existence  and  action,"  as  Strauss  tells  us  we  must.     Every  rationa. 
theist,  nay,  every  thoughtful  man,  understands  that  these  ideas 
a  ''  throne,"  &c.,  are  the  mere  symbolical  drapeiy  which  has  beex: 
wrapped  around  the  spiritual  notion  by  the  reaUstic  imaginatior" 
of  the  Jews.     The  whole  of  the  sensuous  imagery  under  whic^^LZ^h 
the  Divine  Nature  is  portrayed,  as  well  as  the  material  figtii 
which  are  inlaid  in  every   sentence   in  which  we  speak  of  tl 
spiritual,  arc  more  aids  to  the  imaginative  faculty — the  steps  < 
a  ladder  on  which  we  rise  in  order  that  we  may  transcend  thei 
symbols  (just  as  we  find  that  a  realization  of  indefinite  areas  < 
space  or  interv^als  of  time  helps  us  in  the  transcendent  act 
which  we  think  away  the  finite  and  reach  the  infinite).    But  thj 
God  is,  to  quote  the  ancient  formula,  "  all  in  the  whole  and  all 
every  part"  (as  the  soul  is  in  the  body),  not    localized  at  ai: 


centre — this  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  theology.  The  noti( 
of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  has  coloured  much  of  our  Westei 
theology,  that  Buch  symbols  as  those  associated  with  royalty  mu 
be  taken  literally,  and  not  as  the  *'  iigures  of  the  tnie,'*  is  expressl 
rejected  in  some  of  the  definitions  of  the  Church  itself.  An 
further,  there  is  scarcely  an  idea  eonnc^eted  with  the  monotheis: 
of  the  Jews,  such  as  king,  judge,  lawgiver,  father,  in  refereucn^^^^- 
to  which  there  are  not  express  statements  within  the  sacred  boolrrrr=is 
of  the  nation,  cautioning  it  against  a   lifeml  application  of  theF==^^' 

terms  to  the  Infinite.     The  prophets  saw  their  inadequacy  and  fe '-^^ 

their  poverty  while  they  used  them.     Yet  they  could  not  avoi 
using  tlieiii.     They  could  not  speak  to  the   mass  of  the  nation 
other  than  symbolic  language,  any  more  than  the  leadei-s  of  tb 
Greek  schools  could  have  dispensed  Avith  their  esoteric,  and  ma< 
the  crowds  in   the  agora  understand  their  speculations  on  pui 
being.     If  we  are  to  speak  of  God  at  all  in   human   words,  w 
nnist  employ  the  inadequate  medium  of  metaphoric  speech ;  aii-   ^ 
*•  jealousy  to  resist  metaphor"  does  not,  as  Francis  Ne^\^nan  sa}"^- 
*'  testify  to  depth  of  insight."*  In  their  horror  of  anthropomorpliisr^'* 

*  *'  To  To^uAo  to  sp.'.i':  of  Oofl  as  loving  an<I  planning,  as  grioving  and  Rvmpathizin^jr 
without  tho  protest  of  a  fpuisi^  will  not  t(?n<l;"  ho  adds,  "  to  clearer  intellectual  Tie"**** 
(for  what  ■;.:.  So  darkoi  ;*  ;  but  will  muddy  tlr?  f-p'ingsof  affection.'* — The  Soui^  p. 29. 
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our  ontologists  have  rarefied  their  notion  of  the  ultimate  principle 
of  existence  into  a  mere  abstraction,  a  blank  formless  essence,  a 
mere  vacuum.  But  in  making  free  use  of  anthropomorphic 
language,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  necessarily  partial  and  wholly 
inadequate  :  and  we  exclude  from  our  notion  of  personahty  which 
it  thus  imperfectly  describes  every  anthropomorphic  feature  that 
savours  of  limitation,  while  we  retain  the  notion  of  a  Being  that  is 
personal  and  yet  infinite. 

That  personality  cannot  co-exist  with  infinity  is  a  groundless 
assumption,  without  speculative  warrant  or  experiential  proof. 
Let  us  see.  It  is  essential  to  all  personahty  that  the  person 
"  thinks  and  loves,"  as  Mr.  Arnold  puts  it.  But  are  thought  and 
emotion  only  susceptible  of  finite  action,  and  adequate  to  eflfect 
finite  ends  ?  Or,  if  the  stream  to  which  they  give  lise  be  limited, 
may  not  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  be  infinite  ?  Can  we  not 
realize  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Personahty,  within  which  the 
whole  universe  Kves,  moves,  and  has  its  being,  and  which  has 
that  universe  as  an  area  in  which  to  manifest  its  thought,  feeling, 
and  pui-pose  ?  May  not  that  intelKgence,  traces  of  which  we  see 
everywhere  in  the  physical  order — that  purpose,  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  which  there  is  no  gap  or  chasm  anywhere — be  the  varying 
index  of  an  omnipresent  Personahty  I  Into  thought  and  emotion 
themselves  the  idea  of  restriction  does  not  enter ;  although,  when- 
ever they  appear  in  special  acts  or  concrete  instances,  they 
assume  a  finite  form.  They  are  then  hmited  by  each  other,  and 
by  their  opposites,  as  well  as  by  every  specific  existence  in  which 
they  respectively  appear.  But  to  themselves  in  the  abstract  the 
idea  of  limitation  no  more  appei'tains,  than  it  is  necessarily  bound 
up  with  the  notion  of  power  or  energy.  This,  however,  is  to 
anticipate. 

We  are  deceived  when  we  carry  the  analogy  of  a  bodily  centre 
and  a  physical  circumference,  by  which  our  own  personality  is 
"  cabined  and  confined,"  over  into  the  realm  of  nature  and  the 
infinite.  To  the  Infinite  there  can  be  neither  centre  nor  circum- 
ference ;  or  we  may  say  the  centre  is  everywhere,  and  the  cir- 
cumference nowhere.  But  if  the  attributes  of  mind  or  inteUigence 
are  revealed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe  open  to 
our  inspection,  is  it  impossible  to  conjoin  with  the  notion  of  their 
infinite  range  the  idea  of  a  Person  to  whom  they  belong,  in  whom 
they  inhere,  and  of  whose  essence  they  are  the  many-sided 
manifestation  ?  Is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  supposing  their 
conjunction  over  the  whole  universe  than  in  realizing  their  coin- 
cidence at  any  one  spot  within  it  ?  It  is  assuredly  not  the  mere 
extent  of  the  area  that  constitutes  the  difficulty  of  their  con- 
junction. 

We  thus  come  back  to  what  has  somehow  lain  at  the  root  of 
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every  theistic  argument.     Is  the  universe  in  any  sense  intelli- 
gible ?     Can  it  be  read,  understood,  and  interpreted  by  us  at  all  ? 
or  does  it  present  an  "untranslatable  text,"  which  we  in  vain 
attempt  to  decipher  ?     When  we  say  that  phenomena  are  organ- 
ized— ^what  do  we  mean  by  the  statement  ?    When  we  speak  of 
them  as  correlated,  reciprocal,  ordered,  the  parts  of  a  whole— what 
do  we  mean  by  these  terms  ?     We  are  not  projecting  our  owH 
thoughts  outwards  on  the  face  of  external  nature ;  we  are  engaged 
in  deciphering  an  inscription  that  is  written  there.     We  are  inter- 
preting an  objective  reaUty.     Even  in  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception, distinguishing  one  phenomenon  from  another,  wo  virtually 
assume  the  presence  of  mind  within  the  univerae;  and  in  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world,  we  have  an  experience  suggest- 
ing the  theistic  inference. 

A  solution  of  the  problem  of  theism  may  thus  be  found  in  the 
answer  we  give  to  the  question,  Are  we  warranted  in  inter- 
preting the  universe  in  terms  of  intelligence  ?  We  are  accustomed 
to  think,  both  popularly  and  scientifically,  that  we  know  some- 
thing of  nature ;  and  we  co-ordinate  our  knowledge  in  the  several 
sciences.  But  they  all  start  from  the  presupposition,  that  we  do 
not  project  our  own  thought  into  nature,  but  that  natural  pheno- 
mena are  themselves  intelligible  to  us.  And  all  the  departmental 
groups  of  human  knowledge  take  for  granted  a  general  doctrine 
of  the  knowable.  We  speak  as  aimlessly  in  our  most  exact  and 
scientific  language  as  if  we  talked  at  random,  if  we  do  not  find 
thought  and  reason  within  all  natural  phenomena  as  their  sub- 
strate, their  essence,  their  presupposition.  Even  if  we  profess 
ourselves  agnostics,  and  take  refuge  in  a  confession  of  ignorance, 
under  the  seerning  modesty  which  disclaims  insight,  there  lurks  a 
latent  doctrine  of  knowledge.  If  we  hold  that  all  knowledge 
reaches  us  through  the  senses,  and  that  we  possess  nothing 
higher  than  "transformed  sensations,"  still  behind  this  theory 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  by  experience  lies  the  unelimin- 
able  element  wliich  transcends  it,  and  which  is  unconsciously 
taken  for  granted  in  every  theoretical  explanation  of  things  as 
they  are.  If  tlierefore  mind  be  legible  in  nature,  and  we  cannot 
construe  a  single  phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena  otherwise 
than  in  terms  of  intelKgence,  our  interpretation  is  not  the  result 
of  unconscious  ideaUzation.  It  is  the  discernment  of  objective 
reality,  the  recognition  of  the  eternal  mind  in  the  everlasting  pro- 
cesses of  manifestation. 

Finding  ever^^vhere  the  signs  of  mind  in  the  correlations  and 
successions  of  phenomena,  we  interpret  the  whole  series  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  personal  essence  underljdng  it ;  for  of  mind 
that  is  impersonal  we  cannot  form  a  notion.  Do  not  all  the  forms 
of  finite  being,  the  specializations  of  existence,  and  the  succes- 
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sions  of  phenomena,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Essence  in  which  all  specialization  is  lost,  a  whole  in 
which  all  succession  is  merged  ?  Does  not  every  series  or  succes- 
sion of  parts  lead  the  mind  directly  to  a  "  imity  where  no  division 
is  ?"  It  cannot  rest  in  the  particular  and  the  fmgmentary, 
because  these  are  evanescent.  But  if  it  interprets  the  individual 
and  the  fragmentary  in  terms  of  intelligence,  it  cannot  cease  to 
do  so  when  it  rises  to  the  supreme  Unity  in  which  these  are 
abolished. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  we  do  not  know  what  constitutes 
the  inmost  essence  of  personality  under  all  the  shifting  phases  of 
experience ;  and,  on  that  account,  there  is  an  element  of  vague- 
ness attaching  to  the  idea.  But  we  are  aware  of  our  own 
identity  or  self-hood,  surviving  while  the  successive  waves  of 
experience  rise  and  fall:  and  that  the  eternal  essence  or  ever- 
lasting Substance  of  the  universe  should  be  supremely  conscious 
of  self,  through  the  ceaseless  change  and  turmoil  of  creation,  is 
conceivable  enough.  It  may  be  that  infinitude  alone  suppHes  the 
condition  for  a  perfect  consciousness  of  pereonality,  and  that  our 
finiteness,  as  Lotze  teaches,  is  "not  a  productive  condition  of 
personahty,  but  rather  a  liindering  banier  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment."* If  there  be  difficulty  in  thus  conceiving  of  a  pei*sonaHty 
which  can  dispense  with  a  non-ego^  as  the  condition  of  its  activity 
— which  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  distinction  between  self 
and  not-self — and  if,  in  consequence,  we  are  unable  to  compress 
our  belief  in  the  Divine  Personality  within  the  mould  of  a  logical 
formula,  "  let  it "  (as  Mr.  Greg  says  of  the  belief  in  immortality), 
**  let  it  rest  in  the  vague  if  you  would  have  it  rest  unshaken ;"  "it 
is  maintainable  so  long*  as  it  is  suffered  to  remain  nebulous  and 
unoutlined."  The  very  grandeur  of  the  term  "God"  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  includes  not  less,  but  so  much  more  than  any 
specific  description  could  embrace  within  it.  The  reality  tran- 
scends every  definition  of  it ;  and  our  various  theoretical  explana- 
tions of  the  fact,  which  appeals  to  our  consciousness  unceasingly, 
and  in  forms  so  manifold,  are  just  as  many  ways  by  which  we 
successively  register  our  own  insight.  We  put  into  intelhgible 
shape  a  conviction  which,  the  moment  we  define  it,  is  felt  to 
transcend  our  definitions  immeasurably. 

But  are  our  definitions  ever  correct?  Are  they  accurate  so  far 
as  they  go,  while  admittedly  incomplete?  They  may  be  so, 
without  claiming  to  be  either  final,  or  exhaustive  of  that  which 
they  endeavour  to  define.  They  are  the  result  of  the  efibrts  of 
the  reason  to  fonnulate,  or  reduce  to  intellectual  shape,  a  convic- 
tion which  has  several  distinct  roots,  but  which  is  not  invariable. 


*  MicrocosmuB,  iii.  p.  575. 
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or  steadily  luminous,  or  always  irresistible,    ff  v*re  can,  by  reasoii, 
scatter  the  a  priori  difficulties  which  seem  to  gather  roimd  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Personality,  it  may  be  left  to  the  workings  of 
intuition  to  reveal  the  positive  fact,  a  posteriori  in  the  flash  of 
occasional  inspiration.      If  the  Divine  presence  were   obtruded 
upon  the  inward  eye,  as  material  objects  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  the  faculties  that  recognize  it  would  be  dazzled,  and  unable 
to  note  or  register  anything  besides.     And  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  endless  discussion,  and  the  perpetual  shock  of  contro- 
versy in  reference  to  it,  is  only  to  be  expected.    If  the  aspects 
imder  which  God  is  revealed  vary  perpetually,  if  He  at  once 
surrounds  and  pervades  us,  yet  withdraws  from  our  gaze,  the  ever- 
lasting controversy  of  the  ages,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  systems  that 
now  assert  and  now  dispense  with  His  presence,  are  most  easily 
explained;    and    the    perpetual    resuscitation   of    debate  (after 
solutions   have  been   advanced  by  the  score)  is  proof  of  the 
working  of  an  instinct  which  rises  higher  than  these  proofs  them- 
selves.    They  are  all  of  them  (ontological,  cosmological,  teleolo- 
gical,  and  the  rest)  merely  historical  memorials  of  the  efforts  of  the 
human  race  to  vindicate  to  itself  the  existence  of  a  Reality  of  which  it  u 
conscious,  but  which  it   cannot  perfectly  define.     In  their  complete 
forms,  they  are  simply  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  combined  to  account  for,  and  to  defend  to  others, 
the  existence  of  that  Reality. 

Thus  that  our  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Personality  is  often 
dormant,  says  nothing  against  its  reality  or  tiiistwortliiness  wheu 
it  is  stirred  to  life.  It  rather  tells  the  other  way.  What  is  cease- 
lessly obtruded  on  our  notice  is  not  more  true,  by  reason  of  its 
ob\nousnes8,  than  what  is  flashed  upon  it  in  moments  of  transient 
ecstasy  or  insight.  We  are  not  always  on  the  mountain-tops. 
We  cannot  breathe  the  ethereal  air  for  ever,  or  Hve  in  the  white 
light  of  a  never-ceasing  apocalypse.  But  these  are  surely  the 
supreme  moments  of  discernment.  No  one  can  rationally  affirm 
that  the  duller  flats  of  mental  life,  in  which  our  powers  are 
arrested  and  distracted  by  a  mutipKcity  of  objects  surrounding 
them,  our  thoughts  embarrassed  by  contingency  and  change,  are 
more  significant  of  the  truth  of  things,  than  those  in  which  our 
faculties  are  kindled  into  life  by  the  sense  of  a  reality  appeal- 
ing to  them,  and  yet  concealing  itself  from  their  scrutiny.  Nor 
will  the  general  consciousness  of  the  race  admit  that  these  are 
times  of  mere  idealistic  trance  and  poetic  illusion.  Rather  are  they 
times  of  inspiration,  in  which  we  see  beyond  appearances,  and 
beneath  all  semblance,  into  the  inner  life  of  things. 

The  question  has  so  many  sides  that,  at  the  risk  of  some  repeti- 
tion, it  may  be  restated  thus.  It  is  said  that  a  definite  limitation 
is  involved  in  all  activity,  and  that  if  there  be  an  infinite  Personality 
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it  is  doomed  to  everlasting  repose  without  act  or  sign  of  energy ; 
for  to  act  is  to  be  limited  by  the  conditions  of  activity.     It  is  said 
that  every  specific  mode  of  energy  which  takes  shape  in  a  deter- 
minate form  is  ipso  facto  limited ;  that  power  emerging  from  its 
latent  state,  and  ahomng  itself  in  the  theatre  of  finite  existence, 
limits  itself  by  its  relation  to  the  things  on  which  it  operates ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  only  the  indeterminate  that  is  strictly  the  un- 
limited and  infinite.    But  in  the  first  place,  is  not  power  in  its 
latent  state  (i,e.  unmanifested,  imspeciaUzed,  in  a  concrete  form) 
more   limited  in  its  retirement,  and  hampered   by  its  seclusion, 
than  it  would  be  in  its    energy  and  activity?     Character  is  not 
limited  by  the  special  acts  in  which  it  is  revealed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  varied  its  features,  the  greater  and  fuller  is  the  character. 
It  is  not  the  absence  of  definite  characteristics  that  proves  one 
nature  to  be  richer  than  another,  but  their  number,  their  intensity, 
their   manifoldness,   and  their  range.     (2.)  A  limit  may  be   self- 
imposed,  and  if  so  it  is  simply  one  of  the  conditions  imder  which  alone 
poTver  can  manifest  itself.    Resistance  reveals  power,  by  giving 
an  opportunity  for  energy  to  overcome  the  barrier.     Power  imre- 
edsted  is  power  unmanifested,  and  may  be  conceived  of  as  latent 
Iieat ;  but  it  is  the  presence  of  some  obstacle  to  be  overcome  that 
shows  the  power  of  that  which  subdues  it,  in  the  act  of  jaelding 
and  being  overthrown.       It   may  be  conceded   that  whenever 
power  is  put  in  exercise,  and  results  in  a  definite  act,  inasmuch  as 
the  act  immediately  becomes  one  of  the  miUion  hnks  iu  the  chain 
of  finite  things,  it  is  limited  by  its  relation  to  the  rest.     But  the 
fountain-head  of  energy  whence  the  act  has  come  forth  to  play 
its  part  in  the  theatre  of  existence  is  imafiected  by  that  limitation. 
In  short,  the  act  may  be  Umited,  while  the  Agent  is  not.     (3.) 
The  actual  conditions  under  which  we  live,  and  under  which  our 
personaHty  works,  prove  that  the  veiy  existence  of  a  barrier  in 
Bome   directions  enlarges,  deepens,  and  widens  our  personality  in 
other  directions  (e.g.  the  limitation  or  restriction  involved  in  all 
duty).     And  this  is  not  because  of  any  mere  law  of  compensation, 
and  that  what  is  lost  on  one  side  is    gained  on  another,    but 
because   without   the   limit    or    constraint,  the  highest  form   of 
activity  could  not  possibly  exist. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  is  experienced,  not  when  we 
attempt  to  construe  to  our  minds  the  existence  of  the  Divine 
Personality  alone,  but  when  we  try  to  conceive  it  in  its  relation  to 
humanity,  in  fact  when  we  endeavour  to  reaUze  the  co-existence  of 
the  Infinite  with  the  finite.  So  long  as  we  tliink  only  of  the 
Infinite,  there  is  no  logical  puzzle,  and  the  intellectually  consistent 
scheme  of  pantheism  emerges ;  so  long  again  as  we  think  only  of 
the  finite,  there  is  no  dilemma,  though  we  seem  locked  in  the 
embrace  of  an  atheistic  system.     But  try  to  combine  the  infinite 
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with  the  finite  (the  former  being  not  the  mere  expansion  of  the 
latter,  but  its  direct  negation),  and  in  the  dualism  which  their 
union  forces  upon  us,  a  grave  difficulty  seems  to  lurk.     What  ia 
the  relation  which  the  innumerable  creatures  that  exist  bear  to 
the  all-surrounding  Essence  ?     It  cannot  be  similar  to  that  which 
the  planets  bear  to  the  sim,  round  which  they  revolve ;  for  the  son 
is  only  a  vaster  finite,  Uke  its  satelKtes.    And  God  +  the  universe 
is  not  a  sum  of  being,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sun  -f-  ^^®  plane- 
taiy  bodies.     How  then  can  there  be  two  substances,  a  finite  and 
an  infinite  ?    Does  not  the  latter  necessarily  quench  the  former  by 
its  very  presence  ?     As  a  child  of  four  years  once  put  it,  "  If  God 
be  everywhere,  how  could  there  be  any  room  for  us  ?  " 

We  must  admit  that  if  God  be  "  the  sum  of  all  reality  "  (as  the 
Eleatics,  the  later  Platonists,  Erigena,  Spinoza,  and  Hegel  have 
maintained),  then,  since  we  are  a  part  of  that  sum,  we  are  neces- 
sarily included  within  the  Divine  essence.  Further,  if  there  be 
but  one  substance  in  the  imiverse,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  consciousness,  together  with  those  of  the  external  world, 
are  but  the  vaiying  phases  which  that  single  reahty  assumes, 
then  it  matters  not  what  it  is  called — a  force,  a  cause,  a  person, 
a  substance,  a  life,  God — all  that  is,  is  of  it  This  is  the  pan- 
theistic solution  of  the  problem,  which  has  fascinated  so  many  of 
the  subtlest  minds.  It  has,  of  course,  been  met  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  time,  or  the  commencement  of  finite  existence  at 
a  particular  instant  by  the  fiat  of  a  Creator.  Many  believe  tliis  to 
be  essential  to  theism,  and  are  afraid  that  if  we  allow  a  perpetual 
cosmos,  we  dispewse  with  an  eternal  God,  except  as  an  opift^ 
mundi;  that  if  we  do  not  affirm  the  origin  of  tlie  universe  e.r  n/Aifo. 
we  arc  luiable  to  maintain  the  separateness  of  God  from  it,  and 
his  transcendency.  I  see  no  warrant  for  this.  To  affirm  tliat  if 
til  ere  were  no  absolute  start  of  existence,  out  of  blank  nonentity 
into  manifested  being,  we  have  no  evidence  of  God  at  all,  or 
only  the  signs  of  an  eternally  hampered  Deity  (a  mere  supple 
mcnt  to  the  sum  of  existence)  is  altogether  illegitimate.  For  the 
oWflence  of  Divine  action  would  then  be  dependent  on  the  signs 
of  past  effort,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  stupendous  stroke,  crisis,  or 
start  of  energy.  Why  may  not  the  stoiy  of  the  luiiverso  be 
rather  interpreted  as  the  everlasting  effect  of  an  eternal  cause? 
Do  we  need  an  origin  in  time,  if  we  have  a  perpetual  genesis 
a  ceaseless  becoming,  co-eval  with  the  everlasting  cause?  Whicb 
is  the  grander,  which  the  more  realizable  notion,  to  suppose 
Nature  at  one  moment  non-existent,  and  the  next  "  flashed  into 
material  reality  at  the  fiat  of  Deity,"  or  to  suppose  it  etemallj' 
plastic  under  the  power  of  an  Artificer  who  is  peipetnaUy 
fashioning  it  through  all  the  cycles  of  progi'essive  change?  K 
is  not  the  actual  entrance  or  the  possible  exit  of  existence  that 
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we  have  to  explain,  but  its  manipulations,  the  rise  of  organiza- 
tions and  their  decay,  the  evolution  and  succession  of  varied 
types  of  Ufe ;  and  it  is  these  which  attest  the  presence  of  an  in- 
dwelling and  immediately  acting  God. 

Dualism,  therefore,  finds  its  speculative  warrant,  not  in  any 
assiuned  act  of  creation,  but  in  the  eternal  necessities  of  the  case,  in 
the  double  element  involved  in  all  knowledge,  and  such  experiential 
facts  as  those  of  sense-perception  and  intuition  generally. 

To  get  rid  of  the  dualism  of  monotheistic  theory,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  limit  the  Infinite,  -Spinoza  adopted  the  old 
monistic  position ;  holding  God  and  nature  to  be  but  the  eternal 
cause  and  the  everlasting  effect,  natura  naturans  and  natura  naturata. 
This  theory,  however,  affords  no  explanation  of  how  the  mind  of 
man  blossoms  into  a  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  how  the  finite 
knower  reaches  the  conception  of  the  Infinite.  Whatever  is 
attained  by  the  mind  of  the  knower  is  itself  a  development  of  the 
infinite,  a  psychological  act  of  recognition  by  a  being  which  is 
itself  only  a  wave  on  the  sea  of  existence.  Dualism  explains  the 
apprehension  of  the  one  by  the  other,  in  its  affirmation  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  obtained  imder  the  conditions  of  contrast  and 
difference,  and  thus  reaches  us  in  pairs  of  opposites.  It  does  not 
affirm  that  in  order  to  the  consciousness  of  personaUty  in  the 
Infinite  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  recognition  of  self  and  not- 
self,  of  self  and  the  universe;  but  it  affirms  that  to  the  finite 
knower  it  must  be  so  ;  that  to  him  subject  impUes  object,  and  ego 
the  iion-ego ;  that  the  two  are  given  together,  and  are  realizable 
only  in  union.  On  every  monistic  theory  of  the  universe,  how- 
ever, the  question  "  Where  is  God  to  be  foimd  ?  "  is  meaningless ; 
the  '*  search  for  God  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  because  the 
seeker  and  the  search,  the  quest  and  the  qucesitai^  and  the  qtujesitum, 
are  all  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  Dualism  is 
involved  in  the  very  notion  of  a  search. 

Further,  to  take  for  granted  that  the  infinite  is  that  which 
quenches  the  finite,  which  abolishes  and  absorbs  it,  is  to  beg  the 
whole  question  in  debate.  This  supersession  of  the  finite  by  the 
infinite  is  speculatively  as  illegitimate  as  is  the  acosmism  of 
Spinoza.  It  is  true  that  we  reach  the  idea  of  the  infinite  by 
removing  the  finite  out  of  the  way.  But  then  the  act  of  exclusion 
or  absorption,  being  an  act  of  thought,  constitutes  one  term  of  a 
relation.  If  we  can  think  of  the  infinite  at  all,  we  have  a  mental 
concept  which  stands  contrasted  with  that  of  the  finite,  and  thus 
again  dualism  emerges.  Though  om*  conception  of  the  infinite  is 
reached  by  the  abolition  of  the  finite,  it  does  not  follow  that  if  an 
Infinite  Being  exists,  no  finite  can  co-exist  with  it.  For  the  latter 
is  not  only  given  as  the  prior  fact  of  consciousness,  but  when  we 
proceed  to  eliminate  it,  the  act  of  thinking  it  away,  being  finite, 
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supplies  Tis  with  the  iineliminable  element  of  dualistic  relation  and 
difference. 

In  all  thought  and  consciousness  dualism  emerges,  because 
there  is  invariably  a  subject  and  an  object,  a  knower  and  a  thing 
known.  But  do  these  limit  each  other  ?  How  so  ?  We  always 
know  in  part ;  bul  the  object  we  discern  may  be  recognized  by 
us  as  infinite,  in  the  very  act  of  knowing  it  in  part.  We  may  be 
aware  that  the  thing  we  apprehend  in  its  inmost  nature  trans- 
cends our  apprehension  of  it;  while  the  latter  fact  does  not 
aboUsh  the  former  or  jeduce  our  supposed  knowledge  to 
ignorance.  While,  therefore,  all  our  knowledge  enters  the  mind 
imder  dualistic  conditions,  this  psychological  fact  does  not  relegate 
every  object  known  by  us  to  the  category  of  the  finite,  or  prevent 
the  direct  knowledge  of  God  in  His  infinity  and  transcendency. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that,  with  a  double  element  in  all  cognition, 
the  one  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  as  some  of  the 
advocates  of  nescience  contend.  They  are  both  equally  positive 
and  equally  negative,  since  each  is  antithetic  of  the  other,  and  yet 
its  supporting  background  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  One  of 
the  two  may  be  prominent  and  proximate  at  a  particular  moment, 
but  the  other  is  invariably  present  behind  it,  giving  it  form  and 
character.  The  relativity  of  human  apprehension  does  not  cut 
us  off  from  a  direct  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  Ab 
admirably  expressed  by  Dr.  Martineau,  "we  admit  the  relative 
character  of  human  thought  as  a  psychological  fact :  we  deny  it 
as  an  ontological  disqualification."* 

The  most  direct  suggestions  of  Personality  in  alliance  with  infinity 
reach  us,  however,  through  the  channel  of  the  moral  faculty.  They 
are  disclosed  in  the  phenomena  of  conscience,  and  also  of  affection. 

Before  indicating  how  these  suggestions  arise,  I  return  to  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Arnold  on  the  subject.  He  has  made  us  all  so 
much  his  debtors  by  the  light  he  has  cast  on  sundry  historical 
problems,  and  his  rare  Uterary  skill  in  handling  these,  that  any 
critic  of  his  work  who  differs  from  him  on  so  radical  a  point  as  the 
nature  of  God  finds  the  task  neither  easy  nor  congenial.  In 
addition  to  the  obscurity  which  the  subject  itself  presents,  there  is 
a  special  difficulty  in  adequately  estimating  a  writer  by  whose 
criticism  one  is  alternately  attracted  and  repelled. 

But  admiration  is  one  thing,  assent  is  another.  Mr.  Arnold 
wishes  us  all  to  use  the  Bible  fruitfully,  and  his  contributions 
to  its  fruitful  use  have  been  neither  few  nor  sUght.  Yet  in 
his  attack  on  what  he  terms  the  "  God  of  metaphysics,"  in  his 
elaborate  critical  assault — lacking  neither  in  **  vigour  nor  in 
rigour" — on  the  notion  of  PersonaUty  in  God,  he  removes  the 

*  Essajs,  PhiloBophioal  and  Theological,  p.  284,  ^ 
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very  basis  of  theology,  and  the  whole  superstructure  of  the 
science  becomes  fantastic  and  unreal.  He  is  sanguine  of  laying 
the  basis  of  a  "  religion  more  serious,  potent,  awe-inspiring,  and 
profound  than  any  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  "  (p.  109*), 
but  he  builds  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  theistic  philosophies  of  the 
past.  These,  therefore,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  levelled 
with  the  ground  and  the  dibris  removed.  We  are  to  find 
"the  elements  of  a  religion — ^new,  indeed,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  hopeful,  solemn,  and  profound  "  (p.  109) — only  when  we 
renoxmce  the  delusion  that  "  God  is  a  person  who  thinks  and 
loves,"  regarding  it  as  a  **  fairy  tale,"  as  **  figure  and  personificar 
tion,"  and  of  the  same  scientific  value  as  the  personification  of 
the  sun  or  the  wind.  Religion,  however,  being  the  expression  of 
dependence,  involves  and  carries  in  its  heart  the  recognition  of  an 
Object  on  whom  the  worshipper  depends ;  and,  as  he  is  personal, 
and  his  personality  is  most  distinctly  evinced  in  his  religion,  the 
Object  on  whom  he  depends  and  whom  he  recognizes  must  be 
personal  also.  Without  personality — or  its  archetype  and  ana- 
logue— in  "God,  reUgion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  poetic  thrill  or  glow 
of  emotion,  such  as  the  beauty  of  nature  evokes.  From  it,  recog- 
nition is  absent.  It  is  both  blind  and  dumb,  inarticulate  and 
vague.  But,  as  was  happily  said  of  the  system  of  Comte,  "  the 
wine  of  the  real  presence  being  poured  out,"  he  would  have  us 
"  adore  the  empty  cup." 

The  readers  of  this  Review  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  theo- 
retical science  or  Speculative  Philosophy,  in  the  gmnd  historic  use 
and  wont  of  the  terra,  is  to  Mr.  Arnold  a  bjirren  region,  void  of 
human  interest ;  and  intellectual  travel  over  it  is  pronounced  by 
him  to  be  resultless.  His  dismissal  of  the  metaphysical  arguments 
for  Divine  personality  "  with  sheer  satisfaction "  "  because  they 
have  convinced  no  one,  have  given  rest  to  no  one,  have  given 
joy  to  no  one,  nay,  no  one  has  even  really  understood  them '' 
(pp.  104-5),  is  curious  as  coming  from  so  distinguished  an  advocate 
of  a  rich  and  many-sided  culture.  Curious,  when  one  remembers 
that  from  the  schools  of  speculative  philosophy  all  the  gi-eat  move- 
ments of  opinion  in  other  departments  have  originally  sprung, 
and  that  every  question  raised  in  these  departments  must  ulti- 
mately run  up  into  the  region  of  metapliysic.  On  a  first  perusal 
of  these  delightful  papers,  one  feels  that  he  is  being  led  by  the 
most  charming  of  guides  into  the  regions  of  light  and  of  certitude. 
By-and-by  he  finds  that  his  guide  is  a  warrior  who  intends  "  boldly 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  see  how  many 
strong  fortresses  of  the  metaphysicians  he  can  enter  and  rifle  " 

♦  The  above  paper  was  written  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Arnold's  Essays 
appeared  in  this  Review.  I  quote  from  them  as  now  collected  in  the  volume  entitled 
"God  and  the  Bible." 
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(p.  96).  He  becomes  the  leader  of  a  new  crusade  against  our 
English  notions  about  God,  our  crass  metaphysics,  and  our  un- 
veiifiable  theology,  and  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  "  religion 
more  serious,  potent,  awe-inspiring,  and  profound  than  any  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen  "  by  first  cleverly  chaffing  the  old  philo- 
sophy out  of  the  way. 

But  tliis  disparagement  of  the  whole  region  of  metaphysic, 
because  it  deals  with  the  questions  of  "being"  and  "essence,"  is 
not  so  sm-prising  as  is  Mr.  Ainold's  attempt  to  find,  in  the  simple 
etymology  of  words,  a  clue  to  those  mysteries  which  baffle  the 
ontologist.  In  this  investigation,  interesting  as  it  is,  he  has  started 
on  a  journey  which  ends  in  a  cul  de  sac.  To  discover  the  origin  of 
the  terms  Being,  Essence,  Substance,  by  getting  hold  of  the  primi- 
tive Aryan  root  whence  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  English  words 
have  been  derived,  will  not  help  us  in  the  inquiry  which  concerns 
the  origin  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  these  terms.  Abstracta  ex 
concretis  may  be  the  law  of  Imguistic  derivation,  and  by  etymo- 
logical study  we  may  leam  how  the  human  race  has  come  to  make 
use  of  certain  temis,  and  to  attach  particular  meanings  to  them. 
In  following  the  course  of  that  curious  river  of  linguistic  affinity, 
we  may  trace  the  process  by  which  the  notions  of  movement, 
growth,  and  permanence  have  (possibly)  grown  out  of  the 
**  breathe,"  "  grow,"  and  "  stand  "  of  the  old  Aryan  root.  But  the 
most  exact  knowledge  of  the  subtlest  \vin dings  of  this  river  wil 
not  solve,  will  not  even  give  us  the  materials  for  solving,  th 
ulterior  question,  whether  the  human  mind  has  imaginatively—^ 
transformed  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  or  has  been  all  thf"^= 


wliile   interpreting  to  itself  an   objective  reahty.     "By  a  simple 
figure,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  these  terms  declare  a  perceived  ener| 
and  operation,  notliing  more.      Of  a  subject  that  perfomis  tl 
operation  they  tell  us  nothing''  (p.  ^2),     These  "piimitives"  hav 
been  "falsely  supposed  to  bring  us  news  about  the  primal  natun 
of  things,    to  declare    a   subject  in    which   inhered   the    ener 
and  operation  we  had  noticed,  to  indicate  a  fontal  category, 
supreme  constitutive  condition,  into  which  the  nature  of  all  thiuj^ 
whatsoever  might  be  finally  run  up  "  (p.  82).     No  one,  so  far  as  1 

am  aware,  maintains  tliis,  as  Mr.  Arnold  puts  it.  Let  it  be  concede*^  ^ 
that  our  abstract  terms  arose  out  of  concretes  ;  that  as  the  act  c — ^^^ 
perception  preceded  that  of  geuerahzation,  in  the  race,  as  in  eacIT  ^ 
individual,  the  words  employed  to  express  abstract  ideas 'were  fir^^^^ 
used  to  describe  individual  or  concrete  tilings ;  and  the  etym( 
logical  research  which  unravels  for  us  the  intricate  processes 
growth,  adaptation,  and  change  in  the  usus  loquendi  of  terms  is  on  ^ 
of  the  most  fiiiitful  branches  of  inquiry.  But,  supposing  the  entir^? 
course  of  linguistic  development  traced  for  us  by  an  unerring  han</ 
and  in  precise  scientific  detail,  the  whole  question  re-emerges  subse- 
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qiient  to  such  research,  and  confronts  us  as  before — ^viz.,  AVhat  has 
the  human  mind  really  done  in  making  use  of  these  concrete  terms  to 
express  its  abstract  notions?  To  express  them  it  must  use  some 
word ;  and  that  it  selects  one  which  originally  described  an  indi- 
vidual or  concrete  thing  tells  nothing  against  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  able  to  abstract  from  these  pai-ticulars,  to  generalize  and  fitly 
to  record  its  generalization,  or  to  describe  by  means  of  the  adopted 
term  ideas  which  have  not  entered  the  mind  by  the  gateway  of 
the  senses. 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  the  words  **  is  "  and  "  be  "  as  "  mysterious 
petrifications  which  remained  in  language  as  if  they  were  autoch- 
thons there,  as  if  no  one  could  go  beyond  them  or  behind  them. 
Without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  as  it  seemed, 
they  yet  were  omnipresent  in   our  speech,  and  indispensable" 
(p.  83)  ;  whereas  he  has  shown  that  the  terms  really  arose  out  of 
our  sense-experience  of  concrete  things.    Let  us  suppose  tliat  he 
is  correct  in  his  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  product  has 
been  reached.     He  merely  exhibits  to  us  a  genealogical  chart,  or 
tree  of  derivation.    A  out  of  B,  B  out  of  C,  C  out  of  X.    But  the 
real  question  hes  behind  the  genealogy.     We  may  imagine  our 
Aryan  forefathera  in  their  infantine  gaze  over  the  ever-changing 
world  of  phenomena,  describing  what  met  the  eye  and  ear  and 
senses  generally,  by  cei*tain  words,  mostly  imitative  of  the  sounds 
of  nature.     Then,  as  their  intelligence  grew,  with  the  repetition 
of  the  old  and  the  occurrence  of  new  experience,  if  they  wished 
to  express  the  notion  of  a  thing  existing,  they  made  use  of  a  term 
which  they  had  pre\aously  used  to  describe  its  operation,  viz., 
"  breathing."     Were  this  statement  of  the  origin  and  pre-historic 
usage  of  abstract  terms  found  correct  (a  point  which  must  be 
determined  by  specialists  in  the  domain  of  archaic  etymology), 
the  investigation  would  not  have  really  guided  us  one  step  towards 
the  solution  of  the  graver  problem,  the  origin  of  the  ideas  vn\h 
wliich  the  terms  deal.     We  would  have  been  merely  moving  on 
the  surface-plane  of  phenomenal  succession,  of  historic  sequence 
and  development ;  and  the  most  accurate  account  of  that  process 
would  no  more  explain  the  source  of  the  ideas  to  which  the  mind 
has  affixed  the  old  tenns,  than  the  discovery  of  all  the  Units  of  a 
chain  would  explain  its  origin  or  method  of  construction. 

Mr.-  Arnold  would  persuade  us  that,  because  the  terms  which 
now  describe  our  abstract  categories  were  originally  used  to 
describe  objects  known  by  sense-perception,  the  ideas  came  in 
also  by  that  outward  gateway.  Is  it  not  a  better  explanation  of 
these  "  mysterious  petrifactions,"  is  and  be,  that  the  notions  which 
they  represent,  the  categories  which  they  describe,  are  themselves 
autochthons  in  the  human  mind,  and  spring  up  out  of  the  soil  of 
the   consciousness  whenever  that  soil  is  made  ready  for  their 
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growth  by  the  scantiest  intellectual  husbandry?  Indigenous  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  though  latent  in  its  inmost  substance  till  evolved 
by  the  struggle  of  mind  with  its  environment,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  afterwards  naming  them,  the  simple  words  once  used  to 
describe  the  operations  of  nature  or  of  man  should  be  invested 
with  new  meanings,  or  in  the  course  of  ages  broadened  out  into 
general  and  abstract  terms. 

But  if  etymology,  or  a  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage, affords  no  help  in  determining  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
neither  will  a  knowledge  of  "  pre-historic  man"  avail  us  in  solving 
that  ulterior  question.  Suppose  it  proved  that  man  has  arisen 
in  the  long  struggle  for  existence  out  of  elements  inferior  to 
himself,  and  that  his  present  beliefs  have  been  evolved  out  of 
lower  phases  of  thought  and  feeling,  this  will  not  determine — it 
does  not  even  touch — the  problem  of  the  reality  of  that  existence 
to  which  the  present  beliefs  of  the  race  bear  witness.  The  ques- 
tion of  chief  interest  is  not  the  genealogical  one  of  how  we  have 
come  to  be  endowed  with  these,  but  the  metaphysical  one  of  their 
present  validity  to  the  individual  and  to  the  species.  Are  they, 
as  they  now  exist,  competent  witnesses  to  an  outstanding  fact  and 
reality  ?  It  matters  little  how  a  belief  has  been  reached,  if  its 
final  verdict  be  true  ;  and  the  method  of  its  development  casts  no 
light  on  the  intrinsic  character  and  ti-ustworthiness  of  its  final 
attestation.  The  evolution  of  organic  existence  out  of  the  in- 
organic, and  of  the  rational  out  of  the  organic  (supposing  it 
scientifically  demonstrated,  and  every  missing  link  in  the  chain  oi 
derivation  supplied),  would  only  tell  us  of  a  law,  or  method,  or 
process  of  becoming.  It  would  give  us  no  information  as  to  th( 
character  of  the  fountain-head  out  of  which  the  stream  of  develop- 


ment has  flowed,  and  is  flowing  now.     What  has  been  evolved^. 


in  the  slow  uprise  and  growth  of  innumerable  ages,  is  the  outcomei. 
and  manifestation  of  an 

"  Eternal  procoss  moving  on  ** 

in  lines  of  continuous   succession,  an   ever-advancing   stream  o 
physical,  intellectual,   and   moral   tendency.      But  the    questioni 
remain — Is  this  onward  movement  a  real  advance?     Is  it  progrej 
sive  as  well  as  successive  I     And  are  the  later  conceptions  of  th 
universe  which  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  guesses  of  primeva 
men  really  **liigher"  because  more  accurate  interpretations  of  th 
reahty  of  things  I  or  is  the   Avliole  series  of  notions  from  first  t 
last  an  illusory  process  of  idealization  and  personification,   anc' 
therefore  mere  conjecture   or  guess-work  i       Grant    that  out  ol 
natin-e-worship  all  our  theology  has  grown :  has  the  growth  been 
a  progressive  and  prog-ressively  accurate  interpretation  of  what 
is?     If  out  of  the  animal  sensations  of  our  childhood,  the  concep- 
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tion  of  a  spiritual  Presence  has  emerged,  and  out  of  the  fantastic 
notion  of  primitive  religion  the  subtiest  analyses  of  our  Western 
theology  have  sprung,  the  question  of  absorbing  interest  lies  be- 
hind this  concession  and  is  unaffected  by  it.  Are  our  present  adult 
notions  like  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  or 

<*  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun," 

half  the  glory  of  which  hes  in  the  changefulness  of  their  form  and 
hue?  or  has  the  race  had  an  intuition  of  reaUty  vaiying  in 
accuracy,  yet  valid  and  authentic,  at  each  stage  of  its  progress  ? 
If  not,  wherein  consists  its  advance  ?  And  have  not  the  guesses 
of  the  child,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  inquiry,  an  equal  scien- 
tific value  with  the  surmises  of  the  most  educated  at  the  top? 
— i.e.,  neither  have  any  scientific  value  at  all.  If  there  be  any 
meaning  in  a  rudimentary  stage  of  human  history,  when  the 
notions  formed  of  the  univerae  were  chaotic  and  imoutKned  or 
distorted,  and  if  this  gave  place  by  gradual  steps  to  a  time  when 
"the  ideas  of  conduct  or  moral  order  and  right  had  gathered 
strength  enough  to  establish  and  declare  themselves "  (p.  135), 
what  meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  the  progress  spoken  of,  unless 
in  the  later  period  there  was  a  more  accurate  reading  of  the 
objective  reaUty  of  things  t  The  **  native,  continuous,  and  in- 
creasing pressure  upon  Israel's  spirit  of  the  ideas  of  conduct  and 
its  sanctions  "  Mr.  Arnold  calls  *'  his  intuition  of  the  eternal  that 
makes  for  righteousness."  But  whence  came  this  pressure,  this 
appeal  from  without,  this  solicitation  and  revelation  ?  All  that  we 
are  told  is  that  "  Israel  had  an  intuitive  faculty,  a  natural  bent  for 
these  ideas  "  (p.  189).  But  the  scientific  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  historic  continuity  at  once  raises  the  farther  question  of 
whence?  and  how?  If  these  things  pressed  upon  the  national 
mind  or  consciousness  of  Israel,  it  must  either  have  been  from 
behind  (z.^.,  from  tradition,  the  unconscious  heritage  of  past 
experience  working  in  the  blood  of  the  people),  or  from  an 
eternally  present  power  disclosing  itself  to  that  particular  race  in 
a  progi'essive  series  of  manifestations.  But  does  the  inferior  state 
ever  create  the  superior  ?  It  precedes  it  in  time.  But  is  the  lower 
directly  causal  of  the  higher  ?  We  are  told  that  the  "  usage  of 
the  minority  gradually  became  the  usage  of  the  majority  "  (p.  147). 
So  far  we  are  simply  recording  facts  which  have  occun-ed.  We 
are  dealing  with  histoiy,  with  the  successions  of  phenomena.  We 
are  explaining  nothing,  But  Philosophy  essays  an  explanation  of 
history.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  statistics.  If  we  ask  how  the 
selfish  and  wholly  animal  tendencies  of  primitive  society  gradually 
gave  place  to  othera  that  were  generous  or  elevated,  and  are 
merely   directed    to    habit,    custom,   or    usage,   our   director    is 
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simply  veiling  our  ignorance  from  us  by  a  repetition  of  the 
question  proposed.  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  usage,  not  a  restate- 
ment of  it,  that  we  desire.  Habit  merely  tells  us  that  a  thing  done 
once  was  done  again.  We  want  to  know  why  it  was  done  again — 
why  it  was  done  at  all.  How  the  bent  of  the  race  was  determined 
this  way  rather  than  that,  in  favour  of  righteousness  rather  than 
its  opposite,  is  therefore  altogether  unexplained  by  custom  and 
association.  It  is  the  custom,  association,  and  usage  that  call  for 
explanation.  But  the  progressive  recognition  of  an  eternally 
righteous  source  or  moral  centre  of  the  imiverse  may  explain  it : 
the  discernment  by  the  spirit  of  man  of  a  supreme  ethical  prin- 
ciple arising  out  of  his  relation  to  a  transcendent  moral  Personality. 
On  any  other  theory,  the  uprise  from  rudimentary  perceptions  to 
the  state  which  we  now  agree  to  call  the  "  moral  order " — with 
the  sanctions  of  society  superadded  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors 
— ^is  unaccountable.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  validly  affirm 
that  the  process  of  historic  evolution  has,  after  long  conflict  and 
struggle,  brought  to  the  front  principles  of  conduct  and  action 
which  can  be  called  the  real  elements  of  moml  order  or  of  the 
constitution  of  society,  if  these  have  not  proceeded  from,  and  are 
the  gi-adually  clearer,  manifestations  of,  an  eternal  moral  Nature. 
K  they  are  the  product  of  a  blind  strife  amongst  rival  competing 
tendencies,  at  what  point  do  they  become  a  rule  for  posterity  ? 
At  what  stage  of  evolution  are  we  warranted  in  saying  that  "  the 
perception,  and  the  rule  founded  on  it,  have  become  a  conquest  for 
ever,  placing  human  nature  on  a  higher  stage  ;  so  that,  however 
much  the  perception  and  the  rule  may  have  been  dubious  and  un- 
founded once,  they  must  be  taken  to  be  certain  and  fonned  now  *' 
(p.  153)  ?  At  no  stage  could  this  be  affiimed,  because  what  has 
been  formed  by  the  strife  must  alter  with  the  continued  action  of 
the  forces  that  have  made  it  what  it  is.  The  child  of  con- 
tingency remains  contingent,  and  may  itself  become  the  parent  of 
endless  future  change.  Unless,  therefore,  the  law  of  evolution 
ceases  to  operate,  and  the  process  of  development  abruptly  closes, 
the  possible  alteration  of  the  canons  of  morality,  after  the 
conquest  has  been  made,  is  not  only  as  conceivable  as  it  was 
before  the  struggle  commenced,  but  as  certain.  Farther,  the 
possible  reversal  of  the  canons,  or  their  disappearance  before 
some  future  conqueror,  is  involved  in  their  very  origin,  if  that 
origin  be  merely  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  "  in  the  long  stniggle 
for  existence. 

To  put  it  otherwise,  and  in  detail :  suppose  that  the  family 
bond  has  arisen  out  of  the  selfish  sti-uggles  of  primitive  man,  that 
reverence  for  parents  and  love  for  children  have  been  slowly 
evolved  out  of  tendencies  that  were  originally  self-regarding,  why 
call  the  later  stage  a  more  perfect  one  for  the  race  at  large  ?     tt 
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may  be  more  perfect  for  those  who  have  attained  to  it ;  but  it 
would  have  been  out  of  place  if  earlier  in  the  field.  Is  it  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  process  of  development  that  every  successive 
stage  is  equally  necessary  and  equally  perfect  with  all  its  antece- 
dent and  subsequent  stages?  Unless  a  point  is  reached  when 
conduct  becomes  intrinsically  excellent — excellent  in  virtue  of  it« 
conformity  to  a  rule  that  is  not  the  product  of  evolution,  and  which 
cannot  be  superseded  by  anything  to  be  evolved  millenniums 
hence — how  can  we  speak  of  monogamy  and  self-restraint  as 
"  the  true  law  of  our  being  "  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  promis- 
cuousness  which  it  succeeded  ?  Evolution,  in  short,  tells  us 
nothing  of  a  moral  goal,  because  it  gives  us  no  information  of  a 
moral  Source.  It  supplies  us  with  no  standard,  because  it  points 
to  no  Centre  ;  and  it  brings  with  it  no  ethical  sanction  higher 
than  custom  at  any  stage.  "  It  has  come  about "  is  all  that  it  tells 
us  of  any  phenomenon.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  fluctuating 
moral  verdicts  of  the*  world  and  the  obstinate  reversions  from 
later  to  earlier  standards — that  which  has  stood  at  the  front  and 
dominated  for  a  while,  falling  again  to  the  rear  and  being  dis- 
regarded— how  can  we  speak  of  one  stage  of  human  progress  as 
dim  and  rudimentary,  of  another  as  disciplined  and  mature,  if 
there  be  no  absolute  standard  or  moral  goal  towards  which  the 
efforts  of  the  race  are  tending  and  should  tend  ?  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  ethical  habit  of  to-day  may  not  be  a  "  conquest  for  ever," 
but  only  a  chance  victory  in  the  skirmish  of  circumstance,  which 
the  next  great  conflict  may  reverse.  It  is  much  more  than  this. 
If  the  later  state  be  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  evolved  out  of 
it,  all  the  stages  being  of  equal  moral  value  as  cause  and  conse- 
quence, the  verj'  notion  of  an  ethical  struggle  disappears.  The 
successive  moments  of  moral  experience  are  reduced  to  the 
category  of  states  merely  prior  and  posterior  in  the  stream  of 
development.  And  conscious  effort  to  reach  a  higher  standard,  or 
to  realize  a  nobler  life,  becomes  unnatural  discontent.  It  might 
even  be  construed  as  rebellion  against  the  leadings  of  instinct : 
the  actual  legitimately  cnishing  out  the  ideal.  And  with  the 
stimulus  of  aspiration  gone,  and  the  sense  of  control  removed,  the 
drift  of  the  race  would  be  towards  the  easiest  pleasures  and  the 
satisfactions  of  the  savage  state. 

The  emergence  of  the  conscience  is  one  thing,  its  creation  is 
another.  Its  rise  out  of  lower  elements,  its  consequent  flexibility, 
and  its  possible  transformation  in  the  course  of  ages  into  a  much 
more  delicate  instiniment,  sensitive  to  all  passing  lights  and  shades 
and  fine  issues  of  conduct,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  being  a 
competent  witness  to  a  Reality  it  has  gradually  succeeded  in 
apprehending,  and  which  it  has  not  merely  ideaUzed  out  of  its 
own  subjective  processes.     If  the  sentiment  of  duty  arose  slowly 
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out  of  an  experience  at  firat  as  entirely  devoid  of  it  as  that  of  the 

"  Baby  new  to  earth  and  sky," 

who 

<*  Never  thinks  that  this  is  I,** 

the  obscure  genesis  of  those  convictions  which  finally  assume 
shapes  so  transcendent  cannot  invaUdate  or  even  affect  their  trust- 
woiihiness.  In  short,  the  story  of  the  race  is  but  the  story  of  the 
individual  writ  large.  When  the  moral  sense  first  awakens  in  a 
child  under  the  tutelage  of  its  parents  or  seniors,  the  influences  to 
which  it  is  subjected  do  not  create  its  conscience :  they  evoke  it. 
The  child  simply  opens  his  eye,  and  sees ;  though  the  process  of 
leaniing  to  see  accurately  may  be  a  much  longer  one  in  moral 
than  in  visual  perception.  If  it  is  so  with  the  child,  why  not 
similarly  with  the  race  1  Why  not  necessarily  f  Be  the  processes 
of  growth,  therefore,  what  they  may,  the  source  of  the  moral 
faculty  lies  hid  beyond  these  lines  of  historical  investigation,  and 
the  authority  of  the  developed  product  is  not  invalidated  by  the 
discoveiy  of  its  lineage. 

What  evidence,  then,  have  we  that  in  the  phenomena  of  cob- 
science  we  come  upon  the  traces  of  a  principle 

"  Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame  ** 

that  is  not  evolved  out  of  the  lower  elements  of  appetency  and 
desire?  Do  these  phenomena  disclose  results  which  are  more 
easily  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  alter  ego^  "  in  us,  yet  not  of 
us  ?  "  Can  we  trace  it  working  within  us,  yet  mysteriously  over- 
shadowing us,  and  suggesting,  in  the  occasional  flashes  of  light 
sent  across  the  darker  background  of  experience,  the  action  of 
another  Personality  behind  our  own  ? 

Our  account  of  the  phenomena  ot  conscience  is  not  exhausted 
when  we  affirm  that  certain  moral  causes  set  in  operation  by  our- 
selves or  others  must  issue  in  certain  subjective  effects  upon  the 
character.  To  say  that  definite  consequences  result  from  specific 
acts  is  only  to  state  one  half  of  the  case,  and  that  the  least  impor- 
tant half.  How  are  our  actions  invested  with  the  character  of 
blameworthiness  or  the  reverse  ?  Moml  worth  and  moral  baseness 
are  not  only  two  points  or  stages  in  the  upward  or  downward 
stream  of  human  tendency.  The  merit  and  the  demerit  are 
respectively  due  to  the  character  of  the  stream  as  determined  at 
the  moment,  by  the  act  and  choice  of  the  individual.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  raise  at  this  point  the  large  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  its  moral  autonomy.  Let  it  suffice  to  affirm  that  the 
theoretical  denial  of  freedom  will  always  be  met  by  a  counter 
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afEimation,  spiingiDg  from  a  region  unaffected  by  inductive 
evidence.  It  Avill  also  be  always  met  by  the  recoil  of  the  feelings 
of  mankind  from  the  doctrine  of  non-responsibihty  for  action,  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  denial.  It  may  be  safely  affinned  that, 
allo\\dng  for  hereditary  tendency,  and  the  influence  of  constrain- 
ing circumstances,  the  race  will  continue  to  apportion  its  praise 
and  its  blame  to  individuals  on  the  ground  that  human  action 
might  take  shape  in  either  of  two  contrary  directions,  according  to 
the  choice  and  determination  of  the  will.  No  action  ever  arises 
absolutely  de  jiovo,  unaffected  by  antecedent  causes,  both  active 
and  latent ;  neither  is  any  action  absolutely  determined  from 
without  or  from  behind.  In  each  act  of  choice  the  causal  nexus 
remains  misevered,  while  the  act  itself  is  ethically  free  and 
undetermined.  In  other  words,  affirming  the  moral  autonomy 
of  the  will,  we  deny  the  libei-ty  of  libertarian  indifference ; 
and  affirming  the  integrity  of  the  causal  nexus,  we  reject 
the  despotism  of  necessitarian  fate :  andi  maintain  that  in  so 
doing  we  are  not  affirming  and  denjdng  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  but  are  tioie  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  pre- 
serve a  moral  eclecticism  which  has  its  evidence  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  agent.  The  two  rival  schemes  of  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  both  "  resistless  in  assault,  but  impotent  in  defence,"  are 
practically  overthrown  by  the  ease  with  which  each  annihilates 
the  other.  To  exhibit  the  rationale  of  this  would  require  a  long 
chapter.  Leaving  it,  therefore,  and  assuming  the  freedom  we 
make  no  attempt  to  demonsti'ate,  the  speciality  of  the  conscience 
which  legislates  in  the  region  of  mixed  motive  and  variable 
choice  is  at  once  its  absoluteness  and  its  mdependence  of  the 
individual.  It  announces  itself,  in  Kantian  phrase,  as  the  *'  cate- 
gorical imperative."  It  is  ours,  not  as  an  emotion  or  passion  is 
ours.  We  speak  in  a  figure  of  the  voice  of  the  conscience ;  im- 
plying, in  our  popular  use  of  the  term,  its  independence  of  us.  It 
is  not  our  own  voice ;  or,  if  the  voice  of  the  higher  self,  in  contrast 
with  the  lower  which  it  controls,  it  is  an  inspiration  in  us — the 
whispered  suggestion  of  a  monitor  "throned  within  our  other 
powers."  If  it  were  merely  the  remonstrance  of  one  part  of  our 
nature  against  the  workings  of  another  part,  we  might  question  its 
right  to  do  more  than  claim  to  be  an  equal  inmate  of  the  house. 
In  any  case  disregard  of  it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  loss  of  harmony,  a  false  note  marring  the  music  of  human 
action,  or  a  flaw  in  argument  that  disarranged  the  sequence  of 
thought.  But  in  the  moral  imperative  which  commands  us  cate- 
gorically, and  acts  without  our  order,  and  cannot  be  silenced  by 
us,  which  is  in  us  yet  not  of  us,  we  find  the  hints  of  a  Personality^ 
that  is  girding  and  enfolding  ours.  As  admirably  expressed  by 
Professor  Newman — 

VOL.  xxvui.  3  I 
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**  This  energy  of  life  within  is  ours,  yet  it  is  not  we. 
It  is  in  us,  it  belongs  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  control  it. 
It  acts  without  our  bidding,  and  when  we  do  not  think  of  it. 
Nor  will  it  cease  its  acting  at  our  command,  or  otherwise  obey  us. 
But  while  it  recalls  from  evil,  and  reproaches  us  for  evil, 
And  is  not  silenced  by  our  effort,  surely  it  is  not  we ; 
Yet  it  pervades  mankind,  as  one  life  pervades  the  trees."* 

It  is  not  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  restraints  of  law,  of  a  fence 
or  boundaiy  laid  down  by  statute.  But  in  the  most  delicate 
suggestions  and  suimises  of  this  monitor  we  are  aware  of  a 
Presence  "besetting  us"  (as  the  Hebrews  put  it)  "before  and 
behind,"  penetrating  the  soul,  pressing  its  appeals  upon  us,  yet 
withdrawing  itself  the  moment  it  has  uttered  its  voice,  and  leaving 
us  to  the  exercise  of  our  o\vn  freedom.  The  most  significant  fact, 
if  not  the  most  noticeable,  in  the  relation  of  the  conscience  to  the 
will,  is  its  quick  suggestion  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  subsequent  compulsion  in  the  doing  of  it.  WTien 
the  force  of  the  moral  imperative  is  felt  most  absolutely,  the  hand 
of  exterDal  necessity  is  withdrawn,  that  we  may  act  freely.  Con- 
sciously hemmed  in  and  weighed  down  by  physical  forces  which 
we  are  powerless  to  resist,  the  pressure  of  this  girding  necessity 
is  relaxed  within  the  moral  sphere,  and  we  are  free  to  go  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  when  duty  appeals  to  us  on  the  one  side 
and  desire  on  the  other.  This  has  been  so  excellently  put  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hutton,  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Atheistic  Explanation  of 
Eeligion,"  that  I  may  quote  a  sentence  which  sums  up  the  ethical 
argument  for  the  Divine  PersonaHty  better  than  any  other  that  I 
am  aware  of: — 

'* Accustomed  as  man  is  tu  foel  liis  personal  feebleness,  Lis  entire  sub- 
ordination to  the  physical  forces  of  the  universe,  ...  in  the  case  of 
moral  duty  he  finds  this  almost  constant  pressure  remarkably  witlidrawn 
at  the  very  crisis  in  which  the  import  of  his  actions  is  brought  home  to 
him  with  the  most  vivid  conviction.  Of  what  nature  can  a  power  be  that 
moves  us  hither  and  thither  through  the  ordinary  course  of  our  lives,  but 
withdraws  its  hand  at  those  critical  points  where  we  have  the  clearest 
sense  of  authority,  in  order  to  let  us  act  for  ourselves?  The  absolute 
control  that  sways  so  much  of  our  life  is  waived  just  where  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  most  profound  conviction  that  there  is  but  one  path  in 
which  we  can  move  with  a  free  heart.  If  so,  are  we  not  then  surely 
watched  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  Power  which  has  therein  ceased  to  nwvt 
us  has  retired  only  to  ohsei^e?  .  .  .  The  mind  is  pursued  into  its 
freest  movements  by  this  belief,  thatr  the  Power  within  could  only 
voliuitarily  have  receded  from  its  task  of  moulding  us,  in  order  to  keep 
watch  over  us,  as  we  mould  ourselves."! 

Thus  the  distinction  or  dualism  which  is  involved  in  all  our 
knowledge  comes  out  into  shaipest  prominence  in  its  moral 
section.     We  rise  at  once  above  the  uniformity  of  mere  pheno- 

*  Theism,  p.  13.    Cf.  F^n^lon,  Do  PExistence  de  Dieu,   Part  L  o.  1,  §  29;  also  J.  H. 
Newman,  Grammar  of  Assent,  Part  I.  c.  6,  §  1. 
t  Essays,  Theological  and  Literary,  pp.  41,  42. 
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menal  succession,  and  out  of  the  thraldom  of  necessity,  by  our 
recognition  of  a  transcendent  element  latent  in  the  conscience. 
We  escape  from  the  circle  of  self  altogether  in  the  "  otherness  "  of 
moral  law.  It  is  in  the  ethical  field  that  we  meet  with  the  most 
significant  facts,  which  prevent  us  from  gUding  through  a  seduc- 
tive love  of  miity  into  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  existence  that 
is  pantheistic  or  imitarian.  The  fascination  of  the  pursuit  of  unity 
through  all  the  diversities  of  finite  existence  has  given  rise  to 
many  philosophical  systems  that  have  twisted  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness to  one  side.  But  unity  by  itself  is  as  uninteUigible  as 
diversity  minus  unity  is  unthinkable.  If  there  were  but  one  self- 
existing  substance  of  which  all  individual  and  particular  forms  of 
being  were  mere  tributaiy  rills,  the  relation  of  any  single  rill  to  its 
source,  and  to  the  whole,  would  be  merely  that  of  derivation. 
Moral  ties  would  thus  be  lost  in  a  union  that  was  purely  physical. 
On  this  theory,  the  imiverse  would  be  one,  only  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  unite;  whereas  all  moral  unity  impUes  diversity, 
and  is  based  upon  it.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  things 
that  are  connected  by  an  underlying  and  imder-working  afl^ity. 
And  we  find  this  difference  most  apparent  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  moral  consciousness.  \Vhile  therefore  the  moral  law  legis- 
lates and  desire  opposes,  in  the  struggle  that  ensues  between 
inclination  and  duty  we  trace  the  working  of  a  principle  that  has 
not  grown  out  of  our  desires  and  their  gratification.  We  discover 
that  we  are  not,  like  the  links  in  the  chain  of  physical  nature, 
mere  passive  instruments  for  the  development  of  the  increasing 
pui-pose  of  tilings ;  but  that  we  exist  for  the  unfolding,  disciplin- 
ing, and  completing  of  a  new  life  of  self-control,  and  the  inward 
mastery  of  impulse,  through  which  at  the  crises  of  our  decision  a 
new  world  of  experience  is  entered. 

We  caimot  tell  when  this  began.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  golden 
haze  that  is  wrapped  around  our  infancy,  when  moral  life  is  not 
consciously  distinguishable  from  automatic  action.  But  as  the 
scope  of  our  faculties  enlarges,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  in- 
dividual perceives  the  significance  of  freedom,  the  meaning  of  the 
august  rules  of  righteousness,  and  the  gi*avo  issues  of  his  voluntary 
choice.     It  is  then  that  conscience 

"  Gives  out  at  timos 
A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint" 

of  a  Personahty  distinct  from  ours,  yet  kindred  to  it,  in  the  xmity 
of  which  it  lives  and  has  its  being.  Whence  come  those  sugges- 
tions of  the  Infinite  that  flit  athwart  the  stage  of  conscious- 
ness, in  all  our  struggle  and  aspiration  after  the  ideal,  if  not  from 
a  personal  source  kindred  to  themselves?  We  do  not  create 
our    own  longings  in  this   direction.      On  the  contrary,  as  we 

3  I  2 
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advance  from  infancy  to  maturity,  do  we  not  awaken  by  progres- 
eive  steps  to  the  knowledge  of  a  vast  overshadowing  PersonaKty 
unseen  and  supersensible,  recognized  at  intervals,  then  lost  to  view 
—known  and  unknown— surrounding,  enfolding,  inspiring,  and 
appealing  to  us,  in  the  suggestions  of  the  moral  faculty?  In 
addition,  our  sense  of  the  boundlessness  of  duty  brings  with  it  a 
suggestion  of  the  infinity  of  its  source.  We  know  it  to  be  beyond 
ourselves  and  higher  than  we,  extra-human,  evea  extra-mundane ; 
while  on  other  grounds  we  know  it  to  be  also  intra-human  and 
intra-mundane.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  realizing  that  the  Person- 
ality revealed  to  us  in  conscience  may  have  infinite  relations  and 
affinities,  because  in  no  district  of  the  universe  can  we  conceive 
the  verdict  of  the  moral  law  reversed.  Nowhere  would  it  be  right 
not  "  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,"  though  the  practical  rules 
and  minor  canons  of  moraUty  may,  Hke  all  ceremonial  codes, 
change  with  the  place  in  which  they  originate,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  them.  If,  therefore,  the  suffrage  of  the 
race  has  not  created  this  inward  monitor,  and  if  its  sway  is  co- 
extensive with  the  sphere  of  moral  agency — ^its  range  as  vast  as 
its  authority  is  absolute, — ^in  these  facts  we  have  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  union  of  the  Personal  with  the  Infinite. 

William  Knight. 


^^^^^^^W^^^^"^^^ 
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MOST  members  of  the  Political  Economy  Club  must  be 
familiar  with  an  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith,  who  not  many 
months  after  joining  the  club  announced  his  intention  to  retire, 
and,  on  being  asked  the  reason,  replied  tliat  his  chief  motive  for 
joining  had  been  to  discover  what  Value  is,  but  that  all  he  had 
discovered  was  that  the  rest  of  the  club  knew  as  little  about  the 
matter  as  he  did.  That  this  sarcasm,  however  severe,  was 
probably  not  unmerited,  may  be  inferred  from  the  haze  with 
which  the  object  of  Sydney  Smith's  curiosity  is  still  surrounded, 
and  from  the,  at  best,  but  very  partial  success  of  the  recent 
attempt  made  by  so  powerful  a  thinker  as  my  lamented  friend, 
the  late  Professor  Caii'nes,  to  pierce  the  cloudy  envelope. 

In  common  parlance,  the  word  Value  has  more  than  one  signi- 
fication, but,  at  the  outset  of  his  "  Leading  Principles,"*  Caimes 
repreeents  all  economists  as  agreed  that  in  economic  discussion, 
tlie  term  should  be  restricted  to  "  expressing  the  ratio  in  which 
commodities  are  commercially  exchangeable  against  each  other " 
— against  each  otliei;  be  it  observed,  not  against  some  selected 
commodity — and  this  ratio  he  proposes  to  call  "  exchange  value." 
Evidently,  according  to  this  definition,  "  a  general  rise  or  a  general 
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fall  of  values  is,"  as  Caimes  says,  "  an  impossibility,  or  rather  a 
contradiction  in  terms,"  for,  "if,"  as  he  continues,  "A  rise  in 
relation  to  B,  B  must  fall  in  relation  to  A  :  A  and  B  cannot  both 
lise  or  both  fall  in  relation  to  each  other  :  and  what  is  true  of  two 
commodities  is  true  of  any  number  and  of  all  commodities." 
Nevertheless,  and  although,  according  to  liis  view,  value  '"expresses 
simply  a  relation,"  Caimes  adds  that  "we  may  without  impro- 
priety use  such  expressions  as  '  a  sum  of  values,'  or,  *  an  increase 
or  diminution  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  values/  " 

"  Where,"  lie  says,  "  the  quantity  of  vahiable  thinp^s  possessed  by  a 
community  has  been  increased,  the  conditions  of  production  remaiiung  the 
same ;  or  whore,  the  quantity  remaining  the  same,  the  conditions  of  pro- 
ducing commodities  have  been  so  altered  a.s  to  cause  a  given  quantity  to 
excliange  for  a  larger  quantity  than  before  of  commodities  of  which  the 
conditions  of  production  have  remained  constant ;  in  either  of  these  cases 
we  may  not  improperly  say  that  the  sum  of  values  or  the  aggregate 
amount  of  values  has  increased." 

Here,  however,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  sum  of  such  values  as  are  here  in  question,  how  is 
that  sum  to  bo  expressed  ?  Suppose  that,  butter  being  com- 
mercially exchangeable  for  t\vice  its- weight  of  beef  and  six  times 
its  weight  of  bread,  Thomson  have  one  pound  of  each  of  those 
three  aiiicles  of  food,  how  can  we,  consistently  "with  the  definition, 
express  their  aggregate  value  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it 
consists  of  twice  the  beef's  worth  or  six  times  the  bread's  worth 
of  butter,  half  the  butter's  worth  of  beef,  and  ono-sixtli  of  the 
butter  s  Avortli  of  bread  ?  But  by  such  language  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  totality  is  conveyed.  For,  if  the  quantity  of  Thomson's 
provisions  should  be  doubled,  if  instead  of  one  pound  he  became 
possessed  of  two  pounds  of  each  of  the  commodities  named,  the 
sum  of  their  exchange  values  would  remain  unaltered,  being  still 
twice  the  beef's  worth  or  six  times  the  bread's  Avortli  of  butter, 
and  half  the  butter's  worth  and  one-sixth  of  the  butter  s  worth  of 
beef  and  bread  respectively  t  Again,  if  wliile  as  yet  Th<unson 
had  consumed  no  part  of  his  stock  of  food,  butter's  exchangeable 
value  doubled,  it  would  by  no  means  ft)llow  that  the  sum  of 
Thomson's  values  had  increased,  because  his  butter  was  now 
worth  twice  as  much  beef  or  bread  as  l)efore,  if,  on  th(?  other  hand, 
his  beef  and  bread  had  each  become  worth  onlv  half  as  much 
butter  as  before. 

Cairnes  imagines  that  use  of  the  terms  '*  sum  of  values,"  and 
"increase  or  chminution  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  values,"  maybe 
illustrated  and  justified  by  analogous  expressions  employed  -with 
reference  to  power. 

"  Power,  like  value,"  lie  says,  "  expresses  a  relation,  and  a  general 
increase  of  the  power  of  individuals  or  of  nations  in  relation  to  each  other 
is,  of  course,  an  impossibility.     But  this  does  not  prevent  our  saying  that 
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the  aggregate  power  of  any  given  number  of  individuals  or  nations  has 
ncreased,  meaning  thereby,  not  that  their  relative  position  has  been  altered, 
>ut  that  the  elements  which  go  to  support  power  in  them  have  been 
nultiplied.  We  should  thus  say  that  the  power  of  European  nations  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  century.  In  a  precisely  similar  sense  wo 
nay  speak,  and  it  will  often  be  convenient  to  speak,  of  an  increase  or 
iiminution  of  aggregate  values,  value  being  only  another  name  for 
purchasing  power." 

But  here  Mr.  Cainies  overlooks  an  important  distinction.  Power 
in  general,  although  like  every  other  quality  it  may  be  relative,  is 
aot  a  mere  relation,  but  an  independent  entity.  The  power  of 
any  given  individual  or  nation  would  not  the  less  be  a  reality  even 
though  there  were  no  other  individual  or  nation  with  whoso 
power  it  could  be  compared,  and  would  not  tlio  less  be  susceptible 
of  augmentation  or  diminution.  But  exchange  value,  according 
to  the  definition,  is  a  relation  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing  else ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Caimes  had  just  before  conclusively  shown,  the  relation 
of  one  thing  to  other  things  cannot  possibly  increase  Avithout  being 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  relation  of  those 
other  things  to  it.  K  then  it  bo  true  that  political  economy 
takes  cognisance  of  no  other  value  than  "  exchange  value/'  and  if 
the  foregoing  definition  of  exchange  value  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  bo, 
strictly  accurate,  political  economy  plainly  can  no  more  recognize 
an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  values  than 
it  can  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  of  values. 

Cairnes  seems  to  me  to  have  complicated  the  question  and  to 
have  deceived  himself  by  pronouncing  "  exchange  value  *'  to  bo 
but  another  name  for  "purchasing  power."  For  he  had  already 
accepted  "  exchange  value  "  as  but  another  name  for  "  ratio  of 
exchange,"  and  purchasing  power  is  obviously  not  simply  ratio  of 
exchange,  but  also,  or  rather,  to  use  Cairnes'  own  words,  *'the 
sum  of  the  conditions  which  determine  that  ratio."  Understood 
in  tliis  enlarged  sense,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  Avorld 
not  only  may,  but  must,  increase  or  decrease  simultaneously  with 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  quantity  of  purchascablo 
commodities  existing  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily 
coincide  ^vith  that  total  quantity.  But,  as  we  liav(5  seen,  the 
quantity  of  each  of  the  commodities  might  be  doubled,  and  their 
aggregate  exchange  value  nevertheless  remain  unaltered,  since 
the  value  of  any  commodity  could  not  increase  in  respect  of  any 
other  without  the  value  of  that  other  decreasing  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion  in  respect  of  it.  Wherefore,  *'  exchange  value  " 
and  "  purchasing  power  "  are  clearly  not  synonymous  terms.  Nay, 
if  they  were,  it  would  on  that  very  account  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  sum  up  the  total  purchasing  power  of  the  world  in  any 
such  language  as  would  convey  the  smallest  notion  of  its  amount. 
Nothing,  for  example,  would  be  gained  by  simply  saying  that  it 
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was  equal  to  so  much  more  of  butter  than  of  beef  or  bread,  or  to 
so  much  less  of  silver  or  gold  than  of  butter. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  economists,  when  speaking  of 
value,  are  often,  and  indeed  generally,  thinking  of  a  quality  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  may  increase  or  diminish,  and  may 
also  be  expressed  in  words  or  figures.  Undoubtedly  they  do 
generally  use  the  term  in  a  sense  according  to  which,  if  one  man 
possess  twice  as  much  of  precisely  the  same  articles  as  another 
man,  the  value  of  the  first  man's  possessions  is  double  that  of  the 
second's.  Moreover,  if  it  be  desired  to  state  the  total  value  of  the 
property  of  either  of  the  two,  that  may  readily  be  done,  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  purpose  being  to  specify  for  how  much  of  butter, 
or  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  of  any  other  selected  commodity,  the  whole 
of  the  property  might  be  exchanged.  But  evidently  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  value  is  used  on  such  an  occasion  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  to  which  Caimes'  definition  would  restrict  it.  The  fact 
is  that  not  in  common  parlance  only,  but  also  in  economic  dis- 
cussion, value  signifies  not  one  thing  but  two  things,  indicating 
sometimes  what  Caimes  calls  "  exchange  value,"  sometimes  what 
he  calls  "  price,"  but  for  which  I  would  suggest  in  preference  the 
name  of  "  pecuniary  value,"  as  denoting  not  merely  the  exchange- 
able relation  between  any  given  commodities  and  metalHc  or 
paper  money,  but  also  the  same  relation  between  them  and  what- 
ever commodities  were  selected  as  the  instrument  of  exchange- 
as,  for  instance,  pec^ide^,  heads  of  cattle  or  sheep,  from  who've 
employment  in  primeval  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  valua- 
tion tlio  word  '•  pecnniary"  is  derived.  Of  this  second  species  o 
value  Cairnes  spealcs  as  follows  : — 

'' Tli(>n,i;*li  coiniiioiliiies  in  g-enoral  cannot  rise  or  fall  simultaneously  \n 
I'C'lati  n  to  each  other,  thev  mav  rise  or  fjili  in  relation  to  any  selected  *  >iJt' 
a!noni;st  tlie  numl)e:*.  and  if  g-oM  or  silver  be  the  one  selected.  C')nnn*i  li  t  les 
in  o-('ii(-r[il  may  rise  or  fall  in  relation  to  .i;T)ld  oi*  silver.  The  value  of  "t  ^ht 
conmiodities  in  relation  to  a  commodity  tlms  selected  is  called  ])rice.  1  t  i^ 
plain,  then,  that  while  a  <;*eneral  i-ise  or  a  ,i;'enoral  fall  of  values  is  a  coa  xrra- 
diction  in  terms,  a  <^"eneral  I'ise  or  a  gvneral  fall  of  prices  is  a  {x-rfe- ^-'tlv 
possible,  as  indeed  it  is  a  not  uncommon  event." 

When  CairnoK  has-  taken  such  pains  to    distinguish    betw  <^'t^" 
exchange  value  and  price,  we  ought  not  hastily  to  suspect  liiii  ^  f'^ 
afterwards  inadvertently  confounding  them  ;  yet  it  is  certain  t  ^iflf 
he  has  confounded  them  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  one  a  facii-fO' 
wliiclt.    according    to  his    own    showing,   belongs  exclusivelr    ^^^ 
the  other.     He  has  unconsciously  attempted  the  impossilde  ff/if 
of  including  two  chstinct  things  within  one  and  the  same  defi- 
nition.    His  definition  of  exchange  value  is  unimpeachable  AvJ]ii'.' 
eontiiK'd  to  its  proper  subject,  but  it  cannot  be  stretched  beyond 
its  lei^itiinate  domain  without  involving  palpable  inconsistencies. 
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Obviously  enough,  prices  or  pecuniary  values  may  be  summed  up 
into  a  total,  and  that  total  may  subsequently  increase  or  dimiuish ; 
but  sums  total  of  and  augmentations  or  diminutions  of  general 
exchange  values  are,  quite  as  obviously,  impossible  concep- 
tions. 

Yet,  distinct  as  exchange  value  and  pecuniary  value  are  in  one 
essential  particular,  there  are  three  conditions  common  to  both — 
three  conditions  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either  in  any 
commodity.  There  must  be — first,  utility,  in  the  sense  of  ability 
real  or  imaginaiy  of  conducing  to  tlie  gratification  of  some  human 
desire ;  secondly,  difficulty  of  acquisition,  since  no  one  will  give 
that  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  trouble  for  a  thing  which 
he  can  obtain  by  simply  wishing  for  it ;  thirdly,  transferability, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  exchange  a  thing  of  which  the  owner 
cannot  divest  himself,  and  wliicli  he  cannot  make  over  to  another 
person.  These  propositions  are  palpable  truisms,  affording  no 
ground  for  inteUigent  controversy ;  but  as  to  what  constitutes 
utiUty,  there  has  been  and  still  is  sufficient  doubt  among  econo- 
mists to  require  that  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  on  the  subject, 
though  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall,  without  referring  to  the 
opinions  of  othera,  restrict  myself  to  indicating  my  own. 

By  utiHty,  whether  the  term  be  used  colloquially  or  in  economic 
discussion,  is  invariably  to  be  undei-stood  the  quaUty  of  conducing 
to  the  gratification  of  some  human  desire.  Such  utiHty  is  com- 
monly independent  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  com- 
modity. Water,  for  instance,  would  equally  quench  thirst,  and 
perform  most  of  its  other  offices,  whether  obtainable  for  nothing 
or  obtainable  only  at  a  great  expenditure  of  labour.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  utility  of  an  article  is  partly  due  to  the  thfficulty  of 
acquisition,  its  utility  in  that  case  consisting  partly  in  gratifica- 
tion of  its  owners  vanity.  If  diamonds  were  to  become  as 
common  as  pebbles,  they  would  still  be  •equally  pleading  to  the 
eye  ;  but,  the  possession  of  them  having  ceased  to  be  a  distinction, 
there  would  no  longer  be  the  same  desire  to  possess  them,  the 
ability  to  gratify  which  desire  constitutes  great  part  of  their 
present  utility.  Difficulty  of  acquisition  therefore,  besides  being 
always  an  indispensable  condition  of  exchangeability,  is  sometimes 
a  principal  element  in  utility  likewise. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  let  us  now  attempt  a  somewhat 
higher  strain  paido  majora  canamns :  Avarning  being  at  the  same 
time  given  that  we  are  about  to  enter  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
science,  where  closer  attention  than  the  reader  may  perhaps  be 
much  disposed  to  bestow  will  be  requisite  in  order  to  steer  clear  of 
rocks  and  breakers.  He  should  remember,  however,  that  it  is  the 
track  taken  by  Professor  Cairnes  through  these  ill-explored  regions 
which  I  propose  to  examine,  and  that  the  navigation  must  needs 
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be  more  than  ordinarily  intricate  where  so  skilful  a  pilot  has,  as  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  show,  fatally  mistaken  his  course. 

In  a  digression  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  into  the 
region  of  supply  and  demand,  Caimes  begins  by  pointing  out, 
more  clearly  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  what  only  needs  to 
be  pointed  out  in  order  to  be  forthwith  perceived  to  be  true  in  one 
special  set  of  circumstances,  that 

"Conceived  as  aggregates,  supply  and  demand  are  not  independent 
phenomena  of  which  either  may  indefinitely  increase  or  diminish  irrespec- 
tive of  the  other,  but  phenomena  strictly  connected  and  mutually  depen- 
dent ;  so  strictly  connected  and  interdependent  that  (excluding  temporary 
effects,  and  contemplating  them  as  permanent  and  normal  facts)  neither 
can  increase  or  diminish  without  necessitating  and  implying  a  coiTCspond- 
ing  increase  or  diminution  of  the  other." 

As  long  as  commercial  transactions  are  confined  to  barter — as 
long,  that  is,  as  no  selected  commodity  is  employed  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  supply  is  the  quantity  of  commodities  oflFered  for 
sale,  demand  the  quantity  of  commodities  wliich  customers  offer 
or  are  about  to  offer  to  purchase.  But  to  offer  either  to  sell  or  to 
buy  is  to  propose  that  cei-tain  kinds  of  goods  shall  be  exchanged 
for  other  lands.  Eveiy  offer  to  sell  is  therefore  equally  an  offer  to 
buy,  and  every  offer  to  buy  is  equally  an  offer  to  sell.  The  sum 
total  of  goods  which  customers  offer  to  purchase  is  consequently 
identical  with  the  sum  total  offered  for  sale.  Of  any  particular 
conmiodity,  indeed,  either  the  supply  may  increase  without  any 
increase  in  the  demand,  or  the  demand  may  increase  without  any 
increase  in  the  supply.  But  "  aggregfite  demand  caimot  increase 
or  diminish  wdthout  entailing  a  corresponding  increase  or  dimhni- 
tiou  of  aggregate  supply ;  nor  can  aggregate  supply  undergo  a 
change  without  involving  a  corresponding  change  in  aggregate 
demand.'' 

All  this  is  self-eAndent»as  soon  as  stated,*  but  the  truth  wliich  it 
embodies  is  rather  curious  than  important,  and,  moreover,  ceases 
to  be  tiiith  when  extended,  as  it  is  bv  Professor  Cairnes,  bevond 
the  domain  of  barter.  Cairnes  1ms  most  seriously  misapprehended 
and  underrated  the  changes  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  a 
medium  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  of  money  in  any  of  its 
various  foi-ms.  He  docs  indeed  observe,  and  in  this  instance  also 
he  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  make  the  observation,  that  under  a 
monetaiy  regime  supply  and  demand  become  distinguishable, 
which  they  previously  were  not.     He  very  justly  points  out  that. 

*  It  may  possibly  bo  objected  that  among  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  may  be  somo 
for  which,  on  account  of  their  having  become  obsolete,  or  for  any  other  cause,  there  3i*y 
be  no  demand,  in  >Yhich  case  aggregate  supply  will  be  in  excess  of  aggregate  demand. 
But  to  such  hypercriticism  Mr.  Cairnes  might  fairly  have  replied  that  articles  -which 
have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  human  desire  have  likewise  ceased  to  be,  in  an  economic 
sense,  goods  or  commodities,  and  cannot  therefore  really  form  a  portion  of  supply. 
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after  money  has  come  into  general  nse,  money  may  without  much 
inaccaracy  be  regarded  as  representing  "  general  purchasing  power," 
inasmuch  as  every  proposal  to  sell  is  now  an  offer  of  money,  while 
every  proposal  to  sell  still  continues  to  be  an  offer  of  goods.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  it  now  becomes  possible  to  distinguish  between 
aggregate  supply  and  aggregate  demand,  tl^  former  consisting  of 
all  goods  offered  for  money,  the  latter  of  all  money  offered  for 
goods.  But  Cairnes  is  surely  mistaken  in  regarding  money  as  not 
merely  the  representative,  but  also  the  measu7'e,  of  purchasing 
power,  and  therefore  the  measure  likewise  of  demand,  for  the 
supply  of  money  in  circulation,  or  even  in  existence  at  any  given 
time  and  place,  is  almost  always  worth  many  times  less  than  the 
whole  quantity  of  goods  on  sale,  and  requires  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again  in  order  to  effect  the  purchase  of  that  whole  quantity ; 
and  large  purchases,  too,  are  continually  made  upon  credit  by 
persons  who  have  no  money  in  hand.  A  yet  more  serious  mistake 
on  his  part  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  entire  supply  of  goods  still 
continues  to  represent  an  equal  demand  for  goods.  No  doubt 
equally  under  a  regime  of  barter  and  under  a  monetary  regime 
every  offer  to  sell  is  at  the  same  time  an  offer  to  buy,  the  only 
difference  being  that  under  the  one  regime  it  is  an  offer  to  buy 
one  or  more  of  all  the  various  commodities  in  the  market,  and  in 
the  other  to  buy  only  the  particular  commodity  or  commodities 
which  have  been  selected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  money.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  under  a  monetary  regime  the  aggregate  supply 
of  goods  constitutes  a  precisely  equivalent  demand  for  money  in 
exchange  for  goods  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  demand  for  goods  in  exchange  for  money.  Pur- 
chasing power  is  not,  as  Mr.  Cairnes  supposes,  identical  with 
demand.  The  possessor  of  purchasing  power  is  not,  as  he  tacitly 
assumes,  bound  forthwith  to  exercise  the  power.  Neither  the 
actual  holders  of  money,  nor  those  persons  who  may  if  they  please 
successively  obtain  money  on  credit,  necessarily  require  imme- 
diately as  much  of  the  whole  stock  of  goods  in  the  market  as  they 
have  the  means  of  immediately  purchasing ;  and,  if  not,  they  will 
probably  content  themselves  with  purchasing  as  much  as  will 
suffice  for  their  immediate  requirements,  and  will  resers^e  part  of 
their  money  or  credit  for  the  satisfaction  of  subsequent  require- 
ments. Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that,  according  to  tliis  view, 
the  employment  of  money  may  diminish  the  demand  for  goods, 
and  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  tliis  be,  seeing  that  money  is  merely 
the  instmment  of  exchange,  and  that  goods  and  services  alone 
are  ultimate  objects  of  exchange?  Of  course  money  can  have  no 
such  effect.  Of  com*se  the  same  total  of  goods  will  be  bought  and 
sold,  whether  money  be  or  be  not  used  in  aid  of  the  operation. 
Yet  there  is  a  real  and  material  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
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for  in  tlie  one  the  aggregate  of  goods  brought  to  market  would  be 
greater  than  m  the  other.  While  trade  was  carried  on  by  barter 
no  dealer  would  offer  goods  for  sale  unless  he  desired  certain 
s])ecific  goods  in  return  ;  neither  would  he  offer  more  thau  he  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  procure  for  him  WiQ  quantity  wliich  he  needed 
of  those  specific  goods,  whereas  imder  a  monetarj'  ri-giim  a 
dealer  would  offer  for  sale  whatever  quantity  of  goods  he  expected 
to  be  abk'  to  sell  at  a  remunerative  price  for  money,  whether  he 
were  or  were  not  prepared  immediately  to  lay  out  the  whole  of 
the  expected  sale  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  other  goods.  I 
submit,  then,  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Cairnes,  that  the  relation 
of  general  supply  and  general  demand  to  each  other  is  very 
materially  affected  by  the  employment  of  a  circulating  medium, 
and  becomes  essentially  different  under  a  monetary  from  what  it 
was  under  a  barter  rcijiine.  I  submit  that,  under  the  former,  supply 
and  demand  are  "facts  of  a  different  order,"  not  indeed  "incapable 
of  comparison  and  measurement,"  but  still  "  independent  facts 
which  may  increase  or  diminish  irrespectively  of  each  other." 
Cairnes  stigmatizes  all  assumptions  to  this  effect  as  "baseless  and 
absurd."  Cairnes  did  not  often  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  such 
hard  words,  and  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  on  this  occasion 
also  he  had  adhered  to  his  habitual  sobriety  of  language. 

On  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  cited  above,  Cairnes  proceeds 
to  object  to  the  definitions  of  supply  and  demand  given  by  Mr. 
Mill,  viz..  ///t'*  (iuantity  supplied  and  tlie  quantity  demanded,  aud 
propo.ses  to  substitute  tlie  following: — 

*•  Deiiiaiid  :  the  desire  for  (••jiuiiioditics  or  services,  seeking'  its  end  by  an 
ofi'er  of  ^'eneial  purchusin;^*  power.  Stipi)ly  :  the  desire  for  g-eneral  pur- 
ehasin,i;'  ])r)wer,  seeking'  its  end  l)y  an  offer  of  speeilie  coniniodities  or 
services." 

Among  other  arginneuts  urged  by  Cairnes  in  support  of  this  view 
is  this :  that  the  element  of  desire   involved  in  both  supply  and 
demand  is   "in   eacli   case  indefinite  and  practically  unlimited.' 
Now  doubtless  there  is  no  bound  to  the  quantity  of  '*  general  pur- 
chasing power"  (money)  wliich  any  one  oflering  c(mnnodities  for 
sale  would  be  glad  to  receive  in  exchange.     If  he  have  ten  sheep 
to  sell,  and  expects  to  get  £30  for  them,  he  will  not,  because  he 
finds   he  can  sell  them  for  £  I  instead  of  £3  apiece,  content  him- 
self with  selling  five  and  withdraw  the  other  five  from  the  market. 
But  on  th(^  other  hand,  if  any  one  who  requires  ten  sheej>,  and  is 
prepared  to  pay  £40  for  them,  finds  he  can  get  them  for  £30,  he 
will  not  necessarily  buy  thirteen  instead  of  ten,  but  will  more  pro- 
bably prefer  to  spend  only  £30  on  sheep,  and  retain  the  other  £1^> 
for  subse(|nent  expenditure.     Although,  therefore,  in  supply  the 

*  Tlio  dofinito  article  is  hero  italicized,  becauso  Cairnes  inadvertently  repro5:nt3  Mill 
as  pronouncing  supply  and  demand  to  be  each  simply  a  quantity. 
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element  of  desire  be  unlimited,  in  demand  it  is  not  so.  Among 
other  reasons  why  Mill's  disciples  may  hesitate  to  accept  Mr. 
Caimes'  definitions  in  Heu  of  those  of  their  master  is  this,  that 
with  Caimes  general  purchasing  power  and  money  are  syno- 
nymous terms,  and  that  consequently  the  form  of  words  suggested 
by  him  could  apply  only  to  a  monetary  regime^  leaving  the  regime 
of  barter  unprovided  for. 

On  a  basis  thus  shown  to  be  unsound,  Caimes  proceeds  to  build 
up  a  superstructure  which,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  portions  of 
the  workmanship,  necessai-ily  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of 
the  foundation.  The  fabric  consists  of  somewhat  novel  theories 
of  cost  of  production  and  normal  value ;  but  to  point  out  in 
regular  order  the  several  errors  which  these  conceal,  might  be  too 
severe  a  tax  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  whose  convenience  will 
perhaps  be  better  consulted  by  my  confining  myself  for  the  most 
part  to  an  exposition  of  what  I  myself  conceive  to  be  the  tmth  of 
the  matter  imder  discussion.  I  may,  however,  obsei-ve  at  the 
outset  that,  even  if  Cairnes'  novelties  were  perfectly  correct,  they 
would  be  rather  illustrative  and  amplificatory  of,  than  antagonistic 
to,  the  teaching  of  Mill.  It  is  indeed  simply  astounding  that 
Caimes  should  have  so  completely  misapprehended  the  meaning 
of  his  gi-eat  predecessor  as  to  suppose  the  latter  to  have  con- 
founded the  cost  with  the  results  of  production — the  sacrifices  which 
productive  labour  exacts  with  the  rexcard  which  the  same  labour 
confers.  It  is  really  almost  incredible  that  whereas  Mill  merely 
says  that,  to  the  capitalist,  the  cost  of  production  consists  of  the 
wages  and  profits  which  he,  the  capitalist,  paj/s  or  advances,  he 
should  be  represented  as  declaring  it  to  consist  of  the  amount 
which  the  capitalist  ultimately  receives  for  the  finished  product. 

Of  all  commodities  whatsoever,  the  actual  exchange  or  market 
values  are  liable  to  indefinable  fluctuations.  In  regard,  however,  to 
such  commodities  as  arc  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication,  and 
which  moreover  are  not  subjects  of  monopoly,  these  fluctuations, 
to  whatever  distance  they  may  extend  in  opposite  directions, 
always  tend  after  a  while  to  return  to  an  intennediate  level,  called 
by  Adam  Smith  natural  price,  by  Mill  necessary  price,  and  by 
Cherbuliez  and  Caimes  normal  price.  This  level  can,  I  think,  be 
shown  to  be  determined  exclusively  and  invariably  by  cost  of 
production,  because  no  one  ^vill  voluntarily  persevere  in  an  occu- 
pation the  products  of  which  do  not  usually  jaeld  him  at  least  the 
full  equivalent  of  what  they  have  cost  him,  so  that  if  they  do  not 
j-ield  this  equivalent,  they  will  cease  to  be  produced ;  and,  further, 
because  no  one  will  pei-sist  in  an  occupation  a  given  quantity  of 
the  products  of  which  commonly  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  products  of  some  other  occupation,  in  which  he  is  at  hberty 
to  engage,  than  he  could  procure  for  liimself  if  he  did  engage  in 
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that  other  occupation.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  vicissitadeB  of 
supply  and  demand  cause  earnings  to  differ  very  sensibly  in 
different  employments,  capital  and  labour  will  be  attracted  firom 
the  worse  to  the  better  paid  occupations,  xmtil,  by  reason  of 
diminished  supply  of  the  products  of  the  former,  and  augmented 
supply  of  those  of  the  latter,  both  sets  of  products  come  to  be 
exchanged  in  propoi-tion  to  their  respective  costs  of  productioiL 

The  essence  of  the  question,  however,  is  barely  touched  by 
these  remarks.     The  main  point  at  issue  is,  whether  demand  is 
"  measured  by  the  quantity  of  purchasing  power  offered  in  support 
of  the  desb-e  for  commodities,"  or  by  the  quantity  of  "  particidar 
commodities  for  which  such  purchasing  power  is  offered,"  and  the 
importance  of  the  point  cannot  easily  be  overrated,  for  on  it 
depends  the  ti-uth  or  falsity  of  the  wages  fund  dogma.     Now 
there  are  "  three  capital  theories  in  economic  science  " — ^those  of 
"  wages,  money,  and  foreign  trade,  in  each  of  which  supply  and 
demand  form  the  pivots  of  the  doctrine,  the  two  poles  on  which 
the  exposition  turns."     Let  us  then  inquire  whether  it  be  true,  as 
Caimes  maintains,  that  in  those  theories  "  demand  is  in  every 
instance  regarded  as  represented  and  measured,  not  by  the  quantity 
of  commodities  or  services  demanded,  but  by  the  purchasing 
power  offered." 

At  the  threshold  of  the  inquiiy  it  may  be  observed  paren- 
thetically, in  regard  to  commodities  proper — in  regard,  that  is,  to 
commodities  as  distinguished  from  services — ^that  except  when 
they  aie  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  an  offer  of  anything  in  ex- 
change for  tlicm  is  rarely  made,  it  being  usually  the  owner  of  the 
commodities  who  offers  to  sell  them  at  a  certain  price,  which  may 
be  and  often  is  less  than  the  customer  would,  if  necessary,  have 
consented  to  pay.  In  respect  of  commodities  proper,  then,  the 
price  which  the  customer  agrees  to  pay  is  no  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  his  demand,  no  indication  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  his  desire.  It  is  otherwise,  indeed,  ^vith  regard  to  services.  It 
is  usually  the  employer  in  quest  of  labour  who  offers  in  the  first 
instance  a  certain  wage;  but  besides  that  his  first  offer  is  de- 
termined with  reference  to  the  rate  which  he  supposes  the  labourers 
would  have  demanded  if  they  had  taken  the  initiative,  he  is  often 
compelled  to  raise  the  rate  originally  proposed  by  him,  yet  still 
may  not  have  to  raise  it  so  high  as  he  would  have  been  prepared 
to  do  rather  than  not  have  secured  the  services  he  required.  As 
then  of  commodities  proper,  so  like^vi8e  of  ser\aces,  the  price 
finally  agreed  upon  does  not  measure  or  constitute  demand. 

For  money,  indeed,  the  demand  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  quantity  of  goods  offered  for  sale.  It  is  so  for  a  reason 
assigned  by  Mr.  Mill.    Every  dealer  in  goods  is  at  the  same  time 
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a  customer  for  money — not,  however,  for  any  definite  sum,  for  he 
desires  to  obtain  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  ;  and  though  he  com- 
monly names  a  price  at  which  he  is  prepared  to  sell,  that  price  is 
always  the  highest  at  which  he  expects  to  be  able  to  sell.  Neither 
is  there  any  price  so  low  that  he  will  not  consent  to  sell  at  it  if  he 
is  convinced  that  by  holding  out  he  will  not  obtain  a  higher. 
Clearly,  then,  demand  for  money  cannot  be  the  quantity  demanded, 
for  there  is  no  such  quantity,  audit  must  consequently  be  admitted 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  sole  measure  of  the  demand  for  money,  if  it 
have  any  measure,  is  the  supply  of  goods ;  but  this  is  Ukewise 
a  fact  to  which  we  cannot  attribute  much  importance  without 
great  risk  of  deceiving  ourselves.  We  were  but  just  now  priding 
ourselves  on  the  discoveiy  that  the  introduction  of  money  enables 
us  to  discriminate  between  aggregate  supply  and  demand,  by  re- 
garding the  former  as  an  operation  of  dealers  in  goods,  and  the 
latter  as  an  operation  of  customers  for  goods.  But  if,  after  draw- 
ing this  distinction,  we  proceed  to  treat  supply  of  goods  as  de- 
mand for  money,  we  shall  be  not  discriminating  but  confounding. 
We  shall  be  using  the  same  term  in  senses  directly  opposed  to 
those  just  before  assigned  to  them.  If,  to  use  Caimes'  own  words, 
demand  be  simply  "  desire  for  commodities  or  services  seeking  its 
end  by  an  offer  of  general  purchasing  power,"  "  desire  for  geneml 
purchasing  power  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of  specific  com- 
modities or  services  "  cannot  be  demand.  Besides,  we  must  never 
forget  that  commodities  and  services  alone  are  ultimate  objects  of 
exchange,  and  that  money  is  merely  the  medium  of  exchange.  If 
we  choose  to  consider  money  as  a  final  object  of  demand,  and  if 
we  also  treat  the  entire  supply  of  goods  as  the  measure  of  demand 
for  money,  then  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  must  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  entire  quantity  of  goods  on  sale,  whereas  it 
is  almost  always  of  far  less  value.  Although,  then,  the  entire 
supply  of  goods  is  in  one  sense  the  measure  of  demand  for  money, 
it  is  so  only  in  a  sense  in  which  the  terms  cannot  be  employed 
without  manifest  inconsistency. 

We  come  now  to  foreign  trade,  in  regard  to  which  the  question 
that  here  concerns  us  is  whether  a  countiy's  "  exports  represent 
the  force  of  its  demand  for  foreign  products."  Now  if  the 
coimtry's  foreign  trade  were  carried  on  exclusively  by  barter, 
they  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  do  so.  The  immediate  object 
of  the  exporter  from  any  countiy — say,  from  England — ^^vould 
then  be  to  exchange  the  whole  of  the  exports  for  foreign  products, 
and,  however  much  smaller  than  he  had  expected  might  prove  to 
be  the  quantity  of  the  latter  obtainable  in  exchange  for  the  former, 
he  might  probably  accept  that  smaller  quantity  rather  than  be  at 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  home  again  any  part  of  the 
Enghsh  exports.    It  must  be  admitted  that  here  demand  could 
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not  be  tlic  quantity  demanded,  for  no  definite  quantity  was 
demanded.  The  exporter's  desire  was .  to  obtain  at  least  the 
quantity  he  expected ;  but,  also,  if  possible,  a  larger  quantity,  and 
the  largest  quantity  possible.  It  may  thus  be  that  even  "  as  the 
imports  of  each  country  represent  in  relation  to  it  the  measure  of 
foreign  supply,  so  its  exports  represent  the  force  of.  its  demand 
for  foreign  products."  But  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  noted 
that  although  the  desire  involved  in  demand  for  foreign  products 
is  not  desire  for  a  definite  quantity,  inasmuch  as  what  the  ex- 
porters wish  for  is  the  veiy  largest  quantity  obtainable  in  ex- 
change for  their  exports,  it  is  yet  a  quantity  not  less  tlian  would 
have  sufficed  to  render  the  exporting  operation  remunerative. 
The  expoi-ter  may  indeed  be  compelled  to  accept  a  quantity 
smaller  than  this,  but  if  so,  the  cause  is  simply  that  he  has  mis- 
calculated. If  he  had  foreseen  that  the  quantity  obtainable  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  yield  him  a  profit  on  resale,  he  would 
certamly  not  have  exported  so  largely,  while,  contrariwise,  he 
would  have  exported  still  more  largely  if  he  had  hoped  thereby 
to  obtain  a  proportionably  larger  quantity  of  foreign  products  and 
to  be  able  to  resell  that  larger  quantity  advantageously.  The 
actual  quantity  of  exports  was  offered  in  support  of  a  desire,  not 
for  the  particular  quantity  of  foreign  products  actually  received  in 
exchange,  but  for  some  larger  quantity,  so  that  even  if  it  showed 
— which  it  docs  not — what  was  the  maximum  of  English  goods 
which  the  exporters  were  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  foreign 
goods,  it  would  still  only  show  that  they  were  wilKng  to  exeliange 
this  maximum  for  a  quantity  large  enough  to  compensate  them 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  they  were  incurnng — not  fur  any 
(quantity,  however  small.  The  total  of  exports  caimot,  therefore, 
w^tli  any  accuracy  be  said  to  represent  the  force  of  demand. 
Rather,  and  much  more  appropriately,  even  if  without  perfect  pro- 
priety, may  demand,  in  accordance  with  Mill's  view,  be  described 
as  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  demanded,  inasmuch  as  that 
quantity,  albeit  not  a  definable  quantity,  is  at  any  rate  not  less 
than  some  certain  definite  quantity. 

And  if  Cairnes'  definition  of  demand  does  not  hold  good  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  trade  under  a  W(jime  of  barter,  still  more 
obA-iously  is  it  inappHcable  under  a  monetary  regime.  What  is 
then  the  immediate  object  of  exporters  is  to  sell  their  exports  for 
money;  but  whether  they  subsequently  expend  the  whole  of  the 
sale  proceeds  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  for  imj^ortation  into 
the  originally  expoi*ting  country  dei)ends  upon  whether  or  not  they 
believe  that  they  will  be  able  advantageously  to  resell  in  that 
country  the  entire  stock  of  goods  so  purchased.  If  they  do  not 
believe  this,  such  of  them  as  are  resident  in  the  originally  export- 
ing country  will  cause  part  of  the  sale  proceeds  to  be   remitted 
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thither,  where  the  consequent  influx  of  money  will  tend  to  raise 
the  prices  of  home  produce  at  least  as  much  as  the  efflux  of  money 
from  abroad  will  tend  to  lower  in  foreign  coimtries  the  prices  of 
foreign  products,  and  where,  therefore,  the  demand  for  foreign 
products  will  be  at  least  as  Kkely  to  be  checked  as  to  be  stimu- 
laled.  Clearly,  in  such  circumstances,  the  total  quantity  ot 
exports  from  any  country  will  not  necessarily  represent  that 
countiy's  demand  for  foreign  products. 

Thus,  of  the  three  cases  cited,  one,  that  of  money,  is  not  a  case  in 
point,  while  in  neither  of  the  other  two — ^labour  and  foreign  trade 
— does  Cainies' definition  hold  good.  I  have  elsewhere  *  stated 
reasons  for  considering  that  even  Mill's  definitions  require  some 
addition  in  order  to  render  them  strictly  correct,  and  that  supply 
or  demand  is  not  simply  the  quantity  supplied  or  demanded, 
but  the  quantity  supplied  or  demanded  at  some  specified  price. 
With  these  emendations,  to  which  I  have  reason  to  beheve  that 
Mr.  Mill  did  not  object,  his  definitions  would  apply  universally — 
would  apply  perfectly  in  regard  to  labour,  and  sufficiently  in  regard 
to  foreign  trade.  Cairnes  himself  admits  that  it  is  "  frequently 
highly  convenient  and,  perhaps,  even  necessary  "  to  use  the  terms 
in  question  in  Mill's  sense,  but  I  submit  that  it  would  be  not  simply 
imnecessaiy,  but  utterly  en-oneous  and  hopelessly  misleading,  ever 
to  use  them  in  any  other  sense.  Most  imfortimate  would  it  be  if 
there  were  any  real  need  to  use  terms  of  such  piime  importance  in 
opposite  senses.  True,  it  might,  as  Mr.  Cairnes  says,  be  "  only 
requisite  to  distinguish  them  in  thought,"  but  this  simple  necessity 
would  infallibly  prove  to  be  in  practice  a  simple  impossibiUty. 
No  extremest  care  could  prevent  the  two  senses  from  being  con- 
tmually  confounded  even  by  the  same  thinker,  and  still  less  by 
difierent  thinkers,  to  an  extent  which  would  furnish  abundant 
justification  to  the  numerous  scofiera  with  whom  economical  dis- 
cussion is  already  but  another  name  for  endless  and  barren 
logomachy. 

Here  it  may  not  be  superfiuous  to  observe — ^palpable  truism  as 
the  observation  is — that  cost  of  production  "  means  sacrifice,  and 
cannot,  without  risk  of  hopelessly  confusing  ideas,  be  identified 
with  anything  that  is  not  sacrifice ;"  that  "  it  represents  what  man 
parts  ^vith  in  the  barter  between  him  and  nature,  which  must  be 
kept  eternally  distinct  from  the  return  made  by  nature  upon  that 
payment."  Neither  is  it  simply  not  superfluous,  it  is  highly  desir- 
able, to  point  out  that  in  the  earhest  of  industrial  stages  the  sacrifice 
in  question  consists  exclusively  of  the  toil  and  fatigue,  the  privations 
and  sufierings  of  whatever  sort,  involved  in  the  act  of  labour.  Such 
is  its  composition  when  a  savage,  nourished  and  invigorated  solely 

*  On  Labour,  Book  ii.  ohap  1,  3nd  edition. 
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by  berries  or  cockles  of  his  own  collecting,  and  aided  solely  by 
implements  of  his  own  manufacturing,  runs  down  and  kills  a  stag. 
The  stag's  cost  of  production  consists  entirely  of  labour — ^partly  of 
the  himtsman's  previous  labour  that  had  provided  him  with  hunt- 
ing tackle  and  with  food  for  sustenance  during  the  chase,  partly  of 
that  which  he  had  undergone  in  the  chase  itself,  but  still  solely 
and  exclusively  of  labour.  Now,  if  this  huntsman,  returning  to  his 
wigwam  laden  with  the  day's  spoils,  should  meet  a  tribesman 
similarly  wending  homewards  with  the  product  of  a  day's  fishing, 
and  if  the  two  should  desire  to  barter  part  of  their  respective 
acquisitions,  the  principle  on  which  the  exchange  would  take  place 
would  be  that  of  the  labour  ordinarily  required  for  similar  acquisi- 
tions. The  huntsman  would  expect  in  return  for  his  venison  as 
much  fish  as,  with  the  same  labour  as  the  venison  had  cost  him,  he 
might  probably  himself  have  caught  if  he  had  gone  fishing  instead 
of  hunting ;  the  fisheiTnan  in  exchange  for  his  fish  would  expect  as 
much  venison  as,  vnih  the  same  labour  as  his  fish  had  cost 
him,  ho  might  probably  have  captured  if  he  had  gone  hunting 
instead  of  fishing.  For  even  though  the  huntsman  had  persuaded 
some  companion,  whom  he  had  noticed  to  be  cleverer  than  himself 
at  making  darts  or  bows  and  arrows,  to  imdertake  that  operation 
for  him  on  condition  of  being  subsequently  paid  w4th  venison  for 
his  pains,  the  venison's  cost  of  production  would  still  consist 
entirely  of  labour — partly  of  the  actual  himtsman's  labour,  partly 
of  that  of  the  acquaintance  who  had  equipped  him  for  the  field. 
Before  this  second  case  could  occur,  however,  industry  must  have 
made  an  important  step  in  advance  of  its  primitive  stage.  The 
entire  savnge  community  could  no  longer  be  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  One  savage  at  least  must  have  become  cajiable  of  absti- 
nence enough  to  lay  by  for  future  use  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
labour  instead  of  consuming  the  whole  of  it  upon  his  immediate  lusts, 
and  so  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a  lengthened  sedentary  occupation. 
By  so  storing  up  food  and  materials  for  the  sustenance  and  exercise 
of  future  labour,  this  provident  savage  had  already  created  capital, 
had  already  become  an  embryo  capitaUst :  nay,  more,  had  already 
discovered  a  mode  of  profitably  investing  his  capital.  For  he 
would  scarcely  have  consented  to  stay  at  home  making  imple- 
ments for  another,  unless  by  so  doing  he  had  expected  to  save 
himself  some  trouble.  Rather  than  do  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred basking  in  the  sun  until  his  provisions  were  consumed*  and 
then  have  gone  oiit  hunting  again  on  his  own  account.  As  he 
insists  upon  being  paid  for  his  bows  and  arrows  with  somewhat 
more  venison  than  he  could  himself  have  obtained  with  the  same 
inconvenience  as  it  costs  him  to  make  the  bows  and  arrows^ 
the  difierence  between  the  quantity  which  he  receives  from  his 
customer  and  that  which  he  might  probably  have  procured  for 
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himself  constitutes  profit  on  his  capital.  As  society  advances,  and 
individuals  engage  largely  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the 
number  of  capitalists  goes  on  increasing,  until  at  length  the 
industrial  portion  of  the  community  becomes  divided  into  two 
great  classes — to  ^vit,  of  capitalists  who,  whether  working  for 
themselves  or  not,  employ  others  to  work  for  them,  advancing  to 
these  all  the  prerequisites  of  labour,  on  condition  of  being  repaid 
with  the  entire  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  employed ;  and  of 
labourers  working  for  employers,  without  prospect  of  further 
benefit  to  themselves  than  that  of  the  remimeration  which  the 
employers  have  advanced  or  promised  to  them.  When  this  state 
of  things  is  reached,  the  conditions  of  production  have  lost  their 
original  simpUcity,  and  have  become  exceedingly  complex.  No 
act  of  production  is  now  the  act  solely  of  the  labourer  immediately 
engaged  in  it,  for  its  performance  involves  the  use  of  tools, 
materials,  and  perhaps  of  buildings  which  previous  producers  had 
provided.  Thus  the  cloth-weaver  would  be  helpless  without  the 
loom,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  miner,  the  ironfounder,  and 
the  machine-maker,  or  without  the  yam,  for  which  he  has  to  thank 
the  shepherd,  the  wool-comber,  and  the  spinner,  not  to  speak  of 
the  carriers  who  have  conveyed  the  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured articles  from  place  to  place. 

Moreover,  the  miner,  ironfoimder,  and  the  rest  were  probably  all 
in  the  employment  of  capitalists,  who  advanced  to  them  the  pre- 
requisites and  also  the  remuneration  of  labour,  and  who  did  this 
only  for  the  sake  of  profit,  which  profit  must  have  been  included 
in  the  total  expenditure  incurred  by  the  final  employer  before  he 
could  set  the  weaver  to  work.  In  these  circumstances  the  cost  of 
production  must  be  regarded  from  a  new  point  of  view,  from  which 
it  assimies  a  very  diff'erent  aspect  from  that  which  it  previously 
presented.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  still,  as  much  as  ever,  consists 
exclusively  of  the  amount  of  labour  of  diSerent  kinds  which  has 
taken  part  in  production ;  but,  understood  in  this  sense,  it  no 
longer  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  normal  value.  To  raise 
twenty  tons  of  coal  from  the  mine  requires  far  more  and  far 
severer  toil  than  to  make  a  gold  watch ;  any  one  competent  to 
perform  both  operations  would  find  himself  much  more  exhausted 
in  body  and  mind  after  the  fonner  than  after  the  latter ;  yet  the 
market  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  would  probably  be 
less  than  half  of  that  of  a  fairly  good  watch  in  the  shop  of  a 
wholesale  dealer,  and  the  market  values  of  the  two  exhibit  no 
tendency  towards  a  level  at  which  they  will  correspond  with 
the  quantities  of  labour  required  respectively  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  of  watches.  The  reason  is  that  the  capitalists, 
to,  whom  the  coal  and  the  watch  in  the  first  instance  belong, 
have  had  to  pay  at  very  difierent  rates  for  the  labour  employed 
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upon  them,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  offer  them  for  sale 
at  the  same  price.  All  labourers,  as  Caimes  has  well  shown, 
are  divided  into  unskilled  and  skilled  groups,  the  skilled,  again, 
being  subdivided  into  groups  requiring  for  their  several  avo- 
cations very  different  degrees  and  very  different  kinds  of  skill, 
the  acquisition  of  which,  demanding  as  it  does  opportunity, 
leisure,  and  ability  to  pay  for  special  education,  is  practically  open 
to  comparatively  few.  Within  each  group,  individuals  can  com- 
pete freely  with  each  other  for  employment,  thereby  keeping 
wages  at  about  the  same  level  throughout  the  group,  but  com- 
petition between  members  of  different  groups  is  always  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible,  so  that,  in  different  groups,  the  rate  of 
wages  may  vary  indefinitely.  If,  indeed,  these  variations  become 
exceedingly  large,  more  labour  ^vill  be  attracted  to  the  better  paid 
employments,  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  will  consequently  be 
somewhat  reduced,  whereas,  in  the  worse  paid  employments, 
owing  to  the  diminished  influx  of  labour,  the  i-ate  will  somewhat 
rise ;  for,  even  though  none  of  the  labourers  actually  engaged  in 
the  worse  paid  employments  should  feel  themselves  fitted  to'  com- 
pete for  superior  work,  there  are  always  plenty  of  young  labourers 
growing  up  and  as  yet  undisposed  of,  whereof  a  larger  proportion 
tlian  before  will  endeavour  to  qualify  themselves  for  whatever 
kind  of  work  has  of  late  become  unusually  well  paid.  As  already 
explained,  however,  only  comparatively  few  will  have  the  means 
of  thus  qualif)dng,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  therefore,  in  different 
employments,  although  prevented  from  var\dng  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  may  continue  to  vary  as  much  as  it  previously  did.  Such 
variation  obviously  implies  that  the  irksomeness  of  labour  has 
ceased  to  be  the  measure  of  labour's  remuneration ;  tliat  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  labourers  who  have  produced  a  commodity  no 
longer  represents  that  commodity's  normal  value.  The  whole 
pecuniary  cost  of  production  is  now  defrayed  by  capital,  which 
T\dll  not  contmue  such  expenditure  except  in  the  belief  that  the 
finished  product  will  exchange  for  the  equivalent  of  the  cost, 
together  vAt\\  profit  at  the  current  rate  thereon.  If,  in  any  em- 
ployment, this  profit  cease  to  be  obtainable  on  the  average  of 
transactions,  capital  ^\dll  eschew  that  employment,  and  vnH  betake 
itself  in  preference  to  some  other.  True,  of  the  capital  already 
invested,  so  much  as  is  locked  up  in  buildings,  machinerj-,  or  the 
like,  may  be  incapable  of  transference  ;  but,  as  of  labour,  so  also 
of  capital,  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  as  yet  undi 
posed  of,  and  the  whole  of  this,  unUke  labour,  is  able  to  enter  with 
equal  ease  into  any  and  every  employment  from  which  it  is  not 
shut  out  by  legal  barriers.  Whenever,  therefore,  owing  to  fluc- 
tuations in  market  value,  the  rate  of  profit,  or  of  the  net  return 
obtained  by  the  capitalist  for  his  saciifices  of  every  sort,  varies 
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materially  in  different  employments,  capital  will  be  attracted  to 
the  more  profitable  employments  and  repelled  from  the  less 
profitable,  and  production  will  increase  in  the  former  and  decrease 
in  the  latter,  and  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  will  tend  to 
become  such  as  to  equaKze  profits  in  all  employments.  For  tliis 
reason,  Slill,  and  indeed  all  economists,  with  no  other  exception,  I 
beheve,  than  Caimes,  ordinarily  treat  cost  of  production  as  meaning 
nothing  but  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  capitalist ;  and,  understood 
in  this  sense,  it  obviously  is,  within  one  and  the  same  country,  the 
sole  arbiter  of  normal  value,  with  which  the  sacrifices  of  the 
labourer  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  or  at  least  have  no  direct 
connection.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  in  no  degree  invali- 
dated by  the  fact  which  Mr.  Caimes  was  the  first  to  bring  to 
notice,  and  on  which  he  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  veiy  valuable 
light,  of  the  distribution  of  labourers  into  nimierous  non-competing 
groups.  This  fact  does  indeed  most  seriously  affect  the  wages  of 
labour,  but  it  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  normal  value  of  com 
modities,  which  is  determined,  not  by  what  the  labourer  has 
suffered,  but  by  what  the  capitalists  pays.  The*  capitalist  ad- 
vances all  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  production,  and  the  mutual 
competition  of  capitaUsts  necessarily  gives  to  the  market  values  of 
commodities  a  tendency  to  correspond  with  the  pecuniar}^  expense 
of  producing  them.  Within  one  and  the  same  country,  then, 
every  portion  of  whose  capital  can  freely  compete  with  every 
other  portion,  the  "  law  "  of  normal  value,  if  the  word  law  were 
here  permissible,  would  be  that  normal  value  depends  absolutely 
and  exclusively  on  cost  of  production.  Operation  of  reciprocal 
demand,  which  Cairncs  calls  in  as  an  auxiliary,  is  here  altogether 
out  of  place.  What  the  law  would  be  in  respect  to  commodities 
interchanged  between  different  countries,  whose  respective  capi- 
tals are  not  in  competition  with  each  other,  is  a  different  question, 
and  one  of  great  interest  and  intricacy,  which  I  hope  to  find  some 
future  occasion  for  discussing,  but  upon  which  we  need  not  at 
present  enter. 

Of  the  three  epithets,  "  natural,"  "  necessiiry,"  and  "  normal," 
employed  to  denote  a  particular  species  of  value,  the  first  and 
earliest,  the  one  adopted  by  Adam  Smith,  is  perhaps  the  least 
objectionable.  The  exchange  value  which  a  commodity  could  not 
fail  to  possess  if  supply  and  demand  did  not  interpose  their 
disturbing  influence  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  termed 
its  "  natural "  value ;  whereas  that  siurely  is  not  necessary  value 
with  which  actual  value  need  never  coincide,  nor  is  that  normal 
value  which,  as  a  rule,  always  differs  more  or  less  from  actual 
value.  Nevertheless,  nonnal  value  being  the  term  selected  by 
Mr.  Cairnes,  it  may  as  well  be  adhered  to  in  an  examination  of 
that  economist's  teaching. 
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As  to  actual  or  market  value — the  value  for  which,  at 
giveii  time  and  place,  a  comniodity  ia  actually  sokl  or  offered 
sale,  all  ecoiioiiuBts  until  lately — indeed,  if  I  may  prGSumo  without 
undue  egotism  to  say  eo,  ujitil  the  pnbUcation  of  niy  owu  hook 
*•  On  Laboiir " — were  agreed  that  it  depeuda  ou  the  proportiou 
between  supply  and  demand,  falling  when  supply  exceeds  deinaiKL 
and  rieing  when  demand  exceeds  supply,  aud  subsiding  at  last  tw 
a  point  at  which  supply  and  demand  are  equahzed.  Thin  0]Hiuciti 
I  imdertook  to  refute,  admitting  indeed  that,  pravided  goods  be 
offered  imreservedly  for  sale,  price  must  fall  if  supply  exceeds 
di^maud,  but  showing  that  even  then  it  need  not  rise  becauw 
demand  exceeds  supply;  that  it  may  either  riso  or  fall,  although 
supply  and  demand  remain  unaltered;  and  that,  whethoi'  it  rise  or 
fall,  the  price  finally  resulting  need  not  be  one  at  which  supply  anil 
demand  will  be  equahzed.  Mr.  Caimes  accepts  my  refutation  as 
complete,  but  declares  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  theory  proposed 
by  me  in  substitution  of  the  one  which  he  acknowledges  me  to 
have  displaced-  Now  what  I  contend  for  may  be  briefly  sinii- 
marizcd  as  follows.  It  is  competition  alone,  and  primarily  and 
mainly  the  competition  of  dealers,  that  regulates  market  value,  the 
activity  of  competition  depending  upon  and  varying  with — not 
the  actual  relations  of  supply  and  demand — but  the  varying  oati- 
mates  formed  of  those  relations  by  competitors  of  very  various 
degrees  of  sagacity,  and  the  more  or  less  powerful  influence 
exercised  by  those  estimates  on  competitors  subject  to  very  different 
degrees  of  neceBsity,  The  object  of  every  dealer  is  to  get  in 
exchange  for  his  whole  stock  the  largest  aggregate  price  which 
he  cdn  get  within  the  period  duruig  which  it  will  suit  him  to  keep 
part  of  his  stock  unsold.  If  there  were  but  one  shigle  dealer,  he 
would  probably  ask  the  highest  price  at  which  he  thought  all  his 
goods  would  be  purchased  within  the  period;  but  if  there  be  several 
dealei-B,  each  must  guard  against  the  danger  of  being  undersold. 
All  dealers,  therefore,  while  considering  at  what  price  they  shall 
offer  their  goods,  consider,  each  for  himself,  the  actual  state  and 
future  prospects  of  the  whole  market.  Each  takes  stock,  as  well 
as  he  can,  of  the  quantities  already  in  hand  of  the  commodity  he 
deals  in ;  estimates,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  additional  quantities 
likely  to  he  brought  in  within  the  period  during  which  he  can 
manage  to  wait,  and  also  the  quantities  which,  within  the  same 
period,  customers  will  be  likely  to  take  off  at  different  prices ;  anC 
conjectures,  as  well  as  he  can,  to  how  low  a  price  rival  dealers  wilL 
be  obUged  to  descend  ui  order  to  get  rid,  within  that  period,  nf 
the  portions  of  their  respective  stocks  which  they  will  respectively 
be  impatient  to  soil.  He  then  considers  whetlier  at  Ihnt  price  he 
will  be  able,  within  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  the  whoU-.  of  his  own 
present  stock.     If  so  he  adopts  that  price.     If  not  he  adopts  one 
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^P^Rbwer.  In  tliiB  mamiei-  each  frames  his  owu  calculation,  and 
judges  for  hunae!!'  what  will  be  the  beet  prico  to  auk  ;  but  difi'ereut 
dealers  in  the  eaine  market,  of  every  gradation  of  experience, 
direwthiesB,  and  needineBs,  may  calculate  differently,  or  may  draw 
different  inferences  from  the  same  calculations.  Some  may  esti- 
mste  lower  than  othere  both  the  quantities  tliat  will  bo  brought 
into  the  market  and  the  (luantities  that  will  be  demanded  at 
different  prices ;  or  may  think  that  the  same  estimate  requires  a 
lower  price  ;  or  some  may  not  be  able  to  wait  bo  long  as  others, 
und  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  price  which  will  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  their  goods  more  rapidly  than  others  would  care  to  do. 
But  whatever  be,  for  whatever  reason,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
any  resolve  to  sell,  that  price  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  the 
current  price,  and  what  causes  it  to  be  so  is  competition.  \N'hat 
caused  cei'tain  dealers  to  adopt  that  price  in  the  first  instance  was 
the  fear  tliat  otherwise  competition  would  preveut  their  selling  as 
fast  as  they  desired.  What  prevents  other  dealers  from  asking 
higher  prices  is  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  undersold  by  their 
competitors  if  they  do.  Plaiuly,  then,  it  is  competition,  and 
competition  alone,  that  regulates  price ;  and  equally  plain  is  it 
tliat  competition  is  not  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  for,  in 
preoiaely  the  same  relations  of  supply  and  demand  competition 
may  vary  indefinitely.  What  then  does  regulate  competition  Y 
My  answer  is  simply.  Nothing.  There  is  no  regularity  about 
competition — competition  is  not  regulated  at  aU.  If  it  can  properly 
be  said  to  depend  upon  anything,  it  depends  partly  upon  individual 
necessity,  partly  on  individual  discretion ;  and,  as  for  the  first  of 
these  there  is  proverbially,  and  for  the  second  manifestly,  no  law, 
so  likewise  is  there  no  law  of  competition.  Neither,  if  there  be  no 
law  of  competition,  and  if  competition  be,  as  it  has  been  shown 
to  be,  the  determining  cause  of  price,  can  there  be  any  law  of 
price. 

This  being  my  view,  Caimes  declares  himself  altogether  dis- 
Bentient.  He  will  not  admit  that  there  is  no  law  for  indi\'idnal 
ueceesit^',  possibly  supposuig  that  such  a  law  might  be  adequately 
expressed  by  the  words  "  \Miat  must  be  must  be."  Neither  will 
he  admit  that  thero  is  no  law  for  individual  discretion,  and  he  is 
aatiafied  that,  '■  whether  we  are  able  to  discover  it  or  not.  there  is 
a  kw  of  market  price,  just  as  there  is  a  law  of  normal  price,  as 
there  is  a  law  of  wages,  of  profits,  of  rent,  as  there  are  laws  of 
the  winds  and  tides  and  seasons,  and  of  the  phenomena  <}f  external 
nature,"  His  conviction  of  the  existence  of  this  law  is  in  no  wise 
shaken  by  perception  of  the  non-existence  of  any  "  constancy  of 
relation  between  the  proportion  of  supply  to  demand  and  market 
price,  euch  that,  knowing  the  relation  in  any  given  case,  we  should 
be  able  to  predict  what  the  prico  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  chango 
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ill  the  contlitiona  of  the  market,"  He  acknowledges  that  tin; 
"idea  of  a  proportion  between  demand  and  aupply  as  fumishing* 
cine  to  the  connection  of  demand  and  mipply  u-ith  market  price 
mnst  be  abandoned,"  yet  while  acknowledging  this  ho  proceeda  *o 
lay  down  "  tlie  nearest  approximation  he  can  make  to  the  law  v{ 
market  price,"  and  in  so  doing  simply  expresses  sentiments  vlaiij 
in  Gubstance  are  always  eitlier  absolutely  coincident,  or  at  leaal 
perfectly  consistent  with  mine,  the  sole  point  of  difference  between 
U8  being  one  of  nomenclature. 

He  be^ns  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  in  every  market  a  price, 
designated  by  him  proper  price,  "  a  price  at  which  it  is  deMiaWe," 
in  the  interest  of  dealers  as  well  as  consumers,  "that  the  ccro- 
modity,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  sell  at  that  time  and  place." 
Price  is  "  too  low  "  when,  by  excessively  stimulating  consumption. 
it  threatens  tti  cause  the  existing  stocks  to  be  taken  off  before 
fresh  supplies,  adequate  to  what  will  then  be  the  demand,  «iii 
come  in.  It  is  "too  high"  when,  by  needlessly  checking  con- 
sumption, it  threatens  to  cause  part  of  the  existing  stock  to  remaia 
on  hand  on  the  arrival  of  those  fresh  supplies.  In  either  eaae 
"  the  error  is  in  time  discovered."  In  the  former  case,  competition 
among  dealers  slackens,  and  prices  are  augmented ;  in  the  latter, 
competition  quickens  and  prices  are  reduced;  augmentations  and 
reductions  alike  converging  towards  the  proper  price — the  "price 
just  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  carry  the  esisting 
supply  over  to  meet  the  new  supplies  forthcoming." 

"Dealers,  while  thus  simply  pursuing  their  owu  interests,  «re  bh- 
coiiaciously  pei'Fonning  for  the  commiuiity  a  service  of  first-rato  impurlaDa 
— a  service  which  has  been  well  compared  by  Archbishop  Whafely  W  ft" 
rendered  by  the  captiun  of  a  ship,  who,  taking  accoimt  of  the  atodio' 
provisions  at  his  disposal  and  tbe  len^h  of  his  intended  voyage,  adjict* 
to  these  conditions  the  rations  of  his  crew.  Such  is  the  Und^Ki)  ol  tl» 
speculation  of  the  market,  and  the  end  is  attained  in  proportion  to  tie  in"'- 
ligence  and  the  irnotrleiige  of  those  who  engage  in  the  piu^nit.  Of  cow* 
imstakes  are  often  made,  sometimes  very  serious  mistakes  ;  and  tilBt  "* 
have  reaction,  oscillation,  and  perhaps  commercial  crisis.  But  uudff  ^ 
circumstances  the  price  in  Uie  market  is  determined  hi/  llie  ojiimoM  o/tkoltri- 
founded  upon  their  knowledge  of  demand  and  sHpfily — of  dealers  pirsuirg 
their  interests  under  circumstances  which,  in  proportion  to  the  intoUigO* 
and  knowledge  at  their  command,  favour  the  establislimeni  of  tJie  proj* 
market  price." 

Such  is  Caimes'  exposition,  which  ho  prefaces  with  an  intiiiui- 
tion  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  agree  'with  me.  but  with  wliicTi- 
nevertheless,  I  find  myself  almost  unreservedly  agreenig,  Hu* 
can  I  help  agreeing  in  the  main  ivith  what  is  little  elae  than " 
repetition  or  expansion  of  what  I  myself  had  pK-vioufily  anW 
Caimes  does  not  describe  proper  market  price  as  one  with  whieb 
actual  market  price  need  ever  necessarily  coincide,  but  only  asonfl 
towards   whirh   it   always   tends,    and    towards    which    it   will 
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**  approximate  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
the  dealers."  But  while  as  yet  only  in  conrse  of  approximation  to 
proper  price,  actual  price  must  needs  be  improper  price,  and, 
whether  proper  or  improper,  Mr.  Caimes  pronounces  the  price  in 
the  market  to  be  under  all  circumstances  determined  by  the 
opinions  of  the  dealers  in  the  market  founded  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  these  opinions  which  quicken 
competition  when  price  is  "  too  high,"  and  slacken  it  when  price 
is  "  too  low,"  thereby  causing  prices  to  fall  in  the  one  case  and 
permitting  them  to  rise  in  the  other.  Is  there,  then,  some 
pregnant  distinction  between  opinions  of  individuals  founded 
on  knowledge  and  varying  with  intelligence,  and  the  "indi- 
vidual discretion  "  of  which  I  have  myself  spoken,  and  which 
I  have  coupled  with  "  individual  necessity "  because  it  would 
be  anything  but  discretion  if  it  did  not  take  account  of  such 
necessity  ?  If  not,  Caimes  and  I  are  so  far  at  one,  and  only  using 
different  words  to  express  the  same  idea.  We  both  agree  that 
competition  is  the  immediate  arbiter  of  market  price,  and  that 
competition  depends  upon  what  I  call  individual  discretion,  the 
sole  difference  between  us  being  that,  whereaa  he  styles  our 
common  conclusion  an  economic  law^  I  refuse  to  accord  to  it  so 
dignified  an  appellation.  To  the  question  of  nomenclature  thus 
arising,  the  answer  obviously  depends  upon  what  economic  or 
other  scientific  law  really  is.  According  to  Caimes,  it  consists  in 
the  "  constancy  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  the  conditions 
that  produce  them."  Now,  of  course,  all  conditions  being  pre- 
cisely the  same,  precisely  the  same  consequences  must  ensue,  and 
if  this  "  constancy  of  relation  "  be  a  law,  it  is  a  law  of  universal 
appKcation,  holding  good  in  every  department  of  science,  and 
therefore  in  the  region  of  economics  among  the  rest.  But  I 
submit  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  scientific  law  as  the  principle 
which  serves  as  basis  to  all  scientific  laws  whatsoever.  In  order 
to  constitute  a  scientific  law  it  is  indispensable  to  specify  the  con- 
ditions from  which  cei-tain  specified  facts  will  infallibly  result,  and 
Caimes,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  this  to  be  impossible  in  regard  to 
market  value.  He  admits  that  exactest  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tion between  supply  and  demand  would  not  enable  us  to  predict 
what  would  be  the  actual  market  price  at  any  given  time  and 
place.  That^  he  says,  would  depend  on  the  opinions  of  the  dealers, 
and  these  again  upon  their  intelligence.  Is  there,  then,  any  law  of 
opinion  or  of  intelligence  ?  No  doubt  two  persons,  the  conditions 
of  whose  birth  and  training,  and  likewise  whose  experience,  had 
been  precisely  the  same,  would,  if  placed  in  precisely  the  same 
circiunstances,  form  precisely  the  same  opinions  and  adopt  pre- 
cisely the  same  line  of  action.  But  it  is  equally  indubitable,  not 
merely  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  two  such  persons,  but  also 
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that  one  and  the  same  person  cannot  possess  precisely  the  same 
inteUigence  at  two  different  periods,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  some  addition  must  have  been  made  to  his  experience  during 
the  interval  between  the  two  periods.  Caimes  and  I  agree  that 
although  actual  market  prices  are  almost  always  what  he  would 
call  improper  prices,  their  tendency  is  always  towards  proper 
price.  This  tendency  of  theirs  is  by  Caimes  aflSnned,  and  by  me 
denied,  to  be  the  law  of  market  price,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  risking 
Uttle  in  asking  the  impartial  reader  to  decide  which  of  us  is  in  the 
right. 

Caimes  ends  his  investigation  of  value  with  a  chapter  on  some 
of  its  derivative  laws;  but  without  dwelling  upon  this  further 
than  to  observe  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  profitable 
reading,  I  will  now  bring  the  present  paper  to  a  close  by  briefly 
recapitulating  its  principal  conclusions. 

Value,  in  economic  language  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  single  definition. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  exchange  value,  or  the  ratio  in  which,  in 
open  market,  any  commodities,  or  all  commodities  whatsoever,  are 
exchanged  against  each  other ;  sometimes  it  signifies  pecuniary 
value,  or  the  ratio  in  which  any  commodities,  other  than  some  one 
selected  commodity,  are  exchanged  against  the  one  selected. 
Sum  of  pecuniary  values — increase  or  decrease  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  pecimiary  values — are  perfectly  intelligible  and  highly 
useful,  indeed  indispensable,  expressions,  sigm'fying  the  total 
quantity  of,  and  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  total 
quantity  of,  some  selected  commodity  which  may  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  the  total  of  all  other  commodities.  But  sum  of 
exchange  values,  and  increase  and  decrease  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  exchange  values,  are  unmeaning  phrases  and  impossible 
conceptions;  for  every  rise  in  the  ratio  of  any  one  commodity  to 
any  other,  or  to  all  other  commodities,  is  necessarily  counter- 
balanced by  a  precisely  proportionate  fall  in  the  ratio  of  that 
other  or  those  others  to  it. 

Supply  is  the  total  quantity  of  commodities  offered  for  sale  at  a 
given  time  and  place,  at  specified  prices.  Demand  is  the  total 
quantity  of  the  same  commodities  which  customers  are  prepared 
to  purchase  at  the  prices  specified. 

Value  of  either  species,  exchange  or  pecuniary,  is  subdivisible 
into  market  value  and  natural,  necessary,  or  no7*mal  value.  Market 
values  are  the  prices  at  wliicli  commodities  are  anywhere  actually 
offered  for  sale.  Noimal  values  are  values  towards  which  market 
values,  whatever  be  their  intermediate  fluctuations,  always  tend 
eventually  to  return ;  and  these  normal  values,  within  one  and 
the  same  coimtry,  are  detemiined  invariably  and  exclusively  by 
cost  of  production. 
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Cost  of  production  consists  solely  of  the  sacrifices  which  pro- 
duction exacts;  and  these,  in  the  earliest  of  industrial  stages, 
consist  exclusively  of  the  labour  engaged  in  production.  In  all 
subsequent  stages,  however,  they  generally  consist  less  of  labour 
itself  than  of  payments  made  by  employers  of  labour ;  they  often 
consist  wholly  of  payments  by  employers,  and  always  consist  in 
part  of  payments  on  account  of  labour  other  than  that  engaged  in 
the  final  act  of  production.  In  short,  except  in  the  very  earliest 
industrial  stage,  the  sacrifices  that  constitute  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  determines  natural  or  normal  value  are  made  in  far 
larger  measure  by  employers  of  labour  than  by  actual  labourers, 
and  are  generally  made  entirely  by  employers.  The  sacrifices  of 
labourers  may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  ever,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  enter  into  cost  of  production  in  the  economic  sense  of 
that  expression. 

Market  price  is  determined  by  the  competition  of  dealers,  the 
keenness  of  which  competition  depends  upon  the  estimates  made 
by  different  dealers  of  the  actual  and  prospective  condition  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  as  these  estimates  and  the  lines  of 
action  suggested  by  them  are  made  by  dealers  of  very  various 
characters  and  tempers  and  also  very  differently  circumstanced, 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  being  the  same  on  any  two 
separate  occasions.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  law  of  com- 
petition, nor,  consequently,  any  law  of  market  price. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
Professor  Caimes ;  neither  are  they  strictly  coincident  with  those 
of  Mr.  Mill.  They  are,  however,  in  complete  accordance  with 
these  latter,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  being  somewhat 
amplified  and  expanded. 

W.  T.  Thornton. 


THE  ANTAGONISMS  OF  CREEDS. 


The  Bible  axd  the  Cheed. 

THE  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  to  man  ;  the  Creed  ia  the 
answer  of  man  to  God.  The  Bible  is  the  book  to  be 
explained  and  applied ;  the  Creed  is  the  Church's  undeiBtaDdiDg 
and  summary  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  eontains  the  tmth  itself 
fresh,  unening,  and  unalterable,  from  the  mouth  of  its  author; 
the  Creed  is  a  human  statement  of  tlie  tnith,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, fallible,  and  subject  to  improvement  ivith  the  progreasiTe 
knowledge  of  the  Church.  The  Bible  is  the  truth  in  the  form  of 
life  and  fact ;  the  Creed  is  the  truth  in  the  form  of  lo^c  and 
dogma.  The  Bible  is  the  only  and  sufficient  mle  of  faith  (norma 
credendi) ;  the  Creed  is  the  mlc  of  public  doctrine  {norma  docendi) 
derived  from  the  Bible,  and  guarding  it  against  heretical  perver- 
sion and  corruption.  The  Bible  contains  all  that  is  uecessary  to 
salvation ;  the  Creed  ought  not  to  contain  any  article  that  is 
not  clearly  revealed.  The  authority  of  the  Bibie  is  divine  and 
absolute ;  the  authority  of  the  Creed  is  ecclesiastical  aud  relative. 
The  Bible  is  the  rule  and  corrective  of  the  Creed,  and  must  for 
ever  remain  the  final  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  differences  of 


In  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  there  are  as  many 
creeds  as  there  arc  Churches  and  sects.  They  all  profess  to  bo 
derived  from  the  Bible,  or  at  all  events  to  be  consistent  with  it ; 
while  yet  they  differ,  and  in  part  are  antagonistic  aud  apparently 
irreconcilable.     Let  us  first  briefly  review  them  in  their  histoiioal 
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order,  and  then  see  how  far  they  agree  and  disagree,  and  how 
they  may  be  harmonized. 

The  Confession  of  Peter. 

The  first  and  fundamental  creed,  which  must  ever  constitute  the 
beating  heart  of  every  other,  is  Peter's  answer  to  his  Master's 
question,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  "  It  is  the  confession  of  his 
personal  faith  that  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

This  confession  came  not  from  flesh  and  blood,  but  was 
revealed  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Peter  by  our  heavenly  Father, 
through  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  confession  is  the  immovable  rock 
on  which  Christ,  the  divine  architect,  built  his  Church.  This 
confession  is  the  standard  and  rule  of  every  creed,  which  is  true 
or  false  in  proportion  as  it  agrees  with  or  departs  from  its  spirit. 
Christ,  the  God-Man,  the  promised  Saviour,  is  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  our  Qtiistian  faith  and  spiritual  life.  Every 
other  article  must  cluster  around  this  Christological  centre.  The 
creed  of  the  reunited  Church  of  the  future  will  be  but  an  expan- 
sion of  the  confession  with  which  it  started.  Gold  and  silver,  and 
many  precious  stones  of  di^^ine  truth,  have  been  built  upon  this 
Foundation,  and  they  will  remain  with  it ;  but  the  hay  and  stubble 
of  error  ^vill  be  burned  (1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15). 

The  Baptis^ial  Creeds  of  the  Early  Church. 

From  the  confession  of  Peter,  in  connection  with  the  baptismal 
formula,  have  legitimately  gi*own  the  rules  of  faith  or  baptismal 
creeds  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church.  We  fin^  them  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Novatian,  Cyprian,  Rufinus,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  others,  as 
expressing  the  general  faith  of  Cathohc  Christendom  in  distinc- 
tion from  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  and  the  pseudo-Christianity 
of  heretics.  They  were  at  first  not  committed  to  writing,  but 
orally  transmitted,  and  taught  the  catechumens  shortly  before 
baptism,  as  a  part  of  "  the  secret  discipline,"  which  concealed  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  from  the  profanation  of 
the  heathen.  They  vary  considerably  in  form  and  extent,  but 
they  all  substantially  agree,  and  resolve  themselves  into  three 
articles  in  conformity  to  the  Trinitarian  basis  of  the  baptismal 
formula,  viz.,  belief  in 

God  the  Father  Almighty, 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  our  Lord, 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  other  articles  are    arranged  under  these  three  heads ;  to 
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the  Father  being  ascribed  the  creation,  to  the  Son  the  redemption, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  sanctification,  which  will  be  completed 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  Hfe  everlasting.  In  all 
these  forms  the  second  article  is  made  the  most  prominent^  and 
includes  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ  from  His  super- 
natural conception  to  His  ascension  and  return  from  heaven  to 
judge  all  men. 

The  (Ecumenical  Creeds. 

These  are  only  an  expansion  of  the  ante-Nicene  rules  of  faith, 
and  superseded  them  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  Western  or 
Latin  forms,  matured  in  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  forms  in  the  NiCEXE  Creed  of  325,  with  the 
additional  clauses  of  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  held  in 
Constantinople,  381.  They  are  Ukewise  TrinitaVian  and  predomi- 
nantly  Christological ;  they  profess  the  same  faith — ^in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  our  Lord,  who  became  man  for  our  salvation, 
suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  appUes  the  benefits 
of  Christ  to  the  believer  in  the  Holy  CathoKc  Cliurch  through  the 
means  of  grace. 

The  Nicene  Creed  differs  from  that  of  the  Apostles  only  in  this; 
it  is  more  theological,  and  emphasizes  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  di\dnity  of  Christ  and  His  essential  coequality  (liomoousia)  vsi&. 
the  Father,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy  which  agitated  the 
Eastern  CJlmrch  for  half  a  century,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the 
first  two  (Ecumenical  Coimcils  held  in  the  East. 

These  two  venerable  Creeds  are  to  tliis  day  the  common 
doctrinal  bond  of  union  between  the  three  great  branches  of 
Christendom — the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  EvangeUcal— and 
between  the  different  ages  of  the  Church.  They  can  never  be 
abolished  or  superseded.  They  carry  with  them  an  authority  and 
force  as  no  other  confession. 

"...  Tbo  faith  of  tho  Trinity  lies, 
Shrined  for  over  and  ever,  in  those  grand  old  words  and  wise ; 
A  jfcm  in  a  beautiful  setting ;  still,  at  matin-time, 
Tho  service  of  Holy  Conmiunion  rings  the  ancient  cliimo ; 
Wherever  in  marvellous  minster,  or  village  churches  small, 
Men  to  the  Man  that  is  God  out  of  their  miserv  call. 
Swelled  by  the  rapture  of  choirs,  or  borne  on  the  poor  man's  vrord. 
Still  the  glorious  Nicene  confession  unaltered  is  heard  ; 
Most  like  tho  song  that  tho  angels  are  singing  around  tho  throne. 
With  their  '  Holy  !  holy  !  holy ! '  to  tho  great  Three  in  One." 

It  is  true  the  famous  clause  Jilioque,  inserted  in  the  Latin  text 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  since  the  year  589,  is  still  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches ;  the  former,  looking 
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chiefly  to  the  divine  unity  and  the  dignity  of  the  Father,  strictly 
adheres  to  the  single  procession,  while  the  latter,  in  its  zeal  for 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  teaches  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  insertion  ought  never  to 
have  been  made,  as  even  Pope  Leo  III.,  in  809,  admitted  (herein 
differing  from  his  infallible  successors),*  and  it  ought  to  be  given 
up  for  the  sake  of  imion.  The  difference  may  be  left  to  the  school, 
and  need  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

Besides  the  Apostles'  Creed  €md  the  Nicene  Creed,  two  others 
justly  claim  (Ecumenical  authority,  at  least  in  a  secondary  degree, 
namely,  the  Christological  decision  of  Chalcedon,  451,  asserting 
against  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  errors  the  inseparable  and 
yet  unmixed  unity  of  the  divine  and  hiunan  natures  in  the  one 
Person  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  of  much 
later  origin,  which  is  the  clearest  and  fullest  creed  statement  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  but  is  maiTed  by  the 
warning  or  damnatory  clauses,  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
roused  opposition  to  its  public  use  in  the  Anglican  Church,  although 
so  far  without  effect.  The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  has  recently 
proposed  to  omit  the  objectionable  clauses  in  the  public  use.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  escapes  the 
diflBculty  by  omitting  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Prayer  Book 
altogether.  The  other  Protestant  Churches,  although  they  ex- 
pressly approve  its  doctrine,  have  never  prescribed  its  use  in 
public  worship. 

The  Greek  Creed. 

We  now  come  to  the  conflicting  Creeds  of  the  Greek  Catholic, 
the  Roman  CathoUc,  and  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches, 
which  have  grown  up  during  the  middle  ages  and  modern  times. 

The  Greek,  or  Oriental  Creed,  to  which  also  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia  adheres,  embmces,  first  of  all,  the  doctiinal 
decisions  of  the  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils — ^from  325  to  787 — 
and  more  particularly  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  made  the  basis 
of  all  catechetical  instruction ;  in  the  next  place,  a  number  of 
confessions  and  catechisms,  drawn  up  since  the  Reformation  period, 
in  opposition  both  to  Romanism  and  to  Protestantism.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  orthodox  confession  of  Peter  Mogila, 
1643,  the  Eighteen  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672,  and 
the  Larger  Catechism  of  Philaret,  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Russia,  1839. 

The  Greek  Church  dissents  from  the  Roman  Catholic  mainly  in 

*  When  appealed  to  by  the  delogatos  of  Charlemagne  in  behalf  of  ihejilioque^  Leo 
cansod  the  original  Nicono^Constantinopolitan  Greed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  bo  engraved 
on  two  tablets  of  silver  and  suspended  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  innovation,  although  he  approved  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (the 
clause  filioque)  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Papacy.  In  rejecting 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy  she  sides  with  Protestantism,  but  from 
a  different  standpoint.  In  all  other  distinctive  doctrines  she  is 
much  nearer  the  Roman  than  the  Protestant  Church.  The  Greek 
Church  teaches,  in  common  with  the  Roman,  tradition  as  the  joint 
rule  of  faith  with  the  Scriptures  (although  rejecting  Papal  infalli- 
biUty) ;  justification  by  faith  and  works ;  seven  sacraments  or 
mysteries  (with  minor  differences  on  confirmation  and  extreme 
unction) ;  transubstantiation  (less  clearly  defined)  and  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  a  middle  state  and  place  of  purifi- 
cation, with  prayers  for  the  dead ;  the  worship  of  Mary  (though 
protesting  against  the  Papal  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion), of  saints,  angels,  images,  and  relics. 

The  Greek  and  Russian  Creed,  then,  is  essentially  un-Protestant 
It  includes  many  post-  and  extra-Scriptural  additions,  which  we 
can  never  accept.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Greek 
Church,  while  she  is  considerably  behind  the  Roman  in  culture, 
vitality,  and  energj^,  yet,  on  account  of  her  comparative  stagna- 
tion and  isolation,  is  not  so  fully  committed  to  some  of  these 
traditions  and  to  the  condemnation  of  Protestantism,  that  she  ifi 
less  intolerant,  and  allows  and  encourages — at  least,  in  Russia — the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular.  Moreover,  by  disowning 
infallibility  (except  in  a  general  abstract  way),  she  leaves  the  door 
open  for  a  possible  reformation  of  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline. 

The  Roman  Creed. 

This  is  the  most  fully  developed  and  clearly  defined  of  all, 
rising,  like  a  Gothic  cathedral,  \vith  a  forest  of  turrets  and  statues, 
with  painted  windows,  lofty  pillars,  side  naves,  chapels  and  altars, 
and  many  strange  mythological  figures  of  idols  and  demons. 
It  took  many  centuries  to  build  it ;  fathera,  schoolmen,  mystics, 
popes,  and  councils  helped  to  rear  the  imposing  structure  until  it 
finally  reached  its  completion  in  the  Vatican  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility.  It  has  the  tenacity  and  durability  of  the  urbs  cvterna. 
It  has  its  infaUible  interpreter  in  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican.  It 
claims  miiversal  and  absolute  authority  equal  to  the  Word  of  the 
living  God. 

The  doctrinal  standards  of  Romanism  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  Tridentine  and  the  Vatican. 

The  Tridentine  symbols  are  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Profession  of  Pius  IV.,  or  Profession  of  the 
Tridentine  Faith,  and  the  Roman  Catechism.  They  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  directed  against  the 
Protestant   Reformation.      They  fix    the    dogmas  of    Scripture 
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and  tradition  as  a  joint  rule  of  faith,  the  extent  of  the  Scripture 
canon  including  the  Apocrypha,  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
(leaving  its  text  in  confusion),  the  primitive  state  and  original  sin, 
justification  by  works  as  well  as  faith,  meritorious  works,  seven 
sacraments,  transubstantiation,  the  withdrawal  of  the  oup  from 
the  laity,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution,  extreme  unction, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  and  obedience  to  the  Pope  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Christ.  All  these  dogmas  were 
previously  prepared  by  patristic  and  scholastic  speculations,  but 
more  or  less  disputed  in  the  Latin  communion  itself,  until  they 
received  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  Vatican  symbols  are  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (1854),  the  Papal  Syllabus  (1864),  and  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (1870).  They  were  issued  ivnder  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  his  Vatican  Council,  just 
three  himdred  rearp  after  the  Tridentine  standards.  They  are 
directed  partly  against  the  infideUty  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  has  affected  the  Roman  Church  even  more  than  the 
Protestant,  partly  against  Liberal  Catholicism  (Gallicanism). 
They  declare  war  against  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the 
reigning  spirit  of  modem  ci^dlization,  and  proclaim  the  dogma  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Mary,  Papal  absolutism,  and  Papal  infaUibility, 
which  had  hitherto  been  open  and  disputed  questions  among 
Romanists.  They  have  occasioned  the  secession  of  the  Old 
CathoUcs — ^the  largest  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  vastly 
outnumbering  the  Anglo-Catholic  secession  to  Rome.  They  have 
provoked  a  new  conflict  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 
which  forebodes  a  new  religious  war  in  Europe.  May  Providence 
avert  it ;  but,  if  it  is  to  come,  may  it  terminate  in  thirty  days 
instead  of  thirty  years,  and  lead  to  the  universal  triumph  of 
religious  liberty. 

The  EvjLNGELiCAL  Protestant  Creed. 

The  Evangelical  Creed  is  the  result  of  the  great  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  its  conflict  with  the 
unscriptural  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  mediseval  Papacy.  It 
produced  a  spUt  in  the  Western  Church  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  previous  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  It  started  from  the  common  basis  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Creeds,  and  expressly  asserted  its  hearty  consent  to  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  But  it  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  anthropology  and  soteriology,  especially  in  those 
doctrines  which  relate  to  the  subjective  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian salvation,  which  had  not  yet  been  symbolically  settled.    Here 
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the  Reformers  followed  the  lead  of  Augustine,  the  greatest  among 
the  fathers,  in  his  views  on  sin  and  grace  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  views  which,  though  condemned, 
came  practically  to  prevail  in  the  mediaeval  Church. 

But  the  Reformers  went  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 
Church  to  the  fountain-head  of  Christianity  itself,  and  derived 
their  creed  directly  from  the  New  Testament,  which  was  now 
more  deeply  and  clearly  imderstood  and  apprehended  than  ever 
before.  Luther  and  Calvin  republished  the  gospel  of  a  free  and 
full  salvation,  and  renewed  the  protest  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  against  the  Romish  Judaism,  which  depended  upon  out- 
ward observances  and  human  performances,  and  by  its  innumerable 
traditions  obscured  and  almost  neutralized  the  word  of  the  liWng 
God  and  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ. 

The  EvangeUcal  Creed,  in  all  its  essential  features,  is  identified 
with  the  Bible,  from  which  it  is  derived ;  and  hence  it  can  never 
be  destroyed.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Protestantism  en- 
courages, while  Romanism  discourages,  the  popular  distributiou 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  tliis  fact  can  be  rationally  exphtincd  oulj 
from  the  congeniality  of  Evangelical  Christianity  with  Bible 
Christianity,  and  the  want  of  harmony  of  Roman  traditionalism 
with  the  same.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the 
American  Bible  Society,  alone  circulate  probably  a  greater  number 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  year  than  the  entire  Roman 
Church  has  done  within  the  last  three  centuries.  The  Popes  have 
more  than  once  denounced  Bible  Societies  as  pests  of  society. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  EvangeUcal  Creed,  as  distiuct 
from  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  are  these  three : — 

First,  The  sovereign  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  only 
and  sufficient  rule  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  all  ecclesiastical 
traditions  must  be  subordinated.  This  is  the  objective  (less 
properly  called  the  formal)  principle  of  Protestantism. 

Secondly,  Justification  by  the  sole  merits  of  Christ,  as  apjire- 
hended  by  faith,  without  works  of  our  own,  which  are  indeed 
necessary  as  fruits  or  evidences,  but  not  as  conditions,  of  justifica- 
tion.    This  is  the  objective  (or  material)  principle. 

Thirdly,  The  general  priesthood  of  beUevers,  and  their  right  and 
privilege  of  a  direct  access  to  God  in  Christ  and  to  His  Word,  with- 
out the  restraining  intervention  of  a  special  priesthood,  the  inter- 
cession of  saints,  and  the  teaching  of  tradition.  Tliis  may  be  called 
the  ecclesiastical  or  social  principle. 

From  this  conunon  positive  basis  the  Eyangelical  Creed  protests 
against  the  tyranny  and  misbehef  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  licentiousness  and  unbehef  of  ancient  and  modem 
heresies  on  the  other.  But  it  claims  no  perfection  and  infalli- 
bility— Whence  it  requires  no  blind  and  absolute  submission.    It 
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bows  before  the  sovereign  authority  of  God's  revelation,  and, 
believing  in  a  progressive  understanding  and  application  of  the 
Bible,  it  keeps  itself  open  to  new  and  better  light. 


LUTHERANISM  AND  REFORM. 

The  Evangelical  Creed  is  divided  into  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
and  the  EvangeUcal  Reformed.  They  differ  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  Predestination,  but  agree  substantially  in  almost 
every  other  article  of  faith,  and  hence  they  admit  of  a  union.  The 
Lutheran  Creed  is  mainly  laid  down  in  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530,  Luther's  Small  Catechism  of  1529,  and  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  1577 ;  that  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Second 
Helvetic  Confession  of  1566,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  1563,  the 
French,  Belgic,  and  Scotch  Confessions,  all  of  the  same  age,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms. 
The  Reformed  Confessions,  owing  to  the  many  geographical  and 
national  divisions  they  represent,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Lutheran ;  they  yet  agree  as  fully  in  every  article,  as  was  shown 
long  ago  in  an  interesting  work,  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Orthodox 
and  Reformed  Churches,"  which  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  Beza,  and  appeared  at  Geneva,  1581.* 


Later  Evangelical  Creeds. 

The  Reformation  has  proved  a  fruitful  mother  of  many  daughters  ; 
and,  with  her  laxer  notions  of  Church  imity,  she  allows  them  to 
set  up  independent  households.  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
every  Protestant  Church  establishment  has  shown  more  or  less 
intolerance  against  dissenters,  which  crops  out  of  selfish  human 
nature,  independent  of  its  creed,  wherever  it  has  the  power. 

Since  the  siKteenth  century  there  have  grown  up  within  the 
Protestant  commimion,  especially  in  England,  a  number  of 
separate  denominations,  such  as  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Arminians,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  a  few  others, 
which  hold  fast  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the 

*  "  Harmonia  Con/esnonvm  Fidet  Orthodoxarum  et  Beformatamm  ^!edesiarum  qwB  .  . 
.  .  sacram  evangelii  doctrinam  jmreprqfitentur,**  Ac,  An  English  translation  was  published 
si  Cambridge,  1^86,  then  at  London,  1648,  and  a  revised  edition  by  Peter  HaU  in  London, 
1842.  The  work  grew  oat  of  a  desire  for  one  common  creed  of  the  Reformed  Ghnrohes, 
bnt  took  the  shape  of  a  selected  harmony,  which  presents,  under  nineteen  flections,  full 
«ztracts  from  all  Uie  leading  Reformed,  and  also  from  three  Lutheran  Confessions  (tiz.,  the 
Augsburg,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Wurtemberg  Confessions),  with  a  view  to  show  their  agree- 
ment on  2l  the  important  articles  of  faith.  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  compara- 
iiye  symbolics  and  Evangelical  ironies.  It  was  intrusted  to  Besa,  Da&ean,  and  Salnar,  and 
executed  mainly  by  Saliutr.  The  same  ironical  aim  prompted  the  oollecUon  and  publica- 
tkn  of  the  Carput  et  Synt<iffma  Con/e$$iomum  Fidei^  Geneva,  1612 ;  MGond  ed.  1654. 
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principles  of  the  Reformation,  yet  differ  from  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  Creeds  in  minor  points  of  doctrine  or  discipUne,  and 
are  fulfilling  an  important  and  useful  mission  of  their  own.    God 
has  blessed  them  just  as  much  as  He  has  blessed  the  older  com- 
munions,  from  which  they  either  voluntarily  seceded  or  have 
been  expelled.      Their  growth  and  success  entitle  them  to  a  fuD 
recognition  among  the  regular  divisions  of  Christ's  army,-  and 
demand  a  revision  of  the  traditional  terminology  in  ecclesiastical 
geography  and  statistics.    The  Continental  division  of  all  orthodox 
Christendom  into    three    Churches  —  the    Catholic   (Greek  and 
Roman),  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed — and  the  odious  designa- 
tion of  all  the  rest  as  mere  aectSy  will  answer  no  longer.    The  Engfiah 
distinction  between  Churchmen  (or  Episcopalians)  and  Dissenteis 
(or  Nonconformists)  has  no  meaning  in  the  United  States,  where  aD 
Christian  denominations  are  independent  of  the  civil  government, 
and  on  a  perfect  equaUty  before  the  law.    For  any  one  of  theaa 
Protestant  denominations  to  call  itself  the  Church,  and  all  the 
rest  sectSy  is  simply  absurd,  and  implies  a  degree  of  presumption  or 
ignorance,   or    both,   which  is  unworthy  of   serious  refutation. 
Such  exclusiveness  may  do  for  Romanists,  with  whom  it  is  natmil 
and  consistent;    but  among    Protestants  it  is   a  solecism  and 
barbaiism. 

We  must  recognize,  then,  in  our  common  Protestant  Christianitj, 
a  number  of  distinct  tj7)es,  wluch  are  equally  Protestant  and 
Evangehcal,  and  equally  necessary  and  useful  in  the  particular 
fields  of  labour  which  the  Great  Head  has  assigned  them.  There 
is  au  abimdance  of  work  for  them  all. 

The  Proble^i  of  Reunion. 

How  shall  these  conflicting  creeds  be  harmonized,  and  a 
reunion  of  di\Hided  Christendom  be  brought  about  ? 

This  question  has  challenged  the  attention  of  Melancthon, 
(\ilixtus,  GrotiuR,  Leibnitz,  Bossuet,  Sclileiermacher,  Schelling, 
DolHnger,  and  other  eminent  diA^ines  and  philosophers.  It  haa 
called  forth  many  conferences  between  Greeks  and  Latins, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Calviniflta 
and  Arminians,  Anglo-Catliolics  and  Russo-Greeks.  So  far  all  the 
attempts  at  a  reunion  have  failed,  or  resulted  in  greater  aKenation, 
or  in  partial  and  temporary  compromises.  They  have  been,  at  best, 
only  noble  efforts  in  a  noble  cause.  The  Old  CathoKcs,  under 
the  lead  of  Dr.  DoUinger,  who,  before  the  Vatican  Coimcil,  waa 
esteemed  the  first  divine  among  the  Roman  CathoKcs  of  Germany, 
have  taken  up  the  mighty  problem  as  a  part  of  their  peculiar  miasion, 
and  have  held  a  union-conference  in  Bonn,  September,  1874,  with 
(jrreek  CathoKcs  and  Anglicans,  which   resulted  in  a  tentative 
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formula  of  agreement  on  fourteen  disputed  articles ;  but  so  far 
this  formula  has  no  sort  of  official  sanction  or  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Different  Kinds  of  Union. 

f 

The  different  modes  of  bringing  about  a  doctrinal  consensus  of 
CShrifitendom  may  be  reduced  to  four : — 

1.  An  absorptive  union  of  all  creeds  in  one.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  Roman  Church.  She  claims  the  monopoly  of  Christian  truth, 
and  regards  all  other  creeds  as  heretical  and  schismatical.  She 
will  never  yield  an  iota  of  her  teaching,  and  cannot  do  it  without 
giving  up  her  claim  to  infallibility.  There  are  also  narrow- 
minded  sectarians  among  Protestants,  who  hold  up  their  own 
creed  as  the  standard  which  all  others  ought  ultimately  to  adopt. 

But  it  is  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and 
Protestants  will  ever  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  that 
Romanists,  en  masse,  will  ever  become  Protestants,  or  that  all 
Protestants  will  become  either  Lutherans,  or  Episcopalians,  or 
Presbyterians,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Methodists,  or  Baptists. 
Some  minor  sects,  which  have  no  historical  basis  and  no  special 
mission,  will  no  doubt  disappear — ^the  sooner  the  better;  but  the 
leading  denominations  wiU  last  to  the  miUennimn. 

2.  A  negative  union,  which  would  give  up  all  distinctive  creeds 
and  adopt  the  Bible  alone. 

This  would  undo  the  whole  histoiy  of  Christianity,  which  is 
impossible,  and  would  require  a  reconstruction  and  repetition  of 
the  whole  process  of  the  past,  Avith  no  prospect  of  a  better  result, 
unless  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  historical  development  were 
radicaUy  changed.  For  as  soon  as  we  begm  at  the  beginning  and 
explain  the  Bible,  the  same  questions  of  interpretation  which  led  to 
different  theological  schools,  denominations,  and  creeds,  will  come 
up  again,  one  by  one,  and  produce  the  same  divisions.  History  is 
no  child's  play,  but  a  steadily-progressing  development  of  God's 
own  plan,  and  the  great  storehouse  of  wisdom  and  experience  for 
all  time  to  come. 

3.  An  eclectic  union,  composed  of  fragments  from  all  creeds. 
This  would  be  a  syncretistic  patchwork  or  mechanical  compound 

of  heterogeneous  elements,  and  satisfy  no  party.  A  creed  must 
be  an  organic  growth,  a  Uvihg  unit,  the  product  of  a  certain 
inspiration. 

4.  A  conset^vative  union,  which  recognizes,  from  a  truly  broad 
Emd  comprehensive  evangelical  catholic  platform,  all  the  creeds  in 
their  relative  rights  as  far  as  they  represent  different  aspects  of 
iivine  truth,  without  attempting  an  amalgamation  or  organic 
onion  of  denominations. 
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The  Evangelical  Alliance,  formed  in  184G,  in  the  City  of  London^ 
aims  to  promote  and  manifest  Christian  union,  in  close  connection 
vdth  rehgious  freedom,  by  way  of  intercomnninion  of  individual 
brethren  from  different  Churches  and  creeds,  without  interfering 
with  their  confessional  conscience,  their  denominational  pre- 
ference and  loyalty.  Its  brief  history  has  shown  that  a  free  union 
of  individual  Christians  is  possible  and  real,  notwithstanding 
denominational  distinctions ;  and  its  occasional  manifestation  in 
general  conferences,  such  as  have  been  held  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Geneva,  Amsterdam,  and  New  York,  has  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  all  who  took  part  in  them.  But  the  movement  must  go 
further.  The  personal  union  and  harmony  must  gradually  pervade 
the  Churches,  and  lead  to  an  oiEcial  recognition  and  intercom* 
mxmion,  without  obUterating  their  distinctive  features,  or  diminish- 
ing their  separate  work.  We  must  build  from  the  bottom,  but  not 
stop  until  we  reach  the  top.  The  Alliance,  moreover,  is  confined 
in  its  operation  to  the  Umits  of  what  is  popularly  called  Evangelical 
Protestantism,  and  has  not  been  able  to  attract  the  more  churchly 
elements  of  Protestantism,  much  less  has  it  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  Protestantism,  but  has  maintained  so  far  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  If  there  is  to  be 
"  one  flock  and  one  shepherd,"  if  all  followers  of  Christ  are  to  be 
"perfectly  one  "  in  Him,  as  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  we  cannot 
give  up  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  reconciliation  of  all  the  historical 
creeds  of  Christendom  in  a  higlier  and  miiversal  harmony. 

The  Doctrinal  Consensus  already  Existing. 

We  must  recognize,  first  of  all,  an  already  existing  and  well- 
estabhshed  historical  basis  of  union  among  Cliristians.  All  tnie 
behevei*8  are  one  in  Christ,  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  one 
in  sa\'ing  faith,  one  in  love,  one  in  hope,  one  in  their  spiritual  life. 
Tliis  Tuiity  existed  from  the  begiiming  in  all  ages,  and  is  only 
marred  and  interrupted,  but  not  destroyed,  by  ecclesiastical  and 
sectarian  divisions.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  Clirist  in  prayer 
and  devotion,  the  nearer  we  approach  one  another.  The  more 
Christ-like  we  become,  the  more  we  esteem  and  love  the  bretlu-en. 
All  Christians  read  the  same  Bible,  drink  from  the  same  spiritual 
rock,  can  join  in  the  same  Psalms  and  the  same  Te  Deum  and 
Gloria  in  excelsia  ;  Calvinists  and  Anninians  forget  their  theological 
quarrels  when  they  sing  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  of  the  Calvinist  Toplady, 
and  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  of  the  Arminian  Wesley.  Moreover,, 
there  is  not  only  a  miion  of  life  and  sentiment,  but  also  a  doctrinal 
union  already  at  hand,  which  we  must  never  lose  out  of  sight. 

1.  In  the  first  place  we  have,  as  already  remarked,  a  common 
ecumenical   basis   m    the   Apostles'    Creed   and    the  Nicene  Crttd 
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(wai\nng  the  disputed /Zio(^e),  which  we  hold  and  profess  even 
Avith  Greek  and  Roman  Chiistians  in  distinction  not  only  from  all 
followers  of  false  reUgions,  but  also  from  heretics  and  infidels.  In 
our  controversy  with  Rome,  we  should  ever  remember  that  we 
believe' in  the  same  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  Divine- 
human  Christ,  and  all  those  fundamental  facts  of  our  salvation 
wliich  are  set  forth  so  plainly  and  forcibly  in  the  venerable  creeds 
of  the  midivided  Church,  our  common  mother.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
impoi-tance  to  emphasize  this  fact  in  opposition  to  the  fearful 
power  of  infidelity  which  has  of  late  grown  up  in  all  sections  of 
nominal  Christendom,  and  threatens  to  overthrow  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  holy  CathoHc  faith. 

It  is  true,  as  Protestant  Christians,  we  can  never  cease  to  protest 
against  the  spiritual  tyranny  and  the  imscriptural  and  dangerous 
innovations  and  corruptions  of  Popery.  Yet  even  in  this  righteous 
and  necessarj'  warfare  we  should  always  remember  that  there  is  a 
material  distinction  between  Cathohcism  and  Popeiy,  as  there  was 
between  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  there  is  no  Romish  error  without  an 
underlying  truth  from  which  the  error  derives  its  vitality  and 
force,  and  which  must  be  truly  appreciated,  in  order  success- 
fully to  refute  the  error.  The  great  fault  of  Romanism  is  not 
that  it  denies  the  Bible,  but  that,  like  Pharisaism  of  old,  it 
obscures  and  weakens  its  force  by  the  human  traditions  acciunu- 
lated  upon  it. 

2.  In  the  next  place  there  is  an  evanaelical  consensus  in  all  the 
Protestant  creeds.  All  believing  Protestants  profess,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  same  fundamental  principles,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible,  justification  by  faith,  direct  communion  with  Christ,  the 
imiversal  priesthood  of  beHevers,  and  other  important  doctrines, 
with  a  corresponding  negation  of  enors  which  are  inconsistent 
with  it.  This  consensus  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison 
of  the  different  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions,  which  agree 
much  more  than  they  disagree. 

It  is  verj'  desirable  that  this  evangelical  consensus  shoidd  be 
clearly  and  briefly  formularized  in  a  way  that  could  be  adopted 
by  the  Protestant  Churches  as  a  bond  of  imion. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  made  an  attempt  in  its  Nine 
Articles,  -wdthout  claiming  for  them  any  binding  authority ;  for  the 
Alliance  is  no  Church  and  has  no  power  of  discipline.  These 
Articles,  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  in  1846,  have  answered  a 
good  purpose  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  they  are  a  dry- 
skeleton,  without  flesh  and  blood,  too  broad  for  some,  too  narrow 
for  others,  and  lack  the  inspiration  and  spiritual  unction  of  a 
genuine  creed.  We  need  a  rich  evangelical  creed  that  may  be 
confessed  as  an  act  of  faith  and  worship,  and  answer  the  same 
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purpose  for  all  ProteBtants  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  does  for  all 
Christians. 

Suggestions  for  Promotinq  a  Free  Union. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  differences  still  remaining  ? 

1.  We  must  dismiss  all  idea  of  a  perfect  uniformity  of  belief 
This,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  not  be  desirable.  God's 
truth  is  infinite,  and  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  by  any  one 
Church  or  denomination,  much  less  by  an  individuaL  God  has 
constituted  men's  minds  differentiy.  No  two  are  precisely  alike. 
Every  disciple  reflects  a  pecuUar  lineament  of  the  Great  Master  of 
all.  Unity  is  not  uniformity,  but  implies  freedom  and  variety.  It 
takes  many  sounds  to  produce  a  harmony,  and  many  flowers  of 
different  shape,  colour,  and  flavour  to  make  a  garden. 

The  New  Testament  itself  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  in  the 
unity  of  spirit.  Every  one  of  the  four  Gospels  has  a  marked 
individuaUty  in  conception,  plan,  and  style,  and  presents  some 
peculiar  aspects  of  the  image  of  Christ.  How  different  from 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  is  John  who  leaned  on  the  Master^B 
bosom ;  and  yet  his  incarnate  God  is  the  same  person  ^th  the 
Divine  Man  of  the  Synoptists.  And  if  we  examine  the  Epistles,  we 
can  clearly  discern  three  distinct  types  of  doctrine :  the  conservative 
Jewish  Christian  type  of  James  and  Peter,  the  progressive  Gentile 
Christian  type  of  Paul,  and  the  higher  union  of  the  two  in  John. 
There  is  an  apostle  of  hope,  an  apostle  of  faith,  and  an  apostle  of 
love.  The  harmony  and  the  difference  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  principle  of  authority  and  the  principle  of  freedom,  di\Tiie 
sovereignty  and  human  responsibility,  justification  by  grace  and 
the  necessity  for  personal  holiness,  are  alike  set  forth  in  the  apos- 
tolic writings,  not  as  contradictory  but  as  supplementary  truths. 

2.  We  must  distinguish  between  truth  and  dogma.  Truth  is 
the  divinely-revealed  substance,  dogma  the  human  form  and 
logical  statement  of  it.  Truth  alone  can  save,  not  the  dogma. 
Many  may  sincerely  believe  the  truth  as  exhibited  in  the  Word 
of  God,  and  yet  feel  unable  to  accept  as  binding  any  dogmatic 
formula.  Theoretical  oi-thodoxy  is  not  always  connected  with 
living  piety.  It  may  be  dead  and  worthless  before  God.  "The 
devils  also  believe,  and  tremble."  To  feel  right  and  to  act  right  is 
as  important  as  to  think  right  and  to  believe  right. 

3.  Another  important  distinction  must  be  made  between  reli- 
gious and  theological  differences.  Learned  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  or  of  the  same  denomination,  may  be  at  pe^ 
feet  harmony  in  their  inward  spiritual  life,  and  yet  they  may 
widely  dissent  in  their  theology.  Most  of  the  differences  of 
the  orthodox  creeds  are  not  reUgious,  but  theological,  and  hence 
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secondary  or  non-fimdamental.  It  was  a  serious  mistake  of  an 
intensely  theological  age  to  introduce  so  much  logical  and 
metaphysical  theology  into  the  creeds,  and  thus  to  intensify  and 
perpetuate  controversy,  bigotry,  and  hatred.  A  creed  is  not  a 
system  of  scientific  theology.  Many  of  our  Confessions  of  Faith 
would  be  far  better  for  being  shorter,  simpler,  and  more 
popular.  But  changes  in  public  dociunents,  once  accepted,  are 
inexpedient,  and  lead  to  endless  trouble  and  confusion,  as  the 
history  of  the  JUioque,  and  the  altered  Augsburg  Confession, 
abundantly  prove. 

4.  We  must  cultivate  a  truly  evangeUcal  catholic  spirit,  a  spirit 
of  Christian  courtesy,  liberality,  and  charity  towards  all,  of  what- 
ever creed,  who  love  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  must  subordi- 
nate denominationalism  to  catholicity,  and  catholicity  to'  our 
common  Christianity.  We  must  be  Christians,  or  followers  of 
Christ,  first  and  last,  and  followers  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox, 
Wesley,  only  so  far  as  they  themselves  follow  Christ.  ChrUtianus 
mihi  nomen^  LutheranuB  sive  Reformatio  mVii  cognomen.  Christianue 
eum^  nihil  Chrietiani  a  me  alienum  puto.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
are  saved  not  by  our  human  notions  of  divine  truth,  but  by  the 
divine  truth  itself — ^not  by  what  separates  us,  but  by  what  we  hold 
in  common,  even  Him  who  is  above  us  all,  and  for  us  all,  and  in 
us  aU. 

In  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Church,  we  must  needs 
belong  to  a  particular  denomination,  and  are  boimd  to  labour  for 
it  with  honest  loyalty,  zeal,  and  energy.  But  our  steady  aim 
should  be,  through  our  denomination,  to  serve  and  promote  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  alone.  While  living  in  one  story  and  in  one 
apartment  of  the  great  temple  of  God,  as  we  must  do  if  we  are  to 
live  in  the  temple  at  all,  we  may  maintain  the  most  friendly  and 
fraternal  relations  to  our  neighbours  who  occupy  different  apart- 
ments, yet  worship  and  glorify  the  same  God  and  the  same 
Saviour.  It  is  wicked  to  hate  and  curse  those  whom  God  loves 
and  blesses.  We  should  rejoice  in  every  victory  won  for  Christ, 
in  the  erection  of  every  new  church  or  chapel,  whatever  name  it 
may  bear.  If  we  love  Christians  of  other  creeds  only  as  far  as 
they  agree  with  us,  we  do  no  more  than  the  heathen  do  who  love 
their  own.  We  must  love  them  also  because  of  their  peculiarities 
and  differences,  as  far  as  these  represent  aspects  of  truth,  and  are 
prospered  by  God.  Man  admires  and  loves  a  woman  for  her 
womanly  qualities,  and  woman  admires  and  loves  a  man  for 
his  manly  qualities.  We  must  rise  to  a  higher  platform,  from 
which  we  can  recognize  and  bid  God  speed  to  every  coips  and 
division  of  the  army  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvatioa.  L"* 
our  theology  be  as  broad  as  God's  truth  and  Gk^"* 
narrow  as  God's  justice.    Let  us  think  more  1 
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ourselves.  Let  humility  and  love  be  our  cardinal  virtues.  Thus 
shall  we  prove  time  disciples  of  Him  who  died  and  rose  for  ub  all, 
and  whose  firat  and  last  command  is  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

Neither  circumcision  nor  uncu-cumcision,  neither  Lutheranism 
nor  Reform,  neither  Calvinism  nor  Arminianism,  neither  Episco- 
pacy nor  Presbytery,  nor  any  other  human  distinction,  availeth 
anything  brfore  God  and  at  His  judgment-seat,  but  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  Him  we  belong,  in  His  name  we  are 
baptized,  by  His  blood  we  are  saved.  Him  alone  let  us  love  and 
serve  as  long-  as  life  lasts ;  and  when  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is, 
not  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face,  in  all  His  loveliness 
and  majesty,  we  shall  reach  in  Him  the  solution  of  all  perplexing 
problems  on  earth,  the  divine  harmony  of  all  discordant  human 
creeds. 

5.  Finally,  let  us  never  cease  to  pray  for  a  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  all  the  Churches  which  profess 
the  holy  name  of  Jesus.  God's  Spirit  alone,  who  is  the  spirit  of 
imion  and  peace,  can  heal  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  destroy 
the  evil  spirit  of  bigotry,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  fill  us  with  divine 
love,  and  overnile  all  sectaiian  divisions  for  a  deeper  and  fuller 
harmony. 

God  speed  the  blessed  time  when  we  shall  no  more  see  Peter 
and  Paul  and  Apollos  standing  in  the  foreground,  but  "  Jesus 
alone,"  and  be  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  even  as  He  is  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  Him  I 

Philip  Scilvff. 


i^y. 


WORKING  MKN  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


I  SHALL  not  claim  any  special  niideretandtng  of  this  questioD  for 
the  workiug  men  of  Great  Britain.  All  I  insist  on  is,  that,  as 
a  class,  they  know  as  much  of  its  merits  as  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  In  truth,  taking  all  classes  together,  it  may  be  said 
that  of  the  whole  range  of  Bubjects  calling  for  the  attention  of  our 
politicians,  there  is  not  one  more  dimly  seen,  or  less  understood  oa 
its  real  merits^  than  the  questioo  so  fervently  discossed  just  now 
and  comprehended  in  the  general  term  the  "  Eastern  Question." 

Before  the  recent  lamentable  outrages,  nine  out  of  every  ten  who 
now  talk  very  earnestly  on  this  Eastern  Question,  if  asked  what  it 
meant,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  give  an  intelhgible  answer  on 
any  one  of  the  many  points  that,  taken  all  together,  constitute  this 
most  puzzling  poUtical  riddle;  and  now  that  the  nation's  attention 
is  BO  strongly  drawn  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  the  real  Eastern 
Question  as  concemuig  Turkey  and  her  pro^-inces,  Russia  and  her 
deaigne,  tliat  is  seen,  but  a  complication  of  horrors,  of  personal 
violence  and  wrong,  that  like  a  foul  exhalation  has  arisen  and 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  matter;  so  altering  its  general 
appearance  as  to  give  it  an  aspect  most  fantastical  and  uiu^al. 
The  political  relation  of  Turkey  to  her  pro\-inces  is  not  a  new 
question,  whilst  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Turkish  rulers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  dis- 
cussion. Our  writers  and  our  speakers,  when  occaaou  preee&ted 
itself^  have  never  foiled  to  blame  the  Turkic  Government;  bat 
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our  people  have  never  troubled  their  heads  much  about  the 
matter.  And  indeed,  if  they  had  they  would  have  found  them- 
selves, as  a  rule,  in  the  wrong,  as  those  who  undertook  to  instruct 
them  were  themselves  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  exact  condition 
of  things  in  the  TurkLah  provinces.  The  man  whose  bent  was 
strongly  religious  had  much  to  say  about  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian provinces,  with  the  view  of  excluding  Moslem  rule,  and  con- 
stituting a  kingdom  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  that  might  be  a 
barrier  against  evil  or  wrong  of  any  kind  meditated  by  the  Tuiks 
agaiDst  the  Christians.  Whilst  the  political  philosopher,  with  an 
anthropological  turn  of  mind,  dilated  on  the  necessity  of  gathering 
together  and  uniting  into  a  soHd  autonomy  the  populations  of  all 
these  Turkish  provinces,  as  a  strong  Slavonic  state,  which,  with  a 
distinct  race,  possessing  similar  ideas,  and  one  in  faith,  would  be 
important  in  the  future  for  the  safety  of  Western  Europe. 

But  Governments  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  out  the  dreams 
and  desires  of  men  troubled  with  religious  or  philosophic  fervours, 
and  even  should  British  statesmen  in  power  desire  to  commit  the 
nation  to  any  particular  enterprise  of  this  kind,  they  are  bound 
first  to  take  note  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  the  cost  of 
removing  them  so  as  to  secure  success ;  and  even  supposing  the 
practicabiKty  of  any  scheme  they  may  undertake,  it  is  their  duty 
to  forecast  the  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  mea- 
sure this  with  the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  the  succession  of  statesmen  we  have  had  since  Servia  was 
severed,  or  partly  severed,  from  Turkey  by  the  revolt  of  1804, 
under  Kara  George,  have  had  this  matter  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
many  times  under  consideration.  But  as  a  practical  fact  these 
provinces  remain  still  subject  to  Turkey.  We  have  had  in 
England  a  succession  of  ministers  of  the  Crown,  varying  in  wisdom 
and  courage,  and  representing  every  political  shade  of  thought, 
from  extreme  conservatism  to  a  shadowy  and  uncertain  radicalism; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  them  ever  contemplated  a  war 
with  the  view  of  setting  up  a  Slavonic  nation  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Turk  in  Europe,  or  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  larger  measure 
of  justice  or  liberty  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  Turkish  provinces. 
Would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  worth  while  to  inquire  why  this  has  not 
been  attempted  ?  K  it  is  a  right  thing  to  do  now,  it  would  have 
been  a  right  thing  any  day  during  the  last  seventy  years.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  moments  of  supreme  passion  when  nations,  roused 
by  some  unbearable  wrong,  sweep  away  the  barriers  of  law  and 
custom,  and  assert  some  new  principle  in  government  at  any  risk 
of  life  or  any  cost  in  money.  These  revolutions  peoples  and 
nations  make  sometimes  for  themselves;  but  they  never  ought 
to  be  attempted  by  one  nation  or  people  on  behalf  of  another. 
It  is  only  the  extremity  of  the  suffering  that  justifies  the  act,  and 
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this  being  the  case,  though  outsiders  may  sympathize  and  help 
those  who  are  struggling  against  oppression,  they  have  no  right 
of  initiation,  nor  is  it  for  them  to  lead  such  struggles  one  step 
beyond  or  beside  where  the  principal  authors  and  actors  mean 
them  to  terminate. 

In  this  Servian  case  what  we  should  have  to  discover  before  we 
attempted  to  act,  is  what  Servia  really  desires,  and  how  far  the 
other  provinces  are  prepared  to  act  with  her  in  resistance  to 
Turkish  rule,  or  in  the  creation  of  a  political  autonomy  that  would 
render  the  new  power  self-sustaining,  and  suflSciently  agreed  in 
policy  to  act  effectively  against  the  common  enemy.  It  may  be 
very  true,  as  Mr,  Gladstone  says,  on  page  10  of  his  pamphlet,  that 
the  **  Turk  represented  force  as  opposed  to  the  law,  yet  not  even 
a  government  of  force  can  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  an 
intellectual  element,  such  as  he  did  not  possess."  I  admit  this, 
and  I  imagine  there  is  not  a  thoughtful  Englishman  living  who 
possesses  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  history,  but  will  admit 
tiiat  there  must  be  an  intellectual  element  in  physical  force ;  or 
government,  which  means  a  general  adaptation  of  moral  forces  for 
the  production  of  particular  ends,  could  not  be  carried  on.  But 
when  Governments  are  established,  and  have  been  working  through 
centuries  with  certain  imderstood  and  acknowledged  agencies, 
however  limited  or  however  distributed  the  intellectual  element, 
they  cannot  be  ordered  out  of  existence  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
is  very  well  to  say,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does  on  page  31  of  his 
pamphlet — 

"  I  entreat  my  countrjinen,  upon  whom  far  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
people  of  Europe  it  depends,  to  require,  and  to  insist,  that  our  Government, 
which  has  been  working  in  one  direction,  shall  work  in  the  other,  and  shall 
apply  all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the  other  States  of  Europe  in  obtaining  the 
extinction  of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria.  Let  the  Turks  now 
carry  away  their  abuses  in  the  only  possible  manner,  namely  by  carrying 
off  themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and 
their  Yuzbachis,  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and 
baggage,  shall,  I  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province  they  have  desolated 
and  profaned.  This  thorough  riddance,  this  most  blessed  deliverance,  is 
the  only  reparation  we  can  make  to  the  memory  of  those  heaps  on  heaps 
of  dead  ;  to  the  violated  purity  alike  of  matron,  of  maiden,  and  of  child ; 
to  the  civilization  which  has  been  affronted  and  shamed ;  to  the  laws  of 
God  or,  if  you  like,  of  Allah ;  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  at  large." 

I  ask  unreservedly  whether  there  is  any  man  in  his  sober  senses 
who  believes  that  a  Government  can  be  ordered  out  of  its  pos- 
sessions in  this  fashion.  A  revolution  could  do  this ;  a  general 
rising  amongst  the  Sclav  populations  might  effect  it ;  but  England 
could  not  do  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  the  Sultan,  his  muftis, 
viziers,  and  pashas,  to  pack  up  their  traps  and  be  off  out  of 
Europe  as  an  abomination  and  defilement  unbearable  any  longer 
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by  civilized  men;  but  would  the  Turk  pack  up  and  go  ?  Looking 
at  the  language  used  by  Lord  Derby  when  addressing  the  work- 
ing men's  deputation,  I  ask,  would  it  be  safe  to  issue  such  an  order, 
and  proceed  to  enforce  it  were  it  not  immediately  complied 
with? 

Regarding  the  matter  from  even  a  philanthropic  point  of  view, 
should  we  not  gravely  compromise  the  Christian  population  iq 
Asiatic  Turkey  if  we  gave  such  an  order  ?  Lord  Derby  said  very 
truly — and  it  cannot  be  believed  but  that  the  most  earnest 
amongst  those  who  are  crying  out  most  loudly  for  extreme 
measures  against  Turkey  will  acknowledge  this  when  they  tliink 
the  matter  seriously  over — 

'*  If  they"  (the  Turks),  said  his  Lordship,  "  believed  all  Europe  would  be 
in  league  against  thera,  if  they  believed  there  was  to  be  a  combination  of 
all  Christian  provinces  to  drive  them  back  to  Asia,  that  would  be  exactly 
the  drcumstanC'e  that  would  lead  them  to  break  out  uito  excesses  prompted 
by  revenge  and  despair — outbreaks  such  as  are  abstained  from  even  by 
savage  races  so  long  as  they  have  anything  to  lose,  but  which  they  in- 
dulge in  freely  when  tliey  know  their  cause  is  hopeless,  that  everything 
is  lost,  and  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  look  to  except  the  gratifica^n 
of  revenge." 

The  ciisis  is  grave  and  complicated ;  our  indignation  is  natural, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  beyond  what  such  abominable  crimes 
call  for.  Englishmen  of  every  class  cannot  but  feel  that  the  com- 
mission of  such  crimes,  under  any  kind  of  provocation,  is  an  un- 
pardonable oflFence,  to  be  stamped  for  ever  with  the  severest 
reprobation.  But  when  action  for  the  pimishment  of  such  a  crime 
is  asked  for  by  such  deliberate  measures  as  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  Government  to  adopt,  then  circumspection  and  thoughtful- 
ness  are  necessaiy,  lest  a  weak  Government,  anxious  to  satisfy  the 
rash  demands  of  an  excited  public,  should  enter  on  a  policy  that 
might  Tmsettle  order  and  destroy  peace  throughout  Europe. 

And  after  all  in  the  strong  demand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  there  is 
the  sentence  I  have  marked  by  italics.  It  will  be  seen  that,  even 
in  this  most  passionate  part  of  his  appeal,  he  only  demands  that 
our  Government  shall  act  with  the  concurrence  of  "  the  other  States 
of  Europe  in  obtaining  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  executive 
power  in  Bulgaria  :"  a  saving  clause  which  throws  the  whole 
question  for  settlement  into  the  hands  of  our  European  diplomatists; 
and  we  all  know  that  when  these  gentlemen  have  it  fairly  at  their 
mercy,  any  passion,  extravagance,  or  extremeness  we  may  now 
give  utterance  to,  will  be  covered  over,  lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten 
under  heaps  of  diplomatic  jargon  such  as  may  be  found  in  any 
Blue  Book  containing  the  correspondence  of  those  who  habitually 
deal  with  great  questions  of  international  importance.  I  believe 
the  present  popular  pressure  is  nevertheless  good,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  absolutely  the  severance  of  her  EuropeiyDi 
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provinces  from  Turkey,  as  that  would  render  necessary  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  many  of  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
settle  just  now.  But  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  practical  good  to 
the  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  people  of  the  other 
provinces,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  aiming  at  objects 
utterly  unattainable  except  at  the  risk  of  a  great  European  war. 
It  clearly  cannot  be  speedily  decided  what  shall  be  done  Avith  the 
Turkish  provinces  if  separated  from  that  coimtry.  But  if  England 
in  concert  with  the  other  European  powers  interfere,  not  to 
readjust  an  empire,  but  to  secure  partly-subject  populations  from 
inhuman  outrage,  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  to  check  the  con- 
duct of  unscrupulous  agents  acting  for  the  Turkish  Government  in 
its  European  provinces.  Turkey  is  financially  weak  at  the  present 
moment — ^in  truth  she  is  weak  in  many  wajna.  Promises  of  amend- 
ment could  no  doubt  be  easily  obtained  from  her ;  but  in  these  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  belief.  This  sort  of  thing  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  almost  absolute  unbelief  in 
any  reforms  the  Turkish  Government  may  promise  is  the  result. 
This,  however,  is  not  fairly  chargeable  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment so  much  as  a  want  of  power  on  its  part  to  control  the 
action  of  its  subordinates  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
separate  districts  into  which  the  empire  is  divided.  The  reforms 
needed  are  not  altogether  reforms  to  be  made  at  the  centi*e.  A  wise 
and  pure  administration  of  affairs  at  Constantinople  would  be  a 
most  desirable  thing,  but  even  this  would  not  secure  the  people  of 
the  European  provinces  from  the  wrongnloing  of  local  Turkish 
officials,  or  the  unrestrained  ferocity  of  Turkish  troops.  The  true 
reform  would  be,  whilst  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  and  arranging  clearly  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  duties  the 
relationship  belonging  to  it  imposed  on  the  provinces,  to  insist  on 
the  simplifying  of  civil  government,  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
wherever  their  presence  was  a  menace,  or  wherever  it  created  a 
risk  to  the  public  peace  or  to  the  safety  of  the  people.  We  think 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  something  of  this  kind  may  be 
practicable,  and  that  the  late  outrages  justify  such  a  demand ;  and 
whether  it  was  urged  by  the  British  Government  alone  or  in 
concert  with  the  Governments  of  the  other  European  nations,  it 
could  not  be  regarded  as  an  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  aggran- 
dising any  one  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  British  Government 
can  do.  The  talk  of  an  autonomy  in  regard  to  these  Turkish 
provinces  is  simply  waste  of  time,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  relation 
to  facts.  The  people  themselves  are  not  of  one  blood,  do  not 
speak  one  tongue,  and  are  in  no  way  strongly  united  by  com- 
mon thoughts  or  sympathies.  We  have  been  for  many  years 
laying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this  was  the  case ;  but  the  more 
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the  matter  has  been  examined  into  by  intelligent  inquireTS,  the 
more  clearly  it  comes  out  that  the  several  European  provinces  of 
Turkey  have  no  common  agreement  amongst  themselves,  have 
never  been  able  to  act  cordially  together,  and  if  put  together 
now  would,  in  spite  of  any  outside  influence,  £EtIl  off  from  each 
other  in  a  very  short  time.  If  any  common  feeling  existed,  any 
common  sympathy  with  each  other,  any  common  hatred  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  Government,  there  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been 
some  evidence  of  it.  Instead  of  this  we  read,  not  only  of  in- 
difference, but  of  action  calculated  to  weaken  Servia,  and  throw 
her  in  helplessness  at  the  foot  of  her  Moslem  master.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  provinces  themselves 
are  concerned,  and  therefore  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  policy 
to  pursue,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Servians,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  Christians  generally  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire, 
would  be  to  insist  upon  a  diminution  of  the  danger  th^t  seems 
to  be  chronic  when  the  Turks  and  their  Christian  subjects  in 
these  provinces  are  face  to  face,  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
where  their  presence  was  not  actually  necessaiy,  and  the  reform  of 
the  civil  administration  wherever  the  existing  condition  of  things 
called  for  it ;  and  beyond  this,  to  insist  on  the  punishment  of  the 
parties  most  seriously  implicated  in  the  recent  atrocities,  as  well 
as  upon  compensation  for  those  who  have  suffered  seriously  by  out- 
rage or  spoliation.  This  may  be  done,  though  the  creation  of  a 
Sclav  nation  may  bo  impossible.  Offenders  may  be  pimished, 
and  sufferers  may  be  compensated;  but  a  national  autonomy 
cannot  be  made  as  a  shoe  is  made,  by  hammering,  stitching,  and 
nailing  its  various  parts  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
the  present  excitement  has  subsided,  a  sober  and  rational  feeling 
will  prevail  amongst  the  masses  of  the  English  people.  They  will 
not  hate  less  the  dreadful  crimes  that  have  been  committed,  nor 
cease  to  regard  with  horror  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  ;  but 
they  ^vill  see  that  every  evil  has  its  appropriate  remedy,  but  that 
it  would  be  no  safe  remedy  to  seek  to  turn  a  number  of  separate 
provinces  into  an  united  nationality,  lacking  almost  every  one  of 
those  elementB  by  which  nations  attain  to  individuaUty  of  ex- 
istence, by  bonds  of  blood,  thought,  sympathy,  common  interests, 
and  all  else  that  constitutes  the  basis,  the  binding  power,  and  the 
nutriment  of  national  life. 

In  this  agitation  so  far,  however  strongly  some  persons  may 
have  talked,  nobody  has  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  for  war ;  though  if 
sufficient  cause  existed  the  English  people  would  not  hesitate. 
Mr.  Bright,  on  being  appealed  to  relative  to  these  Turkish  atro- 
cities, took  occasion  to  remind  the  pubhc  of  the  mistake  com- 
mitted when  England  last  went  to  war  with  Russia.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Bright,  under  any  set  of  circumstances,  however 
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kBch  the  provocation,  however  iminineDt  the  danger,  would  or 
could  confiider  that  war  against  any  nation  at  any  time  was 
justifiable.  John  Bright  is  an  honest  and  consiHtent  man,  and 
from  infancy  to  manhood  he  was  taught  to  beUeve  all  war  wrong. 
This,  however,  rightly  or  ivrongly,  is  not  the  conviction  of 
Englishmen  generally,  and  this  Eastern  Question  is  one  of  the 
questions  on  which  war,  if  necessary,  has  always  been  considered 
justifiable.  Our  statesmen  consider  the  safety  of  Turkey  in  her 
present  position  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  ;  and  if  our 
commerce  is  to  be  cared  for.  as  well  as  our  relationship  to  India, 
it  caiuiot  Imt  be  admitted  that  possession  of  Constantinople  haa  a 
meaning  that  must  not  be  misiniderstood  by  British  statesmen,  if 
England  is  to  continue  as  a  powerful  and  proeperouB  nation  in  tho 
future. 

That  the  Crimean  war  was  wasteful,  costly,  and  barren  of  gieat 
results,  dues  not  prove  that  it  was  unnecessary  or  unjustifiable. 
At  its  opening,  liberal  men  possessed  pretty  generally  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  lead  to  the  reconetitution  of  Poland  as 
a  nation,  as  a  strong  barrier  to  Russian  aggression,  and  one  of 
the  most  effectual  checks  to  Russian  desigiie  against  the  peace 
of  Europe.  This,  however,  would  have  favoured  too  directly 
those  democratic  ideas  begotten  in  the  Polish  mind  by  imperial 
oppressions,  as  well  as  by  the  exile  in  which  the  best  and  bravest 
of  her  sons  had  piisscd  so  large  a  portion  of  their  lives.  A 
Polish  revolution  would  have  taken  Galicia  from  Austria,  and 
we  were  then  veiy  anxious  to  be  in  the  strictest  alliance  with 
Uiat  country  ;  and  hence  we  avoided  one  of  the  plainest  duties  9, 
nation  ever  Itad  set  before  it,  and  went  away  into  a  comer  with 
our  ally  to  figlit  Russia,  where,  after  nnich  trouble,  bloodshed, 
loss  of  life  by  disease,  and  general  mismanagement,  we  beat  her, 
and  made  her  acknowledge  she  was  beaten.  As  for  the  rest,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  not  worth  talking  about.  We  scored  up.  as  a 
matter  of  course,  several  miUions  of  debt ;  but  we  left  no  per- 
manent mark  of  our  triumph — little,  if  anj'thing,  beyond  a  parch- 
ment treaty  written  in  ink  that  time  has  made  invisible. 

The  Eastern  Question  was  not  settled  by  that  war,  nay.  it  was 
scarcely  altered  in  any  of  its  principal  features ;  and,  if  we  ask 
ourselves  at  this  moment  what  the  Eastern  Question  is,  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  fimiiah  an  answer,  and  no  answer  that  can  be 
returned  will  justify  the  belief  that  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria  or  the 
general  character  of  the  Turkish  Government  towards  its  Cliristian 
subjects  in  these  European  proHncea  form  any  important  part  of  it. 
The  Eastern  Question  is  not  an  Eastern  question  at  all.  It  is  not 
made  by  Easterns,  it  is  not  discussed  or  understood  by  them :  they 
do  httle  one  way  or  another,  consciously,  to  give  it  a  meaning ; 
1  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be  at  any  moment,  those  who 
SOL.  xxvm.  3  M 
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move  ill  it  aud  iiifluonce  its  aspect,  thoso  whose  interoi 
involved  in  it  as  to  give  it  at  any  moment  definite  iiii^aniag'j 
Europcnn  GovenimQiita  and  European  peoples.  In  tlijs  way  it  is 
a  large  queRtion,  and  it  is  especially  important  to  England  nnd 
RusaiiL.  It  is  said  that  England  in  regard  to  this  Eastern  Question 
is  foolishly  troul)lfd  with  wLat  ia  called  a  RuBsopliobia.  It  is 
as  unwise  as  it  ia  unpatiiotic  to  utter  such  statements.  On  this 
Eastern  Question  the  exercise  of  every  Bound  quality  nf  stati^smaii- 
ship  is  reijuisite ;  a  constant  watohfiilness,  a  ready  pi-omptitudi'-. 
and  a  courage  capable  of  instantaneous  acceptance  of  the  gnivost 
respousibilitiefl.  We  do  wrong  if  we  try  in  any  way  to  add 
anxiety  to  the  thoughts  of  a  minister  charged  with  the  care  of  oui 
intei-ests  at  a  point  where  a  single  false  step  might  seriously  auJ 
permanently  compromise  the  nation's  best  interests. 

It  ia  not  for  civilians  to  cHscuss  mihtary  matters,  but  we  prennme 
sound  military  opinion  may  be  brought  hi  to  support  the  views  of 
a  civQiau  on  a  matter  beyond  his  proper  field  of  action.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  Russia  ia  greatly  interested  in  Turku'h  affairs,  as  a 
mure  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  a  magniiicant  addition 
Constantinople,  the  Bosphonis,  and  certain  adjoining  portioaa  of 
Turldah  tenitorj',  would  be  to  a  nation  like  Russia,  seeking  to  feiJ 
her  way  out  into  the  woj-ld.  The  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  united 
cannot  give  llussia  the  kind  of  fleet  she  wants,  but  the  watew 
aud  the  shores  at  present  in  poasessioQ  of  the  Turk  would  help 
greatly  in  this  way ;  and  when  the  temptation  is  considered,  thy 
wonder  is  that  Enssia  has  not  done  more  to  secure  such  important 
additions  to  her  territory. 

Referring  to  Slarshal  Marmoiit's  work  on  the  Turkish  Empin'. 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  much  within  tlie  graap  "f 
Russia  Constantinople  lies,  and  how  easily,  by  a  Rurpriac,  Af 
might  put  her  hand  on  that  city ;  and,  once  in  possession,  we  aw 
assured  that  England,  France,  and  Austria  imited  could  not  di*- 
posseBB  her.  Mai-shal  Maiuiont  shows  how  possessiou  mi^t  bo 
taken,  the  number  of  ti-oops  necessary,  and  the  mode  of  thw 
(hspoeition.  The  danger,  he  insists,  however,  ie  in  firal  possesHos: 
failing  this,  the  Russian  advantages  woiild  chsappear.  and  a  flwt 
and  aimy,  belonging  to  an  alHance  of  Great  Britain,  France,  ano 
Austria,  could  easily,  by  Judicious  action,  foil  Russia  in  any  attaint 
U)  sciae  Constantinople  and  its  adjuncts. 

AVhat  effect  any  advantage  on  the  part  of  Russaa  might  have  o" 
the  poBition  of  England  as  a  great  European  power  may  be  jodg^^ 
ijf  by  tboRc  who  have  given  thought  aud  study  to  this  Eaatau 
Question.  That  it  would  bo  most  damaging  inuat  be  plain  totho 
most  careless.  How  it  would  afftjct  us  commercially  cannot  eady 
;■  raisapprohended  by  thoughtful  nun  who  have  noted  tlienuttO" 
mghty  trade  finds  its  wny        ~ 
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most  remote  comers  of  the  eai*th,  and  those  who  look  into 
history  may  discover  the  many  expedients  a  jealous  rival  nation 
may  resort  to  for  purposes  of  obstruction.  In  fact,  the  rival 
interests  of  the  various  European  nations  which  have  made  this 
Eastern  Question  a  standing  difficulty  for  many  years  are  still 
unreconciled;  and  I  hold  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  British  people  if  they  made  the  Bulgarian  outrages — 
which,  horrible  as  they  are,  are  but  accidents  in  the  case — lead  to 
any  action  in  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  that  might  compromise  us 
seriously  on  a  question  every  point  in  which  at  the  present  moment 
18  the  outcome  of  years  of  careful  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it 
may  be  said,  wise  handling.  It  ought  to  be  said  to  the  English 
people  generally  that  our  foreign  poUcy  is  that  part  of  the 
business  of  the  State  that  is  least  affected  by  party  predominance. 
However  much  a  AATiig  and  a  Tory  may  differ  on  measures  of 
domestic  poUcy,  an  English  statesman,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
tlie  iijterests  of  his  coimtry  in  connection  with  those  of  foreign 
states,  ceases  to  be  Whig  or  Toiy,  and  becomes  an  Enghshman 
every  inch,  sacrificing,  except  by  his  stupidity,  nothing  his  country 
is  entitled  to,  and  insisting  on  whatever  may  add  to  its  honour, 
its  power,  or  its  welfare.  In  regard  to  questions  of  foreign 
policy  we  should  insist  that  they  are  only  touched  by  wise  hands, 
by  men  of  A-igonr  and  decision,  with  unquestioned  clearness  of 
virion  ;  and  having  secured  such  men,  the  game  should  be  left  in 
their  hands,  seeing  that  as  a  rule  the  diplomatists  they  have  to 
deal  with  rank  amongst  the  ablest  and,  it  may  also  bo  said, 
frequently  the  most  unscrupulous  men  in  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  the  extremest  watchfulness  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
British  people,  and  where  any  great  moral  question  is  involved, 
even  though  it  might  slightly  embarrass  the  political  situation,  it 
is  their  duty  to  speak  out  boldly  and  frankly,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  present  case.  They  should  leave  no  mistake  in  the  mind  of 
any  Foreign  Minister,  or  any  minister  whatever,  that  there  are 
tilings  they  cannot  sanction,  acts  they  must  in  the  strongest  way 
condemn;  but  in  the  nice  playing  of  a  difficult  diplomatic. game 
it  is  the  rashness  of  folly  to  interfere,  under  whatever  excitement, 
to  influence  a  result  that  may,  if  not  carefully  arrived  at,  be  per- 
manently injurious. 

But  the  nation  is  bound,  as  a  solemn  duty,  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  this  question;  and  if  his  words  are  capable  of  proof, 
Parliamentarj'  action  ought  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
Bays  on  pages  11  and  12  of  his  pamphlet — 

"  In  the  discussion  of  this  gi-eat  and  sad  subject,  tlie  attitude  and  the 
prpceedings  of  the  British  Government  qaimot  possibly  be  left  out  of  view, 
indeed,  the  topic  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  so  prominent,  and  from 
the  acts  done  so  peculiar,  that  I  could  hardly  be  excused  from  stating  in 
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express  aiid  dwiiled  terniB  what  appear  to  me  its  gTRve  errors ;  wert>  il 
only  that  I  may  not  seem,  by  an  apparent  resen'e.  also  to  insinuate  agAJn^I 
them  a  purposed  iiomplicity  in  crime,  which  it  wnuld  be  not  'lUiy  rash,  but 
even  wicked,  to  impute.  The  consequences  of  their  acts  haie  been,  in  my 
view,  deplorable.  But  as  respects  the  acta  themselves,  and  the  uiotivw 
they  appear  to  indicate,  the  faults  I  find  are  these.  They  have  not  under. 
stood  the  rights  and  duties,  in  rG;^rd  to  the  subjects,  and  particularly  the 
Christian  subjecta,  of  Turkey,  which  inseparably  attach  to  this  country  in 
consequence  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  iif  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  l»5(i. 
They  nave  been  remiss  when  they  ought  to  have  been  acti^-e  ;  uauidy,  in 
efforts  to  compose  the  Eastern  revolts,  by  making  uruvision  against  ibe 
terrilile  iniBgovemment  which  provoked  them.  They  have  been  active, 
where  they  ought  to  have  Ijeen  circomapect  and  guaixJed.  It  is  a  gram 
charge,  which  cannot  tie  withheld,  that  they  have  given  to  a  moritinle 
meaaure  of  humane  precaution  the  character  of  a  militaiy  demonstration  to 
support  of  the  Turkish  Government.  They  have  seemed  to  be  moved  tw 
little  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  prior  obligations,  and  of  the  lirMil 
and  deep  interests  of  humanity,  and  too  much  by  a  disjxisiiion  to  keep  out 
of  sight  what  was  disagreeable  and  might  be  inconvenieut,  and  to  consult 
and  flatter  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  in  its  ordinajy,  that  is  to  aay.  \U 
narrow,  selfish,  epicurean  humour.  I  admit  that,  until  a  recent  date,  in 
opinion  widely  prevailed,  and  perhaps  was  not  confined  to  any  parti<»lir 
party,  that  Uus  game  had  been  played  with  success  and  even  briniatHj, 
and  that,  amidst  whatever  mishaps  and  miscarriages  elsewhere,  tte 
Govemmeut  stood  high  upon  its  foreign,  l-but  is,  its  Eastern  policy,  in  & 
appro viil  of  the  country." 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  sooner  it  is  brought  home  to  the  mind  of 
the  nation  the  better.  If  there  be  anything  more  in  thia  tlun 
ordinary  party  indictment  a  contain — and  it  is  not  unfair  to  aamune 
there  is,  considering  its  source — the  country  is  bonnd  to  inatitulM 
such  an  inquiry  as  may  settle  for  ever  how  far  the  acta  of  ite 
Government  have  given  encouragement  or  sanction,  either  br 
mjintentional  blunder  or  evil  design,  to  the  foul  atrocities  En^i*iii 
men  and  women  of  every  class  and  condition  have,  to  their  honour, 
80  indignantly  protested  against.  &[r.  Gladstone's  statement  hts 
a  serious  meaning,  but  when  it  is  read  side  by  side  with  the 
following  explanation,  its  meaning  is  not  quite  so  grave.  Lori 
Derby's  words  when  addressing  the  working  men's  deputAtioo,  M 
reported  in  the  TTnwa,  are  as  follows : — 


"Now,  if  the  people  who  argue  in  that  way  will  only  take  the 

and  it  is  not  much  to  ask — to  look  into  tlie  narrative  of  what  artuiUj 
happened,  they  will  see  that  that  theory  is  rendered  untenable  bj  lh> 
simple  fai-t  of  the  dates  of  the  various  events  occurring.  We  had,  b  tb« 
winter,  so  far  from  supporting  Turkey,  agreed  in  the  Austrian  propooiliaii. 
which  was  naturally  very  tmpopular  with  the  Porte.  Our  refusal  to  jw" 
in  the  Berliu  Memorandum,  which  arose  fmm  something  I  will  rcfot  W 
presently,  was  not  announced  until  the  1 6th  of  Slay,  and  it  was  not  rvpMtri 
by  Sir  Henry  Elliot  until  the  date  of  the  I9th  of  "that  month.  Tlii-  ft-i't 
which  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot — sent  fur,  I  need  Bi-ftn«ly  remiml 
you,  vfith  the  concurrence  of  all  the  other  ambassadors,  who  also  lolf 
graphed  for  their  fleets  to  come  also,  and  sent  for  the  express  purpw*  "f 
protecting  the  unanued  population  agauist  the  outbreaks  possible  at  tbil 
moment— did  not  begin  to  arrive  until  the  2titb  of  May.  to  ti»e  beH<' 
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^^^(collection  only  two  or  three  sliips  had  arrived  by  tliat  date,  aud  tlie 
rest  of  the  Bquadron  came  afterwards.  Now,  the  great  bulk  of  these 
wretched  excesses  occurred  iii  the  early  part  aud  in  tlie  middle  of  the  inoiith 
of  May,  according  to  the  statements  before  us — that  is,  some  days  before 
tlie  British  fleet  had  been  sent  for,  or  before  anybody  could  possibly  have 
tuiown  that  it  had  been  sent  for,  and  l)efore  our  refusal  to  assent  to  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  could  jioanibly  have  beea  known." 

Were  it  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  histoiy,  it  ought  to  be  sifted 
out  where  the  truth  lies.  Clearly  if  the  Government  in  its  acts 
has  not  blundered,  there  has  been  some  wild  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  stands  at  its  head.  And,  taken  altogether,  it 
appears  impossible  to  acquit  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  having  treated 
the  subject,  when  brought  luider  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ivith  an  inexactness  and  a  flippancy  for  wliich  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  ri'asonabic  excuse.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  DisraeU,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  July  IRth,  aud  as  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  page  15  of  his  pamphlet,  "  that  the 
acts  on  botft  nde»,  as  necessarily  would  be  the  case  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, were  eiptally  tcnible  and  atrocious."  There  is  here 
ignorance  or,  what  is  worse,  carelessness  as  to  facts  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  so  far  as  any  utterance  of  Lord  Derby  gave  coun- 
tenance, or  was  even  in  the  slightest  way  in  agreement  with  the 
language  of  his  chief,  such  utterance  ought  to  have  weight  against 
him  in  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

At  any  rate  there  is  much  that  needs  clearing  up  in  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  and  the  British  public  ought 
to  kuow  distinctly  how  far  the  British  Government  is  responsible 
for  any  act  in  connection  with  the  present  war,  or  any  attitude  the 
Government  of  Turkey  may  have  assumed  towards  the  people  of 
Bulgaria  or  Servia.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  thing  to  urge 
at  such  public  meetings  as  may  yet  be  held  is  a  winter  session. 
When  the  time  for  prorogation  came  la«t  mouth,  the  members  of 
the  House,  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  were  glad  to  get  away. 
Much  time  had  been  wasted,  much  confusion  of  raind  had  been 
created,  by  disciiasions  of  no  practical  value ;  and  when  tliis 
Eastern  Question  came  on,  the  Prime  Minister,  no  doubt,  thought 
it  would  settle  itself,  and  tis  his  forte  lies  in  neat  wordy  criticism 
— in  well-trimraed  sententious  commonplaces,  mixed  with  a  dash 
of  haphazard  assertion — he  thought  very  likely  that  lie  had  staved 
off  troublesome  discussion  when  he  declared  that  the  acts  on  both 
mdes,  as  "necessarily  wouldbe  the  case  under'such  circumstances," 
voro  equally  terrible  and  atrocious.  "Necessarily"  such  actions  in 
the  extremeness  of  their  atrocity  were  not  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
from  either  side ;  and  as  they  belong  specially — I  need  not  say 
exclusively — ^to  one  side,  and  as  the  conduct  of  our  Government  is 
mepccted  of  having  in  some  way  supported  that  side,  I  say  again 
^^Bbne  should  be  lost  in  sifting  the  matter  carefully  to  the  bottom, 
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and  finding  out  exactly  how  our  Government  stands  in  relation  to 
the  whole  thing.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  the  nation  should  speak  by  its  representatives  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  matters  between  the  Turkish  Government  and 
its  insurgent  subjects.  All  that  can  be  said  by  public  meetings 
has  been  said.  The  platform  has  its  uses,  but  it  cannot  supersede 
legitimate  Parliamentary  action,  and  in  tliis  case  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  facts  is  needed  by  the  pubUc ;  and  the  Ministry  itself, 
however  strong  its  case,  would  be  nothing  the  worse  of  Parlia- 
mentary sanction,  and,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  admissible,  Parlia- 
mentaiy  direction,  in  regard  to  its  future  policy. 

One  duty  we  think  is  plain  on  the  part  of  the  British  public, 
and  that  is  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  present  war 
in  Servia,  and  the  bloodshed  and  other  incidents  belonging  to  it, 
and  that  more  permanent  and  important  question — so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned — called  the  "  Eastern  Question."  These 
should  be  as  widely  separated  as  possible.  What  the  present 
administration  may  have  done  in  reference  to  the  present  war  iu 
Sei-via  should  be  freely  canvassed,  and,  if  calling  for  censure,  loudly 
and  vigorously  censured.  If  one  life  has  been  lost,  or  the  honour 
of  one  woman  stained,  through  any  blunder  or  negligence  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  men  of  England  should  hold  the  ministers  of  the 
CroAvn  responsible,  and  make  them  feel  that  severe  reprobation  is 
due  for  any  act  that  may  have  iu  any  way  led  to  barbarities 
so  revolting  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men. 

But  outside  and  beyond  this,  iu  anything  the  Foreign  Minister 
may  have  done  in  regard  to  what  may  be  considered  the  '*  Easteni 
Question  ''  proper,  it  would  be  impolitic,  nay,  most  imwise,  to 
hamper  the  action  of  the  administration  in  any  way  assignable  to 
party  motives  or  interests.  The  working  men  of  England  are 
beyond  all  rational  question  thoroughly  Liberal.  They  know  weU 
that  what  is  called  the  Conservative  working  man,  though  not 
absolutely  non-existent,  is  certainly  an  unimportant  force,  stand- 
ing by  luinself,  in  influencing  the  poUtical  thought  and  action  of 
the  country.  The  men  amongst  the  working  classes  who  act  with 
power  are  Liberal,  and  their  power  Ues  in  the  reaUty  of  their  con- 
victions. Whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  they  are  not  heedless 
and  headlong,  nor  by  any  means  given  to  the  dangerous  exercise 
of  taking  leaps  "  in  the  dark."  They  have  come  to  imderstand 
that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  our  Government  is  not  likely  to 
embroil  us  in  huge  and  expensive  wars  in  the  interest  of  aristo- 
cratic institutions.  Our  governors  have  sense  enough  now,  after 
a  long,  an  expensive,  and  a  painfid  schooling,  to  allow  people  ou 
the  Continent  and  elsewhere  to  settle  for  themselves  whether 
they  ^vill  retain  their  kings,  or  send  them  on  their  travels  in  the 
infinite  future  in  the  direction  of  nowhere.    Under  such  circumr 
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stances  our  working  men,  not  without  watchfulness,  may  trust  an 
Enghsh  ministry,  of  whatever  complexion,  with  the  management 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  they 
should  refrain  from  meddling  at  moments  of  emergency  in  matters 
with  the  details  of  which  they  are  not  fully  acquainted,  and 
where  harm  and  not  good  would  be  almost  a  certain  result.  So 
far  as  they  fight  the  battles  of  party  they  will,  we  think,  direct 
their  attention  to  questions  they  are  much  better  acquainted  with', 
and  where  blunders  on  their  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  be  repaired.  They  will  readily  admit,  as  they  did  in 
their  address  to  Lord  Derby,  that  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
Crown  must  be  better  ac(iuaintcd  with  the  particulars  of  such 
questions  as  the  Eastern  Question  than  they  are.  But  on 
home  questions,  in  all  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  directly  con- 
cerned, they  will  have  the  manhness  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves. When  in  past  years  they  asked  to  be  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution  as  free  citizens,  and  were  told 
by  certain  members  of  Parhament  and  otliera  that  they  were  not 
to  be  trusted  with  political  power  because  of  their  ignorance 
and  their  disposition  to  use  such  power  if  they  possessed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  despoiUng  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens,  they 
knew  themselves  and  their  intentions  too  well  to  hesitate  in  face 
of  such  an  imaginaiy  danger.  In  all  their  poHtical  conduct  they 
have  disappointed  those  half-^vitted  Cassandras  who  dreaded  the 
working  people  simply  because  they  themselves  were  ignorant  of 
everything  as  thought  or  habit  of  thought  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  working  men.  And  I  think  I  may  say  here  with  confi- 
dence that  I  am  speaking  the  truth  when  I  assert  that  the  working 
men — even  the  most  liberal  amongst  them — will  refuse  to  make 
these  Bulgarian  atrocities  a  question  between  the  Ministerial  itis 
and  the  Opposition  outs.  If  the  liberal  party  is  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  brought  into  effective  discipline,  other  and  very  different 
questions  will  have  to  be  chosen  as  a  progmmme  for  a  Liberal 
party.  And  the  leaders  of  that  party,  as  well  as  large  nmnbers  of 
their  following,  will  have  to  stand  before  the  coimtry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  questions  which  the  working  men  thoroughly 
understand,  and  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  theii*  lives  and 
the  interests  of  their  Hves. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Aylesbury  has  added 
to  the  excitement  of  the  pubUc  mind.  It  cannot  in  any  way 
tend  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  by  which  the  questions  in 
dispute  are  surrounded ;  whilst  it  will  beyond  all  doubt  increase 
what  tliere  is  of  party  anger  mixed  up  in  the  discussion.  The 
•*  serene  atmosphere  "  into  which  he  has  been  transferred  has  not 
a0  yet  had  time  to  operate.  His  Aylesbiu-y  utterances  were  not 
Mriene  in  temper  or  dignified  in  tone,  whilst  in  some  respects  they 
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may  be  said  to  be  Bcarcely  decent,  when  it  is  couaidered  against 
■whom  some  of  bis  strongest  sentences  were  directed. 

When  the  following  sentence  was  uttered  there  is  only  one  roan 
in  Great  Britain  Lord  Boaconsfield  could  have  in  his  mind : — 

"  The  danger  at  such  a  moment  is,  that  ilesigning  politidans  may  take 
advantage  of  such  aublime  sentiments  [the  protests  of  the  British  people 
against  the  Bulgarian  atrocities]  and  may  apply  them  for  the  ftirtheraucs 
of  their  sinister  ends.  He  who  at  nuch  a  moment  would  avul  himself  of 
such  a  commanding  sentiment  in  order  to  obtain  his  own  individual  eudt, 
auggesting  a  com-se  which  he  may  luiow  to  be  injurious  to  the  interesla  ol 
the  country  and  not  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  a  man  whose 
conduct  no  language  too  strongly  can  condenm.  He  outrages  the  principle 
of  patriotism,  which  is  the  soul  of  free  commimities.  He  does  more — he 
influences  in  the  most  injurious  manner  the  common  welfare  of  humanity. 
Such  conduct,  if  it  be  pursued  by  any  man  at  this  moment,  ought  to  be 
indignantly  reprobated  by  the  people  of  England  j  for,  in  the  general  havoc 
and  ruin  which  it  may  bring  about,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairiy  described  as 
worse  than  any  of  those  Bulgarian  atrocities  that  now  occupy  attention." 

The  application  of  language  like  this  by  the  person  vrho  at 
present  holds  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crowii,  to  hie  prede- 
oeBBor  in  office,  camiot  admit  of  justification;  and  though  extreme 
partieniiR  may  try  to  find  some  excuse  for  it.  I  ara  disposed  to 
think  tliat  Lord  Eeaeonsfield'a  best  friends  will  regret  raoet  that 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  use  it  towards  a  political  rival  whose 
motives,  with  the  vast  majority  of  Iiis  countrymen,  are  above 
question  or  suspicion.  As  a  pohtician,  even  Liberals  differ  from 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  as  a  man  aiming  ui  a  patriotic  spirit  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  countrj"  we  should  say  that  even  the  extremest 
Tory — presuming  ordinary  intelligence — ^would  hold  him  free  from 
the  entertainment  of  any  but  the  highest  and  most  honourabU 
motives. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  should 
have  allowed  personal  feehng  to  cany  liim  so  far  astray  in  regard 
to  the  man  whom  ho  regards,  and  wlioni  the  public  regard,  as  hit 
personal  rival.  But  Lord  BeaconsfieWs  extravagance  on  this 
point  is  not  so  mnch  to  be  regretted  as  the  utter — I  might  say 
ridiculous — wildness  of  assertion  he  indulged  in  when  he  spoke  of 
the  secret  societies  of  Europe.  Disparaging  remarks  made  iu 
regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone  are  rendered  inoperative  for  mischief  by 
the  knowledge  the  public  possess  of  him  as  a  private  gentlcmau 
and  an  illustrious  statesman ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  checking 
or  valuing  the  statements  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  regard  to  secret 
societies.     His  words  are  worth  noting : — 

"  Servia  declared  war  upon  Turkey  :  that  is  to  say,  the  secret  societies 
of  Europe  declared  war  upon  Turkey.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  government  of  this  world  there  are  new 
elements  to  be  considered  which  our  predecessors  bad  not  to  deal  with. 
We  have  now  to  deal  not  merely  witli  on^ierors,  with  princes,  and  with 
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ministers.  There  are  the  secret  societies — an  element  which  we  must 
take  into  account,  and  which  at  the  last  moment  may  baffle  all  our  arrange- 
ments— societies  which  have  regular  agents  everywhere,  which  counte- 
nance assassination,  and  which,  if  necessary,  could  produce  a  massacre." 

Coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  this 
statement  is  startling ;  but  surely  there  cannot  be  a  man  in  the 
empire — who  is  not  a  fanner  in  Buckinghamshire — ^that  can  believe 
it.  Lord  Beaeonsfield  cannot  have  invented  it,  but  no  madness  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  or  Mr.  Whalley  ever  went  beyond  this. 
These  secret  societies  answered  as  causes  of  alarm  whilst  Joseph 
Mazzini  was  alive ;  but  to  revive  them  now,  with  the  dreadful 
adjuncts  of  assassination  and  massacre,  ought  to  be  too  much  for 
even  the  BuckmghamsWre  farmers.  They  are  active  in  Servia, 
according  to  Lord  Beaeonsfield ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  him  that 
the  assassinations  and  massacres  and  the  other  fiends*  delights  we 
have  read  of  have  been  suffered  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  not  inflicted  by  them. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  denimciation  of  Servia  was  vigorously 
delivered,  and  the  statement  of  his  opinion  that  every  principle  of 
international  law,  every  principle  of  public  morality,  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  was  outraged  by  Servia  in  going  to  war  with 
Turkey,  without  any  accompanying  statement  as  to  the  atrocities 
practised  by  the  Turks  in  carrying  on  the  war,  justifies  more  than 
anything  else  the  charges  made  against  our  Government.  The 
language  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield  indicates  more  than  a  physical 
break-down,  and  it  more  than  justifies  all  that  has  been  said 
against  the  Government  in  regard  to  these  Bulgarian  atrocities. 
Before  this  speech  was  delivered,  serious  blundering  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  suspected;  now,  an  animus  has 
become  evident,  calculated  to  deepen  every  suspicion,  as  well  as 
to  almost  justify  every  charge  of  complicity  and  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  towards  that  of  Turkey 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war. 

George  Potter. 
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II. 
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R.  GLADSTONE,  in   hiB   noble   and   eloquent  address  on 
Blackheath,  said — 


"  The  working'  men  first  raised  that  flag  uoder  which  we  are  now 
marching*.  I  rejoice  that  they  did  it.  They  have  acted  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  have  stnick  the  right  chord,  though  they  are  not  artful  and  astute 
politicians.  They  are  as  much  attached  to  British  interests  as  anyl)ody. 
but  their  practice  is  to  look  at  the  promotion  of  British  interests  on  the 
noble  rule  of  doing  that  which  is  just  and  right." 

When  I  heard  those  words  uttered,  I  knew  full  well  that  he 
wduld  be  roundly  abused  by  a  portion  of  the  Press,  because  he 
took  moral  ground,  or,  as  they  woidd  say,  sentimental  ground, 
instead  of  looking  at  the  question  from  the  more  official  point  of 
\\Q\v  surrounded  by  the  rcd-tape-ism  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  raised  a 
howling  storm  of  denunciation  and  abuse  for  having  made  use  of 
words  which  appeal  to  men's  moral  sense  of  right  and  wi-ong,  as 
contradistinguished  to  tlie  purely  diplomatic  phrases  of  artful  and 
astute  politicians.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  once  dared  to 
use  the  expression  "our  own  flesh  and  blood''  when  speaking  of 
the  franchise  as  a  right  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  masses 
of  his  fellow-countrymen;  and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  these 
words  formed  the  subject  for  jokes  in  the  humorous  publications 
of  the  day,  and  of  sneers  on  the  platform,  in  Parliament,  and  in 
the  Press. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  "  working  men  were  not  artful 
and  astute  politicians,''  I  never  understood  him  to  mean  that  there 
were  not  among  them  capable  and  shrewd  pohticians — men  com- 
petent to  look  at,  and  of  dealing  with,  great  questions  from  a 
national  and  even  international  standpoint — of  taking  the  highest 
and  broadest  \4ew  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  statesman; 
but  rather  that  as  a  rule  the  great  mass  of  the  people  look  at  these 
questions  direct  and  straight  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  or,  as 
some  will  persist  in  calling  it,  a  sentimental  standpoint,  rather 
tlian  judge  of  the  case  by  mere  precedent^  or  from  the  officii 
of  diplomacy. 

In  attempting  to  solve  what  is  called  tib  Oa68tioi 

may  differ  as  to  the  precise  means,  or  a 
settlement;    and,  whenever  the  Gov^" 
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policy  which  the  nation  think  adequate,  they  will  receive  the  best 
support  of  the  masses  of  the  people ;  but  these  will  judge  of  its 
adequacy  by  its  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  act  upon  it  in  its 
highest  sense.  Prudence,  expediency,  and  diplomacy  may  have 
other  methods  to  propose,  but  the  people  will  judge  of  them  by 
their  sense  of  justice. 

We  sometimes  hear  from  the  lips  of  working-class  politicians 
the  bald  expression  that  "  Turkey  shall  be  blotted  out  of  Europe  f 
but  this  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  she  ought  to  be  blotted 
out  of  Europe  as  a  just  punishment  for  her  diaboUcal  outrages.  It 
is  the  indignant  sentence  of  outraged  humanity  against  the  per- 
petrator of  those  horrible  crimes  committed  in  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  crimes  which  disgrace  even  the  usages  of  war,  ciniel  as 
these  frequently  are.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  impatient 
of  the  equivocations  and  delays  of  mere  officialism,  and  if  they 
attempt  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  demanding  that  the  Turks 
shall  be  expelled  from  Europe,  it  is  but  the  just  resentment  of  an 
indignant  people  against  their  honrible  cruelties  and  despotic  rule. 
And  who  disputes  the  justice  of  this  condemnation  ? 

We  have  said  that  working  men  look  at  this  question  fii-st  and 
foremost  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  they  can  see  only  justice  in 
this  demand.  Of  course  there  may  be  a  thousand  reasons  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  why  such  a  poUcy  could  not  be  carried  out, 
but  if  it  coidd,  who  would  deny  its  justice  ?  Working  men  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  association  and  discipline  ; 
they  are  used  to  both,  and  they  are  as  well  qualified  to  look  at  all 
great  questions  from  the  practical  point  of  view  as  other  classes ; 
but  the  principle  of  abstract  right  and  justice  is  at  all  times  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  their  dehberations,  because  they  judge 
closely  and  by  the  simple  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 

This  sentiment  pervaded  the  entire  address  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Derby  by  the  working-class  leaders  on  September 
11th,  and  was  so  well  expressed  that  we  give  two  or  three 
sentences.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  address  was 
prepared  and  finally  agreed  to  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken 
on  Blackheath,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  admii-ably  he  imderstood 
Buid  expressed  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  people.  The 
addresfi  said — 

^  We  believe,  too,  that  yon  desire  strongly  to  maintain  the  nation's 
bonour^  to  promote  her  interests,  and  to  make  her  power  legitimately  felt  in 
tibbjirogress  and  general  welfare  of  other  nations  and  peoples." 
*   V  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  leave  nothing 
BtBary  to  prove  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
1^  instinct,  every  determination  of  Englishmeu's 
**'1heir  hearts,  prompt  them  to  cry  out  indig- 
nity;, and  that  shoold  such  actions  be 
'iisist  on  their  Government  taking  such 
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action,  in  concert  with  other  civilized  Grovemments  in  Europe,  as  may  be 
required  to  control  a  power  chiefly  felt  by  its  abuse,  to  restrain  a  Grovem- 
ment  which  seems  to  be  degenerating  into  an  organization  of  imbecility 
and  crime." 

'^  We  feel  that  the  British  nation  is  degraded  and  compromised  by  even 
the  slightest  apparent  toleration  of  a  Government  capable  of  permitting 
without  reprobation  and  punishment  such  crimes  as  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Turks  in  the  villages  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia." 

"  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the  same  time  that  no  consideration 
of  policy  or  of  class  interest  can  ever  obtain  from  us  sanction  or  approval, 
or  anything  but  the  most  determined  opposition,  to  any  Grovemment  or 
policy  that  equivocates  with  such  awful  wickedness  as  the  Turks  have 
enacted  in  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Whatever  else  Turkey  may  be,  she  is  not 
strong  as  a  nation  deprived  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  England ; 
and  whatever  these  may  be  worth,  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  we  are 
determined  they  never  shall  be  used  in  support  of  evil-doing,  whoever  the 
actor  or  actors." 

"  Our  final  word  is — No  complicity  with  crime,  no  official  inaction,  when 
outrages  against  liberty  or  humanity  call  for  suppression." 

These  are  not  the  wild  phrases  of  harumHsearum  poIitieianB,  but 
the  well-expressed  determination  of  British  workmen.  To  deride 
this  popular  enthusiasm  shows  but  a  shallow  mind,  and  renders 
the  man  who  does  so  unfit  to  hold  a  high  position  as  an  English, 
statesman.  Humanity  is  above  policy,  and  a  wise  statesman  will 
shape  his  course  accordingly ;  for  the  popular  impulse  of  to-day 
will  be  the  thought  of  the  statesmen  of  to-morrow.  Mr.  Disraeli 
cannot  understand  this :  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has  never  evoked 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Gladstone  always  does,  when  his  great  heart 
leaps  to  its  noblest  thought,  and  thus  he  is  often  more  popular 
when  out  of  office  than  he  is  when  trammelled  by  official  regime. 

Our  great  national  poet  has  said,  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them ;  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gladstone  this  will  be  reversed,  for,  as  he  passes  away 
from  the  stormy  arena  of  party  politics,  his  errors  will  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten,  and  he  will  resume  his  place  in  the  minds  of  men 
as  a  popular  idol.  In  the  case  of  another  living  statesman,  his 
rival,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  words  of  Antony  will  still 
hold  good.  Why  is  this?  Because  Mr.  Gladstone  understands 
the  popular  impulse ;  he  is  warmed  by  it ;  he  grasps  the  situation 
and  makes  it  his  own;  he  rides  aloft  on  the  wave,  calm  and 
serene,  but  withal  its  master,  and  with  an  indomitable  couraga 
and  will  he  bends  his  energies  to  control  the  surging  toiront  tad 
direct  its  course,  so  that  the  nation's  barque  shall  be 
a  safe  and  well-protected  bay. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he,  of  all  living  statesmeu, 
the   champion   of  the   nation's  impulse   at  thi« 
horrible  cruelties  of  the  Turks  have  **  touohi 
fibre  w^hich  has  vibrated  tliroughout  Europ 
in  every  people's  heart,  whatever  their  pee 
creed,  wherever  there  is  freedom  to  sho 
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When  8  national  sentiment  is  thus  fonned,  statesmen  will  do  well 
to  tmderBtand  it,  to  look  at  it  not  as  a  mere  sentiment  to  be 
despised  and  contemned,  but  as  the  expreesioD  of  a  nation's 
higheet  thought,  intensified  by  outraged  feelings  caused  by  the 
horrible  details  of  atrocities  that  camiot  find  adequate  expression; 
it  is  the  thought  of  men  acting  from  impulse  and  instinct,  but 
whose  impulse  is  generally  right  and  whose  conclusionB  are 
generally  sound. 

If  s  statesman  will  look  at  tliis  aright  he  will  see  that  the  nearer 
he  comes  to  this  point  in  his  mode  of  settlement,  the  sounder  and 
more  permanent  will  that  settlement  prove  to  be.  It  is  his  duty 
to  find  the  means :  these  ■will  have  to  bo  modified  by  many  con- 
mderations  and  circumstances  which  are  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ;  but  in  all  such  cases  he  must  remember  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  the  abstract 
justice  of  each  particular  case. 

It  will  surpi-ise  many  persons  to  hear  that  in  those  great 
associations  of  workmeu  called  trade  unions,  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  right  are  those  wliich  underlie  and  fonn 
the  basis  of  all  those  great  orgaaizations,  and  that  all  questions 
are  tested  by  these  general  principles.  They  are  oftentimes  called 
selfish,  and  some  portions  of  their  policy  appear  to  have  self- 
interest  as  their  only  guiding  principle,-  when  tested  by  public 
writers  who  only  see  in  them  a  kind  of  passionate  antagonism  to 
employers  of  labour.  But  after  all  this  comes  from  the  doctrines 
taught  by  capitalists  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market,  and  of  unlimited  competition,  principles  not  often 
discussed  in  these  unions,  and  very  inadequately  understood  by 
the  professors  who  try  to  teach  them  outside. 

The  very  principle  of  the  existence  of  those  unions  is  not  the 
selfish  one,  but  the  protection  of  the  weak  as  against  the  strong. 
This  is  why  the  cream  of  the  British  artisans  submit  to  a  general 
price,  or  to  what  is  called  by  them  a  minimum  price  for  their 
labour,  instead  of  trying  to  exact  all  they  can  for  themselves,  and 
leaving  their  weaker  brethren  to  the  cruel  fate  of  unlimited  com- 
petition. The  good  workman  agrees  to  accept  an  average  wage, 
and  to  work  a  short  day,  to  give  all  men  of  his  own  particular 
aaft  a  chance  to  live.  They  not  only  do  this,  bat  in  the  bettei^ 
organized  and  richer  associations  they  vote  money  from  their 
fonds  to  help  their  poorer  and  less  competent  fellow-workers. 
They  do  this  withont  stint,  and,  when  unable  to  give,  they  grant 
loans  without  security,  simply  upon  the  note  of  hand  of  the  officers 

■  of  than  nntoDi,  we  mar  cite  the  following  u 
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This  is  also  the  reason  why  \Vorkmen  have  often  inclined  to 
what  is  called  socialism,  not  in  the  sense  too  often  attributed  to 
them  of  seeking  to  level  all  stations,  and  to  redistribute  and 
equalize  all  property,  but  rather  of  trying  to  give  to  all  men  a 
share  of  this  world's  goods.  Socialism  has  never  had  any  wide- 
spread influence  in  this  countrj%  because  we  are  a  practical  people; 
but  the  sentiment  is  more  general  than  many  suppose.  On  what 
is  this  based  ?  Simply  upon  their  general  sense  of  justice,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  few  have  too  much,  and  that 
the  many  have  too  Httle.  This  feeling,  instead  of  meriting  the 
strong  denunciations  and  abuse  often  heaped  upon  it,  deserves  credit 
and  even  respect.  The  thing  for  statesmen  to  do  is  to  teach  the 
people  how  best  to  use  their  opportunities,  and  how  to  prudently 
call  to  their  aid  those  expedients  or  compromises  which  will 
enable  them  to  reconcile  clashing  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  satisfaction  in  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  to  march 
forward  towards  the  goal  of  justice  and  equity  in  the  future. 
But,  it  might  be  asked,  if  om*  statesmen  pay  attention  to  those 
appeals  for  abstract  justice  and  right,  where  would  it  land  them? 
In  what  would  it  result  ?  History,  we  think,  will  give  a  pretty 
fair  answer  to  these  questions.  To  go  no  further  back  than  Free 
Trade,  the  American  War,  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica,  the  questionB 
of  the  suffrage,  national  education,  the  disestabUshment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  ballot,  the  removal  of  the  criminal  disabilities  of 
the  labour  laws,  factory  legislation,  and  many  othei*s,  the  national 
iuHtinct  was  in  advance  of  the  Government ;  and  the  successful 
issue  of  these  agitations  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  the  instincts 
of  the  people  were  right  and  true,  and  that  then*  demands,  from  a 
sense  of  j'ustice,  were  the  soundest  poUcy.  \ATiat  is  true  of  tlie 
past  is  equally  true  in  the  present,  and  the  present  Government 
will  do  well  and  act  wisely  in  having  due  regard  to  this  outburst 
of  national  sentiment  against  Turkish  rule  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  especially  in  referenco  to  her  continued  oppression  of  tht* 
Christian  populations  of  the  insurgent  provinces. 

Working  men  are  as  proud  of  their  country  as  any  other  clas?: 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  and  fight  to  maintain  their  proud  pre- 
eminence among*  the  nations ;  but  they  would  protest,  they  do 
protest,  against  purchasing  this  power  at  the  expense  of  justice  to 
other  peoples,  so  for  as  they  are  able  to  see  the  question  in  its 

Society,  inquiries  are  mudo  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thoy  Tvant  to 
know  how  far  they  try  to  help  thomselrea ;  the  Rtate  of  thoir  fands ;  how  many  require 
aid  ;  the  probable  extent  of  the  struggle  l)oth  as  to  numbers  and  as  to  time.  But  they 
never  ask  themselves  whether  as  a  result  of  the  contest  they  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
tlicir  clothes.  If  the  agricultural  labourers  apply  for  help,  those  to  whom  they  apply 
never  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  price  of  bread  or  of  veii:e tables  will  hoi  incrt»ift3<l ;  no, 
the  simple  question  is, — la  the  strike  a  fair  and  legitimate  one  ?  If  so,  the  aid  is  iiiren. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  help  is  often  given  for  purposes  which  would  not  bear 
strict  investigation  :  as  a  matter  of  equity  as  between  the  employer  and  the  employed 
they  judge  of  it  by  their  own  light. 
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natural  light  of  justice  and  humanity.  With  them  the  question  is 
not  as  to  whether  Turkey  is  nccessaiy  in  order  to  maintain  our 
highway  to  India,  or  as  to  whether  the  Sublime  Poi*te  has  been  to 
us  as  a  sort  of  house-dog  set  to  guard  our  interests  on  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphorus,  but  rather  "  Has  Turkey  done  right  to 
the  Chiistians  in  the  Sclav  provinces  ?  "  If  not,  then  the  mass  of 
the  working  people  would  declare,  in  a  voice  of  thxmdcr,  Make  her 
do  itj  and  we  w411  settle  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  way  to 
India  afterwards. 

They  know  full  well  that  in  the  event  of  war  they  would  be 
the  first  and  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  they  know  that  the  rank  and 
file  would  have  to  be  pro\nded  by  them,  that  taxes  would  be 
increased,  that  pro^^sions  would  become  scarce  and  dear,  that 
employment  would  become  more  and  more  difficult ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  they  would  still  cry  out.  Let  us  do  right,  though  the 
heavens  should  fall !  Not  that  they  want  war :  they  detest  it ; 
but  they  beheve — and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  disputing  this 
belief — that  if  the  English  Government  were  to  put  their  foot 
down  resolutely  and  firmly,  other  European  Governments  would 
act  in  concert  with  them  in  "  controlling  a  power  chiefly  felt 
by  its  abuse,  and  in  restraining  a  Government  which  seems  to  be 
degenerating  into  an  organization  of  imbeciUty  and  crime."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  consideiing  and  concluding  any 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  other  European  nations  would 
have  to  be  consulted,  and  other  interests  considered  besides  those 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  people  here  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  same  instinct  of  justice  and  humanity  prompts  the  people  of 
other  European  nations  as  that  which  beats  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  and  they  know  full  well  that  this  natural  as  well  as 
national  instinct  is  sound,  just,  and  right. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  any  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  mooted  for  the  limitation  of  Turkish  power 
in  Europe,  or  to  suggest  here  which  is  the  best  or  fittest  for  the 
Government  to  adopt.  There  may  be  political  reasons  for  this  or 
that  course,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  the  outburet  of 
indignation  is  just;  that  it  has  its  source  in  the  deepest  feeUngs  of 
the  human  heart ;  that  the  demand  for  reparation  and  punishment 
of  the  offenders  is  but  the  merest  act  of  justice ;  that  the  en- 
thusiasm and  TUianimity  ^vith  wliich  the  people  declare  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe  is  the  residt  of  a  conviction 
that  the  Ottoman  power  is  incapable  of  being  restrained  within 
proper  limits,  or  of  yielding  to  the  civilization  of  the  West,  and 
that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  Europe, 

Those  who  love  to  style  themselves  practical  politicians  may 
sneer  at  these  sentimental  yearnings,  but  they  find  an  echo  in  every 
heart  that  is  free  from  mere  partisanship,  they  form  the  strongest 
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and  the  most  permanent  of  all  convictions ;  peoples  have  fought 
for  them,  suffered  for  them,  died  for  them ;  and,  as  Italy  had  her 
Mazzini,  so  she  found  her  Cavour.  K  the  Sclav  provinces  are  so 
placed  that  their  Cavour  is  impossible,  some  European  statesmen 
will  be  found  bold  enough  and  strong  enough  to  solve  this  difficult 
problem ;  our  desire  is  that  England  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  We  do  not  desire  her  to  be 
the  Don  Quixote  of  nations,  but  we  do  desire  that  her  power  shall 
be  legitimately  exercised  and  felt  in  every  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Europe. 

George  Howell. 
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KoUi «/  a  Jdunuu  in  Suolan  TurJiWu,  KVkanii, 
Bttthmra.tad  KtOfitt.  By  Ecaivi  Schcilxi, 
Ph.D.    Two  Tola.  Bro.    Londim,  1874. 


THIS  book  is  invested  at  the  present  niomeiit  with  inteieet, 
both  special  and  general,  by  ita  title,  and  by  its  authorship. 
The  title,  indeed,  foils  to  cover  a  very  important  portion  of  the 
contents,  namely,  the  campaigns  against  Khiva  and  the  Turkomans 
in  1873,  and  against  Khokand  in  1875-6,  for  of  them  the  author 
has  no  personal  knowledge ;  but  the  work  on  the  whole  appears 
to  bo,  ill  its  class,  one  of  the  most  solid  and  painstaking  works 
which  liavc  been  published  among  us  in  recent  years.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Schuyler  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity  in  England  from  liis 
having  made  inquiries  last  summer,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Government,  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  having  first  given  that  authentic 
corroboration  to  the  early  indications  *  of  the  Spectato}-,  and  the 
large  and  detailed  disclosures  in  the  Daily  New»,  of  the  demoniacal 
orgies  of  the  Turks,  which  alone  was  wanting  to  stir  the  mind 
of  England  in  accordance  with  the  long-suppressed  promptings  of 
its  heart. 

The  queafion  of  Turkistan,  in  its  largest  aspect,  bears  on  the 
solution  of  one  among  the  world-wide  problems  of  politics  and 
morality,  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  superior  and 
inferior  races  or  communities  when  brought  locally  into  contact. 

*  A  prOTionB  atitcroeut  of  mino  (Bulgnriun  lIoiToni,  ]i.  21),  is  not  quite  oocumto.  The 
Spei-lalor  ol  Juno  3,  »ppenrH  lirat  to  Iwtc  ojftinpd  the  nubject.  It  was  rapidly  follovod 
by  tlio  IMi/i/  Xtiri  of  Jano  H.  Oo  Jutio  '2A  apponred  tbe  flrgt  of  the  leriBB  of  comm 
cations,  whieb  bnTo  coloured  tlio  nliolu  subacquont  cantae  of  Ihs  Eutem  qneatioa. 
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Again,  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Islam  apart  from  the  peculiar 
circmnstances  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  very*  peculiar 
case  of  Turkey.  To  our  countrymen  it  o£fers  a  third  source  of 
interest  in  its  bearing,  real  or  supposed,  on  the  tenure  of  our  power 
in  India.  But  it  is  also  important  for  us,  and  for  Europe,  to  know 
what  light  is  thrown  by  such  a  work  as  this  upon  the  moral 
standard  of  Russian  action,  as  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes,  with  whom  she  has  lately  had  to  deal  in  a  course  of 
very  difficult  undertakings. 

The  name  Turkistan  may  be  said  roughly  to  embrace  the  great 
basin  of  the  rivers  called  Syr  Darya  and  Amir  Darya  respectively, 
which  were  the  Taxartes  and  Oxus  of  the  ancients ;  it  being, 
however,  borne  in  mind  that  the  Oxus,  which  now  more  feebly 
trails  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  is  beUeved  in  olden  times  to  have  found 
its  way,  through  a  bed  still  traceable,  and  with  a  more  powerful 
stream,  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  Rivers  which  lose  themselves  in 
marshes,  or  in  lakes  wliich  they  scarcely  seem  to  feed,  form  a 
marked  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  believed  by 
some  higli  authorities  that  the  Caspian,  which  through  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural  draws  so  largely  on  the  watery  resources  of  the 
North,  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  area,  and  is  still  in  course  of 
contraction.  If  the  flood  of  water  available  in  the  aggregate  for 
irrigation,  for  vessels,  and  for  direct  human  use,  is  diminishiag  in 
Turkistan,  this  incidental  feature  adds  to  the  many  items  of  "cold 
obsti-uction "  wliich  seem  to  beset  the  future  of  this  region. 

It  is  a  region,  from  and  through  which  have  passed  multitudes  of 
Huns,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Mongols  on  their  westward  course  ;  into 
which  the  Great  Alexander  penetrated,  to  leave  upon  it  the  in- 
effaceable tradition  of  his  mighty  name;  and  wliich  may  be  culled 
the  original  head- quarters  of  Zenghis  and  of  Timour.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Caspian  on  the  west,  by  Persia  and  the  AiTghans 
on  the  south,  by  the  long  stretch  of  Siberia  and  by  the  Chinese 
Empire  on  the  north  and  east.  The  central  and  more  fertile  parts 
are  settled,  and  are  inhabited  by  vaiious  Mohammedan  races  and 
communities,  modelled  in  the  rude  manner  of  Asiatic  society,  "vvith 
a  sprinkling  of  foreign  stocks.  The  outer  ring  is  held,  or  rather 
ranged,  by  nomad  tribes ;  to  the  southward  the  Kirghiz  proper 
and  the  Kiptchahs,  to  the  west  and  south-west  the  fierce  and 
predatory  Turkomans,  to  the  north  and  north-west  the  nomad 
race  called  Kirghiz  or  Kajak  Kirghiz  by  the  Russians,  of  whom 
we  learn  from  Schuyler  and  from  Gregorief  (Schuyler,  ii.  Ap 
pendix,  405)  that,  when  first  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Russians,  they  were  not  Mahometans  but  Shamanists,  and  that 
they  have  become  Mahometan  through  being  treated  by  Russia  as 
if  they  were  already  such.  This  Tartaric  basin,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  on  the  map  so  large  a  space  as  British  India,  and  is  less 
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defined  in  boundary,  may  be  three-fourths  of  its  size ;  but  pro- 
bably has  not  a  fortieth  part,  either  of  its  wealth  or  its  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  divided  between  the  Russian  provinces  of  Syr  Daria  and 
Semiretch,  under  the  Governor-General  at  Tashkent,  the  Bussian 
capital,  and  the  E^hanates  (from  the  west  eastward)  of  Khiva, 
of  Bokhara,  and  (Khokand  having  been  absorbed  in  1875)  of 
Kashgar. 

Such  is  a  general  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  region,  which 
the  laborious  work  of  Mr.  Schuyler  exhibits  to  us  in  very  full 
detail. 

The  relations  of  Russia  with  this  country  are  of  old  date.  In  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Kirghiz  on  the  northern  and  western 
steppes  applied  for  Russian  protection.  Long  before  that  time 
Kalmuks  and  Moguls  abounded  within  the  frontier  of  Russia. 
Her  intimacy  of  relation  with  tribes,  whoso  habits  are  adverse  to 
local  limitation,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  her  own  seeking. 
She  had  begun  by  having  herself  to  shake  oflF  a  Tartaric  influence. 
The  low  social  organization  of  these  stocks,  their  bloody  wars 
among  tliemselves,  the  alienation  of  subjects  from  rulers,  that 
disposition  of  the  party  worsted  in  conflict  between  two  to  call  in 
a  third,  which  chiefly  built  up  the  overgrowth  of  power  of  the 
mediaeval  Popes,  the  want  of  common  terms  and  ideas,  and  the 
diflSculty  of  establishing  fixed  relations,  seem  to  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Russia  to  place  a  positive  limit  upon  her  Asiatic 
territorj'.  Causes  analogous  to  those,  which  have  brought  about 
step  by  step  the  construction  of  our  vast  empire  in  India,  have  led 
Russia  onwards  into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  but  perhaps  with  more  of 
necessity,  and  certainly  with  much  less  of  inducement. 

The  organization  of  the  Empire,  efficient  for  many  purposes, 
does  not  appear  to  secure  effective  control  from  the  head  over 
the  more  distant  members.  At  different  periods,  our  own  Central 
Government  has  had  occasion  to  feel  the  insuflSciencv  of  its 
restraining  force.  A  notable  example  occurred  in  1843,  when 
Scinde  was  conquered  by  Napier  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Ellenborough.  That  conquest  was  disapproved,  I  beUeve  unani- 
mously, by  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  of  which  I  can  speak, 
as  I  had  just  entered  it  at  the  time.  But  the  Ministry  were  power- 
less, inasmuch  as  the  mischief  of  retaining  was  less  than  the  mis- 
chief of  abandoning  it ;  and  it  remains  an  accomplished  fact.  So 
Tashkent  was  taken  by  General  Tchemaieff*  in  1864  against  the 
orders  of  the  Russian  Government ;  but  that  officer,  of  whose 
capacity  and  courage  the  perusal  of  this  work  leaves  a  deep  im- 
pression, suffered  for  it  accordingly.  All  along,  there  has  been,  in 
Schuyler's  opinion,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  civil  and  military 
officers  to  increase  their  honours  and  emoluments  by  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  Russian  borders;  but  all  along  the  Central  Government 
appears  to  have  oflFered  a  steady,  and  sometimes,  if  not  always,  an 
effectual  resistance  to  such  expansion.  When  Shahrizabs  wa» 
conquered  in  1870,  it  was  given  back  to  the  Amir  of  Bokhara 
(Schuyler,  ii.  74),  and  this  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  be 
ruled  by  Bussia.     The  same  happened  in  the  case  of  Karshi. 

"  The  surrender  to  the  Amir  of  Shahrizabs,  as  that  of  Karshi  previously, 
was  made  agaiDSt  the  wish,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests,  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, who  much  preferred  to  remain  under  Russian  rule,  than  to  be  under 
that  of  Mozaffar  Eddin."    (u.  308.) 

This  sovereign  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians 
after  a  complete  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Zara-balak,  when  they 
volimtarily  replaced  him  on  the  throne  (ii.  304).  So  in  the  case 
of  the  province  of  Kuldja.  It  had  been  lost  by  China,  which  was 
miable  to  recover  it  from  hopeless  anarchy.  The  Russians  con- 
quered it  in  1871. 

"  The  Foreign  Office  immediately  informed  the  Chinese  Government  of 
the  occupation  of  the  province,  and  declared  its  readiness  to  restore  it  to 
China  whenever  a  sufficient  force  could  be  brought  there  to  hold  it  against 
attacks,  and  preserve  order."     (ii.  188.) 

The  ruler  of  Khokand,  whom  the  Russians  expelled,  and  also 
sheltered,  was  a  consummate  scoundrel,  repeatedly  driven  out  by 
his  subjects ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  case 
of  Khiva,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  for  them,  w^hen  they 
had  taken  the  city,  to  depoBC  the  Khan,  as  to  treat  with  him. 

In  a  word,  the  entire  detail,  as  we  draw  it  from  the  pages  of 
Schuyler,  after  allowing  for  a  certain  local  eagerness  for  action, 
of  which  from  our  own  histoiy  we  could  easily  supply  parallels, 
c  xhibits,  on  the  paii;  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Government  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  a  career  of  marked  moderation  and  prudence,  and  a 
rather  reluctant  submission  to  the  inexorable  causes  which  drove 
tliem  forward  in  an  anxious,  costly,  and  uninviting  career. 

It  is  in  Tashkent,  and  at  the  nearest  neighbouring  points,  that 
we  can  best  estimate  the  views  and  action  of  Russia  as  to  her 
social  and  moral  mission  ;  for  here  she  has  had  some  few  years  of 
established  possession,  and  here,  too,  the  incidents  of  conquest 
at  once  settled  down  into  a  stable  quietude,  much  aided  by  the 
liberality  and  personal  fearlessness  of  General  TcheniaiefT;  who. 
on  the  evening  of  the  surrender,  rode  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  attended  by  only  two  or  three  Cossacks,  and  took  a  native 
bath.  Immediately  afterwards  one  of  the  crowd  that  followed 
liim  offered  him  a  bowl  of  tea,  which  he  drank  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  (i.  lljS).  There  is  a  legend  that,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  capture,  people  go  to  the  gate  which  he  stomiei 
and  pray  for  his  soul.  An  excellent  feeling  seems  to  prevail  at 
this  place  between  Russians  and  natives. 
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Surveying  the  facts  upon  what  I  hope  has  been  a  dispassionate 
perusal,  I  find  the  prospect  a  mixed  one ;  the  intentions  and 
endeavours  of  Russia  substantially  good,  but  her  success  doubtful. 
She  has  paid  to  the  Mahometan  rehgion,  which  she  found  firmly 
held  by  the  people,  a  respect  so  perfect,  that  missionary  efforts  are 
actually  put  down  (i.  162)  :  a  measure  which  we  do  not  adopt  in 
India,  but  possibly,  imder  a  Russian  Government,  there  would  be 
difficulties  which  our  system  does  not  present,  in  distinguishing 
between  State  and  private  action  when  both  covered  by  the  same 
tongue  and  nationality.  Again  with  respect  to  slavery.  The 
present  Sovereign  of  Russia,  by  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  faid  to 
reach  forty  millions  in  number,  has  placed  himself  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  philanthropic  legislators  of  the  world.  It  was  justly 
to  bo  expected  that  in  Turkistan  his  representatives  would  not 
mar  the  recollection  of  this  glorious  work  either  by  a  discordant 
policy  or  by  neglect.  Accordingly,  wherever  the  flag  of  Russia 
has  been  planted,  slaveiy,  and  the  accompanying  trade  in  slaves, 
have  been  abolished.*  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  all  the  influence  of 
Russia  has  been  perse veringly  used  to  bring  about  its  total  aboli- 
tion in  Bokhara  (Schuyler,  ii.  100) ;  and,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
army  into  Khiva,  the  Khan,  by  Russian  direction,  issued  an  order 
to  the  same  effect.  The  temper  and  humanity  of  Russian  pro- 
ceedings with  the  native  races  for  ordinary  purposes  cannot 
fairly  be  disputed ;  while  the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
skill  of  their  commanders  seem  to  have  been  well  calculated  to 
inspire  both  admiration  and  fear.  And  yet  the  task  of  Russia  in 
estabhshing  law  and  order  among  this  very  limited  and  scattered 
population  of  two  millions  and  a-half  (iL  202)  appears  to  be  one 
of  scarcely  measurable  difficulty. 

This  difficulty  may  in  part  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  Islam. 
The  Anglo-Indian  Government  exercises  sway  over  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  Mahometans  than  inhabit  all  Turkistan  ;  but  they  form 
a  minority  fused  and  scattered  in  the  different  portions  of  an 
enormous  population,  which  we  have  been  able  in  the  course  of 
several  generations  to  weld  into  something  like  a  political  and 
civil  imity.  In  Turkistan,  Islam  may  be  said  to  reign  alone.  It 
is  neither  in  moral  subordination,  as  in  India,  nor  in  a  forced  and 
unnatiu'al  ascendency,  as  in  European  Turkey.  Of  all  the  tests 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  true  spirit  and  capacity  of  a  rehgion, 
perhaps  none  is  so  severe  as  when  its  professors  are  invested  with 
pohtical  domination  over  races  and  countries  of  another  faith. 
After  a  long  course  of  doubtful  history,  the  experience  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj-  seems  to  give  ground  for  the  expectation  that 
Christianity  will  bear  this  test,  and  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem 

*  See  for  example,  the  case  of  Khokand,  ii.  811. 
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of  just  and  equitable  guardianship.  At  the  other  pole  of  the 
subject,  after  much  endurance,  and  perhaps  some  indifference,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  miserable  failure  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  in  its  at  least  nominal  attempt  to  constitute  any- 
thing like  legal  and  orderly  polity  for  its  European  provinces.  Its 
materials  are — first,  a  minority  incapable  of  true  progress,  and 
basing  its  ascendency  upon  arms  ;  and,  secondly,  a  large  majority, 
from  which  the  Government  withholds  effectual  guarantees  both  of 
civil  equality,  and  even  of  personal  security  in  life,  property,  and 
honour,  yet  to  which  it  has  to  look  for  the  chief  resources  of  its 
treasury,  for  the  main  stock  of  its  intelligence,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial  activity.  It  would  be  veiy 
unfair  to  judge  of  the  social  character  and  capacities  of  Islam 
from  an  instance  where  it  holds  a  position  so  radically  false.  Upon 
the  whole,  history  seems  to  show  that  the  system  has  developed 
itself  best  and  most  congenially  among  Semitic  races.  Still  there 
is  much  in  it  that  may  tend  to  good  wherever  its  purely  theocratic 
character  finds  field  for  its  exercise  upon  a  conmiunity  which  owns 
its  divine  extraction  and  authority.  Such  was  its  case  in  Turkistan. 
The  Russians  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  moral 
stringency,  by  which  in  ceiiain  respects  its  precepts  are  distin- 
guished. In  a  most  curious  proclamation,  issued  by  Tchernaieff 
after  the  capture  of  Tashkent,  but  written  for  him  (i.  115)  by  the 
moderate  party  among  the  Mahometans  of  the  place,  it  is  said— 

"  We  hereby  declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Tashkent,  that 
they  must  in  everything  act  according-  to  the  commands  of  Ahnighty  (ro<i 
and  tlie  teacliing  of  tlie  orthodox  reHgion  of  Mohammed,  on  whom  and  on 
whose  desccMidants  be  the  Ijlessing  of  God,  not  departing  from  them  one 
iota." 

Among  ^Mahometans  living  peaceably  together  there  is  to  be 
found  much  of  "hospitality,  self-respect,  personal  cleanliness, 
temperance,  even  toleration  ;''*  and  no  aversion  to  popular  instruc- 
tion. AVith  these  dispositions  on  both  sides,  we  seem  to  have 
much  promise  of  social  good.  But  we  must  look  at  tlie  other 
aspect  of  the  case.  Tliese  Mahometan  commimities,  based  upon 
the  Koran  and  the  traditionaiy  hiw  which  has  grown  up  around 
it,  live  under  a  system  which,  instead  of  beating  the  sword  into 
the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the  pnuiing-hook,  leans  so 
much  towards  war  as  a  normal  state  of  existence,  that  they  an' 
ever  tempted  to  beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  their 
pnuiing-hooks  into  spears.  Hence  it  happens  that,  when  fanaticism 
breaks  out,  or  when  its  tone  is  assumed  to  cover  worldly  aims,  it 
at  once  assumes  the  tone  of  unquestionable,  nay  divine,  authority. 
The  teriible  campaign,  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Khokand  in 
1875,  seems  to  have   grown    out  of  political  necessities,  but  it 

*  Mr.  Eos"worth  Smith's  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  2nd  od.  p.  309. 
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assumed  all  the  character  of  a  religious  war,  and  it  was  waged 
from  the  native  side  under  the  authority  of  a  remarkable  pro- 
clamation.    I  subjoin  the  chief  part  (ii.  283)  : — 

"  By  our  Shariat  we  are  bound  to  fight  with  you  :  so  says  the  All-high 
Grod.  If  we  win,  we  shall  be  warriors  for  the  faith  ;  if  we  die,  we  shall  be 
martyrs.  We  strive  for  one  or  the  other.  By  our  Shariat,  it  is  necessary 
once  to  ash  you  to  accept  Islam,  If  you  wish  to  turn  to  the  true  way,  and 
become  Mussulmans,  then  you  will  become  our  brothers,  and  more  than 
our  brothers.  If  you  do  not  consent  to  this^  we  shall  fight.  At  the  present 
time  we  advise  you  to  accept  Islam.  If  you  consent,  then,  using  the 
mercifulness  of  God  and  of  the  Prophet,  we  grant  yoii  life,  and  will  be 
merciful  towards  you,  and  will  raise  you  even  higher  than  you  are.  But  if 
you  say  that  you  are  not  content  to  become  Mussulmans,  and  shall  ask  us  to 
grant  you  mercy^  and  allow  you  to  remove  xoith  your  families  in  (to  ?)  your 
former  place  of  ahode^  we  will  consent  even  to  this.  But  if  in  obstinacy  you  do 
not  consent,  and  you  have  a  desire  to  fight ^  then  ice  will  fight ^  and  one  side  or 
the  other  shall  he  turned  to  ashes.  This  is  the  aim  of  our  wishes.  By  our 
law  and  custom  we  cannot  refuse  this.  Our  God  and  our  word  are  one. 
Consider,  as  becomes  you,  the  profit  and  the  harm  which  will  be  to  you. 
Send  an  answer  quickly." 

Thus  the  Russians  have  to  carry  the  torch  of  civihzation  amidst 
barrels  of  gunpowder.  They  deal  with  societies  which,  as  Mr. 
Freeman  points  out  in  his  most  able  lectures  on  the  Saracens,  are 
fundamentally  polygamous,  arbitrary,  non-progressive  ;  while  they 
bring  to  those  societies,  though  not  in  its  most  Western  form,  a 
system  which  is  essentially  monogamous,  l^gal,  and  progressive. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  rehgious  influences.  But  I 
apprehend  that,  in  all  countries,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  human 
action  is.  as  matter  of  fact,  prompted  by  causes  other  than  rehgious. 
Of  these  Schuyler  has  spoken  abimdantly.  He  thinks  the  Russians 
have  been  premature  and  unwise  in  introducing  the  principle  of 
election  for  local  administrative  councils  (ii.  210  and  elsewhere); 
that  they  have  perplexed  and  unsettled  the  popular  mind,  with  it« 
simple  and  stationary  ideas,  by  the  operations  of  a  complicated 
bureaucracy,  and  by  constant  changes  of  regulation;  that  the 
corps  of  ofHccrs  is  morally  defective  (ii.  220);  that  there  is  gi-eat 
weakness,  due  to  distance,  in  the  administrative  control,  and  with 
this  weakness  an  impurity,  which  even  taints  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  high  patronage.  Into  these  subjects  I  do  not 
further  enter.  But  there  is  another  topic,  more  fruitful  of  difficulty 
perhaps  than  any,  and  also  more  easy  to  underetand. 

The  Russians  can  hardly  have  been  drawn  into  Turkistan  by 
the  expectation  of  making  money  there.  Tchemaieff  seems  to 
have  begun  at  Tashkent  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  and  by  a  promise 
of  more  remission.  But  Russia  is  a  country  poor  in  comparison 
with  its  vast  extent,  and  the  calls  which  that  extent  involves ;  and 
its  acquisitions  in  Turkistan  have  entailed  upon  it  fresh  and  heavy 
burdens.  The  annual  deficit  of  Turkistan  (ii.  213),  which  in  1868 
W€t8  over  three  million  roubles,  in  the  year  1872,  though  the  revenue 
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had  increased  from  1,200,000  roubles  to  two  milKons,  had  passed 
five  and  a-half.  In  spite  of  the  protestations  and  efforts  of  the 
Finance  Department  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  expenses  of  all 
establishments  grew  with  an  incredible  rapidity.  Besides  the  sums 
stated  above,  there  were  spent  the  revenues  of  the  Zarafshem 
district,  which  amounted  in  1872  to  1,400,000  roubles.  The  total 
income  for  1875,  including  (as  I  read  the  text)  these  revenues, 
was  estimated  onlv  at  two  and  a-half  milUon  roubles.  In  the  case 
of  Khokand,  Schuyler  thinks  that  for  the  fii-st  time  an  annexation 
has  been  made,  which  is  likely,  from  the  richness  of  the  Ferghana 
valley,  to  pay  its  way  (ii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Orenburg  has  stated  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  many 
years  to  repeat  campaigns  against  the  Turkomans  of  the  territory 
taken  from  Khiva,  and  that  region  will  be  to  Russia  a  second 
Caucasus  (ii.  370).  A\Tiat  seems  worst  of  all  in  its  bearing  on  the 
future  is  that,  naturally  enough,  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet 
this  grooving  deficit  by  increase  of  taxation,  and  that  this  increase, 
if  Schuyler  is  right,  has  produced  much  disaffection  towards 
Russian  rule  in  quarters  where  it  had  been  originally  met  with 
welcome  (ii.  233,  234). 

But  our  author  does  not  on  this  account  desire  or  contemplate 
the  recession  of  Russia  from  her  task.  Many  wars,  he  says,  will 
constantly  be  made,  and  the  Russians  wall  have  to  go  further  on, 
not  with  the  desire  of  conquest,  but  from  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control  (ii.  218).  He  thinks  the  relations  with 
the  Turkomans  will  compel  un  advance  as  far  as  Merv,  to  the 
acquisition  of  which  ho  gives  none  of  the  importance  assigned 
to  it  by  the  English  press  (ii.  r)8j,  o8<)).  Kashgar,  Bukhara,  the 
whole  Turkoman  country,  must  either  be  annexed  or  brought  into 
a  positive  subordination.  Russia  will  then  have  arrived  at  a  true 
ethnical  and  political  boundary  (ii.  388).  And  he  advisedly  sunis 
up  by  declaring  that  her  rule  ''is  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the 
natives,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  them  to  withdraw 
her  protection,  and  leave  them  to  anarchy  and  to  the  luibridled 
rule  of  fanatical  despots'*  (ibid.). 

I  have  next  to  consider  briefly  whether  the  establishment  and 
advance  of  Russian  rule  in  Turkistan  has  any,  and  what  bearing, 
on  the  tenure  of  British  power  in  India.  The  belief  in  such  a 
bearing,  and  in  its  more  or  less  menacing  character,  is  vaguely, 
but  not  inconsiderably,  spread  in  this  country.  That  if  it  does 
not  exist  it  should  not  be  imagined,  that  if  it  does  it  should  not 
be  exaggerated,  but  calmly  and  coolly  measured,  appertains  to 
our  self-respect,  and  to  our  general  hold  on  the  respect  of  the 
civilized  world,  more  than  many  of  us  seem  to  imagine.  A  fussy 
and  fretful  jealousy  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  others,  enter- 
tained  in  a  country  which  exceeds  all  others  in  its  multipUed 
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annexations  all  over  the  globe,  is  not  a  little  detrimental,  as  I 
think,  to  our  dignity,  and  is  pecuharly  odious,  and  even  not  a  Uttle 
despicable,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 

Many  are  inclined  to  hold,  that  the  addition  of  territorial  surface 
to  a  countiy  is  necessarily  addition  of  power.  There  is  not  a 
proposition  of  poUtics,  which  in  its  general  form  is  more  hollow 
and  unsafe.  Could  we  fish  up  another  contiguous  Great  Britain 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean,  it  would  at  once,  or  at 
an  early  date,  add  veiy  greatly  to  our  power.  But  the  multipH- 
cation  of  remote  transmarine  possessions,  however  necessary  or 
noble  the  tasks  which  it  may  open  to  us,  is  much  more  truly  a 
deduction  from  than  an  addition  to  our  available  strength  as  a 
nation.  Continuous  extension,  indeed,  is  not  always  attended 
with  the  same  difficulties,  as  extension  which  is  sporadic  and 
remote.  The  progressive  extension  of  the  great  American 
Republic  brings  on  the  whole  a  proportionate  increase  of  force ; 
but  here  we  have  the  notable  vantage-points  of  advanced  intel- 
ligence, great  vigour  of  pohtical  organization,  and  absolute  or 
approximate  unity  of  race.  So  much  for  two  marked,  and  widely 
diflFerent,  illustrations  of  the  eflfect  of  territorial  enlargement  on 
national  power. 

The  tliird  great  case,  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  of  extended 
and  extending  empire  is  the  case  of  Russia.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  the  opuiion  of  her  people,  or  of  her  rulers,  that  her  Asiatic 
extensions  cany  \vith  them  an  increase  of  strength.  I  offer  my 
own  opinion  with  submission  to  better  judgments :  but  it  is  a 
decided  one.  The  measureless  expanse  of  Siberia  looks  well  upon 
the  map,  as  does  that  of  British  North  America  in  its  higher  lati- 
tudes ;  but  of  both,  I  apprehend,  it  may  be  said,  ^vith  no  great 
departure  from  the  truth,  that  tLey  are  at  present  quite  harmless 
in  being  nearly  useless.  Siberia  has  served  to  draw  forth  the 
admiration  of  an  exiled  Affghan  pretender  (ii.  312),  who  lately 
made  his  appeal  to  the  Russian  power :  "  I  place  my  hope  in  you, 
because  I  know  very  well  that  the  possessions  of  the  AVhite  Tsar 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  French,  Germans,  and  English 
taken  together."  Now  England,  taken  alone,  would  make  a  much 
better  fight  than  this  great  geographer  imagines ;  but  I  ^vill  not 
contest  the  point.  The  present  question  is  as  to  the  recent  series 
of  Asian  annexations.  The  possession  of  Turkistan  seems  to  mo 
to  be  a  burden  laid  on  Russia  rather  than  a  boon  granted  to  her. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  grudge  it  her ;  for  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  all  rational  observere,  that  Providence  has  com- 
mitted in  that  countrj^  a  civihzing  mission  to  her  care.  I  do  not 
share  in  those  fears  of  her,  which  supply  for  us  the  exciting 
pabulum  of  a  Russian  panic  alternately  with  a  French,  an  Ameri- 
can, or  a  German  panic  ;  these  four  being  the  only  countries  to 
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which  we  stoop  to  pay  so  great  a  compUment.  But^  if  Russia  be 
fonnidable  with  Turkistan,  she  would  be  more  formidable  without 
it.  For  her,  it  is  cost,  it  is  care,  it  is  liability  to  attack,  it  is 
responsibility.  It  is  also  space.  But  the  space  she  has  been 
gaining  on  the  line  towards  the  half-ruined  village  (ii.  386)  of 
Merv,  on  the  way  to  Herat,  is  an  expanse  of  desolate  sands,  ranged 
by  savage  Turkomans.  It  must  be  long  before  the  possession  of 
such  a  country  can  answer  to  possession  in  the  sense  we  attach  to 
the  teiTn ;  and  longer  before  the  means  of  transport  available  for 
military  operations  will  be  organized  in  such  a  region.  It  is 
industrj^  and  commerce,  following  in  the  wake  of  mihtary  repres- 
sion, which  alone  can  quickly  change  the  face  of  a  country  of  this 
character.  But  Russia,  though  full  of  the  idea  and  speculation  of 
trade,  may  be  said  to  have  hardly  commenced  its  practice  ;  and  I 
fear  her  steps  in  it  will  be  feeble,  and  her  progress  slow,  until  she 
has  unlearned  the  doctrines  of  artificial  preference  and  privilege, 
and  trusts  boldly  to  a  free  commercial  system  to  develop  the 
energies  of  her  people. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  Affghanistan  and  Herat  shoiJd  not  for 
an  indefinite  time  separate  Russian  from  Indian  Asia ;  no  reason  for 
imputing  to  Russia  an  ambition  of  aggressiveness,  wliich,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  less  absurd  than  guilty ;  no  reason  for  believing, 
but  every  reason  for  disbeUeving,  that  if  that  odious  imputation  is 
to  be  made,  and  also  to  be  verified,  and  if  a  military  contest  were 
to  arise,her  means  of  conducting  it  are  either  superior  or  even  equal 
to  our  own.*  The  subject  might  be  pursued  still  further.  If 
Russia  deserves  the  advantages  of  trade  wath  India,  they  are  bylaw 
just  as  open  to  her  at  this  moment,  as  they  are  to  us.  If  she  looks 
to  possession  as  the  means  of  establishing  protection  or  monopoly, 
and  thereby  slackening  the  progress  of  British  India  to  wealth 
and  prosperity,  that  surely  is  an  evil  prospect  to  offer  to  the 
200,000,000  of  its  inhabitants  who  will  have  something,  I  trust 
a  good  deal,  to  say  to  the  question. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  relations 
exhibited  in  this  volume  between  the  Russian  and  the  British 
authorities,  in  matters  of  reciprocal  concern.  With  regard  to 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  Russia  in  the  case  of 
Khiva,  I  shall  not  now  enter  upon  the  question  whether  Russia 
is  chargeable  with  any  and  what  offence  against  us,  in  the 
measures  taken  by  her  against  the  Khan.  At  any  rate,  the 
Khivans  sent  an  envoy  to  Lord  Korthbrook  to  ask  for  help 
against  the  Russians.  "The  Viceroy,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
advised  them  to  make  peace  with  Russia,  obey  her  demands, 
and  give  no  cause  for  further  dissatisfaction "  (App.  V.,  vol.  ii. 

*  See,  among  other  authorities,  the  striking  letter  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Adye,  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  28,  1876. 
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p.  424).  Again  Abdurrahman  Khan,  imploring  General  KanfFmann 
to  bring  him  back  to  Affghanistan,  receives  for  answer  that  the 
ruler  of  that  country  is  recognized  by  England,  which  is  in 
friendship  with  Russia,  and,  while  keeping  the  peace  on  the 
frontier  of  Bokhara,  he  cannot  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  "  Between 
ns,"  as  he  expressed  it  in  writing  to  Shir  Ali,  **  there  cannot  be 
any  misunderstanding,  and  we,  although  distant  neighbours,  ought 
to  live  in  peace  and  amity  "  (ii.  312,  313).  This  was  the  result  of 
communications  between  the  late  Government  of  this  country  and 
the  Government  of  Russia.  I  trust  that,  through  similar  care  and 
prudence,  similar  relations  are  still  maintained. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  proceed  in  the  examination  of 
this  interesting  case  without  encountering  any  burning  question. 
But  the  British  pubhc  has  recently  been  startled  by  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  that  the 
wicked  excesses  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  which  were  thought  to 
be  without  parallel,  unless  in  the  bloodstained,  and  as  we  hoped 
repudiated  examples  set  by  the  same  people,  had  been  equalled 
and  even  exceeded  by  the  Russians  in  Turkistan.  Nothing  could 
have  been  so  well  calculated  as  such  a  discovery,  or  until  de- 
tected, such  an  invention,  to  cross  the  high  purpose  of  the 
British  people  formed  upon  learning  the  true  nature  of  the  facts 
so  long  kept  from  their  view,  and  of  the  political  necessities  which 
they  disclosed.  To  a  certain  extent  this  announcement  sei*ved 
its  pui-pose,  not  in  reversing  a  resistless  current,  but  in  bewildering 
the  public  mind.  It  was  partly  a  discovery,  and  partly  (I  use  the 
mildest  word)  an  invention.  It  was  a  discovery  that,  in  the  case 
of  one  particular  operation,  Schuyler  had  charged  General  Kauff- 
mann  and  the  officers  and  troops  acting  under  him  with  gross 
inhumanity;  upon  evidence  which  has  great  appearances  of 
weight.  The  rest  was  invention  :  and  to  assist  in  determining 
the  proportions  between  the  two,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
accused,  I  shall  set  forth  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  without  reserve 
and  without  exaggeration,  the  evidence  which  is  before  me ; 
obser\'ing,  however,  at  the  outset  that  Schuyler  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, that  he  made  no  local  inquiry,  that  his  work,  which 
appears  to  be  of  perfect  impartiality  as  regards  the  Russians 
generally,  seems  also  at  a  variety  of  points  to  exhibit,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  a  bias  adverse  to  General  Kauflfmann,  so  far  as 
bias  can  operate  upon  a  man  of  manifest  honour  and  inteUigence ; 
and  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  charges  of 
Schuyler  have  been  brought  the  knowledge  of  those  whom  they 
aflFect,  so  that  they  might  be  met  by  defence  or  contradiction. 

I  shall  now  give  in  substance : — 

1.  The  accusation,  from  the  work  of  Schuyler. 

2.  The  defence,  so  far  as  I  find  it  supplied  by  a  letter  recently 
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published  in  the  Daily  News,  with  the  signature  of 
"  A  Russian,"  which,  as  I  learn  from  a  friend,  has  the 
sanction  of  General  Gorioff,  Russian  mihtaiy  attach^  in 
London. 

3.  The  representation  of  the  case  by  the  Editor  of  the  Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

4.  The  evidence  which  was  before  him,  when  he  made  that 

representation. 
1.  After  the  taking  of  Khiva,  and  the  conclusion  with  the  Khan 
of  the  new  arrangaments,  owing  to  the  restless  ambition  of  the 
officers,  General  Kauffimann  intimated  to  the  Yomud  Turkomans, 
on  the  17tli  of  July,  1873,  that  out  of  the  war  indemnity  to  be 
paid  they  must  find  300,000  roubles  or  £41,000  in  cash  within 
nineteen  days.  This  they  promised  after  some  hesitation.  He 
detained  as  hostages  twelve  among  the  elders  whom  he  had  him- 
self invited  to  Khiva  to  receive  the  announcement.  He  placed  a 
force  under  General  Golovatschef  in  close  proximity  to  the  Yomuds, 
and  prescribed,  by  an  order  dated  July  18,  No.  1,167,  of  which 
Schuyler  gives  the  translated  words,  that,  if  they  assembled  with 
a  view  to  resistance,  or  even  to  leaving  the  country,  they  and 
their  families  should  be  completely  destroyed,  and  their  herdls  and 
property  confiscated.  General  Golovatschef  also  said,  "  You  are 
not  to, spare  either  sex  or  age:  kill  all  of  them."  On  the  Slst 
General  Kauffinann  arrived  at  Ilyali.  At  this  time  "  the  butchery 
and  destruction  by  the  troops  had  been  so  great''  (of  this  no  details 
are  given  beyond  the  burning  of  villages  along  the  road)  '*that  the 
Turkomans  showed  signs  of  yielding,"  It  was  agreed  to  take  half 
the  amount  in  camels ;  for  the  other  half  (of  310,000  roubles)  the 
women  Tiad  to  sell  their  ornaments  at  forced  prices*  in  the 
Russian  camp.  The  time  had  been  extended  to  August  14.  On 
that  day  only  one-third  of  the  sum  had  been  paid,  and  the  troops 
proceeded  to  act  upon  their  orders.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe, 
the  amount  of  execution,  are  nowhere  stated ;  but  the  Cossacks 
cut  down  everybody,  "seemed  to  get  quite  furious,"  and  "cut 
down  everybody,  whether  small  child  or  old  man."  This  was  on 
August  19.  The  Turkomans  in  their  irregular  manner,  availing 
themselves  of  every  covert,  resisted  bravely,  but  in  vaui.  Schuyler, 
in  this  part  of  his  statement,  quotes  the  statement  made  to  him 
by  a  Russian  eye-A\4tness,  Mr.  Gromoff  (ii,  350),  who  saw  several 
such  cases;  saw  one  dead  woman,  one  dead  and  one  w^ounded 
child ;  and  relates  on  two  later  days,  when  the  Turkomans  had 
attacked  and  been  repulsed — 

"  We  burned,  as  we  had  done  before,  grahi,  houses,  and  everything 
whicli   we   met ;    and   the  cavalry,   which   was   in    advance,  cut   down 

*  MacGahan,  howovor,  says  that  tboy  were  taken  by  Kaaffmann*s  order  at  twentj-fiTt 
roubles  to  the  found  of  silvor. 
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every  person,  man,  woman  or  child.  .  .  .  They  were  generally  women  and 
children  whom  we  met.    I  saw  much  cruelty."  (ii.  361.) 

2.  My  next  duty  is  to  give  the  most  material  allegations  of  fact 
in  reply  from  the  paper  of  "  A  Russian."     He  states  : — 

a.  That  this  campaign  of  eleven  days  was  one  of  most  severe 
and  desperate  fighting  against  formidable  warriors :  the  General 
(Golovatschef),  and  nearly  all  his  staff,  were  wounded,  Prince 
Leuchtenberg  twice  barely  escaping  death.  The  Russians,  he 
appears  to  convey,  were  enormously  outnumbered. 

This  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  campaign  is  not 
inconsistent  with,  but  is  in  some  degree  supported  by,  Schuyler's 
narrative.  "  A  Russian "  also  refers  largely  to  MacGahan's 
"  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus."* 

h.  That  in  the  movement  of  these  military  nomads,  the  wives 
and  children  were  mixed  with  the  men,  and  often  in  the  midst  of 
the  mortal  struggle.  "  The  French  in  suppressing  the  Commune 
certainly  killed  a  much  larger  number  of  women  and  children  than 
in  that  Turkoman  campaign."  But  some  were  slain  unavoidably 
and  inadvertently. 

c.  That  all  the  Turkomans  except  the  Bagram  Shali  (Schuyler 
uses  the  name  of  Yomuds)  were  left  unmolested  by  the  expe- 
dition. 

rf.  That  after  a  bloody  battle  near  the  Uzbeg  village  of  Ilyali, 
in  which  the  Russians  suffered  severely,  the  Uzbeg  inhabitants 
were  not  molested  (MacGahan,  p.  392). 

e.  That  on  the  submission  of  the  Turkomans,  all  operations 
ceased ;  that  the  wounded  and  prisoners  ^vere  well  cared  for. 

/.  Noticing  some  positive  errors  of  date  in  Schuyler's  account 
of  Gromoff's  statement,  he  thinks  there  are  probably  errors  of 
fact  also.     The  statement  is  not  cndoraed  by  Gromoff. 

(J.  "  A  Russian  "  relies  implicitly  on  the  evidence  of  MacGahan, 
as  an  impai-tial  American  who  actually  went  through  the  operations 
of  the  campaign.  He  is  quoted  (pp.  363 — 365)  to  the  effect  that, 
himself  present  in  the  action  of  the  first  day,  he  saw  the  Cossacks 
pass  by  a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  women  and  cliildren.  One 
left  the  ranks,  and  aimed  his  piece  at  them ;  but  it  missed  fire, 
when  MacGahan  himself  struck  him  across  the  face  with  liis 
riding  whip  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  place.f  The  man 
obeyed :  and  with  this  exception  "  there  was  no  violence  offered 
to  women  and  children."  But  he  saw  a  yoimg  Cossack  officer 
punish  one  of  his  men  ^vitli  his  sword  for  "  ha\4ng  tried  to  Idll  a 
woman."     The  apologist  does  not  believe  that  there  was  or  could 

*  Sampson  Low.    London,  1874. 

t  It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  givo  tbo  counterpart  to  this  truth.  "  It  was  curious  to  seo  a 
Cossack  stop  from  his  work  of  plunder  to  give  a  child  a  piece  of  brea^l  or  a  drink  of 
water  from  nis  flask,  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  and  then  resumo  his  occupation.*' 
P.  406. 
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have  been  such  an  order  as  that  ascribed  by  Schuyler  in  his 
translation  to  Kauffmann  ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  destruction 
of  property,  not  of  life,  was  the  true  way  of  striking  an  effectual 
blow  at  the  refractory  tribe. 

h.  He  questions  upon  groimds  which  he  sets  forth,  the  sound- 
ness of  Schuyler's  tmnslations,  and  thus ^  the  genuineness  of  the 
citations.  I  may  add  that  the  later  battle,  one  of  great  severity, 
is  described  in  MacGahan,  chap.  x.  He  tells  of  women  cowering 
in  silent  dread — "They  expected  to  be  treated  as  they  knew 
their  own  husbands,  brothera,  and  lovers  would  have  treated 
the  vanquished  under  like  circumstances,"  p.  399 ;  of  a  woman 
holding  her  dying  husband's  head  ;  of  children  sitting  in  the 
baggage  carts,  or  crying,  or  crawling  about  among  the  wheels ;  of 
a  child  laughing  at  General  Golovatschef's  banner;  of  an  old 
woman  wounded  in  the  neck,  **  but  she  might  easily  have  been 
taken  for  a  man,  as  she  wore  no  turban.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
oiily  woman  I  saw  icoundedj  though  I  teas  told  there  were  three  or  fottr 
otJier  casesJ^  He  mentions,  however,  in  p.  400,  another  woman, 
"  with  bleeding  face,"  seen  by  himself. 

MacGahan's  account  of  the  orders  given  is  in  conflict  with 
Schuyler's.  "  The  orders  were  to  give  the  men  no  quarter, 
whether  they  resisted  or  not,"  p.  401.  On  the  other  side,  he  tells 
of  a  Russian  picket  of  six,  probably  surprised  by  the  Turkomans, 
and  all  found  naked  and  headless,  p.  376.  In  p.  400  we  have  a 
general  summing  up : — 

"  I  must  say,  however,  that  cases  of  violence  towards  women  were  very 
rare ;  and  although  the  Russians  here  were  fighting  barbarians,  who 
commit  all  sorts  of  atrocities  upon  their  prisoners,  which  fact  might  have 
excused  a  good  deal  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  their  conduct 
was  infinitely  better  than  that  of  Eurojtean  troops  in  European  battles.^** 

3.  I  have  next  to  set  forth  the  representation  of  the  case  as  it 
was  given  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  October  5,  in  its  leading  article, 
under  the  head  of  Russian  Atrocity.  Atrocity,  when  imputed 
to  Russia,  of  course  did  not  require  the  inverted  commas,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  Bulgarian  acts  had  been  boldly  used  for  denoting 
disbeUef.  In  this  leading  article,  the  proof  is  at  once  treated  as 
complete.  With  this  promptitude  we  may  compare  the  reserve 
maintained  on  the  '* sentimental"  side,  which  for  ^C'eeks  and  weeks 
dechned  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  reports  from  Bulgaria,  until 
official  attestation  had  been  obtained,  the  accusation  made  known 
to  the  parties,  and  ample  time  for  contradiction  allowed. 

It  was  boldly  asserted  that  the  proceedings  offered  "  an  almost 
exact  parallel  to  the  Turkish  atrocities : "  "  differing  only  from 
them  in  some  circumstances  which  make  them  less  excusable." 

*  MncGaban,  humanely  carrying  off  a  little  girl,  meets  an  officer  of  the  ttafiP  doiiig 
the  name,  and  makes  the  remark,  *^  The  Yomnds  seem  to  haye  abradoned  their  gidi 
vith  leas  reluctance  than  their  boys.'*   Cf.  pp.  408 — 411. 
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Let  us  Bee  what  these  circTimstances  of  difference  are. 

(1.)  "The  tribes"  (Schuyler  mentions  a  tribe,  the  Yomuds)  were 
•virtually  independent  communities,  which  had  sometimes  sub- 
mitted to  intermittent  control  from  the  Khan  of  Khiva."  They 
were  nomad  subjects  of  the  Khan,  ranging  over  parts  of  his 
dominions,  included  in  his  treaties,  constantly  interfering  in  his 
government,  and  independent  only  in  the  sense  in  which  Donald 
Bean  Lean  (see  "  Waverley  *')  and  his  Highlanders,  120  years  iago, 
were  virtually  independent  of  the  King  of  England. 

(2.)  These  Turkomans  had  "  given  no  special  offence."  It  may 
be  hard  to  say  what  is  a  "  special  offence  "  on  the  part  of  a  race 
whose  common  non-special  occupation  is  that  of  pillage  and  slave-' 
deaUng,  with  the  murders  attendant  upon  them.  Li  the  very 
account  from  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  quoting,  is  given  a 
specimen  of  conduct  which  deserves  notice  : — 

*'  There  were  a  large  number  of  Persian  slaves  in  Khiva.  On  taking  the 
town  the  Russians  declared  slavery  at  an  end.  The  Persians  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  country  [Schuyler,  ii.  353]  in  parties  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred. They  desired  to  go  by  Mashad,  but  the  route  by  Krasuovodeh  was 
preferred,  that  they  might  escape  the  Turkomans.  Two  parties  were  sent 
accordingly  by  this  safe  route.  One  of  them  was  attacked  by  the  Turko- 
mans, and  the  Persians  either  killed  or  reinslaved."     (ii.  3G4.) 

The  special  offence,  as  towards  the  Russians,  seems  to  have 
been  that,  while  the  Turkomans  were  the  bravest  and  most  truthful, 
they  were  also  the  fiercest  and  most  intractable  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Khiva ;  that  they  alone  offered  the  Russians  a  keen 
resistance ;  and  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  measure  of  great 
severity  against  the  largest  of  their  tribes  was  judged  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  establishment  of  anything  like  peace  or  order  in 
the  coimtry.  According  to  MacGahan,  these  Yomuds,  from  what 
he  learned  after  liis  arrival  in  Europe,  fell  upon  their  Uzbeg 
neighbours,  and  pillaged  them,  by  way  of  compensation  for  their 
losses  from  the  Russians  (p.  410). 

(3.)  General  Kauffmann,  says  the  journal,  issued  his  orders. 

*^  Here  they  are.  '  I  order  you  immediately  to  move  on  the  settlements 
of  the  Yomuds,  .  .  .  and  to  give  over  the  settlements  of  the  Yomuds 
and  their  families  to  complete  destruction,  and  their  herds  and  property 
to  confiscation.' " 

This  is  2'>o>rt  of  a  sentence ;  the  commencement,  which  is  omitted, 
completes  the  sense  by  supplying  the  condition.  Before  the  words 
just  extracted  come  these  words  (ii.  357):  "If  your  Excellency 
sees  that  the  Yomuds  are  not  occupying  themselves  ^vith  getting 
together  money,  hut  are  assenibling  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  our  troops^ 
or  perhaps  even  for  leaving  the  country,  I  order  you,"  and  so 
foi-th.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  well  to  represent  the  Turko- 
mans as  an  innocent,  unresisting  race ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
conditional  order  is  turned  into  one  without  conditions. 
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(4.)  Certainly  the  officers  (Schuyler,  ii.  355)  praised  the  Turko- 
mans for  honesty  and  straightforwardness;  and  they  had  beon 
kind  and  hospitable  to  certain  Russian  exploring  parties  (ibid.) ; 
and  so  had  all  the  inhabitants  (ii.  354).  But  it  is  the  cheerful  sub- 
mission of  to-day,  followed  by  the  deadly  assault  of  to-morrow, 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  a  position  like 
that  of  WiQ  Russians  among  these  Asiatic  tribes.  That  these 
wild  piratical  tribes  were  trustworthy  in  their  ordinary  dealings 
is  quite  possible.  Schuyler  does  not  give  his  authority  for  these 
statements,  but  I  do  not  doubt  them. 

(5.)  It  does  not  so  greatly  touch  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Eauffinann, 
but  as  regards  the  Russian  Government  and  people,  an  impartial 
obsei-ver  might  take  note  that  the  responsibility  is  not  quite  the 
same  for  what  was  done  in  a  land  of  railways,  at  less  than  200  miles 
from  the  capital,  to  a  peasantiy  foreign  to  the  ordinary  use  of  arms, 
and  one  of  the  most  pacific  in  the  world,  but  stirred  by  long  and 
incurable  oppression,  and  for  what  was  done  to  a  tribe  of  robbere, 
at  ten  times  the  distance,  in  the  heart  of  the  Asiatic  deserts, 
with  the  channels  of  infoi*mation  slow,  and  the  central  power  of 
administration  wholly  without  share  in  the  particular  transaction. 

(C.)  It  is  veiy  strange  that  this  newspaper-writer  should  fail  to 
notice  that  the  climax  of  Turkish  iniquity  in  Bulgaria  does  not  lie 
in  mere  slaughter ;  but  in  the  combination,  without  protest  or 
resistance  from  any,  of  widespread  destruction  of  life  with  exquisite 
refinements  of  torture,  and  with  the  wholesale  indulgence  of  fierce 
and  utterly  bestial  lusts.  AVo  can  hardly  conceive  that  these 
features  of  the  case,  which  raise  or  sink  it  from  the  human  to  the 
diabolical,  are  absolutely  of  no  accomit  in  the  view  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette, 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  before  us,  first,  as  well  established, 
an  unspaiing  slaughter  in  hard-fought  action  of  the  brave  warriors 
of  a  marauding  tribe,  down  to  the  time  of  their  submission.  I  am 
not  able  to  sav  whether  this  was  necessai'v  or  not.  MacGahan 
seems  to  have  thought  the  measure  ill-advised,  if  not  n.v're. 
But  I  hold  that  we  Enghsli  are  not  in  a  condition  to  condvniu 
it  either  as  a  Bulgarian  atrocity,  or  as  any  other :  imless  upon 
the  principle,  too  often,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  tolerateJ,  that  \\.ix\' 
is  t(^  be  one  rule  for  us,  and  another  for  other  nativ  i;s.  I  will 
here  refer  onlv  to  the  slau^rhter  of  the  Dvaks  in  ::;v:r  boats, 
less  than  tliirtv  veai*s  airo,  bv  Rajah  Brooke  and  a  British  ii.wal 
force.  They  were  pirates  ;  but  tluy  offered  (I  speak  from  n:-.:^  rji 
no  resistance.  Thev  had  no  alternative  of  submis^i^.-n  «.  ner^L 
The  case  was  discussed  in  England  and  in  Parliament,  aLd  thr 
eonduet  of  Rajah  Brooke  was  approved  by  the  majoriry.  L  ri 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Hume  were  among  the  small  number  who  c:-- 
demncd  it. 
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Secondly,  we  have  alleged  orders  of  General  Kauflfmann,  con- 
•ditional  it  is  true,  but,  as  set  out  by  Schuyler,  commanding  the 
extermination  of  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  of 
the  marauding  tribe.  It  cannot,  I  hope,  be  long  before  we  know 
incontrovertibly  whether  this  order  has  been  correctly  understood 
and  given  by  Schuyler.  If  so,  it  can  find  no  apologist  here ;  but 
the  mere  issue  of  it,  whether  executed  or  not,  -will  stand,  though 
as  a  perfectly  isolated,  yet  as  a  brutal  and  shameful  act,  deserving, 
as  was  well  said  in  the  Daily  News^  eveiy  censure  except  that 
bestowed  on,  and  so  richly  due  to,  the  Turkish  proceedings  in 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Government  which  rewarded  their  authors. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  fact  whether  the  women  and  children  were 
filaughtered  or  were  spared.  We  have  here  a  distinct  and  singular 
conflict  of  evidence.  Schuyler,  founding  himself  on  the  verbal 
statement  of  Gromoff,  a  Russian  eye-witness,  which  he  took  down 
'*from  his  lips"  (p.  359),  aflSrms  it.  MacGahan,  the  friend  of 
Schuyler,  trusted  by  him,  and  himself  an  eye-witness  on  foot  and 
horseback  of  the  whole  campaign,  not  less  distinctly  denies  it,  and 
affirms  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  soldiery,  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  was  "infinitely  better  than  that  of  European* 
troops  in  European  battles." 

On  every  ground  we  must  hope  that  this  contradiction  will  be 
cleared  up.  As  between  the  two,  I  cannot  but  think  the  testimony 
in  MacGahan,  who  is  an  eye-witness,  and  writes  in  very  full  detail, 
preferable  to  that  of  Schuyler,  who  only  reports  one,  and  gives  us 
a  rough  hasty  sketch  ;  and  also  because  it  has  been  much  longer 
tefore  the  world.  I  can  charge  no  unfairness  upon  others  who 
may  think  otherwise.  But  what  are  wo  to  say  of  the  enlightened 
anti-sentimental  newspaper,  wliich  gives  and  exaggerates  the 
statement  in  Schuyler,  and  passes  -w-ithout  notice,  in  its  judicial 
work,  the  evidence  of  MacGahan  long  ago  set  before  the  world  ? 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  the  Editor  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  did 
more :  ho  suppressed  and  garbled  evidence  material  to  the  case 
from  the  very  book,  the  very  pages,  he  professed  to  quote.  Of 
this  we  have  already  seen  something ;  but  not  nearly  all. 

a.  He  suppresses  the  case  of  Kuldja.  This  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians  after  a  campaign  of  eleven  days,  with  two  battles. 
Before  the  entry  into  the  city  one  of  the  tribes  in  Kuldja,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  surrender  of  the  Sultan,  massacred  more  than  2,000 
of  the  others.  The  Russians  entered ;  and  here  is  the  account  of 
their  conduct,  reported  by  a  Chinese  agent  to  his  Emperor. 

"  The  Dzian-Dziunf  of  Semiretch,  quieted  in  every  way  those  who 
remained  iu    Suidun,   both    Mautchoos   and  Chinese,  both  soldiery  and 

*  Tho  Cossacks  engaged  in  those  actions  appear  to  have  been  Cossacks  of  the  Kirghiz 
country,  distinct  from  and  (Schuyler,  ii.  232),  inferior  to  the  well-known  CoBsacks  of  the 
Ural  and  tho  Don.  f  Q«noral  Kolpakofskj. 

VOL.  xxvin.  '  3  0 
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cinliaDS,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Mussulmans,  not  harming  any  one:  not 
even  a  single  blade  of  grass,  nor  a  single  tree,  not  a  fowl,  nor  a  dog, 
received  any  harm  or  injury ;  not  a  hair  was  touched.  All  this  is  owing  to 
the  orders  of  the  Dzian-Dziun  of  Semiretch.     .     ." 

And  again  at  the  close — 

"  The  leader  of  the  Great  Russian  Empire,  the  Dzian-Dziun  of  Semi- 
retch, with  his  army,  inspired  with  humanity  and  truth,  has  quieted  every 
one.  This  petty  foreign  power  saved  the  nation  from  jfire  and  water,  it 
subdued  the  whole  four  countries  without  the  least  harm,  so  that  children 
are  not  frightened,  and  the  people  submitted  not  without  dehght  and 
ecstasy."     (ii.  186—188.) 

h.  In  the  opening  of  the  article  of  October  5, 1  find  this  passage — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  his  work  on  Tnrkistan,  he  (Schuyler)  expressly 
compliments  the  Russians  on  their  humanity  in  Central  Asia,  probably  then 
not  knowing  what  stories  he  should  have  to  tell  before  he  had  done,** 

This  is  a  garbling  which  simply  amounts  to  falsification.  It 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  Schuyler's  compliment  refers  to 
the  early  part  of  his  experience,  and  could  not  have  been  given 
when  it  was  completed ;  as  if  the  work  were  a  journal  in  which 
the  remarks  are  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  date  at  which  they 
are  given.  It  is  nothing  of  the  soi*t.  The  passage  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  capture  of  Tashkent.  It  will  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  p.  75  : — 

"  It  is  said  that  the  bazaar  was  sacked,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
massacred.  If  so,  this  was  an  exceptional  case ;  for  the  Russian  movements 
in  Central  Asia  hare  been  marked  by  fjreat  discipline  and  hiimaniti/."* 

The  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  evidently  read  the  pas- 
sage, of  whicli  he  gives  an  account  (without  a  reference)  that  it 
would  be  weakness  to  call  anything  but  dishonest.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  ^nth  earlier  or  later  experience.  At  Tashkent,  he  had  no 
experience  at  all,  for  his  visit  was  some  nine  years  after  the  cap- 
ture ;  and  he  takes  occasion,  from  a  iiunourhe  heard  there,  to  give 
a  general  judgment  on  the  operations  of  the  Russians  in  direct  con- 
tra(li(;tiun  to  the  charges  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  to  make, 
and  in  complete  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  MacGahan.t 
TIeiKJo  tlio  passage  had  to  be  let  alone  or  falsified;  and  the  latter 
of  th(^  two  was  chosen. 

c.  Even  yet  I  have  to  give  another  instance  of  this  Editors 
wonderful  faculty  of  suppressing  evidence  : — 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  on  the  page  containing  the  commencement  of 

*  I  ou^ht,  perhaps,  to  state  that  I  have  read  the  whole  of  Schuyler's  book,  and  thai  I 
i^iti  uoi  (tv.'iire  of  any  passage  in  it,  apart  from  what  is  treated  in  this  article,  which  can 
(u  aity  way  impugn  this  strong  and  general  commendation. 

t  A  week  lator,  in  a  review  of  Schuyler's  book — in  the  literary,  not  the  political 
ilMimt'tiixnit  of  tho  paper  (written  as  a  literary  and  not  a  political  article),  it  is  statud 
liuil  **  in  some  instanceB  "  we  have  "  ample  evidence  '*  from  his  book  that  ^*  tha  Bimaiit 
^V^  not  always  pursued  a  barbarous  or  heartless  policy."  This  is  a  little  better,  if  it 
^,  l\9l  indeed  a  little  worse — as  providing  a  sort  of  quotable  passage  in  defence  of  aar 
II^Mtlon  of  disingenuousness— a  passage  be  it  obMnred,  how«Ter,  late  enough  bo4  to 
lltMHrt  with  the  effect  of  the  previous  falsification,  for  which  no  lort  or  kind  of  a]  "  ^ 
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the  Turkoman  narrative  which  he  quotes,  we  find  the  account  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Persians,  which  he  suppresses ;  and  in  pp. 
352,  353  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Khiva  and  the  fearftdly 
severe  discipline  enforced  on  the  Russian  soldiery : — 

"  These  arrangements  being  made,  General  Kauffmann  declared  to  the 
population  of  the  Khanate  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  on  condition  that 
they  should  live  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  occupy  themselves  with  their 
business  and  with  agricultiu-al  labour.  .  .  Strict  orders  were  given  at  the 
same  time  to  the  soldiers  to  send  out  no  foraging  parties,  and  to  take 
nothing  from  the  inhabitants,  but  to  pay  cash  for  everything  at  the 
bazaars.  .  .  In  one  case  a  soldier  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  stealing 
a  cow.  The  evidence  of  the  native  accuser  had  been  accepted  without 
other  proof,  and  he  was  only  able  to  escape  because  his  comrades  and  the 
officers  of  his  company  proved  that  the  cow  had  followed  the  company 
ever  since  crossing  the  Amir  Darya.  At  another  time,  six  soldiers  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but  these  severities  were  exercising  such  discontent 
among  the  troops,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  that  at  the  personal  request 
of  the  two  Grand  Dukes  the  men  were  pardoned." 

On  what  principle  of  justice,  charity,  or  decency  is  General 
Kauffinann  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  remarkable  testi- 
mony ?  But  the  introduction  of  this  passage  immediately  precedin  g 
would  have  sadly  marred  the  telUng  and  needful  parallel  between 
Khiva  and  Bulgaria,  and  this,  too,  was  suppressed  accordingly. 

Such  is  the  "information"  suppUed,  at  this  epoch  of  blazing 
light,  in  a  most  great  and  solemn  cause,  to  millionaire  drawing- 
rooms,  to  the  loungei-s  in  arm-chairs  at  clubs,  to  Tory  members 
of  Parliament,*  greedy  for  something  to  say  to  constituencies,  but 
recently  astounded  by  the  discovery  of  a  huge  iniquity,  too  long 
kept  back  from  them.  And  this  by  a  Journal  which  in  the  faintest 
perfume  of  humanity  smells  a  dangerous  fanaticism.  But  what 
means  are  not  sanctified  by  their  end,  when  the  purpose  is,  not 
indeed  to  whitewash  Islam  in  Bulgaria,  for  that  is  now  despaired 
of,  but  to  do  the  next  best  thing,  namely  to  black-wash  the 
country  which  is  its  historical  antagonist?  To  expose  cruelty 
is  good :  but  there  are  other  things  besides  cruelty  which  ought 
to  be  exposed,  and  among  these  is  the  deliberate  fraud  of  a  trusted 
or,  in  its  own  chosen  phrase,  a  responsiblet  adviser.  Untruth,  even 
when  used  for  beneficial  ends,  is  bad  and  base.  It  is  here  used 
for  no  good  end.  It  is  not  meant  to  draw  forth  tears  for  Turko- 
mans, not  undeserving  of  them  though  in  some  respects  they  be. 
It  is  meant  to  sow  strife,  with  the  risk  of  bloodshed  ;  and  the  end 
in  view,  and  the  means  employed,  are  worthy  of  one  another. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  M.P.,  a  few  days  ago,  at 
Belfast ;  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hanbnry,  M.P.,  at  Hanloy.  *'  Mr.  Schuyler  went  also  into 
Central  Asia  with  the  Russian  Army,  and  he  narrated  how  precisely  the  same  atrocities 
had  been  committed  by  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia.*^ — StaffbrMire  Daily  Seniine/, 
October  18,  1876.  The  sentences  would  be  correct,  if  Uie  word  **not "  wens  inserted  in 
each  of  them.  It  is  truly  a  royal  road  to  learning,  when  research  begins  and  ends  with 
the  leading  article  of  a  newspaper. 

t  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  October  23,  p.  9 :  "  Immunity  in  Politici." 

3  o  2 
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WHOEVER  has  to  impugn  the  BonndneBS  of  popular  theology 
■will  most  certainly  find  parts  in  his  task  which  are  im- 
wolcome  and  painful.  Other  parts  in  it.  however,  are  full  of 
reward.  And  none  more  so  than  those,  in  which  the  work  to  be 
done  is  positive  not  negative,  and  uniting  not  dividing ;  in  wliich 
what  sun^ives  in  Clinstianity  is  dwcH.  upon,  not  wliat  perinheB: 
and  what  offci-s  us  points  of  contact  \\-ith  the  religion  of  the  com- 
munity, rather  than  motives  for  breaking  with  it.  Popular 
religion  is  too  forward  to  employ  arguments  whicli  may  well  he 
ealk'd  arguments  of  despair.  "  Take  me  in  the  himp,"  it  cries. 
"  or  give  up  Christianity  altogether.  Construe  the  Bible  as  I  do, 
or  renounce  my  pubhc  worship  and  solemnities ;  renounce  all  com- 
munion with  me,  jib  an  imposture  and  falsehood  on  your  part.  Quit- 
as  weak-minded,  deluded  blunderei-s,  all  those  doctors  and  lights  of 
the  Cliurch  who  have  long  served  you,  aided  you,  been  dear  to  you. 
Those  teachers  set  forth  what  are,  in  your  opinion,  errors,  and  go  on 
grounds  which  you  beUeve  to  be  hollow.  Whoever  thinks  as  you 
do,  ought,  if  he  IS  courageous  and  consistent,  to  trust  such  blind 
guides  no  more, but  to  remaiu  staunch  by  his  newlights  and  himself." 
It  happens,  I  suppose,  to  most  people  who  treat  an  iuteresting 
subject,  and  it  happens  to  me,  to  receive  from  those  whom  the 
subject  interests,  and  who  may  have  in  general  followed  one's 
treatment  of  it  with  sympathy,  avowals  of  difficulty  upon  certam 
points,  requests  for  explanation.     But  the  discussioii  of  a  subject, 
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more  especially  of  a  religious  subject,  may  easily  be  pursued  longer 
than  is  advisable.  On  the  immense  difference  which  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  between  the  popular  conception  of  Christianity 
and  the  true  conception  of  it,  I  have  said  what  I  wished  to 
say.  I  wished  to  say  it,  partly  in  order  to  aid  those  whom 
the  popular  conception  embarrassed,  partly  because,  having  fre- 
quently occasion  to  assei-t  the  truth  and  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity against  those .  who  disparaged  them,  I  was  bound  in 
honesty  to  make  clear  what  sort  of  Christianity  I  meant.  But 
having  said,  however  imperfectly,  what  I  wished,  I  leave,  and  am 
glad  to  leave,  a  discussion  where  the  hope  to  do  good  must 
always  be  mixed  with  an  apprehension  of  doing  harm.  Only,  in 
leaving  it,  I  will  conclude  with  what  cannot,  one  may  hope,  do  harm  : 
an  endeavour  to  dispel  some  difficulties  raised  by  the  arguments  of 
despair,  as  I  have  (jailed  them,  of  popular  religion. 

I  have  formerly  spoken  at  much  length  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  pointing  out  what  a  clue  he  gives  us  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  word  resurrection,  the  great  word  of  Christianity  ; 
and  how  he  deserves,  on  this  accoimt,  our  special  interest  and 
study.  It  is  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  which  he  is  thus  the 
instructive  expounder  to  us.  But  undoubtedly  he  believed  also  in 
the  miracle  of  the  physical  resurrection,  both  of  Jesus  himself  and 
for  mankind  at  large.  This  beUef  those  who  do  not  admit  the 
miraculous  will  not  share  \vith  him.  And  one  who  does  not 
admit  the  miraculous,  but  who  vet  had  continued  to  think  St. 
Paul  worthy  of  all  honour  and  his  teaching  full  of  instruction, 
brings  forward  to  me  a  sentence  from  an  eloquent  and  most 
popular  author,  wherein  it  is  said  that  '*  St.  Paul — surely  no  imbe- 
cile or  credulous  enthusiast — vouches  for  the  reality  of  the  (physical) 
resurrection,  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  it,  and  of  his  own 
vision."  Must  then  St.  Paul,  he  asks,  if  he  was  mistaken  in  thus 
vouching,  which  whoever  does  not  admit  the  miraculous  cannot  but 
suppose,  of  necessity  be  an  "imbecile  and  credulous  enthusiast," 
and  his  words  and  character  of  no  more  value  to  us  than  those  of 
that  slight  sort  of  people?  And  again,  my  questioner  finds  the 
same  author  saying,  that  to  suppose  St.  Paul  and  the  EvangeUsts 
mistaken  about  the  miracles  which  they  allege,  is  to  "insinuate 
that  the  faith  of  Christendom  was  founded  on  most  facile  and 
reprehensible  credulity,  and  this  in  men  who  have  taught  the  spirit 
of  truthfulness  as  a  primary  duty  of  the  religion  wliich  they 
preached."  ^  And  he  inquires  whether  St.  Paul  and  the  Evangelist*, 
in  admitting  the  miraculous,  were  really  foimding  the  faith  of 
Cliristendom  on  most  facile  and  reprehensible  credulity,  and  were 
false  to  the  spirit  of  truthfulness  taught  by  themselves  as  the 
primary  duty  of  the  religion  which  they  preached. 

Let  me  answer  by  putting  a  parallel  case.     The  argument  is 
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that  St.  Paul,  by  believing  and  asseiting  the  reality  of  the 
physical  resurrection  and  subsequent  appearances  of  Jesus,  proves 
hiicLself,  supposing  those  alleged  facts  not  to  have  happened,  an 
imbecile  or  credulous  enthusiast,  and  an  unprofitable  guide.  His 
own  vision  we  need  not  take  into  account,  because  even  those  who 
do  not  admit  the  miraculous  Avill  readily  admit  that  he  had  his 
vision,  only  they  say  it  is  to  be  explained  naturally.  But  they  do 
not  admit  the  reality  of  the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  of 
his  appearances  afterwards,  while  yet  they  must  own  that  St. 
Paul  did.  The  question  is,  does  either  the  beUef  of  these  things 
by  a  man  of  signal  truthfulness,  judgment,  and  mental  power,  in 
St.  Paul's  circumstances,  prove  them  to  have  really  happened ; 
or  does  his  believing  them,  in  spite  of  their  not  having  really 
happened,  prove  that  he  cannot  have  been  a  man  of  great  truth- 
fulness, judgment,  and  mental  power? 

Undeniably  St.  Paul  was  mistaken  about  the  imminence  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  expectation,  not  experi- 
ence. If  he  was  mistaken  about  a  grave  fact  alleged  to  have  already 
positively  happened,  such  as  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  he 
must,  it  is  argued,  have  been  a  credulous  and  imbecile  enthusiast 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  Review  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
behef  in  the  reaUty  of  mtchcraft.  The  contemporary  records  of 
this  belief  in  our  own  country  and  among  our  own  people,  in  a 
century  of  great  intellectual  force  and  acliievement,  and  when  the 
printing  press  fixed  and  preserved  the  accounts  of  public  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  charge  of  witchcraft  gave  rise,  are  of 
extraordinary  interest.  They  throw  an  invaluable  light  for  us  ou 
the  history  of  the  human  spirit.  I  think  it  is  not  an  illusion  of 
national  self-esteem  to  flatter  ourselves  that  something  of  the 
EngHsh  "  good  nature  and  good  humour"  is  not  absent  even  from 
these  repulsive  records ;  tliat  from  the  traits  of  infuriated,  infernal 
cruelty  which  characterize  similar  records  elsewhere,  pai*ticularly 
among  the  Latin  nations,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  free. 
They  reveal,  too,  beginnings  of  that  revolt  of  good  sense,  gleams 
of  that  reason,  that  criticism,  which  was  presently  to  disperse  the 
long-prevailing  belief  in  witchcraft-  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Addison,  though  he  himself  looks  with  dis- 
favour on  a  man  who  wholly  disbelieves  in  ghosts  and  apparitions, 
yet  smiles  at  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley's  belief  in  witches,  as  a  belief 
which  intelligent  men  had  outgrown,  a  survival  from  times  of 
ignorance.  Nevertheless,  in  ITK),  two  women  were  hanged  at 
Huntingdon  for  Avitclicraft.  But  they  were  the  last  victims,  and 
in  173i)  the  penal  statutes  against  witchcraft  were  repealed.  And 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  majority  of  rational  people 
had  come  to  disbelieve,  not  in  witches  only,  but  in  ghosts  also. 
Incredulity  had  become  the  rule,  credulity  the  exception. 
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But  through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  things 
were  just  the  other  way.  Credulity  about  witchcraft  was  the  nile, 
incredulity  the  exception.  It  is  by  its  all-pervadingness,  its  seem- 
ingly inevitable  and  natural  character,  that  this  credulity  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  distinguished  from  modem  growths  which 
are  sometimes  compared  'with  it.  In  the  addiction  to  what  is 
called  spiritualism,  there  is  something  factitious  and  artificial.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  pay  no  attention  to  spiritualists  and  their  exhibitions ; 
and  a  man  of  serious  temper,  a  man  even  of  matured  sense,  will  in 
general  pay  none.  He  will  instinctively  apply  Goethe's  excellent 
caution  :  that  we  have  all  of  us  a  nervous  system  which  can  easily 
be  worked  upon,  that  we  are  most  of  us  very  easily  puzzled,  and 
that  it  is  foolish,  by  idly  perplexing  our  understanding  and  playing 
with  our  nervous  system,  to  titillate  in  ourselves  the  fibre  of  super- 
stition. Whoever  runs  after  our  modem  sorcerers  may  indeed  find 
them.  He  may  make  acquaintance  with  their  new  spiritual  visitants 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  old-fashioned  imps  of  the  seventeenth 
century — to  the  Jarmara,  Elemauzer,  Sack  and  Sugar,  Vinegar 
Tom,  and  Greezel  Greedigut,  of  our  trials  for  witchcraft.  But 
he  may  also  pass  his  life  without  troubling  his  head  about  them 
and  their  masters.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  beUef  in  witches  and  their  works  met  a  man  at  every  turn, 
and  created  an  atmosphere  for  his  thoughts  which  they  could  not 
help  feeling.  A  man  who  scouted  the  behef,  who  even  disparaged 
it,  was  called  Sadducee,  atheist,  and  infidel.  Relations  of  the 
conviction  of  witches  had  their  sharp  word  of  "  condemnation  for 
the  particular  opinion  of  some  men  who  suppose  there  be  none 
at  all."  They  had  their  caution  to  him  "to  take  heed  how  he 
either  despised  the  power  of  God  in  His  creatures,  or  vilipended 
the  subtlety  and  fury  of  the  Devil  as  God's  minister  of  vengeance." 
The  ministers  of  reKgion  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  witches;  the  Puritan  ministers  were  here  particularly  busy. 
Scripture  had  said :  Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  poor  creatures  tried  and  executed  for  witchcraft  appear 
to  have  usually  been  themselves  firm  believers  in  their  own  magic. 
They  coofess  their  compact  with  the  devil,  and  specify  the  imps, 
or  familiars,  whom  they  have  at  their  disposal.  All  this,  I  say, 
-created  for  the  mind  an  atmosphere  from  which  it  was  hard  to 
escape.  Again  and  again  we  hear  of  the  "  sufficient  justices  of 
the  peace  and  discreet  magistrates,"  of  the  "persons  of  great 
knowledge,"  who  were  satisfied  -with  the  proofs  of  witchcraft 
ofiered  to  them.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  to  take  as  soUd  and 
convincing,  where  a  witch  was  in  question,  evidence  which  would 
now  be  accepted  by  no  reasonable  man,  was  in  the  seventeenth 
centmy  quite  compatible  with  trutlifuhiess  of  disposition,  vigour 
of  inteUigence,  and  penetrating  judgment  on  other  matters. 
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Certainly  these  three  advantages — tnithfulness  of  disposition^ 
vigour  of  intelUgence,  and  penetrating  judgment — were  abuny 
dantly  possessed  by  the  famous  Chief  Justice  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Burnet  notices  the  remarkable 
mixture  in  hini  of  sweetness  with  gravity,  so  to  the  three  fore- 
named  advantages  we  may  add  gentleness  of  temper.  There  is 
extant  the  report  of  a  famous  trial  for  witchcraft  before  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.*  Two  Avidows  of  Lowestoft  in  SuflFolk,  named 
Rose  Cullender  and  Amy  Duny,  were  tried  before  him  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  in  1664,  as  witches.  The 
report  was  taken  in  Court  during  the  trial,  but  was  not  published 
till  eighteen  years  afterwards,  in  1682.  Every  decade,  at  that 
time,  saw  a  progressive  decline  in  the  beHef  in  witchcraft.  The 
person  who  published  the  report  was,  however,  a  beUever;  and 
he  considered,  he  tells  us,  that  "  so  exact  a  relation  of  tliis  trial 
would  probably  give  more  satisfaction  to  a  great  many  persons^ 
by  reason  that  it  is  pure  matter  of  fact,  and  that  evidently  de- 
monstrated, than  the  arguments  and  reasons  of  other  very  learned 
men  that  probably  may  not  be  so  intelhgible  to  all  readers; 
especially,  this  being  held  before  a  judge  whom  for  his  integrity, 
learning,  and  law,  hardly  any  age  either  before  or  since  could 
parallel;  who  not  only  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  spent  much 
time  in  this  trial  himself,  but  had  the  assistance  and  opinion  of 
several  other  very  eminent  and  learned  persons."  One  of  these 
persons  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  the 
*•  Religio  Medici  *'  and  of  the  book  '*  On  Vulgar  Errors." 

The  relation  of  the  trial  of  Rose  Cullender  and  Amv  Duny  is 
indeed  most  interesting  and  most  instructive,  because  it  shows  us 
so  clearly  how  to  live  in  a  certain  atmosphere  of  beUef  will  govern 
men's  conclusions  from  what  they  sec  and  hear.  To  us  who  do 
not  believe  in  witches,  the  evidence  on  which  Rose  Cullender  and 
Amy  Duny  were  convicted  carries  its  own  natural  explanation  with 
it,  and  itself  dispels  the  charge  against  them.  They  Avere  accused 
of  having  bewitched  a  mmiber  of  children,  causing  them  to  have 
fits,  and  to  bring  up  pins  and  nails.  Several  of  the  Avitnesses  wer^ 
poor  ignorant  people.  The  weighty  evidence  in  the  case  was  that 
of  Samuel  Pacy,  a  merchant  of  Lowestoft,  two  of  w^iose  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Deborah,  of  the  ages  of  eleven  and  nine,  w^ere  said  to 
have  been  bewitched.  The  younger  child  was  too  ill  to  be  Ijrought 
to  the  Assizes ;  but  the  elder  Avas  produced  in  Court.  Samuel  Pacy, 
their  father,  is  described  as  "  a  man  who  carried  himself  with  much 
soberness  during  the  trial,  from  w4iom  proceeded  no  Avords  either 
of  passion  or  malice,  though  his  children  were  so  greatly  aftlicted.'' 
He  deposed  that  his  younger  daughter,  being  lame  and  without 

*  Reprinted  in  *' A  Collection  of  Raro  and  Curious  Tracts  relating  to  Witchcraft  l** 
London,  l^JJS. 
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power  in  her  limbs,  had  on  a  sunshiny  day  in  October  "  desired  to 
be  carried  on  the  east  pai-t  of  the  house  to  be  set  upon  the  bank 
which  looketh  upon  the  sea."  While  she  sat  there,  Amy  Duny, 
who  as  well  as  the  other  prisoner  is  shown  by  the  e^adence  to 
have  been  by  her  neighbours  commonly  reputed  a  witcli,  came  to 
the  house  to  get  some  herrings.  She  was  refused,  and  went  away 
grumbUng.  At  the  same  moment  the  child  was  seized  with  violent 
fits.  The  doctor  who  attended  her  could  not  explain  them.  So 
ten  days  afterwards  her  father,  according  to  his  own  deposition, 
"  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  and  in  regard  Amy 
Duny  is  a  woman  of  an  ill-fame  and  commonly  reported  to  be  a 
witch  and  a  sorceress,  and  for  that  the  said  child  in  her  fits  would 
cry  out  of  Amy  Duny  as  the  cause  of  her  malady,  and  that  she  did 
afiright  her  with  apparitions  of  her  person,  as  the  child  in  the 
intei'val  of  her  fits  related,  did  suspect  the  said  Amy  Duny  for  a 
witch,  and  charged  her  with  the  injury  and  wrong  to  his  child,  and 
caused  her  to  be  set  in  the  stocks."  While  she  was  there,  two 
women  asked  her  the  reason  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Pac/s  child. 
She  answered,  "  Mr.  Pacy  keeps  a  great  stir  about  his  child,  but 
let  him  stay  until  he  hath  done  as  much  by  his  children  as  I  have 
done  by  mine."  Being  asked  what  she  had  done  to  hers,  she 
repUed  that  "  she  had  been  fain  to  open  her  child's  mouth  with  a 
tap  to  give  it  victuals."  Two  days  afterwards  Pacy's  elder 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  seized  wdth  fits  like  her  sister's ;  "  inso- 
much that  they  could  not  open  her  mouth  to  preserve  her  life 
without  the  help  of  a  tap  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  use."  The 
children  in  their  fits  would  cry  out :  "  There  stands  Amy  Duny"  or 
"  Rose  Cullender  "  (another  reputed  witch  of  Lowestoft) ;  and  when 
the  fits  were  over,  would  relate  how  they  had  seen  Amy  Duny  and 
Rose  Cullender  shaldng  their  fists  at  them  and  threatening  them. 
They  said  that  bees  or  flies  earned  into  their  mouths  the  pins  and 
nails  which  they  brought  up  in  their  fits.  During  their  illness 
their  father  sometimes  made  them  read  aloud  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  "  observed  that  they  would  read  till  they  came  to  the 
name  of  Lord  or  Jesus  or  Chnst,  and  then  before  they  could  pro- 
nounce either  of  the  said  words  they  would  suddenly  fall  into  their 
fits.  But  when  they  came  to  the  name  of  Satan  or  Devil  they 
would  clap  their  fingers  upon  the  book,  crying  out,  '  This  bites, 
but  makes  me  speak  right  well.' "  And  when  their  father  asked 
them  why  they  could  not  pronounce  the  words  Lord,  or  Jesus^  or 
Christ,  they  answered :  "Amy  Duny  saith,  I  must  not  use  that  name." 
It  seems  almost  an  impei-tinence  nowadays  to  suppose  that 
any  one  can  require  telling  how  self-explanatory  all  this  is,  without 
recourse  to  ^vitchcraft  and  magic.  These  poor  rickety  children, 
full  of  disease  and  with  morbid  tricks,  have  their  imagination  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  famed  and  dreaded  witches  of  their  native  place, 
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of  whose  prowess  they  have  heard  tale  after  tale,  whom  they  have 
often  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  whose  presence  has  startled  one  of 
them  in  her  hour  of  suffering,  and  round  whom  all  those  ideas  of 
diabolical  agency,  in  which  they  have  been  nursed,  converge  and 
cluster.  The  speech  of  the  accused  witch  in  the  stocks  is  the 
most  natural  speech  possible,  and  the  fulfilment  which  her  words 
received  in  the  course  of  Elizabeth  Pacy's  fits  is  perfectly  natural 
also.  However,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (who  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  trial  as  "  Dr.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  a  person  of  great  know- 
ledge") being  desired  to  give  his  opinion  on  Elizabeth  Pacy^s 
case,  and  that  of  two  other  children  who  on  similar  evidencfe  were 
said  to  have  been  bewitched  by  the  accused, — Sir  Thomas  ^rowne 

"  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  persons  were  bewitched ;  and  said  that 
in  Denmark  there  had  been  lately  a  great  discovery  of  witches,  who  used 
the  very  same  way  of  afflicting  persons  by  conveying  pins  into  them, 
and  crooked  as  these  pins  were,  with  needles  and  nails.  And  his  opinion 
was  that  the  Devil  in  such  cases  did  work  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and 
women  upon  a  natural  foundation,  ...  for  he  conceived  that  these 
swooning  fits  were  natural,  and  nothing  else  but  what  they  call  the  mother^ 
but  only  heightened  to  a  great  excess  by  the  subtlety  of  the  Devil, 
co-operating  with  the  malice  of  these  which  we  term  witches,  at  whose 
instance  he  doth  these  villainies." 

That  was  all  the  light  to  be  got  from  the  celebrated  writer  on 
"Vulgar  Errors."  Yet  reason,  in  this  trial,  was  not  left  quite 
without  witness : — 

''At  the  hearing  the  evidence,  there  were  divers  known  persons,  as  Mr. 
Serjeant  Keelin<r.  Mr.  Serjeant  Earl,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Bernard,  present. 
Mr.  S(.TJeant  Keeling  seemed  much  misatisfied  with  it,  and  thought  it  not 
suflicicnt  to  con\'ict  tlie  prisoners  ;  for  admitting  that  the  children  were  in 
truth  bewitched,  yet,  said  he,  it  can  never  be  applied  to  the  prisoners  upon 
the  imagination  only  of  the  parties  afflicted.  For  if  that  might  l)e  allowed, 
no  person  whatsoever  can  be  in  safety;  for  perhaps  they  might  fancy 
another  person,  who  might  altogether  be  innocent  hi  such  matters." 

lu  order,  therefore,  the  better  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  pri- 
soners, they  were  made  to  touch  the  children  whom  they  were 
said  to  have  bewitched.  The  children  screamed  out  at  their  touch. 
The  cliildren  were  '•  bUnded  with  their  own  aprons,''  and  in  this 
condition  Avere  again  touched  by  Rose  Cullender ;  and  again  they 
screamed  out.  It  was  objected,  not  that  the  children's  heads  were 
full  of  Rose  Cullender  and  Amy  Duny,  and  of  their  infernal 
dealings  with  them,  but  that  the  children  might  be  counterfeiting 
their  malady,  and  pretendhig  to  staii;  at  the  A\dtch's  touch,  though 
it  had  no  real  poAver  on  them.  . 

"  Wherefore  to  avoid  this  scniple  it  was  privately  desired  by  the  judge 
that  the  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  Edward  Bacon,  Mr.  Serjeant  Keeling,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  then  in  Court,  would  atten(lone  of  the  distempereii  persons 
in  the  further  pai-f  of  the  hall,  whilst  .she  was  in  her  fits,  and  then  to  send 
for  one  of  the  witches  to  try  what  would  then  happen,  wliich  they  did 
accordingly.    And  Amy  Duny  w'as  conveyed  from  the  bar  and  brought  to 
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the  mud ;  they  put  an  apron  before  her  eyes,  and  then  one  other  person 
touched  her  hand,  which  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  touch  of  the  witch 
did  in  the  court.  Whereupon  the  gentlemen  returned,  openly  protesting 
that  they  did  believe  the  whole  transaction  of  this  business  was  a  mere 
imposture." 

This,  we  are  told,  "put  the  court  and  all  persons  into  a 
stand.  But  at  length  Mr.  Pacy  did  declare  that  possibly  the  maid 
might  be  deceived  by  a  suspicion  that  the  witch  touched  her 
when  she  did  not."  And  nothing  more  Ukely;  but  what  does 
this  prove?  That  the  child's  terrors  were  sincere ;  not  that  the  so- 
called  witch  had  done  the  acts  alleged  against  her.  However,  Mr. 
Pacy's  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  accepted.  If  the  children  were 
not  shamming  out  of  maUce  or  from  a  love  of  imposture,  then  "  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  parties  were  bewitched,  and  that  when  they 
apprehend  that  the  persons  who  have  done  them  this  wrong  are 
near,  or  touch  them,  then  their  spirits  being  more  than  ordinarily 
moved  with  rage  and  anger,  they  do  use  more  violent  gestures  of 
their  bodies." 

Such  was  the  evidence.  The  accused  did  not  confess  themselves 
guilty.  When  asked  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  they 
replied,  as  well  they  might:  "Nothing  material  to  anything  that 
had  been  proved."  Hale  charged  the  jury.  He  did  not  even  go 
over  the  evidence  to  them : — 

**  Only  this  he  acquainted  them :  that  they  had  two  things  to  inquire 
after.  First,  whether  or  no  these  children  were  bewitched;  secondly, 
whether  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  were  guilty  of  it.  That  there  were  such 
creatures  as  witches  he  made  no  doubt  at  all.  For,  first,  the  Scriptures 
had  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all  nations  had  provided 
laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their  confidence  of 
such  a  crime.  And  such  hath  been  the  judgment  of  this  kingdom,  as 
appears  by  that  Act  of  Parliament  which  hath  provided  pxmishments  pro- 
portionable to  the  quality  of  the  offence.  And  he  desired  them  strictly  to 
observe  their  evidence,  and  desired  the  great  God  of  Heaven  to  direct  their 
hearts  in  this  weighty  thing  they  had  in  hand.  For  to  condemn  the  innocent, 
and  to  let  the  guilty  go  free,  were  both  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

The  juiy  retired.  In  half-an-hour  they  came  back  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  both  prisoners.  Next  morning  the  children  who 
had  been  produced  in  court  were  brought  to  Hale's  lodgings,  per- 
fectly restored : — 

**  And  Mr.  Pacy  did  affirm,  that  within  less  than  half-an-hour  after  the 
witches  were  convicted,  they  were  all  of  them  restored,  and  slept  well 
that  night ;  only  Susan  Chandler  felt  a  pain  like  pricking  of  pins  in  her 
stomach." 

This  seems  to  have  removed  all  shadow  of  doubt  or  misgiving : — 

"  In  conclusion,  the  judge  and  all  the  court  were  fully  satisfied  with  the 
verdict,  and  thereupon  gave  judgment  against  the  witches  that  they  should 
be  hanged.  They  were  much  urged  to  confess,  but  would  not.  That 
morning  we  departed  for  Cambridge ;  but  no  reprieve  was  granted,  and 
they  were  executed  on  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  March  (16G4)  following, 
but  they  confessed  nothing." 
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Now,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  trial  is  not  by  any 
means  that  Hale  was  an  "  imbecile  or  credulous  enthusiast."  The 
whole  history  of  his  life  and  doings  disproves  it.  But  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  Hale  breathed,  as  the 
beUef  in  miracle  was  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  St.  Panl 
breathed.  What  the  trial  shows  us  is,  that  a  man  of  veracity, 
judgment,  and  mental  power,  may  have  his  mind  thorough^ 
governed,  on  certain  subjects,  by  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  what 
is  likely  and  credible.  But  I  will  not  further  enlarge  on  the  illufr 
tration  which  Hale  furnishes  to  us  of  this  truth.  An  illustration 
of  it,  with  a  yet  closer  applicability  to  St.  Paul,  is  supplied  by 
another  worthy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

He  is  very  Uttle  known,  and  I  rejoice  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  naming  him.  John  Smith — ^the  name  does  not  sound  promising! 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  having  risen  to  no  higher  post  in 
the  world  than  a  college-fellowship.  "  He  proceeded  leisurely  by 
orderly  steps,"  says  Simon  Patrick,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 
preached  his  fimeral  sermon,  "  not  to  what  he  could  get,  but  to 
what  he  was  fit  to  undertake."  John  Smith,  bom  in  1618  near 
Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Emannei 
College  at  Cambridge  in  1636,  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  1644. 
He  became  a  tutor  and  preacher  in  his  college ;  died  there,  "  after 
a  tedious  sickness,"  on  the  7th  of  August,  1652,  and  was  buried 
in  the  college  chapel.  He  was  one  of  that  band  of  Cambridge 
Platonists,  or  latitude  meiiy  as  in  their  own  day  they  were  called, 
whom  Burnet  has  well  described  as  those  "  Avho,  at  Cambridge, 
studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being 
in  parties,  or  from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits, 
and  fierceness  about  opinions."  Principal  Tulloch  has  done  a 
good  work  in  seeking  to  re-awaken  our  interest  in  this  noble  but 
neglected  group.  But  in  liis  recent  accoimt  of  them  he  has  given,  I 
cannot  but  think,  far  too  much  space  to  their  Platonic  philosophy, 
to  their  disquisitions  on  spirit  and  incorporeal  essence.  It  is  not 
by  these  that  they  merited  to  live,  or  that,  having  passed  away 
from  men's  minds,  thev  will  be  brought  back  to  them.  It  is  bv 
their  extraordinarily  simple,  profound,  and  just  conception  of 
religion.  Placed  between  the  sacerdotal  religion  of  the  Laudian 
clergy  and  the  notional  religion  of  the  Puritans,  they  saw  the 
sterility,  the  cei-tain  doom,  of  both ;  inasmuch  as  Christianity 
was  not  what  either  of  them  supposed,  but  was  a  temper^  a 
behaviour. 

Their  immediate  recorapence  was  a  religious  isolation  of  two 
centuries.  The  religious  world  was  not  then  ripe  for  more  thantlie 
High  Church  conception  of  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
Puritan  conception  on  the  other.  The  Cambridge  band  oeaiedte 
acquire  recruits,  and  disappeared  with  the  centoiy,    LU*™*"^ 
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knew  and  used  them;  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in  parti- 
cular, had  profited  by  them.  But  they  made  no  broad  and  clear  mark. 
And  this  was  in  part  for  the  reason  already  given,  in  pai-t  because 
what  passed  for  their  great  work  was  that  revival  of  a  spiritualist 
and  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which  Principal  Tulloch,  as  I  have 
said,  has  given  too  much  prominence.  By  this  attempted  revival 
they  could  not  and  cannot  Hve.  The  theology  and  writings  of 
Owen  are  not  more  extinct  than  the  "Intellectual  System"  of 
Cudworth.  But  in  a  history  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  works  of 
the  magnitude  of  Cud  worth's  "Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  " 
must  necessarily,  perhaps,  fill  a  large  space.  Therefore  it  is  not 
so  much  a  history  of  them  which  is  wanted,  as  a  repubhcation  of 
such  of  their  utterances  as  show  us  their  real  spirit  and  power. 
The  remains  of  Hales  of  Eton,  the  sermons  and  aphorisms  of 
Whichcote,  the  sermon  preached  by  Cudworth  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  sermon  printed  as  a  companion  to  it,  single 
eayings  and  maxims  of  Henry  More,  and  the  "  Select  Discourses  ■' 
of  John  Smith — there  are  our  documents !  In  them  Kes  enshiined 
what  the  Cambridge  Platonists  have  of  value  for  us.  It  were  well 
if  Principal  Tulloch  would  himself  extract  it  and  give  it  to  us ;  but 
given  some  day,  and  by  some  hand,  it  will  surely  be. 

For  the  Cambridge  Platonists  here  offer,  formulated  -with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  a  conception  of  reUgion  tme,  long  obscured, 
and  for  which  the  hour  of  light  has  at  last  come.  Their 
productions  's\'ill  not  take  rank  as  gi'eat  works  of  Uterature  and 
style.  It  is  not  to  the  history  of  Uterature  that  Whichcote  and 
Smith  belong,  but  to  the  histoiy  of  religion.  Their  contem- 
poraries were  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Taylor,  Barrow.  These  are,  indeed, 
reUgious  writers,  yet  it  is  in  the  histoiy  of  Uterature  that  they  are 
mainly  eminent.  What  counts  in  the  history  of  religion,  is  to  give 
what  at  critical  moments  the  reUgious  Ufe  of  mankind  needs  and  can 
use.  Audit  will  be  found  that  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  although 
neither  epoch-making  philosophers  nor  epoch-making  men  of 
letters,  have  in  their  conception  of  reUgion  a  boon  for  the  reUgious 
wants  of  our  time,  such  as  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  in  the  soul 
and  poetry  of  Taylor,  in  the  sense  and  vigour  of  Barrow,  in  the 
superb  exercitations  of  Bossuet,  or  in  the  passion-filled  reasoning 
and  rhetoric  of  Pascal. 

The  "  Select  Discourses"  of  John  Smith,  collected  and  published 
from  his  papers  after  his  death,  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  most 
considerable  work  left  to  us  by  this  Cambridge  school.  They 
have  a  right  to  a  place  in  English  Uterary  history.  The  neglect  to 
republish  them  is  even  on  that  ground  inexcusable.  Yet  the  main 
value  of  the  "  Select  Discourses  "  is  religious,  not  Uterary.  Their 
^rmnd  merit  is  that  they  insist  on  the  profound  natural  truth  of 
■ijaa^^^v    and  thus  base  it   upon  a  ground  which  wiU  not 
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crumble  under  our  feet.  Signal  and  rare  indeed  is  the  merit,  in  a 
theological  instructor,  of  presenting  Christianity  to  us  in  this 
fashion.  Christianity  is  true,  but  in  general  the  whole  plan  for 
grounding  and  buttressing  it  chosen  by  our  theological  instractois 
is  false ;  and,  since  it  is  false,  it  must  fail  us  sooner  or  later.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  candidates  for  orders  were  simply  to  read 
and  digest  Smith's  great  discourse  "  On  the  Excellency  and  Noble- 
ness of  True  Religion,"  together  with  M.  Reuss's  "  History  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,**  and  nothing  further 
except  the  Bible  itself,  we  might  have,  perhaps,  a  hope  of  getting, 
as  our  national  guides  in  religion,  a  clergy  which  could  tell  its 
bearings  and  steer  its  way,  instead  of  being,  as  we  now  see  it,  too 
often  conspicuously  at  a  loss  to  do  either. 

Singularly  enough,  about  fifteen  years  before  the  trial  at  Bmy 
St.  Edmimds  of  the  Lowestoft  witches,  John  Smith,  the  author  of 
the  "  Select  Discourses,"  had  in  those  very  eastern  counties  to 
deliver  his  mind  on  the  matter  of  ^vitchcraft.  On  Lady-Day  every 
year  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was  required  to 
preach  at  Huntingdon  a  sermon  against  witchcraft  and  diabolical 
contracts.  Smith,  as  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Queen's,  had  to  preach 
this  sermon.  It  is  printed  tenth  and  last  of  his  "  Select  Dis- 
courses," with  the  title :  "A  Chiistian's  Conflicts  and  Conquests; 
or,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Devil's  Active  Enmity  and 
Continual  Hostility  against  Man,  the  Warfare  of  a  Christian  Life, 
the  Certainty  of  Success  and  Victory  in  this  Spiritual  Warfare, 
the  Evil  and  Horridness  of  Magical  Arts  and  Rites,  Diabolical 
Contracts,  &c."  The  discourse  has  for  its  text  the  words:  '*  Resist 
the  devil,  and  he  vA\[  flee  from  you." 

The  preacher  sets  out  with  the  traditional  account  of  "  the  prince 
of  darkness,  who,  having  once  stained  the  original  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  divine  workmanship,  is  continually  striving  to  mould 
and  shape  it  more  and  more  into  his  own  Ukeness."     He  says — 

''  It  were  perhaps  a  vain  curiosity  to  inquire  whether  the  number  of  evil 
spirits  exceeds  the  number  of  men  ;  but  this  is  too,  too  certain,  that  we 
never  want  the  secret  and  latent  attendance  of  them.  .  .  .  Those 
evil  spirits  are  not  yet  cast  out  of  the  world  into  outer  darkness,  though  it 
be  prepared  for  them  ;  the  bottomless  pit  hath  not  yet  shut  its  mouth  upon 
them." 

And  he  concludes  his  sermon  with  a  reflection  and  a  caution, 
called  for,  he  says,  by  the  particular  occasion.  The  reflection  is 
that — 

"  Did  we  not  live  in  a  world  of  professed  wickedness,  wherein  so  many 
men's  sins  go  in  open  view  before  them  to  judgment,  it  might  be  thought 
needless  to  persuade  men  to  resist  the  devil  when  he  appears  in  his  own 
colours  to  make  merchandise  of  them,  and  comes  in  a  formal  way  to  bargain 
with  them  for  their  souls ;  that  which  human  nature,  however  enthralled 
to  sin  and  Satan  in  a  more  mysterious  way,  abhors,  and  none  admit  bat 
those  who  are  quite  degenerated  from  human  kind.'' 
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And  he  adds  the  caution,  that — 

"  The  use  of  any  arts,  rites,  or  ceremonies  not  understood,  of  which  we 
can  give  no  rational  or  divine  account,  this  indeed  is  nothing  else  but  a 
kind  of  magic  which  the  devil  himself  owns  and  gives  life  to,  though  he 
may  not  be  corporeally  present,  or  require  presently  any  further  covenant 
from  the  users  of  them.  The  devil,  no  question,  is  present  to  all  his  own  rites 
and  ceremonies,  though  men  discern  nim  not,  and  may  upon  the  use  of 
them  secretly  produce  those  effects  which  may  gain  credit  to  them. 
Among  these  rites  we  may  reckon  insignificant  forms  of  words,  with 
their  several  modes  and  manner  of  pronunciation,  astrological  arts,  and 
whatsoever  else  pretends  to  any  strange  effects  which  we  cannot  with 
good  reason  either  ascribe  to  God  or  nature.  As  God  will  only  be  con- 
versed withal  in  a  way  of  light  and  understanding,  so  the  devil  loves  to 
be  conversed  with  in  a  way  of  darkness  and  obscurity." 

But  between  his  exordium  and  his  conclusion  the  real  man 
appears.  Like  Hale,  Smith  accepted  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
ill  diaboUcal  contracts  which  was  regnant  in  his  day.  But  it  was 
his  nature  to  seek  a  firm  ground  for  the  ideas  admitted  by  him  ; 
above  all,  when  these  ideas  had  bearings  upon  religion.  And  for 
witchcraft  and  diabolical  operation,  in  the  common  conception  of 
them  as  external  things,  he  could  find  no  solid  ground,  for  there 
was  none  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  use  them.  See,  therefore, 
how  profoundly  they  are  transformed  by  him.  After  his  exordium 
he  makes  a  fresh  departure : — "  When  we  say  the  devil  is  con- 
tinually busy  with  us,  I  mean  not  only  some  apostate  spirit  as  one 
particular  being,  but  that  spirit  of  apostasy  which  is  lodged  in  all 
men's  natures."  Here,  in  this  spirit  of  apostasy  which  is  lodged  in  all 
mens  natures.  Smith  had  what  was  at  bottom  experimental  and 
real.  And  the  whole  effort  of  the  sermon  is  to  substitute  this  for 
what  men  call  the  devil,  hell,  fiends,  and  witches,  as  an  object  for 
their  serious  thought  and  strenuous  resistance. 

"  As  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  so  much  without  men  as  within,  as 
our  Saviour  teffs  us ;  so  the  tyranny  of  the  devil  and  hell  is  not  so  much  in 
some  external  things  as  in  the  qualities  and  dispositions  of  men's  minds. 
And  as  the  enjoying  of  God  and  conversing  with  him  consists  not  so  much 
in  a  change  of  place  as  in  the  participation  of  the  divine  nature  and  in  our 
assimilation  unto  God ;  so  our  conversing  with  the  devil  is  not  so  much 
by  a  mutual  local  presence  as  by  an  imitation  of  a  wicked  and  sinful 
nature  derived  upon  men's  own  souls.  .  .  .  He  that  allows  himself  in 
any  sin,  or  useth  an  unnatural  dalliance  with  any  vice,  does  nothing  else  in 
reality  than  entertain  an  incubus  demon,*' 

This  was  by  no  means  a  view  of  diabolical  possession  acceptable 
to  the  reUgious  world  and  to  its  Puritan  ministers  : — 

*'  I  know  these  expressions  will  seem  to  some  very  harsh  and  un- 
welcome ;  but  I  would  beseech  them  to  consider  what  they  will  call  that 
spirit  of  malice  and  envy,  that  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  vam-glory, 
covetousness,  injustice,  uncleanness,  &c.,  that  commonly  reigns  so  much 
and  acts  so  violently  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  men.  Let  us  speak  the 
truth,  and  call  things  by  their  own  names ;  so  much  as  there  is  of  sin  in 
any  man,  so  much  there  is  of  the  diabolical  nature.    Why  do  we  defy  the 
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devil  so  much  with  our  tongues,  while  we  entertain  him  in  our  hearts  ?  As 
men's  love  to  God  is  ordinarily  nothing  else  but  the  mere  tendency  of  their 
natures  to  something  that  hath  the  name  of  Grod  put  upon  it,  without  any 
clear  or  distinct  apprehensions  of  him,  so  their  hatred  of  the  devil  is  com- 
monly nothing  else  but  an  inward  displacency  of  nature  against  something 
entitled  by  the  devil's  name.  And  as  they  commonly  make  a  God  like  to 
themselves,  such  a  one  as  they  can  but  comply  with  and  love,  so  they 
make  a  devil  most  unlike  to  themselves,  which  may  be  anything  but  what 
they  themselves  are,  that  so  they  may  most  freely  spend  their  anger  and 
hatred  upon  him ;  just  as  they  say  of  some  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  used  to 
paint  the  devil  white  because  they  themselves  are  black.  This  is  s 
strange,  merry  kind  of  madness,  whereby  men  sportingly  bereave  them- 
selves of  the  supremest  good,  and  insure  themselves,  as  much  as  may  be, 
to  hell  and  misery ;  they  may  thus  cheat  themselves  for  a  while,  but  the 
eternal  foimdation  of  the  Divine  Being  is  immutable  and  unchangeable. 
And  where  we  find  wisdom,  justice,  lovehness,  goodness,  love,  and  glory 
in  their  highest  elevations  and  most  unbounded  dimensions,  that  is  He; 
and  where  we  find  any  true  participations  of  these,  there  is  a  true  com- 
munication of  God ;  and  a  defection  from  these  is  the  essence  of  sin  and 
the  foundation  of  hell." 

0  fortunate  Huntingdon  Church,  which  admitted  for  even  one 
day  such  a  counterblast  to  the  doctrines  then  sounding  from  every 
pulpit,  and  still  enjoined  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  1  Finally  (and 
I  quote  the  more  freely  because  the  author  whom  I  quote  is  so 
little  known), — ^finally  our  preacher  confutes  even  his  own  exor- 
dium : — 

^'  It  was  the  fond  error  of  the  Manichees  that  there  was  some  solid 
principium  mali^  which,  having  an  eternal  existence  of  its  own,  had  also 
a  nii^'hty  and  uncontrullublo  ix)wer  from  within  itself  whereby  it  coiilJ 
forcibly  enter  into  the  souls  of  men,  and,  seating  itself  tliere,  by  some 
hidden  inlliiences  irresistibly  incline  and  inforce  them  to  evil.  But  we  our- 
selves uphold  that  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  else  would  tumlJe  do\Mi 
and  slide  into  that  nothing  from  whence  it  came.  All  sin  and  vice  is  our 
own  creature;  we  only  give  life  to  them  which  indeed  are  our  death,  an  J 
would  soon  witlier  and  fade  away  did  we  substract  om-  concun-ence  fruiu 
them." 

That  a  man  sliares  an  error  of  the  minds  around  him  and  of  the 
times  in  which  lie  lives,  proves  nothing  against  his  being  a  man  of 
veracity,  judgment,  and  mental  power.  This  we  saw  by  the  case 
of  Hale.  But  here  in  our  Cambridge  Platonist  we  have  a  man 
who  accepts  the  erroneous  behef  in  witchcraft,  professes  it 
publicly,  preaches  on  it ;  and  yet  is  not  only  a  man  of  veracity 
and  intelligence,  but  actually  manages  to  give  to  the  error 
adopted  by  him  a  turn,  an  aspect,  which  indicates  its  erroneous- 
ness.  Not  only  is  he  of  help  to  us  generally,  in  spite  of  his  error; 
he  is  of  help  to  us  in  respect  of  that  very  error  itself. 

Now,  here  is  really  a  most  striking  analogy  between  our  Httle- 
known  di^^e  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul's  writings  are  in  eveiy  one's  hands.  I  have 
myself  discussed  his  doctrine  at  length.  And  for  our  present  pur- 
pose there  is  no  need  of  elaborate  exposition  and  quotation.   Every 
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one  knows  how  St.  Paul  declares  his  belief  that  "  Christ  rose  again 
the  third  day,  and  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve  ;  after 
that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  Those 
who  do  not  admit  the  miraculous  can  yet  well  conceive  how  such 
a  beUef  arose,  and  was  entertained  by  St.  Paul.  The  resurrection 
of  the  just  was  at  that  time  a  ruUng  idea  of  a  Jew's  mind.  Herod  i 
at  once,  and  without  difficulty,  supposed  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  risen  from  the  dead;  the  Jewish  people  without  difficulty  V 
supposed  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  old  prophets,  rifien 
from  the  dead.  In  telling  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  men  added, 
quite  naturally,  that  when  it  was  consummated  "  many  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  slfept  arose  and  appeared  unto  mani/J*  Jesus 
himself  had  in  his  lifetime  spoken  frequently  of  his  own  coming 
resurrection.  Such  beliefs  as  the  belief  in  bodily  resurrection 
were  a  part  of  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  first  Christians 
lived.  It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  believe  their  Master  to 
have  risen  again  in  the  body,  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  becoming  a 
Christian,  should  receive  the  belief  and  build  upon  it. 

But  Paul,  like  our  Cambridge  Platonist,  instinctively  sought  in 
an  idea  used  for  reUgion  a  side  by  which  the  idea  could  enter  into 
his  religious  experience  and  become  real  to  him.  No  such  side 
could  be  aSbrded  by  the  mere  external  fact  and  miracle  of  Christ's 
bodily  resurrection.  Paul,  therefore,  as  is  well  known,  by  a 
prodigy  of  religious  insight  seized  another  aspect  for  the  resurrec- 
tion than  the  aspect  of  physical  miracle.  He  presented  resurrec- 
tion as  a  spiritual  rising  which  could  be  appropriated  and  enacted 
in  our  own  living  experience.  "  If  One  died  in  the  name  of  all, 
then  all  died ;  and  he  died  in  the  name  of  all,  that  they  who  Uve 
should  no  more  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  and 
rose  again  in  their  name."  Dying  became  thus  no  longer  a  bodily 
dying,  but  a  dying  to  sin ;  rising  to  life  no  longer  a  bodily  resur- 
rection, but  a  Uving  to  God.  St.  Paul  here  comes,  therefore,  upon 
the  very  idea  of  death  and  resurrection  which  was  the  central  idea 
of  Jesus  himself.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  shares  and  pro- 
fesses that  popular  belief  in  Christ's  miraculous  bodily  resurrection 
by  which  our  Saviour's  own  idea  of  resurrection  has  been  overlaid 
and  effaced,  he  seizes  also  this  other  idea  or  is  seized  by  it,  and 
bears  unconscious  witness  to  its  unique  legitimacy. 

Where,  then,  is  the  force  of  that  argument  of  despair^  as  we 
called  it,  that  if  St.  Paul  vouches  for  the  bodily  resurrection  of  ' 
Jesus  and  for  his  appearance  after  it,  and  is  mistaken  in  so 
vouching,  then  he  must  be  an  imbecile  or  dVedulous  enthusiast,  J 
untruthful  and  unprofitable  ?  We  see  that  for  a  man  to  beUeve 
in  preternatural  incidents,  of  a  kind  admitted  by  the  common  behef 
of  his  time,  proves  nothing  against  his  general  truthfulness  and 
sagacity.    Nay,  we  see  that  even  while  affirming  such  preternatural 
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incidents,  he  may  with  profound  insight  seize  the  true  and  natural 
aspect  of  them,  the  aspect  which  will  su^•^'ive  and  profit  when  the 
miraculous  aspect  has  faded.  He  may  give  us,  in  the  very  same 
work,  current  ciTor  and  also  fruitful  and  profound  new  truth,  the 
error's  future  corrective. 


But  I  am  treating  of  these  matters  for  the  last  time.  And 
those  who  no  longer  admit,  in  religion,  the  old  basis  of  the  preter- 
natural, I  see  them  encountered  by  scruples  of  their  own,  as  well 
as  by  scruples  raised  by  their  opponents.  The  partisans  of  miracle 
require  them,  if  they  refuse  to  admit  miracle,  to  throw  aside  as 
imbecile  or  untruthful  all  their  instructors  and  inspirers  who  have 
admitted  it.  And  they  themselves  are  sometimes  afraid,  not  only  of 
being  called  inconsistent  and  insincere,  but  of  really  meriting  to  be 
called  so,  if  they  do  not  break  decidedly  with  the  religion  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  if  they  at  all  try  still  to  conform  to  it 
and  to  use  it.  I  have  now  before  me  a  remarkable  letter,  in  ^vhich 
the  writer  says — 

'*  There  is  nothing  I  and  many  others  should  like  l)etter  than  to  take 
service  as  ministers  in  the  Church  as  n  national  society  for  the  promotion  of 
goodness  ;  but  how  can  we  do  so,  when  we  have  first  to  declare  our  belief 
in  a  quantity  of  things  that  every  intelligent  man  rejects  T 

Now,  as  I  have  examined  the  question  whether  a  man  who 
rejects  miracles  must  break  with  St.  Paul  because  he  assorted 
them,  so  let  me,  before  I  end,  examine  the  question  whether  such 
a  man  must  break  with  the  Church  of  his  countrv  and  childhood. 
Certainly  it  is  a  strong  thing  to  suppose,  as  the  writer  of  the 
above-quoted  letter  supposes,  a  man  ta,king  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  who  accepts,  say,  the  view  of  Christianity  ofrer(-d  in 
•^* Literature  and  l>ogma."  For  the  Church  of  England  presents 
as  science,  and  as  necessary  to  salvation,  what  it  is  the  veiy  object 
of  that  book  to  show  to  be  not  science  and  not  necessarv  to  salva- 
tion.  And  at  ordination  a  man  is  required  to  declare  that  he,  too, 
accepts  this  for  science,  as  the  Church  does.  Fonnerly  a  deacon 
subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  a  declaration  that 
he  acknowledged  "  all  and  every  the  articles  therein  contained 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  A  clerk,  admitted  to  a 
benefice  with  cure,  declared  '*  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  the  matters  contained  in  the  Articles."  At  present,  I  think,  all 
that  is  required  is  a  general  consent  to  whatever  is  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
tains the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Eighth  Article  declares  the 
Three  Creeds  to  be  science,  science  "  thoroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed."  Now,  whether  one  professes  an  "  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent"  to  this  Article,  or  merely  "a  general  consent"  to 
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it,  one  certainly,  by  consenting  to  it  at  all,  professes  to  receive 
the  Three  Creeds  as  science,  and  as  true  science.  And  this  is  the 
very  point  where  it  is  important  to  be  expUcit  and  firm.  Whatever 
else  the  Three  Creeds  may  be,  they  are  not  science,  truly  formu- 
lating the  Christian  reUgion.  And  no  one  who  feels  convinced 
that  they  are  not,  can  sincerely  say  that  he  gives  even  a  general 
consent  to  the  Eighth  Article,  or  can  at  present,  therefore,  be 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  obstacle,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  a  test  which  Ues  outside 
of  the  Ordination  Service  itself.  The  test  is  a  remnant  of  the 
system  of  subscriptions  and  tests  once  employed  so  vigorously,  and 
was  meant  as  a  reduction  and  alleviation  of  that  old  yoke.  But  it 
has  a  great  power  of  exclusion.  If  it  were  possible  for  Liberal 
politicians  ever  to  deal  seriously  with  reUgion,  they  would  turn 
their  minds  to  the  removal  of  a  test  of  this  sort,  instead  of  playing 
with  poUtical  dissent  or  marriage  with  a  deceased  '^^dfe's  sister. 
The  Ordination  Service  itself,  on  a  man's  entrance  into  orders,  and 
the  use  of  the  Church  services  afterwards,  are  a  sufficient  engage- 
ment. There  are  things  in  the  Ordination  Service  which  one  might 
wish  otherwise.  Some  of  them  are  matters  of  taste.  The  intro-  / 
duction  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  is  a  part,  no  doubt,  of  all  that  / 
lion  and  unicorn  business  which  is  too  plentiful  in  our  Prayer  ' 
Book,  on  which  Dr.  NeA\Tnan  has  showered  such  exquisite  raillery, 
and  of  which  only  the  PhiUstine  element  in  our  race  prevents  our 
seeing  the  ridiculousness.  If  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  is  to  be 
taken  at  all,  it  should  be  taken  before  the  civil  magistrate.  But  apart 
from  such  mere  mattcre  of  taste,  there  is  the  requirement,  in  the 
Ordering  of  Deacons,  of  a  declaration  of  unfeigned  beUef  in  all  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Perhaps 
this  declaration  can  have  a  construction  put  upon  it  which  makes 
it  admissible.  But  by  its  form  of  expression  it  recalls,  and  seems 
to  adopt,  the  narrow  and  letter-bound  ^4ews  of  BibKcal  inspiration 
formerly  prevalent^ — prevalent  with  the  Fathers  as  well  as  with  the 
Reformers — ^but  which  are  now,  I  suppose,  generally  abandoned.  I 
imagine  the  clergy  themselves  would  be  glad  to  substitute  for  this 
declaration  the  words  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests,  where  the  candi- 
date declares  himself  "  pci-suaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
sufficiently  all  doctrine  required  for  eternal  salvation  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ."  These  words  present  no  difficulty,  nor  is  there 
any  other  serious  difficulty,  that  I  can  see,  raised  by  the  Ordination 
Service  for  either  priests  or  deacons.  The  declaration  of  general 
consent  to  the  Articles  is  another  matter ;  and  probably  in  the 
present  temper  of  men's  minds  it  could  not  easily  be  got  rid  of. 

The  last  of  Butler's  jottings  in  his  memorandum-book  is  a 
prayer  to  be  deUvered  "  from  offendiculum  of  scrupulousness."  He 
was  quite  right.  Rehgion  is  a  matter  where  scmpulousness  has  been 
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far  too  active,  producing  most  serious  mischief,  and  where  it  is 
singularly  out  of  place.    I  am  the  last  person  to  wish  to  deny  it. 
Those  who  declared  their  consent  to  the  Articles  long  ago,  and  who 
are  usefully  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  would  in  my 
opinion  do  very  ill  to  disquiet  themselves  about  having  given  a  con- 
sent to  the  Ai-ticles  formerly,  when  things  had  not  moved  to  the  point 
where  they  are  now,  and  did  not  appear  to  men's  minds  as  they  now 
appear.  **  Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,"  should  in  these  cases  be  a 
man's  motto.     The  Church  is  properly  a  national  society  for  the 
promotion  of  goodness ;  for  him  it  is  such ;  he  ministers  in  it  as 
such.     He  has  never  to  use  the  Articles,  never  to  rehearse  them. 
He  has  to  rehearse  the  prayers  and  services  of  the  Church.     Much 
of  these  he  may  rehearse  as  the  literal,  beautiful  rendering  of  what 
he  himself  feels  and  believes.     The  rest  he  may  rehearse  as  an 
approximative  rendering  of  it — as  language  thrown  out  by  other 
men,  in  other  times,  at  immense  objects  which  deeply  engaged 
their  affections  and  awe,  and  which  deeply  engage  his  also ;  objects 
concerning  which,   moreover,  adequate  statement  is  impossible. 
To  him,  therefore,  this  approximative  part  of  the  prayers  and 
services  which  he  rehearses  will  be  poetiy.     It  is  a  great  error 
to  think  that  whatever  is  thus  perceived  to  be  poetry  ceases  to  be 
available  in  religion.     The  noblest  races  are  those  which  know 
how  to  make  the  most  serious  use  of  poetry. 

But  the  Articles  are  plain  prose.  They  are  a  precise  profession 
of  belief,  formulated  by  men  of  our  own  nation  three  hundred 
years  ago.  in  regard,  amongst  other  things,  to  parts  of  those  services 
of  the  Cliurcli  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  At  all  points 
the  Articles  are,  and  must  be,  inadequate  ;  but  into  the  question  of 
their  general  inadequacy  we  need  not  now  enter.  One  point  is 
sufficient.  They  present  the  Creeds  as  science,  exact  science ;  and 
this,  at  the  present  time  of  day,  many  a  man  cannot  accept.  He 
cannot,  then,  profess  to  accept  it;  cannot,  consequently,  take  orders. 

But  it  is  easy  for  such  a  man  to  exaggerate  to  himself  the 
barrier  between  him  and  popular  religion.  It  is  not  so  great  as  he 
may  suppose;  and  it  is  expedient  for  him  rather  to  think  it  less 
great  than  it  is  than  more  great.  It  will  insensibly  dwindle,  the 
more  that  he,  and  other  serious  men  who  think  as  he  does,  strive 
60  far  as  they  can  to  act  as  if  it  did  not  exist ;  it  wiU  stand  stiff  and 
bristUng  the  more  they  act  as  if  it  were  insurmountable.  The 
Church  of  our  coimtry  is  to  be  considered  as  a  national  Cihiutiaii 
society  for  the  promotion  of  goodness^  to  which  a  man  oumot 
but  wish  well,  and  in  which  he  might  rqoioe  to  miiiirter.  Tas 
right-judging  mind,  the  cardinal  pointe.  of 
member  or  the  minister  of  fiach  a 
by  right€oum€88  and  Righteausneu  hjf 
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righteousness — there  is  the  sum  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Righteous- 
ness by  Jesus  Christ — there  is  the  sum  of  the  New!     For  popular 
reUgion  the  cardinal  points  of  behef  are  a  good  deal  more  numei'ous. 
Not  without  adding  many  othere  could  it  manage  to  benefit  by  the 
first-named  two.     But  the  first-named  two  have  its  adherence.     In 
the  very  effort  to  benefit  by  them  it  has  added  all  the  rest.     The 
services  of  the  Church  are  full  of  direct  recognitions  of  the  two 
really  essential  points  of  Christian  belief:  salvation  by  righteousness 
and  righteousness  by  Jesus  Chnst.     They  are  full,  too,  of  what  may 
be  called  approximate  recognitions  of  them ;  efibrts  of  the  human 
mind,  in   its   gradual   growth,  to  develop  them,  to  fix  them,  to 
buttress   them,   to   make   them,  clearer  to  itself,  to  bring  them 
nearer,  by  the  addition  of  miracle  and  metaphysic.   This  is  poetry. 
Tlie  Articles  say  that  this  poetry  is  hteral  truth.     But  the  Articles 
are  no  more  a  real  element  oi  the   Prayer  Book   than  Brady 
and  Tate's  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  now  happily 
been  expelled.   And  even  while  the  Articles  continue  to  stand  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  yet  a  layman  can  use  it  as  if  they  and  their 
definitions  did  not  exist.      To  be  ordained,  however,    one   must 
adhere  to  their  definitions.     But  mil  a  layman,  since  he  is  free, 
would  a  clergyman,  if  he  Avere  free,  desire  to  abandon  the  use 
of  all  those  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  approximative  recognitions  of  its  two  central  truths,  and 
as  poetry  ?     Must  all  such  parts  one  day,  as  our  experience  widens 
and  this  view  of  their  character  comes  to  prevail,  be  eliminated 
from   our  pubhc   worship  ]     The   question   is   a  most  important 
one. 

For  although  the  Comtists,  by  the  mouth  of  their  most  eloquent 
spokesman,  tell  us  that  '*  'tis  the  pedantry  of  sect  alone  which 
can  dare  to  monopolize  to  a  special  creed  those  precious  heirlooms 
of  a  common  race,"  the  ideas  and  power  of  rehgion,  and  propose 
to  re-make  religion  for  us  with  new  and  improved  personages  and 
rites  and  words,  yet  it  is  certain  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  won- 
derful power  of  habit  tells,  and  that  the  power  of  rehgious  ideas 
over  us  does  not  spring  up  at  call,  but  is  intimately  dependent 
upon  particular  names  and  practices  and  forms  of  expression  which 
have  gone  along  with  it  ever  since  we  can  remember,  and  which 
have  created  special  sentiments  in  us.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
eloquent  spokesman  of  the  Comtists  is  mistaken ;  that  the  power 
of  religion  does  of  nature  belong,  in  a  unique  way,  to  the  Bible 
-and  to  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  no  pedantry  of  sect  which  affii*ms 
thisi  but  experience.  Yet  evea  were  it  as  he  supposes,  and  Christi- 
ssitj  wer6  not  the  one  pioper  bringer-in  of  righteousness  and  of 
ike  xeign  of  the  SointiM    •  of  eternal  life,  and  they  were  to  be  got 

lewlumSb  JumI  leamt  all  we  know  about 

be  taught  them  in  some 
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other  guise,  by  some  other  iustnictor,  would  be  ahnost  impossible. 
Habits  and  associations  are  not  fonned  in  a  dayv  Even  if  the 
very  young  have  time  enough  before  them  to  learn  to  associate 
religion  with  new  personages  and  precepts,  the  middle-aged  and 
the  old  have  not,  and  must  shrink  from  such  an  endeavour.  Mane 
nohhcum^  Domine,  nam  advesperascit. 

Nay,  so  prodigious  a  revolution  does  the  changing  the  whole  form 
and  feature  of  religion  turn  out  to  be,  that  it  unsettles  all  other 
things  too,  and  brings  back  chaos ;  and  when  it  happens,  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  society  to  which  it  happens  are  disintegrated,  and  men 
have  to  begin  again.  This  is  Avhat  took  place  when  ChristiaDitj- 
superseded  the  old  rehgion  of  the  Pagan  world.  People  may  say 
that  there  is  a  fund  of  ideas  common  to  all  religions,  at  least  to  all 
religions  of  superior  and  civiUzed  races,  and  that  the  personages 
and  precepts,  the  fonn  and  feature,  of  one  such  religion  may  be 
exchanged  for  those  of  another,  or  for  those  of  some  new.  religion 
devised  by  an  enlightened  eclecticism,  and  that  the  world  may  go 
on  all  the  while  without  much  disturbance.  There  were  philo- 
sophers who  thought  so  when  Paganism  was  going  out  and 
Christianity  coming  in.  But  they  were  wrong.  The  whole 
civilization  of  the  Roman  world  was  disintegrated  by  the  change, 
and  men  had  to  begin  again.  So  immense  is  the  sentiment  created 
by  the  things  to  which  we  have  been  used  in  religion,  so  profound 
is  the  wrencli  at  parting  with  them,  so  incalculable  is  the  trouble 
and  distraction  caused  by  it.  Now,  we  can  liardly  conceive  modern 
civilization  breaking  up  as  the  Konian  did,  and  men  beginning 
again  as  they  did  in  tlie  fifth  centuiy.  But  the  improbability  of 
this  implies  the  improbability  of  our  seeing  all  the  form  and  feature 
of  Christianity  chsappear,  of  the  religion  of  Christendom.  For  so 
vast  a  revolution  would  this  be,  that  it  would  involve  the  other. 

These  considerations  are  of  force,  I  tliink,  in  regard  to  all  radical 
change  in  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  has  created  senti- 
ments deeper  than  we  can  see  and  measure.  Our  feeling  does  not 
connect  itself  with  (mji  language  about  righteousness  and  religion, 
but  with  that  language.  Very  much  of  it  we  can  all  use  in  its  literal 
acceptation.  But  the  question  is  as  to  those  parts  which  we  cannot. 
Of  course  those  who  still  take  them  literally  will  still  use  them. 
But  for  us  also,  who  no  longer  put  the  literal  meaning  on  than 
which  others  do,  and  which  we  ourselves  once  did,  they  retains 
power,  and  something  in  us  vibrates  to  them.  And  not  mijiud|f» 
For  these  old  forms  of  expression  were  men's  sincere  attempt  toflit 
forth  with  due  honour  what  we  honour  also,  and  the 
attempt  gives  a  beauty  and  an  emotion  to  the  wcnds 
them  poetiy.  The  Creeds  are  in  this  way  an  9t 
the  utmost,  by  assigning  to  him  all  the  char* 
kind  seemed  to  confer  exaltation,  Jesus  Ck 
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Apostles'  Creed  the  popular  science  of  Christianity,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  its  learned  science  ;  and  in  one  view  of  them  they  are  so. 
But  in  another  and  a  better  view  of  them  they  are,  the  one  its 
popular  poetry,  the  other  its  learned  or — to  borrow  the  word  which 
Schopenhauer  appUed  to  Hegel's  philosophy — ^its  scholastic  poetry. 
The  one  exalts  Jesus  by  concrete  images,  the  other  by  an  imagi- 
native play  of  abstract  ideas.  They  are  the  august  amplifications 
and  high  elucidations,  which  came  naturally  to  the  human  spirit 
working  in  love  and  awe  upon  this  inexhaustible  theme  of  pro- 
found truth  :  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  As  such  they  are 
poetry  for  us,  and  poetry  consecrated,  moreover,  by  having  been 
on  the  tongue  of  all  our  forefathers  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
on  our  own  ever  since  we  were  bom.  As  such,  then,  we  cemfeel 
them,  even  when  we  no  longer  take  them  Uterally ;  while,  as 
approximations  to  a  profound  truth,  Ave  can  use  them.  We  cannot 
call  them  science,  as  the  Articles  would  have  us,  but  we  can  still 
feel  them  and  still  use  them.  And  if  we  can  do  this  witl|  the  Creeds, 
still  more  can  we  do  it  with  the  rest  of  the  services  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  As  to  the  veiy  and  true  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion 
— the  beUef  that  salvation  is  by  righteousness,  and  that  righteous- 
ness is  by  Jesus  Christ — Ave  are,  in  fact,  at  one  with  the  reUgious 
world  in  general.  As  to  the  true  object  of  the  Church,  that  it  is 
the  promotion  of  goodness,  we  are  at  one  with  them  also.  And  as 
to  the  form  and  wording  of  reUgion,  a  form  and  wording  conse- 
crated by  so  many  years  and  memories,  we  need  not  break  with 
them  either.  They  and  we  can  remain  in  sympathy.  Some  changes 
will  no  doubt  befall  the  Prayer-Book  services  as  time  goes  on. 
Certain  things  will  drop  away,  other  things  will  replace  them. 
But  such  change  will  happen,  not  in  a  sweeping  way;  it  will 
come  very  gradually,  and  by  the  general  wish.  It  will  be  brought 
about,  not  by  a  spirit  of  scrupulosity,  innovation,  and  negation, 
but  by  a  prevalent  impulse  to  express  in  our  Church  services 
somewhat  which  is  not  sufficiently  expressed  there  already. 

After  all,  our  gi-eat  confirmation  in  believing  that  the  cardinal 
points  of  our  religion  are  far  fewer  and  simpler  than  is  commonly 
(supposed,  is  that  such  was  surely  the  belief  of  Jesus  himself.  And 
in  like  manner,  the  great  reason  for  continuing  to  use  the  familiar 
language  of  the  religion  around  us,  as  poetry  and  as  approximative 
language,  although  we  cannot  take  it  literally,  is  that  such  was 
the  practioe  of  Jesus.  For  evidently  it  was  so.  And  evidently 
•gftini,  tlia  tmiUfrijltit  lllilWgipreh^ision  of  him  and  of  his  meaning,  b^ 

Q  such  having  been  his  practice. 

-^  of  its  plainly  leading  to  such 

«  it  was  the  best  way 

"4-new  reUgious 

lat  popular 
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religion  could  be  transformed ;  but  by  keeping  the  old  language 
and  images,  and  as  far  as  possible  conveying  into  them  the  soul  of 
the  new  Christian  ideal. 

When  Jesus  talked  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  glory  with 
the  holy  angels,  setting  the  good  on  his  right  hand  and  the  bad 
on  his  left,  and  sending  away  the  bad  into  everlasting  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  was  he  speaking  literally,  and 
did  he  mean  that  all  this  would  actually  happen  t  Popular 
reUgion  supposes  so.  But  very  many  reUgious  people,  even  now, 
suppose  that  he  was  but  using  the  figures  of  Messianic  judgment 
famihar  to  his  hearers,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  his  main  point: 
what  sort  of  spirit  and  of  practice  did  really  tend  to  salvatioD, 
and  what  did  not.  And  surely  almost  every  one  must  perceive, 
that  when  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples  of  their  sitting  on  thronee 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or  of  their  drinking  new  wine 
with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  w^as  adopting  their  material 
images  and  beUefs,  and  was  not  speaking  Uterally.  Yet  his  thus 
adopting  tneir  material  images  and  behefs  could  not  but  confinn 
the  disciples  in  them.  And  so  it  did,  and  Christendom  after  them ; 
yet  in  this  way,  apparently,  Jesus  chose  to  proceed.  But  some  one 
may  say  that  Jesus  used  this  language  because  he  himself  shared 
the  materialistic  notions  of  his  disciples  about  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  thought  that  coming  upon  the  clouds  and  sitting  upon 
thrones  and  drinking  wine  would  really  occur  in  it,  and  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  so.  And  yet  there  are  plain  signs  that  this 
cannot  be  the  right  account  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  did  not  really 
share  their  beliefs,  or  conceive  tlie  kingdom  of  God  as  they  did. 
For  they  manifestly  thought,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  and  after 
their  Master's  death  as  well  as  before  it,  that  this  kingdom  was  to 
be  a  sudden,  miraculous,  outward  transformation  of  things,  which 
was  to  come  about  very  soon  and  in  their  own  hfetime.  And  they 
themselves  report  Jesus  saying  what  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  this.  They  report  him  describing  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an 
inward  change  requiring  to  be  spread  over  an  immense  time,  and 
coming  about  by  natural  means  and  gradual  gro^vth,  not  suddenly, 
miraculously.  He  compares  it  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  a 
handful  of  leaven  ;  he  says :  **So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  a  man 
may  cast  seed  in  the  ground,  and  may  go  to  bed  and  get  up  night 
and  day,  and  the  seed  shoots  and  extends  he  knoweth  not  how." 
He  told  his  disciples  that  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  had  to 
be  preached  to  the  tchole  world.  The  whole  world  must  first  be 
evangelized,  no  work  of  one  generation,  but  of  centuries;  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  should  the  eiidj  the  last  day,  the  grand 
transfonnation  of  which  their  heads  were  so  full,  finally  come. 
True,  they  also  make  him  speak  as  if  he  fancied  this  end  to  be  as 
near  as  they  did.    But  it  is  quite  manifest  that  he  spoke  to  theirv 
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at  different  times,  of  two  ends ;  one,  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state 
and  nation,  which  any  one  who  could  "  discern  the  signs  of  that 
time  "  might  foresee ;  the  other,  the  end  of  the  world,  the  instate- 
ment  of  God's  kingdom ;  and  that  they  confused  the  two  ends 
together.  Undeniably,  therefore,  he  saw  things  in  a  way  veiy 
different  frdm  theirs,  and  much  truer.  And  if  he  uses  their 
materializing  language  and  imageiy,  it  cannot  have  been  because 
lie  shared  their  illusions.     And  yet  he  uses  it. 

And  the  more  we  examine  the  language  of  the  Gospels,  the  more 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  not  language  all  of  the  speaker's  own,  and  / 

.  invented  by  him  for  the  fii-st  time,  but  to  be  full  of  reminiscence  1 
and  quotation.  How  deeply  the  speakers'  minds  are  inoculated 
with  the  contents  of  one  or  two  chaptera  in  Daniel,  everybody 
knows.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  anything  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  main  pivot  on  which  all 
that  is  said  turns,  is  suppUed  by  half-a-dozen  veiises  of  Daniel. 
"  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed,  and  shall  stand  for  ever.  There  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that 
time.  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient 
of  days  did  sit ;  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days ;  the 
judgment  was  set  and  the  books  were  opened.  And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  The 
language  of  this  group  of  texts,  I  say,  governs  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  speakers.  The  disciples  use  it  Uterally ;  Jesus 
uses  it  as  poetry ;  but  all  use  it. 

The  texts  from  Daniel  every  one  knows.  But  unless  a  man  has 
a  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  prophets,  he  can  have  no 
notion,  I  sthink,  how  verj''  much  in  the  speeches  of  Jesus  is  not 
original  language  of  liis  own,  but  is  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  religious  language  on  wliich  he  and  his  hearers  had 
been  nourished — adopted  by  him,  and  with  a  sense  of  his  o\vn  com- 
municated to  it.  There  is  hardly  a  trait  in  the  great  apocalyptic 
speech  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  has  not 
its   original  in  some  prophet.     Even  where  the  scope  of  Jesus  is 

,  most  profoundly  new  and  his  own,  his  phrase  is  still,  as  far  as  may 
be,  old.  In  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  his  new  covenant 
is  a  phrase  from  the  admirable  and  forward-pointing  prophecy  of 
the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah.  The  covenant  in  my  blood  points 
to  Exodus,  and  probably,  also,  to  an  expression  in  that  strange  but 
then  popular  medley,  the  book  of  Zechariah.  These  phrases, 
famihar  to  himself  and  his  hearers,  Jesus  wilUngly  adopted. 

But  if  we  confine  to  the  Old  Testament  alone  our  search  for 
parallel  passages,  wo  shall  have  a  quite  insufficient  notion  of  the 
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extent  to  which  the  language  of  Jesus  is  not  his  own  original 
language,  but  language  and    images    adopted  from  what  was 
current  at  the  time.      It  is  this  which  gives  such  pre-eminent 
value  to  the .  Book  of  Enoch.    That  book — quoted,  as  eveiy  one 
will  remember,  in  the  Epistle  of   Jude— explains  what  would 
certainly  appear,  if  we  had  not  this  explanation,  to  be  an  enlarge- 
ment and  heightening  by  Jesus,  in  speaking  about  the  end  of  the 
world,  of  the  materialistic  data  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament 
If  he  thus  added  to  them,  it  may  be  said,  he  must  surely  have 
taken  them  hterally.     But  the  Book  of  Enoch  exhibits  the  further 
stage  reached  by  these  data  between  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,   when  the  Book  of    Daniel  was 
written,  and  the  latter  decades  to  which  belongs  the  Book  of  EnocL 
And  this  further  growth  of  Messianic  language  and  imagexy  it 
was,  with  which  the  minds  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  were 
familiar.      And  in  speaking  to  them  he  had  to  deal  with  this 
&miliarity.    Uncanonical,  therefore,  though  the  book  be — ^for  it 
came  too  late,  and  perhaps  contains  things  too  strange,  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Canon — it  is  full  of  interest,  and  every  one  should 
read  it.    The  Hebrew  original  and  the  Greek  version,  as  is  well 
known,  are  lost ;  but  the  book  passed  into  the  ^Ethiopic  Bible,  and 
an  iEthiopic  manuscript  of  it  was  brought  to  this  country  from 
Abyssinia  by  Bruce  the  traveller.     The  first  translator  and  editor 
of  it,  Archbishop  Laurence,  did  his  work,  Orientalists  say,  impe^ 
fectly,  and  the  English  version  cannot  be  trusted.     There  is  an 
excellent  German  version;  but  I  wish  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  who  is,  I  believe,  an  iEthiopic  scholar,  would  give  us 
the  book  correctly  in  English. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  has  the  names  and  terms  wliich  are  alreadv 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Old  Testament :  Head  or  Ancient  of  days. 
Son  of  man,  Son  of  God,  Messiah.  It  has  in  frequent  use  a 
designation  for  God,  the  Lord  of  Spirits ^  and  designations  for  the 
Messiah,  the  Chosen  One,  the  Just  One,  which  we  come  upon  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  wliicli  the  New  Testament  did  not  get  from 
the  Old.  It  has  the  angels  accompanying  the  Son  of  Man  to  judji^- 
ment,  and  the  Son  of  Man  "  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glorj'." 
It  has,  again  and  again,  the  well-known  phrase  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment :  the  day  of  judgment ;  it  has  its  outer  darkness  and  its  hell- 
fire.  It  has  its  beautiful  expression,  children  of  light.  These 
additions  to  the  Old  Testament  language  had  passed,  when  Jesus 
came,  into  the  religion  of  the  time.  He  did  not  make  them,  but 
he  found  them  and  used  them.  He  employed,  as  sanctions  of  his 
doctrine,  his  contemporaries'  ready-made  notions  of  hell  and 
judgment,  just  as  Socrates  did.  He  talked  of  the  outer  darkness 
and  the  unquenchable  fire,  as  Socrates  talked  of  the  rivers  of 
Tartarus.    And  often,  when  Jesus  used  phrases  which  now  seem 
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to  us  to  be  his  own,  ho  was  adopting  phrases  made  current 
by  the  Book  of  Enoch.  When  he  said  :  **  It  were  better  for 
that  man  he  had  never  been  born ;"  when  he  said  :  "  Rejoice 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven ;''  when  he  said : 
"Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven ;"  when  he  said  :  "  The  brother  shall  deUver  up 
the  brother  to  death  and  the  father  the  child ;"  when  he  said : 
**  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father,"  he  was  remembeiing  the  book  of  Enoch.  When 
he  said  :  "  Tell  it  to  the  church;*^  when  he  said  to  Peter:  **  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it " — expressions  which,  because  of 
the  word  church,  some  reject  and  others  make  the  foundation  for 
the  most  illusory  pretensions — Jesus  was  but  recalling  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  In  that  book  the  expression,  the  company  or  congregation 
(in  Greek  eccleftia)  of  tlie  just  or  righteous,  the  destined  rulei*s  of 
the  coming  kingdom  of  the  saints,  has  become  a  consecrated 
phi-ase.  The  Messiah,  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  Just 
One ;  *'  the  company  of  the  just "  are  those  who  follow  the  Just 
One,  his  company  or  ecclesia.  When  Peter,  therefore,  made  his 
ardent  declaration  of  faith,  Jesus  said  :  "  Rock  is  thy  name,  and 
on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  company,  and  the  power  of  death 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Behold  at  its  source  the  colossal 
inscription  round  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s :  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  supei* 
hanc  jyetrani  a'dljicaho  ecclesiam  meam  ! 

But  the  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  we 
should  avoid  violent  revolution  in  the  words  and  externals  of 
reUgion.  Profound  sentiments  are  connected  with  them ;  they 
are  aimed  at  the  highest  good,  however  imperfectly  apprehended. 
Their  fonn  often  gives  them  beauty,  the  associations  which  cluster 
around  them  give  them  always  pathos  and  solemnity.  They  are 
to  be  used  as  poetry ;  while  at  the  same  time  to  purge  and  raise 
our  view  of  that  ideal  at  which  they  are  aimed,  should  be  our 
incessant  endeavour.  Else  the  use  of  them  is  mere  dilettantism. 
We  should  seek,  therefore,  to  use  them  as  Jesus  did.  How  freely 
Jesus  himself  used  them,  Ave  see.  Yet  what  a  difiFerence  between 
the  meaning  he  put  upon  them  and  the  meaning  put  upon  them 
by  the  Jews !  In  hoAv  general  a  sense  alone  can  it  with  truth 
be  said,  that  he  and  even  his  disciples  had  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  final  aim !  How  imperfectly  did  his  disciples 
apprehend  him ;  hoAV  imperfectly  must  they  have  reported  him  I 
But  the  result  has  justified  his  way  of  proceeding.  For  while  he 
carried  Avith  him,  so  far  as  was  possible,  his  disciples,  and  the 
world  after  them,  and  all  who  even  now  see  liim  through  the  eyes 
of  those  first  generations,  he  yet  also  marked  his  real  meaning  so 
indelibly,  that  it  shows  and  shines  out,  to  satisfy  all  whom,  as  time 
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"J  goes  on,  and  experience  widens,  and  more  tilings  are  known,  tie 
old  imperfect  apprehension  dissatisfieB.  And  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  rejection  of  all  the  poetry  of  poptilar  religion  is 
necessary  or  advisable  now,  any  more  than  when  Jesus  came. 
But  it  ia  an  aim  which  may  well  indeed  bo  pursued  with   enthu- 

4"  eiasm,  to  make  his  tme  meaning,  in  using  it,  emerge  and  prevail. 
For  the  immense  pathos,  so  perpetually  enlarged  upon,  of  liia 
life  and  death,  does  really  culminate  here :  that  Christians  ha\f 

^  *o  profoundly  misunderstood  him.  Aijd  perhaps  1  may  seem 
^  to  have  said  in  tliis  essay  a  great  deal  about  what  was  merely 
poetry  to  liim,  hut  too  littlo  about  what  was  his  I'eal  meaning. 
u  What  this  was,  however,  I  have  tried  to  hruig  out  elsewhert,^ 
Yet  for  fear,  from  my  silence  about  it  here,  this  essay  should 
eeem  to  want  due  balance,  let  me  end  ^vith  what  a  man  wLo 
writes  it  downl  for  himself,  and  meditates  ou  it,  and  entitles  it 

I  Christ's  vfUgion,  will  not,  perhaps,  go  far  wrong.  It  is  but  a  series 
of  Tvell-known  saj-ings  of  Jesus  himself,  as  the  Gospels  deliver 
them  to  us.  But  by  putting  them  together  in  the  following  way. 
and  connecting  them,  we  enable  ourselves,  I  think,  to  understand 
better  both  what  he  himself  meant,  and  how  his  disciples  canifl 
"witli  ease,  taking  the  sayings  aiugly  and  interpreting  them  by  the 
Kght  of  their  preconceptions,  to  mistoke  them.  We  must  begin, 
Burely,  with  that  wherewith  both  ho  and  they  began — with  that 
wherewith  Christianity  itself  begins,  and  wherein  it  ends:  "tlit; 
kingdom  of  God." 

The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God  U  at  luind;  change  the 
inner  man  and  believe  the  good  neirs. 

He  that  hdievelh  hath  etet-nal  life.  He  that  hearetk  my  tcord,  and 
helieveth  Him  that  tent  vie,  hath  eternal  life,  and  comelh  not  into  judg- 
ment, but  hath  pmned  from  deatli  to  life.  Verilg,  eerily,  I  gay  unto  yoa, 
The  hour  Cometh  and  now  ie,  vrhen  the  dead  ihall  hiar  t/ie  voice  of  Hi 
Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  sliall  live. 

I  am  come  forth  from  God  and  am  here,  for  1  have  not  come  of  myself, 
but  He  sent  me.  No  tnan  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Fat/ier  that  sent 
me  draw  him ;  and  1  wilt  rai»e  him  up  in  the  last  day.  He  that  w  of 
God  lieareth  the  words  of  God ;  my  doctrine  w  not  mine  hut  Hit  that 
sent  me.     He  that  receiveth  me  receivetli  Him  thai  sent  me. 

And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  )J0(  what  I  sayf  Jf  ^ 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  tliem.  Cleanse  that  trhich 
is  within  ;  the  evil  thoughts  from  jcithin,  from  the  heart,  they  defile  the 
man,  Andwhy  teest  thou  (he  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  per- 
ecinest  not  the  beam  tJiat  is  in  thine  o^vn  eye  ?  Take  heed  to  yourselve* 
against  insincerity  ;  God  knoKeth  your  liearta  ;  blessed  are  the  pure  tn 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Come  unto  me,  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy-burdened,  and  1  tciU  giet 
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you  rest  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  that  I  am  mild  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
kindly,  and  my  burden  light. 

I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  to  tne  shall  never  hunger,  and 
fie  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  I  am  tlie  living  bread ;  as  the 
living  Father  sent  me,  and  I  lice  by  tlie  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.  It  is  tlie  spirit  that  maketh  live,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing ;  the  words  which  I  have  said  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life.  If  a  man  keep  my  word,  he  shall  never  see  death.  My  slieep 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  diem,  and  they  follow  me,  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish. 

If  a  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall 
also  my  servant  be.  Whosoever  doth  not  carry  his  cross  and  come  after  me, 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  renounce 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
and  the  sake  of  the  good  news,  the  sam^e  shall  save  it.  For  what  is  a 
man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  but  lose  himself,  be  mulcted  of 
himself  ?  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.  The  Son  of  man  catne  not  to  be  served  but  ta 
serve,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  7nany. 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he 
die,  shall  live ;  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  on  'me  sliall  never  die. 
I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  tlmt  ye  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.  I  cast  out  devils  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  ; 
and  tfie  third  day  I  shall  be-perfected.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more ;  but  ye  see  me^  because  I  live  and  ye  sliall  live.  If  ye 
keep  my  commandments  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love,  like  as  I  have  kept 
my  Father  s  commandments  and  abide  in  His  love.  He  tluit  loveth  me 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father 
loill  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him. 

I  am  the  good  shepherd ;  the  good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  tlie 
sheep.  A  nd  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also 
must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  be  one  flock,  one  shepherd.  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father  s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom. 

My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  7iot 
with  observation ;  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Where- 
unto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustards 
seed,  which  a  man  took  and  cast  into  his  garden,  and  it  grew,  and  waxed 
a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  tlie  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it.  It  is 
like  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till 
the  wliole  was  leavened.  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God^  as  a  man  may  cast 
seed  in  the  ground,  and  may  go  to  bed  and  get  up  night  and  day,  and 
the  seed  shoots  and  extends  he  knoweth  not  how. 
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And  tliis  good  news  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  vhoU 
worlds  for  a  witness  to  all  luUions  ;  and  then  shall  Hie  end  come. 


i 


With  this  construction  in  his  thoughts  to  govern  his  use  of  it, 
Jesus  loved  and  freely  adopted  the  common  wording  and  imagery 
of  the  popular  Jewish  religion.    In   dealing  with  tiie  populw 
reUgion  in  which  we  have  been  ourselves  bred,  we  may  the  more 
readily  follow  his  example,  inasmuch  as,  though  all  error  has  ita 
side  of  moral  danger,  yet  evidently  the  misconception  of  their 
religion  by  Christians  has  produced  no  such  grave  moral  perver-» 
sion  as  we  see  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
by  their  misconception  of  the  reUgion  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 
fault  of  popular  Christianity,  as  an  endeavour  after  righteousness  bjf 
Jesus  Christy  is  not,  like  the  fault  of  popular  Judaism  as  an  endea- 
vour   after  salvation  by  righteousness^  first  and  foremost  a  moral 
fault.    It  is  much  more  an  intellectual  one.    But  it  is  not  on 
that  account  insignificant.    Dr.  Mozley  urges,  that  "  no  inquiry  is 
obligatory  upon  religious  minds  in  matters  of  the  supernatural  and 
miraculous,"  because,  says  he,  though  "the  human  mind  must 
refuse  to  submit  to  anything  contrary  to  moral  sense  in  Scrip- 
ture," yet  "  there  is  no  moral  question  raised  by  the  fietct  of  a 
miracle,  nor   does  a  supernatural  doctrine  challenge  any  moral 
resistance."    As  if  there  were  no  possible  resistance  to  religiotu 
doctrines,  but  a  resistance  on  the  ground  of  their  immorality  I    As 
if  intellectual  resistance  to  them  counted  for  notliingl      The 
objections  to  popular  Chiistianity  are  not  moral  objections,  but 
intellectual  revolt  against  its  demonstrations  by  miracle  and  meta- 
physics.    To   be   intellectually  convinced  of  a  tiling's  want  of 
conformity  to  tnith  and  fact  is  surely  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
receiving  it,  even  though  there  be  no  moral  obstacle  added.     And 
no  moral  advantages  of  a  doctrine  can  avail  to  save  it,  in  presence 
of  the  intellectual  conviction  of  its  want  of  conformity  with  tnith 
and  fact.    And  if  the  want  of  conformity  exists,  it  is  sure  to  be  one 
day  found  out.     "Things  are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequences 
of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be;"  and  one  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  thing's  want  of  conformity  with  truth  and  fact  is,  that  sooner 
or  later  the  human  mind  perceives  it.    And  whoever  thinks  that 
the  gi'ound-belief  of  Christians  is  true  and  indispensable,  but  that 
in  the  account  they  give  of  it,  and  of  the  reasons  for  holding  it, 
there  is  a  want  of  conformity  with  truth  and  fact,  may  well  desire 
to  find  a  better  account  and  better  reasons,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  their  admission,  and  for  their  acquiring  some  strength  and 
consistency  in  men's  minds  against  the  day  when  the  old  means 
of  reliance  fail. 

But  meanwhile  the  ground-belief  of  all  Chriatiaub  whaUnFW  ■ 
count  they  may  give  to  themselves  of  its  son 
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itself  an  indestructible  basis  of  fellowship.  Whoever  believes  the 
final  triumph  of  Christianity,  the  Christianization  of  the  worid, 
to  have  all  the  necessity  and  grandeur  of  a  natural  law,  will  never 
lack  a  bond  of  profound  sympathy  with  popular  reUgion.  Compared 
with  agreement  and  difference  on  thispoint,  agreement  and  difference 
on  other  points  seem  trifling.  To  beUeve  that,  whoever  are  ignorant 
that  righteousness  is  salvation,  "  the  Eternal  shall  have  them  in 
derision ; "  to  believe,  whatever  may  be  the  substitute  offered  for 
the  righteousness  of  Jesus,  a  substitute  however  sparkling,  that 
"whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again;"  to  desire 
truly  "to  have  strength  to  escape  all  the  thiugs  which  shall 
come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man,"  is  the  one 
authentic  mark  and  seal  of  the  household  of  faith.  Those  who 
share  in  this  beUef  are  fellow-citizens  of  the  "  city  which  hath 
foimdations."  He  who  shares  it  not,  is  a  wanderer,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  in  "  the  waste  places  fertile  in  sorrow;"  a  wanderer  "  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none."  In  all  things  I  sought  rest;  then  the  Creator* 
of  all  things  gave  me  commandment  and  said :  Let  thy  dwelling  be  in 
Jacobs  and  thine  inheritance  in  Israel.  And  so  was  I  established  in 
Sion ;  likewise  in  the  beloved  city  he  gave  me  resty  and  in  Jerusalem  was 
my  poica*. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  SOXG  OF  BRUNANBOEH. 


THIS  Sae  oldEnglisIi  national  war-ode  is  found  in  the  chronicleB, 
under  the  date  937.  It  celebrates  the  victory  which  wm 
won  at  Brunauburb  in  Northumberland  by  King  Atbeletan  and  his 
brother  Edmund  over  the  allied  Scots  and  Danes  commanded  by 
Constantino  kdug  of  Scotland,  Ovren  of  Strathclyde,  and  the 
Danish  Aulaf  Sibtriceen. 


•  "  Atbelstan  King,  lord  of  earln,  giver  of  costly  gifts 
among  barons, .  and  bis  brother  Edmund  Atbeling — life- 
long glory  they  gain'd  in  the  strife  by  Brunaubttrb  with  the 
edges  of  their  swords.  They  clove  the  wall  of  shields ;  they 
bew'd  the  battle-shields  of  linden-wood  ;  with  hammer'd 
brands'  they  bew'd  them — these  sons  of  Edward. 

"  This  was  their  nobleness  from  those  that  went  before 
them,  that  they,  so  often,  in  combat  against  every  foemaa, 
should  guard  their  land,  their  hoards,  and  their  homes. 

"  The  spoilers  cringed" ;  the  Scottishmen  crouch'd ;  and 
the  ship-crews  fell :  they  were  doom'd  to  the  death;  the  field 
flow'f!  with  hlnnd  of  warrioTs,  from  when  the  min  on  hi^. 
the  mighty  star  in  the  morning-tide,  the  bright  lamp  of 
God  the  everlasting  Lord,  glided  over  earth,  even  until  this 
noble  creature  sank  to  hia  Betting, 
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^*  There  lay  stricken  down  by  the  spear  many  warrior- 
men  of  the  North, — shot  over  the  shield ;  many  a  Scots- 
man also,  full-wearied  with  war.  All  day  long  the  West 
Saxons, — their  chosen  men  in  companies, — foUow'd  on  the 
track  the  race  of  their  loathing ;  quickly  they  hacked  at  the 
fliere  from  behind — with  swords  sharpen'd  by  the  grind- 
stone. The  Mercians  stinted  not  their  hard  hand-play 
among  those  heroes,  that  along  with  Anlaf,  over  the  welter- 
ing waves,  in  the  bark's  bosom,  had  made  for  the  land.  In 
fight  they  were  doom'd  to  the  death.  There  lay  five  yoimg 
kings,  sword-silenced  on  the  war-field :  there  lay  seven 
earls  of  Anlaf — and  ravagers  innumerable — sea-men  and 
Scotsmen.  ** 

* 

"  The  Norse  leader  was  hunted  away ;  needs  must  he 
fly  to  the  stem  of  his  ship, — few  of  liis  own  were  with  him  : 
the  keel  drave  afloat';  the  king  fled  forth;  on  the  fallow 
flood  he  saved  his  life.  There  came  Ukewise  in  flight  to 
his  kith  in  the  North  the  wary*  Constantinus,  the  hoary 
warrior. 

''  No  need  had  he  to  boast  of  the  welcome  of  swords  ;  he 
was  forlorn  of  his  kin,  he  was  forlorn  of  liis  friends,  they 
were  felVd  *  on  that  throng'd  field,  slain  in  the  strife ;  and 
he  left  his  son  upon  the  place  of  slaughter,  woujids  had 
gash'd  him  into  pieces,  he  was  yet  yoimg  in  war. 

"  No  need  had  he  to  vaunt  of  the  carnage  of  axes,  that 
white-hair'd  Baron  !  that  aged  Traitor ! — nor  had  he,  nor 
any  more  had  Anlaf,  with  the  iniin  of  their  armies,  aught 
of  reason  for  laughter,  as  though  they  were  better  in  the 
worlcs  of  war,  in  tlie  struggle  of  standards  on  the  battle- 
ground, in  the  meeting  of  men  at  the  gathering  of  spears, 
in  the  wrestling  of  weapons,  whercAvithal  they  had  play'd 
on  the  field  of  slaughter  against  the  sons  of  Edward. 

"  Then  past  forth  a  red  remnant*  of  the  javelins,  the 
Northmen  in  their  nailed  barks,  on  the  sounding  sea,  over 
the  deep  water,  to  make  for  Dyflen',  for  Ireland  again — they 
were  shamed  in  their  souls.  But  the  brothers,  the  king, 
and  the  AtheUng,  both  together,  sought  their  kith  in  the 
land  of  the  West  Saxon,  rejoicing  in  battle. 

"Many  a  carcase  they  left  behind  them,  many  a  sallow 
skin  for  the  swarthy  raven  with  horny  beak  to  tear ;  the 
livid  corpse  they  left  behind  them  for  the  ern  with  white  tail 
to  gorge  as  carrion,  for  the  greedy  war-hawk,  and  for  that 
gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

"  Never  before  in  this  island  was  a  huger  slaughter  of 
men  fell'd  by  the  sword-edge  (among  those  of  which  the 
books  tell  UB,  the  ancient  clironiclers) — never  before — since 

3  Q 
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the  Angles  and  Saxon,  came  up  hither  from  the  East,  and 
over  the  broad  brine  sought  Britain  ;  when  haughty  war- 
smiths  overcame  the  Welsh-men,  and  earls  full  of  the  lust 
of  glory  gat  hold  of  the  land." 

Hallam  Texntsox. 


*  The  first  lines  of  the  original  are  quoted  to  show  the  alUte* 
ration,  and  the  swing  of  the  metre : — 

«  JEfhelfltAn  cyning :  eorU  drihten, 
Beoma  be4h-gif» :  and  his  brothor  eae, 
Eadmnnd  sbthdlixig :  ealdor-langne  tir ; 
Qeslogon  set  secoe :  sweorda  ecggnm, 
Ymbe  bmnanbnrh,*'  Ac. 

Mr.  Skeat  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  publish  the  subjoined  notes 
made  by  him  on  this  translation  of  mine : — 

1.  The  text  has  "  hamora  lafum/'  with  the  leavings  of  hammeis* 
A  sword  is  thus  called ;  it  is  what  is  left  after  the  hammer  has 
been  at  work.    **  Laf "  is  the  Lowland  Scottish  lave. 

2.  "  Crungun,"  cringed ;  the  same  word.  The  verb  was  once 
a  "  strong  **  one. 

3.  "  Cread,"  the  past  tense  of  crowds  to  push«  Margaret  Paston 
speaks  of  a  person  being  "  crod  in  a  barwe/'  Le.  pushed  along  in  a 
wheelbarrow. — Paston  Letters,  iii.  215.  Observe  the  use  of  croicdest 
and  croicdf/ng  in  Cliaucer's  "  Man  of  Law's  Talc,"  11.  296,  290  :— 

"  0  firste  movyng  cmol  firmament. 
With  thi  diamal  swough  that  crowdcst  ay, 
And  hurlest  al  fro  oat  to  Occident 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thyn  crowdyng  setto  tho  heven  in  such  array/'  A'c. 

4.  "So  froda,''  the  aged  (literally);  the  pnident  (metaphori- 
cally). 

5.  "Freonda  gefylled,"  lit.  deprived,  by  felling,  of  his  friends; 
an  awkward  expression,  but  the  only  literal  translation  which  is 
strictly  sanctioned  by  grammar.  "  Amicorum  csesonun "  would 
have  been  "  freonda  gefylledra." 

6.  '*Dreorig  laf."  Here  '*laf"  is  the  Scottish  lave,  as  before. 
"Dreorig"  is  the  modern  dreary y  but  the  usual  sense,  in  our 
oldest  writings,  is  dripping  with  gore^  fro  m  the  substantive  *'  dreor,'' 
gore. 

7.  Dublin. — In  Barbour's  *'  Bruce  "  it  is  spelt  **  Devilling." 
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IN  a,  review  of  the  theological  works  of  the  late  Kriedricb 
Strauss,*  some  time  ago,  I  abstained  from  discussiog  the  tmth 
or  falnehood  of  the  particular  tenets  which  Strausa  held  during 
diflerent  periods  of  his  life ;  and  tried  to  confine  myself  to  an 
appraisement  of  the  various  philosophical  points  of  outset  which 
ho  successively  occupied,  and  of  the  methods  which  he  sncces- 
sively  used  in  operating  and  gojng  forth  from  these  standing 
points.  1  now  propose  to  employ  somewhat  of  the  samf  purely 
formal  method  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  the  most  important  conetnictive  intellect, 
in  the  domain  of  politica  and  religion,  that  we  have  had  in 
Europe  since  Strauss.  Not  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  the  scientific 
equipment  of  Strauss,  or  anything  like  Strauss'  familiarity  with  the 
historical  course  of  human  thought.  He  is  a  man  of  letters,  not  a 
strict  thinker ;  he  plumes  himself,  as  is  allowable  in  a  man  of 
letters,  on  not  understanding  what  is  meant  by  accurate  thinking: 
and  he  congi'atulates  himself  not  unfrequently,  in  hia  tWo  later 
books,  on  the  incoherence  and  inconeistency  of  his  ideas,  aa 
on  an  Englishman's  pri^Tlege.  And  thus  his  works,  admirable, 
enjoyable,  and  important  as  they  are,  have  still  this  one  note  of 
insularity — that,  while  he  cheapens  philosophy  before  the  great 
public,  by  putting  its  enunciation  dramatically  into  the  mouths  of 

*  CkntmfFORAKT  Rkview,  Joly  1874 
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absurd  personages,  he  is  himself  nearly  always  under  the  influence 
of  metaphysical  ideas  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  as  he  is  imcon- 
scious  that  he  is  so,  he  uses  them  at  haphazard  :  in  his  first  two 
books,  "Culture  and  Anarchy"  and  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism** 
(as  it  chances),  well  and  fruitfully;  in  his  two  later  books,  "Litera- 
ture and  Dogma  "  and  "  God  and  the  Bible,"  blindly  and  \^4thout 
result. 

I  \vill  now  try  to  explain  and  justify  this  criticism,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  do  so  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The   standing  point  of  Mr.  Arnold's  negative  criticism  of 

current  ideas  in  politics  and  religion  ; 

2.  His  assumptions  and  method  when  he  leaves  this  standing 

point,  and  proceeds  to  the  positive  part  of  his  theme  ; 

3.  His  criticism  of  Descartes',  and  other  philosophical  ideas ; 

4.  His  new  religious  construction,  **  The  eternal  not-ourselves 

that  makes  for  righteousness." 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  and  by  means  of  it,  better  perhaps 
than  in  any  more  systematic  way,  I  shall  try  to  show  what  modern 
metaphysic  is,  what  are  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  are  the  problems  still  outstanding  which  it  may 
hope  to  grapple  with  successfully  in  the  future. 

And  in  conclusion  I  shall  try  to  ascci-tain  why  it  is  that  Mr. 
Arnold,  beginning  as  he  does  to  philosophise  well,  goes  on  to 
philosophise  badly,  and  ends  by  not  being  able  to  manage  and 
•control  his  pliilosophical  thinking  at  all. 

1.  The  great  merit  of  "Culture  and  Anarchy''  is  its  hn^'ing 
translated  into  the  language  of  literature  the  niotai^hysiral  id-a, 
"the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the  Continent  and  to  antiquity,  df  the 
State,''*  as  the  "  organ  of  our  collective  best  seltV't 

"  W  e  want  an  authority,  and  we  find  nothin<i:  but  jealous  classes,  cliei'k>. 
and  a  deadlock ;  culture  sug'<^ests  tJic  idea  of  the  /State.  We  find  no  ba^^is 
for  a  firm  State-ix)wer  in  our  ordinary  selves :  culture  sug*frests  one  to  us 
in  our  own  best  self. J  .  .  .  By  our  every-day  selves  .  .  .  we  are  separate, 
personal,  at  war ;  we  are  only  safe  from  one  anotjier's  tyrainiy  when  no 
one  has  any  power ;  and  this  safety  in  its  turn  cannot  save  us  inm 
anarchy.  .  .  .  JJut  hj  our  best  self  ice  are  unite.iL  impersonaL  at  /«i/*///(>w ?/.'*§ 

There  is,  we  arc  told,  a  kind  of  philosophical  theor}',  "a 
peculiarly  British  form  of  Atheism,"  current  amongst  us — 

"  that  there  is  no  such  thing*  at  all  as  a  l^ost  self  and  a  rig-ht  reason 
having"* claim  to  paramount  authority,  or  at  any  rate  no  such  tiling"  as^-er- 
tainable  and  capable  of  being"  made  use  of ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  but 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  and  works  of  our  ordinary  selves.*'||  "Bat 
elsewhere  this  is  certahily  better  understood."^ 

Elsewhere,  on  the  Continent  for  instance,  this  idea  of  the  c<J- 


*  Cultare  and  Anarchy,  p.  51.  §  Ibid.  p.  SOl 

t  Ibid.  p.  88.  I  Ibid.  p.  116. 

^  Ibid.  p.  81.  -^  tiUd.p.U4. 
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lective  as  distinguished  from  the  individual  reason,  and  standing 
above  it,  as  conscience  is  distinguished  from  and  stands  above 
desire,  has  long  been  familiar,  under  the  names  of  the  Ego  (Ich) 
or  common  consciousness  {Gemeingeist,  GenieinbewuBstsein) ;  in  our 
own  Hobbes  we  had  something  like  it  in  the  "  Great  Leviathan ;" 
but  since  the  seventeenth  century  till  now,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  Coleridge,  this  idea  of  the  better  self  has 
been  erased  from  English  thought.  Let  us  see  how  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  wiitera  describes  it : — 

"  We  grant  that  human  life  is  mean,  but  how  did  we  find  out  that  it  was 
mean  ?  What  is  the  ground  of  this  uneasiness  of  ours — of  this  old  discon- 
tent /     What  is  the  universal  sense  of  want  and  ignorance,  but  the  fine 

innuendo  by  which  the  great  soul  makes  its  enormous  claim  ? 

•  *  •  *      .  *  * 

"  In  all  conversation  between  two  persons,  tacit  reference  is  made  to  a 
third  party,  to  a  common  nature.  And  so  in  groups  where  debate  is  earnest, 
and  especially  on  great  questions  of  thought,  the  company  become  aware 
of  their  unity,  and  that  tlie  thought  rises  to  an  equal  height  in  all  bosoms, 
that  all  have  a  spiritual  property  in  what  was  said  as  well  as  the  sayer.  It 
arches  over  them  like  a  temple,  this  unity  of  thought,  in  which  every  heart 
beats  with  nobler  sense  of  power  and  duty,  and  thinks  and  acts  with 
unusual  solemnity.  All  are  conscious  of  attaining  to  a  higher  self- 
possession." 

And  again : — 

"  What  we  conmionly  call  man,  the  eating,  drinking,  planting,  counting 
man,  does  not  as  we  know  him  represent  himself,  but  misrepresents  him- 
self. Ilim  we  do  not  respect,  but  the  soul  whose  organ  he  is,  would  he  let 
it  appear  through  his  action,  would  make  our  knees  bend.  When  it 
breathes  through  his  intellect,  it  is  genius  ;  when  it  breathes  through  his 
will,  it  is  virtue ;  when  it  flows  through  his  affection,  it  is  love.  And  the 
blindness  of  the  intellect  begins  wlien  it  would  be  something  of  itself.  The 
weakness  of  the  will  begins  when  the  individual  would  be  something  of 
himself.  All  reform  aims,  in  some  one  particular,  to  let  the  great  soul 
have  its  way  through  us  ;  in  other  words,  to  engage  us  to  obey."* 

This  collective  ego,  this  best  self,  this  element  of  common  con- 
sciousness in  man  as  a  member  of  society,  standing  behind  and 
operating  through  the  ordinary  individual  consciousness,  is  pre- 
cisely, and  from  first  to  last,  and  nothing  else  than,  the  subject 
matter  of  Metaphysic  as  it  has  been  understood  since  Kant.  As 
Biology  is  the  science  conversant  with  life,  its  manifestations, 
its  kinds,  and  changes,  and  formulates  the  laws  of  them,  so  Meta- 
physic is  the  science  conversant  with  the  collective  consciousness 
of  man  as  a  member  of  society ;  it  investigates  the  manifestations, 
the  kinds,  and  the  development  of  those  ideas  which,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  says  in  another  place,  **  gradually  and  on  an  immense 
scale  discover  themselves  and  become,  instead  of  being  ready- 
made  in  precise  and  reduced  dimensions  to  suit  the  narrow  mind 

*  IiBi«non*8  EflsayB,  Lectures,  and  Orations  (London :  Orr,  1851),  pp.  121  foUg. 
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of  the  iiidividuaL"*  And  I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Mr. 
Emerson  at  some  length,  because,  in  spite  of  their  rhetorical 
character,  they  state  accurately  and  wth  considerably  more 
detail  and  distinctness  than  Mr.  Arnold  ever  does,  and,  moreover, 
in  perfectly  intelhgible  language,  what  is  meant  by  the  collective 
consciousness,  and  how  it  acts  upon  and  through  the  ordinary 
and  undeniable  experience  of  everybody. 

Let  us  now  see  how  a  great  French  critic  describes  this  common 
consciousness : — 

"  Le  plus  g-i-and  progres  de  la  physiologic  moderne  a  ^te  de  montrer  que 
la  vie  de  la  plante  et  celle  de  raninial  ne  sont  qu'^ime  r^sultante  d'autres 
vies,  hai-moniquement  subordoiin^es  et  aboutissant  a  uu  concert  unique. 
La  vie  du  vertebr^  est  la  rdsultaute  centralis^e  do  rindividualite  de  chaque 
vertebre ;  uii  arbre  est  la  consonuance  de  milliers  de  bourgeons.  La  con- 
science est  de  vicme  tnie  resultante  de  millions  d^aiitres  consciences  concordant  it 
vn  meme  but.  La  cellule  est  d^jk  une  petite  concentration  personnelle: 
phisieurs  cellules  consonnant  ensemble  ferment  une  conscience  au  second 
degre  (homme  ou  animal).  I-<es  consciences  au  second  ^degrd,  en  se 
groupant,  forment  des  conscience^  au  troisi^me  degre^  consciences  de  villes, 
consciences  d'Eglises,  consciences  de  nations,  produites  par  des  millions 
d'individus  vivant  d'une  menie  idde,  ayant  des  sentiments  communs.  Pour 
le  matdrialisme,  il  n'y  a  que  ratonie  qui  existe  pleinement ;  mais  pour  le 
vrai  philosophe,  |X)ur  Tiddaliste,  la  cellule  existe  plus  que  Tatome,  Tindividu 
existe  plus  que  la  cellule ;  la  nation,  TEglise,  la  citd  existent  plus  que 
rindividu,  puisque  Tindividu  so  sacrifie  pour  ces  entitds,  qu'un  realisme 
grossier  i-egarde  comuie  de  pures  abstractions."  f 

That  the  common  or  social  consciousnef?s  is  more  real  than,  exisit 
plus  que,  the  individual  and  empirical  consciousness,  is  a  state- 
ment which  to  English  modes  of  thought  savours  of  the  unmean- 
ing ;  and  it  is  into  this  "  realisme  grossier"  of  English  tliinldng 
that  Mr.  Arnold  lapses  at  pp.  ()7  follg.  of  "  God  and  the  Bible," 
wlion  he  tells  us  that  to  say,  as  Descartes  says,  that  some 
things  "  have  more  objective  reality,"  *'  partake  in  more  degrees 
of  being,*' *' have  more  reality,  more  being."  than  other  things,  is 
to  use  words  which  *'have  absolutely  no  force  at  all,  wo  simply 
cannot  follow  their  meaning"  (p.  (39).  Yet  in  *' Literature  and 
Dogma"  we  find  him  never  tired  of  saying,  with  as  great  distinct- 
ness as  M.  Kenan,  and  with  more  iteration,  that  the  "  impersonal" 
self  which  Ave  share  with   others  (p.  2M)  is  '*  real,"  whereas  the 

*  Literature  and  Dogma,  Preface,  xiv. 

t  Dialogues  ot  Fragmont.s  Pliilosophiqucs  (Paris:  Calmann  Levy,  ISTO),  p.  '.♦<). 
Coni])are  p.  104,  when*  he  speaks  of  this  coiiimon  consciousness,  coeval  with  languago. 
as  "  la  constitution  des  groupes  d'ideea  qui  dovonus  le  patrimoine  de  chaque  race. 
doniinent  encore  aujourd'hui  la  marcho  de  rhumanite'."  On  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  hi.story  of  these  groups  Comparative  Pliilology  and  AnUiropology,  and  what 
is  calletl  ill  Ueimany  **  Volkerpsychologie,"  the  Psychology  cf  Peoples  and  Races,  are 
daily  throwing  important  light.  SVhat  metaphysic  does  in  regard  to  these  ideas,  is  not  s«.' 
much  to  describe  the  external  circumstances  of  their  origin,  nor  the  niCKles  of  their 
manifestation,  as  to  determine  their  typical  forms,  by  comparing  thos,?  of  greater  with 
those  of  less  complexity  :  and  by  decomposing  each  into  ita  constituent  elements,  to  dis- 
cover the  relation  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  the  lawg  of  their  development.  Meta- 
physic may  be  called  the  morphology,  as  distinguished  ^rom  the  natural  history,  of  this 
**  third  degree  of  consciousnead." 
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individual  self  is  "apparent"  (pp.  63,  259,  359);  that  it  is  "true 
and  permanent"  (p.  88),  whereas  the  ordinary  and  empirical  self 
is  "  lower  and  transient"  (p.  202).  Well,  this  more  permanent 
reality  is  what  we  are  tliinking  of — this  and  nothing  else  is  our 
subject-matter — when  we  speak  of  metaphysic  ;  it  is  the  higher 
self,  the  common  consciousness,  which  culture  extricates  from  the 
lower  and  individual  self,  and  which,  as  having  "  claim  to  para- 
mount authority,"  we  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  organize 
and  embody  in  the  State. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  which  Mr.  Arnold  seizes  in  this 
higher  and  impersonal  self,  as  he  proceeds.  In  "Culture  and 
Anarchy"  he  is  arguing  against  "the  mere  doing  as  one  likes, 
affirming  one's  self  and  one's  self  just  as  it  is,"*  which  we  piize  so 
much  in  this  country,  "  the  Englishman's  heaven-born  privilege  of 
doing  as  he  likes,"  marching  where  he  likes,  meeting  where  he 
likes,  bawling  what  he  likes,  breaking  what  he  likes  ;t  and  by 
confronting  these  individualist  and  anarchic  claims  with  the  claim 
to  authority  of  the  best  self  by  which  we  are  all  impersonal  and 
at  harmony,  he  is  naturally  led  to  assign  to  the  social  consciousness 
an  exclusively  moral  or  practical  operation,  and  not  any  authority 
or  even  importance  in  confronting  the  intellectual  anarchy  which 
we  no  less  prize  in  this  countiy,  the  heaven-born  privilege  of  the 
English  Protestant  of  thinUng  as  he  likes.  Indeed  he  goes  so  lar 
as  to  affirm  positively  in  one  place,J  "  Now  thought  and  specula- 
tion is  an  individual  matter ;"  and  on  the  next  page  that  "  man 
philosophises  best  alone."  I  shall  have  to  return  to  this  admission 
hereafter,  and  to  show  how  much  of  the  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
later  speculations  in  "Literature  and  Dogma,"  and  in  "  God  and 
the  Bible,"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  sets  himself  to  carry  out  this 
maxim.  At  present  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  note  that 
philosophising  alone,  is  incompatible  with  Mr.  Arnold's  idea  of 
ouljiure  as  that  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  "the  best  that  is 
knoAvn  and  thought  in  the  world,"  ^^dth  the  "main  stream  of  man's 
advance  .  .  .  towardsknowinghimselfandthe  world,  things  as  they 
are  ;"  and  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  the  "stock  notions"  and 
intellectual  "  petrifactions  "§  which  it  is  his  aim  in  recommending 
culture  to  "  bathe  "  and  "  float "  with  "  a  fresh  stream  of  dis- 
interested consciousness,"  and  by  this  means  to  dissolve.  It  is 
ob\nous  too  that  at  this  stage  at  least  of  his  progress,  he  is  using  an 
argunientum  ad  homines ;  for  the  collective  thought  with  which  the  in- 
dividual philosophising  is  contrasted  is  not  the  collective  thought  of 
society  or  of  the  world,  to  which  culture  appeals,  but  the  collective 
thought  of  the  various  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  says,  "A 
free  play  of  individual  thought  is  at  least  as  much  impeded  by 

♦  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  80.  f  Ibid.  p.  1)5.  %  Ibid.  pp.  186, 18G. 

§  Ibid.  p.  184. 
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membership  of  a  small  congregatioii  as  by  the  membenliip  of  a  great 
Chnrcb.  .  .  .  ThmMng  by  batches  of  fifty  is  to  the  fiill  as  hM 
to  free  thought  as  thinking  by  batches  of  thoiisaiidfl  ;***  and  he 
commends  the  utterance  of  the  DuMy  News  to  the  ^ffiBct  that  '*the 
common  reason  of  society  ought  to  check  the  aberrations  of 
individual  eccentricity/'  adding  that  ^^this  com(knon  reason  of 
society  looks  very  like  our  best  self  or  right  reason  to  which  we 
want  to  give  authority,  by  making  the  action  <tf  the  State  or 
nation,  in  its  collective  character,  the  expreesiQn  of  it.**t  **  With- 
out society/'  he  adds  afterwards  emphatically,  **  there  can  be  no 
human  perfection  ft  c^^d  his  constant  objection  to  ^*  the  diseideiice 
of  Dissent "  is  that  it  cuts  off  Nonconformists  from  *^  the  stream  of 
the  vital  movement,"  of  the  world's  thought ;  so  that  we  may  be 
justified  in  supposing  that  when  he  contrasts  thought  with  condueti 
and  suggests  tiiat  the  first  is  the  proper  fimction  of  the  individual^ 
while  the  latter  depends,  in  order  to  be  right,  upon  the  recogmtioii 
of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  '^  common  reason  of  soGiety," 
he  is  confronting  them,  as  he  himself  says  when  he  confionh 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  *'with  what  I  may  cadi  a  rhetorical 
purpose,"§  and  that  the  great  aim  of  culture  is  not  to  m^ke  os 
follow  the  authority  of  the  best  self  in  matters  of  conduct  only, 
but  to  bring  us  into  relation  with  **  the  whole  play  of  the  univeiBal 
order,"||  **  with  the  wltole  intelligible  law  of  things." 

But  we  are  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Arnold's  real  meaning. 
In  "  Culture  and  Anarchy "  he  is  seeking  a  cure  for  rowdyism, 
"  doing  as  one  likes/'  in  practice ;  in  his  next  book,  "  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism/'  he  is  seeking  a  cure  for  the  intellectual  follies 
and  naiTOwncBS  of  Dissent,  and  here  he  evidently  feels  that  his 
maxim  about  "  man's  philosophising  best  alone  "  must  go  to  the 
wall,  for  it  is  in  fact  the  veiy  principle  of  private  judgment  upon 
which  Protestant  Dissent  is  founded. 

In  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  "  he  says,  as  he  said  in  "  Culture 
and  Anarchy,"  "  The  law  of  the  moral  order  stretches  beyond  the 
private  conscience  ;  is  independent  of  it  and  absolute  /'IT  but  not, 
it  would  appear  from  "  Culture  and  Anarchy  "  at  least,  the  law  of 
the  intellectual  order  beyond  the  eccentricities  of  private  judg^ 
ment.  Yet  as  early  as  on  page  12  of  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism "* 
we  get,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  author's  polemic  against  Dissent,, 
a  new  position  taken  up.  The  resistance  of  the  Church  to  the 
one-sidedness  of  Puritanism  was,  we  are  told,  "  as  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  thought  and  to  sound  philosophy  as  it  was  consonant  to 
common  sense."  It  is,  then,  the  national  intelligence,  and  not  the 
individual,  which  we  must  confront  with  the  eccentricities  of  sec- 


*  Onlture  and  Anarchy,  p.  187. 
t  Ibid.  p.  J  20. 


I  Ibid.  p.  227. 


§  Ibid.  p.  130. 

II  Ibid.  pp.  181,  184. 

if  St.  Paul  and  Proteatentiam,  pi  111 
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tarianism.  Why — if  it  be  true  that  thought  and  speculation  is 
an  individual  matter  ?  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Araold  has  to  say 
in  praise  of  the  National  Church  and  of  its  ministers : — 

'^  And  thus  [i.e.  by  not  separating  for  differences  in  opinion]  they  do 
homage  to  an  ideal  of  Christianity  which  is  larger^  higher^  and  better  than 
either  their  notions  [he  is  speaking  of  the  Dean  of  Ripon  and  Mr.  Ryle]  or 
those  of  their  opponents^  and  in  respect  of  which  both  their  notions  and 
those  of  their  opponents  are  inadequate."* 

This  "  larger,  higher,  and  better  "  intelligence  which  the  nation 
has  in  its  collective  capacity,  instead  of  tying  itself  to  naiTow  and 
fixed  ideas,  as  Puritanism  does,  is  continually  undergoing  that  law 
of  transformation  and  development  which  obtains  in  a  National 
Church.t  We  then  have  Dr.  Newman's  '*  Essay  on  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine  "  quoted  to  show  how  this  transfonnation 
and  development  takes  place.  It  takes  place,  as  Mr.  Arnold  com- 
mends Dr.  Newman  for  saying,  not  as  *'  an  eflfect  of  wishing  or 
resolving,  or  of  forced  enthusiasm  or  of  any  mechanism  of  reasoning, 
or  of  any  subtlety  of  intellect,"  but  **  of  Us  own  innate  power  of  ex- 
pansion  within  the  mind  in  its  season,  though  with  the  use  of 
reflection  and  argument  and  original  thought,  more  or  less  as  it 
may  happen,  with  a  dependence  on  the  ethical  growth  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  with  a  reflex  influence  upon  it."i  This  example  of  Dr. 
Newman  emboldens  Mr.  Arnold  to  say  of  the  social  consciousness 
in  its  intellectual  aspect  and  operation,  as  standing  above  and 
having  authority  over  the  private  reason,  what  he  had  hitherto  only 
ventured  to  say  of  it  in  its  moral  and  political  aspect,  as  standing 
above  the  private  conscience  : — 

*'  Thought  and  science  follow  their  oicn  law  of  development ;  they  are  slowly 
elaborated  in  the  growth  and  forward  pressure  of  humanity,  in  what 
Shakspeare  calls 

*  the  prophetic  rokI 
Of  tho  ivide  vrorld  dreaming  on  things  to  como  ;' 

their  ripeness  and  unripeness,  as  Dr.  Newman  most  truly  says,  are  not  an 
effect  of  our  wishing  and  resolving ;  rather  do  they  seem  brought  about  by 
a  power  such  as  (ioethe  figures  by  the  Zeit-Geist  or  Time-spirit,  and  St. 
Paul  describes  as  a  divine  power  revealing  additions  to  what  we  possess 
already."  § 

"  But  sects  of  men  are  apt  to  be  shut  up  in  sectarian  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  to  be  less  open  to  new  general  ideas  than  the  main 
body  of  men  ; "  and  thus  it  was  by  maintaining  the  solidarity  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  that  the  Catholic  Church  followed,  Mr. 
Arnold  (apparently  still  on  tho  track  of  Dr.  Newman)  tells  us,  a  true 

*  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  Prefnce,  vii.  f  n)id.  TiiL  {  Ibid.  p.  dO. 

§  Ibid.  pp.  35,  86. 
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instinct;  ''but  the  right  jMlosophieal  developmentB  she  yainly 
imagined  herself  to  have  the  power  to  produce,  and  her  attempts 
in  this  direction  were  at  most  a  prophecy  of  this  power,  aa  alchemy 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prophecy  of  chemistry."* 

This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  appearance  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
theological  writings  of  the  ZeitrGeiaty  or  Time-spirit,  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  "  Literature  and  Dogma  f  and  we  see  how 
he  is  driven  upon  the  idea  of  it  gradually,  and  away  from  his 
notion  of  thought  and  speculation  being  an  individual  matter,  by 
the  exigencies,  as  I  have  already  noted,  of  his  polemic  against  the 
eccentricities  of  Puritanism.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  connterpait 
in  the  sphere  of  science  and  intelligence  of  the  "  best  self,**  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  matters  of  conduct,  has  the  r6U  of  regulating 
the  insubordinate  desires ;  and  whose  organization  in  the  State 
would  have  the  effect  of  harmonizing  the  conflicting  dasses  and 
tendencies  of  society. 

Shall  we  say  that  Air.  Arnold  has  here  two  principles  or  one ! 
that  he  means  to  keep  his  ''best  self''  in  one  pocket  and  Us 
"Time-Spirit  ^  in  another,  just  as  a  psychologist  of  the  Scottifih 
school  might  put  the  "  intellectual  faculties ''  in  one  imaginaiy 
pigeon-hole  of  the  mind,  and  the  conscience  and  ''  moral  fBiculties'' 
in  another  equally  imaginary  pigeon-hole  I  He  never,  so  fiar  as  I 
have  seen,  explicitly  combines  the  "best  selP*  and  the  ZeitSeiti; 
he  never  says  in  so  many  words,  the  "best  self"  is  the  common 
consciousness  of  social  man  in  so  far  as  it  influences  practice,  and 
the  Zeif'Geist  is  the  common  consciousness  of  social  man  in  so 
far  as  it  controls  thought  and  speculation.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  one-sided  enthusiasm  for  ideas  characterizing  certain  nations 
and  notably  the  Greeks,  which  he  calls  Hellenism,  and  after  con- 
trasting it  with  the  one-sided  enthusiasm  for  practice  characterizing 
certain  other  nations  and  notably  the  Jews,  which  he  calls 
Hebraism,  as  if  to  obviate  the  inference  that  he  is  here  dealing 
with  two  principles  which  are  ultimately  diverse,  he  says — 

'••  And  yet  the  lesson  must  perforce  be  learned  that  the  human  spirit  is 
wider  than  the  most  priceless  of  the  forces  which  bear  it  onward,  and 
that  to  the  whole  development  of  man  Hebmisni  itself  is,  like  Hellenism, 
but  a  contribution/'t 

And  just  as  he  says  elsewhere  that  "  the  law  of  the  moral  order 
stretches  beyond  the  private  conscience  of  the  individual "  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  it  and  absolute  ;t  so  here  he  says,  speaking  of  a  spedfie 
question,  that  of  immortality — 

'*  Above  and  beyond  the  inadequate  solution  which  Hebraism aad 
[here]  attempt  extends  the  immense  and  august  problem  itself|  ud't^ 
spirit  which  p^ave  birth  to  it."§  •'''^'' 

*  St.  Panl  and  Protestantism,  pp.  35,  36.  t  "OAL  « 

t  Ibid.  p.  142.  f  Oatti 
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This  common  consciousness  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  thus  brought 
80  vividly  before  us  as  the  "best  self"  and  the  " Zeit-Geist,"  and 
less  felicitously  perhaps,  because  more  vaguely,  as  "  the  prophetic 
soul  of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come,"  is,  then, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  modem  metaphysic  since  Kant.  It 
is  the  "  Ego "  of  Fichte  and  ScheUing,  and  the  "Absolute  "  of 
Hegel.  And  the  transition  from  the  standing  point  of  individual 
thinking  to  the  standing  point  of  the  common  consciousness,  which 
we  have  seen  forced  upon  Mr.  Arnold  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
polemic  against  the  Dissenters  is  compared  by  Kant,  in  an  often- 
quoted  passage*  in  the  second  supplement  to  the  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,"  to  the  revolution  in  astronomy  made  by  Copernicus. 

"  It  is  with  us,"  Kant  says,  "  as  it  was  at  first  with  the  idea  of  Coper- 
nicus, who,  dissatisfied  with  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  starry  host  revolved  round  the  spectator,  tried  whether  he  could 
not  succeed  better,  if  he  supposed  the  spectator  to  move  and  the  stars  to 
remain  at  rest." 

This  then  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
is  differentiated  from  the  main  and  characteristic  body  of  English 
thinkers  by  having  the  metaphysical  point  of  view,  and  that  he 
butldi  his  negative  criticism  of  cui*i*ent  jyoUtics  and  religion  on  the  sanie 
intellectual  area  as  Strauss  built  his  constmctive  edifice  of  doctrine  upon. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  the  tine  and  fruitful  standpoint  in  metaphysic, 
and  {exempli  gratia)  the  late  Mr.  Mill  had  the  wrong  and  sterile 
one,  in  the  same  sense  as  Copernicus  had  the  true  and  fruitful 
point  of  view  in  astronomy,  and  Ptolemy  had  the  wrong  and 
eteiile  one.  And  it  is  this  elevation  in  his  point  of  view,  which 
forms  the  real  justification  of  Mr.  Arnold's  comparison  of  the 
metaphysical  developments  of  the  medieval  Church  to  alchemy : — 

"The  right  philosophical  devclojnnents  she  vainly  imagmed  herself  to 
have  the  power  to  proiluce,  and  her  attempts  in  this  direction  were  at 
most  but  a  prophecy  of  this  power,  as  alchemy  is  said  to  have  been  a 
prophecy  of  chemistry ."f 

It  is  because  the  medieval  Church  worked  from  the  wrong 
metaphysical  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
instead  of  that  of  the  social  consciousness,  and  not  because  its 
point  of  view  was  metaphysical  at  all,  that  justifies  Mr.  Arnold  in 
saying— 

"  Every  one  who  perceives  and  values  the  power  contained  in  Christianity 
must  be  struck  to  see  bow,  at  the  present  moment,  the  progress  of  this 
•  power  seems  to  depead  upon  its  being  able  to  disengage  itself  from  sjiecu- 
*\diiv9  aeereti&na  wldai  encumber  it^X 

For  ^it  ira$i^'h0teIlBQ8y  ''inevitable   that   the    speculative 
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metaphysics  should  come "  *  and  develop  the  Biblical  data,  inas- 
much as  "  the  Bible  raises  many  and  great  questions  of  philosophy 
and  criticism  ;"t  but  "  for  the  adequate  development  of  Christian 
doctrine,  so  far  as  theology  exhibits  this  metaphysically  and 
scientifically,"  the  Church,  whether  Ante-Nicene  or  Post-Nicene, 
"  has  never  yet  famished  a  channel."}  It  is  therefore  "  of  capital 
importance "  that  the  Church  of  England  has  "left  her  mind  com- 
paratively open  .  .  .  for  the  admission  of  philosophy  and 
criticism  as  they  slowly  developed  themselves  outside  the  Church 
and  filtered  into  her."§  It  is  of  capital  importance  for  two  reasons 
— first,  because  "  what  essentially  characterizes  a  religious  teacher 
and  gives  him  his  permanent  worth  and  vitality  is,  after  all,  just 
the  scientific  value  of  his  teaching,  its  correspondence  with 
important  facts,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  them  ;"||  and  secondly, 
because  "  philosophy  and  criticism  have  become  a  great  power  in 
the  world,  and  inevitably  tend  to  alter  and  develop  Church 
doctrine  so  far  as  this  doctrine  is,  as  to  a  great  extent  it  is, 
philosophical  and  critical ;"  and  whatever  "  hinders  their  filtering" 
into  Church  doctrine  from  the  secular  world  without,  "and 
becoming  incorporated,  hinders  tiiith  and  the  natural  progress  of 
things."ir  For  the  scientific  sense  in  man,  the  sense  "  which  seeks 
exact  knowledge,"  "  never  asserted  its  claims  so  strongly "  as  at 
the  present  time ;  and  "  the  propensity  of  reUgion  to  neglect  those 
claims,  and  the  peril  and  loss  to  it  from  neglecting  them,  never 
w^ere  so  manifest."** 

We  see,  then,  from  the  foregoing  pages,  what  is  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  negative  criticism — we  see  the  groimd  which  his 
thought  covers,  and  the  place  where  he  stands — fii*8t,  when  he 
confronts  the  social  anarchy,  the  doing  each  as  we  hke,  which  is 
so  much  prized  in  this  country,  with  the  "better  self"  by  which 
we  are  at  one  and  impersonal ;  and  secondly,  when  he  confronts 
the  religious  "  Philistine,"  his  private  judgment  and  his  "  stock 
notions  "  with  the  Zeit-Geist  or  pei-petually  transforming  influence 
of  a  larger  social  intelligence.  We  have  seen  that  this  "  best 
self"  and  this  Zeit-Geist  are  only  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
fact — namely,  the  common  consciousness  of  social  man ;  and  that 
this  common  consciousness  has  been  the  specific  subject-matter 
of  metaphysic  since  the  time  of  Kant.  We  have  seen  that  the 
change  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  in  philoso- 
phising to  the  point  of  view  of  the  common  consciousness  is  that 
which  differentiates  metaphysical  inquiry  since  the  reform  of  Kant 
from  metaphysical  inquiry  before  Kant.  We  have  seen  that  this 
change  is  the  specific  characteristic  of  Mr.  Arnold's  procedure 

♦  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  p.  39.  ||  n)id.  pp.  71,  72. 

t  Ibid.  p.  86.  i  Ibid.  p.  35. 

X  Ibid.  p.  35.  §  Ibid.  p.  61.  ••  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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ia  assailing  anarchy,  whether  in  society  or  in  opinion ;  that  it  is 
the  change  from  the  private  spirit  to  "that  universal  order  which  the 
intellect  feels  after  as  a  law  and  the  heart  feels  after  as  a  benefit  ;"* 
and  that  this  change  is  one  of  the  same  importance  and  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  whieli  Copernicus  made  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
old  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  Let  us  now  trj''  to  understand,  with 
Mr.  Arnold's  help,  something  more  about  this  common  conscious- 
ness, what  it  does,  and  how  it  works. 

And  here  it  is  very  important  to  remember  that  we  must  beware 
of  liypostatising  this  common  consciousness  of  society  too  much ; 
of  thinking  of  it  as  a  thing  which  is  kept  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  the  Archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  or  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  It  is  safer  not  to  hj^ostatise  it  at  all,  but  to 
speak  only  of  its  operation.  As  Mr.  Arnold  says,  when  speaking 
of  God,  what  God  is  we  know  not,  we  are  simply  aware  of  liis 
operations ;  so  indeed  we  may  say  of  the  individual  man  :  what  he 
is  we  don't  know,  but  we  know  his  thoughts  and  \^fe  know  his* 
works.  Of  these  we  can  speak,  and  from  them  infer  his  character. 
Now  what  are  the  operations  which  this  Zeit-Geist,  this  "best  self," 
this  common  consciousness  of  society,  performs?  What  are  the 
organs  through  which  it  acts?  Well,  we  are  all  its  organs.  "A 
man,"  says  Emereon,  "  is  the  facade  of  a  temple  in  which  all 
wisdom  and  all  good  abide."  It  is  when  we^  each  of  us,  act  and 
think  in  a  particular  manner  that  the  common  consciousness  is 
acting  and  thinking  through  us.  What,  then,  is  this  particular 
manner  ?  "  From  within  and  from  behind,'*  to  quote  Emerson 
again,  ''a  light  shines  through  us  upon  things,  and  makes  us  aware 
that  we  are  nothing,  but  the  light  is  all."  When  does  this 
happen?  How  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  our  manner  of 
operating  as  individuals? 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  thinking  aspect  of  this  common  reason,  and  neglect, 
for  the  present  at  least,  its  acting  aspect.  And  we  shall  not 
be  thereby  making  again  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  the 
two  aspects,  which  we  saw  before  that  Mr.  Arnold  does  not 
make,  because,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  ideas  which  the 
common  reason  has,  are  not,  hke  the  ideas  which  the  individual 
reason  has,  merely  theoretical,  but  are  ideas  which  are  themselves 
operative  and  influential  in  transforming  practice  and  knowledge 
alike.  They  are  what  we  sometimes  call  principles^  meaning  by 
principles,  not  merely  sometliing  which  is  true  or  untrue,  but 
something  which  lives  and  moves  and  operates.  In  speaking 
of  the  operations  of  the  common  consciousness  as  ideas,  we  mean, 
then,  to  present  in  one  view  both  its  acting  aspect  as  the  *•  best 
self"  and  its  thinking  aspect  as  the  Zeit-Geist. 

*  St.  Paul  and  Proteftantism,  p.  73. 
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What  is  an  idea  of  the  common  consciousness  of  social  man, 
or  as  we  may  call  it  shortly,  a  metaphysical  idea  ?  I  say  "  meta- 
physical," because  these  ideas  are  metaphysical  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  "  best  self  "  and  the  Zeit-Geist  are  metaphysical — 
that  is,  not  "  non-natnral "  as  Mr.  Arnold  says  in  his  most  recent 
work,  "  God  and  the  Bible,"  but  beyond  the  natural,  in  the  sense 
in  which  conscience  is  beyond  and  above  the  natural  desires,  and 
society  is  beyond  and  above  a  "  state  of  nature,'*  and  a  conception 
scientifically  adequate  is  beyond  and  above  the  "stock  notion" 
of  "  the  practical  man,"  "  who  is  apt  to  scrape  the  surface  of  things 
only."* 

We  are  all  famiUar  with  the  comparisons  which  have  been  in- 
stituted between  society,  or  the  "  body  poUtic  "  as  it  is  generally 
called,  in  this  connection,  and  the  animal  body.  Both  are 
organisms — i.e.,  both  are  composed  of  parts  which  act  upon,  and 
are  reacted  upon  by,  the  centre  of  the  structure.  In  this  simple 
and  abstract  sense  of  the  word  "  organism,"  some  thinkers  have 
maintained  that  the  solar  system  is  also  an  organism.  But 
this  general  similarity  of  the  social  and  the  animal  structures,  the 
recognition  of  which  marked  an  important  advance  in  social 
science,  has  tempted  philosophers  from  Plato  downwards  to  work 
out  all  sorts  of  minute  resemblances  between  the  two,  which  are 
often  merely  imaginary.  We  find  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for 
example,  after  comparing  the  "currents  of  merchandise"  flowing 
through  the  community  to  the  blood,  going  on  to  compare  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage  to  the  round  discs  or  corpuscles  in  the 
blood.t  More  important  to  notice,  perhaps,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, are  the  false  judgments  of  historical  events  which  are 
founded  on  another  comparison  of  a  similar  kind.  I  mean  the 
assumption  that  the  moral  duties  of  a  community  are  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  moral  duties  of  an  individual.  Governments  repre- 
senting free  communities,  for  instance,  are  blamed  for  not  acting 
towards  one  another,  or  towards  the  individual  citizen,  according 
to  the  same  ethical  principles  as  those  wliich  guide  the  actions  of 
individual  citizens  towards  one  another.  MachiavelH  perceived 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  actions  clearly,  though 
under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  antiquity  he  perhaps  expressed 
it  paradoxically.  The  resort  to  force  wliich  belongs  legirimately 
to  communities  both  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  and  with 
their  own  citizens,  but  not  with  the  same  latitude  to  citizens  in 
dealing  with  one  another,  is  an  instance  in  point.  One  reason  for 
this  distinction  would  seem  to  be  that  the  duties  of  individuals  to 
one  another  are  conditioned  by  their  having  a  moral  superior  in 
the  community  to  which  they  belong ;  whilst  commimities,  whether 

*  St.  Panl  and  ProteBtantism,  p.  83. 

t  EssAjB  Scientific,  Political,  and  Specolatiye,  toL  i.  p.  414. 
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in  relation  to  one  another  or  in  relation  to  their  own  citizens,  have 
no  such  moral  superior.  However  this  may  be,  the  distinction  is 
one  which  is  obvious  to  any  one  attending  to  the  question,  and 
has  led  thoughtful  writei-s  to  speak  of  the  "  inherent  immorahty  " 
of  society  as  they  speak  of  "  the  MachiaveKsm  of  nature :' — 

"  La  nature,"  says  M.  Kenan,  *'  est  d*une  insensibility  absolue,  d\ine 
immorality  transcendante,  si  j'ose  le  dire.  L'immoralitd  de  Thistoire  et 
riniquit^  inh^rente  aux  soci^t^s  humaines  ne  sont  pas  moindres.  La  soci^t^, 
quoi  qu'on  fasse,  sera  toujours  dans  Timpossibilit^  d'etre  juste."* 

I  should  prefer  to  speak  both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet  representing  the  august 
centre  of  government  in  the  community  of  Israel  in  His  relation 
to  the  individual  citizens:  "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways.  For  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."t  Indeed  the 
comparison  of  the  structure  of  society  to  the  animal  organism, 
with  which  we  set  out,  instead  of  leading  us  to  the  superficial  con- 
clusion that  the  ethics  of  the  community  are  therefore  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  ethics  of  the  individual,  might  have  led  us,  on  closer 
examination,  to  an  exactly  opposite  result.  If  society  be  an 
organism,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  its  normal  action  would 
resemble  the  normal  action  of  its  unit,  the  individual,  as  little  as 
the  normal  action  of  the  animal  organism  resembles  that  of  its  imit, 
the  cell  of  protoplasm. 

These  considerations,  if  they  be  at  all  near  tlie  truth,  will  have 
prepared  us  to  find  that  ideas  of  the  Xeit-Geist  or  common  conscious- 
ness, what  we  have  called  metaphysical  ideas,  differ  widely  both 
in  dimension  and  in  structure  from  the  ideas  of  the  "  ordinary 
self,''  i,e.y  of  the  individual  mind.     And  this  is  the  case — 

(rt.)  First  as  to  dimension.  We  find  Mr.  Arnold  saying  of  certain 
ideas  that  "  they  gradually  and  on  an  immense  scale  discover  them- 
selves and  become,"  instead  of  being  "  ready-made  in  precise  and 
reduced  dimensions  to  suit  the  narrow  mind  of  the  individual."  J 
The  essential  characteristic  of  a  metaphysical  idea,  is  that  it  is 
an  idea  of  the  whole  of  its  object ;  of  all  its  aspects  and  con- 
ditions, and  not  merely  of  some  of  them.  Now  what  is  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  notion  which  a  man  has  of  a  thing  ?  It 
is  not  the  whole  thing  he  has  in  his  mind,  but  a  bit  of  the  thing, 
or  in  logical  language  "  an  abstraction  "  from  the  whole  thing.  It 
is  a  kind  of  mental  picture  or  illustrative  image  of  the  thing  as  it 
looks  from  a  particidar  point  of  view,  covering  a  bundle  of  attri- 
butes the  selection  and  grouping  of  which  has  been  determined 

*  Renan:  Fragments  Philosophiqaes,  pp.  18,  41,  &c.  Cf.  Mr.  Leslie  Stophon's  '^Con- 
fessions of  an  Agnostic  **  in  Fortnightly  lieiiewj  for  June,  1876,  p.  852. 

t  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9.  X  Literature  and  Dogma,  Preface,  xiv. 
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by  the  same  particular  point  of  view,  and  registered  by  a  name. 
Comparative  philology  has  shown  how  these  particular  points  of 
view  were  reached.  It  has  shown  that  words,  such  as  we  know 
them,  are  a  secondary  formation ;  that  the  first  significant  speech 
of  man  was  not  a  word  describing  an  isolated  thing,  but  a  com- 
posite utterance,  in  which  many  words  were  embedded  together, 
describing  a  composite  scene.  Then  disintegration  begins  (I  am 
compressing  still  further  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  account  of  this 
matter  given  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Logic  of  Hegel  *)  ;  and 
the  elements  of  the  composite  utterance  become  independcDt 
words  held  together  by  the  syntax  of  the  sentence.  These 
linguistic  fragments  then  become  fixed  in  speech  as  the  names  of 
the  several  objects  which  entered  into  the  original  scene;  and 
represent  the  objects  not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  they 
appeared  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  viz.,  as  parts  of  the 
scene.  It  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  take  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  kneeling  acolyte  in  Domenichino's  "  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome  "  out  of  his  suiToundings  in  the  picture,  and  mount  him 
on  a  blank  canvas  by  himself. 

This  is  the  kind  of  idea  that  constitutes  the  medium  of  ex- 
change in  ordinary  intellectual  commerce.  The  Geimans  call  it 
a  Vorstellung  or  illustrative  image.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  him- 
self calls  it  "  a  mere  notion  of  the  understanding,"  and  he  rightly 
contrasts  with  it  a  "  religious  idea,"t  and  elsewhere  "  a  rational 
idea  "  which  is  not  only  a  part  but  '*  a  cJiief  part  of  our  experience.^'J 
This  contrast  in  the  dimension  of  the  ideas  employed  is  the  chief 
point  in  his  comparison  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the 
genuine  work  of  St.  Paul. 

We  have  seen  then  what  the  ideas  of  the  "  ordinary  self  ''  of  the 
individual  are  like :  we  have  seen  that  they  represent /ra^/m^n/^  of 
experience,  and  not  the  whole  of  experience,  abstractions  from 
and  aspects  of  the  object,  and  not  the  object  in  its  totaHty,  not 
the  ensemble  of  its  conditions.  Let  us  now  see  how  M.  Renan 
describes  the  springing  up  of  one  of  these  large-scale  ideas  of 
the  common  consciousness  which  are  called  metaphysical  : 

"  L'homme  allait  hiattentif.  Tout  h,  coup  un  silence  se  fait,  comme  mi 
temps  d'arret,  une  lacune  de  la  sensation  :  '  Oh  !  Dieu  !  se  dit-il  alors,  que 
nia  destiude  est  etrange  !  Est-il  bien  vrai  que  j'existe  ?  Qu'est-ce  que  le 
monde  ?     Ce  soleil,  est-ce  moi  ?     Rayonne-t-il  de  mon  coeur  ?     O  p^re,  je 

*  Logic  of  Hogel,  Prol.  p.  Ixxxvi.  J^Ir.  Sayco,  the  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  at  Oxford,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  references  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  go  more  closely  into  this  subject:  Contemporart  Rryiew, 
April,  1876;  Sayce's  "Principles  of  Comparative  Philology,**  2nd  ed.  (Triibner),  pp. 
viii.— X.  (xii.,  xiii.),  136,  144,  151,  162,  169,  217,  234,  243  (215,  226);  also  Waitx, 
"  Anthropologie  der  Naturvolker,*'  i.  p.  272,  &c.  (English  Translation,  p.  241) ;  also  Sweet 
on  "  Grammar  and  Logic  **  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Philo- 
logical Society.  See  further  Gerard  '*  On  the  ComparatiTO  Method  of  Learning  Foreign 
Languages  "  (1876^,  Trumbull,  Bergaigne,  &o, 

t  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  p.  165.  {  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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to  vols  par  delk  les  nuages  !*  Puis  le  bruit  du  monde  ext^rieur  recommence ; 
V^chapp^e  se  ferme ;  maia  k  partir  de  ce  moment,  un  €tre  en  appareuce 
'^goiste  fera  des  actes  inexplicables,  agira  centre  son  int^rfit  evident,  f*e 
subordonnera  k  une  fin  qu'il  ne  connait  pas,  ^prouvera  le  besoin  de 
fi'incliner  et  d'adorer."* 

Observe  that  M.  Renan  here  describes  the  emergence  of  the 
social  consciousness,  the  "better  self,"  and  along  with  it  and 
constituting  it,  the  most  simple  and  primitive  metaphysical  idea. 
Divested  of  emotional  language  we  have  here  a  sense  of  aloofness, 
a  certain  posture  taken  up,  a  certain  relation  established;  we  have 
what  is  called  a  synthesisy  a  putting  together  of  two  elements — on 
the  one  side  the  thinking  and  feeling  man,  and  on  the  other  an 
indeterminate  and  obscure  but  immense  object  of  consciousness — 
the  imiverae  around  him,  and  of  which  hitherto  he  had  formed  an 
unconscious  part.  This  relation,  in  which  the  two  correlatives 
merely  confront  one  another  for  the  first  time — nothing  more — 
is  what  is  called  in  philosophy  '*  Being."  Mr.  Arnold  says  in  his 
later  works  that  he  doesn't  understand  what  **  Being "  means. 
It  means  this  detachment  which  M.  Renan  describes,  mere  "over- 
againstness"  to  consciousness,  or  as  the  Germans  would  say,  '^das 
reine  Gegeniiber."  There  is  as  yet  no  question  as  to  what  is 
over-against  me,  or  what  am  I,  or  what  is  my  relation  to  that 
which  is  over-against  me,  but  merely  the  consciousness  that  I 
am  over-against  an  immense  indeterminate  object,  and  that  this 
immense  indeterminate  object  is  over-against  me.  It  is  merely 
**  Est-il  bien  vrai  que  j'existe?"  "  Is  it  really  time  that  I  am  stand- 
ing aloof  and  alone  over-against  this  immensity  ?  "  Experience 
is  not  yet  bom,  this  feeling  of  isolation  is  its  birth-pang ;  and  the 
outline  which  I  draw  round  the  terms  of  this  primitive  relation, 
80  as  to  include  them  both,  becomes  the  rude  mould  into  which 
all  my  subsequent  experience  is  poured.  And  mere  outline  as 
it  is,  we  can  see  at  once  that  it  is  more  concrete  than  the 
Vorstellung  or  ordinary  notion  of  the  understanding,  which  ser\'eft 
to  do  the  intellectual  business  of  life,  because  it  is  an  outhue 
inclosing  the  whole  of  experience,  and  not  like  the  Vorstellung,  a 
representative  image  covering  a  fragment  of  experience  only. 
This  larger  idea,  which  emerges  first  at  the  birth  of  the  social 
consciousness,  is  what  is  called  in  German  philosophy  a  Degriff, 
which  means  what  we  have  called  "  a  synthesis." 

Now  we  can  see  at  once  that  this  primitive  synthesis  of  Being 
is  not  our  synthesis ;  it  is  not  the  mould  into  which  we  of  this 
age  pour  our  experience.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  perhaps 
that  the  dominant  conception  with  us,  our  sjnithesis,  is  the  idea 
of  development.  It  is  the  idea  of  development  which  has  been 
framing  and  moulding  more  and  more  of  our  experience  since 

*  Fragments  Philos.,  pp.  40, 41. 
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the  time  of  Lamarck.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Arnold,  for  instance, 
appeaUng  to  it  against  the  Dissenters,  with  the  same  assurance 
as  he  appeals  to  the  Zeit-GeUt,  to  legitimate  his  assmnption  of 
the  non-occuiTence  of  miracles.  To  sepamte  for  opinions,  we 
read,  is  worse  than  having,  as  we  have  in  the  Anglican  "Articles 
of  ReUgion,"  an  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  synthesis,  because 
it  cuts  the  Dissenter  off  from  the  growth  of  the  community ;  it 
leads  him  to  give  a  finality  and  absoluteness  to  his  doctrines 
which  they  have  not;  "it  is  to  be  false  to  the  idea  of  development."* 
To  appeal  to  the  Zeit-Geist  of  our  age,  and  to  appeal  to  the  idea  of 
development,  are,  with  Mr.  Arnold,  the  same  thing.  The  formula 
of  our  Zeii^Geist  is  development.  We  have  only  to  read  George 
EUot's  last  two  novels,  to  see  how  every  phase  of  many-sided 
thought,  in  our  times,  can  be  illuminated  by  this  one  idea.  It  has 
transformed,  as  we  know,  or  is  transforming,  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge;  every  science  is  being  reconstituted  by  it;  it  has 
**  turned  its  light "  upon  our  old  problems  and  shbwn  us,  not  80 
much  the  answers  to  them,  as  the  ineptitude  of  putting  the 
great  questions  of  life  in  the  way  we  have  hitherto  put  them ;  our 
old  distinctions  and  oppositions  fall  away  of  themselves,  and  a 
wholly  new  order  of  questions  has  arisen.  AVhat  a  distance 
between  this  complex  synthesis  in  which  we  stand,  and  the  simple 
"  0  Dieu,  est-ce  bien  vrai  que  j'existe  ? "  with  which  human 
experience  begins  1  What  a  distance  from  our  synthesis  even  to 
the  synthesis  of  **  Substance  and  Accidents  "  which  framed  and 
moulded  the  experience  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
of  our  era !  or  again  to  the  synthesis  of  expiation  which  occu- 
pied the  mental  field  when  the  ancient  societies  were  falling  to 
pieces,  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  "  the  mind  of  the  whole  world 
was  imbnied  in  the  idea  of  blood."  t  How  inadequate  they  seem ! 
Yet,  though  inadequate  now,  they  were  once  adequate,  and  in 
their  own  age  they  enveloped,  as  with  a  cloud,  the  whole  horizon 
of  thought. 

{b.)  So  much,  then,  as  to  the  dimensions  of  metaphysical  ideas, 
of  the  syntheses  of  the  Zeit-Geht,  or  consciousness  of  the  com- 
munity ;  tliey  include,  each  in  its  turn  and  for  the  nonce,  the 
wlioh  of  the  experience  of  an  age.  Now,  secondly,  as  to  their 
structure.  In  saying  *'  structure,"  I  am  trying  to  find  a  word  for 
that  element  of  resistance  which  wo  experience  in  thinking  of  all 
kinds.  We  can  only  move  in  certain  directions ;  and  just  as  we 
cannot  scratch  the  lobe  of  our  left  ear  with  the  toe  of  our  left 
foot,  whereas  a  dog  can,  because  his  physical  structure  is  difierent 
from  ours ;  so  we  cannot  think  anything  or  anyhow  we  please. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  reasoning  process  being  **  bound" — ScScrot  if 

*  St  Panl  ftnd  Proteitantiam,  p.  24.  f  Ibid.  p.  17a. 
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Stavota.  It  18  inclosed  within  the  four  walls,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
thought ;  and  this  inclosure  is  due  to  structure.  "When,  again,  we 
get  entangled  in  a  paradox,  and  we  find  that  thinking  is  for 
the  moment  stopped,  what  stops  it?  It  is  the  resistance  arising 
from  the  collision  of  structural  elementa  in  the  ideas  themselves, 
just  as  it  is  the  interference  of  the  structural  elements  in  a  skein 
of  silk  which  stops  our  unwinding  it.  The  stiTicture  of  the 
Vorstellung  or  illustrative  idea  of  ordinaiy  thinking  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  a  cone  or  convergent  pencil  of  rays,  having  for  its 
base  the  series  of  qualities  in  the  object  which  are  appreciable 
together  from  a  single  point  of  view,  and  for  its  apex  the  name 
combined  with  a  representative  image  of  the  object  so  appreciated. 
And  whatever  quaUties  there  may  be  in  the  object  which  refuse 
to  lend  themselves  to  this  convergence  on  a  single  focus,  simply 
disappear ;  or  if  they  appear,  they  obliterate  by  their  appearance 
those  other  quaUties  v^ith  which  they  conflict.  This  phenomenon 
we  are  familiar  -with  in  physics,  under  the  name  of  "interference;" 
in  the  logic  of  the  notion,  it  is  thus  expressed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton — "  When  an  object  is  determined  by  the  affirmation  of 
a  certain  character,  this  object  cannot  be  thought  to  be  the  same 
when  such  character  is  denied  of  it."*  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
structure  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  "  a  mere  notion  of  the  under- 
standing, and  not  a  religious  idea,"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ's  death  was  a  perfect  sacrifice  which 
consummated  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  Jev^ish  law.f  It  is  a 
fasciculus  of  that  portion  of  the  attributes  of  a  great  historical 
event,  which  can  be  grouped  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  and 
from  which  all  those  quaUties  of  the  event  which  cannot  bo 
appreciated  from,  or  which  make  against,  this  point  of  view,  are 
excluded. 

The  structure  of  an  idea  of  the  Zeit-Geist,  or  common  conscious- 
ness, as  it  is  much  more  ample,  is  of  necessity  much  more  complex. 
It  gets  this  greater  complexity  from  two  causes — ^from  the  nature 
of  the  common  consciousness,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  idea 
not  of  a  part  of  the  object,  but  of  the  whole  of  it.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  community  is  not,  Uke  that  of  the  individual,  a  single 
stream  of  thinking,  but  the  convergence  of  many  streams  of 
thinking ;  just  as  society  itself  is  a  convergence  and  conflict  of 
many  opposite  tendencies.  These  opposing  tendencies  correct 
each  other,  as  we*  know,  and  give  to  society  the  means  of 
developing,  transforming,  and  improving  itself,  which  the  indi- 
vidual man  has  not.  We  may  say  of  the  community,  as  Aristotle 
said  of  Nature:  it  is  "  Uke  a  man  who  acts  as  his  own  physician."  J 

*  Lectures  on  Logic  (Blackwood :  1860),  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

t  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  pp.  164,  165. 
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The  onesidedness  of  one  stream  of  thinking  setting  in  a  particular 
direction  is  corrected  by  meeting  and  mixing  with  another  stream 
of  thinking  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  Zeit-GeUi^ 
or  spirit  of  any  particular  age,  is  the  synthesis  or  mixture  of  these 
opposing  streams.  We  get  the  same  result  if  we  contrast  the 
view  of  one  side  or  aspect  of  an  object,  such  as  we  get  in  ordinary' 
thought,  with  the  claim  which  the  mind  of  man  makes  to  see  the 
object  as  it  is,  in  all  its  aspects,  on  all  its  sides,  to  see  the  whole 
of  it.  The  object  itself  is  the  result  of  the  equilibrium  of 
opposing  forces ;  and  its  process^  as  we  should  now  say  in  evolu- 
■tionary  language,  is  just  the  play  of  these  forces,  their  conflict  witli 
one  another.  We  cannot  gather  into  a  Vorstellung,  or  convergent 
pencil  of  attributes,  this  play  of  forces;  to  ordinaiy  thinking,  the 
object  is  not  a  process,  it  can  only  be  seized  in  one  of  its  statical 
aspects,  it  must  be  supposed  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
said  that  metaphysic  conceives  the  object  as  it  really  is  in  itself, 
we  mean  that  it  conceives  the  object,  not  supposed  at  rest,  but, 
as  it  actually  is,  in  process;  not  as  a  fasciculus  of  attributes,  but  as 
the  point  in  which  conflicting  forces  meet  and  make  reality. 

The  metaphysical  idea  or  synthesis  of  the  Zelt-Gev^t  will  thus 
contain,  in  its  very  constitution  and  structure,  those  seeds  of 
internal  conflict  and  disruption,  which  we  find  in  all  living  things 
as  distinguished  from  artificial  products,  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
workmanship  and  volition  of  the  individual. 

We  shall  see  the  nature  of  this  synthesis  of  opposites  best  in  a 
familiar  example.  Take  the  ordinary  English  or  French  notion 
of  liberty.  "  What  a  Liberal  means  by  liberty/'  says  M.  Kenan,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  quotes  him,  is  "  the  non-intervention  of  the  State." 
It  means  a  vacuum  created  and  jealously  maintained  round  about 
the  individual  citizen  by  a  system  of  checks  and  barriers  against 
the  interference  of  the  community  with  liis  private  aftaii*s.  This 
was  Mr.  Mill's  notion  of  liberty ;  it  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  :  it  is 
the  ideal  of  the  great  American  Commonwealth.  On  the  Conti- 
nent this  enthusiasm  for  "  the  heaven-born  privilege  of  doing  as 
one  likes  "  has  gone  the  length  in  Proudlion  and  liis  followers  of 
what  is  called  the  "Abolition  of  the  State."*  This  is  a  verv 
natural  ideal  in  old  commimities  like  France  or  England,  where 
from  historical  causes  the  State  is  the  embodiment  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  certain  classes,  and  not  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  whole  people.  But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  an  abstraction 
of  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  national  well-being  as  appreciated 
from  a  particular  point  of  view ;  it  is  not  a  synthesis  of  the  wliok- 
of  the  conditions.  Over  against  it  and  in  antagonism  to  it  wi' 
have  another  stream  of  thought,  descending  to  us  from  the  com- 

*  Sjo  a  little  book  Imving  this  title  by  Dr.  Engliiador  (TrUbner,  IS 73). 
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inunitieB  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  State  was  everything  and  the 
individual  had  no  rights  against  it.  We  have  Divine  Bight 
and  the  legal  devolution  of  the  supreme  magistracy  on  the 
principles  wliich  regulate  the  inheritance  of  a  private  estate, 
and  we  have  the  theory  of  our  Conservative  party  that  the 
suffrage  is  a  privilege  to  be  bestowed  from  above  and  not  a  claim 
to  be  rightfully  made  from  below.  This  too  is  an  idea  of  the 
understanding,  an  abstraction  of  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  well- 
being  made  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  It  leaves  out  of  sight 
the  undeniable  fact  of  experience,  that  classes  inf  possession  of 
power  habitually  govern  in  their  own  interest  and  not  in  that  of 
the  people  at  large.  But  it  is  the  historical  theory  as  against  the 
theoiy  of  the  European  revolution.  It  is  the  theoiy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  against  the  theory  of  the  eighteenth. 

What  then  is  the  synthesis  which  shall  hold  together  these  con- 
flicting abstractions  ?  The  Germans  call  it  the  Begriff  der  Selbst- 
bestimmung ;  in  English,  the  Synthesis  of  Self-determination.  What 
is  it  that  actually  takes  place  in  a  commimity  in  which  these 
counter-tendencies  are  operative  1  Mr.  Arnold's  view  of  the  "  best 
self"  as  extricated  by  culture  and  organized  in  the  State  will  help 
us  to  an  answer.  What  takes  place  is  a  process,  a  development, 
something  Uke  this.  The  more  the  State  becomes  the  expression 
of  the  "best  self"  of  an  increasing  number  of  its  citizens,  the  more 
the  highest  liberty  of  the  subject  will  consist  in  the  appUcation  to 
his  own  individual  Ufe  of  an  authority  of  which  he  is  becoming  in 
an  increasing  measure,  and  according  to  liis  culture,  the  author. 
As  a  citizen  he  is  not  at  hberty  "  to  do  as  he  Ukes,"  any  more 
than  he  is  in  fore  conscientiae ;  but  he  is  free  in  that  he  determines 
his  own  actions  through  the  middle  term  of  his  "  better  self,"  as 
embodied  in  the  commimity.  The  condition  of  self-determination 
is  not,  like  that  of  libei-ty,  detachment  from  but  identification 
with,  the  community.  His  accession  to  it  adds  to  its  authority  in 
the  same  measure  as  it  adds  to  his  Hberty.  The  point  to  note 
about  the  synthesis  of  freedom  or  self-<leterminatioii  through  the 
community,  is  that  it  is  not,  like  the  idea  of  liberty,  the  idea  of  a 
thing  ready  made,  and  done  in  a  moment — 

'*  Vprterit  hunc  dominu8,  momento  turbinis  exit 
Marcus  Dam  a'* — 

but  a  gradual  process  of  political  and  moral  development,  of  which 
no  two  citizens  can  be  said  to  partake  at  the  same  time  in  exactly 
the  same  degree.  Freedom  is  not  a  ready-made  thing,  a  datum; 
but,  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  expression,  "it  gradually  and  on  an 
immense  scale  beconiesJ^ 

This  synthesis  of  self-determination  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the   reader,    as   a   fair  and  easily  understood  specimen 
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'  of  what  a  metaphysical  idea,  an  idea  of  the  Zeit-Geist,  of  the 
common  consciousness,  is  Uke.  We  see  how  its  dynamical,  its 
developmental  character  enables  it  to  hold  in  solution  two  con- 
flicting streams  of  thought  which,  taken  apart,  assume  the  form  of 
immovable  and  sterile  abstractions  mutually  exclusive  of  one 
another.  We  see  too  that  whilst  the  abstractions  of  divine  right 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  Hberty  on  the  other  represent  two  Hieories 
about  a  part  of  the  object,  the  synthesis  represents  a  real  process 
which  is  continually  taking  place  in  the  object  as  a  whole.  This 
is  what,  I  take  it,  is  meant  by  saying,  as  philosophers  say,  that 
metaphysical  ideas  have  an  objective  existence,  as  well  as  an 
existence  in  our  thoughts.  They  are  objective  in  so  far  as  they  are 
principles  actually  at  work  in  transforming  the  world. 

Have  I  outstripped  Mr.  Arnold  in  this  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  metaphysical  synthesis  ?  No  :  the  elements  are  all  there. 
There  is  the  element  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  State  as 
we  have  seen  throughout:  and  there  is  the  hberty  of  the  in- 
dividual in' vacuo.  Speaking  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  "  He  saw,  of  course,  that  in  the  end  everything 
comes  to  this — ^that  the  individual  must  act  for  himself,  and  must 
be  perfect  in  liimself ;"  and  then  he  seems  for  a  moment  to  fall 
in  with  M.  Kenan's  formula,  and  to  maintain  these  two  con- 
flicting elements  in  theii-  antagonism.  "  A  Liberal  beUeves  in 
liberty" — he  is  here  quoting  Renan  with  approval — "and  liberty 
means  the  non-intervention  of  the  State.  But  such  an  ideal  is 
still  a  long  way  off  from  us,  and  the  veiy  means  to  remove  it 
to  an  indefinite  distance  would  be  precisely  the  State's  withdraw- 
ing its  action  too  soon."* 

It  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  be 
the  eventual  non-interference  of  the  State.  No :  this  is  only  Mr. 
Arnold's  provisional  solution:  for  he  asks — and  here  we  see  the 
lineaments  of  the  real  synthesis  fonning  themselves  around  the 
two  conflicting  abstractions — "  whether  we  should  not  tiy  to  put 
into  the  action  of  the  State  as  much  as  possible  of  right  reason  or 
our  best  self,  which  may,  in  this  manner,  conie  hack  to  us  with  new 
force  and  authority  ?"t  But  although  liis  mind,  as  we  see,  tends 
towards  this  metaphysical  form  of  thought  continually,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  strikes  upon  it,  yet  he  handles  the  synthesis 

faintly  and  infirmly  d/x,vSpcii9  /xcvrot  koL  ovSev  cra<^u)S  dXA.'  olov  cv  rats  fxa^twi 
OL  ayvfjivaoTOL  Trotowrt.f 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Arnold's  negative  criticism  of 
political  and  rehgious  anarchy  covered  the  same  metaphysical 
area  as  Dr.  Strauss'  positive  construction  of  reUgious  doctrine ;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  element  in  which  he  moves,  is  the 

»  Culture  and  Anarchy,  pp.  126,  127.  f  Ibid.  p.  120. 
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element  of  the  consciousness  of  the  community  as  distinguished 
from  the  element  of  individual  consciousness.  Now  let  us  com- 
pare the  synthesis  of  freedom,  which  we  have  just  elaborated  and 
made  definite  from  Mr.  Arnold's  faint  and  disjointed  sketch,  with 
a  synthesis  expounded  by  Dr.  Strauss.  He  is  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man : — 

"  Spiritual  existence  in  its  truth  and  reality  is  found  neither  in  God  by 
himself  nor  in  man  by  himself,  but  in  the  union  of  God  with  man,  neither 
in  the  infinity  of  the  one  nor  in  the  finitude  of  the  other,  taken  by  them- 
selves,but  in  that  process  of  self -surrender  and  recovery  taking  jdace  between 
the  two  factors,  which  from  the  Divine  side  is  revelation,  and  from  the 
human  side  is  religion."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  structure  of  these  two  specimens  of  the 
metaphysical  synthesis,  although  their  subject-matter  is  diflferent, 
is  precisely,  point  for  point,  the  same:  and  their  fluid  or  develop- 
mental character  is  the  same  also. 

(c.)  This  fluid  and  developmental  chamcter  in  the  metaphysical 
synthesis  biings  us  to  another  question.  We  have  seen  that 
internally.  f.e.,  in  respect  of  its  structure  and  of  its  contents,  the 
synthesis  is  a  process ;  and  that  its  process  is  conditioned  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  meeting  point  of  opposite  streams  of  thought. 
But  what  as  to  its  genesis  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  relation 
between  the  synthesis  of  one  epoch,  and  that  of  the  preceding 
epoch  ?  We  have  seen  what  a  distance  there  was  from  the  primi- 
tive synthesis  of  "  Being,"  mere  detachment  from  the  ensemble  and 
the  thought  of  aloofness  from  it,  with  which  experience  began, 
and  the  synthesis  of  "  Development "  which  is  transforming  our 
own  thought.  How  did  the  social  consciousness  traverse  this 
distance?  how  did  it  get  from  the  one  standing  point  to  the 
other?  how  does  the  Zeit-Geist  of  one  age  pass  over  into  the 
Zeit'Gelst  of  the  next  ?  Does  the  new  synthesis  drop  from  the 
clouds,  as  an  epoch  in  human  history  weara  itself  out  and  gives 
place  to  the  next  ?  as  the  difierent  species  of  animals  were  sup- 
posed at  one  time — ^how  long  it  seems  ago  and  yet  how  short  a 
time  ago  it  really  is! — to  have  been  created  separately  and  put  into 
the  world  as  they  were  wanted.  Or  shall  we  say  that  as  our 
ancestor,  the  Ascidian,  has  become  Man  by  minute  and  continuous 
processes  of  change,  so  the  synthesis  of  Being  has  become  the 
synthesis  of  Development  by  a  series  of  growths  similarly  minute 
-and  continuous  ?  We  may  perhaps  with  safety  admit  thus  much 
upon  the  probable  ground  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  now  that 
we  have  such  good  reason  to  believe  in  tlie  continuous  evolution 
of  species ;  without  committing  ourselves  at  present  to  the  ex- 
planations which  have  been  offered  of  the  mode  of  the  evolution. 

*  Seo  this  passage  quoted  in  my  former  article  on  Strauss  (Coiitkmporary  Review, 
July,  1874,  p.  244). 
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Mr.  Arnold,  for  instance,  says,  of  these  syntheses,  "  they  gradually 
and  on  an  immense  scale  discover  themselves  and  become."  They 
form  themselves  "  insensibly,"  they  come  "  almost  of  themselves,'^ 
and  displace  the  previous  syntheses  "  easily  and  without  any 
turmoil  of  controversial  reasonings."  "  We  are  not  driven  oflF  our 
ground — our  ground  itself  changes  with  us."*  All  this  is  a  little 
characteristically  nonchalant  and  vague :  but  it  shows  that  Mr.  Arnold 
holds  that  there  is  an  evolution  in  ideas  as  in  species,  whatever  the 
mode  of  it  may  be. 

We  have  already  had  before  us  a  passage  from  Dr.  Newman's 
"  Essay  on  Development,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  "innate  power 
of  expansion  within  the  mind  in  its  season,"  and  at  the  same  time 
states  a  conviction  that  the  evolution  is  not  an  effect  of  "  any 
mechanism  of  reasoning."  What  he  means  by  expansion  he  teUs 
us  in  the  following  words.  He  is  speaking  of  what  he  calls  a 
"  living  idea,"  i.e.  an  idea  which  has  operation,  as  we  saw  that  the 
metaphysical  synthesis  had : — 

"•  Let  one  such  idea  get  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  or  the  mind  of 
any  set  of  persons,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  luiderstand  the  effects  which 
will  ensue.  There  will  be  a  general  agitation  of  thought  and  an  action  of 
mind  both  upon  itself  and  upon  other  minds.  New  lights  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  original  idea,  aspects  will  multiply  and  judgments  will 
acciunulate.  There  will  be  a  time  of  confusion  when  conceptions  and 
misconceptions  are  in  conflict;  and  it  is  micertain  whether  anything  is 
to  come  of  the  idea  at  all,  or  which  view  of  it  is  to  get  the  start  of 
the  others.  After  a  while  some  definite  form  of  doctrine  emerges ;  and 
us  time  proceeds  one  view  of  it  will  be  modllied  or  expanded  by  another, 
and  then  combined  with  a  third,  till  the  idea  in  which  they  centre  will 
be  to  each  mind  separately  what  at  first  it  was  only  to  all  together/'t 

Dr.  Newman  adds  further  on  : — 

••'  Its  development  then  is  not  like  a  mathematical  theorem  worked 
out  on  papiT,  in  which  each  succ^'ssive  advance  is  a  pure  evolution 
from  a  foregoing,  but  it  is  carried  on  through  individuals  and  bodies  of 
men;  it  employs  their  minds  as  instruments  and  deiK.»nds  ufxm  them 
while  it  uses  them."J 

lie  ultimately  arrives,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  sliould 
do  so  if  we  consider  that  the  '•  Essay  on  Development''  was  written 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  at  an  explanation  identical  in  its  outlines 
witli  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection  : — 

*•  It  often  hapjTens,  or  generally,  that  various  distinct  and  incompatiUe 
elements  are  found  in  the  origin  or  infancy  of  iX)lities,  or  indeed  I'f  phi- 
losoj)hies,  some  of  which  must  be  ejected  before  any  satisfactory  deve- 
lopments can  take  place,  if  any.  And  they  are  commonly  ejected  by  the 
yradual  (jrowth  of  the  strowjcv.^^^ 

How  thoughtful  and  serious  is  this  endeavour  of  Dr.   Newman  s 

•  Literature  and  Do;;ma,  Prefaco,  xiv.     Soo  p.  8. 

t  An  Easav  on  Development  of  Christian  Doctriuo  (Toovov  :  1845),  p.  36. 

X  Ibid.  p.  37.  §  Ibid,  pp,  46,  47. 
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to  unravel  the  problem  as  compared  with  Mr.  Arnold's  light  and 
airy  way  of  saying  that  the  ideas  "  gradually  discover  themselves  on 
an  immense  scale  and  become  I"  Then  again  there  is  the  explana- 
tion which  in  substance  I  take  to  be  Hegel's,  which  we  may  put 
thus.  The  social  consciousness,  as  it  expands  and  grows  more 
complex  with  the  onward  progress  of  society,  becomes  at  length 
too  large  for  the  mould  into  which  it  has  hitherto  been  poured. 
New  elements  of  experience  arise  which  refuse  to  be  included 
within  the  dimensions  of  the  synthesis  as  it  stands;  they  form 
themselves  consequently  into  groups  outside  the  lines  of  the 
synthesis,  and  thus  become  a  standing  protest  against  ita  suffi- 
ciency. In  time  they  acquire  a  coherence  of  their  own,  and  begin 
to  take  the  form  of  a  second  synthesis,  outside  the  first,  and 
negative  of  it.  We  thus  get  a  coimter-synthesis,  exclusive  of  the 
traditional  and  habitual  one.  What  follows?  The  traditional 
synthesis  no  longer  includes  the  whole,  it  has  become  an  aspect 
only  of  the  totahty,  of  experience ;  it  has  become  an  abstraction 
conditioned  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
epoch  which  is  exhausting  itself  and  just  passing  away.  Instead 
of  being  any  longer  a  metaphysical  idea,  it  has  sunk  to  a  VorsteU 
lungy  "a  mere  idea  of  the  understanding,"  as  Mr.  Arnold  would 
say.  And  the  counter-synthesis  which  has  arisen  over  against  it 
is  in  like  manner  an  abstraction  conditioned  from  the  particular  point 
of  view  of  the  new  epoch,  of  the  new  social  forces  which  are 
beginning  to  emerge  and  assert  themselves,  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  fact ;  it  is  an  idea  of  the  understanding,  negative  and  exclusive 
of  its  predecessor  in  possession.  Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
formal  position  from  which  we  started.  We  have  again  two 
antagonistic  streams  of  thinking,  coming  from  opposite  sides,  and 
meeting  and  mixing.  Then  a  tliird  synthesis,  in  whose  process 
both  can  be  harmonized,  again  emerges.  The  formula  of  tliis 
development  may  be  thus  expressed:  position  (the  traditional 
synthesis  in  possession),  oppos^ition  (the  counter-synthesis),  and, 
lastly,  composition  (the  new  synthesis,  erasing  the  c6nflict  by 
means  of  a  richer  and  more  widely-working  principle). 

Hegel  has  named  this  perfectly  inteUigible  mode  of  develop- 
ment (as  it  seems  to  me  Avith  needless  paradox)  the  process  of 
"  absolute  negativity."  "  Absolute  negativity  "  means  negativity 
which  is  itself  negatived,  and  thus  results  in  an  affirmation :  the 
existing  synthesis  is  '*  negatived"  by  the  counter-synthesis  grow- 
ing up  outside  it, — excluding  it  and  excluded  by  it,  until  the  new 
and  riper  synthesis  arising  from  the  meeting  of  the  two  streams 
of  thought  '*  negatives  "  in  its  turn  the  opposition  between  them 
by  absorbing  them  both  into  a  larger  and  more  complex  process 
of  its  own. 

As  a  hypothesis  explaining  the  mode  of  evolution  of  social 
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ideas,  and  standing  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  hypothesis  of 
Natural  Selection  explaining  the  mode  of  evolution  of  species,  I 
conceive  that  this  "absolute  negativity"  of  HegeFs,  in  spite  of  its 
repellent  terminology,  is  like  Dr.  Newman's  principle  of  the  sor- 
vival  of  the  stronger,  worthy  of  attentive  and  respectful  considenr 
tion.  The  question  with  tiie  one  as  with  the  other  is — does  it 
cover  all  the  facts'!  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  modem  meta- 
physic  must  stand  or  fall  with  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Hegel 
to  explain  the  evolution  of  the  social  consciousness.  We  can 
see  that  there  are  a  number  of  subsidiary  hypotheses  which  may 
complete  or  modify  this  formula  of  the  "absolute  negativity.** 
There  is  the  view,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  latent  syllogistic 
process  intervening  between  each  stage  of  the  evolution;  the 
view  dismissed  apparently  by  Dr.  Newman.  Further,  there  is 
the  view  that  a  synthesis  must  be  exhausted  in  its  operation  by 
gi'owing  into  an  extreme  and  impossible  form,  before  a  counter- 
synthesis  can  arise.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  way 
in  which  what  Mr.  Arnold  called  Hellenism,  the  enthusiasm  for 
perfection,  wore  itself  down  to  the  exiguous  and  at  the  same  time 
the  extreme  and  extravagant  foim  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  collected 
to  see  Phryne  coming  up  out  of  the  sea  in  the  person  of  Venns 
Anadyomene.  And  in  the  exhaustion  of  Hellenism,  the  counter- 
principle  of  Hebraism,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  rises  into  impor- 
tance. *'  This  obstacle  to  perfection,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "fills  the 
whole  scene,  and  perfection  appeai-s  remote  and  rising  away  from 
earth  iu  the  background."* 

Onco  more,  there  is  the  subsidiary  hypothesis  that  evolution 
in  social  ideas  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  the  synthesis  of  one 
community,  at  a  particular  time,  coming  across  the  path  of  the 
synthesis  of  another  contemporary  community  at  a  lower  or  a 
higher  stage  of  development.  The  intercourse  of  nations  would 
thus  bring  about  the  opposition  of  a  counter-synthesis,  and  give 
rise  to  the  effort  to  reabsorb  the  conflicting  elements  in  a  larger, 
more  complex  process. 

But  whatever  be  the  value  of  those  various  hypotheses  to 
explain  the,  niofP  of  evolution  ;  the  important  qualities  in  a  moderu 
metaphysician  are  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  social  consciousness  at  all,  a  "better  self"  which  is  above  the 
individual ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  social 
consciousness,  like  all  other  li\4ng  things,  is  in  a  condition  not 
statical  and  fixed,  but  dpiamical  and  perpetually  developing. 
These  two  essential  qualities  of  the  met^tphysician,  we  have  seen 
that  ilr.  Arnold  possesses.  He  has,  too,  the  flexibility  and 
delicacy  of  touch  which  are  required  in  dealing  with  a  mo^'ing 

•  St.  Paul  and  Protoatantism,  p.  137. 
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object  like  thought  without  intemipting  or  obscuring  its 
movement.  He  has  moreover  an  indispensable  pre-requisite 
of  the  metaphysician,  which  Plato  had  to  perfection,  and  that 
is  humour ;  the  gift  "  of  imaginatively  acknowledging  the  multi- 
form aspects  of  the  problem  of  Ufe,  and  of  thus  getting  itself 
unfixed  from  its  over-certainty,  of  smihng  at  its  over-tenacity,"* 
the  gift  which  makes  a  man  shrink  from  treating  any  idea  "  as  too 
serious  a  thing  and  giving  it  too  much  power/'t  Humoui\  in  this 
sense,  is  indispensable  to  the  metaphysician  because  he  has  to 
deal  with  thoughts  which  occupy  at  one  time  the  whole  field  of 
consciousness  and  determine  for  the  nonce  all  our  mental  opera- 
tions, and  then  grow  old  and  effete,  and  have  to  be  frankly  given 
up,  as  a  new  synthesis  looms  into  ^niew.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
Hegel  had  not  this  gift  of  humour :  few  Gennans  have  :  they  are 
too  serious ;  they  think  the  results  they  get  far  too  final ;  and  it  is 
a  quahty  conspicuously  absent  from  Hegel's  followers. 

But  there  is  a  not  less  indispensable  habit  of  the  metaphysician 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  not,  and  that  is  strictness  :  sureness  of  touch 
in  handling  his  ideas,  what  Aristotle  calls  o-of^a.  In  the  preface 
to  his  latest  work,  Mr.  Arnold  makes  himself  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  German  critics  for  their  "vigour  and  rigour; "J  and  no 
doubt  Germans  have  not  that  gift  of  imaginative  detachment 
from  their  ideas  which  is  required  in  a  critic.  They  make  too 
much  of  them,  and  carry  them  out  to  ridiculous  extremes.  But 
still,  somewhat  of  this  rigour  is  wanted  if  we  would  find  our 
way  through  the  maze  of  metaphysical  ideas  prevalent  at  any 
given  period  of  the  world,  if  we  would  not  be  "  manacled  and 
hoodwinked  "  by  them,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  in  the  sequel  that 
Mr.  Arnold  frequently  is.  Metaphysic,  Aristotle  tells  us,  is  the 
strictest — oKpt^Scaran; — of  all  the  Sciences,  and  the  habit  which  shall 
give  us  this  power  of  accuracy  is  o'o</>ta,  the  habit  which  we  praise 
when  we  say  of  Pheidias  that  he  was  Xi^ov/yyo?  <ro<^o9,  a  finished 
8culptor.§  It  is  the  Fertigkeit,  the  complete  mastery  of  means, 
which  gives  the  sureness  and  freedom  of  handling  characteristic 
of  the  true  artist.  That  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  this  sureness  and 
freedom  in  the  handling  of  ideas  of  the  social  consciousness,  and 
that  these  ideas  consequently  play  fast  and  loose  with  him,  and 
while  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  irritable  watchfulness,  lead  him 
treacherously  into  all  sorts  of  quagmires,  I  shall  show  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper. 

C.  E.  Appleton. 

*  Culture  and  Aimrchv.  p.  147.  *  God  and  the  Bible,  Profacc.  p.  viii. 

t  Ibid.  p.  229.  '  §  -Vrist.  Etli.  vi.  7. 
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THE  death  of  Uio  Baronne  de  BunBeo,  aged  eighty-five,  which 
has  lately  taken  place  at  Carleruhe,  should  revive  the  interest 
in  her  memoir  of  her  liusband,  which  Tvill  long  be  remembeRtl  as 

one  of  the  very  beat  books  of  its  kind. 

Hers  was  tlic  appreciative,  not  the  original  mind,  and  she  almoet 
carried  out  the  ideal  in  "  The  PrincesB,"' 
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into  noble  worde." 


She  was  one  with  her  huBband  in  thought  and  feeling,  tastes 
and  actions;  she  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  objects  by  her 
sympathy  and  by  her  active  co-operation ;  she  took  upon  herself 
the  vexing  petty  cares  of  life,  and  left  him  free  to  follow  out  hi* 
political  and  literaiy  career.  Yet  she  was  no  "  housewife,"  but 
shared  all  the  bcBt  part  of  his  mind  upon  all  occasions.  How 
much  indi^ndual  intellectual  power,  good  sense,  and  insight  into 
character  she  possessed,  may  be  seen  in  the  two  large,  thick 
volumes,  wherein,  with  a  tender  reverence  for  her  husband,  in 
whose  life  her  own  was  so  completely  merged,  she  made  hi* 
chai-acter  kno\vn  to  a  circle  far  wider  than  even  that  in  which  be 
moved  during  his  lifetime. 

The  book  is  pecuharly  interesting  to  us  as  the  story  of  one  who. 
though  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  preserving  his  own  individo- 
ahty  quite  unbroken,  yet  identified  himself  with  the  beat  of  Eoj^iih 
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life  in  a  manner  which  no  other  foreigner  has  over  done  before  or 
since. 

Our  pride  of  mce,  the  supercilious  habit  of  looking  do'^iVTi  on  all 
other  nations,  as  our  inferiors  in  religion  and  politics,  our  shyness, 
exclusiveness,  and  insularity — our  want  of  facility  in  other 
languages— combine  to  make  a  banier  into  real  English  society 
which  hardly  any  outsider  from  other  lands  finds  it  possible  to 
pass.  And  although  this  must  be  the  case  more  or  less  in  every 
country,  so  that  of  the  thousands  who  traverse  Europe  to  and  fro, 
the  number  of  men  and  women  in  each  generation  might  almost 
be  comited  on  one's  fingers  who  have  become  really  intimate  wth 
the  French,  German,  or  Italian  upper  class,  yet  in  England  the 
difficulty  created  by  the  want  of  a  common  language  makes  the 
bar  far  greater  than  elsewhere.  As  Lord  Houghton  once  said  in 
a  paper  upon  education,  scarcely  any  English  man  speaks  even 
French  sufficiently  well  to  enjoy  talking  it,  and  other  tongues  are 
still  stranger  to  his  Kps.  It  was  the  accident  of  Baron  Bunsen 
having  married  an  EngUsh woman,  and  using  her  speech  as  fluently 
as  his  own,  which  first  opened  the  door  for  him  into  that  jealously- 
kept  sanctuaiy  of  English  social  life,  which  his  sympathy  -with 
the  nation  improved  to  the  utmost.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  book  so  valuable — to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us;  not 
through  the  eyes  of  what  we  might  call  "  an  insolent  French- 
man "  or  "  a  dogmatic  German,"  whom  we  could  comfortably  put 
aside  with  the  feeling  that  "  he  does  not  imderstand  us,"  but  by 
one  who  touched  all  things  as  if  he  loved  us,  with  a  gentle  sympa- 
thetic reverence  for  all  that  was  good,  and  a  very  kind  tenderness 
even  for  our  faults,  which  make  his  strictures  tell  home. 

Bunsen's  was  a  curious  Hfe  of  failure  in  the  objects  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart.  The  gods  shaped  his  ends  to  entirely  con- 
trary courses  to  those  which  he  had  rough-hewn  for  himself.  He 
abhorred  diplomacy,  and  liis  life  was  to  be  spent  in  Httle  else.  He 
prefened  the  learned  leisure  of  a  literaiy  and  artistic  career,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  the  rush  of  London  society  as  part  of  the 
duties  of  liis  position.  He  had  a  tender  affection  for  his  own 
country,  yet  during  his  lifetime  1^  was  almost  singularly  without 
influence  in  Germany,  except  through  the  personal  friendsliip  of 
the  King,  while  he  caused  Prussia  to  be  respected  among  nations 
in  a  manner  which  none  of  her  internal  arrangements  before 
Sadowa  and  Sedan  could  have  effected.  He  was  not  a  great 
diplomatist,  yet  no  ambassador  ever  took  such  a  position  before 
in  England.  He  was  anything  but  a  great  writer,  yet  he  had 
more  influence  on  his  generation  than  many  who  were  both,  by 
sheer  force  of  straightforward  honesty  in  thought  and  action,  true 
love  gf  God  and  man,  and  sympathy  with  what  was  highest 
in  thought  and  feeling  wherever  he  went.     It  is  to  the  honour  of 
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the  world  that  he  should  have  been  so  successful,  for  he  had  none 
of  the  adjuncts  which  generally  raise  men  to  fortune — nothing 
but  excellence,  talent,  and  enormous  industry. 

He  belonged,  and  prided  himself  on  the  fact,  "  to  the  kernel  of 
the  German  nation,  the  cultivated  and  cidtivating  class  of  society  ;** 
and  the  record  of  the  self-denial  exercised  by  him  and  his 
parents  in  their  poverty,  and  the  sacrifices  required  to  obtain  the 
education  which  was  Uke  bread  and  meat  to  him,  are  exceedingly 
touching.  At  length,  however,  he  obtained  work  at  the  Gottingen 
University,  which  enabled  him  to  Uve  independently  while  he 
pursued  his  own  studies  without  interruption. 

The  "  statement  of  his  plan  of  intellectual  work,"  laid  before 
Niebuhrwhen  he  was  only  twenty-four,  takes  one's  breath  away  by 
its  extent  and  the  enormous  labour  which  it  contemplated  as 
possible.  He  "  determines  to  combine  three  forms  of  contemplation, 
in  order  to  interpret  the  problems  of  human  knowledge,  t.^.,  philo- 
logy, to  arrange  and  treat  individual  historical  facts ;  history,  to 
discover  their  connection  from  their  earUest  development;  and 
philosophy,  to  establish  the  principles  by  which  philology  and 
history  investigate  facts  and  laws  of  development,  and  mediate 
between  fact  and  ideal  conception,"  whatever  this  last  may  mean. 

He  wishes  to  "  acquire  the  whole  treasure  of  language  in  order 
to  complete  his  favourite  Unguistic  theories,"  to  show  the  historical 
connection  of  Gennan  and  Scandinavian  heathenism  with  the 
East  ("  a  study  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  history  of 
nations "),  and  desires  "  to  bring  the  language  and  spirit  of  the 
solemn  East  into  communion  with  the  European  mind." 

To  accomplish  this  gigantic  plan  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
Persian,  intending  to  follow  it  up  ^vith  Sanskrit ;  while  in  order  to 
acquire  the  more  modern  languages  of  India,  he  proposed  to 
spend  three  years  at  Calcutta.  The  material  part  of  his  scheme 
he  hoped  to  cany  out  by  joining  an  "  Oriental  jouraey  of  linguistic 
research,"  which  he  trusted,  under  the  auspices  of  Niebuhr,  would 
be  sent  out  by  the  Prussian  Government.  Meantime  he  earned 
money  to  support  himself  by  teaching;  undertook  to  accompany  a 
young  American  on  liis  travels,  ayd  even  went  as  far  ;is  Florence 
with  a  young  Englishman ;  but  both  plans  dropped  through,  and  at 
length  he  set  forth  on  his  own  resources  to  meet  Niebuhr.  the  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  and  his  old  friend  Brandis,  secretary  of  legatiou. 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  some  opening  for  work.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  new  life  is  delightful  even  to  read  of.  The  art. 
the  antiquities,  the  (;limate,  the  exquisite  beauty,  the  leisure  for 
study  (for  teaching  evidently  bored  liim  infinitely),  the  congenial 
society,  all  filled  him  wdth  rapture.  '*  There  is  but  one  Rome 
and  one  Niebuhr,"  says  he.  He  plunges  into  a  whole  polyglot  of 
reading :  Plato,  Firdusi,  the  Koran,  Dante,  Isaiah,  the  Eddas,  all 
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in  their 'own  tongues.  A  different  influence,  however,  was  at 
hand,  more  channing  than  Firdnsi,  more  interesting  even  than  the 
Eddas.  He  falls  in  with  an  EngUsh  family  with  three  daughters ; 
and  very  soon  declares  how  he  had  "  always  thought  that  his  old 
lore,  his  plan  of  study  and  travel,  would  have  prevented  the 
devoting  of  his  whole  heart  and  being  to  another  and  human 
bride."  Woman,  however,  was  stronger  than  learning  and  carried 
the  day. 

The  courtship  was  short,  but  they  had  ample  means  of  becoming 
really  acquainted  witU  each  other's  characters  and  tastes,  in  the 
easy,  pleasant  intercourse  of  Rome,  and  during  their  visits  to  all  the 
great  objects  of  interest,  where  the  learned  young  German  was  an 
invaluable  companion.  The  natural  objections  against  a  marriage 
where  the  bridegroom  was  absolutely  penniless  were  great,  but 
Niebuhr  promised  his  assistance,  and  declared  that  Bunsen  was 
certain  to  succeed  in  life;  and  the  young  couple  were  married  in 
Jime,  1817. 

•  Then  comes  a  paradisiacal  interlude  at  an  "  exquisite  ^411a  at 
Frascati,"  **  the  terrace  of  which  looks  down  over  vineyards,  fields 
of  maize,  oHves,  fig-trees,  and  a  long  avenue  of  cypresses  and' 
pines."  From  the  balcony  of  his  room  they  "  can  see  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  distance,  the  beautiful  Sabine  mountains  to  the  right, 
forming  a  semicircle  rotmd  that  end  of  the  plain,  and  Rome  in  the 
centre.  Springing  fountains  rise  out  of  marble  basins  in  the 
garden,  most  refreshing  in  this  hot  weather  (Jnly),  pots  of  myrtles 
and  flowere,  blue  skies,"  "all  fair  sights  and  sounds'"  are  about  them. 
Here  he  added  to  liis  other  interests  a  study  of  the  Bible  with  his 
wife,  but  felt  a  Httle  uneasy  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness  at  the 
thought  of  what  his  friends  would  say  to  his  giving  up  India ;  still 
after  all,  he  reflects,  "  it  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,"  and  he 
"  hopes  without  misgiving  to  accomplish  what  is  necessary  "  in 
other  ways.  -  In  October  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  established 
themselves  in  a  suite  of  great,  bare,  half-furnished  rooms  in  the 
Palazzo  Caffarelli,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  where  once  Charles  V. 
was  said  to  have  been  lodged.  *'  The  prospect  has  not  its  equal 
for  beauty  and  interest,  extending  all  over  the  city  of  Rome ;  the 
Forum  on  one  side,  the  Capitol  behind ;  but  it  is  httle  known,  as 
the  Romans  are  too  lazy  to  climb  the  hill  on  which  it  stands." 

Here  they  passed  the  next  twenty-two  yeai«~a  deKghtful  Ufe, 
aombining  more  elements  of  a  rational  and  useful  career  with  the 
satisfaction  of  both  their  tastes,  for  art  and  beauty  and  knowledge, 
than '  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  men.  In  this  prosaic  world,  how- 
ever, food  and  clothing  must  somehow  be  suppHed,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  extreme  reluctance,  he  was  gi*adually  drawn  by  this  necessity 
into  the  diplomatic  career.  During  the  illness  of  Brandis  he 
undertook  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation,  "but  I  would  on  no 
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account  remain  in  the  diplomatic  career,"  lie  still  says.  "  I  detest 
that  course  of  life  too  much,  and  only  look  on  it  as  a  means  of 
becoming  independent.  The  commonplace  life  of  pubKc  business 
is  so  pitiful  compared  to  a  course  of  philosophical  and  literary 
labours."  He  "^Ndshes  to  be  a  professor,"  he  writes  again  and  again. 
It  was  another  curious  instance  of  how  his  own  plans  for  life  were 
overthrown.  Step  by  step  he  became  entangled  in  diplomatic 
business,  the  charm  of  the  society  of  the  chief,  Niebuhr,  seeming 
to  have  had  a  gi*eat  share  in  determining  his  final  resolution,  as  he 
constantly  alludes  in  his  letters  to  the  kindness  of  the  great  man, 
and  his  dehghtful  intercourse  with  him.  He  continued  to  read  and 
write  on  eveiy  conceivable  subject,  and  soon  undertook  to  prepare 
a  joint  description  of  Rome  with  Niebuhr,  **  he  for  the  ancient,  I 
for  the  modern  part,  especially  an  essay  on  ancient  Christian 
churches,"  as  the  history  of  the  BasiUcas  was  peculiarly  interesting 
to  him ;  while  he  found  time  for  trifles,  such  as  the  "  Athenian  law 
of  inheritance." 

The  wealth  of  antiquarian  interest  in  Rome,  ever  new,  ever 
suggestive,  was  to  him  a  never-failing  deUght.  "  I  have  hardly 
known  a  day  ever  since  we  have  Kved  here  when  something  has 
not  been  discovered,  or  some  curious  question  cleared  up,"  he  once 
said.  The  labour,  however,  of  preparing  his  share  of  the  Roman 
work  was  great,  from  his  extreme  conscientiousness  and  desire  for 
accuracy,  while  the  time  had  to  be  taken  from  his  short  intervals 
of  rest  from  diplomatic  work. 

There  follows  a  ^nsit  to  Niebuhr  at  Tivoli,  where  he  and  his  wife 
remained  for  some  time,  '*  the  happiest  in  liis  life."  He  rejoices 
that  '*  Fanny  should  really  become  intimate  with  the  simplicity 
of  greatness  and  inexhaustible  animation  of  their  host,  liis  interest 
in  all  that  is  good,  true,  learned,  and  wise;  the  richness  and  chann 
of  his  conversation,  which  commanded  every  subject,  and  the 
high-minded  absence  of  everything  trivial."  "  Ilis  great  per- 
sonal kindness  to  Fanny  and  me  "  is  continually  alluded  to. 

Then  follows  a  whole  encyclopaedia  of  subjects  which  they 
discussed  together.  They  had  been  talking  of  the  Athenian 
orators. 

"  I  begin  to  understand  the  justness  of  Niebuhr's  democratic  tendency 
with  resj>ect  to  Athens,  which  formerly  seemed  to  me  to  do  wrong  to  Plato 
and  others.  When  one  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  insolence  and 
cruelty  of  the  aristocracy  of  Athens,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  alterna- 
tive between  a  democracy  such  as  Demosthenes  desired  and  the  acceptance 
of  Alcibiades  as  tijrannosr 

"  Niebuhr  has  given  me  authentic  data  showing  how  little  Malthus* 
facts  concerning  the  proportionate  increase  of  population  and  production 
really  prove.  Neither  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  nor  P^rance  are 
nearly  so  |X)pulous  now  as  in  tlie  middle  ages,  some  parts  of  GJermany  not 
«ven  so  much  so  as  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  is  caused  by  the 
prevalence  of  epidemical  disorders  even  more  than  by  wars.     Another 
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series  of  facts  regards  the  rates  of  increase  of  population  to  extent  of 
crountry  and  the  moral  state  of  society  at  the  time." 

He  Aviads  up  with  finding  out  that  the  deeper  he  goes  into 
history  and  poKtics  the  more  he  feels  that  he  must  go  to  England 
to  inquire,  investigate,  and  observe. 

He  begins  to  put  aside  the  study  of  language  for  a  time :  "  all 
separation  between  knowledge  and  action  is  unsound  and  en- 
feebUng ;  one  must  learn  what  exists,  what  may  be  done,  how 
best  by  system  and  principle  this  can  be  carried  out ;  and  then, 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  strive  to  accompKsh  it ;"  and  this 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  his  aim  through  life — ^to  strive  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  find  out  what  was  time,  and  then 
earnestly  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.  "  Later,"  he  says,  *'  comes 
a  life  and  time  for  contemplation,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  past 
returns  with  new  force." 

His  life  gave  him  one  great  advantage :  by  dweUing  so  much 
in  foreign  lands,  and  with  men  of  such  various  nationalities,  he 
was  freed  from  that  "  beUef  in  conventionahties,"  that  "  pedantry 
in  raising  things  external  to  the  rank  of  duties,"  that  "almost 
religious  strictness  in  the  observation  of  foims,"  which  men,  and 
still  more  often  women,  who  live  in  a  set,  so  often  fall  into, 
and  which  sometimes  vexed  his  soul,  particularly  among  the 
English. 

*•  We  live,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  '*  almost  entirely  out  of  what 
is  called  the  world.  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings  we  read  the 
Bible  with  the  Prussian  chaplain,  on  Thursday  Niebuhr  receives, 
!XIonday  we  meet  for  singing  of  old  church  music." 

His  interest  in  music  continued  to  be  strong  throughout  his  life; 
at  first  ho  only  cared  for  it  when  accompanied  by  words.  Art, 
indeed,  at  this  time  was  interesting  to  him  only  as  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  technical  part  was  of  little  worth  to 
liim,  and  liis  shortsightedness  prevented  much  of  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  pictures  and  arcliitecture.  But  later  on  he  has  found 
out  that "  music  posseses  tlie  high  privilege  of  showing  how  much 
there  is,  intensely  affecting  the  human  soul,  that  thought  cannot 
grasp  nor  language  utter."  A  palimpsest  MS.  on  music,  which  had 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  sets  him  on  studying  the  whole  subject  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  with  a  special  view  to  the  reformation  of 
h}inns  in  Germany  "as  the  first  step  to  a  revival  of  Christian 
worship.*'  He  was  much  assisted  in  these  studies  by  the  Papal 
choir,  whom,  as  a  very  rare  favour,  he  pereuaded  to  come  and 
sing  at  his  house,  chiefly  selections  from  Palestrina  for  four 
voices. 

''  The  '  canto  ferrac^ '  or  plain'  chant  was  imposed  by  a  special  law  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent  on  the  private  chapel  of  the  Pope  as  the  only  style  suit- 
able to  the  solemnity  of  the  i*apal  presence.    This  was  the  basis  of  the 
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music  of  Palestrina  and  Allegri,  and  was  founded  on  the  scanty  fragments 
of  the  musical  system  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us." 

He  was  delighted  with  a  litany  to  the  Virgin,  sung  on  the  eve  of 
her  festivals  by  the  Roman  peasants  in  the  Piazza  Madama,  and 
dating  from  the  tenth  century,  the  only  one  remaining  of  a  class  of 
popular  devotional  musical  exercises  which  had  been  broken  up 
by  the  French  occupation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

He  then  undertook  the  examination  of  above  2,000  hymns,  and 
selected  150  "as  a  step  towards  a  conunon  fonn  of  Christian 
worship,"  "  a  plan  which  Luther  had  pointed  out,  but  did  not 
execute."     In  his  comparison  of  different  liturgies,  he  says — 

"  The  English  is  constructed  from  a  grand  point  of  \^ew,  adapted  with 
much  wisdom  to  the  wants  of  the  people  at  the  period  it  was  put  together, 
and  represents  Christian  worship  far  more  thoroughly  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  Germany,  Holland,  or  Denmark." 

He  wished  to  **  make  the  historical  treatment  of  the  conception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  principal  work  of  his  life  in  future  years :" 
"  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  the  true  idea  of  self- 
saciifice,  the  continuous  spiritual  giving  of  thanks  which  became 
afterwards  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass."  One  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  this  period  (1821)  to  Bunsen  and  his  wife  "consisted  in  the 
study  of  the  creations  of  Thorwaldsen's  genius ; "  they  found  him 
one  day  in  the  act  of  finishing  the  statue  of  Mercury,  and  he 
told  hoAv  a  sitting  figure  in  perfect  repose,  but  on  the  point  of 
action,  had  occurred  to  him  as  admirable,  and  that  he  had  just 
hit  upon  a  subject  to  furnish  it  with  meaning,  "Mercury  having 
lulled  Argus  to  sleep,  and  grasping  his  sword,  about  to  strike  hun, 
watching  lest  the  hundred  eyes  should  open  again."  He  had 
lately  finished  his  colossal  statue  of  Christ  for  Copenhagen,  and 
said  he  feared  he  must  have  reached  his  best  and  be  about  to 
decline,  for  "  I  have  never  before  been  satisfied  with  any  of  my 
works ;  I  am  satisfied  with  this,  so  I  must  be  on  the  road  to  decay.'' 

A  fatal  Roman  fever  broke  in  on  the  happy  family  life :  they  lost 
their  eldest  little  girl  at  Albano,  and  there  is  a  touching  account  of 
Niebuhr's  extreme  tenderness  for  them  in  their  grief;  both  father 
and  mother  caught  the  disorder,  and  Bunsen  suffered  long  and 
acutely. 

In  the  mnter  of  1822  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  two  sons 
an-ived  in  Rome,  and  Bunsen  was  deputed  by  Niebuhr  to  "  explain 
Rome  "  to  them.  This  was  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  prince, 
who  retm^ned  alone  in  the  following  year,  and  whose  friendship 
with  Bunsen  continued  unbroken  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Through  the  great  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  now  paased  all 
who  were  worth  knowing  of  every  nationality,  and  the  catalogue 
itself  is  almost  a  history  of  the  time.    Dr.  Arnold,  Stein  ("whuT* 
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he  felt  to  be  his  king"),  Lord  Sandon,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Pusey, 
the  Chevalier  Neukomm,  nominally  maUre  de  chapelle  to  Talleyrand, 
who  hated  music  but  hked  his  company ;  the  Due  de  Luynes,  with 
his  knowledge  of  antiquities ;  Thirlwall,  and  later,  Gladstone — 
men  who  had  no  time  at  home  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  were 
only  too  happy  to  study  Rome  in  company  with  one  so  wiUing 
and  able  to  communicate  knowledge  pleasantly  as  Bunsen. 

"Lord  Colchester  has  arrived  in  a  most  disconsolate  state  of 
mind,  declaring  that  the  Enghsh  constitution  would  not  last  sixty 
years  longer ;"  "indeed  the  times  we  live  in,"  says  Bunsen  himself, 
in  a  letter  of  1821,  "are  most  imsatisfactory ;  men's  minds  are 
unfixed,  lost  in  self-interest,  sentimentahty,  and  self-contemplation." 
Niebuhr,  as  he  grew  older,  had  lost  his  love  of  repubhcs,  unless  at 
the  distance  of  2,000  years.  He  had  become  more  conservative 
and  French  in  his  ideas,  while  Bunsen  was  gi-adually  drawing 
nearer  to  England,  which  he  now  hoped  to  visit.  Instead  of  this, 
when  at  length  Niebuhr  threw  up  his  post  as  Minister  in  1823, 
Bunsen,  much  against  his  own  wishes,  agi-eed  to  remain  till  a  new 
Minister  arrived,  "  but  only  till  then.  What  can  I  expect  here  but 
splendid  poverty  ?  receiving  thousands  only  to  expend  the  money 
on  outward  appearances  and  honour."  "  I  have  ambition,  but  it 
must  be  satisfied  in  the  honour  of  my  own  choice.  A  man  should 
so  love  his  profession  as  to  accept  wdth  indifference  all  events  pro- 
ceeding from  it." 

The  burning  of  the  magnificent  church  of  San  Paolo  fiiori  le 
Mura,  with  its  mosaics  of  the  ninth  century,  which  Bunsen  had 
greatly  deUghted  in — "  its  beams  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  above  a 
thousand  yeara  old,  and  the  columns  of  violet  marble  taken  from 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  " — "  was  an  event  even  in  the  eventful 
year  1823."  The  old  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  was  dying  at  the  time,  and 
a  strange  accoimt  is  given  of  the  funeral,  "according  to  long 
fixed  custom,"  showing  the  sort  of  sentiment  which  had  been 
inspired  by  the  Pontiffs  beforetime  among  their  people : — 

"  His  remains  lay  in  state,  first  at  the  Quirinal,  and  then  at  St.  Peter's, 
where  they  were  taken  by  night,  not  with  chanting  and  a  great  attend- 
ance of  clergy,  but  with  troops,  pieces  of  artillery  and  animunition- 
waggons,  and  no  light  but  straggling  torches  in  the  narrow  streets,  where 
the  moonlight  could  not  penetrate— these  precautions  dating  from  the 
times  when  they  were  necessary  to  defend  the  corj)se  of  the  j)ope  from 
being  attacked  by  the  populace.  At  the  funeral  of  Paul  IV.,  a  Caraffa, 
a  band  of  the  people,  having  failed  in  their  attempt  to  attack  tlie  remains, 
knocked  off  the  head  of  one  of  his  statues,  and  after  parading  it  about 
the  streets,  threw  it  into  the  Tiber." 

Then  follows  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  the  cardinals 
walking  in  procession  to  the  conclave  in  the  Palace  of  the  Quirinal, 
preceded  by  the  attendants  who  were  to  be  shut  in  with  them, 
and  the  singers  performing  the  **Veni,  Creator  Spiritus."    The 
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votes  of  the  cardinals  were  collected  by  ballot  twice  a  day, 
and  burned  at  once,  till  tlie  requisite  majority  was  obtained.  The 
small  thread  of  smoke  yvas  carefully  watched  by  a  crowd  of  idlers, 
to  know  whether  the  end  was  come.  The  pasquinades,  the 
nimours  "  containing  an  acrid  venom  which  caused  it  to  be  sup- 
posed they  were  concocted  chiefly  by  the  lower  clergy,"  are 
mentioned,  with  many  curious  details  which  we  may  see  repeated 
any  day — the  nominees  of  the  three  CathoKc  Powers  being  at  last 
all  quietly  put  aside  by  the  ItaHan  majority  of  cardinals,  and 
an  ItaUan  bishop,  Leo  XII.,  selected. 

The  new  Pope  was  canied  with  the  accustomed  state  to  St. 
Peter's,  "  and  actually  seated  on  the  high  altar,  to  be  adored,"  the 
literal  expression  used.  The  Russian  Minister  was  much  scan- 
dalized, and  said,  '^  Je  sms  schismatique,  et  je  n'ai  pas  le  droit  de 
juger  des  affaires  Catholiques,  mais  ce  qui  me  parait  etrange  c'est 
que  le  Pape  ait  pose  le  scant  la  oil  Ton  place  le  Seigneur." 

Not  long  after  this  period  Bunsen  was  made  Prussian  Minister, 
a  post  which  he  accepted  with  many  qualms,  and  the  fatigue  of 
which  was  much  increased  by  having  for  some  time  no  one  to 
help  him  but  his  wife  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  legation.  He 
much  felt,  too,  the  want  of  the  rest  of  Sunday,  "  an  institution 
which  does  not  exist  at  Rome." 

His  position  .seems  to  have  been  complicated  by  the  jealousy 
of  him  and  his  influence  over  the  King  felt  at  Berlin ;  his 
trusty  Fanny  complaining  of  the  "  misapprehension  of  that  truly 
German  heart  in  his  own  country."  He  admits  however,  himself, 
after  one  of  his  visits  to  Gennany,  that  "  the  conception  of  one's 
own  country  becomes  more  and  more  ideal  in  absence,  and  finally 
untnie  to  fact."  He  was  shortly  after  summoned  to  Berlin,  where 
his  visit  was,  nevertheless,  a  success.  The  King  was  very  gracious, 
showed  much  interest  in  the  antiquarian  discoveries  made  at 
Rome,  and  discussed  at  great  length,  and  after  Bunsen's  own 
heart,  *'  the  best  kind  of  public  worship  and  the  right  ideal  of  a 
Cliristian  State."  He  remained  away  six  months,  and  the  honour 
done  to  him  in  his  own  land  rejoiced  his  wife's  inmost  heart,  when 
he  returned  to  his  post  evidently  much  refreshed.  His  affection  for 
Rome  was  deep — **  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  me  to  leave  the 
metropolis  of  the  world;  and  all  other  towns  are  villages  and 
parvenues  compared  with  tliis  queen  of  the  earth."  There  are  a 
page  or  two  at  this  point  which  evidently  intimate  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  and  even  suffering  to  Madame  de  Bunsen  herself, 
very  gently  hinted  at.  Bmisen  brought  his  sister  from  Gennany 
to  Uve  with  them.  She  was  thoroughly  uncongenial  in  everyway, 
and  the  seven  and  a-half  weary  years  that  she  spent  with  the 
family  were  indeed  "  one  long  mistake."  . 

Again  comes  the  record  of  the  hosts  of  interesting  people  fiM 
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all  countries  who  appeared  in  his  salons:  "Lord  and  Lady 
Hastings,  returning  from  their  regal  position  in  India;  Champollion 
and  his  hieroglyphics;  Madame  Recamier,  with  the  old  charm 
lingering  about  her ;  Count  Montmorenci,  one  of  the  most  constant 
of  her  adorers ;  Cardinal  Cappacini,  then  a  Minister  of  the  Pope's," 
a  pleasant,  lively  old  man,  who  was  fond  of  teUing  how  he  had 
been  sent  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  and  had  positively 
given  the  Pope's  health  at  a  public  dinner,  which  was  received 
very  well,  such  was  the  general  good  humour.  "  Everything,"  he 
said,  "was  charming  in  England,  except  those  black  birds  that 
fly  about  the  high  trees" — the  rooks.  Mendelssohn,  then  only  a 
lad  of  twenty,  is  described  as  one  of  the  "most  amiable  and 
attaching  of  human  beings,"  deep  at  that  time  in  the  study  of 
chorale  music.  "  The  rare  charm  of  his  mind  and  character  is 
shown  in  his  letters,"  and  Bunsen  s  feeling  towards  "  one  so  bright 
and  pure  was  as  to  a  son." 

Each  winter  has  its  glimpses  of  pleasant  society — in  1828,  Thirl- 
wall,  St.  Aulaire,  Dr.  Arnold.  Chateaubriand  had  just  arrived  as 
French  Ambassador,  and  Bunsen  complains  of  his  "  uneasy  vanity, 
wrapped  up  in  himself  and  in  the  desire  of  producing  an  eflect." 
"  One  evening  in  his  own  house,  and  in  a  room  full  of  guests,  he 
stood  for  some  time,  rapt,  with  liis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling." 

It  was  perhaps  with  some  of  the  same  feeling  that  he  once 
observed  to  Bunsen  (it  was  at  the  funeral  of  Leo  XII.)  "  that  as 
regarded  Catholic  emancipation  in  England,  although  he  rejoiced 
at  it  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  he  regretted  it  as  a  Catholic, 
since  it  would  do  harm  to  the  Church." 

The  times  were  full  of  anxiety  to  Bunsen  : 

"  This  age,"  he  says,  "  is  one  of  relaxation  and  lukewannnes«,  and  yet 
what  great  things  are  demanded  of  it.  The  events  are  great  and  the  men 
are  small,  the  fermentation  of  change  goes  on — prejudice  on  one  side, 
narrow-mindedness  on  the  otlier ;  one  striving  to  stave  up  the  crumbling 
past  with  unsound  props,  the  other  to  build  anew  without  foundations." 

"  You  think,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Reform  agitation  in  England, 
"  that  the  ]:)rinciple  of  jKDwer,  according  to  the  majority  of  a  [)opuIation,  is 
fraught  with  evil." 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  had  a  strange  effect  upon 
Niebuhr.  He  was  in  a  fever  of  alarm,  and  seems  to  have  thought 
that  all  Europe  would  shortly  be  in  flames.  He  was  furious  with 
England  for  entertaining  friendly  relations  with  France,  and 
talked  of  "the  alliance  of  the  Tiger  and  the  Shark."  He  died 
the  following  year,  having  almost  received  his  death-blow  from 
his  extreme  agitation. 

The  household  at  Palazzo  CaffarelK  was  to  him,  however,  to  the 
last  a  soiu'ce  of  great  pleasure.  In  a  long  and  affectionate  letter 
to  him,  Bunsen  says : — 
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"  My  position  is  all  that  I  could  wish,  more  advantageous  than  I  ever  could 
have  expected.  To  remain  in  the  Capitol  is  essential  to  my  happiness.  .  .  . 
Our  happy  condition  is  owing  to  you,  and  our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to 
you  as  its  author." 

"Nothing  can  replace  Niebuhr  to  me,"  he  declares  fervently 
after  his  death.  In  1833  Walter  Scott  is  mentioned  among  their 
guests ;  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  Tourgueneff,  and  the  Grande 
Duchesse  Stephanie,  daughter  of  Hortense  Beauhamais,  one  of  the 
few  relics  then  left  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasties. 

In  the  same  year  he  made  an  expedition  with  his  Avife  and 
children  to  see  the  Etruscan  tombs  near  Veu,  which  had  just  been 
discovered,  and  which  interested  him  extremely.  On  one  occasion 
at  Corneto  when  an  opening  was  made  in  the  brickwork,  the  first 
who  looked  in  "  saw  for  a  moment  a  figure  in  full  armour,  lying  on 
a  bier ;  but  as  the  outward  air  entered,  it  vanished  with  a  cracking 
noise,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  heap  of  oxidized  metal  round 
the  bones." 

He  strove,  and  successfully,  to  keep  up  all  his  old  interests,  but 
"  life  is  an  art ;  to  carry  on  public  business  without  giving  up 
study."  "  Power  is  one  among  the  means  of  success,  but  only  the 
use  of  the  right  means  has  a  blessing  on  it." 

In  1834  he  is  receiving  Lord  Ashley,  and  hearing  much  of 
schools,  and  is  reading  Newman's  **  Arians."  "  Oh  heavens !  what 
a  book !"  he  ejaculates,  and  even  then  complains  of  "  the  dreadful 
hankering  after  papism"  of  the  great  convert  of  the  future. 

Very  tedious  negotiations  were  going  on  at  this  time  between 
Prussia  and  Rome  on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages  and  the 
forced  attendance  of  Cathohc  soldiers  at  Protestant  worship,  a 
piece  of  intolerance  which  Bunsen  only  persuaded  the  King  to 
give  up  by  a  coup  de  main. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  cholera  broke  out  at 
Rome,  and  Madame  de  Bunsen's  description  of  the  utter  disorgani- 
zation of  society  under  the  terror  of  it,  the  extreme  barbarism  of 
the  "chosen  people,"  their  ignorance  and  cruelty  amounting  to 
barbarity,  and  the  low  state  of  feeluig  at  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
is  extremely  curious.  There  was  almost  an  insurrection  to  prevent 
hospitals  from  being  estabUshed.  Every  one,  as  long  as  he  was 
not  attacked  himself,  "  considered  eveiy  cholera  patient  as  an 
excommunicated  being,"  of  whom  it  mattered  not  what  becomes. 
Twelve  thousand  people  died  of  it.  The  rumours  of  poisoning 
were  as  rife  as  in  the  middle  ages,  and  wretched  people  accused 
of  the  crime  were  assassinated  m  the  streets.  An  EngUsh  teacher 
was  pursued  and  killed  after  receiving  eleven  stabs  from  poniards, 
while  the  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  the  Quirinal,  and  refused  to  allow 
his  own  physician  to  attend  any  cholera  patients  for  fear  of 
infection,  to  himself. 
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In  1837  a  visit  to  England  was  arranged,  and  Bunsen's  en- 
thusiasm at  the  idea  is  pleasant  to  read.  *'I  can  scarcely  master 
the  storm  of  feeHng  in  thinking  I  am  on  the  direct  road  to  my 
Ithaca,  my  island  fatherland,  the  bulwark  of  rehgion  and  of  civil 
Hberty." 

His  time  with  us  was  a  great  success  ;  he  was  received  at  once 
as  an  old  friend,  and  at  once  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  all 
that  was  best  among  us  as  by  right.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
level  to  which  the  tide  of  thought  had  then  reached.  Arnold's 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  **  that  the  wiiter  is  not  a  mechanical 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,"  seems  to  have  created 
much  opposition.  Pritchard's  book  upon  races  was  another  bone 
of  contention. 

One  of  Madame  de  Bunsen's  sisters  was  married  to  Lord 
Llanover  in  Wales,  and  to  their  house  Bunsen,  in  company  with 
Lepsius,  went  down  to  give  the  prize  for  the  best  Welsh  essay  at 
a  grand  Eistedfodd,  then  a  novelty  and  an  event. 

He  saw  a  great  deal  of  Gladstone  at  this  time  (1838),  and  calls  him 
"  the  first  man  in  England  as  to  intellectual  power.  He  has  heard 
higher  tones  than  any  one  else  in  this  island.  His  book  "  (which 
he  does  not  much  like)  "  is  far  above  his  party  and  his  time,  but 
he  walks  sadly  in.  the  tmmmels  of  his  Oxford  friends  in  some 
points."  Amidst  his  other  changes  of  thought,  it  may  probably 
still  be  said  how  much  his  Oxford  training  clings  to  Gladstone, 
whether  for  good  or  evil. 

In  the  busiest  seasons  Bunsen  never  gave  up  the  thread  of  his 
family  life,  and  shared  his  day's  work  as  much  as  possible  with' 
them.  His  daily  Scripture  reading,  ushered  in  by  one  of  his 
beloved  hymns,  always  began  the  day,  and  one  of  his  many  touch- 
ing tributes  to  his  wife  as  to  her  share  in  their  past  and  present 
was  written  in  this  year.  "  The  load  of  our  earthly  toil  has 
increased  upon  us,  and  its  piincipal  weight  is  thrown  upon  your 
shoulders."  "  You  are  turning  singly  and  alone  the  heavy  wheel 
of  life's  daily  work,  while  I  have  been  refreshed  by  nature,  art,  and 
the  study  of  human  nature."  But  when  working  with  and  for 
him  no  load  seemed  heavy  to  her. 

He  was  much  struck  with  the  power  of  the  elevating  and 
buoyant  atmosphere  of  English  domestic  and  pubhc  life,  although 
"  the  deficiency  of  the  method  of  handling  ideas  in  this  blessed 
island  "is  sad  in  Ms  eyes. 

"  The  great  national  existence,  such  as  the  EngUsh  people  alone 
have  at  this  present  time,  is  grand  and  elevating  of  itself.  The 
power  of  thought  belongs  to  us  (the  Germans)  in  this  day  of  the 
world's  history.  .  .  ."  There  is  a  regret  in  the  ling  of  the 
passage  for  the  poUtical  state  of  his  own  country.  He  attended 
the  opening  of  ParUament,  find  was  ^*  more  and  more  struck  by 
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the  great  position  of  a  Minister  in  England.  I  heard  Lord  John 
Russell  speak,"  ft,nd  felt  "  that  here  man  was  in  his  highest  place, 
defending  the  interests  of  humanity  with  the  wonderful  power  of 
speech."  "  Had  I  been  born  in  England,  I  had  rather  be  dead 
than  not  sit  and  speak  among  them!"  He  breakfasts  at  Sir 
Robert  Inglis's,  meeting  Sandon  (Lord  Harrowby)  "with  the  old 
good  face,"  Arnold,  and  Lord  Mahon,  and  another  day  Gladstone. 
"  This  man's  humility  and  modesty  make  me  ashamed,"  he  adds. 
The  little  touches  of  character  are  very  interesting.  At  a  break- 
fast at  Mr.  Hallam's  he  sits  between  the  host  and  Macaulay,  "  who 
was  evidently  writing  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  Gladstone's 
book ;  he  spoke  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind  (or  rather  esprit) 
on  the  subject.  He  is  the  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  of  the  Whigs." 
Lord  Mahon,  Kemble,  Empson,  and  Philip  Pusey  were  there,  the 
convei-sation  very  lively  and  instructive.  They  said  that  O'Connell 
cannot  bo  eloquent  unless  greeted  by  cheers  from  the  opposite 
side ;  he  is  heard  now  in  silence,  and  becomes  wearj'  and  tire- 
some. Then  comes  a  literary  breakfast  at  "Milnes',"  another 
at  Bishop  Stanley's,  and  a  lecture  of  Carlyle's.  He  goes  from  a 
meeting  at  Crosby  Hall,  where  he  sees  "  his  favourite  saint,  Mrs. 
Fry,"  to  a  dinner,  where  he  meets  Dr.  Pusey,  "  whose  feeling 
against  the  Low  Church  and  Calvinism  is  almost  passion." 

A  sermon  from  Maurice  at  Gray's  Inn  impresses  him  exceedingly. 
'*  He  does  not  read  the  prayers,  but  prays  them  with  an  intensity 
of  seriousness  which  would  make  it  hard  not  to  pray  with  him." 
The  remembrance  of  a  bit  of  what  now  may  be  called  almost 
fossil  bigotry  is  revived  when  he  relates  how  ''  Buckland  is  per- 
secuted for  asserting  that  fossil  beasts  and  reptiles  were  pre- 
Adamite.  '  What  open  infidelity  !  Did  not  death  come  into  the 
world  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  ?'" 

His  delight  in  the  great  oratorios  at  Exeter  Hall  is  extreme. 
"Only  in   England  is   the    Handelian    tradition   in    real    exist- 


ence." 


He  was  amused  and  interested  by  the  scene  at  Oxford,  when 
he  received  an  honorary'  degree,  and  met  many  of  his  friends, 
Arnold  among  others,  whose  health  gave  him  much  uneasiness. 
**He  will  sink,  I  fear,  under  his  work;  he  ought  to  be  given  a 
deanery ;  there  are  no  such  professorships  where  he  could  take 
refuge  as  in  Germany."  But  Arnold's  day  of  recognition  did  not 
really  come  until  after  his  death,  and  when  his  life  had  been  ex- 
plained to  the  world  by  his  younger  friend,  in  that  singularly 
beautiful  memoir  which  has  already  become  almost  a  classic  in 
English  literature. 

Bunsen's  brilUant  visit,  however,  to  England  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  in  1840  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Switzerland. 

He  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way,  *'  an  intellectual  oasis  la 
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that  Gallic  desert/'  as  ho  calls  it ;  saw  Bournouf,  and  had  much 
talk  on  Egypt,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  in  his  retreat  at 
Berne  with  "  trying  to  reconcile  Egyptian,  Babylonish,  and  Judaic 
chronology." 

Again  he  visited  Berlin,  and  found  the  King  most  friendly,  but 
his  clear-sighted  A\'ife  observes  "how  Bunsen's  sanguine  nature 
hoped  for  different  results  from  him  than  were  possible  indeed 
from  kings." 

"  Be  not  chilled  by  the  coldness  of  those  about  you,"  ho  says, 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time;  "the  perseverance  of  love  and 
patience  together"  brings  about  great  results. 

A  visit  to  Falk  of  Weimar,  who  had  adopted  a  number  of 
orphans  deserted  in  the  great  war,  interested  him  much.  The 
widespread  misery  of  that  period  struck  him  even  so  long  after  it 
was  over  as  1840. 

At  length  he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to  England,  and  the 
pleasure  of  their  return  there  to  remain  permanently  was  great  to 
both  husband  and  wife.  He  immediately  assumed  a  place  among 
us  which  no  other  ambassador  had  ever  here  obtained,  h\n[ng 
liabitually  with  the  best  minds  which  England  at  the  time 
possessed.  His  sjTnpathies  were  singularly  catholic ;  there  were; 
80  many  sides  to  liis  mind,  that  he  had  points  of  contact  ^vith 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  men,  while  he  saw  the  best  side 
of  all.  Perhaps  Arnold,  Julius  Hare,  and  Whately  might  be  said 
to  be  those  with  whom,  however,  he  most  truly  fraternized ;  indeed 
the  four  were  sometimes  accused  of  living  too  much  "  in  a  mutual 
admiration  society." 

It  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  only  to  read  the  list  of 
occupations  which  had  to  be  crowded  into  every  day, — the 
lettere,  the  politics,  the  receptions,  the  diplomatic  work,  the  social 
engagements,  the  philanthropic  interests  in  which  he  joined, — 
and  amidst  all  this  the  constancy  with  which  he  always  con- 
trived to  steal  time  for  his  literary  pursuits, — the  amount  of  his 
daily  reading,  and  the  intercourse  with  literary  men,  to  which,  as 
to  his  old  love,  he  always  returned  ^vith  imfailing  zest.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  ever  essentially  a  learner,  with  a  youthful 
interest  in  knowledge,  a  power  of  acquiring,  undaunted  and  un- 
slacked  by  the  pressure  of  work  which  sometimes  became  too 
heavy  for  even  his  strength. 

He  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  that  full  tide  of  life — social,  political, 
scientific,  and  literary — which  can  only  be  found  to  perfection  in 
London  or  Paris,  and  which  he  missed  acutely  afterwards  in  "  the 
slack  water  "  of  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  speaks  bitterly  of  "  the  conflicting  currents,  disturbances,  and 
interruptions  of  his  outward  calling  and  the  convictions  of  the 


inner  man." 
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'•  I  seek  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  and  remove  dissatisfaction  here,  and 
then  I  learn  daily  much  in  this  country,  of  life  itself.  Therein  consists 
English  greatness.  In  art  and  science  we,  the  Grermans,  have  the  advan- 
tage, the  true  poetry  and  philosophy  of  England  is  in  life,  and  not  in  the 
abstract  consciousness  of  that  life." 

His  interest  turned  ever  towards  theological  subjects,  "the  period 
between  Origen  and  Luther,"  when  the  hierarchical  system  was 
established.  The  "  new  birth  '*  which  he  expects  "  is  slow  and 
difficult,  the  new  Reformation  which  the  world  wants  everywhere. 
We  Germans  alone  can  give  the  formula  of  the  new  conscionft- 
ness  of  Christianity :"  "a  universal  priesthood,  instead  of  an  exclu- 
sive order,  is  what  we  may  hope  for  in  the  future  ;  works  of  love 
instead  of  professions  of  faith,  a  belief  in  a  God  within  us,  •.«., 
Christ,  Avith  such  awe  and  humility  as  can  alone  preserve  him  to 
our  souls." 

As  time  went  on  he  was  painfully  struck  with  "  the  religious 
state  of  England,  the  inward  disease,  fearful  hollowness,  spiritual 
death  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  forms  of  the  nation;" 
the  manner  in  which  the  "  outward  forms  no  longer  expressed 
the  inward  emotion." 

"  The  German  nation  has  neglected  and  sacrificed  all  political,  individual 
existence  and  common  freedom,  to  pursue  in  faith  the  search  after  truth. 
In  England  the  political  life  has  eaten  out  the  other." 

"  Plato  says,  that  seven  years  of  silent  inquiry  are  needful  for  a  man  to 
know  the  truth,  but  fourteen  in  order  to  learn  how  to  make  it  kno\vn  to  his 
fellow  man," — a  propoi-tion  he  does  not  find  observed ! 

"  The  direction  of  tho  Church  of  England  since  1843,"  seemed  to  him  "  to 
have  been  erroneous,  the  hieriirchical  tendency  now  prevailing  cannot  hold. 
I  more  and  more  feel  it  to  bo  an  axiom,  that  Christology,  as  taught  by  the 
Churches,  cannot  be  brought  into  union  with  the  right  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  historical  views,  s}3eculative  thought,  and  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  time  we  live  in." 

"  Why  should  we  be  impeded  by  the  falsely  so-called  Apostles'  Creed,  or 
the  pre-eminence  given  in  it  to  the  mythical  deposit  of  tlie  deep  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  divine  revelatiim  in  Christ,  which  has  become  pre- 
dominant in  the  Churches  ?  .  .  .  Why  should  not  faith  in  the  divine 
revelation  be  tnie  and  vigorous,  when  it  assumes  that  man  is  the  highest 
exponent  of  that  di\'ine  revelation  which  is  given  to  us  mortals ?' 

'^To  attribute  nifallibility  to  Ezra's  synagogue  and  the  Maccabaean 
successors  is  worse  than  to  ask  it  for  tlie  Pope,  it  is  sheer  ivabbinism  or 
prejudice." 

'•  In  England  everything  except  the  moral  ]^rinciple  hi  the  form  of  the 
fear  of  God  is  deathlike.  Thought  itself  is  cnidely  rationalistic  here,  public 
w^orship  in  general  lifeless,  and  the  vivifying  spirit  startles  like  a  spectre 
when  it  appears." 

"  The  rising  generation"  appeared  to  him  to  be ^'  partly  infidel  and  partly 
bigoted." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  scattered  notices  of  his  thoughts  during 
the  next  twelve  years  that  he  spent  amongst  us.  A  curious 
sketch  might  be  worked  out  from  the  "  life  "  of  the  changes  and 
phases  of  religious  opinion  which  he  witnessed. 
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He  believed  cordially  in  the  mission  of  his  own  nation.  "  We 
are  still,"  he  says,  "the  chosen  people  of  God,  the  Christian 
Hellenes,  but  the  intellectual  life  in  my  native  country  wants 
interpretation." 

The  ideaKzing,  sentimental  German  manner  of  looking  at 
poUtics  which  characterized  him,  clung  to  him  throughout  his 
diplomatic  career,  and  made  the  hard-headed  common  sense  of 
such  statesmen  as  Lord  Palmerston  sovereignly  antipathetic, 
particularly  on  such  questions  as  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem  by  England  and  Prussia,  and  the  woes  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  so  soon  to  be  absorbed  entire  by  her  chivalrous 
protector. 

But  politics  had  never  the  absorbing  interest  for  him  which 
literature  possessed,  and  he  falls  back  gladly  upon  his  Oriental  and 
philological  studies,  canied  out  by  Max  Miiller  in  a  way  which  he 
heartily  admired  and  almost  envied — on  Lepsius  and  Egypt, 
and  Rawlinson's  "  unspeakably  instructive  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions " — in  a  tone  of  longing  which  is  almost  pathetic. 

The  account  given  by  Madame  de  Bunsen  of  their  visits  to 
Windsor  and  Osborne,  and  of  Bunsen's  conversations  with 
Prince  Albert,  show  what  congenial  minds  they  found  in  each 
other. 

At  one  time  they  were  "  discussing  the  relative  position  of  the  three 
nationalities  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  each  other  ivnd  the 
world.  .  .  .  France  fonns  the  mediiun  between  the  practical  English 
and  the  theoretic  German.  They  have  always  understood  how  to  com  the 
gold  of  intelligence  and  bring  "it  into  circulation,  but  their  influence  is 
diminishing.  The  Prince  observed  one  day  that  the  danger  of  the  French 
nation  was  in  licentiousness,  the  Englishman's  besetthig  sin  was  selfish- 
ness, that  of  the  German  self-conceit ;  every  German  knows  all  and  every- 
thing better  than  all  other  folk." 

"  My  Ufo  is  one  of  great  and  varied  interest,"  Bunsen  writes  at 
this  time.  "  I  am  to  find  the  old  Duke  at  Windsor,  whom  the 
Queen  has  often  caused  me  to  meet,  and  who  is  always  peculiarly 
communicative  to  me."  On  the  eve  of  the  10th  of  April,  when 
thrones  and  constitutions  were  shaking  all  over  Europe,  and  fears 
were  expressed  for  the  stabiUty  of  England,  he  met  the  Duke 
again,  at  Lady  Palmerston's.  "  *  Your  Grace  Avill  take  us  all  in 
charge  ? '  *  Yes,  but  not  a  soldier  shall  be  seen  unless  in  actual 
need ;  if  the  force  of  law  is  overpowered,  then  is  their  time ;  it  is 
not  fair  on  either  side  to  call  them  in  to  do  the  work  of  poUce — 
the  mihtary  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  poUce,  nor  merged 
in  the  poUce ' — grand  maxims  of  poUtical  wisdom." 

His  intercourse,  indeed,  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  was 
singularly  interesting  and  free.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  German 
and  an  ambassador  seems  to  have  enabled  them  to  admit  him  to  a 
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kind  of  intellectual  intimacy  which  they  did  not  allow  themselTei 
elsewhere.  Prince  Albert,  a  man  of  original  thought,  and  wifh 
the  healthy  desire  to  put  that  thought  into  action  which  a  cleyer 
benevolent  man  must  feel,  was  yet  denied  the  smallest  loophole 
for  its  exercise  except  vicariously.  Bunsen  talks  of  **  the  absurd 
jealousy  of  the  English,  who  refused  in  his  case  to  acknowledge 
their  own  favourite  dogma  that  the  wife  is,  and  ought  to  be,  under 
the  influence  of  her  husband.^  The  Queen's  touching  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Albert  accepted  this  most  difficult  and 
trying  position,  and  how  much  he  was  able  to  accomplish  under 
such  trammels,  is  confirmed  again  and  again  in  Bunsen's  letten. 
And  the  testimony  which  he  bears  to  the  character  of  the  Queen, 
and  her  virtues,  is  one  which  any  person  in  any  class  of  life  might 
well  be  proud  of. 

"  A  pleasant  evening  at  Osborne  "  he  describes  once  : — 

^^  It  is  hei-e  that  the  Queen  feels  herself  most  at  home ;  she  here  eo jojs 
her  domestic  life  and  family  happiness  to  her  heart's  content,  walks  in  her 
beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  with  the  Prince  and  her  children.  The 
prospect  of  the  sea  and  of  the  proud  men-of-war  of  Great  Britain  in  the  midst 
of  a  quiet  rural  population  is  very  striking.' 

Madame  de  Bunsen  particularly  mentions  ''  the  truth  and  reality 
of  the  Queen's  expression,  which  so  strongly  distinguishes  her 
coimtenance  from  the  fixed  mask  only  too  common  in  the  royal 
rank  of  society." 

The  Great  Exhibition  had  just  been  started  on  one  of  these  visits, 
and  the  Prince  was  full  of  hopes  as  to  the  good  which  it  might  be 
expected  to  bring  in  its  train.  "  No  one  could  conduct  the  imder- 
taking  but  the  Prince,  from  his  great  vei*satility  of  knowledge  and 
his  impartiality.     I  suggested  a  mixed  jury." 

Whether  staying  at  Windsor  or  Osborne,  ho  repeatedly  alludes 
to  the  amount  of  hard  work  which  the  Queen  has  to  perform  and 
her  conscientious  mode  of  doing  it. 

"  To-day,"  he  says, "'  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridor  at  Windsor,  l(X>k- 
ing  out  on  the  towers  and  turrets,  I  was  meditating  on  the  happiness 
which  dwells  within  these  walls,  founded  on  reason,  integrity,  and  love.  It 
is  a  pattern  of  the  well-ordered,  inwardly  vigorous,  and  flourishing  life 
which  spreads  all  around,  even  to  the  extremities  of  this  great  island." 

The  whole  account  is  a  great  testimony  both  to  the  Queen 
and  her  husband ;  and,  remembering  how  near  was  the  catastrophe 
of  their  separation,  the  description  of  the  happiness  of  the  Queen 
is  most  pathetic. 

Ho  is,  of  course,  in  communication  Avith  all  the  ministers  and 
statesmen  of  the  day,  and  little  hints  as  to  their  idiosyncrasies 
crop  up.  *'  Met  Palmerston  to-day,  sweet  as  honey ;"  and  he  gives 
instances  of  his  kindly  nature.  ''A  letter  from  Gladstone  of 
twenty-four  pages ;  he  is  beset  with  scruples,  his  heart  is  with  uiB^ 
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but  his  mind  is  entangled  in  a  narrow  system.  He  is  by  far  the 
first  intellectual  power  on  that  side/'  "  We  dined  at  the  American 
Minister's,  and  heard  Macaulay  talk  almost  the  whole  dinner 
through,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  notices,  as  beforesaid,  of  the 
phases  of  religious  and  poUtical  thjDught  in  England  which  ho 
witnessed,  the  cxtraordinaiy  changes  in  freedom  of  opinion  which 
have  taken  place,  the  stir  on  all  manner  of  social  questions  which 
has  marked  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  these  all  pass  before  us  in 
Madame  de  Bunsen's  book,  just  touched  on,  noted  without  passion, 
not  fought  over,  but  looked  at  with  no  party  view  either  political  or 
reUgious,  in  a  way  which  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  native 
Englishman  however  impartial — with  a  candour  wliich  requires  the 
distance  attained  only  by  time  or  by  a  different  nationality — a 
perspective  wliich  no  soldier  engaged  in  the  nult'e  could  ever 
even  hope  to  reach. 

The  abortive  Hampden  discussion,  which  risked  so  much  for 
one  who  so  Uttle  merited  the  trouble  he  caused ; — the  Gorham 
controversy,  wliich  threatened  a  sort  of  Free-Church  secession  of 
the  EvaugeUcal  party,  implying  the  extmordinary  question  whether 
it  pleases  God  to  damn  httle  unbaptized  babies  eternally  or  not — 
"  the  judgment  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pronoiuiced  since 
the  Reformation  and  Civil  Ware,  on  a  point  of  faith ;  proving  that 
the  Liturgy  was  intended  to  soften  and  relax  doctrine,  not  to  make 
the  Articles  more  strict;" — the  great  High  Church  movement 
of  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble;  the  reaction  against  the  narrow- 
ness and  ugUiiess,  the  want  of  Catholic  sympathies  and  uisthetic 
taste  alike  of  the  Low  Church  party, — wliich  yet  had  been  doing 
such  admirable  service  in  its  time  against  the  dead,  cold 
rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; — the  almost  forgotten 
struggles  of  Arnold  for  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  which 
are  now  merged  in  his  fame  as  the  first  of  our  time  who  took 
the  large  view  of  EngUsh  education,  for  which  one  must  otherwise 
go  back  to  Dean  Colet  and  Milton ; — the  storms  in  a  tea-cup  over 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Maurice  from  his  professorship  at  King's 
College,  for  doubting  the  eternity  of  damnation  and  hoping  for  the 
final  salvation  of  the  race; — the  curious  bit  of  diluted  mediievalism, 
the  heretical  book  luckily  taking  the  place  of  the  heretic  himself, 
when  SewcU  gravely  burned  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith"  in  the  (quad- 
rangle of  P^xeter, — a  solemn  farce  ahnost  incredible  in  these  days : — 
all  these  in  succession  are  alluded  to  with  a  singular  e([uality  of 
unruffled  interest.     He  was  amongst  us,  and  yet  not  of  us. 

At  length,  and  somewhat  suddenly,  in  1854,  the  time  of  repose 
for  which  he  had  so  often  sighed  was  at  hand.  The  political  interest 
opposed  to  liis  own  triumphed  at  Berlin,  and  he  was  dismissed, 
although  with  very  kind  expressions  of  private  regard  from  the 
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King,  yet  somewhat  painfully  after  Buch  long  service.  Thenceforth 
his  life  was  one  of  literary  retirement. 

"  I  have  at  last  come  to  the  point  which  I  have  been  striving  after  since 
1817, — the  Life  of  Christ, — although  I  must  begin  by  clearing  the  porch 
and  entrance-hall  of  the  Temple,  obstmcted  by  the  theologians,  still  more 
than  by  the  philosophers." 

Many  of  his  ten  sons  and  daughters  were  now  married,  and  he 
and  the  remainder  of  his  family  established  themselves  for  a  time 
in  a  clidteau  near  Heidelberg,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  hills,  where  they  remained  for  several  years,  he  writing 
and  reading  incessantly  as  usual,  and  seeing  a  number  of  friends 
on  theii*  way  to  and  from  the  south.  The  situation  proved,  how- 
ever, in  winter  to  be  both  cold  and  soUtary,  and  ho  missed  the 
command  of  the  best  society,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
all  his  life, — the  more  so  as  he  grew  older  and  weaker. 

The  family  then  retired  to  Bonn,  and  continued  there  (with  a 
shoii;  flight  to  Cannes)  until  his  death,  aged  sixty-nine,  in  1860, 
when  he  sank  away  \vith  that  full  faith  in  God's  presence  in,  and 
action  on  the  world,  both  here  and  hereafter,  which  had  charac- 
terized his  whole  life.  "  It  is  sweet  to  die,"  he  repeated ;  "  with  all 
weakness  and  imperfection  I  have  ever  Uved,  striven  after,  and 
willed  the  best  and  noblest  only.  But  the  best  and  highest  is  to  have 
known  Jesus  Christ."  His  "  Life  of  Jesus "  had  been  one  of  the 
great  interests  of  his  declining  years,  earned  on  to  the  last  in  spite 
of  mucli  pain  and  feebleness.  "A  life  in  the  first  place  of  only 
two  years  out  of  thirty-two,  and  since  that  of  1800  more'' — of  One 
so  truly  indeed  living  to  him  for  ever. 

Turning  to  his  wife  lie  said,  "  We  shall  meet  again  before  God : 
if  I  have  walked  towards  Him,  it  was  by  your  help."'  He  spoke  of 
old  friends  and  old  times  in  Rome  by  her  side,  the  agitation  with 
which  he  had  left  the  Capitol,  and  how  they  "had  constnicted  a 
new  Capitol  in  free  England  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  twelve 
and  a-half  years."     "How  graciously  had  God  conducted  him  I" 

His  mind  was  essentially  pious,  in  the  beautiful  sense  of  the  old 
word  ;  God  was  to  him  a  reality  to  whom  he  referred  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  to  Him  he  passed  tranquilly  away  as  a 
son  into  the  bosom  of  his  P'ather. 

Veiy  few  men  have  methodized  their  convictions  or  their  ideas; 
the  different  parts  of  their  minds  have  grown  at  diff'eront  times 
and  in  different  associations,  and  often  do  not  harmonize.  Bunsen's 
mind  was  like  some  great  mediaeval  structure,  some  hotel  de  ville  or 
cathedral  in  an  old  Flemish  town,  where  a  bit  of  renaissance  is 
built  on  to  a  severe  round  Roman  tower,  or  the  capital  of  a  eemi- 
Italian  period  is  added  to  an  "  early  English  "  ^vindow,  but  neither 
can  be  pulled  to  pieces  without  destroying  the  whole,  and  they 
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must  go  down  together  to  the  end.  Accordingly  words  of  beUef 
in  mesmerism  and  its  cognates  strangely  contrast  with  the 
destructive  historic  theories  which  he  shared  with  Niebuhr,  and 
his  fearless  investigations  into  Biblical  history  and  chronology. 

Hifl  powers  of  acquisition  were  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
his  power  of  digestion,  and  the  inchoate  volumes  full  of  invaluable 
learning  remind  one  of  a  builder's  yard :  the  carved  work,  the 
lintels,  the  pieces  of  cornice,  are  all  there,  but  who  will  put 
together  the  great  building  which  they  ought  to  subserve  ? 

In  the  division  of  good  things  allotted  to  each  nation  in  many 
myths,  the  advantages  of  form  were  certainly  not  given  to  the 
German.  He  does  the  raw  thinking  for  the  human  race,  which 
must  be  moulded  by  a  more  artistic  type  of  mind,  worked  up  into 
a  shape  readable  by  ordinary  humanity ;  the  synthetic  power  is 
wanting  with  most  Germans,  whose  books  are  often  memoires 
pour  servir,  storehouses  which  the  rest  of  the  world  pillage  merci- 
lessly without  acknowledgment.  A  German  is  so  utterly  careless 
of  the  outside  which  his  thought  has  taken,  that  other  nations, 
sorely  needing  the  materials  thus  conscientiously  collected,  pick 
the  brains  of  their  books,  instead  of  translating  them,  and  pass  on. 
There  is  little  pleasure  generally  in  the  act  of  reading  their  prose 
works.  Surely  no  people  with  a  sense  of  the  art  of  words  would  have 
adopted  a  mode  of  writing  where  sentences  a  page  in  length  are 
ended  by  the  verb. 

In  France  the  respect  for  the  medium  is  overpowering.  That  a 
thing  should  be  bien  dit,  is  much  more  important  than  that  it 
should  be  time  or  worth  saying.  That  the  male  and  the  female 
rhymes  should  come  in  the  right  places  seems  more  necessary  in  a 
great  French  poem  than  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made  ;  which  must 
be  almost  fatal  to  any  fire  of  inspiration. 

It  was  said  of  an  old  Greek  "  that  his  thoughts  were  so  clearly 
expressed  through  his  words  that  the  reader  was  unconscious  of 
the  words  used," — ^they  were  completely  transparent.  With  a 
German  the  meaning  seems  to  be  entangled  in  the  words :  "  you 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  With  a  Frenchman  the  words 
themselves  are' the  principal  object. 

Bunsen*s  enormous  power  of  work  misled  him  in  his  under- 
takings. He  was  always  collecting,  and  when  his  mind  was  full, 
it  overflowed  promiscuously  into  what  ho  called  a  book,  without 
apparently  any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  his  materials 
into  a  whole.  Whatever  he  happened  to  be  occupied  with 
cropped  up  anyhow,  anywhere.  One  winter  he  found  that  he 
required  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  to  carry  out  some  philological 
inquiry.  He  set  to  work  and  learned  it.  Immediately  an  elabo- 
rate review  of  "  Chinese  particles"  drifted  into  the  "  Philosophy  of 
History." 
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There  is  no  perspective  in  his  books,  and  the  tenses  of  the 
tongues  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  take  up  seventy  pages  of  a 
history  "vviiere  Descartes  and  Spinossa  are  despatched  in  two. 

But  in  England  it  was  the  man,  and  not  the  books,  which  seemed 
important  and  interesting.  Even  his  opinions,  heterodox  as  they 
often  seemed,  were  not  much  regarded.  ^Allowances"  were 
made  for  him ;  he  had  the  *'  misfortune"  to  be  a  foreigner,  and 
therefore  was  to  be  *' pitied^  more  than  condemned  for  those 
"  aberrations"  which  were  discovered  in  his  writings  by  the  few 
who  could  read  them.  Moreover,  he  was  in  a  great  position,  and 
the  English  mind  is  truly  sensible  of  the  right  of  such  to  think  as 
they  please.  A  Dean  of  family  may  be  allowed  a  degree  of 
latitude  which  in  '^  the  inferior  clergy"  must  be  punished  by  law- 
suits and  deprivation.  For  '^  that  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric 
word,  which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy ;"  and  an  ambaasador 
with  a  grand  house,  who  gave  delightful  parties  where  Princes  of 
the  blood  and  Royal  Highnesses  of  all  nations,  big  and  littie.  were 
to  be  met  with  familiarly,  was  visited  and  received  cordially  by 
men  and  women,  who,  meeting  tiie  same  opinions  witiiout  tiic  pro- 
tection of  a  star,  would  have  pronounced  their  possessor  '^  not  a 
Christian,"  and  have  declared  with  horror,  ''  The  book  of  Daniel 
a  history,  not  a  prophecy  I  Why,  the  man  is  an  atheisC 
Bunsen  was  singularly  tolerant,  however,  of  the  intolerant.  His 
arge-hearted  charity  took  in  all  sides  of  opinion  and  shades  of 
doctrine,  and  under  its  shadow  all  parties  agreed  to  meet  in  peace. 
The  extremes  of  High  and  Low  Church,  large-minded  reUgious 
men,  rationalists,  fine  ladies,  men  of  science,  dissenters,  brilliant 
men  of  lettere,  dingy  professors,  politicians,  artists,  philanthropists, 
dowdy  old  working  women,  might  all  be  seen  collected  in  the 
great  drawing-rooms  of  Carlton  House  Terrace.  It  was  Uke  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat — there  the  small  and  great  met  together.— 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  the  man  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  salaiy  or  his  living  for  holding  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  conscientious  bigot  who  had  tried  to  niin  him  for 
righteousness'  sake ;  and  each  found  that  the  other  was  not  as  bad 
as  he  expected. 

The  help  of  one  such  centre  of  communication  to  real  hberality 
of  intercourse  was  almost  incalculable.  There  was  something  in 
the  genial  temper  of  the  house,  the  simple,  true-hearted  belief 
in  goodness,  which  went  far  to  neutralize  the  acrimony  which 
ignorance  of  each  other  often  brings  with  it.  London  is  splitting; 
more  and  more  into  coteries;  the  distances  are  such  that,  for 
instance,  the  Regent's  Park  has  little  more  to  do  ^vith  South 
Kensington  than  with  Richmond.  It  is  the  place  where  the  best 
of  tlie  nation,  of  every  kind,  are  congregated  for  five  months  in 
every  year, — where  more  of  real  interest  on  every  topic  under 
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the  sun  is  to  be  heard  than  anywhere  else  under  the  sun,  yet  it  is 
€trange  how  separate  the  political,  scientific,  and  artistic  streams 
keep  from  one  another ;  and  the  loss  of  a  house  where  all  might 
mingle  and  be  at  ease  was  indeed  very  great. 

Bunsen's  large  volumes  on  "  God  in  History,"  which  it  was  the 
real  object  of  his  life  to  discover,  may  be  but  little  read  by  the 
world,  but  the  more  difficult  problem  which  he  and  his  wife  solved, 
of  showing  how  to  Uve  in  the  world  socially  and  poUtically,  which 
they  enjoyed  so  wisely  and  so  well,  and  yet  not  to  be  of  the  world, 
should  continue  to  be  studied  in  their  Memoirs. 

The  last  place  where  the  real  account  of  Madame  de  Bunsen's 
share  in  the  important  social  influence  of  .the  house  can  be  dis- 
covered is  in  her  own  estimate  of  it ;  but  on  her  depended  the 
inner  wheels  within  wheels,  which  rendered  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  great  machine  practicable.  To  a  sympathy  for  all  forms 
of  excellence,  in  whatsoever  coats  and  gowns  of  thought  they 
were  clothed,  which  loving  intercourse  with  her  husband  had 
rendered  as  wide  as  his  own,  she  added  a  common  sense  greater 
than  his,  and  a  knowledge  of  life  and  character  often  invaluable 
to  him. 

She  was  his  tnie  helpmate  in  all  the  passages  of  his  life,  the  true 
partner  of  every  thought  and  every  feeling  he  possessed. 

In  whatsoever  things  were  true,  whatsoever  things  were  lovely, 
honest,  and  of  good  report,  she  was  one  with  him,  to  a  degree 
which  has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed ;  and  the  intelligent  and 
appreciative  record  she  has  left  of  their  life,  with  6uch  tender 
reverence  for  his  memory  and  such  complete  forgetfulness  of  self, 
will  prove  the  most  fitting  memorial  of  her  also  which  could 
possibly  have  been  devised. 

F.  P.  Verney. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  I^ORTE. 


THE  Eastern  Qoestioii  has  taken  one  of  those  strides  in  advance 
vhich,  in  the  evolution  of  political  events,  cannot  be  retraced. 
Whatever  ebe  may  issue  out  of  the  present  poKtical  imbroglio,  it 
is  as  certain  as  anything  future  can  be  that  the  yoke  of  the  Turk 
can  never  again  be  imposed  on  the  ChrietiaiiB  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces in  European  Turkey.  Autonomy,  real,  practical  autonomv, 
they  must  have  in  some  shape  or  another.  It  need  not  follow 
from  this  that  there  should  be  a  single  Turk  the  fewer  in  the  pro- 
vhicee  in  question.  But  the  Turk  must  no  longer  have  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  iiiBtruments  of  his  opproBsion  must  "  clear  out,  bag 
and  baggage.'*  Nothing  sliort  of  tliia  will  satisfy  either  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  ■  or  the  forces  which  arc  arrayed  against  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  whose  action  ivill  no  longer  be  arrested  by 
futile  programmes  of  paper  reforms. 

But  what  part  is  England  to  play  in  the  drama?  The  nation 
has  answered  that  question  iu  tones  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  which  the  Prime  Minister  himself  does  not  affect  to  misimder- 
stand.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  England  were  polled 
to-morrow  it  would  pronounce  iu  favour  of  autonomy  for  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria.  Lord  Derby,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  declared  that  the  policy  on  which  the  nation  has  set  its  heart 
"is  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics;"  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  he  do  not  actively  oppose  it,  he  will  do  notiiing  to  help  it  for- 
ward.   His  face  is  in  one  direction ;  that  of  the  nation  in  (mother. 
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He  sticks  to  the  old  policy,  while  the  nation  has  pronounced 
unmistakably  in  favour  of  a  new.  He  still  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  reforms  initiated  by  the  Turkish  Government  and  executed 
by  Turkish  oflBcials.  The  nation  regards  all  such  plans  as  "  out- 
side the  range  of  pmctical  pohtics."  And  the  nation  is  right,  as  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

Six  months  ago  the  mass  of  EngUshmen  and  Englishwomen 
had  the  vaguest  possible  idea  of  the  real  condition  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  They  now  know  that  they  are  grievously 
oppressed,  and  exposed  occasionally  to  unspeakable  atrocities. 
But  very  few  people  in  England  even  now  have  any  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  oppression  under  which  the  Christian  Rayah  groans, 
or  of  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  any  remedy  short  of  autonomy. 
I  am  no  apologist  for  Russian  atrocities,  or  any  other  atrocities. 
But  to  compare  the  doings  of  Russia  in  Turkistan,  granting  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  every  detfdl,  to  the  doings  of  Turkey  in  her  Christian 
provinces,  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  question  at  issue. 

^  Is  it  right  or  wise,"  asks  a  vigorous  writer  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Remew^  "  to  cut  off  a  whole  family  of  mankind  from  our  sympathy 
in  order  to  sympathize  the  more  with  the  victims  of  their  crimes  f  Shall 
we  apply  the*nile  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  and  not  to  the  wilds  of 
Circassia  and  Glencoe?  to  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  and  not  to  the 
Ganges,  nor  to  the  plains  of  Poland,  or  Hungary,  or  Turkistan  ?  to  Scio, 
and  not  to  Jamaica  ?  The  terrible  name  even  of  Batak  has  a  suspicious 
likeness  to  Badajoz,^ 

Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  crimes  heaped 
together  in  this  passage  are  all  of  the  same  moral  hue,  and  that 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  ;  still  the  fact  would 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose.  What  the  Turkish  atrocities  have 
revealed  and  brought  home  to  multitudes  who  never  realized  the 
fact  before,  is  not  that  human  nature,  be  it  Turkish,  Russian,  or 
English,  is  capable  in  certain  emergencies  of  doing  frightful 
things,  but  that  there  is  in  the  midst  of  us  an  organized  poUtical 
Power  of  such  a  character  that  crimes  against  human  nature 
are  a  necessary  and  a  normal  outcome  of  its  existence.  Russian 
troops  may  commit  atrocities  on  the  plains  of  Poland  or  the  wilds 
of  Turkistan.  British  troops  may  massacre  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  streets  of  Badajoz  or  in  the  village  and  pass  of 
Glencoe.  But  these  ciimes  are  violations  of  the  moral  code  pro- 
fessed and  ordinarily  acted  on  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
They  are  things  which  have  to  be  explained,  apologized  for, 
and  excused  on  the  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances,  such 
as  accident,  misimderstanding,  or  dire  necessity.  They  are 
never  defended  as  right  in  themselves,  never  acknowledged 
as  other  than  evil.  The  very  doers  of  them  would  admit  that 
they  were  ugly  blots  on  a  system  to  which  they  were  eseentiallv 
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foreign.  But  the  atrocities  of  Batak  are  not  foreign  to  the 
Tnrkifih  code  of  morals;  they  are  part  of  it.  They  grow  out  of  it 
as  naturally  as  thorbs  out  of  a  bramble-bush.  The  Turk  does  not 
think  them  morally  wrong,  and  when  he  condemns  them  it  ui  not 
because  they  are  wicked,  but  because  they  have  been  found  out. 
The  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  are  not  one  of  those  abnormal  outbreaks 
of  human  nature  which  all  nations  have  to  lament ;  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  more  than  a  grand  representation  en  tahletm 
of  what  goes  on  all  the  year  round  in  detail  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  non-Mussahnan  population  of  Turkey,  l^o  say  of  any  civilised 
State  that  its  normal  policy  is  Maohiayellian  is  to  say  that  its 
normal  policy  is  thoroughly  bad  and  immoraL  Yet  there  would 
be  some  hope  of  regeneration  for  Turkey  if  its  political  morality 
were  only  Machiavellian. 

^^Gruelt^,"  sa^  Machiavelli,  ^'may  be  well  or  ill  applied.  It  maybe 
caUed  w^  applied  (if  indeed  we  may  use  the  tbnn  ^  wsU^  of  that  wfaidi  is 
essenliaUy  evu)  when  it  is  only  exercised  once  in  a  way  under  the  neces- 
sity of  sdf-presenration,  and  afterwards  converted  as  much  as  poNBsible  to 
the  benefit  of  the  class  who  have  suffered  from  it.  It  is  ill  applied  when 
it  shows  a  tendency  to  repeat  itself,  and  to  increase  rather  thiui  diminish 
with  time.  The  proceedings  of  the  f onner  class  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
TNuedy,  and  have  been  simered  to  prosper  both  by  Grod  and  man.    A 

State  which  mactlBes  the  latter  cannot  continue  to  live." — R  Prinehe^ 

••• 
-c  vm. 

To  quote  then,  if  it  were  possible,  from  the  history  of  England 

or  of  Russia  examples  of  atrocities  as  great  and  hideous  as  those 
of  Batak  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument. 
Those  who  indulge  in  that  style  of  reasoning  are  but  beating  the 
eir ;  they  do  not  touch  the  essence  of  the  question  even  with  the 
tips  of  their  fingers.  The  case  against  Turkey  is  not  simply  that 
its  administration  is  bad,  but  that  it  cannot  be  good ;  not  merely 
that  it  errs,  but  that  it  errs  on  principle ;  not  merely  that  it 
practises  iniquity,  but  that  it  makes  of  iniquity  a  virtue  and  an 
•article  of  faith.  This  is  the  indictment  which  I  bring  against  the 
Government  of  the  Porte,  and  now  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  it. 
In  the  middle  of  September  last  year  the  insurgents  in  the 
Herzegovina  drew  up  a  list  of  their  grievances  in  a  long  docu- 
ment which  they  presented  to  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers,  with  a  most  pathetic  appeal  which,  as  it  is  short,  may  be 

reprinted  here  : — 

« 

"  In  order  to  get  out  of  this  misery,"  they  say,  "  to  put  an  end  to 
such  sufferings,  to  free  the  Christians  from  the  rule  of  the  Turks  and 
from  continual  oppression,  to  remove  the  fuel  of  the  raging  insurrection, 
and  to  ensuie  a  durable  peace,  we  find  no  other  means  than  one  of  the 
following  resolutions : — 

'^  1.  The  Christians  are  resolved  to  die  rather  than  suffer  such  slav^; 
therefore  they  should  be  left  to  seek  their  liberation  by  arms,  and  if  they  are 
not  assisted  they  have  at  least  a  right  to  have  no  obstadee  put  in  the 
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way  of  their  enterprise,  and  to  expect  that  no  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
oppressor. 

*'  2.  Or  we  are  forced  to  beg  some  Christian  Power  to  grant  us  a  comer 
of  land,  so  that  we  may  all  emigrate  to  it,  and  abandon  this  unhappy 
country  so  cursed  with  misfortunes. 

"  3.  Or  if  the  Powers  should  prevail  on  the  Sultan  to  let  an  autonomous 
State  be  formed  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  with 
some  Christian  prince  from  elsewhere,  but  never  from  here. 

''4.  Or  finally  (the  minimum),  let  the  Powers  agree  at  once  to  put  a 
strong  body  of  troops  from  some  neighbouring  State  into  the  principal 
cities  of  the  province,  and  let  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  enter  the 
principal  Midjlis  as  judges  until  things  are  put  in  order,  and  the  lives, 
honour,  and  property  of  the  Christians  are  rendered  secure,  with  equality 
of  civil  and  religious  rights." — ParlUimentnnj  Papers^  No.  ii.,  pp.  30--40. 

The  list  of  grievances  in  this  document  would  occupy  more 
space  than  I  can  reasonably  claim  for  the  whole  of  this  article.  I 
must  therefore  content  myself  with  specifying  some  of  them ; 
premising  that  they  can  all  be  substantially  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Consular  reports,  and  many  of  them  by  the  subsequent 
admissions  of  the  Porte  itself. 

Let  us,  first,  take  the  case  of  the  various  imposts  which  are 
levied  by  the  Porte,  and  let  us  begin  with  the  tithes.  This  is 
an  old  tax,  and  is  chargeable  on  all  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
such  as  cereals  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  vegetables,  fruit,  grapes,  and 
hay.  The  method  of  collecting  tithes  is  as  follows.  They  are 
sold  by  Government  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  so  keen  is  the 
competition,  in  ordinary  times,  that  the  successful  bidder  not 
seldom  pays  more  than  the  tithes  will  yield.  In  England  this  of 
course  would  mean  that  he  would  be  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  he  gave  and  the  tithe  of  the  year  s 
produce.  Unfoi-tunately  for  the  poor  Rayah,  however,  Turkey  is 
not  England,  and  the  Turkish  tithe-fanners  manage  matters  in  a 
different  way.  Having  bought  the  tithes,  these  speculators  visit 
the  villages,  which  are  thus  legally  delivered  over  to  their  rapacity, 
in  order  to  assess  the  year's  tithes.  They  bring  with  them  a  retinue 
of  followers  and  horses,  and  live  on  the  villagers  at  free  quartera 
duiing  their  pleasure.  They  take  whatever  they  have  a  fancy  to, 
and  they  pay  for  nothing ;  and  so  expensive  are  these  visits  that 
the  poor  villagers  are  often  obliged  to  borrow,  at  a  ruinous  interest, 
from  these  unwelcome  guests  the  very  means  ^vith  which  to  pro- 
vide for  their  luxurious  requirements.  Unfortunately  it  some- 
times happens  that  their  requirements  include  the  wife,  or 
daughter,  or  sister  of  the  host,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  then,  like 
the  monarch  of  old,  he  has  his  choice  of  three  alternatives,  but 
all  from  the  hand  of  man  :  resistance,  a  bribe,  submission.  As  to 
the  first,  he  has  no  arms,  and  is  quite  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
the  tithe-farmer  and  his  armed  retainers.  Resistance  is  therefore 
out  of  the  question,  unless  he  flies  to  the  moimtains  and  joins  or 
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gets  up  a  band  of  brigands  or  insurgents.  Submission  is  abhor- 
rent to  liim,  and  he  gives  the  bribe — possibly  borrowed  at  exorbi- 
tant interest  from  his  oppressor.  But  is  there  no  remedy  ?  Are 
there  no  tribunals  of  justice  to  appeal  to  ?  Oh  yes,  certainly — on 
paper.     But  of  that  anon. 

By  law  the  "  Spahi "  or  tithe-farmers  ought  to  see  the  thrashing 
of  the  grain,  and  when  it  is  measured  to  fix  the  proper  tithes.  But 
this  legal  obligation  they  rarely  fulfil.  Too  indolent  to  discharge 
the  duty  themselves,  and  too  suspicious  to  trust  subordinates,  they 
assess  the  tithes  at  an  arbitrary  valuation,  which  of  course  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  real  value.  Again,  the  poor  Rayah  has  no 
redress.  Theoretically  he  may  appeal  to  Government  officials ;  but 
these  officials  are  in  league  with  the  tithe-farmer,  who  is  frequently 
nothing  but  the  dummy,  behind  which  some  influential  member  of 
the  Government  robs  and  harasses  the  Christian  peasant.  Again, 
it  may  not  suit  the  convenience  or  dolce  far  niente  disposition  of  the 
farmer  to  carry  away  his  gi-ain  after  it  has  been  duly  assessed ;  so 
he  leaves  it  in  the  field  or  under  cover  of  some  shed,  and  if  anv 
damage  ensues  the  village  has  to  make  it  good ;  or  the  grain  is 
left  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  price,  or  in  the  hope  that  the  peasant, 
in  his  need,  may  be  tempted  to  consume  it,  in  which  case  he  is 
liable  to  be  charged  double  price.  Hay,  potatoes,  and  all  sorts 
of  garden  produce  are  not  taken  in  kind.  The  price  is  arbitrarily 
fixed,  and  ready  money  must  be  paid  do^vn.  An  appeal  to  the 
Goveniment  authorities  is  <\miQ  useless,  for  they  invariably  decide 
in  favour  of  the  tithe-farmer. 

But  suppose  the  poor  villager  has  not  money  enough  at  hand  \(^ 
meet  these  exactions.  In  that  case  "  misery  upon  misery,"  to  quote 
the  pathetic  language  of  the  poor  Herzegovina  insurgents: — 

"  His  house  will  be  occupied  at  his  expense  luitil  he  has  paid  the  whole. 
He  i8  bound  to  maintain  and  serve  those  who  are  quartered  upon  him  at 
their  imjx^rious  j)leasure,  and  his  expenses  in  so  doing  go  for  nothing  in  the 
account.  By  way  of  example :  if  a  person  owes  20  piastres  and  spends 
100  in  the  maintenance  of  these  people,  it  is  not  taken  into  consideratiuQ. 
At  last  an  arrangement  is  made  ;  the  jjeasant  acknowledges  his  debt  with 
double  interest ;  or  an  animal  is  taken  for  50  piastres,  though  it  may  l)e 
worth  100  or  more.  Many  cause  the  poor  peoj»le  of  the  villages  to  be  put 
in  j)rison,  where  they  suffer  from  hunger,  cold,  flogging,  and  other  ill- 
treatments.  Sometimes  false  receipts  are  given,  and  the  amount  of  the 
debt  has  to  be  paid  again." 

I  have  been  using  the  conventional  designation  of  ''  tithe- 
fanner ;"  but  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  longer  any  tithe-farmers 
in  Turkey.  The  men  are  there,  but  it  is  not  of  tithes  that  they  are 
any  longer  the  farmers.  When  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  travelled  in 
Europe  in  state,  an  extraordinary  impost  was  laid  upon  all  the 
produce  previously  named,  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  journey.  This 
tax  raised  the  tithe  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  produce,  and  though 
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it  was  imposed  as  an  extraordinary  charge  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, it  has  never  been  removed,  and  is  now  an  ordinary  tax.  It 
is  an  eighth,  therefore,  and  not  a  tithe,  that  the  Rayah  pays ;  and 
when  all  the  extortions  are  taken  into  account  it  may  be  put  down 
as  a  sixth  or  seventh. 

I  have  mentioned,  however,  but  a  fraction  of  the  imposts  which 
crush  the  spirit  and  paralyze  the  energies  of  these  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Turkey  is  a  great  tobacco-grower,  and  the  so-called  tithes 
of  this  also  are  farmed  out  by  Government.  Before  the  farmers 
go  their  rounds,  with  a  goodly  company,  to  value  the  tobacco 
crop,  some  of  their  agents  are  sent  to  examine  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  still  gi-owing  on  the  stalk.  These  "  go  in  procession  from 
house  to  house  and  from  plantation  to  plantation,  and  prolong  the 
time  as  they  please,  in  order  to  feed  gratuitously."  On  the  pretext 
of  having  possibly  put  down  too  Uttle,  this  inquisitorial  visit  is 
repeated  generally  three  times,  and,  after  all,  the  farmers  themselves 
go  their  rounds,  the  poor  Rayah  being  obliged  to  provide  for  them 
all,  however  long  they  may  choose  to  stay.  They  act,  in  fact,  as 
masters  on  his  property.  They  order  what  they  like,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  him  but  humbly  to  obey. 

The  oppression  involved  in  all  this  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that  everything  which  the'peasant  can  call  his  own 
is  subject  to  taxation.  All  spirits  are  taxed;  herbs  used  for  dyeing 
are  taxed ;  there  is  a  land-tax,  and  a  house-tax,  and  a  grass-tax ; 
there  is  a  tax  of  fifteen  to  twenty  piastres  on  every  head  of  large 
cattle,  and  a  tax  of  two  piastres  on  every  head  of  small  cattle.  This 
latter  tax  affords  pecuUar  opportunities  and  temptations  for  ex- 
tortion. The  animals  are  numbered  in  the  month  of  March,  a 
short  time  before  the  greatest  mortaUty  in  the  flocks  takes  place ; 
and  the  peasant  has  to  pay,  not  on  the  average  nmnber  of  the 
animals  which  remain  to  him,  but  on  the  maximum  which  are  ahve 
at  any  one  time. 

From  two  to  four  piastres  have  to  be  paid  annually  for  every 
bee-hive.  Then  there  is  the  horse-service,  by  which  the  Rayah 
is  obhged  to  act  as  the  drudge  of  the  miUtaiy,  and  is  sometimes 
taken  several  days'  journey  fropa  home  ;  and  all  this  without  the 
slightest  remuneration,  and  without  any  compensation  for  the 
horses,  which  may  perish,  as  many  do,  in  tliis  service. 

Another  grinding  tax  from  wliich  the  Christian  subject  of  the 
Porte  suffers  grievously,  is  the  duty  of  working  on  the  pubhc 
roads.  No  member  of  the  family  who  can  work — and  there  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten  in  a  family  who  are  thus  liable — ^is 
exempted  from  this  duty. .  The  place  where  the  work  has  to  be 
done  may  be  miles  away  from  the  Rayah's  home,  and  it  may  be  at 
a  critical  season  of  the  year,  when  all  hands  are  required  at  home. 
That  matters  not;  he  must  obey  the  summons,  and  leave  his 
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fields  and  flocks  to  take  their  chance.  Thia  happens  about  a  fort- 
night in  each  jear»  and  though  it  costs  the  peasant  not  less  than 
100  piastres  a  day,  he  does  not  get  so  much  as  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  return ;  he  gets  kicks  and  insults  instead* 

Another  monstrous  tax  is  the  ^'Rad"  or  labour-tax.  We 
have  seen  how  thoroughly  the  Bayah's  time  is  taken  up  in  looking 
after  his  flocks  and  fields,  and  rendering  oompulsory  service  to 
the  Government.  But  the  Turk  thinks  that  he  has  still  leisure 
enough  on  his  hands  to  earn,  by  daily  labour,  from  500  to  1,500 
piastres,  and  on  the  presumptionof  these  imaginary  earnings  every 
Christian  is  made  to  pay  the  fortieth  piastre  to  the  Government, 
that  is,  25  piastres  in  the  1,000.  The  Christian's  word  is  not  taken 
for  the  amoimt  of  his  earnings,  it  is  filed  for  him ;  and  though  he 
may  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  or  otherwise  disabled,  the  tax 
must  be  paid. 

The  last  tax  that  I  shall  mention  is  the  poll-tax.  Every  male 
Christian,  from  birth  to  death,  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  exemption 
from  the  military  conscription.  It  amounts  to  30  piastres  a  head, 
and  every  male  Christian  is  bound  to  pay  it,  from  the  new-bom 
babe  to  the  decrepid  beggar.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  paid 
for  exemption  from  miUtary  service.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Christians  do  not  wish  to  be  exempt  from  military  service ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  object  to  any  such  exemption,  and  the  Hatt4- 
Humayoim,  of  1856,  promised  the  abolition  of  the  exemption — a 
promise  which,  it  need  not  be  said,  has  never  been  fulfilled.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  children,  and  the  old  and  feeble,  are  not  liable 
to  military  service  under  any  Government,  even  that  of  Turkey. 
How  then  can  they  be  liable  to  the  fine  which  is  supposed  to  free 
them  ?  But  it  is  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  elementary  rules  of 
equity  in  the  case  of  such  a  Government  as  Turkey.  The  result 
is  that,  children  and  beggars  not  being  able  to  pay  for  themselveg^ 
their  respective  villages  have  to  pay  for  them.  In  this  way  a 
Rayah  of  average  means  pays  in  taxation  somewhat  less  than 
3,000  piastres  annually. 

But  his  grievances  do  not  end  here.  In  Ilerzegovma  or  Bosnia 
he  rents  his  land  from  the  Aga,  or  Turkish  proprietor.  In  many 
cases  the  land  was  originally  his  own,  but  he  has  been  dispossessed 
of  it  under  the  operation  of  "  the  good  old  inile,  the  simple  plan.**" 
Let  that  pass,  however,  and  let  us  see  how  it  fares  with  him  in  the 
relation  of  tenant  and  landlord.  It  is  a  feudal  relationship  in 
theory  ;  in  practice  it  is  nothing  but  a  cruel  and  degrading  serfdom. 
The  follownig  are  exactions  which  the  landlord  extorts  from  his^ 
Christian  tenant : — A  fourth  part  of  the  various  produce  obtained 
from  the  ground ;  one  animal  yearly,  as  well  as  a  certain  quantity 
of  butter  and  cheese ;  to  cany  a  certain  number  of  loads  of  wood, 
and  materials  for  any  house  which  the  landlord  may  chance  to  b» 
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building;  to  work  for  the  landlord  gratuitously  whenever  he 
may  require  it ;  to  make  a  plantation  of  tobacco,  and  cultivate  it 
until  it  is  lodged  in  the  master  s  house ;  to  plough  and  sow  so 
many  acres  of  land,  and  look  after  the  crop  till  it  is  safely  lodged 
in  the  landlord*s  barn — and  all  this  gratuitously.  As  a  rule,  the 
produce  thus  cultivated  for  the  landlord  exceeds  the  produce  of 
the  land  farmed  by  the  tenant  for  himself. 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  addition  to  the  fleecing  which 
the  Rayah  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
the  tithe-farmers.  Yet  hero  is  the  way  in  which  his  condition  is 
described  in  a  book  which  has  lately  been  commended  as  sup- 
plying trustworthy  infoimation  on  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Bulgaria : — 

"  To  those  who  have  studied  the  Rayah  question  deeply,  seriously,  and 
impartially,  a  very  grave  social  question  presents  itself  :  Is  it  right  to  give 
too  much  to  a  man  ? — too  much  time,  too  much  liberty,  too  much  land, 
too  much  of  everything  ?  And  especially  is  this  right  when  such  a  man 
abuses  the  gift  and  employs  the  resources  confided  to  him  merely  to  keep 
himself  in  idleness?"* 

And  this  is  said  of  a  people  oppressed  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  and  who  are  admitted  by  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  subject  to  be  about  the  most  industrious  population  in 
Europe. 

But  the  reader  may  ask.  Are  there  no  courts  of  justice  in 
Turkey?  Yes;  but  as  far  as  the  Christian  is  concerned  these 
courts  are  Uterally  legalized  instruments  of  oppression  and  torture. 
Theoretically  the  Turkish  courts  of  justice  are  divided  into  civil 
and  criminal ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Government  of  Turkey  is 
theocratic  ;  the  law  of  the  Koran,  Avith  its  multitudinous  develop- 
ments, dominates  all  the  tribunals.  The  civil  and  criminal  courts 
have  each  two  of  their  members  Christian — one  to  represent  the 

*  ResidoDce  in  Bulgaria,  p.  159.  I  have  read  a  (rood  many  books  in  the  course  of  xnj 
life,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  come  across  so  audacious  an  experiment  on  the 
credulity  of  reasoning  beings  a§  this  volume.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  a  periodical 
of  the  weight  and  reputation  of  the  Quarierft/  JievieiCj  has  been  misled  to  recommend  it 
as  *'  fuU  of  matter  most  instructive  at  the  present  crisis,"  and  I  regret  especially  that  it 
has  given  its  imprimatur  to  a  story  of  "more  than  2,000  old  men,  women,  and  children," 
**  burned  alive  in  tho  village  of  Akdere  alone  by  the  Bulfjaiians^  whilst  a  Russian  corps 
(Tamiee  looked  on.'*  This  is  said  to  havo  happened  in  1827,  some  years,  I  believe, 
before  either  of  the  two  authors  of  the  book  was  bom.  They  give  no  authority  and  no 
reference  of  any  kind,  and  my  confidence  in  their  accuracy  is  not  such  as  to  induce 
me  to  place  implicit  faith  in  statements  of  this  sort.  It  is  curious  how  some  people 
estimate  the  value  of  evidence  according  as  their  prejudices  are  for  or  againsbtho  con- 
clusion sought  to  bo  established.  An  influential  portion  of  the  London  press  has 
Bought  to  discredit  Dr.  Liddon*s  and  my  own  account  of  impaleme\ita  in  Bosnia,  by 
denouncing  it  as  **  gossip  "  and  **  hearsay  evidence."  Yet  these  very  papers  accept 
without  inquiry  Mr.  Schuyler's  report  of  a  Russian  massacre  in  Turkiirtan,  though  it 
is  based  on  **  hearsay  evidence  "  of  a  much  feebler  description  than  that  which  we  have 
addaced.  Ours  is  hearsay  evidence  of  the  strongest  possible  character,  corroborated  by 
the  eTidonce  of  our  own  eyesight.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Schuyler*a  story  ought  to  be 
rajected  because  it  is  founded  on  hearsay ;  but  I  do  say  that  those  who  accept  it,  while 
i«|eeting  mnch  stronger  evidence  for  impalements  in  Bosnia,  demonstrate  the  strength 
flf  thsir  prejudices  rather  than  of  their  logic  or  fairness. 
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Orthodox,  the  other  the  Cathohcs.  But  these  are  always  a  minority, 
and  are  invariably  intimidated  into  agreement  with  the  majority. 
Their  only  use,  in  fact,  is  to  enable  the  Turkish  Government  to 
parade  its  pseudo-Uberality  and  rehgious  tolerance  before  a 
credtdous  Christendom.  Theoretically  the  evidence  of  a  Christian 
is  admissible,  except  before  the  "  Sheri,"  or  rehgious  tribunals ; 
practically  it  is  inadmissible  in  any  court.  If  the  Christian  is 
so  foolhardy  as  to  insist  on  his  legal  right  to  give  or  produce 
evidence,  it  is  easily  got  rid  of  in  some  such  way  as  this.  The 
judge  browbeats  him,  and  makes  him  repeat  his  evidence.  If  he 
alters  a  word  in  the  repetition,  his  testimony  is  rejected  as  xui- 
tinistworthy.  Or  if  other  means  fail,  the  case  is  adjourned,  and 
the  Christian  witness  goes  home.  He  is  followed  and  denoimced 
on  some  trumpery  charge,  and  the  next  time  he  appears  in  court 
he  is  contemptuously  put  aside  as  a  person  of  notoriously  bad 
character.  Another  device  is  to  get  him  imprisoned — it  may  be 
only  for  an  hour — on  some  false  charge.  This  is  enough  ;  for  a 
Christian  once  imprisoned,  however  innocently,  is  rejected  as  a 
witness.  On  the  other  liand,the  Musstdman  prosecutor  or  defendant 
has  no  diffictdty  at  all  to  get  any  amount  of  evidence  against  a 
Christian.  The  only  chance  the  latter  has  is  that,  if  he  happens 
to  be  sufficiently  rich,  he  may  bribe  the  judge.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  judge  in  Turkey  who  will 
not  sell  justice  for  a  bribe.  The  only  conscience  he  has  in  the 
matter  is  that  he  is  likelv  to  sell  his  award  to  the  follower  of  the 
Prophet  for  a  Kmallcr  bribe  than  he  will  receive  from  the  hated 
and  despised  Giaour.  This  universal  corniption  of  justice  in  Turkey 
is  admitted  even  by  those  who  are  ordinarily  the  most  strenuous 
to  defend  the  Turk  against  his  Western  critics : — 

''The  absence  of  all  effective  control,"  says  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave,  "in  a 
country  wliere  not  only  orderly  and  official  sui)erintendence,  but  eren  the 
restraint  of  public  opinion, so  j)owerful  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  uewspajiers 
and  intercommunication,  is  wanting-,  facilitates  any  amount  of  corruption ; 
and  if  opj)oii:unity  makes  thieves,  few  Mahometan  Kadees  are  likely  long 
to  remain  honest.  ...  A  judge  dependent  on  favour  and  independent 
of  reputation  is  much  more  likely,  as  human  nature  goes,  to  prove  a  Kirke 
than  a  '  Daniel.'  " — Ei^says  on  Edsttrn  Questions^  p.  85. 

The  Christian,  moreover,  is  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of 
buying  land.  A  Christian  now  and  then,  more  simple  and  con- 
fiding than  his  fellows,  has  within  tlie  last  twenty  years  bought 
land  in  Turkey,  presuming  on  the  explicit  guarantee  of  the  Hatt-i- 
Humayoun  ;  but  the  result  has  almost  invariably  been  that  he  has 
been  robbed  of  his  purchase.  Either  the  man  of  whom  he  pur- 
chased it,  or  some  neighbouring  Aliab,  covets  and  quietly  takes 
possession  of  the  poor  man's  dearly-bought  field  or  vineyard.  The 
Christian  appeals  to  the  law,  but  no  evidence  that  he  Cfui  produca 
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is  admissible.  He  loses  his  land  without  getting  back  his  purchase- 
money,  and  he  may  thank  his  stars  if  he  does  not  get  the 
bastinado  into  the  bargain  for  biinging  a  false  accusation  against 
a  True  BeUever. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  most  cruel  torture  of  all  to  which 
the  Rayah  of  Turkey  is  exposed — I  mean  the  peril  to  which  the 
chastity  of  his  female  relations  is  daily  exposed.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Daily  News  of  October  23,  that  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Calvert, 
who  were  then  in  Bulgaria,  had  compelled  the  arrest  of  **  a  Turk 
who  demanded  a  Christian  girl  from  her  father  for  his  harem. 
When  the  latter  refused  he  cut  at  him  with  a  sabre,  wounding 
his  hand."  In  a  debate  on  the  Cretan  insurrection  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  March  8,  1867,  the  late  Lord  Derby  bestowed  high  praise 
on  Colonel  Longwoiih,  then  Consul-General  at  Belgrade ;  and 
certainly  Colonel  Longworth  was  a  vigorous  philo-Turk.  His  exi- 
dence  therefore  is  above  suspicion  when  he  says  that  "  the  forcible 
abduction  of  Christian  girls  is  an  abuse  which  calls  urgently  for 
correction."*  But  to  talk  of  a  remedy  for  the  Christian  while  the 
Turk  lilies  over  him  is,  in  plain  language,  to  talk  nonsense.  **  A 
custom  prevails  here,"  says  Mr.  Consul  Abbott,  "to  exempt  from 
miUtary  conscription  a  Mussulman  young  man  who  elopes  with  a 
Christian  girl,  and  whom  he  converts  to  his  faith.  This  being  a 
meritorious  act  for  his  religion,  it  entitles  him,  as  a  reward,  to  be 
freed  from  miUtary  service."! 

Now  let  the  reader  consider  what  this  means.  It  means  that  the 
Turkish  Government  puts  a  premium  on  the  violation  of  Christian 
female  chastity.  That  Government  to  which  Christian  States 
accredit  Christian  ambassadors  tempts  the  Mussulman  ravisher  of 
Christian  maidens  with  a  substantial  reward  in  the  Ufe  that  now  is, 
and  with  the  promise  of  Pamdise  hereafter.  And  every  Rayah 
family  in  Turkey  is  exposed  to  this  outrage.  And  they  are 
helpless,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  possess  arms,  and  they  have 
no  other  arbitrament  to  appeal  to  but  the  God  who  hears  in 
secret,  and  gathers  up  the  tears  of  the  afflicted. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  things  wc  can  appreciate  the  touching 

♦  Consular  Reports  on  Condition  of  Christians  in  Turkey  in  1860,  p.  121.  My  first 
introduction  to  the  Consular  Reports  of  1860  I  owe  to  Mr.  Dcnton*s  able  and  instructive 
pamphlet  on  "The  Christians  in  Turkey."  Though  the  pamphlet  was  published  in  1868, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  never  read  it  till  after  my  return  from  Servia  this  year.  The 
Parliamentary  papers  of  1867  and  1876  have  been  published  some  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Denton's  pamphlet,  and  they  certainly  throw  a  lurid  light  on  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions. 

t  Consular  Reports  on  Condition  of  Christians  in  Turkey  in  1860,  p.  7.  Let  do  one 
be  deceived  by  such  terms  as  *^  elopes  *'  or  **  converts  to  his  faith."  Elopement  meann 
irhat  Mr.  Consul  Longworth  calls  **  forcible  abduction ; "  and  as  to  conversion  to  the 
Mahometan  faith,  the  victim  of  Turkish  lust  has  no  choice.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
al  a  bundTBd  aha  baa  no  means  to  bring  her  case  before  the  tribunals ;  and  if  she  does, 
bar  OTidence  as  a  Christian  is  not  received.  If,  in  the  frenzy  of  her  despair,  she  pro- 
alaims  bnself  a  Mahometan,  in  order  to  get  a  hearing,  her  ravisher  is  praised  and 
spmodad  for  baTliig  oonTorted  bar,  and  she  remains  bis  lawful  prey. 
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pathos  of  the  appeal  of  the  Herzegovina  insurgents  to  the  Great 
Powers : — 

"  Surely  the  poor  people  here  are  entitled  to  compassion  from  thoae  who 
have  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  some  effort  to  assist  them  in  their  deplo- 
rable state — in  their  opprobrioii^  servitude ;  where  the  cry  is  continiudly 
heard, '  0  Lord,  send  us  our  death ! '" — Parliamentary  Papers^  No.  ii.,  p.  34. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  charges  which  I  have 
made  thus  far  against  the  Turkish  Government  can  be  esta- 
bUshed  by  the  evidence  of  ParUamentary  papers,  and  of  indepen- 
dent testimony  like  that  of  Mr.  Nassau  Senior's  "Journal  kept  in 
Turkey  and  Greece."  But  more  than  that,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment admits  that  the  insurrection  is  traceable  "  to  the  unseemly 
conduct*'  of  its  own  "  functionaries,"  and  that  the  insurgents  have 
substantial  causes  of  complaint.* 

Moreover,  the  Andrassy  Note  asserts  that  the  Rayahs  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  (Bulgaria  was  not  then  on  the  tapis)  are 
"  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  a  real  servitude,"  which  reduces 
them  in  fact  to  the  condition  of  **  slaves ; "  that  the  Porte  has 
habitually  broken  its  most  solemn  promises,  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  trusted ;  and  therefore  that  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

that  the  Powers  should  be  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  acts, 

in  one  word,  that  their  action  may  be  grounded  on  facts  and  not 
on  programmes."!  Yet  with  all  these  facts  before  liim  Lord 
Bcaconsfield  finds  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  insurrec- 
tions in  European  Turkey  in  the  dark  machinations  of  secret 
societies !  For  my  part,  I  wish  God  speed  to  all  societies,  be  they 
secret  or  open,  who  will  help  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  most  cruel 
and  debasing  tyranny  that  has  ever  been  allowed  by  an  inscru- 
table Providence  to  make  millions  of  human  beings  unspeakably 
wretched.  Mr.  Forster's  Kpecch  has  been  much  praised  for  its 
moderation  and  fairness.  But  ilr.  Forster  confirms  in  substance 
all  that  I  have  said. 

''We  want  no  Russian  intrigues,"  he  says,  ''no  Servian  ambition^  to 
a(H!ouiit  for  the  attempted  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  or  for  the  insiurections 
in  Busnia  or  Herzegovina.  Such  is  the  Tmkish  rule,  that  these  insur- 
rections must  be  expected.  They  have  happened  time  after  time,  aod 
so  long  as  that  rule  lasts  they  will  happen  again.  Nine  years  ago  I 
was  a  short  time  in  Turkey — in  Asia  !Minor — ^and  the  impressicm  I  got 
there  was  that  such  was  the  government  of  Turks  by  Turks  ia  the  moflt 
Turkish  part  of  their  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  that  I  felt  that  the  people 
looked  upon  the  Government  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  did  flO  oa  gool 
grounds.  Such  is  the  oppression  with  which  the  taxea  aipa.  J^atlNradi  A# 
mode  in  which  they  are  farmed,  the  amount  that  **  ■"'■"""  •***-*** 
Government  itself,  the  far  larger  amounts  taken  by  * 
corruption  that  exists  among  all  the  offidals  nw 
giving  of  justice  or  the  exacting  of  taxes.    Til* 

. 

*  Parliamentary  Papen,  No.  Y 

t  Ibid.  pp.  80— S8. 
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weighs  upon  Moslem  and  upon  Christian  alike ;  but  when  you  come  to 
those  provinces  in  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  Christians  you  have 
that  aggravated  by  this  fact — ^that  not  merely  is  the  Central  Government 
unjust,  but  that  the  Christian  population  is  ill-treated  by  their  Moslem 
neighbours,  and  is  not  protected  by  the  Gk)vemment  from  that  ill-treat- 
ment. Their  evidence,  as  you  know,  is  not  fairly  admitted,  in  courts  of 
justice.  They  are  not  allowed  to  arm,  the  Moslems  are  allowed  to  arm ; 
the  Moslems  have  their  friends  at  Constantinople,  the  officials  are  Moslems, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  that  property  is  not  safe.  The  industrious 
Bulgarians  have  excited  the  envy  of  their  neighbours  by  their  industry, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  not  safe ;  and,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, life  is  not  safe,  nor  is  the  honour  of  women  safe  from  constant 
outrages.  I  have  known  in  this  hall  the  people  of  Bradford  collected 
together  to  sympathize  with  men  who  have  risen  as  patriots  to  win 
liberty  and  freedom  for  themselves.  We  have  sympathized  with  the 
Italians  in  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
but  you  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  the  cases.  We  do  not  talk  of 
political  rights  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  question  of  personal  security  from 
day  to  day,  of  being  able  to  walk  about  in  peace  and  safety,  for  a  woman 
to  be  able  to  return  to  her  house  without  being  carried  away  and  subjected 
to  insult  or  worse  than  insult.  It  is  a  question  of  property  being  de- 
spoiled without  the  slightest  chance  of  redress,  and  it  does  surprise  me 
that  when  we  know  these  things  are  constantly  happening,  when  even  the 
Turkish  Grovernment  doelj  not  deny  them,  but  only  says  that  it  hopes  at 
some  future  time  to  crush  them,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Baring  vent  so  much  wrath  on  the  'foreign  instigators*  or  to  be  so  much 
com-inced  that  they  were  the  instigators  of  this  insurrection." 

Mr.  Forster  went  on  to  add  that  if  he  were  one  of  the  people 
v^hose  miserable  lot  he  described,  he  too  would  be  an  insurgent 
and  a  member  of  "what  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  the  secret 
societies."  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  within  the  mark  when  he 
expresses  his  conviction  "  that  nine-tenths  of  those  English  writers 
who  inveigh  against  them  would  be  in  the  same  position." 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  are  the  only  victims  of  Mussulman  misrule.  Russian 
intrigue  and  Slavonic  Societies  are  believed  to  be  always  brew- 
ing mischief  and  stirring  up  insurrection  among  the  Orthodox 
population.  All  this  tends  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  their 
Mussulman  neighbours,  and  hence  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
which  we  read.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  loyal  and  peaceable,  and  are  consequently  not 
molested  by  the  Mussulman  authorities  or  populace. 

This  account  of  the  matter  is  purely  ideal.  Intrigue  and  chronic 
ouibuEBtB  of  insurrection  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  Turkish 
miflorole ;  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  so  often  revolt,  it  is 
baoiiiae^  being  fewer  in  number,  and  having  no  Great  Power  to 

with  them,  their  spirits  are  crushed,  and  they  have 

to  rise  against  their  oppressors.    To  this  must  be 

£eu)1^  which  I  deeply  lament,  that  jealousy  of 

v4i  has  induced  the  Vatican  to  sacrifice  the 

M^posed  interest  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
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Cardinal  Manning  is  just  now  a  vehement  preacher  of  peace,  and 
an  indignant  censor  of  those  who  would  imperil  its  reign ;  and  he 
and  Sir  George  Bowyer  consider  it  a  flagrant  breach  of  inter- 
national law  that  Russian  volunteers  should  be  allowed  to  fight  in 
Servia,  and  a  monstrous  iniquity  that  Russia  should  meditate  a 
possible  intervention  on  behalf  of  its  co-religionists  and  kindred 
who  are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  a  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage.  But  I  never  heard  that  either  Cardinal  Manning  or  Sir 
George  Bowyer  objected  to  the  enrolment  of  Irish  and  Canadian 
volunteers  in  the  Papal  army,  or  that  either  of  them  protested 
against  the  intervention  of  a  French  anny  to  protect  the  territory 
of  the  Pope  against  the  invasion  of  an  ItaUan  army ;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  League  of  St.  Sebastian  would  be  laid  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church  if  it  took  up  arms,  on  a  fitting  occctsion,  to 
restore  the  Temporal  Power. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  result  of  the  Vatican  poUcy  is 
imdoubtedly  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  European  Tiu-key  are  less 
prone  to  take  pai-t  in  insurrections  than  the  Orthodox  Christians. 
Many  of  their  teachens  and  leaders  are  Italians,  who  prefer  the 
rule  of  the  Turk,  with  all  its  cruelties  and  abominations,  to  the 
rule  of  any  power  professing  the  Orthodox  rehgion.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  feehng  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  population  of 
South-eastern  Europe,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  instilled 
into  them  by  Itahan  emissaries.  In  Bosnia  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  rejoice  as  sincerely  as  their  Orthodox  neighbours  at  the 
substitution  of  any  rule.  Orthodox  or  otherwise,  for  that  of  the 
Turk.  A  sham  address  to  the  Porte  from  the  CathoUcs  of  Bosnia 
was  got  up  some  time  ago  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  in  the  way 
and  by  the  methods  usually  employed  on  such  occasions.  Bishop 
Strossmayer,  in  whose  diocese  Bosnia  is,  told  Dr.  Liddon  and  my- 
self all  about  this  address,  which  was  paraded  at  the  time  in  the 
English  newspapers ;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Bosnia  were  no  more  represented  by  it  than  were  the  Orthodox 
Cliristians  of  Constantinople  by  that  famous  band  of  warriors, 
swept  from  the  slums  of  Stamboul,  who  marched  out  of  Con- 
stantinople under  "  a  flag  on  which  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross 
were  displayed  side  by  side"  to  fight  *' against  the  Servian 
aggi'cssion."  We  all  remember  the  lively  emotion  which  this 
union  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  against  Christian  freedom 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Mr.  Disraeli.*  But 
alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  and  the  frustration  of  poten- 
tial achievements!  The  ragamuffins  who  bore  the  "banner  with 
a  strange  device,"  did  not  live  to  drive  back  *^the  Servian  aggres- 
sion."    The   Bashi-Bazouks,  more   simple  and    logical  than   Sir 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  iii.,  p.  573.    Mr.  DiBraeli*8  spooch  in  th^Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, July  17. 
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Henry  Elliot  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  could  not  understand  tins  union  of 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  at  all.  It  was  a  scandal  and  an  offence  in 
the  eyes  of  a  True  Believer;  and  so  the  Bashi-Bazouks  fell  upon  the 
"Christian  Volunteers/'  and  having  slaughtered  most  of  them,  dis- 
persed the  rest  and  captured  the  "  banner  with  a  strange  device." 
On  the  occasion  of  the  so-called  Roman  Catholic  address  from 
Bosnia  the  real  representatives  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  acted  as 
they  are  said  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  to  have  acted 
the  other  day :  * — 

"  Vali  Pacha  Effendi,  the  civil  governor  of  the  province,  gathered  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  notables  of  Serajevo  together,  and  requested  them  to 
sign  a  petition  to  the  Porte  protesting  against  any  autonomy  or  other 
change  in  the  government  of  the  province.  They  replied  that,  being 
rayahs,  they  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  politics,  and  therefore  refused 
their  signatures  to  the  petition.  The  insurrection  continues  spreading  in 
Bosnia." 

And  no  class  of  men  more  ardently  desire  the  spread  and  final 
success  of  the  insurrection  than  the  Roman  CathoKcs  of  Bosnia. 
They  would  be  delighted  at  the  idea  of  passing  under  the  political 
rule  of  Orthodox  Servia ;  for  they  know,  as  their  bishop  assured 
us,  that  Servia  would  secure  to  them  not  only  justice,  but  perfect 
religious  freedom — a  blessing  which  they  certainly  do  not  enjoy 
under  the  Ottoman  Government.  The  massacres  of  the  Lebanon 
are  a  specimen  of  the  toleration  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Mussulman 
has  no  idea  of  what  toleration  means  in  the  case  of  non-Mussul- 
mans; and  if  he  sometimes  oppresses  one  class  of  non-Mussulmans 
somewhat  less  than  another,  it  is  because  his  hatred  and  sconi  are 
not  so  much  whetted  by  cupidity,  or  jealousy,  or  fear.  The  Temps 
is  a  paper  which  has  taken  the  side  of  Turkey  throughout  this 
business,  and  its  testimony  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  un- 
prejudiced. It  has  a  correspondent  travelKng  in  the  provinces  of 
Turkey,  and  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  population,  and 
the  relations  of  the  various  races  and  creeds  to  each  other ;  and 
what  he  says  is  that  the  Mussulmans  draw  no  distinction,  but  treat 
Orthodox  and  Cathohc  aUke  with  impartial  and  indiscriminate 
barbarity.t 

♦  July  23. 

t  The  following  extract  is  a  specimen.  It  is  from  a  letter  written  from  Albania  on 
the  20th  of  last  September : — 

<*  Un  des  premiers  actes  des  bachi-boazouks  qui  arrircnt  ici  et  qu'anime,  11  faut  Men 
a'en  rendro  compte,  le'  veritable  esprit  des  populations  rausulmanos,  est  dHnsulter  et  de 
piller  les  eglises  chr^tiennes.  Us  I'ont  fait  et  a  diff^rentes  reprises :  k  Dulcigno,  k 
Antiyari,  k  Scutari  et  k  Podgoritza ;  puis  les  troupes  rcgulibres  se  sont  mises  de  la 
partie  et  un  bataillon  d'infanterie,  dcfbarqu^  k  rembouchure  do  la  Bo'iana,  k  San  Nicolo, 
a  d^ut^  par  s^attaquer  k  IVglise  catholique  de  co  petit  bourg,  par  y  brisor  les  crois  et  y 
Toler  tout  ee  qu'elle  contenait.  Tout  y  a  pass^,  depuis  un  calico  et  un  ostensoir  en 
Termeil,  presents  de  feu  Tarchiduc,  plus  tard  empereur  du  Mexique,  jusqu'aux  vases, 
aux  flambeaux  et  k  tons  les  v^tements  eccMsiastiques  du  pauvre  curi^  qui,  n*ayant  pu 
obtenir  protection  nl  justice  de  la  part  du  chef  de  la  troupe,  est  aceoura  k  Scutari 
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Nor  is  it  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  alone  who  are  thug 
dealt  with.  The  Jews  fare  but  sHghtly  better ;  and  this  slight 
araeUoration  in  their  condition  they  owe  to  their  comparative 
paucity  and  political  unimportance.  They  are  not  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  They  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  trade,  and  that 
fact  alone  relieves  them  from  numberless  cruelties  and  hardships 
to  which  the  Rayah  is  daily  exposed.  Mr.  Gluckstein,  himself  a 
Jew,  resident  in  England,  has  lately  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  proves  that  the  Turkish  authorities,  when  the  occasion 
offers,  treat  the  Jews  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Christians.  Mr.  Gluckstein  is  therefore 
naturally  surprised  at  the  "Judaic  sympathies"  which  the  Turkish 
cause  has  evoked  both  here  and  on  the  Continent ;  yet  all  sorts  of 
insinuations  have  been  made  against  Mr.  Gladstone  because,  in 
courteously  acknowledging  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gliickstein,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  he  shared  Mr.  Gluckstein's  regret. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  urged,  the  Hatt-i-Humayoun  which  the 
Sultan  pubUshed  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  changed  all  this. 
Yes,  as  many  other  Hatts  had  done  before  it — on  paper.  But  the 
Hatt-i-Humayoun  has  never  been  proclaimed  to  this  day  through 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Within  a  certain  narrow  radius  from  Con- 
stantinople some  of  its  provisions  are  feebly  and  fitfully  carried  out. 
But  in  the  provinces  it  has  remained  a  dead  letter.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  judges  have  never  heard  of  it ;  but  certainly 
there  never  has  been  any  attempt  to  enforce  any  one  of  its  pro- 
visions. And,  next  to  the  incurable  perfidy  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  the  person,  no  longer  amenable  to  human  praise  or 
censure,  who  must  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  this  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  the  Crimean  war,  is  the  late  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatt-i-Humayoun  of  1856  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Treaty.  The  Turlrish  Minister,  however,  objected,  and  pleaded 
that. the  Congress  should  spare  the  dignity  of  the  Porte  and  trust 
to  the  honour  of  the  Sultan.  The  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston 
supported  the  Turkish  Minister,  and  the  eight  millions  of  Christians 
in  Turkey,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blood  and  treasure  spent  in  the 
Crimean  war,  were  sacrificed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  order  not 

implorer  son  archev^ne  et  le  consul  general  d*Autriche,  cette  puissance  ^tant  ici 
charg^e,  comme  la  France  Test  dans  presque  tout  le  reste  de  Tempire  ottoman,  de  la 
protection  du  culte  catholique. 

*'■  A  Podgoritza,  les  famous  zeybeks  de  Smyme  n^ont  laiss^  que  les  murs  nxis  de 
IMgliso  grecque.  C'^taient  les  m^mes  gens  qui  avaient,  peu  de  jours  auparavant,  brise 
les  croix  ct  souilld  les  murs  des  eglises  grecques  et  catholiques  d'un  faubourg  de 
Scutari.  .  .  .  £t  sayoz-vous  comment  la  g^n^ralit^  de  la  population  musulmane 
accueilie  ces  excbs  ?     Elle  les  admire  et  les  trouve  conformes  k  la  tradition  do  Tislam. 

^^  ^  Ces  Chretiens,  disent-ils,  devraient-ils  aToir  le  droit  d*^ever  de  si  belles  Eglises 
(celle  dc  Scutari  est  fort  grande  et  se  voit  de  loin),  et  de  sonner  les  cloches !  *  Cette 
sonnerie  des  cloches  est  particuli^rement  odieuse  aux  bons  musulmans.  Tons  le 
Toyez,  le  vieil  esprit  d*hostilit^,  de  domination,  se  reveille  k  la  premiere  circonstanoe, 
aussi  entier,  aussi  vivace  qu^aux  jours  mSmes  de  la  conquSte/' 
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to  wound*  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
Ministers.  The  latter,  however,  were  thinking  of  something  more 
substantial  than  honour,  and  all  the  relief  the  poor  Christians  of 
Turkey  reaped  from  the  war  was  some  magniloquent  compliments 
to  the  generosity,  benevolence,  and  "  constant  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,"  for  which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  so 
conspicuously  distinguished  1  This  is  the  cant  in  which  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  thought  it  decent  to  indulge.  They  sowed  the 
wind,  and  they  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Russia  was  then 
beaten  and  humbled.  The  purblind  policy  of  her  conquerors  has 
now  given  her  a  magnificent  revenge.  The  Christian  populations, 
who  might  have  been  gradually  erected  into  a  sure  barrier  against 
Russian  aggression,  but  whom  a  cynical  and  short-sighted  diplo- 
macy delivered  oyer  to  their  old  oppressor,  are  now  the  lever- 
power  of  Russian  intervention  in  South-eastern  Europe. 

And  now  let  me  give  my  reasons  for  the  distinction  which  I 
have  drawn  between  Turkish  and  other  atrocities.  The  distinc- 
tion  is  this :  that  other  Governments  may  forsake  their  evil  ways, 
and  *'  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things," 
but  that  the  Turkish  Government  cannot.  And  for  the  following 
reason. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  is 
strictly  theocratic,  and  its  Magna  Charts  is  the  Koran.  Certainly 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  are,  many  of  them,  immoral  and  cruel 
enough.  A  conquered  people,  for  example,  cease  to  have  any 
rights  whatever.  The  women  and  children  become  slaves  in  the 
most  absolute  sense,  and  all  the  male  adult  population  incur  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner  which 
the  capricious  will  of  the  victor  may  dictate.  This  means  that  if 
the  Turks  could  conquer  Servia  they  could  reduce  all  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery,  and  kill  all  the  men,  or  deal  with  them  in 
any  other  way  they  pleased.  Of  course  they  would  not  act  in  this 
manner,  for  they  know  that  Europe  would  not  allow  it.  But  no 
feeling  of  conscience  would  restrain  them,  for  they  would  simply 
be  obeying  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  their  religion. 

It  is  idle  to  compare,  as  Sale  and  othere  have  done,  these  brutal 
and  ferocious  doctrines  to  the  rules  imposed  on  the  Israelites  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  These  were  provisional  and  for  a  limited 
purpose,  and  were  never  intended,  as  precepts  of  the  Koran  are 
intended,  to  govern  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  all  the  Gentile 
world.  Besides,  to  say  nothing'  of  the  supersession  of  Judaic 
morality  by  the  Gospel,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  alongside  of 
the  Pentateuch  there  grew  up  a  school  of  teachers  sent  by  the 
God  of  Israel  to  proclaim  and  inculcate  tioith,  and  justice,  and 
mercyy  not  as  between  Jew  and  Jew  merely,  but  as  between  man 
''^^mao*  -  The  eflsential  unity  of  those  whom  the  common  Father 
1,  3  u 
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of  all  had  "  made  of  one  flesh  "  was  a  truth  preached  by  a  long 
line  of  prophets,  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  old  law,  and 
growing  in  brightness  till  it  received  its  highest  expression  in 
Him  in  whom  Law  and  Prophets  were  fulfilled. 

Alongside  of  the  Koran,  too,  there  has  grown  up  a  multitu- 
dinous array  of  expositors  whose  dicta  are  held  sacred.  There  are 
four  great  schools,  but  each  of  these  has  thrown  off  a  swarm  of  tra- 
ditional precepts  and  maxims  wliich  are  law  to  the  True  Believer. 
Of  these  four  schools  the  Arabs  and  other  Semitic  and  African  races 
have  adopted  three  among  them.  The  Turks,  on  their  conversion 
to  Islam,  adopted  the  fourth,  or  Hanefee  School,  whose  precepts 
and  principles  happen  to  be  the  most  cruel  and  immoral.  The 
result  has  been  to  develop  in  the  Turk  a  character  of  exceptional 
sensuality  and  cruelty.  It  is  Mr.  Palgrave,  I  think,  who  on  this 
account  characterizes  the  Turk  as  the  "  Cameronian  of  Mahomc- 
•  tans  " — a  compUment  which  the  Cameronian  would  decline. 

It  is  not,  then,  on  the  Koran  simply  that  the  character  of  the 
Turk  is  moulded  and  his  administration  of  justice  based,  but  on 
text-books  founded  on  the  Koran,  but  compared  with  which  the 
Koran  itself,  bad  as  it  is,  is  a  code  of  purity  and  mercy.  Mr. 
Palgrave,  speaking  of  the  occasional  attempts  of  the  AVestem 
Powers  to  modify' the  rampant  iniquity  of  the  Turkish  courts  of 
justice,  says — 

••'  To  use  a  technical  phrase,  the  establishment  of  non- denominational 
tribunals  seenierl  no  less  inovitablc  than  that  of  non-denominational 
sfh(^()is ;  and  it  was  precisely  the  liaving*  recourse  to  such  that  the 
Moslinis  could  not  stomach.  In  Islam,  and  Islam  alone,  they  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  bein^' ;  and  Islam,  and  no  other,  should  or  c«nil<l  lie, 
they  hold,  their  arbiter  and  judge." — Ksmn!>  on  Eastern  Quet^ttons,  p.  1:37. 

Now  the  received  and  most  authoritative  text-book  of  Maho- 
metan law  in  Turkey,  that  from  which  no  judge  or  advocate  ever 
dreams  of  appealing,  contains,  among  others,  the  following 
precepts : — 

'•  And  the  tributary*  is  to  be  distinp^uished  in  the  beast  he  rides,  and  in 
his  saddle  ;  and  he  is  not  to  ride  a  horse ;  he  is  not  to  work  at  his  work 
with  arms  on  ;  he  shall  not  ride  on  a  saddle  like  a  pillion ;  nor  shall  he 
ride  even  <m  a  saddle  except  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  even  then  he  shall 
dismount  in  places  of  public  resort ;  he  shall  not  wear  clothes  worn  by  men 
of  learninj^,  piety,  and  nobility.  His  women  shall  be  distinguished  in  the 
.street  and  at  the  baths,  and  he  shall  place  in  his  house  a  sign  and  mark  so 
that  people  may  not  pray  for  him  or  salute  him.  And  the  street  shall  be 
narrowed  for  him,  and  he  shall  i)ay  his  tribute  standing,  the  receiver  being 
seated,  and  he  shall  be  seized  by  the  collar  and  shall  be  shaken,  and  it  shall 
be  said  to  him, "  Pay  the  tribute,  0  tributary !  0  thou  enemy  of  God.*" 

This  is  the  moral  atmosphere  in  wbidi-  Afioording   to  lb* 

Palgrave,  the  Turk  "Uves,  and.  moves,  it  g*    TMp 

*  Tributaries  are  poople  wlio  aiOMiii  thft  vok 
any  resistanco  they  lose  aU  fh*  rfo 
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is  the  teaching  which  the  Softa,  before  he  is  fit  to  be  a  full- 
blown teacher  or  judge,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  obUged  to 
digest  for  fifteen  laborious  years.  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
Mussulman  is  what  he  is — brutal,  sensual,  savage,  deceitful  at  the 
core  of  his  nature,  though  possibly  with  an  outward  varnish  of 
Parisian  polish?  Need  we  wonder  that  ho  cannot  recognize  in 
his  non-Mussulman  fellow-subject  a  being  who  has  any  rights  at 
all — not  even  that  of  Ufe  except  at  the  discretion  of  his  Maho- 
metan neighbour?  The  following  extracts  illustrate  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  Mussulman's  habitual  frame  of  mind  towards  the 
Rayah.  The  first  is  from  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the 
Tinies  in  Bosnia,*  the  second  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph^  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  Army  in  Servia : — 

"  What  Dr.  Kohut,  with  whom,  and  a  cavalry  escort,  I  travelled  along 
this  road  from  Belina  to  Ratcha  and  back,  told  me  he  had  himself  seen 
will  illustrate  the  feelings  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  these  parts  towards  all 
with  whom  they  cannot  exchange  the  brotherly  '  Salaam  aleiboum.'  On 
this  road  one  day  lately  Dr.  Kohut  saw  a  Bashi-Bazouk  fire  on  a  Christian. 
The  fellow  missed,  and  the  Christian,  though  armed,  did  not  return  the 
fire,  but  came  forward  and  on  his  knees  begged  his  life.  Scarcely  deigning 
to  listen  to  him,  the  Bashi-Bazouk  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  doctor  coming  up  remonstrated.  '  But  why,*  said 
the  Bashi-Bazouk,  '  should  I  have  spared  him  ?  lie  is  one  of  those  who 
have  brought  all  this  disturbance  and  misery  on  the  country.  After  this, 
when  I  had  him  in  my  power,  he  begs  his  life ;  and,  think  you,  I  should 
have  granted  it  ?     No,  by  Allah ! ' " 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why,  if  little  or  no  animosity  exists  between 
Moslem  and  Giaour,  the  country  of  the  Turk  is  in  such  perpetual  disorder? 
The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  All  the  troubles  of  the  nation  are  the  result 
not  of  the  mixture  of  different  peoples  of  different  religions,  but  of  the 
perpetual  system  of  misrule  which  has  diligently  and  persistently  pro- 
claimed that  the  Moslem  is  a  superior  being  to  the  Christian,  and  that  if 
he  treat  him  on  the  principle  of  equality  it  is  an  immense  condescension. 
The  idea  is  inbred  even  in  the  best  of  the  lower  orders.  I  will  take  as  an 
instance  a  zaptieh  who  accompanied  me  in  many  of  my  wanderings.  Here 
was  a  man  whose  nature  was  kind  and  gentle  beyond  a  doubt.  My  daily 
experience  of  him  extended,  over  some  months,  and  I  constantly  had 
evidence  of  his  goodness  of  heart.  I  watched  him  closely  and  frequently, 
and  saw  many  a  kindly  act  of  his  while  he  was  with  me ;  yet  it  never 
appeared  to  occur  to  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  plunder  a  Bulgarian  when 
an  opportunity  offered.  The  bare  idea  of  a  Christian  peasant  having  a 
right  to  property  never  seemed  to  possess  him  f«r  a  moment.  Had  the 
C&llebj  Effendi  (meaning  myself)  expressed  a  wish  for  a  melon  ?  When 
prasesitly  we  chanced  to  meet  a  Bulgarian  who  happened  to  have  one,  the 
nptidi  would  cheerfully  ride  up  and  demand  the  f luit  as  a  matter  of  course. 
JjX  yua  I  endeavoured,  by  invariably  making  him  pay  for  the  article  in 
te  ^how  him  that  it  was  as  much  a  theft  to  take  the  Christian's 
'Woold  have  been  to  plunder  a  Mussulman.  lie  would  hand  the 
''kI  Giaour,  smile  pityingly,  as  though  moved  to  compassion  at 
d|d  ride  on  in  silence  for  a  mile  or  so,  wondering  what 
'*iiM  be  to  have  any  regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  Bulgar. 
*ariy,  after  a  long  and  dusty  ride,  we  found  ourselves 

Mr  12.  t  Daily  Telegraphy  October  9. 
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on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Turkey,  the  sides  of  which  were  vineyards  fiill 
of  fruit.  I  had  not  observed  the  vines,  and  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
resting  for  a  while  when  I  found  that  ray  zaptieli  and  both  our 
horses  had  disappeared.  In  vain  I  called  ;  there  was  no  response 
for  some  minutes.  At  length  he  returned  and  beckoned  me  to  follow 
him.  To  my  amazement,  he  had  turned  the  horses  loose  among  the 
little  vines,  had  picked  thirty  or  forty  great  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  he  was  carefully  stowing  away  in  his  saddle-bags,  havinp: 
reserved  the  most  tempting  for  me,  and  was  now  preparing  to  ascend 
a  peach-tree  with  a  view  to  stripping  that  also.  My  dragoman  being 
absent,  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  speakiug,  but  at  last  contrived 
to  ask  whether  he  knew  to  whom  the  vineyard  belonged.  He  did.  The 
owner  was  a  Bulgarian.  Upon  which  I  refused  to  eat  the  grapes,  and 
told  him  I  should  pay  for  the  damage  he  had  done.  With  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment which  I  never  shall  forget,  ho  held  up  the  raisins  I  had  refused,  gazed 
at  them  for  a  minute,  then  calmly  putting  them  in  his  saddle-bag,  mounted 
in  silence  and  rode  down  the  hill.  It  wa«  nearly  an  hour  before  he  spoke 
again,  and  when  at  length  he  did  open  his  mouth,  it  was  to  express  his 
conviction  that  the  Chelleby  Effendi's  fever  had  affected  his  head.  '  For,' 
added  he,  '  if  the  Chelleby  Effendi  would  hire  a  cart  to-moiTOW,  we  might 
go  to  that  vineyard  and  take  away  as  many  grapes  as  would  sell  for  £2.' 
And  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  loss  which  my  strange  infatuation  had 
caused.  He  could  not  understand  such  a  Chelleby  Effendi  at  all.  Now, 
this  man  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  class.  I  never  once  saw  him  lift  his 
hand  to  strike  any  one ;  he  was  as  gentle  as  he  was  brave,  but  his  educa- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  had  taught  him  that  what  belonged  to  the  Bulgarian 
was  his  as  a  Moslem,  while  what  belonged  to  him  was  strictly  his  own. 
And  this  idea  had  been  assiduously  fostered  in  him  by  all  that  he  had  seen 
aroimd  him.  As  a  Turk,  he  knew  well  that  no  Bulgarian  could  meet  him 
on  equal  terms  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  alone  conveyed  to  his  mind  a 
powerful  moral." 

A  Zaptieh,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  Tm*kisli  policeman,  a  man 
therefore  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  property  of  the  man 
whom  he  coolly  proposed  to  rob  of  all  the  fruit  of  his  hard  toil. 
But  the  instructive  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  Zaptieh,  "  one  of  the 
best  of  his  class,''  did  not  think  that  he  was  doing  anything  wrong, 
but  thought  that  the  Englishman  must  be  crazy  for  thinking  dif- 
ferently. Had  the  Bulgarian  Rayah  resisted  the  plunder  of  his 
goods,  this  "  kind  and  gentle  "  policeman  would  have  slain  him 
without  compunction,  and  would  consider  any  man  a  fool  or  a 
madman  who  suggested  that  he  had  committed  a  crime. 

Nor  is  it  in  life  alone  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Turk  is  shown : 
it  pursues  the  Rayah  into  the  grave.  Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith* 
has  published  the  form  of  burial  certificate  which  is  given  when  a 
Christian  dies,  and  here  it  is  : — 

"  We  certify  to  the  priest  of  the  Church  of  Mary  that  the  impure, 
putrified,  stinking  carcase  of  Sardeh,  damned  this  day,  may  be  concealed 
under  ground. 

'•  (Sealed)  El  Said  Medemed  Faizi. 

"  A.n.  1271,  Rejib  11  (March  29,  1855)." 

*  Siege  of  RarR,  p.  178. 
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So  much  as  to  the  principles  which  are  instilled  into  the  mind 
of  the  Turk,  and  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his  being,  with 
regard  to  the  hfe  and  property  of  his  non-Mussulman  neighbour. 
As  to  the  teaching  which  he  receives  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  sexes,  there  is  no  space  to  discuss  it,  and  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  do  so  if  there  were.  The  Softa  revels  through  many 
volumes  of  what  Sir  AV.Muir  calls  "  a  mass  of  corruption,  poisoning 
the  mind  and  the  morals  of  every  Mahometan  student."*  The  result 
is  that  the  Mahometan  Turks,  smitten  by  the  withering  poison  of 
unspeakable  vices,  are  dying  out  at  a  rate  which,  if  nothing 
intervene  to  arrest  the  decay,  will  clear  them  out  of  Europe  in 
about  fifty  years. 

Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  there  is  a  generic  dififerenco 
between  Turkish  atrocities  and  atrocities  committed  by  other 
nations,  whether  Russian  or  English?  What  constituted  the 
peculiar  horror  of  the  abominations  of  the  Canaanites  of  old  was 
that  they  "  did  them  unto  their  gods  ;"  so  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  amendment,  morality  being  corrupt  at  the  fountain-head,  with- 
out a  pure  stream  anywhere  in  reserve  to  draw  from.  And  what 
made  the  case  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan  hopeless  makes  the.  case  of 
the  Turks  hopeless  too.  What  is  the  use  of  programmes  which, 
however  excellent  on  paper,  have  to  be  executed  by  human  beings 
whose  minds  and  souls  are  saturated  with  principles  of  morals 
such  as  I  have  described?  When  men  can  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
and  figs  of  thistles,  then,  and  not  before,  may  we  expect  the 
Ottoman  Government  to  do  justice  to  its  non-Mussulman  popu- 
lation. Politicians  may  say,  as  indeed  Lord  Derby  has  said,  that 
the  right  and  tmly  British  policy  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries 
of  the  oppressed  in  Turkey,  and  advise  the  Turkish  Government 
*'  that  they  had  better  follow  the  policy  which  they  thought  most 
•consistent  with  their  own  interests."!  "The  policy  which  they 
thought  most  consistent  with  their  own  interests  "  in  Bulgaria  this 
vear  was  to  outraore  and  massacre  some  thousands  of  innocent 
human  beings.  Achmed  Agha  and  the  rest,  infamous  as  they  are, 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Government  which  first  sent  them  on 
their  errand  of  slaughter,  and  then  decorated  them  for  their 
various  achievements.  It  is  hardly  fair  that  Achmed  Agha  should 
be  even  tardily  arrested,  while  his  employer  Midhat  Pasha  goes 
free.  Let  us  support  this  policy  if  England  wills  it  so ;  but  le't  us 
do  it  honestly,  and  in  the  face  of  day.  It  will  be  quite  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  Christians  of  Turkev  as  any  scheme  of  reform  short  of 
real  autonomy,  and  it  T\nll  not  add  the  additional  sting  of  mockery 
to  then-  disappointment. 

Malcolm  Maccoll. 

♦  Sir  W.  Muir's  Life  of  Mahomot,  iii.  p.  302. 

t  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  iii.  p.  19D ;   of.  p.  236. 
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THE  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Button  which  appeared  in  the 
July  No.  of  this  Review  was  in  my  judgment  at  once  so 
frank  and  candid  in  its  admissione,  so  fair  aud  so  bold  in  the  ground 
on  which  it  placed  the  argument  involved,  and  so  original  and 
etriking  in  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued,  as  to  be  refreshingly 
rare  in  the  field  of  theological  controversy,  and  to  merit  the 
gravest  consideration  and  the  most  respectfid  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  all  of  us,  even  though  we  cannot  unreservedly  concede 
his  premisses,  and  must  demur  to  the  most  important  of  bis 
inferences.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  much  w^eight  with  those  who 
lire  still  pausing  on  tbfl  middle  ground  between  Scepticism  aod 
Coni-iction,  and  will  probably  appear  absolutely  conclusive  to 
Bettled  believers.  A  first  pei-usal,  I  confess,  somewhat  shook  the 
confidence  I  had  placed  in  one  or  two  of  my  previous  opinions, 
but  a  second  began  to  show  the  weak  places  in  Mr,  Button's 
argument,  and  when  I  had  read  the  paper  a.  third  time  I  felt 
satisfied  that  it  need  not  have  staggered  me  at  all.  It  is  to  these 
weak  places  and  inadmissible  assumptions  that  I  now  propose, 
with  all  deference  and  moderation,  to  direct  attention;  and  if  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks  his  readers  and  mine  should  be  inclined 
to  object  that  I  am  occasionally  myself  arguing  on  assumptions  not 
yet  proved  or  generally  recognized  in  their  completeness,  and 
which  would  require  a  whole  volume  thoroughly  to  establiBb,  I 
can  only  ask  that  they  be  accepted  simply  as  promaionai  bases  ftr 
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the  inferences  I  draw  from  thenu  If  they  be  deemed  imsound,  of 
courae  my  conclusions  will  be  pro  tanto  invalidated.  But  their 
correctness  I  am  myself  satisfied  of,  and  hope  some  day  to 
demonstrate. 

The  article  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  divisible  into  two 
sections  : 

1.  Reasons  for  beheving  in  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  and  other 
admitted  difficulties  in  the  nan-atives  of  that  event  transmitted  to 
us  in  the  four  Gospels. 

2.  Thesis,  that  the  various  predictions  of  Christ,  scattered 
throughout  his  career,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  are  distinctly 
indicative  of  supernatural  knowledge  or  foresight,  and  taken  to- 
gether with  their  fulfilment  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition 
of  his  being  what  he  professed  to  be,  the  inspired  Son  of  God. 

I. 

The  remarkable  and  suggestive  discrepancies  in  the  various 
accounts  of  the  four  Gospels  Mr.  Hutton,  with  one  important 
omissiofiy  states  fully  and  recognizes  freely.  The  genuine  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  (which  ends,  as  is  now  admitted,  with  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter)  says  nothing  of  any  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  any  one,  but  merely  records  that  the  women  found  the 
sepulchre  empty,  and  a  young  man  who  gave  them  a  message  to 
the  disciples  that  they  should  see  him  in  Galilee,  whither  he  was 
gone  before  them  ;  adding  that  they  were  afraid  and  told  no  inan. 
Matthew  narrates  the  same  message  about  Galilee,  adding  a 
legendary  earthquake,  and  turning  Mark's  "yoimg  man"  into  an 
"  angel,"  but  says  that  the  women  at  once  ran  to  tell  the  disciples, 
to  whom  Jesus  then  in  person  appeared  and  repeated  the  injunction 
to  meet  him  in  Galilee — which  they  did — though,  when  they  did, 
it  is  said  "  some  doubted."  If  these  accounts  stood  alone,  they 
would  of  course  be  generally  felt  to  be  both  inconclusive  and 
inadequate,  not  to  say  quite  invaUd.  But  the  Third  Gospel 
describes  the  sitters  at  the  empty  sepulchre  (who  have  now  ceased 
to  be  angels,  but  instead  of  one  young  man,  have  become  two), 
who  inform  the  women,  who  in  their  turn  tell  the  apostles,  but 
are  received  by  them  as  bearers  of  "  idle  tales,"  and  disbeHeved 
accordingly.  Several  appearances  of  Jesus  himself,  however, 
follow,  hut  all  in  or  near  Jerusalem, — ending  with  an  ascension  into 
heaven  from  Bethany,  apparently  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
crucifixion,  the  command  to  go  into  Gahlee  being  not  only 
ignored,  but  distinctly  (Acts  i.  4,  Luke  xxiv.  49)  contradicted  or 
reversed.  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  special  discrepancies  of  its  own : 
the  "young  man"  of  Mark,  the  "angel"  of  Matthew,  the  "two 
men  "  of  Luke  have  grown  into  "  two  angels ;"  the  risen  Lord 
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appears  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  then  three  times  to  the 
disciples,  one  of  which  was  in  Galilee.  Mr.  Hutton  winds  up  his 
summary  of  these  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  fairly  enough 
thus  : — 

"  I  think  every  candid  person  will  admit  that  this  condition  of  the  merely 
external  evidence  is  not  of  the  kind  which  any  one  would  wish  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  by  dii-ect  testimony  a  very  marvellous  and  impre- 
cedented  event." 

But  Mr.  Hutton  has  omitted  to  mention  what  seems  to  me 
about  the  most  significant  and  suggestive  of  the  details  in  these 
varying  nan*atives — the  indications  namely,  and  even  the  distinct 
statements  that  so  many  of  the  disciples  who  saw  our  Lord  in  the 
first  instance  "  did  not  recognize  hinij^'*  that  doubts  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  convictions  and  testimonv  one  would  have 
expected  to  be  most  positive  and  certain,  and  in  some  minds  these 
doubts  continued  to  the  end,  long  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
had  been  established  as  the  fundamental  creed  of  his  followers.! 

"  Matthew  relates  two  appearances,  in  very  general  terms.  Of  the  second 
he  says, '  but  some  doubted/  Mark  (the  genuine  portion)  says  nothing  of 
any  appearances  ;  but  the  spurious  portion  repeats  twice  that  those  who 
asserted  that  they  had  seen  him  were  disbelieved,  and  that  Christ,  when 
he  appeared  himself  to  the  eleven, '  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief.' 
Luke  narrates  two  appearances,  and  incidentally  mentions  thatHhe  eleven' 
reported  a  third,  to  Simon.  With  reference  to  the  first,  he  says  of  the  two 
disciples,  Cleophas  and  a  friend,  who  walked,  talked,  and  ate  with  Jesus  at 
Emmaus  for  several  hours, '  their  eyes  were  holdeu  that  they  should  not 
know  him.*  With  reference  to  the  second  appearance  (that  to  the  eleven) 
it  is  said,  first,  that '  they  were  affrighted,  thinking  they  had  seen  a  spirit,' 
and  shortly  afterwards  that  they  '  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered.' 
But  it  is  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that  the  non-recognition  feature  becomes  most 
marked. .  Mary  Magdalene,  after  Jesus  had  spoken  to  her  and  she  had 
turned  to  look  at  him,  still  *  supposed  him  to  be  the  gardener.'  Ills  most 
intimate  disciples,  w-ben  they  saw  him  in  Galilee, '  knew  not  that  it  was 
Jesus,'  even  though  he  spoke  to  them ;  even  John  himself  only  inftrred 
the  presence  of  his  master  in  consequence  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  and  Peter  only  accepted  the  inference  on  John's  authority.  '•  There- 
fore^ the  narrative  says,  *  that  disciple  w^hom  Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter, 
It  is  the  Lord.  Now  when  Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord^  he  girt 
on  bis  fisher's  coat,  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea.' " — hitroduction  to 
the  Creed  of  Christendom^  p.  33. 

However,  I  am  not  disposed  to  press  this  curious  oversight  at 
present,  because  my  dissent  from  Mr,  Hutton's  argument  begins 
at  a  later  point,  and  because  I  am  glad  to  find  that  his  view  of  the 
character  of  these  narratives  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  my 

•  "  Those  who  had  lived  with  him  for  years  and  parted  from  him  on  the  Friday  did  nat 
know  him  again  on  the  Sunday.  If,  then,  he  was  so  changed — so  entirely  not  his  former 
self — that  they  did  not  recognize  him,  how  could  they,  or  how  can  we,  know  that  the 
person  assumed  to  be  Jesus  was  actually  their  risen  Lord  ?  " 

t  1  Cor.  XV.  12  :  **  Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  Aoir  mji 
Kome  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  ** 
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own.  After  admitting  the  unsatiBfactory  nature  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  as  positive  and  direct  testimony,  he  proceeds — 

"  But  I  think  every  candid  person  will  also  admit  that  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  evidence  we  might  expect  if  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  take  records 
at  the  time,  a  good  number  of  accounts  (narrated  by  different  persons)  of 
different  appearances  in  different  places,  a  certain  amount  of  local  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  Galilee  as  the  appropriate  place  for  Christ's  renewed 
intercourse  with  his  disciples,  and  a  complete  conviction  that  Christ  after 
his  resurrection  had  been  so  often  seen,  and  by  so  many  persons,  that  there 

was  no  real  dispute  about  the  matter In  fact,  with  an  event 

not  supernatural,  it  would  be  evidently  far  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
explanation  of  the  testimony  to  assume  that  the  fact  happened,  though 
under    circumstances    rendered  very    doubtful  by   the    discrepancies  in   the 


narratives^ 


I  think  I  am  not  pressing  an  inference  too  far  if  I  assume  that 
Mr.  Button  conceives  the  accounts  in  question  to  be  a  collection 
of  the  recollections,  traditions,  and  convictions  prevalent  in  the 
early  Church  at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  drawn  up,  but 
that  the  details  of  those  chapters  arc  historical  in  no  other  sense. 
In  fact  it  appeai-s  to  me  next  to  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other 
estimate  when  we  remember  what  very  questionable  matter  the 
chapters  contain.  We  are  thus  reUeved  of  the  grievous  diflSculties 
of  ha\'ing  to  accept  as  historical  the  command  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples  to  employ  a  formula  of  baptism  *  that  was  not  in  vogue 
till  a  far  later  period,  when  the  views  of  the  early  Church  had  been 
congealed  into  a  dogmatic  system; — the  statement  that  Christ  there 
and  then  conferred  upon  the  twelve  (whose  infirmity  and  faithless- 
ness had  been  so  lately  made  manifest)  the  authority  of  determining 
the  future  fate  of  their  fellow-men,  by  the  retention  or  remission  of 
their  sins  ;  t — and,  finally,  the  fact  of  their  Lord's  visible  ascension 
into  the  sky,}  involving,  besides  the  starthng  miracle  itself,  the 
further  inadmissible  conclusion  that  a  human  body  (whose  distinct 
materiaUty  had  just  been  proved  by  the  demand  for  food  §)  went 
up  as  it  was  into  that  heaven  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Paul, 
**  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit."|| 

Mr.  Hutton,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  right  in  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  evidences  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  not  the 

*  Matthew  xxviii.  10.  f  Mark  xvi.  IC ;  John  xx.  23. 

X  Luko  xxiv.  60  ;  Acta  i.  9 — 11 ;  Mark  xvi.  19. 

§  Luke  xxiv.  30,  39,  43 ;  John  xxi.  6,  12,  13. 

y  **  One  more  difficulty — a  very  grave  one — raised  by  the  traditional  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  Gospels,  must  be  indicated,  but  needs  nothing  beyond  indication. 
These  accounts  all  insist  in  the  ntrongest  manner  upon  the  detailed  demonstration  that 
it  was  Jesus  in  bodily  shape,  in  the  same  actual  form,  with  the  same  hands  and  feet,  tho 
same  digestive  organs  and  human  needs,  whom  they  had  seen  nailed  to  the  cross  three 
days  boforo,  who  now  came  again  among  them  and  conversed  with  them.  Jesus  himself 
is  made  to  assure  them  that  he  was  not  a  spirit,  but  flesh  and  bones  that  could  be 
handled.  In  this  well-known  presence,  with  these  bodily  organs  and  this  earthly  frame, 
ho  is  said  to  have  been  seen  to  ascend  into  heaven.  Can  flesh  and  blood  inhabit  the 
spiritual  kingdom  ?  or  where  was  the  body  dropped  ?  and  when  was  the  transmutation 
carried  out?  " — Introductionto  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Creed  of  Christendom^  p. 
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narrations  in  the  Gospels  which  vary  so  strangely  and  whose  date 
and  authorship  are,  and  must  remain,  conjectural,  but  the  un- 
questioned historical  fact  which  Paul  records,  and  as  to  which 
no  essential  doubt  need  be  entertained,  viz.,  that  within  fourteen  to 
twenty  years  after  the  cmcififion,  the  beUef  in  the  resurrection  and 
reappearance  of  our  Lord  was  established  as  the  enthusiastic  creed 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  further,  that  (according  to  the 
Acts*)  within  a  veiy  few  weeks  of  that  occurrence  which  had  at 
first  so  dismayed  and  scattered  the  Twelve  and  other  followers  of 
Jesus,  they  had  sprung  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  height 
of  confidence,  and  began  thenceforth  to  preach  and  proclaim 
the  resurrection  and  Messiahship  of  Christ  with  a  courage  and 
devotion  with  which  no  doubt  or  discouragement  ever  again 
mingled ;  that,  in  fact,  their  whole  character  seemed  changed,  and 
their  whole  career  was  thenceforward  inspired  by  their  absolute 
conviction  that  they  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him  after  he  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  And  Mr.  Button  then,  pertinently  and 
triumphantly,  asks — 

^'  Can  this  result  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  nearly  so  simple  as 
that  the  facts  which  produced  those  transformations  really  took  place  ? 
With  such  hopes  as  the  apostles  had  entertained  so  suddenly  blasted  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  one  person  in  whom  they  centred,  does  it  seem 
possible  that  they  would  as  suddenly  have  revived  without  some  great 
substantial,  and  even  physical  stimulus  ?" 

This  is  the  great,  essential,  difficult  question,  on  which  we 
think  Mr.  Button  and  believers  generally  are  wise  in  resting 
the  T^hole  issue.  Is  it  probable,  is  it  even  rationally  conceivable, 
that  such  absolute  inspiiing  conviction  as  that  of  the  apostles, 
could  have  taken  possession  of  their  souls  without  some  unmis- 
takable fact  which  they  had,  or  were  convinced  that  they  had, 
Avatnessed  ?  Must  not  the  apostles  have  seen  their  risen  Lord 
actually  and  (sinking  all  discrepant  details)  substantially  as  was 
believed  and  handed  down  among  the  early  Christians  ? 

The  argument  thus  stated  we  agree  with  Mr.  Button  in  deeming 
enoimously  strong — and  resistible  only  because  irrelevant.  The 
mistake — the  weak  place  in  the  logical  chain — is  in  assuming  that  the 
miracle  of  the  Resurrection  is  either  a  necessary  or  a  natural  or  a 
permissible  inference  from  the  acceptance  of  the  premisses.  On  the 
contrary,  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  leap,  and  an  imwarrant- 
able  one.  Doubtless  it  was  one  which  the  disciples — excitable, 
untrained  to  inquiry,  uninured  to  doubt,  ignorant,  and  impressible 
to  all  rehgious  emotions  as  we  know  them  to  have  been — made 
mstantly.  Their  beloved  Master  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  they  naturally  and  almost  of  course  (with  the  exception 

*  It  must,  however,  be  a  matter  of  snrprise  that  Mr.  Hatton  shoiild  treat  the  details  of 
this  narrative  so  confidently  as  historical,  when  the  date  of  the  book,  aa  ia  now  belietfC^ 
cannot  be  plaoed  earlier  than  from  a.d.  95—110,  and  its  reliatnlHy  ia  not ^ — ^ 
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of  the  half-logical  Thomas)  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been  raised  by  his  Father  from  the  dead.  The  only  strictly 
legitimate  and  cogent  inference  was  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
grave.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hutton  in  the  basis 
of  fact  which  he  regards  as  necessary  to  account  for  the  sudden 
and  vivifying  conviction  of  the  enthusiastic  Apostles,  we  hold 
that  that  basis  ought  not  to  have  satisfied  them, — and  we  take 
leave  to  maintain  that  it  would  not  have  satisfied  him. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  argument,  as  he  puts  it,  obviously 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  Jesus  had  actually  and  definitively 
died  upon  the  Cross.  This  assumption  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
prove — ^he  does  not  even  indicate  that  he  has  ever  heard  it  doubted. 
Yet  I  can  scarcely  be  contradicted  when  I  urge  that  the  facte  as 
he  has  enumerated  them  are  as  satisfactorily,  and  more  simply, 
explained  by  assuming  that  Christ  had  recovered  from  a  state  of 
syncope,  as  by  assuming  that  he  had  been  miraculously  re- 
animated after  actual  and  conclusive  death.  The  problem  to  be 
solved,  be  it  remembered — that  is,  the  circumstance  to  be  ac- 
counted for — is  the  confident  conviction  of  the  Apostles,  amount- 
ing to  cei'tainty,  that  they  saw  Jesus  and  spoke  with  him  after 
they  had  seen  him  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  knew  that  he  had  been 
laid  in  the  graved  The  fact  of  his  re-appearance  to  them 
suflBces  to  account  for  their  conviction  equally,  whatever  were 
the  correct  details  of  its  antecedents.  They  never  dreamed — 
never  could  have  dreamed,  being  the  men  they  were — of  asking 
whether  his  death  on  the  cross  had  been  real  or  only  apparent. 
The  doubt  would  not  occur  to  them ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered  by  us.  And  few  now  will  dispute 
the  recognized  philosophical  axiom  that  between  a  natural  and  a 
supernatural  explanation  of  a  given  occurrence,  the  former,  if  main- 
tainable and  not  improbable,  is  to  be  preferred. 

I  do  not  desire  definitively  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  did  not  die  upon  the  cross  : — but  I  distinctly  say  that 
the  difficulties  attending  this  conclusion  appear  to  me  slighter 
than  those  which  attend  any  other ; — and  the  supposition 
is  not  without  corroborative  indications  in  the  sole  materials 
we  have  for  reconsti-ucting  the  actual  occurrence — these  ma- 
terials, we  must  not  forget,  being  four  discrepant  collections 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  early  Christians  from 
forty  to  ninety  years  after  the  event,  put  together  we  do  not 
know  by  whom,  and  not  without  the  strongest  signs  of  sub- 
sequent interpolations  and  legendary  accretions.  I  do  not  in- 
tend here  to  discuss  these  indications  in  detail.  I  would  merely 
remind  my  readers  that  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  Jesus 

*  I  omit  the  verses  as  to  Josns  **  gnring  up  the  ghost,*'  because  we  are  agreed  in 
admitting  that  the  details  in  the  Gospel  acconnts  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable. 
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remained  more  than  five  or  six  hours  upon  the  cross; — that  death 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  was  most  unusual  in  the  case  of  cruci- 
fixion— a  mode  of  punifehment  which  left  all  vital  organs  un- 
touched ; — that  Pilate  marvelled  when  he  heard  that  Jesus  had 
died  so  soon ; — and  that  the  two  criminals  crucified  at  the  same 
time  were  still  aUve  when  taken  down.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
further,  that  we  have  no  intimation  whatever  of  the  length  of  time 
Jesus  remained  in  the  grave.  It  may  only  have  been  an  hour 
or  two.  He  may  have  revived  almost  immediately  after  his  body 
had  been  deUvered  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  ordinary  objection  to  the  sup- 
position I  suggest — I'iz.,  that  those  who  adopt  it  have  to  account 
for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  from  the  scene 
of  action.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  entirely  repudiate  this  obliga- 
tion, and  decline  the  unsatisfactory  task  of  conceiving  imaginary 
explanations.  In  the  next  place  I  would  remind  those  who  urge 
the  objection  in  question  that  precisely  an  equal  obligation  lias 
upon  those  who,  like  Mr.  Hutton,  accept  the  miraculous  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead; — for  I  cannot  conceive  for  a  moment  that  he 
will  put  forward  or  rest  in  the  explanation  given  in  the  Gospels 
add  the  Acts  of  a  visible  ascension  into  heaven — ue,,  into  the 
clouds  of  that  sky  beyond  which  in  popular  fancy  heaven  was 
beUeved  to  Ue, 

II. 

ilr.  Ilutton  ar<>ucK  with  much  earuestness  that  the  various 
predictions  whicli  Christ  is  said  to  have  uttered  in  the  course  of 
his  preaching,  coupled  with  their  precision,  their  complete  fulfil- 
ment, and  the  ^^r/z/ia  /ac/V  unlikeliliood  of  that  fulfilment,  display 
an  amount  and  character  of  foreknowledge  which  could  only 
have  been  superhuman.  Lot  us  examine  this  argument  in  two  or 
three  of  the  more  si<^iiificant  and  weighty  instances  specified,  and 
see  how  far  his  confidence  and  his  inference  are  justified. 

First,  Take  Christ's  alleged  prophecies  of  his  own  resurrection. 
Mr.  Hutton  accepts  all  these  as  genuine,  and  thinks  that  even 
rationalistic  critics  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  such.*  My  im- 
pression had  always  been  just  the  reverse, — r/c,  that  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  prophecies  were  so  grave  and  obvious 
as  to  render  the  notion  of  their  having  really  proceeded  from  the 

*  "  Tlio  moro  frankly  ^^o  admit  that  the  second  Gospel  has  no  ending  at  all,  the  first  a 
very  abrupt  and  hurried  on",  n«>t  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  later  tradition,  and  both  the  third 
and  fourth  most  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection — the  leas  can  it 
bo  maintained  that  the  Gospels  were  afterwards  so  retouched  as  to  make  the  prophecies 
accord  with  the  subsequent  faith  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  could  be 
weightier  testimony  to  the  early  preparation  and  complete  freedom  from  dogmatic 
purpose  of  the  fir?t  and  socond  Gospels  than  the  absence  from  them  of  even  those 
details  as  to  the  resurrection  which  had  bocome  already  for  the  Church  of  St.  Paur* 
timo  the  very  alphabet  of  the  Christian  faith." — CoNTEMroRARY  Review,  p.  224. 
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mouth  of  Christ  inadmiseible  by  any  who  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  verbal  inspimtion  of  the  Gospels.  These,  of  course,  main- 
tain that  all  their  statements  must  be  absolutely  coiTCct,  and 
that  there  must  exist  an  explanation  of  every  difficulty,  irre- 
concilabiUty,  and  contradiction,  however  apparently  insurmount- 
able.    But  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  one  of  these. 

The  first  point  that  has  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  our  Lord's 
predictions  of  his  resurrection  is  that,  though  repeated  more  than 
once  in  each  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,*  they  simply  record  the 
anticipated  fact  in  the  most  cursory  way  and  without  the  slightest 
detail — "  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again  ;" — whereas  the 
prophecy  of  his  crucifixion  with  which  those  words  are  mixed  up, 
though  an  incomparably  kss  important  and  astonishing  occurrence,  con- 
tains the  minutest  particulai-s.  It  is  difficult  for  this  pecuharity 
not  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the  words  we  have  quoted  were 
made  either  by  tradition  or  by  the  Evangelist,  as  seemingly 
appropriate,  and  needed  in  order  to  complete  an  accoimt  which, 
at  the  period  when  the  Church  was  organized  and  the  record 
committed  to  paper,  might  appear  unfinished  without  them.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  surmise — though  one  not  easy  to  avoid. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  the  only  recorded  prediction  of  the 
Resurrection,  in  which  details  are  condescended  to — n^.,  that  in 
Matt.  xii.  40 — the  details  are  incorrect,  and  the  prophecy  was 
710^  fulfilled ; — inasmuch  as  Christ  was  not  **tliree  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  earth,"  but  only  one  day  and  two  nights.  The  pre- 
diction, therefore,  if  really  uttered  by  our  Lord,  would  be  an 
instance  of  error,  not  of  foreknowledge.  But  as  it  stands,  and  as 
the  analogy  of  Jonah  is  purely  fanciful,  critics  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  passage  in  question  to  be  clearly 
ungenuine;  and  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Hutton  would  make  no 
scruple  in  agreeing  with  them.  Indeed,  a  reference  to  Luke  xi. 
29 — 32,  showing  what  is  almost  certainly  the  true  version  of 
Clirist's  discourse  on  the  occasion  in  question,  seems  to  make  the 
critic's  conclusion  quite  irresistible. 

But  the  third  point,  which  Mr.  Hutton  does  not  even  allude  to, 
but  which  appears  to  my  mind  decisive  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  predictions  in  question  (at  least  in  any  thing  Uke  the  precision 
and  definite  form  in  which  they  are  recordedt),  is  the  indisputable 
fact  that  they  xcere  toholly  unknown  to  the  disciples*  Those  who 
are  said  to  have  heard  them  repeatedly,  and  on  whom  they  must 
have  made  a  most  startling,  and  one  would  imagine,  indelible 
impression,  either  never  did  hear  them,  or  heard  them  absolutely 

♦  Matthew  xvi.  21 ;  xx.  18,  19;  Mark  Vm,  31 ;  ix.  SO;  x.  34;  Luko  xviii.  32—34. 

t  I  can  quite  nDdorstand  that  Jesus  must  often  have  spoken  of  his  approaching  end 
and  may  have  had  intimations  enough  that  it  would  probahly  be  a  violent  one,  even 
without  preternatural  foresight, — and  this  Mr.  Hutton  seems  to  admit, — but  scarcely  that 
he  could  have  specified  the  particular  details. 
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without  notice  or  attention,  or  entirely  disbelieved  and  disregarded 
them,  or  forgot  them  totally  and  at  once.  If  one  conclusion  from 
the  records  be  more  certain  than  another  it  is  that  Christ's  most 
intimate  friends  and  disciples,  even  the  Twelve,  looked  upon  his 
crucifixion  as  the  termination  of  his  career,  the  prostration  and 
crushing  of  all  their  hopes,  the  end  of  all  tilings,  as  far  as  their 
faith  and  future  were  concerned.  They  not  only  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  their  Lord's  resurrection :  they  had  plainly  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  the  bare  idea  of  it  appeal's  never  to  have  crossed 
their  minds,  the  rumour  of  the  occurrence,  when  reported  to  them, 
"  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales ; "  nay,  they  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  fact  even  when  Jesus  appeared  to  them. 
Now,  is  it  credible — ^is  it  even  conceivable — ^that  this  should  have 
been  their  state  of  mind  if  the  resurrection  had  been  repeatedly 
foretold  to  them  by  their  beloved  Master — and  specijicalli/  as  the 
sequel  of  the  crucijixion  ?  Could  the  previous  Announcement  of  so 
astounding  an  event  have  failed  to  create  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment at  the  time,  and  the  most  vivid  expectation  after  the 
crucifixion  had  already  three  days  previously  so  impressively 
recalled  those  (alleged)  predictions  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
with  which  the  prophecy  of  his  rising  from  the  dead  was, 
according  to  the  Evangelists,  so  inextricably  mingled  ?  I  con- 
fess it  appears  to  me  simply  inconceivable.*  If  Christ  did 
so  utter  himself,  wishing  thereby  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his 
disciples,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  entirely  failed  in  his 
purpose.! 

It  is  needless  to  treat  of  the  prophecy  of  the  crucifixion  in  its 
details,  nor  of  that  as  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  nor  of  the  universal 
publication  of  the  deed  of  the  woman  who  anointed  Je«us  with 
the  alabaster-box  of  ointment ;  because  Mr.  Hutton,  though 
ob\aonsly  himself  much  impressed,  declines  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  theni,  admitting  that  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  latter 
may  have  caused  its  ovn^  fulfilment,  and  the  two  first  may  not 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  ordinaiy  insight  and 
foresight,  coupled  with  the  added  speciality  of  detail  which  the 
disciples  or  the  Evangelists  would  not  unnaturally  have  given  to 
the  remembered  utterances  of  Christ,  when  tradition  had  uncon- 
sciously mingled  them  with  the  actual  events.  Nor,  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  solemn  and  pathetic  language  of  Jesus,  when,  at 
the  last  festival  of  which  he  was  to  partake  vntii  liis  disciples,  he 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  his  mission  and 
his  end,  is  probably  recorded  with  essential  accuracy, — can  we 

*  Tho  incongruity  appears  to  have  struck  two  at  least  of  the  Evangelists,  if  we  may 
trust  to  tbijir  attempts  at  an  explanation.     See  Luke  xviii.  34,  and  Mark  ix.  32. 

t  Sec  "  Creed  of  Christendom,"  ch.  viii.  I  must  apologize  for  referring  to  tny  ottq 
T^ritings ;  but  I  know  not  where  tho  whole  argument  can  be  found  so  concisely  stated, 
and  not  overstated. 
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avoid  regarding  the  view  as  excessive,  to  say  the  least,  which 
led  Mr.  Button  to  maintain  that 

'•  The  clear  and  steady  vision  of  death  which  led  our  Lord  to  treat  the 
bread  he  broke  as  his  body,  and  the  wine  he  was  pouring  out  as  his  blood 
given  for  the  world,  is  as  clear  a  case  of  supernatural  knowledge  as  history 
could  produce  of  natural  knowledge,"  .  .  .  and  "  the  rite  thus  insti- 
tituted  is  in  fact  the  most  durable  of  historical  monuments  of  a  steady 
and  lucid  prevision  of  the  future,  implying  a  knowledge  far  deeper  than 
that  of  men." 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
These  predictions,  as  is  well  known,  in  all  the  Gospel  narratives 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  singularly  consentaneous,  implying  that 
all  the  EvangeKsts  drew  from  one  consolidated  tradition)  are  in- 
extricably mixed  up  with  prophecies  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world — a  confusion  which  Mr.  Button 
fully  admits.  The  portion  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
is  singularly  definite,  and  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  actual 
event.  The  other  portion,  on  the  contrary,  is  vague  and  grandilo- 
quent, and  refers  chiefly  to  natural  phenomena  and  catastrophes. 
From  the  precision  of  the  one  portion  most  critics  infer  that  the 
Gospels  were  compiled  after  or  during  the  siege  and  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  From  the  confusion  of  the  two  portions  Mr.  Button 
draws  the  opposite  inference — ^namely,  that  the  prediction  existed 
in  the  present  recorded  form  before  that  event.  It  is  in  the 
gi-eatest  degree  improbable,  he  argues,  that  if  Jerusalem  had  fallen 
and  the  other  signs  of  Christ's  coming  showed  no  indication  of 
following,  the  writers  should  not  have  recognized  and  dis- 
entangled the  confusion,  and  corrected  their  records  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  what  it  was  then  beginning  to  be  seen 
might  be  the  real  meaning  of  Christ  or  the  actual  truth  of  history. 
We  confess  we  fail  to  recognize  the  cogency  of  the  argument,  but 
we  give  it  as  he  puts  it. 

But  the  real  perplexity  Ues  here.  The  prediction,  as  we  have  it 
makes  Christ  distinctly  affirm  that  his  second  coming  shall  follow 
"immediately,"  "in  those  days,"  after  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  "  this  generation  (the  generation  he  addressed)  should 
not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  are  fulfilled."  Mr.  Button 
believes  that  these  last  words  were  intended  by  Christ  to  apply 
only  to  the  destruction  of  the  Boly  City.  Be  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion  ;  and  in  itself  it  is  not  an  improbable  solution.  But  it  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  somewhat  forced  construction.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  firet,  that  it  is  rendered  necessary  only  by 
the  assumption  which  Mr.  Button  is  maintaining — namely,  that 
the  prophetic  powers  of  Jesus  could  not  be  at  fault ;  secondly,  it 
assumes  or  impUes  that  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  are  to  be  reUed  upon,   even  though  in  these  especial 
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predictions  he  admite  them  to  be  esBentially  confuBed;  and, 
(what  we  think  he  ought  not  to  have  oyerlooked),  the  sentence  he 
quotes  i9  by  no  means  the  only  one  indicating  that  JesuB  himself 
held  the  conviction,  which  he  undaubtedfy  communicaJtedio  hUfoUawen^ 
that  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world  would  take  place  at  a 
▼ery  early  date.  Not  only  was  it  to  take  place  ^  immediaUig**  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (Matt.  x^iv.  29),  but  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  many  of  those  who  heard  him.  And  ihuB  predictions 
are  in  no  way  mixed  up  with  thoBe  of  the  deetruetion  of  Jenuabm. 
**  There  be  some  standing  here  that  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom''  (xvL  S8), 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  oyer  the  cities  of 
Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come**  (x.  23);  *" If  I  will  that  he  taixy 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  1"  (John  xxL  23) ;  and  the  cor- 
responding passages  in  the  other  Synoptics. 

K,  therefore,  Jesus  did  not  say  these  things,  the  GospeLs  must 
be  strangely  inaccurate.  If  he  did,  his  prophetic  faculty  cannot 
have  been  what  Mr.  Button  conceives  it  to  have  been.  That  his 
disciples  all  confidentiy  entertained  this  erroneous  »:pectation,  and 
entertained  it  on  the  supposed  authority  of  their  Master,  tiiere  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever.  (See  1  Cor.  z«  11,  xv.  51 ;  PhiL  iv.  5 ; 
1  Theas.  iv.  15;  James  v.  8;  1  Peter  iv.  7;  1  John  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  L 13; 
xxiL  7, 10,  12.)  Indeed  Mr.  Button  recognizes  this  at  least  as 
frankly  an  d  fully  as  we  have  stated  it. 

The  last  instance  of  Chiist's  supernatural  knowledge  of  the 
future  which  we  propose  to  examine  is  perhaps  that  on  which  Mr. 
Button  rests  with  the  greatest  confidence.  We  refer  to  our 
Lord's  repeated  predictions  of  the  success  of  the  kingdom  he  and 
his  disciples  were  to  establish  by  their  preaching  in  defiance  of  all 
opposition,  without  the  aid  of  force  or  political  alliances,  and  by 
instruments  apparently  the  most  inadequate  and  impromising; 
and  to  the  fact  that  this  kingdom  was  established  and  rules  to 
this  day  over  the  mightiest  though  not  the  widest  portion  of  the 
earth. 

"  I  never  hear,'*  says  Mr.  HuttoD,  '*•  without  the  thrill  of  a  new  surprise, 
that  calm,  strange,  and  unique  prophecy,  addressed  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  short  career  to  a  dozen  peasants,  ^  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,'  when  I  remember  that  a 
kingdom  has  really  been  given  them,  though  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world. 
Nor  is  this  a  case  of  xchat  has  often  happened — trust  in  the  eventual  ascendency 
over  men  of  great  ideas.  It  is  qk  case  of  the  selection  of  special  instruments, 
and  of  building  up  a  human  organization  explicitly  designed  for  work  of  a 
most  laborious  and  difficult  kind.  '  Follow  me,'  Christ  says  to  one  or  tvro 
couples  of  fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  ^  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.'  And  they  were  made  fishers  of  men,  and  made  such 
solely  by  him  who  thus  chose  them  from  a  calling  apparently  so  little 
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qualified  to  fit  them  for  the  hopeless  task.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
by  far  the  greatest  of  the  apostles — he  in  whom  human  insight  might  have 
discerned  the  elements  of  marvellous  force  and  moral  influence — was  not 
chosen  for  his  work  during  Christ's  earthly  life.  '  The  little  flock '  to  whom 
our  Lord  announces  so  early  and  so  peremptorily  that  '  they  are  not  to 
fear,  because  it  is  their  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them  the  kingdom,' 
are  such  a  little  flock  as  no  one  before  ever  proposed  to  make  the  founders 
of  a  new  world."— P.  227. 

The  argument  is  a  weighty  one,  and  Mr.  Hutton  putd  it  with 
much  force.  We  will  not  attempt  to  impugn  it  by  reminding  our 
readers  that  he  reUes  perhaps  too  much  on  special  phrases  which 
those  who  hold  our  joint  views  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the 
Gospels  cannot  feel  confident  were  uttered  precisely  as  we  now 
have  them,  because  we  do  not  doubt  that  Jesus  entei-tained  an 
enthusiastic  conviction  of  the  spread  of  liis  doctrine  and  the 
coming  of  the  Christian  era  and  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  he 
preached.  We  recognize,  too,  as  fully  as  the  writer  we  are 
criticizing,  the  unsuitable  and  almost  hopeless  character  of  the 
human  elements  by  whose  agency  he  proposed  to  found  it. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Button's  conclusion,  and  wc 
think  the  flaw  in  his  method  of  reasoning  will  be  made  manifest 
by  duly  pondering  the  following  scarcely  disputable  considera- 
tions. 

I.  The  first  weak  place  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  sentence  of  the 
above  quotation,  which  we  have  printed  in  itaUcs.  We  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  has  seldom  in  all  history  been  a  clearer  or 
more  instructive  instance  of  confiding  and  warranted  "trust  in  the 
eventual  ascendency  over  men  of  great  ideas."  The  splendid  and 
lofty  conceptions,  the  touching  and  tender  sympathies,  the  noble 
precepts  of  self-proving  and  inspiring  moraUty,  and  the  elevating 
tone  of  spiritual  reUgion  which  filled  his  mind  and  breathed 
through  all  his  utterances,  our  Lord  might  not  unreasonably  trust 
to  as  fitted  to  revolutionize  the  sentiments  and  ethics  of  the 
world — to  Uve  by  their  inherent  vitaUty,  to  stand  and  conquer  by 
their  native  strength — independently  of  earthly  learning  or  of 
worldly  power.  In  fact,  it  is  these  elements  that  have  through  all 
ages  remained  as  the  salt  of  Christianity,  though  often  concealed 
and  crusted  over,  and  by  no  means  the  main  or  sole  direct  causes 
of  its  difiusion.  It  is  these  that  have  helped  it  to  survive  in  spite 
of  the  errors  and  accretions  with  which  human  passions  have 
80  often  stained,  disgraced,  and  overlaid  it.  It  is  these  which, 
age  after  age,  have  drawn  back  to  allegiance  and  admiration  the 
finest  natures  w;ho  have  been  compelled  to  reject  and  protest 
against  the  errors  and  accretions  we  refer  to.  It  is  these  which 
recalled  John  Mill,  and  have  recalled  thousands  like  him,  to  the 
feet  of  Christ,  whence  the  Chiistianity  taught  in  his  name  had 
driven  them  in  righteous  and  irrepressible  repugnance.    Such  at 

VOL.  xxvm.  3  X 
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least  is  our  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  faith  which  Jesus 
preached  and  exemplified,  wherever  it  can  be  truly  said  to  have 
made  its  way  and  eetabUshed  its  supremacy. 

II.  But  the  point  to  which  we  would  specially  crave  attention 
is  this : — Does  Mr.  Hutton  really  mean  to  assert  that  the  kingdom 
which  Christ  came  to  preach  and  found  is  in  any  sense  the  one 
which  has  been  estahlished?  Is  the  Christianity  in  whose  spread 
and  conquest  and  prevailing  sway  he  sees  the  literal  and  miracu- 
lous fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  the  kingdom  which  Jesus 
of  Netzareth  designed,  desired,  or  prophesied  ? — a  kingdom  not  of 
this  worid— a  kingdom,  to  use  the  writer's  own  expressions,  "  of 
which  a  little  child  is  the  true  type,  a  kingdom  in  which  it  is  the 
*  meek '  who  are  to  inherit  the  earth,  and  of  which  the  *  poor  in 
spirit '  are  to  be  the  rulers  ?"  Will  he  maintain,  or  does  he  for  a 
moment  fancy,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Jesus  intended 
and  foresaw,  and  tnisted  to  his  unlettered  fishermen  to  bring 
about,  bore  even  a  recognizable  resemblance  to  the  proud,  cruel, 
crushing,  darkening,  oppressive  despotism  which  has  for  ages  held 
sway  in  his  name  from  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  ?  *  or  even 
to  the  mitigated  and  modified  travesties  which  reign  or  have 
reigned  at  Lambeth,  Geneva,  or  Byzantium  ?  Has  not  the  mockery 
of  likeness  which  the  "  successors  of  the  apostles  "  present  to  those 
prototypes  whom  Jesus  consecrated  to  his  work  passed  into  a 
proverb  ?  How  then  can  it  be  argued,  with  the  slightest  approach 
to  sound  reasoning,  that  the  Church,  the  organization,  the  kingdom, 
tchich  now  crisis,  is  that  which  Jesus  prophesied  and  for  which  he 
toiled  and  died? 

III.  But  further.  Wai\ang  this  consideration,  can  it  be  said 
with  truth  that  the  Chiistiauity  which  lias  prevailed — or  even  that 
primitive  faith  which  spread  so  rapidly  in  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries — was  established  by  those  chosen  disciples  whose  selec- 
tion by  Christ  to  establish  it,  being  the  unpromising  instruments 
they  were,  Mr.  Hutton  regards  as  a  miracle,  and  whose  success  in 
establishing  it  he  points  to  as  so  clear  and  triumphant  an  instance 
of  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  as  so  many 
theologians  conclude,  more  than  probable — nay,  is  it  not,  judging 
by  the  light  of  reason,  almost  certain — that  if  it  had  been  left  in 
their  hands  alone,  the  teaching  of  their  Master  would  have  created 
merely  an  amended  and  purified  sect  of  Judaism,  instead  of  being 
the  tiny  nmstard-seed  which  has  grown  into  a  tree  overshado^^'ing 
the  whole  earth.  Did  not  Jesus  himself  design  it  to  have  been 
this?  saving  to  the  twelve  whom  he  sent  forth,  "Go  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter 

*  Of  all  the  prophecies  really  uttered  by  Jesus,  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  Hutton  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  one  which  has  been  most  undeniably  and  literally  fulfiUed — **  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth.     I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.** 
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ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel ;" 
and  to  the  Syrophenician  woman  who  besought  his  aid  as  a 
miraculous  prophet — "  /  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
House  of  Israel ;"  adding  in  seemingly  tmeourteous  phrase,  that  his 
gifts  were  the  special  and  exclusive  privilege  of  the  chosen  race. 
Is  it  not  undeniable  and  admitted — a  known  fact  of  history — 
that  this  religion  became  what  it  has  been,  did  what  it  has  done, 
conquered  nations,  converted  the  armed  and  crowned  warriors  and 
monarchs  who  spread  it  by  imperial  decree,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  mighty  unforeseen  apostle,  whose  existence  and 
conversion  Jesus  assuredly  never  predicted,  and  gave  not  the 
fedntest  indication  of  having  foreseen  ?  Was  not  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  to  which  we  owe  its  character,  its 
conquests,  and  its  actual  supremacy  (and  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  unintended  and  discouraged  by  its  Founder,  and 
originally  at  least  objected  to  by  his  representatives),  distinctively 
and  mainly  the  work,  not  of  the  ignorant  and  unlettered  followers 
to  whom  our  Lord  entrusted  it,  but  of  the  subtle  and  cultivated 
Paul,  of  whose  ardent  and  singular  career  apparently  He  never 
even  dreamed  ?  Nay,  may  we  not,  must  we  not,  go  further,  and 
urge  (what  few  but  the  most  rigidly  orthodox  theologians  can 
deny  to  be  at  least  plausible,  and  what  to  us  seems  almost  self- 
evident)  that  Paul's  success  in  the  wider  field  to  which  his  labours 
were  extended,  and  in  fact,  the  attractions  and  the  spreading 
triumph  of  the  Christianity  he  promulgated,  were  due  not  to  its 
inherent  essence  as  it  came  from  its  Founder, — not  to  the  spirit 
of  love,  of  filial  devotion,  of  saintly  virtue,  which  breathed  from 
the  Hps  and  life  of  Jesus, — but  pecuharly  and  in  preponderating 
measure  to  dogmas  which  Jesus  never  taught,  and  to  assertions 
and  accretions  which  he  would  have  repudiated  and  denounced  f 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  wonderful  expansion  and  empire  of 
what  we  know  as  Chiistianity  is  mainly  traceable  to  the  preaching 
of  Paul ;  and  that  to  speak  broadly,  the  Christianity  Paul  preached 
was  not  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and  the  speedy  supremacy  of 
which  he  foretold  with  so  sublime  a  confidence  ?  * 

Now,  weighing  calmly  and  dispassionately  these  several  consi- 
derations— which  I  put  forward  dbsuredly  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect, 
but  desiring  only  that  our  reverence  for  Christ  shall  not  be  based 
on  any  cnimbUng  foundation — is  not  this  the  logical  result? — that, 
of  all  the  instances  which  Mr.  Button  has  most  boldly  relied  upon 
as  indisputable  proofs  of  Christ's  supernatural  foreknowledge,  one 
prediction  was  almost  certainly  never  uttered  at  all ;  a  second  was 

*  We  cannot  of  conrse  enter  here  npon  bo  T^ide  a  field  as  the  maintenance  of  this 
thesis  would  require.  To  do  so  woold  need  almost  a  volume.  I  woold,  howerer, 
Buggest  a  reference  to  an  arficle  entitled  '*  Primitive  Christianity/'  hy  F.  W.  Newman, 
in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  August,  1875,  and  a  study  of  R^nan's  **  St.  PauL" 
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not  properly  a  prophecy ;  a  third  liais  mmpAovi^^^ 
quent  tspedklizatum ;  a  fourth,  about  the  most  fro<|tttet)g^rep^Mtodi 
and  the  most  nniyenaally  received  among  his  disoipleiB^  adtadttedl^ 
impKes  the  m6st  thorough  misconception ;  while  those  prophesjrinl;' 
the  coming  of  hiiB  kingdom  and  the  supremacy  of  his  religion, 
when  read  with  candour  and  without  prepossession,  must  be  held 
to  have  been  fSsilsified  rather  than  realized  by  the  event. 

Of  our  Lord's  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  conviction  that  the 
noble  faith,  ethics,  and  temper  which  it  was  his  mission  to  announce, 
had  within  them  the  vital  force  to  ponvert  the  world,  and  in  time 
to  transmute  its  aspect,  we  should  agree  with  Mr.  Hutton  in  most 
he  says,  except  in  regarding  it  as  indicative  of  superhuman  know- 
ledge. In  his  firm  impression  of  the  exceptional  grandeur  of  his 
mission,  and  of  his  nature  (or  at  least  characteristic  features)  being 
apart  and  different  from  those  of  ordinaiy  men,  and  of  the  sigmfi- 
cance  of  that  impression,  we  think  with  Mr.  Hutton  that  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained.  And  that  Jesus  had  one  of  those 
gifted  natures,  rarely  met  with,  and  never  in  equal  perfection,  the 
purity  and  absolute  harmony  of  whose  mental  and  moral  elements 
confer  a  clearness  of  vision  wherein  insight  readily  ripens  into  fore- 
sight, and  almost  rises  to  the  quality  of  prophecy,  is  an  opinion  I 
am  little  disposed  to  controvert.  And  that  this  should  have 
stamped  itself  so  deeply  on  the  popular  mind  as  to  have  become, 
in  some  sense,  to  the  world  "  an  evidence  of  Christianity,"  is  not 
surprising;  and  the  inference  should  be  signalized  perliaps  as 
rather  untenable  than  essentially  unsound. 

W.  R.  Greo. 
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MR,  KIRKMAN,  who  was  already  well  known  ae  a  ma- 
theiDatician,  and  as  a  vigorous  assailant  of  modem 
Materialism,  has,  in  a  recent  work  on  "  Philosophy  without 
Aeeumptions,"  fairly  entered  the  lists,  and  hung  up  his  shield 
against  all  comers.  As  yet  no  lance  has  made  it  ring ;  nor  is 
there  any  answer  to  his  challenge.  A  few  critics  in  anonymous 
articles,  the  squires  in  philosophy,  have  made  a  show  of  answer- 
ing, but  no  champion  from  the  ranks  of  the  Materialist  philo- 
■BOphers,  whom  Mr,  Kirkman  has  witii  no  httlo  ouirecuidance  defied, 
hus  accepted  the  combat.  And  yet  assuredly  it  is  not  for  want  of 
provocation ;  for  Mr.  Kirkman,  I  will  not  say  has  "  cursed  them  by 
all  his  gods,"  but  he  has  bantered  them  with  a  Socratic  irony, 
and  mocked  them  with  an  irreverence  which  reads  like  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes. 

"N^ith  what  success  the  skirmishers  have  attacked  this  book 
may  be  judged  from  one  fact.  Two  of  the  chief  critics  begin 
with  saying,  "  Mr.  Kirkman  sets  out  from  the  dictum  of  Descartes, 
Cotfifo  ergo  sum:"  wliich  18  like  saying,  "Lord  Bacon  bases  hie 
No^■^lra  Organum  upon  tlie  syllogism  of  Aristotle,"  Mr.  Kirkman 
begins  by  exposing  the  dictum  of  Descartes  na  a  vicious  circle. 
We  Me  before  we  think ;  and  our  consciousness  of  our  own 
exist&ce  is  not   an  inference,  but   a   certainty   anterior  to   all 
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Mr.  Kirkman's  book  has  a  twofold  purpose.      First,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  construct  a  philosophy  on  primary  certainties 
which  each  man  of  sound  mind  may  '^  find  for  himsel£^  and  show 
others  how  to  find."    He  therefore  assumes  nothing,  takes  nothing 
for  granted,  and  uses  no  postulates.     So  far  it  is  synthetical  and 
positive.   And,  secondly,  he  has  undertaken  to  destroy  the  modem 
Materialistic  philosophers  by  analyzing  their  methods,  which  he 
contends  are  based  on  unproved  assumptions  and  arbitrary  asser- 
tions.    He  further  denies  in  toto  our  knowledge  of  what  matter  is, 
in  which  some  place   "all  the  potency  of  terrestrial  life."     So 
far  his  book  is  destructive.    The  destructive  part  of  the  book  is  so 
much  more  profuse  than  the  constructive,  though  the  constructive 
lines  do  indeed  run  through  it,  that  the  reader  more  easily  follows 
the  polemical  than  the  positive  part  of  the  work.     At  first  this 
leaves    an  indefinite    conception  of   Mr.   Kirkman's   affirmative 
system  on  the  reader's  mind ;  but  upon  further  examination  this 
impression  will  be  for  the  most  part  removed.    In  fact,  the  primary 
certainties    and  truths  of   philosophy  in  the  order  of  natural 
reason  are  few ;  but  the  applications  of  them  to  error  are  manifold. 
There  can  only  be  one  straight  line,  but  curves  may  be  almost 
without  number. 

We  will  endeavour  (1)  first,  to  get  at  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Kirkman's 
positions ;  (2)  secondly,  to  note  what  seems  to  be  insufficiently 
worked  out ;  (3)  tliirdly,  to  dmw  out  the  scholastic  philosophy 
upon  the  same  points;  and  (4)  lastly,  to  apply  what  has  been 
said  to  the  modem  theories  of  Materialism. 

The  following  summary  of  Mr.  Kirkman's  "Philosophy  \>4th- 
out  Assumptions  "  is  given  in  his  own  words.  Lest  I  should  mis- 
state him,  he  shall  speak  for  himself :  I  \Ndll  therefore  insert  here 
an  abstract  of  his  book  written  by  his  owti  hand. 


Statement  of  the  PniLOSOPmcAL  Propositions. 

I.  Mr.  Kirkman  begins  by  stating  first  what  he  declines  to  inves- 
tigate. He  will  not  inquire  either  What  is?  or  What  must  be? 
The  first  question,  What  is  ? — Le.  What  is,  per  se  ? — he  considers 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  human  powers.  For  the  second, 
What  must  bo  ?  as  distinct  from  A\Tiat  must  logically  follow  ?  he 
expresses  a  profound  contempt.  Thus  we  seem  to  have  one 
novelty  at  least  in  pliilosophy — the  exclusion  of  the  per-se-ity  and 
must-be-ity^  which  cut  such  a  figure  in  what  goes  for  metaphysics. 
He  says — 

"  The  question  that  I  propose  to  myself  at  the  beginning  of  philosophy 
is  this:  What  do  I  find  for  myself  without  making  unproved  assumptioms 
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and  with  demonatratioDS  that  I  can  write  down,  so  that  another  thinker,  if 
there  be  another  who  understands  me,  can  find  it,  and  demonstrate  for  him- 
self without  unproved  assumptions  ?  "*  "  This  rule  of  demanding  proof, 
whenever  proof  may  ^vithout  evident  absurdity  be  required,  reduces  my 
stock  of  propositions  at  the  start  of  my  philosophy  to  the  fundamental  one 
of  Descartes,  which  I  write  thus  :  '  I  am,  and  know  that  I  am,  thinking/f 
1  shall  often  write  'I  am'  for  the  full  proposition  of  Descartes." J 

He  defines  assumption  thus : — 

"An  assumption  is  the  acceptance,  without  proof,  of  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition, of  which  tnith  proof  may,  without  a  flat  contradiction  or  a  glaring 
absurdity,  be  demanded"^ 

He  defines  demonstrated  truth  thus : — 

"  First,  the  testimony  of  my  present  consciousness  clear  of  all  assump- 
tions :  or,  secondly,  it  is  truth  verifiable  by  me,  the  thinker,  by  facts  in  my 
-consciousness,  which  I  can  repeat  at  ray  pleasure  agaui  and  again  without 
making  any  assumptions,  or  by  logical  inference  from  such  facts."  || 

Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  start  from  the  cogito^  ergo  sum,  of  Descartes. 
The  ergo  is  a  mistake. 

"  I  am  making  no  assumption,  nor  taking  anything  for  granted,  when  I 
affirm  that  I  am,  and  that  I  know  that  I  am,  thinking.  For  if  I  am  really 
making  an  assiunption,  I  can  scientifically  affirm  that  I  am  making  it,  that 
is,  that  I  am  thinking  either  right  or  wrong ;  and  if  I  am  affirming  scienti- 
fically that  I  think,  I  am  not  making  any  assumption  under  that  affirmation. 
Kor  can  any  man  inform  me  that  I  am  assuming  my  '  I  am*  without  con- 
ceding and  affirming  my  being  and  thinking.^lT 

Under  thinking  he  includes  all  that  Descartes  comprised  in  his 
definition  of  cogitatio,  **  every  state  or  change  of  consciousness, 
every  sensation,  every  volition,  every  will-effort  of  which  I  may 
be  conscious,  so  that  *  I  am  thinking'  includes  *  I  will,'  wlien  will 
is  in  conscious  act."**  But  "  it  is  never  a  metaphysical  proposition 
about  being."  Nor  does  it  include  any  affirmation  "about  my 
body  or  other  bodies  or  other  thinkers." 

In  Chapter  II.  he  proposes  his  *'  first  clear  question  :  " — 

"  Can  I  find,  without  assumption  and  with  demonstration,  any  other 
thing  or  behig  besides  my  thinking  self  ?  " 

"^t  me  classify  as  well  as  I  can  the  facts  of  my  consciousness.  They 
appear  to  fall  into  three  compartments.  The  Jirst  compartment  is  that  of 
my  reraeuil)ered  listless  tndoience"ff 

This  state  can  be  both  remembered  and  verified  at  pleasure. 

"  Its  marked  feature  by  which  it  is  clearly  known  to  me,  is  the  total  in- 
action of  my  will."  "  From  what  I  can  recall  of  such  a  state,  nothing  can 
be  logically  affirmed  but  my  changhig  self."  "  The  second  compartment  of 
*I  remember'  I  call  that  of  my  ill-recorded  will-effort.  [The  will  is  here 
active,  but  only  with  trains  of  thought.1  There  is  no  conscious  relation 
to  a  not-me-the-thinker,  nor  any  conflict  but  with  pure   difficulties  of 

♦  Philosophy  without  Assumptions,  p.  4.  ||  P.  7. 

•fP.  6.  IP.  11. 

J  P.  6.  ♦♦  P.  6.  • 

§  P.  4.  ft  P.  21. 
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thought.    Because  these  difficulties  occur  and  are  overcome,  at  more  or 

less  mental  cost,  I  call  the  found  and  remembered  state  effort 

I  call  it  will-effort  or  will-force,  because  I  know  by  ten  thousand  experience? 
that  it  depends  upon  my  will I  call  it  my  ill-recorded  will- 
force,  because  I  find  in  memory  no  exact  measures  or  comparisons  of  it" 
'^  I  will  not  undertake  to  find  in  this  second  compartment  any  more  than  in^ 
the  first,  the  demonstration  sought  of  finite  being  not  my  own."* 

In  Chapter  III.,  entitled  "The  Solving  Relation,"  the  writer 
says — 

"In  my  *I  am'  /  will  is  given;  that  is,  my  will-force — ^when  will  is 
making  effort."t 

It  is  given  in  that  second  compartment,  no  not-self  being 
posited  or  conceived  in  such  will-effort. 

"  I  am  still  in  quest  of  being  not  myself.  I  think  I  remember  once^ 
moving  all  my  fingers  at  once,  or  fancying  that  I  did  it.  I  think  I  am 
doing  it  now.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  to  do  it,  and  the  idea  of  the 
apparent  movement,  do  fonn  one  of  the  sequences  of  nature.  But  stop- 
how  is  this  T  I  cannot  do  it  now.  The  will-effort  is  clear  enough,  but 
there  is  bafflement.  Do  they  call  this  a  sequence  f  I  affirm  that  it  is  a 
steady  permanence  in  consciousness.  My  state  is  at  one  moment  botb 
active  and  passive.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  relation  evident  and  abiding 
of  my  conscious  will-force  to  a  contemporaneous  correlative.  Neither  of 
the  terms  of  this  relation  is  before  or  after  the  other.  From  this  found 
measurable  and  abiding  relation,  and  from  the  nature  of  a  real  measurable 
relation,  which  must  in  logic  have  two  congruous  terms,  I  infer  that  the 
contemporaneous  correlative  to  my  acting  will-force  is  another  acting  forcse 
not  my  ovn\.  From  this  logical  law  of  a  relation  given  I  have  demon- 
strated an  external  world  of  force,  and  I  can  verify  every  step  of  the 
demonstration  at  any  moment.    Thus  my  first  question  is  answered."  J 

What  is  the  use  of  the  demonstration  ? 

"  To  refute  the  teachers  who  maintain  that  no  truth  at  all  can  be  shown 
to  follow  from  the  mere  facts  of  consciousness ;  from  which,  if  it  were- 
true,  it  would  follow  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  philosophy  without 
assumptions,  and  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  learned  who  know  so  much 
about  matter  and  law,  to  make  the  right  ones  for  us  all."§ 

How  do  we  know  that  the  resistance  which  we  infer  from  the 
relation  found  in  consciousness,  is  not  purely  ideal  and  imaginary  t 

"  The  reply  is  easy :  from  the  law  of  a  real  relation,  that  both  its  terms 
are  real,  or  both  imaginary.  My  will-force  I  know  to  be  as  real  as  my 
own  '  I  am.' II  I  call  my  related  wdll-force  well-recorded^  because  it  is  well- 
measured  and  graduated  in  memory  of  repeated  experiments,  and  in 
accurate  consciousness  of  present  power.T  Go  talk  of  your  eternal  con- 
servation, invariabilities,  and  indestructibilities !  I  can  confute  you,  and 
spoil  them  all,  within  a  certain  sphere,  whenever  I  please.  For  this  I  can 
give  you  all  the  proof  that  reason  can  require ;  by  prediction  and  fulfil- 
ment :  fulfilment  that  no  other  prophet  nor  philosopher  can  foretell ;  pre- 
diction that  no  other  finite  agent  can  accomplish."** 

♦  P.  24.  t  P.  44.  II  P.  49.  ••  P.  56. 

t  P.  80.  §  P.  44.  ^  P.  55. 
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In  the  fourth  chapter,  entitled  "  Dynamical  Foimdations,"  tho 
author  estabUshes  the  three  following  propositions : — 

"  1.  The  only  force  which  is  directly  given  and  immediately  known  to 
me,  is  my  own  will-force ;  and  all  my  knowledge  of  other  forces  acting  in 
the  Cosmos  is  mediate,  and  found  by  me  by  logical  inference.* 

"  2.  My  will-force  is  my  only  force-finder.f 

"  3.  In  my  every  train  of  reasoned  thought  about  any  force  or  forces 
found  in  action  in  the  Cosmos,  the  fimdamental  proposition,  out  of  which 
all  my  other  propositions  flow,  and  on  the  certainty  of  which  their  truth 
to  me  depends,  is  this  :  in  finding  force,  I  wiU  in  act,  and  I  know  that  I 
will ;  so  that  if  all  the  steps  of  the  reasoning  be  written  down  without 
omission  in  their  order,  this  proposition  must  stand  written  at  the  head 
of  all — In  first  finding  force  in  this  inquiry,  I  willed  in  act,  and  I  know 
that  I  wiUed."J 

•  By  these  theories  Mr.  Kirkman  easily  reduces  to  a  vicious  circle 
the  pretences  of  Materialist  biology  and  psychology  to  deduce 
will  as  a  resultant  of  other  forces  in  action  in  the  Cosmos. 

In  Chapter  V.,  "  On  the  Evidence  of  the  Presence  of  so-called 
Matter  in  the  Cosmos,"  the  author  propounds  his  second  question : 

"  Where  and  how  can  I  find  what  they  call  matter  withoilt  assumption 
and  with  demonstration,  so  that  I  can  show  others,  if  there  be  others,  how 
to  find  it  ? 

"  I  believe  with  Boscovich  that  the  smallest  locus  of  force  is  a  point 
without  parts,  and  I  agree  with  the  thinkers  who  foretell  that  dynamical 
science  will  eventually  begin  where  (Geometry  long  ago  began.  The  start- 
ing conceptions  will  perhaps  be  stated  thus — in  Geometry  from  points 
which  have  unchanging  positions  and  no  parts ;  in  Dynamics,  from  points 
which  have  changing  positions  and  no  parts.  In  the  definition  that 
dynamical  points  change  their  positions  (the  changes  being  referred  to  an 
adequate  cause  which  works  at  the  positions  by  laws  of  action  depending 
on  the  number  and  the  distances  of  related  points,  and  being  for  all  finite 
observation  and  computation  continuous  changes),  all  that  we  mean  by 
force  and  inertia  is  logically  included,  and  would  l>e  stated  in  definition  or 
axioms  following."§ 

In  Chapter  VI.,  "  Something  about  Boscovich,  Berkeley,  and 
Kant,"  the  author  pursues  his  inquiry  about  matter,  concluding 
with  an  attack  on  Kant's  definitions,  at  the  opening  of  his  "  Kritik," 
of  the  matter  and  form  of  a  phenomenon. 

Chapter  VII.  is  entitled — "  Continuation  of  the  Search  for  so- 
called  Matter,  with  the  help  of  its  Assertors."  He  here  pointa  out 
how  unsatisfactoiy  and  inconsistent  are  the  notions,  so  far  as  they 
are  expoimded  by  leading  teachers,  of  Materialistic  philosophy 
concerning  matter  and  ether. 

In  Chapter  VIII.,  "  On  Maxima  and  Minima,"  he  propounds  his 
third  question — Can  we  find  or  aflfirm  the  existence  of  a  minimum 
finite  body  or  force-locus  ? 

In  Chapter  IX.,  "The  Maximmn  Brain  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,"  he  handles  a  fourth  question  concerning  a  highest  finite 
intelligence. 

♦  P.  50.  t  P.  61.  :  P.  70.  §  P.  77. 
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"  It  is  the  craftsmen  of  atheism,  not  we,  who  are  the  grovelling,  self- 
magnifying  anthropomorphists.  Do  they  deny  that  they  affirm  this  highest 
finite  intelligence  above  which  there  is  absolutely  none  in  being?  I  will 
compel  them  to  confess  it.  They  deny  that  there  is  an  Infinite  Mind ;  where- 
fore it  must  follow^,  and  it  does  follow  even  to  them,  that  there  is  somewhere 
either  one  supreme  finite  intelligence,  absolutely  above  aU,  or  dse  a  round 
table  of  them,  all  of  equal  brain-power,  unsurpassed  in  all  existence."*  "  The 
conclusions  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters, 
which  to  my  faculties  appear  inevitable,  are  these.  First,  by  the  absunlities 
inherent  in  the  dogma  of  an  absolutely  minimum  body  existing  in  space, 
called  atom^  the  stuff  spoken  of  as  niatter  is  exploded,  and  disappears  to 
scientific  thought.  Secondly,  by  the  absurdities  in  the  atheistic  dogma  of 
a  finite  maximum  intellect  now  supreme  in  the  Cosmos,  the  Being  of  God 
Omniscient  and  Almighty  is  confirmed.  I  say  not,  is  demonstrated ;  for  the 
demonstrations  of  logic  concerning  the  infinite  are  of  little  value,  and  my 
belief  in  God  rests  on  foundations  in  my  soul,  which  are  deeper  and  nobler 
than  those  of  logic."t 

In  Chapter  X.  Mr.  Kirkman  propounds  his  fifth  definite  qnee- 
tion — 

"Can  I  find  and  demonstrate,  without  assumptions  unproved,  the 
existence  of  any  finite  conscious  thinker  besides  myself  I  How  can  I 
prove  thou  art  a  thinker  ?" 

A  says  of  B,  This  B  is  a  gi'oup  of  indications  of  intelligence, 
thought,  and  will ;  and  draws  the  conclusion,  ergo  B  is  an  intelli- 
gent thinker.  But  two  propositions  cannot  build  a  demonstration. 
A  major  is  wanted,  which  Mr.  Kirkman  endeavours  to  assign  from 
his  certain  knowledge  of  the  conclusion.  He  finds  it  in  nothing 
less  than  the  general  theorem — ^All  continued  and  consistent 
phenomenal  indications  to  me  of  invisible  consciousness,  intelli- 
gence, and  will,  are  verily  to  me  demonstrations  of  the  unseen 
verities  indicated. 

''  If  next  I  am  required  to  prove  this  most  general  theorem,  I  answer 
boldly  that  it  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  reason,  the  denial  of  which  is 
utterly  absurd.  Beyond  that  point  I  shall  not  pretend  to  debate.  I  leave 
it  there  ;  for,  wherever  it  is  left,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  consciousness 
of  rational  thinkers.  I  do  not  here  claim  any  formal  logical  triumph  in  this 
difficult  topic  over  the  men  who  consider  this  old  inference  from  intelligent 
design  and  work  to  a  conscious  designer  and  worker  as  unphilosophical. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  style  in  which  they  contrive  to  amuse  themselves  at 
my  expense. "J 

It  is  here  evident  that  the  author  expected  to  hear  from  hostile 
critics  exactly  what  they  have  uttered.  Most  of  them  have  dis- 
played their  cleverness  on  the  shortest  of  his  chapters,  leaving  all 
the  rest  untouched.  In  the  face  of  the  writer  s  disclaimer  of 
logical  triumph,  one  says,  *'  He  just  postulates  '  a  fundamental 
truth  of  reason,'  which  assumes  the  whole  thing  to  be  proved,  and 
thereupon  triumphantly  constructs  his  perfect  syllogism."  Another 

♦  P.  161.  t  p.  176.  X  p.  182. 
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remarks,  "The  major  premiss  of  his  syUogism  is  as  neat  a 
petitio  principii  as  we  ever  saw." 

The  question  on  the  proof  of  "  Thou  art  "  has  this  pecuHarity — 
that  while  it  is  not  irrational  for  A,  thinking  alone,  to  ask  of  him- 
self a  demonstration  that  B  is  a  conscious  thinker,  or  to  charge 
himself  with  an  assumption,  if  he  has  never  demanded  such  proof, 
it  is  a  flagrant  absurdity  for  B  to  charge  A  with  such  assumption 
in  serious  debate.  Mr.  Kirkman's  object  is  legitimate  and  useful. 
He  says,  "  It  would  be  a  useful  exercise  of  scientific  thought  if 
they  would  try  to  construct  a  demonstration  of  this  *  Thou  art,' 
which  will  satisfy  an  exigent  scepticism  like  that  which  they  are 
elsewhere  so  forward  to  display." 

Mr.  Eirkman  might  have  remarked  that  social  instinct  gives  the 
desire  of  fellowship,  but  it  does  not  demonstrate  it.  It  is  easily 
cheated.  We  know  one  who,  when  in  childhood  he  visited 
Madame  Tussaud^s  exhibition,  was  led  by  his  social  instinct  to 
ask  a  question  of  an  old  lady  in  a  chair,  the  waxen  double  of  her 
whom  he  had  just  seen  below. 

Mr.  Kirkman  takes  the  pains  to  inform  us  exactly  what  he  means 
by  an  assumption,  and  has  tried  to  do  good  service  in  insisting 
on  the  exclusion  of  assumptions  from  philosophy.  To  some  of  his 
critics  this  is  an  intolerable  demand.  They  have  diHgently  read 
the  title-page.  Some  of  them  are  evidently  unable  to  make  a 
distinction  between  an  assumption  and  a  tixith,  of  which,  from  its 
simpHcity,  the  demonstration  cannot  be  written  da^vn.  Such 
writers  victoriously  treat  "  I  am  thinking  "  as  an  assumption,  which 
makes  Mr.  Kirkman's  title  ridiculous.  Othei-s  may  be  pardoned 
for  fancying  that  he  staiis  from  the  Caiiesian  Cogito  ergo  sum.  It 
surprised  him,  probably,  to  see  it  laid  down : — 

"  Correct  and  modify  the  Cartesian  formula  as  we  please,  we  never  can 
vamp  it  up,  as  Mr.  Kirkman  seeks  to  do,  into  a  true  philosophic  starting- 
point.  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  for  an  orthodox  system  of  metaphysics 
or  theology."* 

And  again— 

"  Philosophy,  rightly  considered,  is  nothing  else  than  the  science  of 
rejecting  wrong  assumptions  and  replacmg  them  with  right."t 

Then  philosophy  is  impossible,  where  there  are  no  wrong 
assumptions ! 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  provoking  of  the  theorems  laid 
down  in  this  book  is  this  very  simple  one,  that  **  I  am,"  being  the 
starting-point  of  every  train  of  reasoned  thought,  can  never  be 
the  conclusion  of  any  one,  for  it  can  only  complete  a  vicious 
circle.     With  this  argument  from  the  vicious  circle  the  author 

♦  Literary  World,  April  28.  f  Ibid. 
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makes  havoc  with  the  logic  of  the  evolutioDists  and  biologista 
To  his  onslaughts  on  these  philosophers  none  of  the  adverse  critics 
have  made  any  reply  except  one,  whose  courage  is  very  com- 
mendable.   His  words  are : — 

"He  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  conceivmg  the  in- 
dividual consciousness  as  a  result  of  material  evolution.    The  argument 

is  exceedingly  curious Its  principal  step  is  as  follows : — In 

the  order  of  knowledge  or  thought,  my  own  existence  as  thinker  is  the 
starting-point — ergo^  in  the  temporal  order  of  objective  existence,  I  can- 
not follow  as  an  effect  from  processes  outside  my  consciousness."* 

This  critic,  in  a  distinguished  weekly  journal,  agrees  with  our 
author  that  "7  am^^  is  the  starting-point;  also  that  "I  am** 
cannot  follow  in  the  order  of  knowledge  or  thought,  because 
that  would  be  a  vicious  circle  beginning  and  ending  with  "  I  am." 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  *  I  am '  may  follow  and  does  follow  in  another 
order — namely,  in  the  order  of  temporal  objective  existence,  thus 
closing  correctly  the  train  of  thought  beginning  with  *I  am.'*' 
The  critic  is  talking  of  course  about  what  he  quite  understands ; 
but  unfortunately  he  does  not  inform  us  at  what  point  of  his 
sequence  of  propositions  and  train  of  thought  he  steps  out  of  the 
order  of  knowledge  into  that  of  objective  existence,  nor  how  he 
manages  to  get  hold  of  the  "  I "  in  this  latter  order,  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Well  may  our 
philosophical  ladies  and  gentlemen  glory  in  that  noble  instrument 
of  philosophy,  objective  !  What  is  there  that  you  cannot  accomplish 
with  it  ?     This  critic  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  i-eader  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  philosophic  ignorance,  incom}>etence  in  argiinient,  &c.,  which  con- 
stitute Mr.  Kirkman's  '  refutation '  of  modem  philosophy  and  science. 
His  competence  for  philosophical  discussion  may  perhaps  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  ho  caimot  distinguish  Mill's  '  unconclitionaliiess  '  in  causatioa, 
which  is  as  much  known  from  ex2>erience  as  sequence  itself,  from  the 
'  necessity  '  of  the  ontologist."t 

This  is  in  reference  to  our  author's  criticism  (p.  209)  on  the  follow- 
ing words  of  J.  S.  Mill  on  causation  : — 

"  This  is  what  writers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  notion  of  a  cause 
involves  the  idea  of  necessity.  If  there  be  any  meanin»j^  which  con- 
fessedly belongs  to  the  term  necessity,  it  is  nnconditioualness.'^X 

From  these  words  of  Mill,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  also  could 
not  distinguish,  and  must  come,  like  Mr.  Kirkman,  under  the 
critic's  lash.  There  are  many  people  who  laiow  sequence  in  the 
past  from  experience,  and  some  who  think  they  know  it  certainly 
for  the  future ;  but  a  very  clioice  few  only  can  know  vriih  tliis 

*  Examiner^  June  3.  +  IKi<l.  X  Logic,  Book  iii.  c.  5,  §  5. 
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deep  critic  unconditionaliiess  either  in  the  past  or  ia  the  future, 
from  experience  alone.  » 

Such  is  Mr.  Airkman's  abbrevtation  of  his  own  Book. 
.  II.  No  one  who  has  read  anything  either  of  the  Scholastic  or 
the  modem  metaphysics  will  fail  to  see  that  he  has  thought  for 
himself.  His  method  of  philosophy  is  a  vigorous  creation  of  his 
own  mindy  upon  the  lines  which  natural  reason  or  the  Ught  of 
nature  has  traced  upon  us.  It  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense;  for  common  sense  is  the  witness  of  the  human 
reason  in  its  normal  state,  as  it  is  found  in  the  race  of  mankind, 
save  only  in  abnormal  cases,  which  are  exceptions,  like  the  im- 
perfect ear  of  wheat  in  a  harvest  field. 

1.  First,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Kirkman  lays  down 
his  method  as  the  way  by  which  all  men  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  themselves  or  of  others.  His  method  is  the  way  in  which  we 
may  prove  the  certainty  of  the  trutlis  which  come  to  us  by  inheritance.  He 
does  not  suppose  that  we  all  have  need  to  start  like  Peter  the 
wild  boy,  in  isolation  from  society  and  exiled  from  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  He  means,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  "  that 
the  intellectual  system  of  the  world  may  be  verified  and  foimd  by 
individuals  for  themselves,  and  shown  to  others  by  the  method 
he  has  indicated."  Mr.  Kirkman  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we 
all  are  required  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 
thought,  will,  and  body,  by  dividing  our  consciousness  into  three 
compartments,  or  that  we  find  out  the  existence  of  others  by  the 
resistance  of  force-points,  or  the  cumulus  of  indications  of  intel- 
ligence and  will.  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  men  would  be 
doomed  to  idiotcy.  Our  knowledge  of  our  existence,  thought, 
will,  conscience,  right  and  wrong,  duty,  moral  relations  to  God 
and  to  man,  comes  to  us  as  an  heirloom.  We  inherit  it,  not  as  an 
assumption,  though  it  be  unproved  by  us,  nor  as  a  postulate,  for 
we  never  ask  it,  but  as  a  truth,  or  rather  as  an  intellectual  system 
of  truths,  known  without  discovery,  needing  no  demonstration 
though  capable  of  proof,  learned  with  our  mother-tongue  from 
human  society,  which,  as  the  mother  and  teacher  of  its  children, 
guides  the  spontaneous  processes  of  our  intelligence  ex  vi  sua  in 
the  apprehension  of  truth.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kirkman's  method  is  of  great  value.  It 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things.  To  some  individuals  at  all  times, 
and  to  some  nations  at  certain  periods,  it  becomes  a  necessity. 
When  men  or  nations  have  been  disinherited  of  the  truths  of 
the  natural  order,  it  is  the  3<vrepos  irXoxs :  if  we  cannot  sail,  we 
must  row.  It  is  the  tabula  post  naufragiumy  like  the  sacrament  of 
penance  after  the  loss  of  baptismal  innocence.  In  these  last  cen- 
turies men  have  thought,  under  Luther's  guidance,  to  perfect  their 
religion  by  breaking  with  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
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they  have  landed  in  rationaUsm.  They  have  thought  also,  under 
the  guidance  of  Descartes,  to  perfect  their  mental  philosophy  by 
departing  from  the  intellectual  system  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
ended  in  scepticism.  We  are  now  in  a  period  of  return  and  of  veri- 
fication :  men  are  forced  to  find  "  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,"  not  only  in  the  order  of  faith,  but  in  the  order  of  intellect. 

By  the  intellectual  system  of  the  world,  I  mean  the  unbroken  tra- 
dition and  lineage  of  truth  which  from  the  beginning  has  descended 
as  the  inheritance  of  mankind.  In  this  inheritance  are  included  the 
existence  and  moral  character  of  God,  the  existence  and  immortalitv 
of  the  soul,  the  eternal  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong;  the  conscience  and  responsibility  of  man  to  a  moral 
Lawgiver  and  Judge  in  this  hfe  and  after  death.  This  group 
of  truths  has  resided  universally  in  the  reason  of  man,  varying 
in  degree  of  clearness  and  completeness  from  its  whole  outline 
down  to  the  verge  of  extinction  in  races  and  individuals :  but  in 
the  lowest  intellectual  state  it  has  eveiywhere  been  implicitly 
found.  There  has  always  been  a  notion  of  God  to  debase.  Feti- 
chism  bears  witness  to  natural  theology.  No  one  can  read  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  or  the  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero,  without 
perceiving  the  outlines  of  this  intellectual  order.  What  they  held 
by  inheritance,  with  a  kind  of  sceptical  uncertainty  as  to  the 
higher  tiniths,  we  inherit  with  the  confirmation  and  certainty  of 
revelation.  Nevertheless,  for  them  the  logical  analysis  and  demon- 
stration was  possible,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  us.  They  who  at 
this  day  have  lapsed  into  Pyrrhonism  and  scepticism  are  bound  to 
show  cause  why  they  reject  the  first  lights  of  nature,  and  it  is  for 
them  that  Mr.  Kirkman  writes. 

2.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect  to 
analyze  and  to  verify  its  own  convictions.  There  is  no  rationalism 
in  a  reflex  examination  of  what  we  believe.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
find  the  limits  and  the  outline  of  our  natural  reason,  and  to  ask, 
"  What  can  I  find  or  prove  for  myself  of  that  gi-oup  of  truths  which 
I  have  inherited  from  society  and  tradition  ?" 

Now,  of  my  existence  I  have  no  need  of  logical  proof.  It  is  a 
consciousness  antecedent  to  all  other  cei*tainties.  I  know  that  I 
am ;  I  know  that  I  am  myself ;  I  know  that  I  am  the  same 
identical  being  who  has  passed  through  a  succession  of  times 
and  states.  I  know  that  I  am  thinking,  and  I  know  that  (putting 
out  my  will)  I  will  or  am  willing.  All  these  are  facts  of  my  internal 
consciousness,  of  a  sensus  intimus  which,  as  -even  Himie  declared, 
never  deceives.*  I  do  not  infer  my  existence  from  my  thoughts  or 
from  my  will.  **  Cogito  ergo  sum "  is  a  "  therefore "  outside  of 
logic.    There  is  no  illation.     One  and  the  same  consciousness  at 

*  Eirkmazi,  p.  46. 
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the  same  moment  knows  both.  And  yet  my  being  and  my 
thought  are  not  one  and  the  same.  I  cannot  say,  "Ego  sum 
cogitatio  mea."  All  that  is  in  God  is  God,  for  God  is  His  own 
being,  His  own  intelligence,  and  His  own  will.  But  in  man  neither 
intelUgence  nor  will  are  the  soul,  but  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
soul.  To  affect  to  doubt  whether  I  am  thinking  or  willing  is  not 
reason,  but  unreason  :  it  is  not  philosophy,  but  folly.  There  is  no 
proof  of  my  own  existence  higher  than  my  consciousness  of  my 
own  existence,  and  no  proof  of  the  facts  of  my  intimate  conscious- 
ness higher  than  the  sensua  intimus  itself.  St.  Paul  was  philoso- 
phizing in  the  order  of  nature  when  he  said,  "  What  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him?"*  If 
this  consciousness  be  not  suflScient  to  convince  any  man  of  his  own 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  no  logical  argument  ab  extra  will 
suffice.  Such  scepticism  is  a  paralysis  of  the  reason  itself;  and  such 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  diagnosis  of  the  scepticism  which  either 
denies  the  existence  of  the  soul  or  professes  Agnosticism  about  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  or,  lastly  and  much  more  peremptorily,  which 
affirms  that  we  have  no  immaterial  part  in  our  composite  nature, 
and  therefore  that  matter  thinks.  I  have  no  will  to  give  offence  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  this  philosophy  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an 
ossification  of  the  highest  parts  of  our  human  nature,  or  a  loss  of 
perception  in  the  nerves  of  internal  sense.  If  any  man's  intimate 
consciousness  does  not  assure  him  of  somewhat  within  him  more 
subtil  and  lifeful  than  matter,  a  whole  battery  of  reasons  from 
without  can  hardly  awaken  it. 

3.  And  here  I  am  afraid  I  must  part  company  with  Mr.  Kirk- 
man,  miless  upon  explanation  we  can  find  a  solution  of  a  difficulty 
he  has  raised  in  the  following  passage  : — "  Substance,  substratum, 
matter,  or  cutter,  supposed  finite  realities  to  man  distinct  from  found 
force  arising  in  found  locus,  appear  to  be  fictions  of  ignorance."t 

Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  betng,  and  he 
affirms  being  to  be  real,  but  he  rejects  the  notion  of  matter  or  stuff, 
and  of  substance  in  the  sense  of  stuff  or  matter. 

And  yet  he  says  that  he  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter, 
but  he  denies  only  that  we  can  reach  to  the  cognizance  of  matter, 
or  that  we  can  declare  what  it  is. 

Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  distinct  from  our  thought, 
and  from  our  will.  Thinking  and  willing  are  actions  of  Me-the^ 
ITiinker  and  of  Me-the-Willery  as  Mr.  Kirkman  has  it.  That  is,  /  am 
before  /  thinky  or  /  toilL  And  the  /  is  distinct  from  both  thought 
and  tcilL 

S.  Thomas  teaches  that  the  soul  is  known  to  itself  only  through 

♦  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  t  p.  75. 
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its  own  operations.  But  that  does  not  say  that  the  operations  of 
the  soul  are  the  soul,  or  that  the  soul  is  only  the  cumulus  of  its 
own  operations.  It  is  the  radix  of  all  vital  operations.  And  the 
soul  bears  them,  not  they  it. 

In  this,  then,  we  have  the  idea  or  notion  of  being  as  distinct 
from  operations. 

What  I  find  in  myself  I  predicate  of  others.  By  the  grasp  of  a 
man's  hand  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  another  having 
power,  will,  and  intelligence  like  myself.  The  cumulus  of  intel- 
ligent and  moral  phenomena  prove  to  me  the  presence  of  a  nature 
like  my  own.  But  these  phenomena  are  no  more  the  being  who 
is  before  me  than  the  facts  of  my  own  internal  consciousness  are 
my  own  being. 

I  am  compelled  to  predicate  will,  thought,  and  being  of  the 
other  who  is  so  far  ascertainably  like  myself.  All  these  are  facts 
of  immediate  consciousness  in  myself :  in  another  they  are  medi- 
ately and  logically  inferred.  Cicero  anticipated  the  argument  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  Alciphron  when  he  said,  Nos  non  sumus 
corpora  nostra,  nee  hoc  dico  corpori  iuo  sed  tibi. 

Now,  I  am  willing  with  Mr.  Kirkman  to  say  that  this  tibi  is 
not  matter^  nor  cattei%  nor  stuff  \  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  not 
being,  and  I  affirm  that  this  being  is  substance.  I  am  not  im- 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  but  only  of  the 
reason,  and  that  except  by  knowing  what  it  is  not,  that  is,  per 
viam  remotionisy  I  cannot  say  what  it  is.  I  can  indeed  say  that  it 
is  neither  matter  nor  stuff,  for  the  soul  is  immaterial.  Yet  it  is 
veal  being.     But  this  Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  deny. 

Let  us  go  further.  If  I  grasp  not  the  hand  of  a  man  but  the 
horn  of  an  ox,  I  am  soon  conscious  both  of  power  and  action, 
and  if  not  of  thought,  or  vrH],  at  least  of  a  purpose  to  get  rid  of 
me  bodily.  Now  the  cumulus  of  these  phenomena  will  not  warrant 
my  predicating  either  an  intellectual  or  a  moral  nature.  But 
they  certainly  prove  a  living  being  with  spontaneous  agency  and 
self-originated  motion,  and  a  fixed  purpose.  What  this  agent 
is  I  do  not  know,  but  I  agiee  with  Mr.  Kirkman  that  it  is  not 
mere  matter  or  stuff,  and  yet  I  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  a  being 
like  myself.  Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  prove  that  something 
more  lifeful  than  matter  with  spontaneous  agency  and  definite 
purpose  is  demanded  by  our  reason  to  account  for  their  mani- 
festation. 

But  still  further.  Next  time  I  grasp  not  the  horn  of  an  ox,  but 
the  bars  of  an  iron  gate.  A  strength  greater  than  my  own  resists 
me.  I  cannot  predicate  thought,  will,  or  spontaneity,  but  as- 
suredly I  must  predicate  the  existence  of  something  which  hinders 
my  advance.  K  you  tell  me  that  this  is  a  cumulus  of  atoms  or  an 
array  of  force-points,  I  answer  I  have  just  as  much  and  just  tm 
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little  conception  of  your  atoms  or  yonr  force-points  as  I  have  of 
matter  or  substance.  Matter  and  substance  have  just  as  much 
meaning  to  me  as  force-points  and  atoms.  We  are  all  alike  in 
the  dark,  and  neither  a  more  elaborate  nor  a  more  modern  theory 
has  yet  rent  the  veil  which  hangs  between  my  reason  and  the 
nature  of  substance  or  matter.  If  you  tell  me  it  is  resistance,  I 
answer,  that  resistance  is  the  sensible  effect  upon  me.  But  what 
resists  me  ?  You  say  you  do  not  know,  but  you  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  a  cause  or  a  reason  of  that  resistance.  I  call  that 
cause  substance.  My  reason  demands  it.  After  all  it  may  be 
your  atoms  or  force-points,  or  it  may  be  catter  or  stuff  \  but  resist- 
ance is  an  action  of  something,  and  thing  and  being  are  one  and 
the  same. 

And  here  I  must  confess  that  between  owrta  and  essmtia  and  being 
in  the  abstract  I  can  find  no  difference ;  and  that  between  something 
and  nothing  I  can  find  no  intermediate  except  potentia^  which  does 
not  mean  force,  but  possibility.  Mr.  Kirkman  freely  admits  reality ; 
but  he  hesitates  at  substance.  And  yet  if  the  action  of  the  ox  or 
the  resistance  of  the  iron  gate  are  not  mere  phenomena,  they  have 
each  a  vTroKct/ievw,  or  a  substance  which  is  the  radix  actionisy  as 
our  will  is  the  cause  of  our  actions,  but  our  being  is  the  radix 
of  all  oiu"  operations.  This  analogy  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strict 
process  of  reason — ^but  if  wrong  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  believe  the  external  world  to  be  merely 
phenomenal.  He  affirms  it  to  be  real.  But  if  the  real  is  not  an 
object  of  sense,  it  is  "objectmn  rationis  "  by  a  necessity  of  reason. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Kirkman  seems  to  find.  No  one  has  better  proved  than  he  has 
that  our  first  and  surest  knowledge  is  anterior  to  the  reports  of 
sense,  and  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  facts  of 
our  internal  consciousness.  But  wlien  the  reports  of  sense  are 
received,  the  reason  at  once  predicates  of  them.  The  sense  and 
the  reason  act  simultaneously  in  the  judgments  of  a  normal 
intelligence.  No  one  supposes  that  we  Jind  substance  by  **  an 
inquiring  touch."  But  we  find  the  phenomena,  on  which  the  reason 
is  taught  by  its  own  internal  consciousness  of  being  as  distinct 
from  operations,  to  predicate  of  external  objects  in  Uke  manner 
being  as  distinct  from  their  operations. 

I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  Mr.  Kirkman  would  deny  this. 
All  he  seems  to  say  is  that  he  does  not  know  what  it  is,  and  that 
he  cannot  affirm  it.  And  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  in  affirming 
"forces,"  "loci,"  "repulsions,"  "attractions,"  "equilibriums,"  "films 
of  indefinite  tenuity,"  &c.,  he 'is  affinning  much  more  about  their 
unknown  "being"  or  "reahty"  than  any  Scholastic  would  venture 
to  assert.  If  Mr.  Kirkman  plays  the  sceptic  to  the  Materialist,  T 
must  play  the  sceptic  to  him  in  turn.     I  will  not  here  take  upon 
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me  to  deny  that  the  theory  of  Dynamism  may  be  true,  but  it  is  far 
more  profuse  in  its  assertions  about  the  unknown  and  the  con- 
jectural than  the  Scholastic  philosophy  which  contents  itself  with 
affirming  without  analysis  chemical  or  dynamical  that  substance 
and  matter  exist. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  where  Mr.  Ejirkman's 
phUosophy  seems  to  me  to  be  insufficient  on  its  positive  side ;  but 
on  its  destructive  side  as  against  Materialism,  it  appears  to  be 
decisive. 

1.  First,  it  restores  to  its  rightful  place  in  philosophy  the  reason 
and  its  consciousness.  'When  the  philosophers  of  sense  affirmed 
as  the  first  axiom  of  human  knowledge,  "Nihil  in  inteUectu  quod 
non  prius  in  sensu,"  Leibnitz  truly  added,  f*  Nisi  ipse  intellectus.** 
These  words  are  few ;  but  they  bring  in  a  whole  intellectual  world 
with  them.  They  contain  all  that  Mr.  Kirkman  has  affirmed  of  our 
consciousness  of  being,  thought,  and  will,  of  our  sensus  intimm 
and  all  its  operations  and  facts,  which  are  antecedent  to  and 
independent  of  the  reports  of  sense.  If  a  Materialist  tells  me  that 
this  "  intellect "  is  only  a  function  of  matter,  I  would  ask,  how  do 
you  know  that  ?  You  acknowledge  that  you  do  not  know  what 
matter  is  ;  you  tell  me  that  Berkeley  has  shown  that  matter  does 
not  exist  beyond  the  phenomena ;  how  then  is  intellect  a  function  of 
matter  ?  If  you  mean  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
matter,  I  answer  that  if  matter  does  not  exist,  it  can  have  no  pheno- 
mena. But,  again,  the  phenomena  of  intellect  and  the  phenomena 
of  matter  are  as  widely  distinct  as  the  phenomena  of  earth  and  the 
phenomena  of  Ught.  It  is  a  phenomenon  and  a  function  of  earth 
to  crush  me.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  hght  to  touch  all  things  with 
an  imponderable  agency.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  matter  to  be 
inert.  It  is  a  phenomenon  or  function  of  intellect  to  create  the 
lUad.  WiU  you  tell  me  that  these  two  groups  of  phenomena  or 
functions  point  to  the  same  reality,  or  being,  or  entity,  or  that 
they  have  no  entity  or  7*adix  operationum  whatsoever  to  which 
they  are  related  ? 

There  are  harder  things  in  this  philosophy  than  in  all  the 
Schoolmen.  This  makes  demand  on  my  beUef  which  passes  my 
creduhty.     "Incredulus  odi." 

2.  Next,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kirkman  has  vindicated  the 
existence  and  power  of  an  immaterial  order  of  being  and  agency 
against  the  philosophy  which  would  resolve  all  being  and  agency 
into  "matter  and  stuflF."  He  has  turned  Agnosticism  against 
Materialism ;  and  has  sho^vn  that  both  they  who  deny  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  being  which  we  call  the  soul,  and  they  also  who 
ascribe  to  matter  the  functions  and  agencies  which  we  ascribe  to 
the  soul  or  immaterial  being,  are  more  positive  and  confident  in 
their  unproved  assertions  and  their  assumed  knowledge,  than  vof 
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'who  believe  and  speak  in  the  language  of  ordinaiy  men.  If 
matter  does  not  exist,  how  does  it  think  ?  Even  if  it  exist,  wliy 
should  thought  be  one  of  its  functions  ?  The  existence  of  matter, 
if  proved,  does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  being 
distinct  from  matter,  which  works  in  or  by  a  material  organization. 
A  musician  is  not  a  harp  ;  take  away  the  harp,  the  music  ceases  to 
be  heard,  but  the  musician  does  not  cease  to  exist.  The  whole 
ivorld  of  music  which  is  in  him  is  there  still,  and  he  can  hear  it 
with  all  its  harmonies  in  his  inward  ear  and  write  it  with  all  its 
ohords,  though,  like  Beethoven,  his  ear  of  sense  be  deprived  of 
hearing.  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  Materialistic  philosophy 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  best  raw  thought  with  ragged 
edges,  indistinct,  incomplete,  and  inconsecutive.  Mr.  Kirkman, 
throws  imanswerably  upon  the  Materialist  the  burden,  I  will  not 
say  of  disproving,  but  even  of  doubting  reasonably,  the  existence 
and  the  immortality  of  the  immaterial  being  we  call  soul. 

3.  The  eleventh  chapter  on  the  vn\[  is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the 
book.     The  author  affinns — 

"  As  a  scientific  thinker  I  know  that  I  am,  within  certain  limits  of  choice 
and  action,  absolutely  free  from  all  compulsion  of  the  forces,  vital,  social, 
or  dynamical,  which  I  find  at  work  in  the  Cosmos.  Aa  a  moral  being  I  know 
that  I  am  justly  accountable  within  a  sphere  a1x>ut  whose  Umits  I  am 
sufficiently  informed  for  my  general  duty  and  peace  to  my  Cause,  and 
Preserver  (of  whom  more  in  the  next  chapter)  for  my  use  of  my  faculties 
of  thought  and  action.  The  proof  of  all  this  I  have  in  my  verifications  of 
'  I  can,' '  I  will,*  and  '  I  ought ;'  verifications  from  consciousness  and  con* 
science.**  "  This  'I  am  *  and  '  I  will,'  from  which  my  oiAy  posnible  philo- 
sophy at  every  moment  begins,  is  no  quibble.  It  is  a  fact  and  a  force  of 
the  Cosmos,  theirs/  of  all  given  to  me,  and  that  with  a  certainty  transcend- 
ing all  deductions  from  it** 

The  italics  are  mine.  Here  is  nothing  more  than  the  sensus 
intimus  which  is  the  source  of  our  first  knowledge,  and  a  primary 
certainty  of  the  highest  kind.  Modern  metaphysicians  or  psycho- 
logists despise  these  siipple  elements  of  knowledge  and  certainty. 
They  accoimt  for  what  we  call  the  will  by  theories  of  which  the 
terms  appear  to  me  to  have  no  con*esponding  intellectual  equiva- 
lents. When  Mr.  Kirkman  says,  "  My  free  volition  can  never  be 
known  or  imagined  by  me  either  as  an  effect  without  a  cause,  or 
a  fact  without  a  reason.  /  there  and  then  am  both  the  cause  and 
the  reason  of  it,"  I  understand  him  at  once,  and  my  consciousness 
responds  to  and  confirms  his  assertion.  My  will  is  the  cause  of  my 
own  action,  and  my  deteiininate  thought  is  the  reason  why  I  so  will. 
But  when  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  my  will  is  "  a 
group  of  psychical  states,"  and  that  I  am  led  into  error  if  I  suppose 
that  there  is  something  distinct  from  the  "  impulse  "  given  by  these 
**  psychical  states ''  which  determines  my  action — when  I  say  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  me  this,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
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him.  And  I  believe  that  I  do  not  understand  him  through  no 
fault  of  mine,  but  because  no  intellectual  equivalent  can  be  founcf 
for  his  terms.  Are  these  "  psychical  states "  the  desires  or  dis- 
positions  antecedent  to  my  action  ?  They  are  not  myself;  and  1 
am  conscious  of  sometimes  going  against  them  by  a  deliberate 
antagonism  of  my  free  will.  Do  they  contain  the  finis  intentus 
or  the  final  cause  of  my  actions ;  how  does  this  necessitate  my 
will  if  the  end  of  my  action  is  freely  chosen  ?  Am  I  deceived  in 
thinking  that  my  choice  is  free  ?  The  consciousness  that  I  have 
a  power  to  go  against  my  strongest  desires,  and,  under  the  dio- 
tate  of  my  reason,  that  is,  of  my  conscience,  to  select  the  end  which 
is  the  least  attractive,  or  rather  the  most  repulsive  to  my  desire 
or  appetite,  remains  both  a  primary  and  an  ultimate  conscious- 
ness which  cannot  be  denied  nor  explained  away,  nor  squared  with 
**  the  impulse  of  psychical  states."  In  the  action  of  the  will  the 
strongest  appetites  are  freely  but  absolutely  under  control  of  the 
reason.  I  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  pain,  but  I  willingly 
go  to  the  rack  rather  than  tura  Mussulman.  Why  ?  because  my 
reason  tells  me  that  pain  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  apostacy. 
The  will  is  accurately  defined  to  be  appetitus  rationalis.  Our 
desires  pass  under  the  cognizance  of  the  reason,  and  by  the 
guidance  of  the  reason  the  end  most  opposed  to  natural  appetite 
is  often  freely  chosen.  Such  was  the  will  of  the  martyrs ;  such  is 
the  risking  of  life  by  fire  or  water  to  save  the  life  of  another  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  but  his  peril.  Such  was  the  will  of  the 
prisoner  condemned  to  death  who,  to  escape  hanging,  starved 
himself  in  prison.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  these  were  their  domi- 
nant appetites.  They  were  not  so  as  appetites  but  as  deliberai& 
decisions  of  reason  controlling  the  appetite  by  an  act  of  the  will. 
That  there  is  a  power  of  determination  which  is  not  a  "  psychical 
state  "  but  a  deliberate  choice  followed  by  a  decisive  action,  is  a» 
certain  as  my  consciousness  of  existence.  "  I  am  "  and  "  I  will'' 
are  certainties  of  which  I  have  an  immediate  knowledge  in  myself. 
K  Mr.  Spencer  includes  all  this  in  the  "  psychical  state,"  why  not 
say  so  ?  To  tell  me  that  "  I  myself  am  only  a  group  of  psychical 
states  which  are  always  changing,"  is  contradicted  by  my  imma- 
nent and  permanent  consciousness  of  my  own  identity.  To  tell  me 
that  my  own  identity  is  an  illusion,  and  is  only  a  psychical  state, 
or  a  group  of  such  states,  and  then  to  tell  me  that  such  states  are 
always  changing,  while  my  consciousness  of  peraonal  identity 
never  changes  but  is  always  permanent,  is  to  me  not  philosophy, 
but  a  contradiction  in  tenns.  If  I  break  my  leg  I  have  a  group 
of  psychical  states  arising  from  the  pain  and  teiTor  of  the  accident ; 
they  may  pass,  or  vary,  or  return,  but  my  consciousness  that  I  am 
the  ego  who  broke  his  leg  remains  always  without  variation.  To 
tell  me  that  I  am  a  group  of  variable  psychical  states  is  to  tell  me 
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"that  I  have  no  permanent  or  conBcious  identity  or  ecjo ;  and  to  tell 
me  this,  is,  I  think  to  try  to  talk  me  blind.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  any  metaphysician  has  ever  intended  to  hold  or  to  say  this. 
But  to  me  they  seem  to  say  it,  whatever  they  may  hold.  This  is 
the  only  meaning  I  could  attach  to  Mr.  Buckle's  words  on  pei-sonal 
identity  and  free  will  in  his  first  volume  on  "  Ci\4hzation,"  and  the 
only  sense  I  can  attach  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  words  now.  If 
this  be  not  his  meaning,  I  can  find  no  intellectual  equivalent  to  his 
terms.     But  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  I  am  mistaken. 

4.  From  this  we  may  next  proceed  to  Cause.  It  is  certain  that 
I  am  here,  and  that  I  did  not  cause  my  own  existence.  How 
oame  I  here  t  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  I  am  a  consequent 
upon  an  antecedent  or  a  group  of  antecedents,  which  only  went 
^)efore,  but  did  not  cause  me  to  be  here.  This  is  to  beg  the 
question,  and  to  dogmatize  in  the  most  arbitrary  tone.  If  I 
•merely  follow  on  antecedents  which  are  not  causes,  then  I  am 
uncaused.  Then  the  whole  race  of  man  is  uncaused.  All 
existence,  the  whole  Cosmos,  is  uncaused.  That  is,  either  the 
whole  Cosmos  follows  after  antecedents  that  have  no  productive 
power  or  eflScient  relation  to  its  existence,  or  the  Cosmos  is  self- 
existing — that  is,  self-caused.  What  we  call  cause  Mr.  Mill  is 
pleased  to  call  invariable  sequence.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  like 
changing  a  name  to  conceal  identity.  It  is  an  alias  in  philosophy 
to  hide  an  equivocation.  Now  I  can  conceive  no  antecedent  to  my 
existence,  thought,  and  \vill,  but  an  I  am,  I  think^  I  will^  adequate 
to  go  before  my  I  am,  I  think,  I  \vill.  In  the  world  around  me  I 
*find  others  like  myself  in  these  three  things ;  but  none  of  them, 
nor  all  of  them  together,  will  account  to  me  for  my  being  here, 
and  for  my  being  what  I  am.  I  am  certainly  not  eternal,  nor 
self-caused,  nor  uncaused.  The  conclusion  is  ine\4table  by  a 
necessity  of  reason,  and  my  reason  is  a  spontaneous  act  of  my 
consciousness,  which  in  this  primary  certainty  caimot  err.  Mr. 
Kirkman  says,  "  I  live,  I  think,  I  know,  I  work,  I  love  :  and  there 
is  a  cause  out  of  which  all  this  springs."  Mr.  Martineau,  in  an 
article  on  **  Modem  MateriaUsm,"  has  shown  with  peremptory 
reasoning  that  materialistic  agnosticism  either  deifies  man,  or 
•compels  the  belief  of  an  inteUigence  and  will  transcending  all 
intelligence  and  will  of  man,  which  is  in  one  word  God.  Mr. 
Kirkman  appears  to  me  to  expand  this  argument  with  great 
ampUtude  and  force  of  reason  : — 

"  Through  the  Infinite  I  cannot  think ;  but  upwards,  still  upwards, 
ttowards  it  my  soul  can  soar,  scorning  the  finite.  That  Infinite  scientifically 
9  cannot  know ;  but  the  Infinite  is  my  cause.    Believing  and  adoring,  I 

affirm  Him  with  a  boldness  and  a  conviction  surpassing  all  that  I  can  jfeel 
.Qf  utter  on  my  themes  of  finite  science.    My  Cause  lives — the  infinite  Life, 

My  Cause  thinks,  knows,  and  works — the  infinite  intuition,  counsel,  and 
•energy  works  in  the  full  harmony  of  victorious  science  in  every  point  and 
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line  of  f<»rce,  in  every  throb  of  coii8eioii8Deflt--ii0i«r  abeent,uoi  IttgniU^K 
neTer  pauang,  nor  weaiy.    And  my.  Oaose  lovcio    tho  Intidto  Lcw%f^ 

Mr.  Kirkmau  expands  this  proof  of  i^e  existence  of  Qd'd  ^  ^.  en 
qnee  &cta  sunt" — ^that  is,  by  the  Cosmos  arotnd— In.  tii^  foQoliritil^ 


^B^  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  more.  Have  yoa  lofvied  any  dear 
notion  what  these /orc^,  of  whose  constant  presenee  and  actton  yoa  im 
coninnced,  really  are  in  themselves  ? 

^  A.  Your  inqniry  is  tome  a  veiy  solemn  one.  What  these  dieadforoea 
are,  I  know  not  for  certain.  Bat  I  wUl  confess  to  yoa  what,  every  mbment 
that  I  live  onder  their  ontiring,  onchanging,  and  oen^oent  teacmng,  iSb/sf 
more  and  more  appearto  me  to  be.  I  meet  them  xiot,  I  have  never  met 
them,  nor  have  been  able  to  conceive  them,  bat  onder  one  form,  as  eqmva- 
lents  or  moltij^es  of  my  own  will-force.  Iliese  forces  never  dearly  speik 
to  me,  nor  verify  themselves  to  my  intellect,  bat  at  the  diaUenge  of  m 
wakeful,  active  wilL  If  I  had  never  p^t  forth  the  qaesticm  of  my  vdl^  1 
shoold  never  have  been  able  to  concdive  of  their  action  as  either  red  cr 
possibla  They  play  with  the  sportive  child ;  they  wrestie,  Bob  Ae  veOcd 
Seraj^  of  Peniel,  with  the  strenuoos  man ;  bat  by  neither  are  they  oliserfed 
ot  remembered  as  acting,  except  as  equivalents  of  w31;  yet  eveiy  «k 
counter  of  the  will  of  either  with  them  leaves  him  i&dier  in  the lorsof 
exquirate  science,  and  ^ted  with  a  bolder  nropheticpower.  Kow,  \i  the 
child,  when  he  becomes  a  man,  shoold  ask  himsdf,  ^  What  ioe  those  wqb-» 
droosworkingsf '  may  he  not  be  pardoned  if,  despismg  the  do^oras  of  iao(ft^ 
Bcieace,  and  reasoning  only  from  what  he  knows,  he  compaies  these  eaiai^ 
gies  with  the  only  force  of  whidi  he  is  master — ^his  own  wiH-force  f  ST 
tins  balances  them  here,  overcomes  them  there,  and  wherever  it  yicids  6» 
them,  in  lessons  that  are  safe  and  profitable,  can  measure  them  on  its  own 
scale  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  predict  them  from  its  own  experience, 
and,  what  is  more,  combine  itself  with  them  in  ways  innumerable  into  ooe 
homogeneous  and  foretold  result,  is  he  to  be  blamed  for  soperstition  and 
unphilosophical  spuit  if  he  says, '  \VTiat  can  balance  will  but  will  ?  What 
can  be  measured  by  will  but  will  ?  What  can  combine  and  harmcmize  with 
will  but  will  ?  What  can  have  equivalence  and  real  relation  in  thought  and 
act  to  will  but  will  ? '  When  a  man  has  dared  to  doubt,  and,  doubting,  to 
think  boldly  up  to  this  point,  you  might  as  well  beseech  this  stone,  faUing 
freely,  not  to  rush  towards  the  earth's  centre,  as  try  to  prevent  that  soul 
from  bursting  out,  like  the  smitten  unbdiever  in  Bethel — '  Surely  God  is  in 
this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not ! '  I  glory  in  believing  that  all  these  forces 
are  manifestations  of  the  conscious  present  working  will  of  the  God  in  whom 
I  live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being.    F-o-r-c-e  spells  WiLL-^f 

He  adds : — 

"  And  if  you  try  to  tell  them  the  inspiring  truth,  the  atheist  cries  oot^ 
'  Anthropomorphism ;  *  whereupon  a  number  of  knowing  ones  reply, 
^  Ha !  ha !  Anthropomorphism ! '  and,  pleased  with  that  long  word,  they 
find  themselves  philosophers. 

"  A.  Yes,  truly ;  anthropomorphism  is  next  akin  to  anthropophagy.  It 
is  unscientific  to  anthropomorphize.  We  are  forbidden  to  imagine  behind 
the  mysterious  veil  of  phenomena  the  presence  and  action  of  what  has 
kindred  with  our  own  consciousness.  Aiid  yet  it  is  perfectiy  phOoso^ducal 
— ^nay,  it  is  my  bounden  duty — ^when  that  queer  bundle  of  phenomena  whidi 
I  call  Atheist  is  before  me,  to  conceive  that  I  am  verily  in  the  pcesenoe  of 

*  P.  262.  t  Kirkmra,  pp.  2S2,  ISS. 
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an  invisible  thinker,  of  a  mind  very  like  my  own,  but  differing  from  mine 
by  its  superior  wisdom.  But  in  the  name  of  all  proportion  and  modesty 
have  I  not  ten  thousand  million  times  more  pregnant  evidence,  in  this 
daily  course  of  life  and  mercy,  and  in  all  these  convincing  voices  within 
and  without  me,  that  the  living  God  is  here  in  the  plenitude  of  love  and 
wisdom,  than  I  have  that,  inside  that  incongruous  heap  and  patchwork 
of  appearances,  yclept  Athdst,  there  is  a  mind  and  conscience  like  my 
own?"* 

I  do  not  see  what  modem  Materialism  or  Agnosticism  has  to  say 
in  reply  to  all  this.  Polemically  and  destructively,  it  seenas  to  be 
complete.  It  is  certainly  the  most  formidable  assault  that  has 
been  delivered  of  late  along  the  whole  line  of  sceptical  and 
materialistic  philosophy.  I  only  hope  that  the  authorities  so 
unrelentingly  smnmoned  to  combat  will  not  decline  the  passage 
of  arms  because  of  the  jaunty  defiance  of  Mr.  Kirkman's  trumpet. 
His  gibes  go  at  times  undeniably  as  far  as  the  courtesy  of  chivalry 
admits;  but  his  blows  are  knightly,  and  cannot  be  declined 
without  loss  of  victory  and  of  honour. 

III.  I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
results  of  "  Philosophy  without  Assumptions,"  and  to  show  its 
destructive  force  as  against  the  sceptical  and  materialistic  philo- 
sophy of  this  day.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  here  a 
constructive  statement  of  Mr.  Kirkman's  system,  or  to  point  out 
where  it  is  incomplete.  In  a  CathoUc  philosophy  we  should 
desiderate  not  a  few  points,  and  a  more  positive  and  confident 
tone  on  others. 

1.  The  first  certain  truth  in  human  knowledge  is  that  of  our  own 
existence.f  It  is  not  a  conclusion  but  a  consciousness,  which 
Rothenfluc  calls  '^  Spontaneitas  supra  proprias  suas  operationes 
quasi  repUcata.'^t  This  spontaneous  reflex  action  perceives 
simultaneously  onr  thought,  will,  and  existence.  But  this  is  not' 
a  perception  of  the  essence  of  the  soul  but  of  its  operations,  or  of 
the  internal  facts  of  onr  intelligence  and  will  by  the  sensus  intimusy 
the  action  of  which  is  not  logical  but  intuitive,  and  independent  of 
all  external  sense.   S.  Thomas  says : — 

"As  to  our  first  knowledge  (of  the  existence  of  the  soul)  we  must 
distinguish,  because  any  thing  may  be  known  by  a  habit  or  by  an  act.  As 
to  actual  knowledge,  by  which  a  man  knows  that  he  has  a  soul,  I  say  that 
the  soul  is  known  by  its  acts.  For  in  this  he  perceives  that  he  has  a  soul, 
that  he  lives,  and  that  he  is,  because  he  perceives  that  he  feels,  and  under- 
stands, and  exercises  other  vital  operations  of  this  kind,  as  Aristotle  says 
(Ethics  t.  i.,  ix.  c.  9),  ^  We  perceive  that  we  perceive,  and  know  that  we 
know ;  and  l^ecause  we  perceive  and  know  this,  we  know  that  we  are.' 
But  as  for  the  habitual  knowledge  I  say  that  the  soul  sees  itself,  by  its  own 
essence,  that  is,  because  its  essence  is  present  to  itself."  ^  For  this  the 
essence  of  the  soul  alone,  which  is  present  in  the  mind,  is  sufficient :  for 
out  of  it  proceed  the  acts  by  which  it  is  actually  perceived."  § 

«  Kirkmui,  pp.  26«,  267.  f  Kaunu,  torn.  iii.  p.  282. 

X  Pk  jcbologtt  Empiriea,  torn.  L  p.  1. 

§  Sieatgen,  La  Pliiloto|^iia  SeboUttiqne,  tern.  I  pp.  211,  215. 
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2.  From  this  flows  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  an 
interior  world  so  continuous,  multitudinous,  and  self-evident,  that 
the  Materialistic  philosophy  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  a  privation  of  inward  sight.  They  who  believe  thought 
to  be  a  function  of  matter,  for  the  most  part  reject  metaphysics 
as  an  intellectual  illusion,  and  ethics  as  a  conventional  superstition. 
Nor  is  this  unnatural ;  for  the  laws  of  the  intellect  and  the  laws  of 
morals  are  phenomena  of  the  soul,  which  is  an  intelligent  and 
moral  nature.  The  objects  of  our  reason  and  conscience  are  truth 
and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  and  these  are  the  subject  matter 
of  action  and  of  responsibility.  Matter  is  not  responsible  unless  it 
be  an  intelligent  and  moral  nature.  If  any  man  would  affirm  it  to 
be  moral  and  intellectual,  he  is  denying,  not  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  but  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  Nevertheless,  this  denial  is 
fraught  with  consequences  destructive  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
order  of  the  world. 

3.  Mr.  Kirkman  has  seemed  in  one  place  to  make  a  concession, 
which  I  am  sure  he  does  not  intend.  After  arguing  with  great 
force  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  will  and  cause, 
he  adds,  "  The  answer  cannot  be  scientific."*  But  the  answer  is 
at  least  certain  and  excludes  all  doubt. 

An  objector  might  take  advantage  of  this,  and  say  that  he 
removes  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  sphere  of 
intellect  to  the  region  of  faith  or  of  religious  feeling.  No  doubt 
he  meant  to  say  that  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  by  the 
whole  soul  in  all  its  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  powers  and 
faculties,  and  is  corroborated  and  consolidated  by  all  the  affections, 
aspirations,  and  instincts,  of  love  and  experien^De.  This  is  most 
true  ;  but  it  is  of  vital  necessity  to  maintain  that  the  existence  of 
God  is  a  ti-uth  which  may  be  proved  by  reasoning  within  the  sphere 
of  intellect.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  they  who  know  not  God 
would  not  be,  as  the  Apostle  declares,  "  inexcusable."t  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff',  in  1840,  defined — "Ratiocinatio  Dei  existentiam 
cum  certitudine  probare  valet ;"  \  and  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870,  decreed — that  the  existence  of  God  "  can  with  certainty  be 
known  by  the  natural  light  of  human  reason  through  the  things 
that  are  raade."§ 

The  Scholastic  philosophy  teaches  with  a  rigorous  logic  which 
has  never  been  answered,  that  the  existence  of  God  may  be 
demonstrated — first,  under  the  conception  of  the  First  Cause; 
secondly,  under  the  conception  of  the  First  Power  of  Motion,  itself 
immovable ;  thirdly,  under  the  conception  of  a  Necessary  Exist- 
ence ;  and  lastly,  that  this  First  Cause,  First  Mover,  and  First 

♦  P.  262.  t  Rom.  i.  %  Denzinger,  Enchiridion,  p.  441. 

§  Prima  Constitntio,  Do  Fide  Catb.  Canones,  11. 
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Necessaiy    Existence,    is    an    Intelligence     separate     from    all 
creation.* 

The  ethical  arguments,  and  the  testimony  of  common  sense 
and  of  mankind,  are  distinct  from  this  intellectual  demonstration. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  author  of  "  Philosophy  without  Assump- 
tions "  was  fully  conscious  of  this,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he 
would  complete  his  argument  in  another  volume  of  clearness  and 
power  like  that  now  before  us. 

I  will  endeavour  to  draw  out  very  briefly  what  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  holds  and  hands  down  on  the  much-disputed  but 
indisputable  reaKty  of  matter. 

As  to  the  existence  of  matter,  I  am  glad  to  repeat  that  Mr. 
Kirkman  does  not  deny  that  it  exists ;  as  to  its  physical  nature, 
or  what  it  is,  all  philosophers  are  more  or  less  in  the  same 
pUght. 

As  to  its  existence,  I  can  hardly  understand  how  any  man  can 
deny  or  doubt  that  in  the  metaphysical  or  hyper-physical  order  the 
existence  of  matter  or  substance  is  present  to  our  mind  by  a 
necessity  of  the  reason.  Whether  a  man  believe  in  its  existence 
or  not,  this  is  certain,  that  in  the  physical  order,  if  he  fall  upon 
its  phenomena,  he  is  broken ;  and  if  its  phenomena  fall  upon  him, 
they  grind  him  to  powder.  If  he  be  pleased  to  say  that  he  was 
pulverized  by  phenomena  which  had  no  substratum,  or  by  forces 
which  were  points  having  position  and  no  parts,  I  will  not  contend 
with  him.  It  was  a  refined  mode  of  extinction,  worthy  of  heroes 
and  philosophers — a  worthy  scientific  euthanasia.  When  the  Scho- 
lastics describe  substance  or  matter  as  eiis  rationis  tantum,  they 
intend  only  that  it  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  sense.  They 
affirm  it  to  be  ens  realty  though  not  cognizant  by  sense.  When 
the  author  of  "Philosophy  without  Assmnptions "  says  that  he 
**  cannot  find  it  nor  show  any  one  else  how  to  find  it,"  he  seems  to 
have  sUpped  from  the  order  of  reason  into  the  order  of  sense  ; 
for  though  matter  eludes  the  sense,  it  is  present  by  an  intellectual 
necessity  to  the  reason. 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  in  our  modem  controversies  the 
distinction  between  metaphysical  and  physical  matter  has  been 
for  the  most  part  overlooked.  The  existence  of  matter  belongs 
primaiily  to  metaphysics.  Reason  affirms  that  matter  exists.  The 
question  what  is  it  belongs  to  Physics. 

We  are  told  that  physically  it  consists  of  atoms  or  of  forces. 
Such  are  the  theories  of  Atomists  and  Dynamists.  The  Atomic 
theory,  besides  other  intrinsic  difficulties,  gives  no  sufficient  account 
of  the  unity,  cohesion,  specification,  and  action  of  bodies ;  never- 
theless Atomism  affirms  the  existence  of  matter.     The  Dynamical 

*  S.  Thomaa,  Somma  Contra  Gentes,  lib.  i.  c.  13.  Maoros,  Qnsst.  PhilosophisB,  torn, 
iii.  pp.  29—33. 
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theoiy  gives  an  account  of  the  action  of  bodies,  but  no  reason 
why  the  force-points  should  aggi'egate  themselves  into  species. 
It  either  reduces  all  things  to  phenomenal  forces  without  specific 
laws  or  forms,  or  it  supposes  the  Will  of  God  to  be  the  Force 
present  in  all  forces.  Nevertheless  Dynamism  acknowledges  the 
presence  of  an  active  principle. 

The  Scholastic  philosophy  combines  both  the  active  principle  of 
Dynamism  in  the  form  and  the  passive  principle  of  Atomism  in  the 
matter  which  imite  in  the  specific  existence  of  all  things. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  class  those  who  tell  us  that  matter 
thinks,  or  those  who  find  in  it  all  the  promise  and  potency  of  life. 
But  the  length  of  this  ai-ticle  warns  me  to  make  an  end,  and  I 
cannot  better  do  so  than  by  adding  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Scholastic  philosophy  on  the  points  we  have  been  treating. 

The  following  will  be,  I  believe,  a  correct  statement  of  the 
Scholastic  teaching : — 

1.  By  strict  process  of  reason  we  demonstmte  a  First  Existence, 
a  First  Cause,  a  First  Mover ;  and  that  this  Existence,  Cause,  and 
Mover  is  InteUigence  and  Power. 

2.  This  Power  is  eternal,  and  from  all  eternity  has  been  in  its 
fullest  amplitude ;  nothing  in  it  is  latent,  dormant,  or  in  germ :  but 
its  whole  existence  is  in  actu,  that  is,  in  actual  perfection,  and  in  com- 
plete expansion  or  actuality.  In  other  words  God  is  Actus  Purus, 
in  whose  being  nothing  is  potential,  in  potentid,  but  in  Him  all 
things  potentially  exist. 

3.  In  the  power  of  God,  therefore,  exists  the  original  matter 
(prima  materia)  of  all  things ;  but  that  j^nma  materia  is  pura potentid, 
a  nihilo  distincta^  a  mere  potentiaUty  or  possibility;  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  a  nothing,  but  a  possible  existence.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  prima  materia  of  all  things  exists  in  the  power  of  God,  it  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  would  involve 
Pantheism,  but  that  its  actual  existence  is  possible. 

4.  Of  things  possible  by  the  power  of  God,  some  come  into  actual 
existence,  and  their  existence  is  determined  by  the  impression  of  a 
form  upon  this  materia  prima.  The  form  is  the  fii-st  act  whicli 
determines  the  existence  and  the  species  of  each,  and  this  act  is 
wrought  by  the  will  and  power  of  God.  By  this  union  of  form  with 
the  materia  prima^  the  materia  secunda  or  the  materia  signata  is  con- 
stituted. 

5.  This  form  is  called  forma  substantialis  because  it  determines 
the  being  of  each  existence,  and  is  the  root  of  all  its  properties, 
and  the  cause  of  all  its  operations. 

6.  And  yet  the  materia  prima  has  no  actual  existence  before  the 
form  is  impressed.     They  come  into  existence  simultaneously  ;* 

*  Elentgen,  p.  294,  note. 
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as  the  voice  and  articulation,  to  use  St.  Augustine's  illustration, 
are  simultaneous  in  speech. 

7.  In  all  existing  things  there  are,  therefore,  two  principles ; 
the  one  active,  which  is  the  form — the  other  passive,  which  is  the 
matter ;  but  when  united,  they  have  an  unity  which  determines 
the  existence  of  the  species.  The  form  is  that  by  which  each  is 
what  it  is. 

8.  It  is  the  foraa  that  gives  to  each  its  imity  of  cohesion,  its  law, 
and  its  specific  nature.* 

When,  therefore,  we  are  asked  whether* matter  exists  or  no,  we 
answer,  It  is  as  certain  that  matter  exists  as  that  form  exists ;  but 
all  the  phenomena  which  fall  under  sense  prove  the  existence  of 
the  unity,  cohesion,  species,  that  is,  of  the  form  of  each,  and  this 
is  a  proof  that  what  was  once  in  mere  possibility  is  now  in 
actual  existence.     It  w,  and  that  is  both  form  and  matter. 

When  we  are  further  asked  what  is  matter,  we  answer  readily, 
It  is  not  God,  nor  the  substance  of  God ;  nor  the  presence  of  God 
arrayed  in  phenomena  ;  nor  the  uncreated  will  of  God  veiled  in  a 
world  of  illusions,  deluding  us  with  shadows  into  the  beUef  of 
substance  :  much  less  is  it  cotter,  and  still  less  is  it  nothing.  It  is  a 
reality,  the  physical  kind  or  nature  of  which  is  as  unknown  in  its 
quiddity  or  quality  as  its  existence  is  certainly  known  to  the 
reason  of  man. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  show  in  what  way  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  rejects  both  the  Atomic  and  the  Dynamic  theories  of 
matter  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  cognizable  by 

*  The  following  quotations  will  show  the  definitions  of  S.  Thomas  as  to  Matter, 
Existence,  Act,  Potentia,  Form,  substantial  and  accidental : — 

*'  Gonuina  notio  materia)  primso,  eam  scilicet  esse  quidom  quidpiam  roalo  et  positivum, 
non  esse  tamen  actu  substantiam  sed  solum  potentiam  realem  in  omnium  substantiamm 
species,  qase  generatione  fieri  possunt." — Goudin,  Phiiosophia  Divi.  Thoma,  torn.  ii.  p.  46. 

'*  Concludamus  igitur  cum  D.  Thoma,  2  Contra  Gentes,  cap.  45,  in  rebus  tres  grados 
reperirL  Invenitur  enim  aliqua  res  qua)  est  Actus  tantum,  scilicet  Deus  Optimus 
Maximus :  et  alia  res  qua)  est  potontia  tantum,  scilicet  materia  prima :  et  demum  alia 
res,  quae  miscetur  ex  actis  etpotenti&,  cujus  modi  sunt  omnes  crcaturas  inter  Deum  et 
materiam  primam  positse." — Ibid,  p.  82. 

"  Existentia  est  extra  nihilum  et  causas  sistentia  ....  Quia  vero  res  censetur  sisti 
extra  causas  et  nihilum,  cum  nihil  ei  deesse  requisitum  ad  rationem  entis,  ideo  meta- 
physici  definiunt  oxistentiam,  tdtimam  entis  actuautattm.** — Ibid,  p.  89. 

**  Secunda  sententia  materise  omnem  prorsos  existentiam  propriam  abnegat,  eamque 
censet  moram  potentiam  realem  et  positivam  existentise  capacem.  Ita  Thomistse  omnes 
plerique  alii.  ** — Ibid.  p.  89. 

**  Conclusio.  Materia  prima  nullam  ex  se  habet  existentiam,  sed  existit  per  exis- 
tentiam totius  compositi  quo  illi  competit  per  formam." — IbicL 

*^  Forma  substantialis  recte  definitur  Actus  primus  materia,  Dicitur  in  primis  Actus  ad 
differentiam  materise,  quae  est  pnra  potentia.  Dicitur /7nmu<  ad  differentiam  existentias, 
quae  est  actus  ultimus  entis:  et  ad  differentiam  formarom  aeoidentalium,  quae  sunt 
solum  actus  secundarii,  prsesupponentes  actum  substantialem,  Additur  tnaterias  ad 
differentiam  f ormarum  per  se  subsistentium,  quales  sunt  angeli,  qua  sunt  a«tas  sed  non 
recipiuntur  in  materift." — Ibid,  p.  112. 

'*  Forma  informans  diyiditur  in  substantialem,  et  accidentalem.  Substantialis  est  qnas 
dat  esse  simpliciter  ....  Sic  anima  rationalis  est  forma  substantialis,  quia  dat  esse 
homanum :  ....  at  Tero  tcientia  est  forma  accidentalis  quia  dat  solum  esse  secnn- 
darinm  et  addititinm  esse  humane.''  That  is  to  say,  the  rational  soul  constitutes  man  : 
scienoe  a  learned  maxL  But  the  former  is  the  substance  of  humanity,  the  latter  an 
moeidental  excellence. 
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sense,  and  at  the  same  time  combines  both  these  theories  in  a 
larger  and  more  adequate  conception.  I  will  draw  out  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  by  Kleutgen  in  his  "  Philosophie  Scholastique,*' 
and  Sanseverino  in  his  "  Philosophia  Speculativa." 

Kleutgen,  after  stating  the  doctiines  of  Atomism  and  Dynamism, 
points  out  that  neither  can  give  any  adequate  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  matter  determined  in  forms  or  species.  He  then 
compares  these  two  systems  with  the  Scholastic  philosophy  as 
follows : — 

"De  nouvelles  diflScult^s  viennent  s'ajouter  k  ces  arguments,  si  Ton 
considbre  Tessence  des  corps ;  c'est  que,  si  I'atomisme  n'explique  pas 
mais  prdsuppose  la  matibre  comme  une  substance  ^tendue,  le  dynamisme 
cherche  bien  h.  en  trouver  rexplication,  mais  il  s'entortille  en  tant  de 
difficultds  qu'il  menace  de  faire  disparaitre  la  r^alit^  de  la  substance 
m^me  aussi  bien  que  celle  de  Textension." — La  Philosophie  Scholastique^ 
tom.  iii.  p.  335. 

"Dans  la  Philosophie  panth^istique,  les  ^tres  individuels  de  la  nature 
ne  sent  plus  que  des  ph^uombnes  de  la  substance  qui  est  tout,  tandis  que 
dans  le  systbme  des  atomes  ou  de  monades  il  ne  sont  plus  que  des 
ph^nombnes  de  ces  ^l^ments." — Ibid.  p.  337. 

"Si  maintenant  nous  dirigeons  notre  regard  sur  la  throne  de  la 
Scholastique  nous  avons  k  remarquer  avant  tout  que,  soutenant  Tunit^ 
substantielle,  et  la  substance  propre  des  ^tres  individuels  qui  compose  la 
nature,  elle  rejette  aussi  bien  la  multiplicity  infinie  de  substances 
^Mmentaires  (atomes  ou  monades)  que  la  substance  unique  qui  se 
fractionne  elle-m^me  pour  se  recueillir  ou  se  rassembler  de  nouveau  telle 
que  Tadmettent  les  Panth^istes." — Ihid. 

"11  pretend  (dynamisme)  qu'en  ddfinissant  Tessence  du  corps  on  ne 
doit  pas  se  con  tenter  d'admettre  simplement  Textension,  ou  la  toasse 
etendue,  mais  qu'il  faut  chercher  ^  concevoir  cette  masse  et  son  ^tendue, 
comme  d^rivant  d'lm  principe  actif.  Or,  qu'est-ce  que  la  forme  dont  parlent 
les  Scholastiques,  si  ce  n'est  un  principe  sans  lequel  la  matibre  n'aurait  ni 
quantity  ni  extension  ?  Toutefois,  si  certains  Dynamistes  font  consister 
toute  Tessence  du  corps  dans  les  forces  ^l^mentaires  aussi  exclusivement 
que  les  Atomistes  la  cherchent  dans  la  masse  inerte,  les  Scholastiques  la 
d^couvrent  dans  Tunion  de  la  matibre  et  de  la  forme." — Ibid,  p.  338. 

"  L'atomisme  purement  m^canique  consid^rait  le  corps  comme  une  masse 
etendue,  sans  aucune  force  immanente  et  par  consequent  sans  aucune 
activity  propre  tandis  que,  au  contraire,  le  dynamisme  extreme  ne  dd- 
couvrait  Teasence  du  corps  que  dans  la  seule  force,  exclaant  ainsi  de  la 
substance  du  corps  la  matibre  comme  ^tant  un  simple  phdnombne. 

"Mais  comment  devons-nous  concevoir  la  relation  qui  existe  dans  le 
corps  entre  la  force  et  la  matibre  I 

"  Nous  aurions  ainsi  a  faire  consister  le  sujet  des  forces  dans  la  matibre 
d^termin^e  par  la  forme  h.  ^tre  ime  essence  propre,  sp^cifique.  Or,  voilk  ce 
qui  forme  prdcisement  la  doctrine  de  I'antiquit^.  Suivant  cette  doctrine,  il 
est  vrai  ce  n'est  pas  la  matibre  mais  le  corps  qui  est  ce  dont  les  parties  sont 
dans  I'espace  les  unes  dehors  des  autres,  et  ce  n'est  pas  la  forme,  mais  bien 
le  corps  qui  est  dou6  de  force ;  toutefois  le  corps  est  ^tendu  parcequ'il  est 
materiel  et  il  possbde  la  force,  et  I'activit^  en  vertu  de  sa  forme." — Ibid. 
p.  339. 

Kleutgen  sums  up  his  argument  in  these  words : — 

"  Si  nous  parvenions,  dans  cette  ^tude,  3i  prouver  suffisamment  la  v^rit^  de 
la  th^orie  scnolastique,  il  nous  serait  permis  de  dire,  qu'elle  r^unissait 
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elle  ce  que  ratomisme,  et  le  dynamisme  contieDnent  de  vrai,  mais  en  ^vitant 
^galement  les  erreurs  et  les  exagdrations  de  l*un  et  de  Tautre  systfeme." — 
Ibid,  p.  343. 

Sanseveiino  states  very  tersely  in  the  following  passage  the  in- 
adequacy both  of  Atomism  and  of  Dynamism: — 

^^  I  dinamici  dimostrano  che  la  materia  per  esistere  ha  bisogno  di  un  vero 
principio  di  unitk  e  di  azione,  senza  del  quale  le  parti  si  disgregherebbero, 
e  rindividualita  e  la  sustanza  stessa  dello  essere  svanirebbero.  Gli 
atomisti  poi  oppongono,  che  il  principio  di  unita  e  di  azione  per  se  solo  non 
basta  per  dare  origine  ad  un  esteso,  che  sia  una  vera  realta,  e  non  una  in- 
gannevole  apparenza.  Adunque  per  cansare  gli  ■  assurdi  dei  primi  e  dei 
secondi  fe  giocoforza  ammettare  che  b  corpi  costano  di  un  principio  passivo 
e  di  un  principio  attivo,  del  multiple  e  del  uno,  del  detenninabile  e  del  de- 
t^rmiiiante ;  in  altri  termini  della  materia  e  della  forma." — Philos.  SpecuL 
vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  215. 

Mr.  Earkman  repeats  again  and  again  in  his  book  his  rejection 
of  matter  as  "  stuff  filling  space.'*  But  the  Scholastic  philosophy 
does  not  speak  of  matter  as  filling  space.  It  teaches  that  bodies 
having  extension  fill  space.  But  it  affirms  that  bodies  consist  of  form 
and  matter,  and  that  neither  can  the  form  exist  without  matter, 
nor  the  matter  without  fonn ;  and  therefore  neither  matter  nor 
form  as  such  or  separately  can  fill  space.  S.  Thomas  teaches  that 
it  is  impossible  oven  to  the  Omnipotence  of  God  that  matter  should 
even  exist  without  fonn,  much  more  that  it  should  fill  space.  But 
when  united  they  compose  a  body  which  has  extension,  and  an 
extended  body  fills  space,  and  yet  so  that  extension  is  not  a 
constituent  part  of  the  essence  of  a  body,  but  a  necessary  consequence 
of  its  existence.  But  extension  is  a  phenomenon  cognizable  and 
mensurable  by  sense,  and  is  therefore  no  assimiption.* 

IV.  Let  us  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  modern  philosophies, 
which  teach  either  that  matter  does  not  exist  or  that  we  cannot 
know  its  existence.  If  they  said  only  that  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  we  should  have  no  contention  with  them.  But  to  deny  its 
existence  is  to  contradict  a  law  of  our  reason:  to  doubt  of  its  exist- 
ence is  to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  our  reason. 

But  I  fear  the  cause  Ues  deeper.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Scholastic  philosophy  passes  at  once  from  the  inunediate 
certainty  of  our  own  existence  to  the  intellectual  and  logical 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  from  that  beginning  it 
descends  through  all  orders  of  existences.  The  modem  philoso- 
phies not  only  invert  this  method,  which  might  be  legitimately  done, 
but  they  fail  or  refuse  to  ascend  to  the  First  Existence  and  the 
First  Cause.  They  begin  their  work  by  sense  in  the  midst  of 
phenomena.     All  beyond  this  veil,   to  them  has  no  cognizable 

*  Kloutgen  says : — "  LVtendue,  a  la  y^rit^,  est  essentiello  au  corps  en  ce  Bens  qn'il 
est  do  sa  nature  d'etre  €tendu :  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  dire  pour  cela  qu*elle, 
appnrtienno  k  Tessence  meme  du  corps :  car  elle  en  est  uno  consequence  neocFsaire 
mais  non  uno  partie  constitutive." — La  Phi'osophie  Srholastii/ur^  ton:,  iii.  i\  ol.". 
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existence.  Is  not  this  an  abdication  of  reason  in  its  highest  prero- 
gatives ?  Is  it  not  a  suppression  of  one-haJf  of  the  knowledge  which 
sense  and  reason,  acting  simultaneously,  convey  to  us  t  When 
the  sense  reports  from  without,  the  reason  pronounces  within.  We 
are  not  sense  only  nor  reason  only ;  both  act  together  in  every 
normal  process  of  our  rational  nature.  When  the  senses  report 
phenomena  the  reason  predicates  existence,  and  in  that  existence 
substance,  or  matter,  or  catter^  or  stuff,  or  what  you  will,  a  being 
and  a  reahty  are  there  of  which  the  sense  can  only  report  the 
apparel  and  the  appearance.  And  yet  the  physical  sciences,  by 
anatomy  and  analysis  and  chemistry,  report  a  great  deal  more 
than  appearances.  They  test  and  superinduce  changes  and 
corruptions  and  transformations — of  what,  and  into  what  ?  Of 
phenomena  only,  or  atoms,  or  force-loci,  or  points  having  position 
and  no  parts?  My  sceptical  mind  finds  this  hard  of  digestion. 
When  I  am  told  that  atoms  or  force-points  by  cohesion,  or  attraction, 
or  repulsion,  or  equilibrium,  can  account  for  all  diversities  of  species 
and  kinds  and  proportions,  and  operations  and  quaUties,  and  ex- 
tensions, and  dimensions,  in  all  the  unities  which  we  call  bodies, 
my  reason  demands  a  mind  and  cause,  a  law  and  a  plastic  power, 
in  which  all  second  causes  are  enveloped,  and  from  which  they  all 
come.  Unless  the  Atomists  and  Dynamists  ascend  to  the  Creator, 
and  see  Him  in  all  atoms  and  forces  and  points  as  the  sole  int^lK- 
gible  reason  of  the  Cosmos,  they  speak  but  half  truths,  which  the 
reason  rejects  as  inadequate. 

Mr.  Kirkman,  as  a  champion  of  Dynamism,  has  challenged  single- 
handed  all  Atomists  and  Materialists,  and  the  victor}'  is  decisively 
with  him  in  so  far  as  neither  Atomism  nor  MateriaUsm  can  give 
any  rational  accoimt  of  the  unity  of  every  several  existence,  nor  of 
their  action,  power,  or  force,  nor  of  their  life  and  'vHital  operations 
of  will  and  thought.  When  they  deny  the  freedom  and  power  of 
the  will  they  sign  their  own  sentence  of  death.  Not  to  be  able 
to  account  for  the  will  is  ruin  to  a  philosophy;  to  deny  the  'self- 
determining  power  of  tlie  will  is  to  commit  a  philosophical  suicide. 
The  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  conscious- 
ness, as  Hume  affirms,  never  errs.  In  this  he  was  still  restrained  by 
the  old  Philosophy,  and  by  common  sense.  Sanseverino  treating 
of  consciousness,  says — 

'^  L'  uomo  non  solo  ha  le  coiuoscenze  sensitive  ed  intelletive  ma  sa  ed 
avverte  ancora  di  averle.  Questa  consapevolezza  che  I'anima  ha  degli  atti 
suoi  e  dai  filosofi  odiemi  detta  semo  intimo  a^nrero  cosdenza.  Noi  pre- 
feriamo  la  secouda  deuominazione." — Philosophia  Speculativa^  voL  L  248. 

He  further  defines  this  consciousness,  "  Y  awertenza  che  Tanima 
ha  degU  atti  suoi."* 

*  Philo8ophia  Speculativa,  toI.  L  250. 
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"  E\ddens  est,  quod  homo  est  animal  rationale,  sentiens  nimirum 
etintelligens:  unusquisque  enim  experiturse  sentire,  videre,  audire, 
intelligere,  velle,  &c.* 

Deny  this,  and  you  really  deny  that  man  is  a  rational  being ; 
deny  the  certainty  of  this  inward  consciousness,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  left  even  for  sceptics  to  affirm  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing. 

One  of  Mr.  Kirkman's  critics  says,  "  It  has  been  long  ago  seen 
that  to  assume  the  fact  of  consciousness — a  highly  complex  one, 
and  the  result  of  a  mixed  state  of  sense-perception  and  inward 
reflection — as  the  starting-point  of  all  philosophy,  is  to  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.  It  is  to  make  the  goal  our  starting-point.  The 
man  who  has  reached  consciousness — ^in  other  words,  who  knows 
that  he  knows — has  made  a  very  great  advance."  The  pri- 
mordial fact  of  human  nature  is  not  "  I  know,'*  but  "  I  want."  But 
who  wants  ?  Here,  even  in  the  infant  crying  for  food,  are  all  the 
elements  of  consciousness  in  full  action.  The  infant  wants  food, 
and  knows  whence  to  derive  it.  It  knows  when  it  obtains  it,  and 
when  its  want  is  satisfied.  To  say  that  this  is  only  sense  would 
not  be  true  even  of  a  calf.  Instinct  and  sense  are  there  together. 
In  the  child  the  '•  I ''  is  sentient,  and  the  sentient  "  I "  is  intelligent 
in  the  measure  of  infancy.  It  is  not  a  reflective  act,  but  a  direct 
act.  So  also  is  consciousness.  Its  first  intuitions  precede  all  acts 
of  reflection  upon  ourselves.  There  may  be  consciousness  without 
reflection,  but  there  cannot  be  reflection  without  consciousness. 
Consciousness  knows  the  personal  self,  reflection  knows  that  it 
knows.  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  awake  without  reflection.  To 
pinch  myself  to  prove  that  I  am  awake,  would  indeed  be  a  reflex 
act.     But  consciousness  precedes  all  such  needless  toiments. 

The  author  of  "Philosophy  without  Assumptions,"  trusting 
too  impUcitly  to  Boscovich,  too  confidingly  adopts  the  Dyna- 
mical Philosophy,  which  in  the  last  analysis  can  be  resolved 
only  into  one  of  two  theories — either  that  all  existences  are  only 
forces,  activities  Avithout  an  agent;  or  that  the  agent  behind  them 
all  is  God,  which  may  be  verbally  but  cannot  be  logically 
distinguished  from  Pantheism.  Mr.  Kirkman  affirms  the  existence 
of  God,  and  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter ;  but  in  page 
277  he,  with  less  than  his  usual  precision  of  thought,  makes  hght 
of  the  word  and  idea  of  person  as  appUcable  to  God.  But  an 
impersonal  God  sustaining  the  activities  of  the  world  is  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Anivm  Mundi,  or  from  a  cultured 
Pantheism.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  was  further  from  Mr.  Kirk- 
man's mind,  and  that  he  would  promptly  show  that  I  have  not 
fully  understood  him. 

*  Mauri  QasBst.  Philosophise,  torn.  iii.  p.  282. 
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I  cannot  close  this  hasty  treatment  of  the  largest  subject  except 
Theology  without  expressing  my  sorrow  to  see  minds  so  great  and 
varied  and  subtil  and  fertile  as  those  Mr.  Eirkman  has  criticized, 
describing  almost  every  imaginable  curve  and  deviation  from  the 
traditional  philosophy  and  the  intellectual  system  of  the  world. 
These  are  bold  words,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  true.  I  ascribe 
this  lamentable  waste  of  great  gifts  and  powers  to  the  complete 
forgetfulness  and  desuetude  into  which  the  old  philosophies  and 
their  scientific  terminology  have  fallen.  If  they  had  been  known 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  mind  of  far  less  subtilty 
than  Professor  Tyndall's  to  have  uttered  the  words — 

"  By  an  intellectual  necessity  I  cross  the  boundary  of  experience  and 
discern  in  that  matter  which  we  in  our  ignorance  of  its  latent  powers, 
and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have 
hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life."* 

If  the  meaning  of  this  proposition  be  that  all  things  are 
potentially  in  the  materia  prima  of  the  Schoolmen,  it  is  true 
enough  but  inadequate  :  if  it  be  not  this,  it  seems  to  be  either  a 
deification  of  matter,  or  an  inaccurate  and  inadequate  expression 
of  the  agency  of  second  causes ;  or,  if  it  be  none  of  these,  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  phrase  without  an  intellectual  equivalent. 

Hexry  Edward, 

Cardinal  ArchhUhop, 
*  Address  at  Belfast,  p.  55.    Longmans :  1874. 
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